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PREFACE. 


Iv  thus  writing  a  Preface  to  each  Volume  of  the  Imperial  Magazine, 
the  Editor  rather  complies  with  the  dictates  of  custom,  than  follows  the 
impulses  of  necessity.  An  undeviating  adherence  to  permanent  principle 
places  this  periodical  beyond  the  influence  of  fluctuating  opinion ;  and 
tl^erefore  leaves  little  to  elucidate,  little  for  which  to  offer  any  apology, 
and  nothing  to  awaken  emotions  of  conscientious  remorse. 

EssentiaUy  a  moral,  religious,  and  ethical  publication,  without  espous- 
ing the  dogmas  of  any  party,  or  being  amenable  to  any  sectarian  tribunal, 
the  Imperial  Magazine,  during  the  thirteen  years  of  its  existence,  has 
never  suffered  its  pages  to  be  encumbered  with  the  ample  but  ephemeral 
harvests,  which  may  be  constantly  reaped  in  the  great  fields  of  politics,  and 
the  transient  occurrences  of  the  day. 

With  an  eye,  indeed,  to  the  moral  and  religious  issues  involved  in  th& 
commotions  which  agitate  the  world,  a  quarterly  notice  has  been  taken  of 
European  phenomena.  It  is  to  these  points  that  our  retrospect  has  been 
exclusively  directed,  and  it  is  only  in  this  light  that  the  views  of  the  writer 
can  be  justly  appreciated. 

Indeed,  so  dark,  so  luminous,  and  so  tumultuous  have  been  the  clouds 
recendy  hovering  round  our  political  horizon,  that  they  seem  to  resemble 
the  surges  which  alternately  frown,  and  smile,  and  burst  upon  our  shores. 
These,  for  a  season,  have  engrossed  no  small  share  of  public  attention ; 
but  an  overruling  providence  has  thus  far  averted  the  evils  which  we  dread, 
and  encouraged  us,  with  strong  indications  of  success,  to  pursue  and  cherish 
the  great  objects  of  our  solicitude  and  hope. 

But  while  the  agitations  of  politics,  and  the  menaces  of  a  pestilential 
disease,  have  so  very  generally  pervaded  the  public  mind,  they  have  not 
been  permitted  to  extinguish,  in  the  virtuous  and  thoughtful  part  of  our  vast 
population,  their  strong  attachment  to  religion,  morals,  and  useful  know- 
ledge. Of  these, .  the  numbers  not  only  remain  undiminished,  but  an 
appeal  to  the  following  fact  assures  us  that  they  are  considerably 
increased. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  a  New  Series  of  the 
Imperial  Magazine  was  announced.  This,  however,  did  not  imply  any 
change  either  in  its  principles  or  its  character.  The  plan  was  adopted 
because  many  of  the  earlier  numbers  were  out  of  print ;  and  also  to  furnish 
new  subscribers  with  an  opportunity  of  falling  in  with  what  might  be  termed 
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a  second  beginning  of  the  Work.  In  its  extenor,  this  new  series  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  more  modern  appearance ;  and  in  its  interior,  by  a  new 
arrangement  of  its  biographical  sketches,  and  of  such  other  articles  as  have 
an  immediate  reference  to  the  Engravmgs,  and  also  in  the  enumeration 
of  pages  instead  of  columns. 

Nor  were  the  calculations  made,  in  the  above  respects,  founded  on 
erroneous  conjecture.  Several  hundreds  of  new  iubscribers  rallied  round 
the  standard  of  its  independence,  and  sanctioned  its  principles  with  this 
most  unequivocal  testimony  of  approbation.  It  is  by  such  noble,  enlight- 
ened, and  disinterested  spirits,  that  this  Magazine  has  been  hitherto 
sustained  ;  it  is  to  such  as  these  that  it  looks  for  future  support ;  and  from 
such  as  these  that  it  derives  a  considerable  portion  of  the  articles  which 
both  enliven  and  enrich  its  pages. 

The  same  spirit  still  prevails  among  the  sober  and  enlightened  portion 
of  the  community ;  and  if  the  increase  of  subscribers  during  the  year  1831 
may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  criterion  for  analogical  calculation,  an  additional 
augmentation  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  distinguish  the  year  1832. 

To  evince,  by  an  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
gratitude  for  this  proof  of  public  confidence,  will  be  the  constant  aim  of 
^  Editor ;  and  he  has  the  assurance  of  the  Proprietors,  that  no  expense 
shall  be  spared  in  any  department,  to  render  the  future  Numbers  of  the 
Imperial  Magazine  in  some  degree  deserving  of  that  extended  patronage 
which  it  has  the  honour  to  enjoy,  to  solicit,  and  to  anticipate. 

On  the  Engravings  which  embellish  the  Imperial  Magazine,  it  will 
be  needless  to  make  any  observations.  Thirteen  years  have  exposed  them 
to  public  inspection,  and  on  all  occasions  they  are  ready  to  speak  for 
themselves.  We  are  happy  to  learn,  that,  during  recent  years,  by  not 
oonfining  ourselves  exclusively  to  portraits,  most  of  our  subscribers  have 
been  highly  gratified.  We  beg  to  assure  them,  that  in  future  we  idiall 
be  careful  to  give  variety  in  our  graphic  decorations. 

To  our  kind  and  intelligent  correspondents  we  once  more  return  our 
sincerest  thanks,  for  their  valuable  communications.  Our  highly  respect- 
able and  numerous  subscribers,  have  also  an  imperious  claim  on  our 
gratitude,  which  we  thus  publkly  solicit  them  to  accept.  The  Proprietors 
and  Editor  finally  conclude,  by  assuring  all,  that  no  exertions  on  their 
parts  shall  be  wanting,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  to  whom  they  are  laid 
under  such  lasting  obligations. 
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(WithmPortnlL)  -t 

If  exalted  station,  dignity,  and  power,  can  entitle  any  individuals  of  the 
human  family  to  the  particular  notice  of  the  biographer,  monarchs,  above 
all  others,  have  a  right  to  command  this  mark  of  respectful  attention. 
Crowns  and  sceptres  can,  however,  never  excite  genuine  homage  in  a  subject, 
unless  public  virtue  shall  cast  a  lustre  over  the  insignia  of  greatness  with 
which  they  are  adorned. 

Among  the  numerous  rulers  of  the  earth,  few  have  ever  ascended  the 
thrones  of  their  ancestors  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  than  those 
which  marked  the  accession  of  William  the  Fourth.  Nearly  all 
Europe  was  in  a  state  of  peace ;  and  neither  foreign  nor  domestic  commo- 
tion threatened  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign. 

Bom  in  Great  Britain,  educated  in  his  native  land,  and  initiated  into 
English  h.abits,  manners,  and  customs  from  his  earliest  years,  he  was  not  a 
stranger  to  the  character  of  his  subjects.  Conformably  to  this  knowledge, 
he  has  uniformly  conducted  himself  since  the  diadem,  has  been  associated  with 
his  name;  and  all  his  actions  towards  the  nation  at  large'have  tended  to  rivet 
him  more  firmly  in  the  affections  of  his  people. 

Instead  of  secluding  himself  in  haughty  retirement  from  popular  observa- 
tion, he  has  thrown  aside  this  fashionable  appendage  of  royalty ;  and,  so  far 
as  prudence  would  allow,  consistently  with  the  elevation  of  his  office,  shown 
himself  openly  and  without  reserve  to  the  people,  whom,  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  it  is  his  lot  to  govern.  This  circumstance  has  endeared  him  to 
his  subjects;  and  never,  perhaps,  has  the  heart  more  cordially  co-operated 
with  the  voice,  than  when  "  God  save  the  King,"  or  "  Long  live  Kmg  William,** 
has  been  uttered  by  ten  thousand  tongues.  That  his  dominion  may  continue 
as  it  has  begun,  and  that  he  may  long  live  to  reign  over  a  free  and  powerful 
empire,  must  be  the  sincere  desire  of  every  loyal  heart. 

His  present  Majesty,  Prince  William  Henry,  the  third  son  and  the  fourth 
child  of  King  George  the  Third,  was  bom  the  21st  of  August,  1765.  His 
royal  father  having  determined  to  bring  one  son  up  in  the  navy,  this  prince 
was  selected  for  that  purpose ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  towards  the  close  of 
the  American  war,  his  Royal  Highness  entered  the  service  on  board  the  Prince 
Geoige,  as  a  midshipman,  under  the  especial  care  and  superintendence  of 
the  late  Admiral  the  Honourable  Robert  Digby.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
intention  of  the  king  that  his  son  should  find  any  royal  road  to  promotion. 
On  the  contrary,  the  young  naval  aspirant  went  regularly  through  all  the 
grades  of  his  profession,  and  was  not  promoted  until  he  was  reported  quali- 
fied, according  to  the  rules  of  the  service.  In  this  manner,  in  the  usual 
course,  he  became  a  lieutenant,  afterwards  a  master  and  commander,  and 
subsequently  a  post-captain. 

The  Prince  George  bearing  a  part  in  the  great  naval  engagement  between 
the  English  and  Spanish  fleets  the  former  commanded  by  Lord  Rodney, 
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aad  the  latter  by  Don  Juan  de  Langara ;  his  Royal  Highness  was  very  early 
initiated  in  navsu  warfare,  and  inured  to  a  service  of  danger.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  capture  of  a  French  man-of-war,  and  three  smaller  vessels,  forming 
part  of  a  considerable  convoy ;  and  on  this  and  similar  occasions,  Admii-ai 
Digby  so  approved  of  his  conduct,  that  he  named  after  him  a  Spanish  man- 
of-war,  the  Prince  William. 

It  was  about  this  period,  that  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  on  visiting  Admiral 
Digby,  was  introduced  to  his  Royal  Highness.  During  the  conference  between 
the  two  admirals,  the  Prince  withdrew ;  but  when  it  was  intimated  that  Don 
Juan  wished  to  retire,  his  Royal  Highness  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a  mid- 
shipman, and  respectfully  informed  the  admiral  that  the  boat  was  ready. 
The  Spaniard  was  surprised  to  see  the  son  of  his  Britannic  majesty  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  an  inferior  officer;  and  he  emphatically  observed  to 
Admiral  Digby,  '<  Well  does  Great  Britain  merit  the  empire  of  the  seas,  when 
the  humble  stations  in  the  navy  are  filled  by  princes  of  the  blood." 

The  Prince's  intimacy  with  the  immortal  Nelson  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  incidents  of  this  hero's  life.  They  first  met  at  Quebec 
in  1782,  when  Nelson  was  in  the  Albemarle,  which  was  then  off  that  sta- 
tion, and  from  this  time  they  became  much  attached  to  each  other.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  they  met  again,  both  being  appointed  to  the  Leeward  Island 
station,  where  Nelson  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  Prince's 
strict  and  resolute  obedience  to  orders,  in  the  face  of  great  personal  danger^ 
and  amidst  temptations  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

Whilst  his  Royal  Highness's  vessel  formed  part  of  Lord  Hood's  squadron 
in  1782,  he  successfully  interceded  with  Admiral  Rowley,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Lee,  a  midshipman,  who  was  found 
guilty  of  disrespect  to  a  superior  officer,  and  condemned  to  death.  In  the 
same  year,  Prince  William  Henry  visited  Cape  Fran9ois  and  the  Havannah, 
when  anoUier  circumstance  took  place,  which  in  a  still  more  exalted  degree 
shewed  the  excellence  of  his  disposition,  and  that  benevolence  of  feeling 
with  which  he  was  invariably  characterized.  Some  of  the  British  prisoners  had 
very  improperly  subjected  themselves  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, and  a  sentence  of  death  was  the  natural  result;  but  on  the 
personal  interference  of  his  Royal  Highness  they  were  pardoned.  The  letter 
which  on  this  occasion  was  addressed  to  Don  Galvez,  the  governor  of  Louis- 
iana, will  always  be  quoted  as  a  document  highly  creditable  to  his  enthusias- 
tic kindness  of  heart. 

In  1785,  after  an  actual  service  of  six  years  and  three  months,  his  Royal 
Highness  was  promoted  lieutenant  of  the  Hebe.  Ten  months  afterwards 
the  Prince  served  as  captain  of  the  Pegasus,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Andromeda. 

In  1789,  Prince  William  Henry  was,  by  letters  patent,  created  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  his  Royal  Highness  took  his  seat  as  such  in  the  House  of 
I/)rd8.  The  revival  of  the  title  of  Duke  of  Clarence  was  a  subject  of 
interest  and  curiosity  at  the  time,  it  not  having  existed  for  upwards  of 
three  centuries ;  and  the  origin  and  etymology  of  the  title,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  name  of  the  office  of  Clarencieux,  king  at  arms,  were 
industriously  traced  in  some  of  the  journals  of  that  time.  Its  source  has 
been  found  in  Clarents,  a  harbour  in  Greece,  which  in  ancient  time 
gave  name  to  a  Greek  duchy. 

In  1790,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the  Court  of  London 
and  Madrid,  respecting  some  territory  at  Nootka  Sound,  in  North  America, 
hostilities  were  for  a  time  threatened,  or  expected,  a  considerable  naval 
armament  was  fitted  out;  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  appointed  to  the 
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command  of  the  Valiant  of  seventy-four  gons ;  but  this  ship  was  soon 
paid  off,  the  negociations  with  Spain  haviog  been  amicably  tenninated, 
and  the  annament  being  in  consequence  no  longer  necessary. 

It  was  then  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  received  a  mark  of  distinction, 
with  reference  to  his  profession,  which  is  only  granted  to  members  of  the 
royal  family ;  his  royal  highness  being,  by  virtue  of  an  order  in  council, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  over  the  heads  of  the 
captains  who  were  senior  to  him.  But  the  Duke  had  literally  worked 
his  way  through  the  inferior  grades  of  his  profession,  in  the  same  manner 
as  others  of  greatly  inferior  station,  and  it  was  no  more  than  a  just  and 
proper  compliment,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  royal  family,  which  had 
thus  honoured  the  navy,  to  allow  the  royal  seaman  the  honour  of  a  flag,  be- 
fore, according  to  strict  rule,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  it. 

llie  Duke  of  Clarence,  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
politically  opposed  to  the  Pitt  administration,  and  continued  in  opposition  to 
It  till  its  dissolution  in  1801.  Whether  this  was  the  reason  that,  m  the  war 
with  France,  which  commenced  in  1793,  his  Royal  highness  was  never  em- 
ployed as  a  naval  officer,  or  appointed  to  any  command,  or  whether  such  was 
the  will  of  the  King  his  father,  has  never  been  explained.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  Duke  was  not  emploved,  and  equally  so,  that  his  Roval 
Highness  was  in  opposition  to  the  admmistration.  The  illustrious  admiral 
was,  however,  always  regularly  included  in  the  naval  promotions,  as  regarded 
rank,  whenever  they  took  place ;  this,  indeed,  was  a  matter  of  course. 

To  the  Addington  administration,  which  succeeded,  his  Royal  Highness 
had  no  such  decided  objection ;  more  especially,  as  the  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
for  whom  he  had  a  high  regard,  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ; 
and  when  that  noble  Earl  moved  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  Sir 
James  Saumarez,  for  his  victory  obtained  off  Cadiz,  which  was  afterwards 
called  by  some  the  first  victory  of  Trafalgar,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  very 
warmly  supported  the  motion.  His  Royal  Highness  also  supported  the 
peace  with  France,  in  1802;  but  he  opposed  the  well-known  bill  for  naval 
inquiry,  though  afterwards  his  Royal  Highness  moved  the  printing  of  the 
ninth  report  of  the  commissioners  acting  under  that  bill,  observing,  that  it 
contained  something  particular:  that  ^*  something  particular"  was,  of  course, 
the  memorable  examination  of  the  first  Viscount  Melville,  and  other  cir- 
camstances  which  led  to  the  impeachment  and  trial  of  that  noble  Lord, 
though  terminating  in  his  acquittal. 

On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
appointed  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  but  although  extremely  anxious  to  enter  into 
active  service,  he  was  not  employed  during  what  might  be  called  the  second 
part  of  the  war  with  France,  commencing  in  1803 ;  nor,  indeed,  was  there 
any  opening  for  his  Royal  Highness  to  be  actively  engaged  in  his  profession, 
sbce  from  his  rank  he  could  only  have  held  a  chief  or  high  command,  and 
all  the  stations  of  importance  were  already  filled  by  officers  in  whom  the 
country  had  the  greatest  confidence ;  while  their  victorious  career,  epecially 
that  of  the  great  and  gallant  Nelson,  soon  left  upon  the  seas  no  enemy  to 
contend  with,  unless  in  comparatively  petty  details,  though  gallantry,  and 
skill,  and  seamanship,  were  still,  in  numberless  instances,  pre-eminently  dis- 
puted. 

In  1814,  after  what  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  termination  of  the  war^ 
die  late  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  expressed  their 
desire  to  visit  this  country,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  took  the  command  of  the^ 
royal  yacht,  and  sailed  for  Calais,  in  order  to  conduct  those  illustrious  per- 
ionages  to  England.    After  their  arrival,  they  wished  to  witness  a  navi^ 
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review,  and  the  Prince  Regent  having  given  the  requisite  orders,  the  Duke 
of  Clfljrence,  as  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  on  the  19th  June  hoisted  the  Union 
at  the  main,  on  board  the  Jason  frigate,  at  Spithead,  On  the  following  day, 
the  flag  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  (the  Admiralty  Bag\  was  hoisted  on 
board  the  Viile  de  Paris,  and  his  Royal  Highness  then  shifted  his  flag,  as 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  to  the  Impregnable.  On  the  21st,  his  Royal  Highness 
again  shifted  it  to  the  Bombay  Castle.  He  received  his  brother,  the  Prince 
lUgent,  at  the  Government  House,  and  also  the  illustrious  visitors,  the  £m« 
peror  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia* 

On  the  23d,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Prince 
Regent,  embarked  at  the  King's  Stairs;  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  Ad* 
mind  of  the  Fleet,  in  his  ojvn  barge,  leading  the  larboard  line  of  boats. 
The  Prince  Regent,  and  the  illustrious  visitors,  were  received  by  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  on  board  the  Impregnable,  in  which  ship  the  Roysi  Standard 
was  hoisted,  and  the  Union  was  shifted  to  the  Chatham.  On  the  24th,  the 
illustrious  party  visited  the  dock-yard.  The  Prince  Regent  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  went  on  bo^  the  royal  yacht ;  the  Duke  of  Clarence  gave  the 
signal,  and  the  Fleet  put  to  sea,  and  went  through  several  manoeuvres, 
returning  to  Spithead  in  the  evening.  On  the  26th  the  royal  visitors  qtiitted 
Portsmouth. 

In  1826,  his  Royal  Highness  was  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral,  and 
during  the  period  he  held  the  office,  was  very  popular  in  the  navy.  The 
Duke  set  to  work,  con  amorcy  in  making  regulations  and  arrangements,  and 
that  too  with  strict  justice  and  impartiality.  He  made  a  tour  in  person,  to 
inspect  the  dock-yards  and  naval  establishments,  in  which  his  Royal  High- 
ness suggested  various  improvements,  some  of  which  were  carried  into  eflect. 
The  objection  generally  made  against  naval  first  lords,  was,  that  they  were 
too  partial  to  particular  branches  or  sections  of  the  service,  to  the  exclusion 
of  others ;  but  this  certainly  did  not  apply  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  who 
acted  as  the  patron  and  chief  of  the  service  in  general,  with  perfect  fairness 
and  impartiality,  and  spared  no  trouble,  nor  personal  attention,  in  executing 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  which  his  Royal  Highness  had  been  entrusted* 
In  1828  his  Royal  Highness  resigned  his  office. 

In  his  parliamentary  career,  his  Royal  Highness  was  a  frequent  speaker 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  never,  however,  followed  the  fashion  of  making 
long  speeches,  but  always  spoke  sensibly  and  with  animation  on  points  of 
great  national  importance.  On  many  occasions  his  observations  have  elicited 
considerable  applause.  On  subjects  connected  with  the  army  or  navy,  his 
Royal  Highness  was  always  one  of  the  foremost  to  award  the  meed  of  praise 
to  officers,  either  of  the  army  or  navy,  whose  distinguished  services  were 
deemed  worthy  to  receive  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  or  to  whom  it  was  thought 
right  to  adjudge  rewards.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  his  Royal  High- 
ness supported  the  measure  for  repealing  the  penal  laws  (with  certain  excep- 
tions) affecting  the  Roman  Catholics. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  period  of  his  Royal  Highness  succeeding 
to  the  Throne  of  the  British  empire,  on  the  demise  of  his  Royal  Brother 
George  IV.,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Wiljliam  thk  Foiteth.  This  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  collateral  succession,  since  the  era  of  the  aceessioa 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  comprising  an  interim  of  116  years  ;  and,  as  al- 
ready in  effect  observed,  it  could  at  one  period,  and  that  too  for  a  consider- 
able time,  have  been  scarcely  considered  within  the  range  of  probability. 
His  Majesty  has  succeeded  to  the  Throne  with  many  advantages  as  to  know- 
ledge ajui  experience  upon  several  subjects,  not  hitherto  possessed  by  sove* 
reigns ;  and  with  a  character  that  can  be  more  distinctly  and  justly  aj^ire* 
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eiated  by  his  subjects,  maiked,  as  it  has  been,  with  an  invariable  desiie  to 
promote,  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his 
country,  and  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  there  is  no  individual  in  the  empire,  who  possesses  a  more  truly  British 
heart  than  our  present  Soverei^,  or  whose  mmd  is  more  completely  inter- 
woven with  the  interests  or  the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire.  His  Majesty 
may  truly  say,  as  his  father  did,  that  he  glories  in  the  name  of  Briton ;  and 
we  are  firmly  convinced,  that  with  regard  to  true  and  genuine  British  feel- 
ings, his  Majesty  will  not  give  place  to  any  one  of  his  subjects,  himself  being 
the  representative  of  all  that  is  truly  noble  in  the  English  character. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  brief  Memoir  of  his  most  Gracious  Majesty, 
hk  Autograph,  which  follows,  cannot  be  deemed  unappropriate.  It  has 
been  procured  from  an  exalted  quarter  as  an  especial  favour,  and  as  such 
it  was  inserted  in  our  number  for  November  last.  His  Majesty's  Signature 
in  general  being  only  "  W.  R."  this  is  one  of  the  few  specimens  in  which  it 
has  been  written  in  rail,  since  his  accession  to  the  Throneiy  on  which  account 
it  must  be  the  more  gratifying  to  our  readers. 


CREATION 

Tat  calling  into  existeDoe  that  which  pre- 
▼ioasly  had  no  existence,  is  a  creatiou. 
We  know  of  no  being,  save  the  Almighty 
adf-existent,  which  is  capable  of  such  an 
act  Therdbre,  if  this  circumstance  had 
not  been  made  the  subject  of  an  ezprefls 
revelation  in  so  many  words,  vvt,  <<In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth ;"  &e  work  itself,  visible  and  tangible 
to  his  senses,  would  have  pointed  him  out 
to  man.  Hence,  to  the  nations  where 
copies  of  diis  revelation  of  God  do  not 
abound,  or  are  not  known,  *'  the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
nent  sheweth  his  handy  work.  Day  unto 
d^  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
sbewelh  knowledge.  There  is  no  speech 
nor  language  where  tiieir  voice  is  not  heard. 
Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth, 
and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world  .^' 
This  passage  confirms  the  general  opinion, 
viz.  That  Uie  creation  noted  ^in  the  begin, 
ning,''  by  the  Bible,  was  that  of  the  whoie 
solar  system. 

TKe  disposing  of  created  substances  into 
Older,  in  the  vast,  as  well  as  the  minute, 
and  therefore  forming  rich  varieties  of 
things,  such  as  the  universe  and  all  it  con* 
tuns,  is  also  erideotly  the  work  of  infinite 
fritdom  and  power,  and  most  therefore  be 


. — HO.  I. 

the  work  of  God.  It  is  revealed  to  ui^ 
that  God  did  form  all  things;  and  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  six  thousand  years,  the 
united  efforts  of  the  millions  of  beings 
that  have  appeared,  and  in  succession 
passed  away  from  this  universe,  have  &iled 
to  discover  any  other  souree  of  being,  save 
that  Elohim,  who  announces  himself  as  the 
creator  and  builder  or  former  of  all  things; 
nor  have  their  united  efforts  sufficed  to  luld 
to,  or  diminish  aught  from,  his  creation* 
Therefore,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  reve- 
lalicm  of  God  himself,  and  the  nature  and 
fitness  of  things,  in  the  absence  of  all  evi«> 
dence  to  the  contrary,  we  must  pronounce, 
that,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  Uie 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  and  assert,  with  the 
psalmist,  <<The  heavens  are  thine,  the 
earth  also  is  thine :  as  for  the  world,  and 
the  fulness  thereof,  thou  hast  founded  them. 
The  north  and  the  south,  thou  hast  created 
them.''  And,  with  Zechariah,  admow- 
ledge  *'  the  Lord,  which  stretcheth  forth 
the  heavens,  and  layeth  the  foundation  of 
the  earth,  and  formeth  the  spirit  of  man 
within  him." 

What  does  this  portion  of  the  creati(»is 
of  God,  which  we  denominate  the  universe, 
or  the  solar  system,  contain?  This  is  a 
question  of  importance  toseveiy  man,  be* 
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canae  nil  mankhnJ  m  parts  tfaereofy  and  upoD  matter.    The  principol  atoitisof  the 

putaken  of  the  good :  they  are  also  ii^  materiala  of  the  whole  uniferae,  called  into 

ToWed  in  its  destiny,  and  have  no  means  existence  by  the  Creator,  are  here  conglo- 

of  averting  any  signal  catastrophe  which  meratedy    and  the    great    master  builder 

may  overwhelm  sudi  parts  as  they  inhabit;  prepares  this  mass  of  raw  materials  for 

much  less  those  parts  which  are  distant,  use.    The  atoms  of  matter  are  so  minute, 

Gody  who  created  the  whole,  by  his  provi-  that,  individually,  they  are  invisible ;  even 

denoe  governs  the  whole,  leaving  no  portion  the  strongest  microscopes  fail  to  render 

of  his  creation  to  what  men  caU  chance  or  them  visible. 
fiUe.  The  molecules  of  water,  although  they 

But  although  God  governs  the  whole  consist  at  least  of  two  atoms,  viz.,  one  of 

creation,  he  governs  it  by  laws.    The  laws  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxjrgen,  cannot  be 

which  govern  matter  he  created  when  he  distinguished  amidst  the  fluid;    no,  not 

erected  the  universe,  and  the  laws  which  vrith  ue  aid  of  the  most  powerful  roagni- 

govem  spirit,  emanated  from  himself:  they  flers.    Hence  the  idea  arises,  that  matter  is 

are  holy,  iust,  and  good—a  transcript  of  divisible  ad  infinitum ;  because  the  atoms 

the  Spirit  from  which  they  emanated.  are  so  minute,  that  in  a  sphere  like  our 

To  know  the  laws  by  which  the  Creator  earth  they  approach  infinity ;  and  after 
governs  matter,  ^then,  is  well  worthy  the  eveiy  division  of  its  particles  by  the  utmost 
attention  of  mankind ;  but  to  know  well  ingenuity  of  man,  these  minute  particles, 
the  laws  by  which  he  governs  spirit  is  of  individually,  contain  several  atoms, 
the  last  importance;  because  the  eternal  This  immense  mass  of  atoms,  when 
well-being  of  spirit  depends  upon  its  con-  newly  created,  and  while  unconnected 
formity  to  these  laws.  This  question,  viz.  each  with  each,  would  constitute  a  vast 
'  What  does  this  portion  of  the  creations  of  fluid.  For  if  water  is  fluid,  which  is  com- 
God,  which  we  denominate  the  universe,  posed  of  molecules,  each  consisting  at  least 
or  the  solar  system,  contain  ?'  will  form  the  of  two  atoms,  this  mass  of  single  atoms 
subject  of  these  essays ;  and  in  searching  being  at  least  twice  as  rare,  if  all  atoms  are 
for  the  answer,  the  revelations  of  the  Self-  of  equal  size,  would  be  fluid  in  its  prime- 
existent,  and'  the  discoveries  of  men,  must  val  state.  Sand  is  often  found  in  fluid 
be  placed  in  requisition.  masses  in  the  arid  deserts  of  the  East,  and 

The  experiments  of  men  in  all  ages  have  is  acted  upon  by  the  winds  similar  to  the 
afforded  hght,  and  an  increase  of  light,  to  ocean,  and  frequently  with  as  avvful  de- 
their  successors;  and  during  the  present  age,  structions  to  mankind — ^burying  the  travel- 
splendid  additions  have  resulted  from  in-  ler  beneath  its  billows;  yea,  even  whole 
vestigations  of  the  most  patient  and  labo-  caravans.  But  those  sands  are  composed  of 
nous  cast :  these,  far  from  discrediting  particles  which  individually  contain  several 
the  volume  of  troth,  confirm  the  revelation  atoms :  this  is  proved  by  the  ease  vrith 
of  God  as  far  as  they  go,  in  all  its  parts,  which  these  particles  are  divided  into 
Hie  day  has  more  than  dawned  upon  the  smaller  particles.  With  what  propriety, 
philosophy  of  the    Bible,  and  meridian  then,  does  the  sacred  volume  call  the  con- 

Sendours  await  it :  a  little  while,  and  we  gregated  primeval  atoms,  fluids  or  waters, 
ill  behold  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  and  the  mass  of  these,  the  deep,  or  the  abyss, 
creation  and  in  his  word,  as  one  light  from  The  earth  in  this  stage  of  creation  is 
heaven,  like  the  sun  at  noon,  while  all  represented  to  be  without  form,  and  void, 
that  seemed  to  shine  shall  hide  their  dimi-  ITie  earth,  I  conceive,  here  means  the 
nished  heads.  Then  will  it  be  known,  that  whole  of  the  materials  previously  created ; 
**  In  the  beginning,'^  Elohim  wrs  infinitely  because,  although  they  were  at  the  mo- 
more  wise  than  man  throughout  his  gene*  ment  only  unconnected  atoms,  and  oonse- 
rations ;  and  that  even  in  the  end,  when  quently  in  a  fluid  state,  they  were  the 
every  discoveiy  of  every  age  is  summed  up,  actual  substance  out  of  which  infinite  wis- 
that  it  was  tne  foolishness  of  men  which  doro  purposed  to  form,  and  subsequently 
scorned  the  wisdom  of  the  Bible,  and  that  did  form  the  earth,  and  all  the  spheres  of 
it  would  have  been  wise  in  them,  had  they  the  solar  system.  In  foct,  they  then  were 
hallowed  it  with  all  their  powers.  so  many  earths  as  there  were  different  kinds 
"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  of  earthy  atoms,  and  it  was  only  needfiil  to 
heaven  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  assort,  concoct,  and  connect  these  atoms, 
without  form,  and  void ;  and  darkness  was  in  order  to  form  the  various  earths  which 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep :  and  the  Spirit  crown  the  planet  we  inhabit,  and  eveiy 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.'^  other  sphere  throughout  this  universe. 
Here  we  behola  the  Elohim  in  two-fold  Jhxs  whole  mass  would  be  globular; 
'^ction,  viz.,  the  creator  of  and  operator  for  it  invariably  occurs  that  fluids  assume 
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that  fintn  whenever  they  are  suspended,  or 
&U  in  space:  hence  this  mass  would  be 
equally  accessible  on  every  side,  and 
might  revolve  or  be  revolved  at  pleasure 
by  the  Creator.  <  Without  form/  If  this 
applies  to  the  atoms  individually,  then,  as 
only  crude  matter  was  created,  this  points 
ns  to  the  necessity  of  an  operation  upon 
each,  in  (»der  to  its  being  reduced  to  a 
specific  substance  and  form ;  and  if  it  ap- 
plies to  the  whole,  it  refers  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  creation  of  matter,  in  the 
first  instance,  did  not  imply  the  formations 
which  were  the  result  of  subsequent  opera* 
tions;  such  as  a  son,  primary  and  secon* 
daiy  planets,  atmospheres,  strata,  rocks, 
oceans,  earths,  &c.  &c.  'Without  form 
and  void/  Void  of  order  and  beauty — 
a  confiised  mass— a  chaos.  Space  is  an 
immense,  indeed  we  may  say  an  infinite 
void;  and  it  is  (»]ly  in  those  portions  of 
space  where  the  Infinite  has  created  and 
planted  matter  or  spirit,  or  both  together, 
that  space  is  otherwise  than  void. 

The  creation  of  the  solar  system  occu- 
pies hundreds  of  millions  of  cubic  miles ; 
mis  was  and  is  in  space,  although  it  ab- 
stracts its  whole  volume  fix>m  the  void  of 
space.  While  in  one  mass,  and  in  its  pri- 
mitive atoms,  it  occupied  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  that  area  in  space  which  was  des- 
tined to  receive  it,  probably  the  centre,  and 
therefore  the  remainder  was  yet  void.  Deity 
oooupies  space  completely;  for  he  is 
omnipresent,  and  of  course  no  place  can 
be  found  where  he  is  not ;  nevertheless  his 
creations,  in  all  probability,  do  not  as  com- 
pletely fill  space  as  he  himself  does ;  al- 
thougj^  they  are  &r  and  wide,  deep  and 
high,  approaching  infinity ;  but,  if  they  do 
not  completely  fill  space,  then  there  are 
portions  of  space  which  are  void. 

'Darkness  was  upon  the  fiioe  of  the 
deep.*  This  huge  mass  of  opake  atoms 
had  no  light  in  itself,  and  it  appears  there 
was  no  light  afforded  by  space,  or  any  pre- 
viously created  substance  in  space;  for 
darkness  was  upon  its  fiice,  or  exterior. 
Without  form,  void,  and  dark;  what  a 
chaos  was  this — ^what  a  work,  to  induce 
order  and  beauty  from  such  a  state  of 
things.  Who  is  equal  to  this  ?  The  infi- 
nite Elohim,  and  him  alone.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  many  stars  or  suns  existed 
at  this  moment;  for  we  have  a  note  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  "  He,  Jeho- 
vah, made  the  stars  also  f  thus,  of  course, 
they  were  in  existence,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  solar  system ;  but  these  stars  or  suns 
are  so  immensely  distant  firom  that  portion 
of  space  occupied  by  it,  that  darkness 
toon  and  did  leign  there,  maugie  these; 


their  tiny  ragfs  «ould  afibid  no  genial  heat, 
no  cheering  light,  at  such  a  distance,  at  all 
equal  to  t^  wants  of  an  universe.  Every 
night  when  the  moon  is  absent,  we  find  the 
insuffidency  of  all  the  stars  in  the  firmament 
to  furnish  either  the  light  or  genial  warmth 
which  the  earth,  and  human  wants,  re* 
quire. 

What  in  this  exigency  of  creation  is  to 
be  done  ?  That  wluch  was  done,  and  that 
alone:  'The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  fiice  of  the  waters.'  "  He  Inooded  over 
the  abyss*' — fluttering  like  the  hen  over  her 
brood,  inducing  action  in  the  mass,  and 
concocting  the  whole.  Here  the  Creator 
becomes  the  operator,  and  horn,  crude 
matter  produces  genial  substances  for  the 
several  purposes  of  his  subsequent  forma- 
tions. If  human  reason  were  to  become 
the  judge  in  this  case,  even  it  would  say, 
taking  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator  into 
the  account,  this  vras  the  proper  time  for 
such  an  operation ;  then,  when  the  atoms 
of  the  universe  wei«  in  one  mass,  and 
could  be  operated  upon  by  one  continuous 
action,  then  was  the  proper  time  to  refine 
and  concoct  them  into  substances  genial  to 
the  worlds  that  were,  in  the  purposes  dT  the 
Infinite,  to  be  erected  out  of  them;  and 
not  afterwards,  when  these  worids  were 
formed,  to  disturb  or  disrupt  the  spheres, 
for  the  purposes  of  refining  the  materials  of 
which  ttiey  were  formed  in  detail. 

In  these  mighty  works,  as  no  assistant  or 
agent  is  once  named,  it  is  fair  to  conclude, 
that  Elohim  was  the  only  being  engaged  as 
the  creator,  and  as  the  operator  upon  the 
products  of  his  power.  Whatever,  there- 
n>re,  we  behold,  it  is  the  workmanship  of 
his  hands.  The  minute  and  exact  action 
of  Deity,  even  when  that  action  is  exerted 
upon  the  largest  scale,  points  out  the  per- 
fection of  his  works.  They  are  not  the 
showy  and  flimsy  productions  of  a  vain 
mind,  but  the  solia  and  substantial  pro- 
ducts of  Infinite  Wisdom,  as  well  as  of 
Omnipotent  Power ;  and  from  ase  to  age 
evince  these  as  forcibly  as  they  did  in  that 
primeval  day,  "  when  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  (on  beholding  them)  for  joy."  But 
however  pleasing  it  is  to  view  the  Creator 
in  his  works,  the  stupendous  character  of 
these  works  induces  an  awe  which  language 
cannot  paint,  an  awe  which  may  be  felt, 
for  it  is  within  the  scope  of  every  mind, 
but  it  cannot  be  described  by  the  most 
exalted  genius  among  men ;  and  "  the 
high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holjr,''  will  ever  be  ap- 
proached, even  in  his  works,  by  the  truly 
wise,  with  that  reverence  whidi  induces 
praise. 


16  results;  or,  the  huntsman's  death 

ebsults;  9k,  the  huet8ma]i*s  death. 

(B9  Th€  Bev,  J.  Toung.) 


**  How  Tist  and  t ndleu  th«  letaltt  which  E«w,— 
Llk«  oc«ftn>tid0ii  of  hftppinett  or  woe ; 
From  tbinn  bo  trivial  to  the  human  eye» 
That  few  'mong  myriads  ean  tlie  eaaee  deeerf  % 
From  which  the  fate  of  nations  mav  ariie. 
Or  wand'rinff  hosts  be  gather'd  to  the  slcies.— 
Bat  OoD  ordains,  ezperlenee  teaehes  this.— 
Saeh  minute  eaase  the  germ  of  boundless  blita." 

_.^  Rscoaos. 

The  sun  was  not  high  in  tb«  heavens; 
*  only  some  of  the  loftiest  hills  in  their  high- 
est altitudes  had  yet  caught  its  first  bright 
b«uns.  Morning's  grey  still  hung  like  a 
curtain  of  gauze  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  (air  county  of  Leicestershire.  Day's 
bright  regent  marched  on  with  majestic 
strides,  until  the  lofty  hill  of  Bardon  looked 
as  if  encircled  by  a  vest  of  fire ;  while  the 
dewy  exhalations  which  hung  thick  upon 
the  hawthorn  hedges,  appealed,  as  they 
glittered  in  its  speery  mys,  like  strings  of 
pearis  or  diamonds,  affixed  there  by  (airy 
bands,  to  give  unearthly  beauty  and  magic 
richness  to  the  scene.  No  inroads  had  as 
yet  been  made  upon  the  empire  of  silence 
by  the  busy  huntsmen,  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
or  the  bleating  of  sheep, — all  was  profound 
stillness,  as  upon  the  first  morning  of  crea- 
tion, when  Crod  said,  *'  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light,'^  and  while  as  yet  no 
creature  breathed  the  breath  of  life. 

The  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  church  of 
Melton  Mowbray  struck  five,  sending  forth, 
firom  its  Gothic  elevation,  a  deep  sound 
which  reverberated  through  the  still  country, 
and  passed  from  valley  to  valley,  as  in  mock 
response. — All  was  again  solemn  silence — 
when,  suddenly  a  loud  ''  hallo'* — and  the 
Ciy  of  a  pack  of  hounds  floated  upon  the 
breath  ot  mom,"  and  seemed  at  once  to 
break  the  magic  spell.  The  exhilarating 
horn  called  the  huntsmen  to  the  field,  and 

Presently,  nearly  a  score  of  handsome  steeds, 
earing,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  weight, 
their  anxious  riders,  snorted  for  the 
chase,  and,  dashing  across  the  country, 
tiirough  Holy,  Sikby,  and  Woodhouse, 
directed  their  way  towards  Chamwood 
Forest* 

The  object  of  their  pursuit  was  soon  dis- 
covered ;  a  beautifiil  male  fox  was  unearth* 
ed.  The  yelping  of  the  dogs,  and  the  cry 
of  the  huntsman,  soon  made  the  information 
general,  and  those  who  before  were  fiir  in 
Sie  rear,  in  a  moment  came  up  with  their 
fellows.  The  wily  animal,  for  awhile,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
both  men  and  dogs,  and  when  it  again 
*  ~^ke  cover,  it  was  seen  at  a  considerable 
ice  in  the  country.    Li  that  diiection^ 


overieapmg  every  impediment,  horses  and 
bounds  bounded.  One  horseman  &r  out- 
rode his  companions.  His  snorting  steed, 
with  ears  erect,  and  distended  nostrils, 
heeded  neither  bridle  nor  bit.  The  de- 
scription furnished  by  Viigil,  of  the  war- 
horse,  which  is  translated  with  so  much 
spirit  by  Dryden,  seemed  in  part  to  be 
realized  here. 

'  The  fiery  coarser,  when  he  bears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trompets,  and  the  shonts  of  war. 
Pricks  np  his  ears,  and  trembling  with  delight. 
Shifts  pace,  and^paws,  and  hopes  the   promis'd 

fight. 
On  bis  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reelin'4, 
Ruflles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  wind. 
His  b»my  hoofs  arejetty  black  and  ronnd ; 
His  ehlne  is  double  ;  starting  with  a  bound. 
He  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid  ground. 
Fire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  from  his  nostrils  flow  ; 
He  bears  bis  rider  headlong  on  the  foe." 

He  who  bestrode  the  animal  was  a  fine 
horseman  of  about  five-and-twenty ;  ele- 
gant in  person,  and  of  a  connexion,  such 
as  pridea  itself  upon  its  ability  to  trace  an 
uncontaminated  aescent,  if  not  firom  royal 
blood,  at  least  from  some  of  the  most  noble 
and  heroic,  from  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest.  His  companions  pressed  hard 
after  him,  and  envied  his  speed.  His 
triumph  appeared  nearly  complete.  Rey- 
nard already  lost  ground ;  the  dogs  were 
close  upon  his  haunches  ;  more  than  once 
the  hunted  animal  had  looked  round — 
**  grinned  horribly,''  at  his  crael  pursuers, 
and  again  fled  for  his  life. 

At  this  eventful  moment,  the  fore-feet  of 
the  horse,  sunk  into  a  deep  hole,  which  had 
been  overgrown  with  weeds  axid  rushes—' 
he  stumbled  and  fell,  while  his  rider  was 
hurled  with  incredible  violence  against  a 
lai^  oak  at  a  few  yards'  distance. — His 
heart 

'*  HeavM  but  one  groan,  and  was  for  ever  still." 

"  Beauderk  is  unhorsed" — burst  at 
once  from  a  dozen  lips,  and  instant  aid  was 
rendered  him,  but,  alas  I  it  was  too  late,—- 
his  career  was  ended.  He  had  been  sum- 
moned, thus  unexpectedly,  to  render  his 
account  at  the  tribunal  of  God,  for  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body. 

With  all  possible  despatch,  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Hudescote,  and  medical  assist- 
ance procured,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  his  head  had  been  dreadfully  firactured, 
and  that  his  neck  was  dislocated  by  the  falL 
so  that,  whatever  human  assistance  could 
have  been  supposed  available,  even  on  the 
spot  on  which  ne  fell,  all  would  have  been 
in  vain. 

As  the  distance  from  Huclescote  to  Lei- 
cester is  only  eleven  miles,  no  surprise  can 
be  excited  from  the  (act,  that  two  hours  had 
not  elajjsed  after  the  accident,  before  tb^ 
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intellfgence  had  spread  through  a  large 
number  of  fomilies  in  the  town.  Poor 
Beauclerk  was  highly  and  deservedly  re- 
spected. He  wanted  but.  one  thing,  it  was 
said  by  many, — but  wanting  that,  he  wanted 
every  thing, — to  render  him  all  that  a 
human  being  could  desire  to  be, — Reli- 
gion! That,  indeed,  he  had  not.  He 
was  a  fashionable  of  the*day,  without  either 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  Dandy,  or  the 
loose  profanity  of  a  professed  gallant.  His 
correct  views  of  true  gentility  preserved 
him  from  the  one,  while  his  natural  habits 
induced  a  repugnance  to  the  low  and  de- 
grading vices  which  are  bedizened  with  the 
epithets  of  gallantry  and  spirit.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  said,  tluit  a  misconception  of 
the  nature  of  religion,  judging  of  it  only  by 
the  imprudent  conduct  of  some  of  its  un- 
holy professors,  and  not  from  the  statute 
book  of  truth  itself,  led  him  to  be  more 
indifferent  to  its  paramount  claims,  and 
inconceivable  importance,  than  he  other- 
wise might  have  been. 

The  fflgh  of  regret,  and  the  tear  of  sorrow, 
bnist  from  the  hearts  and  fell  from  the  eyes  of 
many,  as  the  tidings  reached  them,  that  the 
youi^  and  amiable  Walmer  Beauclerk  was 
killed.  But  there  was  one  family  to  which 
the  busy  report  soon  reached^  to  describe 
the  grief  of  which,  would  require  language 
such  as  has  not  yet  been  employed  by  hu- 
man tongue.  It  was  frenzy  itself,  and 
frenzy  in  its  climax ;  It  assumed  a  wildness 
of  the  most  desolating  order— and  there 
was  ONE  of  that  family,  who  heaid  the 
tidings  as  though  she  heanl  them  not.  A 
stapor  at  fiist  fastened  upon  her  finely 
cultivated  mind,  as  if  the  fountain  of  con^ 
adousness  was  suddenly  dried  up.  She 
tat  unmoved  where  first  the  information 
had  reached  her. 

♦*  Pale,  as  a  marble  ttatae  pale'/ 
until  the  tide  of  powerful  feeling,  rushing 
with  impetuous  and  devastating  violence 
through  her  stricken  heart,  she  raved  aloud, 
demanding  with  maniacal  cry,  her  own,  her 
dear,  dear  Beauclerk,  and  then  sunk  awhile 
into  the  arms  of  unconsciousness  by  conti- 
nued  swoonings. 

This  was  the  lovely, — the  betrothed 
Geoigiana.  The  day  of  the  espousals  of 
Beauclerk  and  herself  had  already  been 
fixed.  ITie  bridal  attire  was  prepared, 
cards  of  invitation  to  an  extensive  circle 
had  been  despatched — one  week  and  a  few 
days,  only,  intervened  betwixt  the  solemni- 
zation of  tfie  rite,  which  tlie  town  stood  on 
the  tip-toe  of  desire  to  witness.  On  the 
morohjg  of  the  present  day,  Georgiana  had 

rode  on  a  visit  to  the  seat  of  Lord  W 

a  near  relation,  where  Beauclerk  was   to 
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have  joined  her  in  die  evening  at  a  splendid 
ball. 

The  day   was  fast  declining,  and  busy 
preparation  was  making  for 

"  Mad  revplry's  own  rel^— the  waste  of  time, 
Tbe  idle  romp,  and  sacrifice  of  liealUi/' 

when  the  crushing  intelligence  reached  the 
ears  of  the  fascinating  fair  one.  As  soon  ns 
she  had  so  far  recovered  from  herswooninir, 
as  to  express  her  wishes,  she  insisted  upon 
being  instantly  assisted  to  her  carriage,  and 
driven  home.  Every  means  resorted  to, 
to  induce  her  to  change  her  mind,  was  ;o 
no  purpose;  her  determination  was  fixed, 
therefore  complied  with.  Lord  W 
himself  accompanied  her  to  her  father's, 
and,  with  all  the  soothing  expsessions  of 
friendship,  strove  to  calm  the  alarming 
paroxysm  of  her  agony, — but 

"  Who  can  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd. 
Or  pliiclc  from  memory  a  rooted  sorrow?" 

Week  after  week  passed  away,  and  each 
succeeding  period  left  the  widowed  Geor- 
g  ana — for  so  in  heart  she  felt  she  was, — 
as  it  found  her,  a  prey  to  consuming  sor- 
row. Health  no  longer  gamboled  on  her 
cheek ;  her  pointed  and  ready  wit,  no  lon- 
ger threw  around  its  fascinations,  or  dealt 
out  its  sarcastic  repartees;  nor  did  her 
form,  beautiful  as  if  intended  for  a  model 
of  symmetry  itself,  gf'^ce  the  ball-room, 
or  pass  down  the  mazy  dance.  Her  mind 
had  retired  into  itself,  and,  during  the  hours 
of  solitary  and  lonely  seclusion,  she  had 
made  discoveries,  which  never  could  have 
been  conceived  of,  amidst  the  fashionable 
groups  from  which  she  had  but  recently 
been  separated.  The  sorrow,  under  which 
she  laboured,  had  not  merely  given  her  a 
transient  disrelish  for  the  enjoyments  of 
parties,  routs,  and  revels,  but  appeared  to 
have  broken  up  her  very  power  of  partici- 
pating in  such  enjoyments.  Some  alarm- 
mg,  yet  indistinct  conceptions  of  her  moral 
character,  threw  her  mind  into  a  state  of 
inconceivable  anxiety.  She  strove  to  turn 
from  the  unwelcome  impression,  but  it 
pursued  her,  or  i*ather  she  bore  in  her  own 
person  the  positive  evidence  of  her  depra- 
vity ;  her  conscience  had  been  roused  from 
its  torpidity,  and  now  clammered  in  accents 
of  condemnation  against  the  things  which 
she  had  formerly  allowed.  A  course  of 
amendment  was  proposed  in  her  own  mind, 
and,  under  secret  purposes  of  renouncinp: 
the  world,  in  its  "  pomps  and  vanities," 
she  soothed  herself  awhile  into  the  belief, 
that  her  future  conduct  should  make  repa- 
ration for  her  former  errors. 

Leicester  was  at  this  period  favoured 
with  the  ministry  of  the  eminent  Mr.  Ro- 
binson, whose  piety,  zeal,  and  minister?  ' 
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qualifications  have  seldom  been  exceeded, 
'he  charch  in  which  Mr.  Robinson  dis- 
pensed the  word  of  life,  (St.  Mary's)  was 
that  in  which  Georgiana  and  her  friends 
held  their  family  pew;  and  to  it,  when  they 
did  v^isit  the  church,  they  went.  Of  the 
enthusiastic  views  of  Mr.  Robinson,  they 
did  not  highly  approve :  but  then,  his  cha- 
racter was  unimpeachable,  and  seemed  as 
an  impregnable  bulwark  against  any  attack 
which  even  the  foes  of  truth  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  make.  They  did  indeed,  not 
infrequently,  in  the  fashionable  circles 
which  they  visited,  deplore  most  patheti- 
cally that  the  Church  of  England  should 
have  within  her  peaceful  borders,  some  of 
those  fanatical  disturbers  of  quiet  order, 
who,  like  the  unauthorised  teachers  of  dis- 
sent should  feel  anxious  to  turn  the  world 
upside  down ;  as  however  they  hoped  that 
the  activity  of  some  of  their  mitred-headed 
defenders  of  the  faith  would  stop  the  alarm- 
ing progress  of  evil,  they  bore  what  they 
then  had  nut  the  ability  to  remedy. 

The  first  place  to  which  Georgiana  re- 
paired after  her  partial  convalescence  was 
to  St.  Mary's.  The  seat  which  on  former 
occasions  she  had  filled,  she  again  occupied; 
but  now  the  listless  attitudes,  and  the  irre- 
verent gaze,  the  results  of  a  spirit  unim- 
pressed and  unengaged,  no  longer  charac- 
terized her.  She  saw,  she^/f,  a  beauty 
and  a  majesty  in  worship,  till  then  un- 
known. The  sentiment  of  Jacob  at  Bethel, 
possessed  her :  "  How  dreadful  is  this 
place  I  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of 
God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven."  Her 
soul  seemed  absorbed  in  the  solemnities  of 
the  service.  She  listened  with  all  the  do- 
cile simplicity  of  a  child  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, and  while  the  venerable  messenger  of 
truth  expatiated  on  afflictions,  and  the 
happy  results  which  sometimes  follow  their 
endurance,  Georgiana  conceived  his  eye 
rested  exclusively  upon  herself,  and  that 
some  officious  friend  had  furnished* him 
with  a  statement  of  her  peculiar  case :  but 
by  what  process,  a  knowledge  of  the  feel- 
ings of  her  mind  had  been  attained  to  by 
him,  she  was  at  a  loss  to  difine.  Still 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  piety,  she  returned  to  her  closet,  and  by 
the  word  of  God,  and  prayer,  sought  the 
direction  of  Infallibility  itself. 

Time  continued  in  its  unceasing  flight  to 
pass  on.  Georgiana  had  for  months  regu- 
larly attended  at  the  house  of  God,  to  the 
no  small  mortification  of  her  affectionate, 
but  mistaken  friends.  Still  no  acquaint- 
ance had  been  formed  betwixt  herself  and 
Mr.  Robinson.  He  had  never  been  invited 
♦o  her  father's  house,  and,  as  she  had  ceased 


to  visit  altogether,  she  had  not  as  yet  met 
with  him.  At  length,  however,  the  plea- 
sure which  she  had  oflen  wished  to  enjoy 
was  afforded  her,  by  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, and  an  unchanging  friendship  with  the 
reverend  gentleman.  Passing  the  parson- 
age-house one  sabbath,  between  the  ser- 
vices, Georgiana  observed  him  standing  at 
the  door.  A  polite  recognition  took  place, 
followed  by  a  kind  invitation  from  Mr. 
Robinson,  to  enter  bis  house.  The  invita- 
tion was  most  cheerfully  accepted  by  her, 
and  a  conversation  commenced  of  an  order 
most  likely  to  interest  and  benefit  her  mind. 
Mr.  Robinson  had  for  a  considerable  time 
observed  her  regular  attendance  at  his 
church,  and  her  devout  deportment  while 
there,  but,  until  this  period,  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  such  pleasing  results. 

Hitherto  the  path  of  Georgiana  had  been 
comparatively  smooth,  but  the  declaration 
of  Him  whom  she  had  determined  to  follow 
alike  "  through  evil  and  good  report,'* 
could  not  be  avoided  by  actual  experience. 
"If  any  man  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus, 
he  shall  suffer  persecution.  And  **  a 
man's  foes  shall  be  those  of  his'  own  house." 
Some  of  her  late  friends  derided  her  fana- 
tical notions,  some  pitied  her  weakness,  and 
not  a  few  settled  it  in  their  minds,  that  the 
disappointment  she  had  met  with  had  af- 
fected her  mental  powers,  and  that  if  she  had 
not  a  devil, — she  was  at  least  mad.  Even 
to  her  most  endeared  relations,  she  appeared 
as  one  little  belter  than  a  stranger;  still  she 
continued  "  steadfast,  and  unmoveable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord." 

Two  years  had  run  off  the  wheel  of  time, 

when  the  Rev.  Mr.  C the  pious  and 

intelligent  curate  of  Mr.  Robinson,  who  had 
for  some  months  previously,  offered  himself, 
among  several  others  dignified  for  title, 
rank,  and  fortune^  for  the  affections  of 
Georgiana,  received  her  hand  at  the  altar. 
The  dazzle  of  worldly  pomp  and  influence 
had  ceased  to  affect  her,  and  she  chose 
rather  to  be  the  wife  of  a  country  curate 
now,  than  to  figure  as  she  might  have  done, 
the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  the  gay 
and  the  beautiful,  as  the  lady  of  some  half- 
witted or  profligate  honourable^  Eminently 
calculated,  by  her  piety  and  cultivated 
mind,  for  the  important  situation  which 
she  now  filled,  she  soon  became,  by  her 
prudent  and  persevering  zeal,  her  amiable 
and  unassuming  spirit,  a  pattern  of  good 
works  to  those  among  whom  she  moved. 

Shortly  after  their  union,  the  affectionate 

Sair  removed   from   Leicester,  to  a  short 
istance  from  Nottingham.    Sir  Thomas 
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Peikins   having  preseDted   Mr.  C 
with  the  liriDg  of  Bunny. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  splendid  mansion 
of  Sir  Thomas,  stood  the  more  humble 

dwdling  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  C . 

Tbey  had  not  long  taken  up  their  residence 
in  their  new  pansh,  before  a  polite,  but 
pressing  card  of  invitation  was  received  by 
tbem,  firom  the  baronet  and  his  lady,  to 
meet  a  party  at  the  hall  for  dinner,  on  an 
appointed  day.  Sensitive  to  excess,  the 
interesting  Mrs.  C.  fearing  lest  the  duties 
(tf  her  station  might  be  broken  in  upon  by 
such  acquaintance,  and  dreading  the  possi- 
bihty  too,  of  again  feeling  attached  to  parties 
and  pursuits  which  she  had  from  principle 
given  up,  and  which  she  now  felt  she  ought  to 
decline,  she  pressed  Mr.  C to  ex- 
cose  lumself  from  accepting  the  kind 
invitation  which  Sir  Thomas  had  so  kindly 
tent  them. 

Ingenious  as  the  excuse  might  have  been 
which  the  rev.  gentleman  tendered,  it  was 
not  deemed  conclusive  by  his  friendly  pa- 
tron. Before  the  day  had  arrived,  Mrs. 
C  was  surprised  in  the  midst  of  her 
domestic  arrangements,  by  a  visit,  sam 
ceremoniy  from  Lady  Parkins  herself,  who, 
with  all  the  good-natured  familiarity  of  good 
breeding,  jocosely  informed  her  that  she 
was  aware  her  acknowledgments  were  due 
to  Mrs.  C  for  her  pleasant  morning 
ride,  for  had  she  not  by  her  witchery  influ- 
enced the  mind  of  Mr.  C ,  the  ex- 
cuse which  he  had  tendered  to  Sir  Thomas 
would  not  have  been  made,  and  so  her 
lide  would  not  have  been  called  for;  she 
bad  however  called  to  say,  that  no  excuses 
which  the  ready  mind  of  Mrs.  C 
nigbt  ibmish,  would  satisfy  either  herself 
or  Sir  Thomas.  "  In  short,''  added  the 
smiling  lady,  ^'  Sir  Thomas  has  charged  me 
to  say,  you  must  favour  us  with  your  com- 
pany nolens  volens."     In  vain  did   Mrs. 

C-— urge-her  incapacity  to  mix  again 

with  parties,  it  was  reasoning  which  Lady 
Perkins  did  not  understand.  In  vain  did 
she  plead  the  want  of  dresses  which  would 
comport  with  her  ladyship's  splendid 
drawing-room,  and  especially  the  singular 
notoriety  she  should  possess — from  her 
plain  and  unomamented  cap. 

Lady  Parkins  had  no  ears  for  any  thing 
which  did  not  accord  with  her  wishes,  and 
every  moment's  hesitancy  to  comply  with 
her  desires  only  tended  to  augment  them. 
AAer  more  than  half  an  hour's  controversy 
on  the  subject  in  question,  her  ladyship 
most  afiectionately  pressed  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
C ,  and  as  she  stepped  into  her  car- 
riage, nodded  a  familiar  "  good  day,"  and 
lotKfaiDg  her  smiliDg  lips  with  her  fingers, 


called  out,  as  the  vehicle  moved  off-**' We 
shall  see  you  on  Thursday." 

Two  days  afier  this  visit,  on  the  return  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C— —  from  an  evening's 
walk,  which  they  had  taken,  to  see  and 
converse  with  an  invalid  in  an  adjoining 
village ;  the  servant  informed  Mrs.  C 
that  a  box  directed  to  herself  had  been  left 
by  one  of  Lady  Parkins'  servants.  On  its 
being  opened,  a  splendid  dress  cap,  ac« 
companied  by  a  polite  note  from  Lady 
Parkins,  requesting  the  fovour  of  her  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  were  discovered.  Mrs« 
C  saw  instantly  the  invincible  de- 

termination of  her  ladyship,  that  she  should 
accept  the  invitation,  and  felt  as  if  good 
manners  would  not  permit  her  longer  to 
oppose.  Still  she  felt  a  measure  of  regret 
beyond  what  she  could  even  account  for: 
and  notwithstanding  the  affectionate  raillery 
of  Mr.  C  ■  upon  the  subject,  a  sleep- 

less night  and  an  uneasy  day  preceded  the 
dreaded  visit. 

The  appointed  morning  arrived ;  and  on 

reaching  the  hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C 

were  introduced  to  a  large  and  fashionable 
company,  many  of  whom,  having  heard  of 

the  accomplishments  of  Mrs.  C ,  were 

anxious  to  meet  her^  The  young  and  the 
aged,  lavished  alike  upon  her  all  the  atten- 
tions which  even  envy  of  superior  attrac- 
tions either  of  person  or  parts  will  not 
sometimes  fail  to  produce.  It  was  upwards 
of  two  years  and  a  half  since  she  had  mixed 
in  a  polite  circle ;  yet  the  charms  of  elegant 
manners  and  the  attractions  of  occasional 
intellectual  converse  won  upon  her  insensi- 
bly, and  with  a  degree  of  unconsciousness 
she  became  one  of  the  party,  or  felt  as  if 
she  breathed  in  her  own  atmosphere.  Her 
conversational  powers  were  of  a  superior 
order,  and  now  the  employment  of  them 
was  courted.  Her  opinion  was  ^constandy 
requested,  and  her  decisions  listened  to 
with  well-bred  deference.  The  occasional, 
and  indeed  frequent  pleasantly  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas and  his  amiable  lady,  enlivened  the 

party,  and  Mrs.  C felt  a  portion  of 

gratification. 

Many  circumstances  frequently  unite  to 
produce  results  which  were  not  previously 
contemplated.  So  it  was  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  these  tended  greatly  to  pro- 
duce the  ease  which  Mrs.  C— •  enjoyed. 
Her  high  sense  of  courtesy,  and  attention  to 
polite  behaviour,  made  her  feel,  that  as  a 
guest  of  Sir  Thomas,  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  good  manners  to  be  reserved  and  unaffa- 
ble at  his  table.  In  addition  to  this,  she 
had  taken  her  seat  at  dinner  by  the  side  of 
a  most  fascinating  and  well-informed  gen- 
tleman, a  captain  in  the  East  India  servir 
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Blended  with  the  usual  frankness  of  a  BriU 
ish  sailor,  and  the  attractions  of  a  handsome 
person,  he  possessed  a  winning  address,  a 
voice  whose  tones  he  knew  well  how  to  mo- 
dulate so  as  to  produce  effect,  and  a  disposi- 
tion highly  tinctured  with  gallantry.  Like 
Desdemona  listening  to  the  Moor's  narra- 
tive of  hardships  by  ''  flood  and  field,''  she 
attended  to  his  touching  or  sprightly  ac- 
counts of  the  service  and  scenes  through 
which  he  had  passed. 

Earlier  than  the  usual  hour  in  the  evening, 
the  company  moved  to  a  spacious  and  su- 
perbly lighted  ball-room.  Thither  the  cap- 
tain escorted   Mrs.    C .    The   music 

struck  up  in  "  soul-subduing  sounds."  The 
polite  son  of  Neptune  requested  and  ob- 
tained the   hand  of  Mrs.   C as  his 

partner,  and  immediately  with  this  accom- 
plished lady  led  off  the  dance !    Scarcely 

iiad  Mrs.  C reached  the  bottom  of  the 

room,  before  an  overwhelming  conviction, 
amounting  almost  to  distraction,  seized  her 
mind,  in  reference  to  the  impropriety  of  her 
conduct.  The  struggle  now  was  short; 
she  no  longer  meditated  what  course  to 
take ;  she  aiiended  no  longer  to  the  sophis- 
try of  a  fallen  human  nature,  but  instantly, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  left  the 
apartment,  and  hurried  towards  her  quiet 
dwelling.  The  moon  shone  brightly  as  she 
quitted  the  hall,  and,  with  a  mind  agonized 
and  yet  prayerful,  stie  passed  on  alone,  nor 
halted  until  she  found  the  doors  of  her  own 
welcome  recluse  shut  upon  her. 

The  departure  of  Mrs.  C was  not 

immediately  discovered,  but  when  it  was, 
an  alarming  sensation  spread  through  the 
party.  Inquiries  were  instantly  set  on  foot 
concerning  her.  No  one  had  seen  her 
leave  the  room,  and  even  the  captain,  at 
the  moment  of  her  exit,  having  turned  to 
exchange  a  word  with  a  gentleman  near 
him,  could  neither  give  information  of,  nor 
account  for  her  sudden  departure.  Infor- 
mation, however,  from  a  servant,  soon  pro- 
duced order.    Mrs.  C had  met  her 

as  she  hurried  from  the  hall,  and  com- 
plained of  sudden  indisposition,  and  inti- 
mating her  fear  of  disturbing  the  company, 
she  had  conceived  it  most  proper  to  return 
home,  but  at  the  same  time  objected  to  the 
tendered  services  of  the  servant.  The  dance 
was  resumed  with  all  the  spirit  which  the 
devotees  of  so  unintellectual  an    employ 

could   display,  while  Mr.   C hasted 

home  to  join  his  beloved  Georgiana.  Here 
an  understanding  soon  took  place,  while 

the  positive  determination  of  Mrs.  C 

was  made,  never  again,  on  any  pretence,  to 
mingle  with  the  fashionable  world. 

A  few  years  after  this,  Sir  Thomas  Par- 


kins, was  rather  suddenly  summoned  to 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  his  widow,  who  had 
ever  cherishea  the  most  affectionate  regards 
towards  Mrs.  C  ,  feeling  the  loneliness 
of  her  situation,  determined  to  break  up 
her  establishment,  and,  if  possible,  more 

fully  to  enjoy  the  society  of  Mrs.  C . 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  she  made  a 
proposal  of  the  most  handsome  kind,  that 
she  might  reside  with  her  friends  at  the  rectory. 
This  was  a  new  trial  for  the  amiable  woman. 
She  knew  the  spirit  and  habits  of  Lady  Par- 
kins, and  trembled  lest  such  a  connexion 
might  have  an  unfavourable  influence  over  her 
own  mind.  After  considerable  conversa- 
tion and  prayer  for  direction,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  proposed  change  in  their 
establishment,  and  her  ladyship  became  a 
resident  beneath  their  humble  roof. 

The  influence  of  practical  piety  soon 
displayed  itself  in  the  conduct  of  Lady 
Parkins.  Hie  spirit  of  the  pious  Mrs. 
C was  caught  by  her ;  light  was  fol- 
lowed by  conviction  ;  and  conviction  led  to 
the  diligent  search  afler,  and  speedy  pos- 
session of,  that  grace  which  renews  the 
heart,  and  sanctifies  the  soul.  Humility 
and  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  not  of  party,  were  now  the  principal 
characteristics  of  Lady  Parkins.  Not  only 
by  proxy,  but  in  person,  she  strove  to  do 
good ;  and  hence  she  became  herself  a 
Sabbath  School  Teacher,  in  a  village  some 
distance  from  Bunny ;  and  in  order  to  de- 
vote all  her  time  to  this  **  work  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love,''  not  unfrequently  did  she 
eat  her  dinner  in  the  school-room,  and  then 
resume  her  insti  notions  to  the  children  of 
thepoor. 

llie  inhabitants  of  the  rectoiy  were  a 
happy,  useful  trio.  They  copied  the  exam- 
ple aud  emulated  the  spirit  of  Him,  who 
**  went  about  doing  good." — Often  did 
Mrs.  C—  admiringly  survey  the  myste- 
rious workings  of  the  providence  of  God ; 
and  while,  with  her  beloved  husband  and 
Lady  Parkins,  she  contemplated  the  won- 
derful results  which  had  flowed  from  the 
premature  death  of  her  lamented  Beau- 
clerk,  subscribe  to  the  sublime  aphorism  of 
the  psalmist,  '^Clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  him,  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment are  the  habitation  of  his  throne" — 
while  with  Cowper  each  of  the  party  sang— 

'*  Long  anafflicted,  undifimay'd 

In  pleasure's  patli  I  stray'd  ; 

Tbou  mad'st  roe  feel  thy  chasieninf  rodi 

And  straight  I  turn'd  unto  my  Uod. 

What  though  it  pierc*d  my  fainting  heart, 
I  bless'd  the  hand  that  causM  the  smart; 
He  taaght  my  tears  awhile  to  flow, 
But  say'd  me  from  eternal  woe." 

Brigg, 
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Tii£  ATHEIST.  Tarioos  quarters  towards  Ihe  sacred  edifice^ 
(for  it  was  Sunday  morning),  and  it  formed 

••  Lo.  a  form,  divinely  brigbt.  "^  unpleasing  sight  to  See  the  aged  assisted 

Descends  and  bursts  upon  my  right,  by  the  youthful,  or  the  rustic  flaxen-haired 

A  seraph  of  illustrious  birth.  girf  fed  UD  the  hill  bv  her  niddy-faced  ad- 

Rehgiou  IS  her  name  on  earlh.*^  °  .  t^  J  «'    ^^^    •* 

Cotton.  mirer. 

-Tisheav'n  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter,  ^    "Come,    LawrCDCe,"    Said    I,  "  let    US 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man.'*      Addison.  hasten  across  the  fields,  and  make  two  of 

the  congregation" — "  With  all  my  heart,'' 

It  was  on  a  delightful  July  momin^ir,  during  returned  be,  and,  taking  my  arm,  we  walked 
a  short  sojourn  in  the  north  of  England,  to  the 'margin  of  the  lake,  where  the  ^s- 
ihat  my  friend  Charles  Lawrence  and  my-  sage-boat  awaited  to  ferry  us  over.  The 
self  forsook  our  pillows,  to  wander  amid  distance  to  the  church  was  about  three 
the  charming  scenery  which  surrounds  miles,  on  account  of  the  long  sweep  taken 
Bassenthwaite  Water;  one  of  the  most  by  the  hills  in  their  descent,  it  therefore 
beautiful  lakes  in  Cumberland.  occupied  nearly  an  hour  to  traverse  the  in- 
Enlivened  by  the  warbling  of  the  fea*  termediate  ground  ;  and  on  arriving  at  the 
thered  choir,  we  trod  airily  along,  until  we  door  we  paused,  thinking  it  would  appear 
had  surmounted  one  of  the  highest  hills,  indecorous  to  enter  so  long  after  service  had 
which  bound  the  lake  on  its  northern  side,  commenced,  and  eventually  determined  on 
The  enchanting  prospect  that  every  where  strolling  about  the  church-yard  until  it  was 
met  our  view  would  have  amply  repaid  a  over.  Every  thing  here  was  calculated  to 
walk  ten  times  the  distance  of  that  we  had  tranquillize  the  mind,  and  soften  the  every- 
taken.  About  three  miles  to  the  south  lay  day  feelings  of  the  heart  to  that  mellow 
the  smiling  vale  of  Keswick,  nurturing  in  melancholy,  yet  pleasing  tone,  which  the 
its  bosom  the  town  of  Keswick,  and  the  emblems  of  mortality  are  sure  to  inspire, 
lake  of  Derwent  Water,  with  all  its  paradi-  A  deep  shade  was  cast  over  the  ground  by 
siacal  scenery  of  bold  lofty  uplands,  and  a  thickly  planted  row  of  yew-trees  that  sur- 
smiling  tranquil  valleys.  Beyond  this  rounded  it,  and  many  a  tale  of  sorrow  was 
could  be  traced  the  expansive  silver  waters  told  by  the  wooden  tombs,  which  recorded 
of  Buttermere  Lake,  and  Lowes  Water,  the  the  death  of  husbands,  wives,  parents,  and 
latter  of  which  closed  at  that  point  the  view,  children.  The  burial-ground  extended  to 
and  seemed  to  kiss  the  orb  whose  brilliancy  the  very  verge  of  the  hill  which  at  one  side 
tinged  her  bosom  with  gold.  .  On  the  op^  was  pretty  steep,  and  presented  the  same 
posite  side  of  Bassenthwaite,  was  a  wide  scene  to  view,  that  we  had  before  beheld ; 
extent  of  pasture  land,  here  swelling  into  though  every  featore  of  it  was  altered  on 
smaU  eminences,  and  anon  sinking  grace,  account  of  its  being  seen  from  a  different 
folly  into  sloping  vales ;  all  aUke  clothed  point. 

with  the  freshest  verdure,  relieved  in  many  We  had  now  a  better  opportunity  of 
parts  by  clusters  of  small  white  cottages,  admiring  the  beautifully,  simple  style  in 
which  gemmed  the  landscape,  and  seemed  which  the  church  was  built.  It  consisted 
like  so  many  pearls  upon  the  mantle  of  of  a  long  low  chancel,  and  at  the  west-end 
nature.  On  the  skirts  ot  these  fields  soared  a  square  embattled  tower  or  belfiry.  Many 
the  towering  mountain  Skiddaw,  like  a  parts  appeared  to  have  been  recently  in  a 
giant  protector  of  Nature's  works,  and  the  very  ruinous  condition,  as  they  were  patched 
entire  scene  received  animation  from  the  up  with  red  bricks,  giving  die  building  an 
rapidity  with  which  the  river  Derwent  appearance  of  much  greater  stability  than, 
flowed  through  its  whole  length,  sparkling  perhaps,  it  really  possessed, 
and  winding  like  a  silver-scaled  serpent.  Whilst  thus  indulging  ourselves,  we  were 
As  we  stood  gazing  tranquilly  upon  the  attracted  by  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  who 
beauties  I  have  presumptuously  endeavour-  was  slowly  toiling  up  the  hill,  evidently  in 
ed  to  describe,  the  still  air  was  suddenly  great  pain.  Age  had  bent  him  nearly  to 
broken  by  the  tolling  of  a  bell ;  and  look-  the  ground,  and  it  appeared  totally  impos- 
ing in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sound  sible  for  him  to  preserve  a  standing  position 
proceeded,  we  perceived,  enthroned  upon  without  the  assistance  of  two  stout  oaken 
the  apex  of  a  gentle  acclivity,  one  of  those  staves  on  which  he  leaned  his  whole  weight, 
gothic  ivy.grown  churches  which  have  stood  He  was  clad  in  a  well-brushed  but  thread- 
in  different  parts  of  the  country — uninjured  bare  coat  of  a  russet-gray  colour,  with  long 
by  the  lapse  of  time^since  the  primitive  skirts,  each  furnished  with  a  pocket,  out  of 
days  of  Christianity  in  this  country.  Al-  which  peeped  a  prayer-book  and  a  bible, 
ready  were  cleanly  and  neatly  attired  pea-  A  flowered  waistcoat  that  reached  consi- 
saots  pfoceediDg  with  sedate  steps  uom  derabiy  below  his  hips,  scarcely  allowip' 
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pair  of  cord  small-clothes  which  he  wore 
to  be  seen ;  and  ox-hide  gaiters,  witii  the 
hair  outwards,  completed  his  costume.  His 
shoes  bad  been  carefully  brushed  and  oiled, 
and  were  decorated  with  massive  silver 
buckles :  and  from  beneath  his  three-cor- 
nered hat  streamed  long  yet  thin  locks  of 
grey  hair,  which,  though  not  possessing  the 
beauty  of  snowy-white,  appeared  equally 
venerable. 

When  the  old  man  had  reached  the 
church-door,  he  leaned  against  it  gasping  for 
breath,  apparently  exhausted.  We  ap- 
proached. "  My  good  friend,"  said  I  to 
him,  *^  you  seem  far  too  feeble  to  venture 
the  distance  you  must  have  come  without 
some,  one  to  assist  you." 

"  Alas,  sir  I*'  he  replied,  "  I  am  indeed ; 
yet  I  would  not  miss  hearing  our  reverend 
vicar,  were  my  pains  and  the  distance  tie. 
bled." 

"  That  may  be,"  observed  Lawrence, 
"  but  'tis  a  pity  that  one  seemingly  so  zea- 
lous should  -not  be  able  to  arrive  at  the 
commencement  of  service,  and  he  pointed 
to  the  church  clock. 

"  Ah,  sir,  it  is  not  for  want  of  the  will ; 
but  my  old  dame  would  have  it  that  I  was 
too  ill  to  venture  abroad  this  morning,  and 
I  was  therefore  obliged  to  wait  until  she  had 
gone  out,  before  I  durst  leave  my  bed ;  but 
truly,  truly  I  hope  the  Lord  will  forgive  my 
backwardness ;"  and  with  a  tearful  eye  he 
entered  the  church. 

**  Does  not  this  cry  shame  upon  us ;" 
cried  I,  turning  to  my  friend,  **•  that  we, 
who  are  healthy  and  active  should  lack  that 
old  man's  piety  V 

**  Foolery  rather,"  exclaimed  a  voice 
behind  us,  and  turning  suddenly  round  we 
beheld,  with  some  surprise,  a  stranger  lean- 
ing against  a  small  wooden  monument.  In 
person  he  was  six  feet  high,  well  made  and 
dignified :  his  age  might  be  about  thirty, 
but  care,  dissipation,  and  something  unde- 
finable,  seemed  to  have  impressed  the 
lineaments  of  his  handsome,  though  wan 
countenance,  with  a  premature  old  age. — 
*'  I  begf  pardon,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  for 
being  unintentionally  surprised  into  an  ex- 
clamation, which  yon  old  fool  led  me  to 
make  by  his  cant." 

"  Heavens !"  cried  I,  "  and  is  it  possible 
a  man  in  appearance  so  devout  should  be 
a  hypocrite  I" 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  said  not  that,"  returned 
tbe  stranger, ''  he  may  be  sincere  enough 
in  what  he  says,  but  it  maddens  me  to  see 
those  who  have  lived  so  many  years,  still 
sufier  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon — ^still 
be  governed  by  the  opinions  of  others — 
and  even  risk  their  lives  by  leaving  a  bed 


of  sickness,  to  listen  to  the  lies  and  trash, 
served  up  in  the  garb  of  what  asses  rather 
than  men  term  religion." 

''You  are  an  Atheist,"  said  Charles 
Lawrence,  boldly. 

''  Men  call  me  so ;  with  others  who,  like 
myself,  laugh  at  the  idle  tales  of  church- 
men. Religion  may  be  a  good  political 
cheat,  to  keep  the  rabble  quiet,  but  no  man 
of  sense  will  for  a  moment  believe  in  the 
visionary  tales  of  a  Creator,  and  a  future." 

"  According  to  which  doctrine,"  inter- 
rupted J,  **  it  matters  not  whether  our  ac- 
tions are  good  or  evil,  as — if  we  escape 
detection  of  our  crimes  in  this  worid — we 
escape  punishment  altogether,  there  being 
no  future  state  for  the  rewarding  or  chas- 
tising of  our  souls." 

"  Futurity ! — souls ! — ha  ha  ha ! — thus 
are  men  deceived.  No,  no,  believe  me  if 
we  do  possess  souls,  they  perish  with  our 
bodies,  and  the  only  hell  is  that  which  in- 
habits our  bosom  in  the  shape  of  conscience, 
the  reproaches  of  which  inflict  keener  tor- 
tures than  could  the  rack." 

*'  But  what  requital  are  we  then  to  re- 
ceive for  those  commendable  acts  which  are 
not  rewarded  by  the  world  V*  I  asked.  The 
Atheist  for  a  moment  fixed  his  searching 
eyes  upon  my  face,  and  then  replied,  '^  With 
all  your  piety,  you  never  can  have  per- 
formed a  truly  good  action,  or  you  would 
assuredly  know  that  such  always  carries  its 
own  reward.  The  same  still  voice  which 
upbraids  you  for  your  crimes  will  applaud 
you  for  your  virtues." 

"  This  is  sophistry,"  said  I,  "  but  I  am 
unable  at  present  to  adduce  the  proper  argu- 
ments to  oppose  it ;  however,  if  you  will  ac- 
company us  into  this  sacred  place,  we  shall 
yet  be  in  time  to  hear  the  discourse,  and  my 
life  on  it  you  will  return  convinced  of  the 
fallacy  of  your  assertions."  At  this  moment 
a  low  strain  of  music  floated  past,  accom- 
panied by  the  word  "  Amen"  plaintively 
uttered  by  the  children  within,  as  if  to  con- 
firm what  I  had  said. 

^'  I  admire  eloquence,"  said  the  stranger, 
even  when  falsely  applied,  therefore  have 
with  ye." 

*'  We  are  ruined,  and  shall  have  the 
laugh  completely  against  us,  should  the 
preacher  turn  out  some  fat  old  twaddle," 
whispered  my  friend. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  was  my  reply. — Above 
the  inner  door  was  an  exquisite  piece  of 
sculpture,  representing  the  Redeemer,  sur- 
rounded by  his  disciples ;  and  underneath 
was  written  '^  He  that  heUeveth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  he  shall  live,*' 
Tliis  curled  the  Atheist's  lip  with  a  smile — 
we  passed  on.    As  we  proceeded  up  the 
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aisle,  the  cobgregalion  were  joining  their 
voices  in  a  hymn.  We  were  shewn  into  a 
pew  opposite  the  pulpit,  where  we  had  an 
admirable  opportUDity  both  of  seeing  and 
hearing.  During  the  psalm  the  vicar 
(whom  I  afterwards  learnt  was  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Augustus),  attired  in  his  sable 
gown,  walked  slowly  towards  the  desk. 

I  must  confess  my  heart  beat  as  I  heard 
his  footsteps  fall  on  the  marble  floor,  but 
when,  after  ejaculating  upon  his  knees  a 
prayer,  he  stood  upright,  my  mind  was  in- 
stantly at  ease.     He  was  a  tall,  dignified, 
yet  sligfat-made  man  of  about  forty ;  his  eyes 
were  dark  and  piercing,  yet  tempered  with 
mildness,  and  only  shot  forth  their  light- 
ning-like glance,  when  he  became  peculiarly 
animated.     His  hair  was  black,  and  thinned 
considerably  at  the  temples,  giving  ample 
display  to  the  noblest   and  most  magni- 
ficent forehead  I  ever  beheld. 

The  Atheist  appeared  struck  with  his 
appearance;  a  solemn  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  place.  The  book  of  instruc- 
tion was  opened — and  the  text  was  given. 
It  was  the  fourth  verse  of  the  forty-first 
Psalm,  and  ran  as  follows :  ^*  Lord,  be 
mercifbl  unto  me  :  heal  my  soul,  for  I  have 
sinned  against  Thee.''  I  could  not  resist 
taming  to  see  the  effect  this  produced ;  but 
the  Atheist  only  smiled,  and  said  in  an 
mider  tone,  "  Now  for  an  evangelical  dose.'' 
With  a  rich  mellow  tone  of  voice  the 
preacher  then  proceeded  to  explain  his 
text ;  he  pointed  out  the  situation  in  which 
the  psalmist  was  placed,  by  a  beautiful  me- 
taphor, representing  the  sinner  as  a  sick 
man  whose  physician  was  the  Lord. 
**  Guilt,"  said  he,  "  like  a  rapid  disorder, 
grapples  with  the  very  vitals.  On  its  first 
onset  the  patient  may  hearken  to  the  heal- 
er's voice,  but  as  the  disorder  increases  he 
loses  his  ^ith  in  the  physician's  skill,  he  re- 
jects his  advice,  spurns  at  his  prescriptions, 
and  abandons  himself  in  despair  to  the  ra- 
vages of  disease.  But  let  him  not  even 
at  the  most  dreadfiil  crisis  forsake  hope. 
Let  him  call  in  unshrinking  faith  upon  the 
healer,  though  it  be  the  tenth  hour — let  him 
but  say,  *'  Lord^  heal  my  soul  for  I  have 
tinned  against  Tkee^  and  his  voice  shall 
be  heard,  and  the  Divine  Physician  will 
administer  the  balm  of  health  to  his  soul." 
The  minister  having  proceeded  for  some 
time  in  a  similar  strain,  I  turned  my  head 
to  see  what  efiect  this  exhortation  had  taken 
on  atie  Atheist,  and  found  him  leaning  for. 
ward  in  an  attitude  of  the  deepest  attention ; 
his  hand  was  pressed  against  his  forehead, 
and  his  whole  soul  seemed  concentrated  in 
ha  fixed  eyes,  where  could  be  read  the 
most  intense   interest     I  fancied  that  I 


traced  the  emotions  of  his  awakened  feel- 
ings in  the  troubled  gaze.  It  seemed  to 
express,  a  hope  that  the  minister's  assertions 
were  true,  though  struggling  with  his  pre- 
vious infidelity.  '*  If  it  be  so,  I  shall  not 
have  lived  in  vain,"  were  the  words  he 
seemed  to  express  (and  which  I  almost 
thought  I  heard  uttered)  by  the  smile  upon 
his  lips. 

During  the  progress  of  his  discourse, 
the  preacher,  in  the  following  words,  ad- 
verted to  a  topic  in  which  the  stranger 
was  most  intimately  concerned. 

''  It  is  not,  however,  the  aim  of  religion 
to  fascinate  the  eye,  but  to  convince  the  soul. 
She  is  constantly  on  the  alert,  to  strengthen 
and  support  the  virtuous;  to  bring  back 
those  who  have  erred,  into  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude, and  to  impress  with  her  truth  the  un- 
believers—such my  brethren  as  those  who  in 
their  sophistry  deny  their  Creator,  and  will 
allow  of  no  heaven,  or  no  hell,  but  what  is 
planted  in  their  own  bosom — such  as  these 
I  would  ask,  Who  seated  those  feelings  in 
their  hearts?  who  engrafted  an  accusing 
conscience  in  their  breasts,  to  give  a  fore- 
taste of  future  joys,  and  future  torments  ? 
It  was  the  Maker!  the  creating  God! 
and  that  very  feeling,  on  which  the  Atheist 
builds  his  theory,  practically  cries  loudest 
in  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  his  assertion." 

Here  the  stranger,  by  whose  side  I  sat, 
started  upon  his  feet,  as  if  a  sudden  pang 
had  crossed  his  brain — he  seemed  agitated 
by  various  contending  emotions— his  brow 
was  flushed — the  eye  flashed  fire — and  the 
pulses  of  his  temples  could  be  seen  distinct- 
ly and  rapidly  beating.  With  a  suppressed 
tone  he  muttered,  *^  It  must  be  true— some- 
thing must  have  created  those  feelings." 

The  clergyman  seemed  to  notice  this 
emotion,  and  probably  surmising  the  cause, 
fixed  his  soul-searching  eye  upon  the  Atheist, 
and  raised  his  left  hand  to  give  emphasis 
to  his  words,  as  he  thus  concluded^  his  dis- 
course. 

'^  It  is  religion  that  resolves  all  the  doubts 
of  those  who  waver;  when  the  sinner,  wading 
in  the  dark  rivers  of  guilt,  '  would  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,'  yet  knows  not  whither 
to  flee — let  him  turn  to  the  bible — scan  its 
sacred  pages,  and  examine  the  tenets  therein 
contained — ^but  let  him  not  be  discouraged, 
though  on  the  outset  he  understand  them 
not.  The  dark  clouds  of  despair  and  un- 
certainty hover  over  his  head — ^he  is  dis- 
tracted by  the  apparent  contradictions  he 
may  discover — but  again  I  say,  let  him  not 
despair — *tis  the  midnight  darkness  of  sin, 
struggling  a^inst  the  dawn  of  reason — let 
him  but  place  reliance  upon  his  God — let 
him  but  persevere,  and  anon  tlie  briJr^ 
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gleams  of  religion  will  dart  upon  his  soul 
like  the  golden  rays  which  gild  the  morn- 
ing hemisphere.  At  first  the  approaches 
of  conviction  are  slow  and  imperceptible, 
as  a  stream  which  flows  along  the  summit 
of  a  mountain ;  but,  like  the  rivulet,  it  will 
advance,  till,'  gaining  the  brink,  it  plunges 
down  the  rugged  side  in  a  foaming  torrent, 
bearing  before  it,  like  twigs  and  bushes,  all 
thy  doubts — ^Ihy  uncertainties— thy  igno- 
rances— thy  disbeliefs — thy  fears ;  and  final- 
ly, having  overthrown  every  obstruction, 
expand  into  the  broad  and  settled  lake  of 
conviction." 

"  So  have  thy  words  acted  upon  me," 
cried  the  Atheist  aloud;  '' conviction  has 
quelled  every  doubt,  and  reason  loudly  tells 
me  there  is — ^there  must  be  a  God."  With 
this  exclamation  he  clapped  his  clenched 
hands  to  his  forehead,  and  sunk  back  into 
the  seat  overpowered  by  his  emotions. 

The  sacred  silence  which  had  hitherto 
reigned  around,  was  now  broken  by  an 
universal  expression  of  surprise;  but  all 
was  again  stilled  as  the  clergyman  with  up- 
lifted hands  invoked  the  Almighty  blessing 
upon  his  flock.  Then  came  the  solemn 
peal  of  the  organ,  its  lengthened  notes 
swelling  into  the  loudest  tones,  and  then 
soaring  aloft  gradually,  died  into  a  inelodi* 
ous  whisper. 

In  the  mean  time  the  reverend  vicar  hav- 
ing left  his  pulpit,  directed  that  the  stranger 
(who  was  msensible)  should  be  conveyed 
into  the  vestry  room,  which  was  imme- 
diately done,  and  after  some  minutes  we 
succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  animation. 
His  first  words  were,  **  I  have  seen  my 
Maker,  and  shall  be  saved.  Let  the  sacra- 
ment be  administered,  for  I  feel  there  are 
but  few  moments  of  life  left  me."  His  re- 
quest was  complied  with,  and  never  saw  I 
that  imposing  ceremony  conducted  with 
greater  devotion;  the  convert  seemed  to 
bend  his  whole  soul  to  the  privileged  duty, 
and  when  it  was  concluded  he  exclaimed, 
**  All  is  finished,''  and  sunk  back  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  We  were  all  deeply  im- 
pressed, and  joined  in  prayer  for  the  dying 
sufferer.  The  reverend  preacher  raised 
his  voice,  and  said  aloud,  **  Lord,  now  let 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to 
thy  word."  A  convulsive  strugcrle  recalled 
our  attention  to  the  stranger.  His  eyes  had 
lost  their  fire,  and  were  now  fixed  and 
glassy ;  his  face  was  pale,  and  the  damp 
clammy  dew  of  death  rested  upon  his  brow. 
A  surgeon  who  had  been  sent  for,  now  ar- 
rived, and  pronounced  him  beyond  all  hope. 
He  heard  the  words,  and  smiled,  but  with 
an  expression  so  ghastly  that  I  shuddered. 
Suddenly  tlie  life-blood  again  rushed  into 


his  face—a  (lame  lit  up  in  his  eye— every 
feature  was  animated— he  clasped  his  hands, 
and  repeated,  "Lorrf,  heal  my  ioul,  for  I 
have  sinned  against  Thee.*'  One  moment 
elapsed — his  head  dropped  upon  his  bosom, 
ana  his  soul,  released  from  its  earthly  pri- 
son, disentangled  from  all  the  doubts  and 
uncertainties  to  which  it  had  been  a  victim 
during  its  mortal  career,  departed  to  receive 
its  judgment  at  the  foot  of  that  tribunal 
whose  existence  it  doubted,  from  that  awful 
Being  at  whose  omnipotence  it  had  scoffed. 
Some  days  afterward  the  tolling  of  the 
bell  announced  a  funeral.  It  was  indeed 
the  funeral  of  the  unhappy  unbeliever,  on 
whom  the  reasoning  of  the  excellent  vicar 
had  a  week  before  wrought  so  salutary  and 
timely  a  change,  that  we  now  saw  advan- 
cing towards  the  ancient  church.  It  ap- 
peared that  every  inquiry  concerning  his 
name  and  connexion  had  been  made  with- 
out effect,  and  no  document  was  found  on 
his  person  to  afford  the  least  clue  to  a  dis' 
covery.  No  one  in  the  village  knew  him, 
or  had  seen  him,  before  he  entered  the 
church-yard,  but  that  he  was  a  man  of 
birth  and  education  we  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt,  from  the  superiority  of  his 
address  during  the  short  conversation  I  held 
with  him.  He  was,  therefore,  consigned 
to  a  nameless  grave,  without  a  single  rela- 
tive to  bedew  it  with  the  tear  of  sympathy. 
A  sum  was  found  about  him  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  fii- 
neral  and  the  erection  of  a  tombstone,  on 
which  the  worthy  pastor  caused  to  be  en- 
gp^ved  the  following  words — 

"  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  CONVERTED 
ATHEIST." 

October  15,  1830.  Q.  &  L. 

THE   RICH   MAN   AND    LAZARUS. 

Is  the  account  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
a  history  or  a  parable?  The  decision  of 
this  question  is  not  likely  to  affect  any  fun- 
damental article  of  the  Christian  faith ;  it  is 
therefore  a  point  on  which  true  Christians 
may  innocently  and  safely  differ.  On  all 
hands  the  account  is  allowed  to  be  a  most 
solemn,  weighty,  and  instructive  portion  of 
holy  writ.  If  regarded  as  a  history,  it 
shows  what  has  actually  happened,  and 
what  of  course  may  happen  again.  If  re- 
garded as  a  parable,  it  is  an  emblematical 
representation  of  the  truth ;  and  though  not 
historically  genuine,  it  is  substantially  and 
essentially  correct :  teaching  that  a  person 
may  live  like  the  rich  man  there  mentioned, 
and  finally  be  ruined  ;  or  that  one  may  be 
as  poor  and  as  destitute  as  Lazams,  and 
finally  be  admitted  into  glory.     In  short, 
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the  lessons  taught,  and  the  instructions  con- 
veyed by  this  account,  are  precisely  the 
same,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  parable 
or  as  a  history. 

The  majority  of  commentators  and  divines 
have,  I  think,  regarded  this  account  as 
parabolical ;  among  whom  may  be  particu- 
larized Macknight,  Doddridge,  Henry,  Bur. 
kitt,  Dodd,  Coke,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Benson. 
But  some  highly-respectable  names  have 
latterly  taken  the  other  side  of  the  question; 
and  have  expressed  themselves  in  strong 
terms ;  among  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  in  a  ser- 
mon in  his  works ;  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and 
the  Rev.  Henry  Moore,  in  sermons  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Methodist  Magazine. 

Hie  nrst  argument  used  to  prove  the  ac- 
count historically  true  is,  that  it  is  not  in- 
troduced or  accompanied  with  any  intima- 
tion of  being  a  parable ;  but  that  our  Lord 
becriDs  by  asserting  a  plain  matter  of  fact. 
Inhere  was  a  certain  rich  man,  Sfc^  there 
was  a  certain  beggar  named  Lazarus^  ^-c. 
It  may  be  granted,  that  parables  are  gene, 
rally  accompanied  with  some  wora  or 
phrase,  which  shews  that  they  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  history ;  such  as,  he  spake  a 
parable — he  spake  many  things  unto  them 
in  parables — the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  a  man  that  is  a  householder — then 
shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto 
ten  vit^ins,  &c.  This,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways the  case.  There  are  several  accounts 
both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  universally  allowed  to  be  para- 
bolical, .though  the  sacred  writer  does  not 
employ  any  word  or  phrase  whatever,  which 
proves  them  to  be  so,  but  introduces  them 
exactly  as  though  they  were  historical  facts. 
Thus  in  Judges,  ix.  8,  we  have  the  trees 
going'  forth  to  choose  a  king — and  in  2d 
Samuel  xii.  1,  the  account  of  the  poor 
man  and  his  ewe-lamb ;  but  in  neither  case 
does  the  sacred  writer  give  the  least  inti- 
mation that  he  is  delivering  a  parable  or  a 
fable.  Of  this  mode  of  introducing  para- 
bles we  have  several  instances  in  the  gospel 
of  St.  Luke.  Thus  Luke  x.  30,  A  certain 
man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
&c. — xiv.  16,  A  certain  roan  made  a  great 
supper,  &c. — XV.  11,  A  certain  roan  had 
two  sons,  and  the  younger  of  them  said  to 
his  father.  Father,  give  me  the  portion  of 
goods  that  falleth  to  me,  &c. — xvi.  2d, 
There  was  a  certain  rich  roan  which  had  a 
steward.  Sec. — These  four  discourses,  all  re- 
corded by  the  same  evangelist,  Luke,  stand 
precisely  in  the  same  predicament  as  the 
account  of  the  rich  roan  and  Lazarus :  and 
if,  in  the  latter,  the  want  of  an  express 
assertion  that  it  is  a  parable  or  similitude, 

2d.  series,  no.  1,— vol.  I, 


prove  it  to  be  a  history,  tfie  same  argument 
will  prove  that  the  good  Samaritan,  the 
great  supper,  the  prodigal  son,  and  the  un- 
just steward,  are  all  histories,  and  not  pa- 
rables. 

Another  argument  adduced  is,  that  our 
Lord  gives  us  the  name  of  the  pious  pau- 
per, lAzarus.  Some  have  ventured  to  call 
this  account,  the  history  of  Dives  and  I^za- 
rus ;  and  by  this  unauthorized  application 
of  the  word  Dives  (which  is  merely  the 
Latin  word  for  rich,  or  a  rich  man,)  some 
have  been  deceived  into  an  idea,  that  the 
names  of  both  persons  were  actually  given. 
It  is  true,  that  on  the  supposition  the  whole 
is  a  history,  we  might  easily  account  for 
the  omission  of  the  rich  man*s  name,  while 
the  mention  of  the  poor  man's  name  is  the 
strongest  consideration  that  can  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  that  hypothesis.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  accountea  for  in  a  way,  not  in- 
compatible with  the  contrary  scheme.  Our 
Lora  may  have  used  Lazarus,  merely  as 
being  a  common  name  among  the  Jews, 
and  a  name  actually  borne  by  soroe  of  the 
pious  poor  in  that  day.  We  know  of  an- 
other, who  had  the  same  name,  even  the 
brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  who  was 
raised  from  the  dead.  It  may  have  been 
selected  also,  as  being  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  a  pious  poor  man,  on  account  of 
Its  signification  ;  Lazarus,  in  Greek,  being 
the  same  as  Eleazar  in  Hebrew,  and  de- 
noting literally  the  help  of  God, 

The  following  considerations  appear  to 
me  to  turn  the  balance  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  whole  account  it 
not  a  history,  but  a  parable. 

The  rich  man  speaks  of  himself  as  being 
tormented  in  a  flame,  and  desirous  of  having 
his  tongue  cooled  with  a  little  water.  If 
the  account  be  a  history,  this  is  plain  and 
literal  matter  of  fact :  the  rich  man  was  en- 
during bodily  pain,  the  pain  occasioned  by 
fire,  and  whicn  would  have  been  relieved 
by  water.  Whereas  it  is  stated  in  a  pre- 
vious verse,  that  he  was  dead  and  buried. 
If  he  were  dead  and  buried,  how  could  he 
be  enduring  bodily  pain  ?  His  body  had 
become  an  inanimate  carcase — it  had  lost 
all  sense  of  pleasure  or  pain — it  could  not 
be  tormentea  by  fire,  nor  refreshed  by 
water.  They  who  die  in  their  sins,  will 
have  no  bodily  pain,  prior  to  the  general 
resurrection ;  till  that  period,  their  sufferings 
will  be  wholly  mental  or  spiritual.  This 
circumstance,  therefore,  cannot  be  under, 
stood  literally :  if  regarded  as  a  piece  of 
simple  history,  it  would  be  impossible  and 
fiilse. 

Our  Lord  represents  Lazarus  and  the 
rich  liAan  as  being  within  siglit  of  each 
B  145. — VOL.  XI I  r. 
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Other,  and  the  rich  man  ai  carrying  on  a        lu  support  of  the  historical  character  of 

conversation  with  Abraham.    Can  ttiis  be  the  account,  reference  has  been  made  to  a 

regarded  as  plain  and  literal  matter  of  ^t  ?  Jewish  tradition,  that  Lazarus  lived  at  Jeru- 

If  so,  we  are  to  believe  that  the  abodes  of  salem ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  some  an- 

the  righteous  and  those  of  the  wicked  are  so  cient  writers  have  given  the  name  of  the 

contiguous,  that  notwithstanding  the  impass-  rich  man.    It  is  a  circumstance,  however, 

able  gulf  between,  they  can  see  each  other,  which  will  at  least  weigh  as  mudi  in  fisLvour 

and  carry  on  conversations  together.     Is  of  the  contrary  hypodiesis,  that  some  an- 

not  this  contrary  to  the  ideas  which  the  cient  manuscripts,  particularly  the  Codex 

whole  tenor  of  scripture  leads  us  to  enter-  Bezs  at  Cambridge,  have  at  the  beginning 

tain  ?    Heaven  and  hell  are  represented  as  of  the  account  these  words — And  f^  spake 

being  so  separate — so  different — so  oppo-  unto  them  another  parable.         X.  Y.  Z. 
site^that  there  can  be  nothing  in  common  ^ 

between  them — no  contiguity  of  place — no 

similarity  of  condition-no  communications  ™^  cultivation  of  the  mikd. 

between  their  respective  inhabitants.    The  A  good  education  is  of  vast  importance, 

damned  in  hell  will  not  be  permitted  to  see  and  is  strictly  necessaiy  to  the  formation  of 

any  thing  of  the  light,  and  glory,  and  bless-  a  useful  or  distinguished  member  of  society, 

edness  of  heaven ;  nor  will  Uie  saints  in  hea-  The  mind  of  that  man  who  has  received  one, 

ven  be  tormented  with  the  slightest  view  of  is  expanded  and  liberal,  open  to  the  best 

the  wretchedness,  and  horror,  and  despair,  impressions,  and  filled  with  the  most  gene- 

that  prevail  in  that  bottomless  pit.  rous  feelings  and  sentiments.    Educatioa 

Scripture  teaches  us,  that  the  only  occa-  elevates  the  mind  above  the  general  level, 

sion  on  which  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  and  enables  man  to  move  in  a  loflier  and 

will  have  any  interview  after  death  will  be  purer  sphere,  giving  him  a  nobler  dignity 

in  the  great  day  of  judgment,  when  all  shall  of  mind,  and  a  greater  independence  of 

stand  together  at  the  tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ,  condition. 

Then  and  there  all  persons  of  all  descrip-        Destitute  of  the  blessings  of  a  scholastic 

tions  and  characters  shall  meet — all  who  education,   and  therefore  with  an  uncul. 

have  been  in  any  way  connected  on  earth,  tivated  mind,  man  can  never  expect  to  rise 

shall  recognize  each  other — shall  give  ac-  high  in  any  station :  the  adventitious  pos- 

count  of  their  conduct  towards  each  other  session  of  **  paternal  acres''  may,  indeed, 

— and  having  passed  the  strict  and  impar-  enable  him  to  pass  through  life  without 

tial  investigation,  shall  hear  their  righteous  much  inconvenience ;  but,  then,  he  will  be 

and  unalterable  doom.    After  that,  there  liable  to  be  the  dupe  of  the  basest  flatterers, 

shall  be  a  final  separation,  to  the  right  and  or  the  pitiable  object  of  derision  and  scorn : 

the  left  of  the  great  Judge — the  wicked  to  he  can  enjoy  no  mental  entertainment,  with- 

go  into  everlasting  punishment,  the  righte.  out  which,  the  finest  figure  and  the  most 

ous  into  everlasting  life.  extensive  property  are  but  trifles,  yea,  vanity 

Surely  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  imagme  itself.    The  purest  pleasures  are  mental : 

literally,  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  worldly  pleasures  are  but  secondary,  pre- 

hell  can  see  each  other  and  converse  toge-  carious,  and  mixed ;  and,  such  as  they  are^ 

ther,  as  to  imagine  that  the  saints  in  para-  they  cannot  be  enjoyed  vrithout  refiection 

dise  can  hear  all  the  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  meditation.    Even  looking  to  the  lar- 

and  groans,  and  execrations  of  Satan  and  borious  peasant,  we  find  that,  unless  he 

his  angels,  and  the  damned  in  hell — or  that  have  some  knowledge  of  books,  and  be 

the  latter  can  hear  all  the  praises,  thanks-  capable  of  reading  and  meditating,  his  toils 

givings,  and  songs  of  triumph  and  joy,  pro-  will  become   burdensome,  and  from  his 

ceeding  from  glorified  saints  and  holy  angels,  labours  he  will  not  experience  the  most 

And  would  not  the  scenes  of  the  infernal  cheering  recreation, 
pit,  if  laid  open  to  the  inspection  of  the        The  mind  of  man  is  so  constituted,  that 

glorified,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  celestial  it  soars  aft«r  things  not  seen  or  experienced, 

mansions,  and  interrupt  the  harmony  and  is  a  curious  searcher  for  information,  and 

joy  which  there  prevail?    Are  not  such  continually  aspires  to  a  greater  degree  of 

ideas  too  repulsive  and  shocking  to  be  en-  intellectual  wealth ;  and  all  tliese  propen- 

tertained  ?    And  should  not  preachers  of  sities  of  the  human  mind,  when  properly 

the  gospel  be  cautious  not  to  assert  so  posi-  indulged,  invariably  lead  to  honour  and  re* 

tively  as  some  have  done,  that  the  account  nown,  to  ease  and  independence,  to  re- 

of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  is  a  history  ?  spectability  and  credit.    Surely  these  are 

since  from  that  assertion  are  deducible  con-  considerations  worthy  our  most  serious  at- 

sequences,  which  they  themselves  would  in.  tention. 
^intly  condemn  and  reject.  The  period  allotted  for  laying  the  founda- 
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tkn  of  a  libenJ  edacatioo,  and  commencing 
die  mental   superstructure  thereon^  ought, 
thocforey  to  be  earnestly  and  exclusively 
devoted  to  this  one  grand  object.     Here 
lies  the  doty  of  instructcws,  and  a  most  re- 
flpoonble  one  it  is.     They  have  to  regulate 
die  slodies  of  youth  in  the  manner  best  cal- 
cohted  for  tiieir  improTement  and  advantage 
^to  stimulate  the  lazy — to  correct  the  un- 
ruly—to encourage  the   timid — to  excuse 
the  dull — ^in  short,  to  study  the  tempers  and 
abilities  of  all,  and  to  pour  their  instruct 
tioDS  through  the  channels  most  likely  to 
eoDvey  them  to  the  seat  of  knowledge — 
channels  Yarying  as  the  dispositions  vary. 
Where  there  are  more  teacheis  than  one  in 
n  eslablishmenty  it  is  highly  necessary  that 
they  should  co-operate,  with  zeal  and  en- 
ergy, in  the  accomplishment  of  the  impor- 
tant work  in  which  they  have  embarked, 
otherwise,  *' their  labour  will  be  spent  in 
vain,  and  their  strength  for  that  which  satis- 
fieAinot.'* 

In  all  establiahments,  from  our  unirersities 
to  our  parochial  day-schools,  one  grand  ob- 
ject ought  to  be  kept  in  yiew — to  make  the 
rising  generation  useful  and  honourable 
memben  of  society. 

But  boys  have  likewise  a  dutytoper- 
Inm.     In  Tain  will  man  lofl,  and  useless 
wiQ  be  all  his  cares,  his  anxieties,  and 
trouble,  if  his  instructions  are  not  well  re- 
ceived.    Unless  his  pupils  receive  kindly 
what  is  given  affectionately,  the  best  in- 
structions will,  with  regard  to  their  weight, 
be  like  chaff  ^rown  to  the  wind ;  and,  with 
legaid  to  their  effect,  like  seed  sown  upon 
Ae  rock.     The  boy  that  receives  his  educa- 
tion with  reluctance,  and  is  compelled  to 
his  tadcs,  will  never  become  noted  either  for 
bis  wisdom  or  his  learning.    Most  boys  re- 
quire stimulants  to  make  tliem  apply,  but 
unless  there   be  some  voluntary  wish   to 
learn,  some  spontaneous  ambition  to  excel, 
these  stimulants  will  never  have  effect ;  the 
seeds  of  instruction  will  never  germinate, 
or  they  will  be  choked  before  they  become 
visible  to  the  most  curious  beholdeis.    Such 
is  the  nature  of  an  education,  classical  or 
commercial,  that  the  greatest  attention  is 
required,  both  in  tutor  and  pupil,  to  sur- 
mount all  the  difficulties  attending  it,  and 
to  fliiine  forth,  with  the  effects  of  its  splen- 
dour, in  fotore  lifo.    Having  made  these  re- 
marks on  the  importance  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tkm,  and  shown  the  necessity  of  strict  atten- 
tion and  application  for  the  attainment  of 
mental  treasure,  let  us,  in  our  subsequent 
observation^  point  out  some  of  its  good 
eflecta^  where  it  is  cultivated  and  reduced 

to  practice. 
CoDteraplating  the  good  effects  of  a  re« 


gular  education,  both  on  todividuals  and 
society,  it  is  perfectly  natural  to  suppose, 
that  it  is  the  greatest  source  of  entertain- 
ment and  happiness  to  the  one,  and  of 
stability  and  independence  to  the  other. 
3ut,  speaking  of  individual  good,  its  ad- 
mirable eflects  on  the  mind  may  be  readily 
perceived.  The  man  of  cultivated  under- 
standing, what  does  he  enjoy  ?  Why,  his 
mind  is  not  circumscribed  by  his  native 
eity,  or  village,  or  mountain ;  but  it  takes 
excursions  through  the  universe,  reviews 
times  long  since  past,  and,  I  had  almost 
said,  anticipates  those  to  come.  By  die 
help  of  hbtoiy  and  observation,  man  iami- 
lianzes'  to  his  mind  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem, 
contemplates  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, 
admires  the  stupendous  and  inscratable  plan 
of  a  superintending  Providence,  and  traces 
the  human  character,  as  it  is  regulated  by 
different  circumstances,  climes,  or  govern- 
ments. If  we  possess  romds  well  cultivated, 
we  have  an  inexhaustible  fiind  of  entertain- 
ment within  ourselves.  We  may  form  a 
proper  idea  of  the  surface  of  our  earth,  and 
the  situation  of  its  different  countries  with 
respect  to  each  other,  and  lose  ourselves  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  various  revolutions 
that  have  occurred,  and  scenes  that  have 
been  witnessed  on  it,  since  the  world  began. 
Thus,  we  cannot  peruse  the  records  of  an- 
cient nations,  nor  those  of  our  own  times, 
nor  even  look  around  us,  without  learning 
useful  lessons  for  the  regnlation  of  our  con- 
duct, or  the  amelioration  of  our  hearts. 
Are  we  in  prosperity  ? — we  have  sufficient 
examples  to  make  us  moderate.  Are  we 
in  adversity  ? — we  have  sufficient  to  make 
us  resigned  and  dignified.  In  short,  what- 
ever be  our  lots,  a  little  reflection  will  show 
us  that  others  have  been  as  we  are. 

By  clear  and  expanded  views  of  men  and 
manners,  we  insensibly  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  passions,  and  of  Ae  moral 
government  of  the  worid ;  our  minds  be- 
come filled  with  a  universal  philanthropy 
for  our  species,  and  we  are  affected  at  tne 
woes  of  others.  But  again— admitting  a 
superintending  Providence,  (and  the  more 
we  see,  and  leara,  and  know,  the  more  we 
are  convinced  of  this  important  fiict,)  we 
cannot  but  feel  grateful  for  his  gracious  de- 
signs in  our  redemption  and  preservation, 
knowing  our  own  degeneracy,  and  ^e  de- 
generacy of  our  species,  and  perceiving  that 
Sie  annals  of  all  countries  are  blended 
vrith  tiie  most  intolerant  principles,  and  the 
blackest  crimes.  But  these  reflections  are 
not  to  be  despised,  if  they  open  our  eyes  to 
the  depravity  of  our  natures,  and,  through 
those  who  have  long  since  qwlted  this  stage 
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of  existence,  exhibit  the  tnirror  of  our  own 
conduct.  They  are  produced  by  learning 
and  meditation;  and  those  qualities  which 
give  more  accurate  and  comprehensive 
views  of  the  deformity  of  our  natures,  can 
certainly  arm  us  against  the  follies  of  others 
who  have  gone  before  us,  and  make  us 
firmer  in  our  purposes  of  living  well.  These 
are  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  a  cultivated  mind.  We  will 
endeavour,  further  to  consider  the  subject 
in  other  points  of  view ;  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that,  in  whatever  light  it  appears,  it 
will  present  irresistible  claims  to  our  atten* 
tion  and  regard. 

.  If  we  take  another  view  of  the  subject, 
we  shall  find  the  effects  of  a  good  education 
^ually  favourable  to  the  establishment  of 
genuine  happiness  among  mankind.  £du. 
^tion  produces  a  noble  independence  of 
mind,  superior  to  the  casualties  and  ac- 
cidents of  life,  making  men  above  being 
moved  to  take  revenge  for  injuries  received, 
and  unwilling  to  live  useless  members  of 
society.  To  independence  it  adds  pleasure, 
and  to  pleasure  respectability.  It  must  be 
gratifying  for  a  man  to  retire  within  himself, 
to  collect  and  arrange  his  thoughts,  and  to 
express  them  in  a  forcible  and  elegant  man- 
ner. This  truly  is  a  qualification  of  which 
every  man  may  be  justly  proud — a  qualifi- 
cation which  will  gain  a  man  respectability 
and  honour,  and  be  a  source  of  oaily  grati- 
fication and  delight.  This  world  is  apt  to 
countenance  wealth,  and  to  be  very  officious 
and  fawning  to  the  man  possessed  of  it,  even 
though  he  should  be  .scarcely  able  to  write 
his  name,  or  to  read  a  chapter  in  his  Bible. 
But  the  paltry  meed  of  its  praise  is  often 
insincere,  and  generally  misapplied:  in 
such  cases,  it  is  a  man*s  possessions,  not 
his  person  or  endowments,  that  are  besieged 
with  false  flatterers.  And  it  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  its  praise  is  commonly  as 
precarious  as  it  is  worthless.  '^  Riches 
make  themselves  wings,  and  fly  away ;''  and 
what  must  be  the  predicament  of  that  man 
who  has  placed  his  whole  reliance  upon 
them,  when  they  leave  him,  and  he  has 
nothing  internal  to  which  he  can  have  re* 
course !  The  truth  of  the  old  proverb  is  de- 
monstrated in  him,  ''Learning  is  better 
than  house  and  land  :*'  for  internal  or  in- 
tellectual wealth  will  remain  with  a  man 
in  all  his  fortunes;  the  honours  which  it 
creates,  and  the  pleasures  which  it  bestows, 
will  be  more  creditable  and  lasting  than  the 
most  affluent  fortune  can  confer. 

To  show  in  yet  more  glowing  colours 
the  vast  and  just  ascendency  which  learning 
gives  one  man  over  another,  let  us  for  a 
moment,  contiast  the  man  of  mental  cultiva- 


tion with  the  country  peasant.  I  do  not  My- 
but  that  the  latter  may  be  as  happy  as  the 
former,  perhaps  more  so  in  a  certain  sense  ; 
but  tlieir  happiness  springing  from  dis- 
tinct sources,  is  essentially  of  a  different 
kind:  the  one  is  sublime,  the  other  con- 
tracted ;  the  one  proceeds  from  a  grateful 
knowledge  of  Gca's  gracious  and  wonder-: 
ful  dealings  with  us,  the  other  from  the 
ignorance  arising  from  rustic  simplicity. 
And  who  would  not  wish,  if  he  had  to  re^ 
tire  among  the  most  secluded  peasantry  to 
pass  the  residue  of  his  life,  to  retain  his 
expanded  view  of  things,  and  to  retire  with 
all  his  powers  of  reflection  ? 

How  pertinent  soever  the  adage  may  be, 
*'  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to 
be  wise,"  few,  I  apprehend,  were  it  possible, 
would  consent  to  lay  aside  their  knowledge, 
to  put  on  the  rustic  garb.  Whilst  the  coun- 
tryman, whose  travels  have  scarcely  ex- 
tended beyond  his  native  hills,  and  whose 
observation  is  confined  to  his  own  parish, 
is  unable  to  talk  about  any  thing  but  the 
tittle-tattle  of  his  busy  neighbours,  or,  oc- 
casionally, perhaps,  the  wondrous  pheno- 
menon of  an  act  of  parliament ;  the  man  of 
science  and  observation  can  range  the  whole 
universe  in  thought,  ascertain  the  principles 
on  which  governments  are  founded,  and 
deduce  useful  and  entertaining  lessons  from 
the  history  of  the  world. 

But,  lest  any  one  should  suspect  that 
I  am  holding  up  learning  as  an  unmixed 
and  infallible  good,  I  assert  that  no  classes 
of  men  in  society  have  greater  reason 
for  circumspection  than  those  whom  we 
denominate  the  learned.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  one  of  our  greatest  bards,  that  **  a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,''  and  his  re- 
commendation, in  consequence,  is  to ''  drink 
deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring;'' 
but  I  am  afraid  it  is  necessary  to  aod,  that 
much  learning  has  often  proved  destructive 
to  its  possessors.  We  have  examples  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  being  sceptics  or  atheists :  wit- 
ness Hume,  Gibbon,  and  many  others.  A 
solid  stock  of  learning  is,  however,  of  essen. 
tial  service  and  importance,  when  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  imagination  are  curbed,  and  that 
pride  and, ambition,  which 'it  excites,  are 
kept  in  a  proper  degree  of  subordination. 

if  the  learned  would  study  the  scrip- 
tures with  the  honesty  of  a  Bacon,  an  Addi- 
son, a  Newton,  a  Johnson,  with  a  multitude 
of  other  wordiies  who  might  be  enumerated, 
scepticism  would  be  banished  from  the 
world ;  for  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  un- 
belief has  its  origin  in  the  vanity  of  the 
human  heart,  which  too  often  condemns 
without  a  careful  examination,  and  destroys^ 
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as  &r  as  regards  the  sceptic,  tlie  efficacy  of 
an  essential  good,  without  the  substitutioa 
of  another  in  its  stead.  Learning  itself  is 
not  to  be  branded  with  the  crimes  of  sophis-; 
try  and  scepticism  ;  the  reproach  falls  on  the 
improper  use  its  possessors  make  of  it ;  and 
hence  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  heart, 
not  the  head,  is  chargeable  with  these  un- 
warrantable sins  against  the  great  Creator. 
I  do  not  make  this  affirmation  that  the 
learned  may  be  careless  what  use  they  make 
of  their  valuable  endowments.  On  the  con* 
traiy,  they  are  required  to  be  cautious ;  for, 
according  to  their  mental  possessions,  will 
the  God  of  wisdom  and  truth  require  the 
frait  thereof  at  their  hands.  But  what  I 
would  wish  to  enforce  is,  that  the  heart  mis- 
leads the  head,  and  that  the  abler  the  head 
is,  the  more  will  the  heart,  if  it  be  corrupt, 
lead  it  into  grievous  and  irretrievable^errors. 
•  With  re^tfd  to  true  wisdom,  the  wis- 
dom to  salvation,  not  that  wisdom  which 
embraces  the  sciences  and  philosophy  of 
this  world,  but  that  which  is  of  far  more 
importance,  comprehending  the  philosophy 
of  the  heart,  and  the  science  of  living  well, 
it  may  be  said,  and  said  truly  too,  that 
human  learning  is  not  essential  to  its  attain- 
ment. For,  if  it  were,  how  could  the  vast 
mass  of  our  fellow-creatures  expect  ever  to 
attain  the  blessedness  of  heaven  ?  It  is  an 
infallible  proof  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
God,  that  the  path  to  eternal  life  is  indis- 
criminately open  to  all,  and  that  the  plans 
and  systems,  unfolded  by  the  gospel,  are 
so  plam  and  easy,  that  the  slenderest  capa- 
city may  understand  them,  and  the  most 
illiterate  man  upon  earth  r^  his  title  clear 
to  mansions  in  the  skies.  Yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that,  though  human  learning 
is  neither  indispensable  nor  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  attainment,  of  eternal  tife,  it 
may,  in  many  respects,  be  considered  as  a 
beneficial  possession  to  the  true.  Christian.  . 
The  man,  destitute  of  it,  must  be  content 
to  believe,  either  because  others  believe,  or 
because  he  may  feel  that  it  is  agreeable  to  his 
wishes,  or  his  ease,  to  hope  for  eternal  rest 
hereafter.  But  the  roan  of  knowledge  and 
reflection  can  trace  God's  dealings  with  his 
people  in  the  different  dispensations  of  his 
providence;  view  mankind  falling  off  to 
various  kinds  of  idolatry;  and,  finally,  be- 
hold the  glorious  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity from  the  stock  of  Jesse ;  God's  rem- 
nant and  peculiar  people,  bearing  down 
all  opposition,  and  destined  to  annihilate 
all  religions  of  man's  device — all  the  idola- 
trf  of  the  heathen  nations.  These  reflec- 
tioos  are  certainly  pleasing;  and  ,though 
they  are  not  immediately  essential  to  salva^ 
liooy  7«t  they  may,  without  doubt,  agree- 


ably and  advantageously  occupy  the  mind 
of  the  Christian,  surrounded  as  he  is  with 
so  many  incentives  to  immorality,  and 
so  many  embarrassments  in  his  Christian 
warfeure. 

•  But  to  revert  to  the  arguments  with  which 
I  set  out : — having,  as  I  think,  shown  a  few 
of  the  most  prominent  features  and  good 
efiects  of  a  well-informed  mind,  I  would 
recommend  to  British  parents  and  pre- 
ceptors a  liberal  and  religious  education, 
as  the  means  best  calculated  to  establish  a 
nation's  independence,  and  to  confer  on  its 
inhabitants  honour  and  dignity.  It  is  a 
man's  prudence  and  knowledge,  not  his 
strength  or  his  stature,  that  gain  him  the 
ascendant  over  his  fellows :  it  is  the  wisdom 
and  policy  of  a  kingdom,  not  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  that  give  it  pre-emi- 
nence over  neighbouring  states,  and  enable 
it  to  give  laws  to  nations.  Individual  good 
must  be  consulted,  and  the  public  good 
will  be  sure  to  follow.  The  genuine  l^ne- 
fits  of  life  spring  from  mental  attainments, 
to  acquire  which  we  have  only  to  exert 
ourselves  :  we  have  the  means. 

£ngland,  perhaps,  can  boast  of  better  and 
more  numerous  seminaries  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  her  youth  than  most  other  countries. 
It  is,  therefore,  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that 
a  benefit  so  important  as  education  may 
be  more  generally  disseminated,  and  that 
a  spirit  may  universally  prevail,  to  improve 
and  expand  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
rising  generation.  The  cultivation  of  the 
mind  begets  the  purest  pleasures;  and  know- 
ledge is  a  national  blessing.  It  breathes 
liberal  sentiments.  It  is  fi*iendly  to  the 
temporal  concerns  of  life,  and  it  enhances 
the  sweets  of  spiritual  intercourse.  Let 
England,  therefore,  be  solicitous  to  bring 
up  her  sons  and  daughters  in  her  distinguish- 
ed seminaries,  and  to  infiise  into  their  ten- 
der minds  an  unconquerable  attachment  to 
rational  liberty,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  ob- 
tain the  liberty  of  the  gospel. 

Thus  will  they  be  at  once  the  bulwark  of 
her  shores,  and  an  ornament  in  her  crown 
for  ever, 

EdenkalL  Thomas  Ireland. 


A  brother's  grave. 


*'  As  Into  air  the  purer  spfrits  floir» 

And  separate  from  ttieir  Kindred  dregs  beloir  ; 

So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place.*'  Popt. 


Charles  W— ,  of  good  family  and  for- 
tune, had  just  returned  from  a  tour  on  the 
continent.  Novelty  had  ceased  to  please 
him,  and  he  now  longed  to  enjoy  the  plea* 
sures  of  home.    On  his  journey  thither,  he 
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indulged  in  all  those  beautiful  visious  of 
hope,  that  throng  the  heart  of  him  who  has 
tasted  but  little  of  the  gall  of  disappoint- 
ment Spring,  in  her  youthful  gaie^,  in- 
vited him  to  her  seeming  amaranthine 
bowers  of  bliss,  and  appeared  to  deck  the 
landscape  with  bloom  and  beauty,  but  to 
woo  his  soul  to  happiness.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  pleasure  which  proceeds  from 
the  imagination  is  always  greater  than  that 
which  is  ever  realized.  But  we  are*  the 
creatures  of  hope ;  and  though  the  exalted 
flights  of  fancy  are  often  checked  and  mor- 
tified, yet  there  are  few  who  do  not  at  times 
give  loose  to  their  reasoning  powers,  and 
revel  in  such  an  iunocent  source  of  gratifi. 
cation.  So  Charles  felt,  as  his  vehicle 
rolled  on,  and  he  was  indulging  in  a  pleas- 
ing reverie.  First,  came  the  favourite 
Tray,  which  used  to  be  the  companion  of 
all  his  solitary  rambles,  leaping  and  fawning 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Then  his 
brother  and  friend,  endeared  to  him  by 
every  bond  of  affection  and  sympathy- 
Edward  was  the  very  soul  of  sensibility. 
Retired  and  modest,  he  possessed  those 
qualities,  which  are  never  found  but  by  a 
diligent  search,  but  which,  in  the  end, 
greatly  increase  our  admiration.  He  re- 
sembled some  blushing  violet,  whose 
charms  are  hidden  beneath  a  bed  of  leaves, 
but  when  brought  forth  to  the  inquiring 
^e,  its  sweetness  gratifies,  and  its  modesty 
pleases.  Mild  and  unobtrusive;  such  an 
one  as  Gray  pictured  to  himself,  when  he 
so  felicitously  used  the  metaphor — 

"  Fall  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  unfathomed  cave*  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air." 

It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  Charles, 
though  entirely  of  a  different  cast,  should 
be  so  firmly  attached  to  his  brother  Ed- 
ward: for  Proyidence  has  wisely  ordain- 
ed, that  often  when  two  minds,  in  many 
respects  completely  opposite,  meet  toge- 
ther, they  are  the  most  indissolubly  united ; 
especially  when  affection  cements  the 
union.  Thus  have  we  seen  the  woodbine 
entwined  with  the  rose.  Where  strength  is 
deficient  in  the  one,  it  repays  the  other 
with  the  compensation  of  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. So  close  is  the  endearment,  that 
tiie  rude  hand  which  separates  them,  leaves 
both  perhaps  to  pine  away  and  die. 

Next  in  imagination  came  his  sister,  in 
all  the  loveliness  and  gaiety  of  youth ;  par- 
taking of  the  natural  susceptibility  of  the 
sex,  enlivened  by  her  buoyancy  of  spirit ; 
yet  graceful  even  in  the  tenderness  of  grief. 
Last  of  all,  approached  his  aged  parents, 
venerable  in  years;  the  mother    yielding 


to  transports  of  joy,  while  the  fkther  stood 
absorbed  in  contemplation,  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction.  In  the  background  were  the 
faithful  servants,  who  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the 
nimily,  waiting  to  be  recognized. 

Such  were  the  pleasing  thoughts  of 
Charles,  as  he  drew  near  the  fiunily  seat ; 
but  these  were  dissipated  by  the  surrounding 
prospect,  which  forcibly  brought  to  his  mind 
the  events  of  seasons  long  past,  but  never 
to  be  forgotten;  where  he  had  sported 
many  a  day  in  die  path  of  childhood  aad 
youth,  as  the  minstrel  sweetly  sings, 

**  Warbllog  aad  ■annterin;  carelessly  along; 

Where  every  face  was  innocent  and  gay» 

Saeh  Tale  romantic,  tuneful  every  tongiie." 

Beatiie. 
On  yonder  eminence,  amid  the  shade  of  a 
bower,  was  the  spot  where  he  had  read, 
mused,  and  studied  with  all  the  delight  of 
boyhood ;  and  there,  Edward,  with  the  in- 
genuity of  an  artist,  had  sketched  many  a 
pleasing  landscape.  In  those  Terdast 
meadows,  and  through  that  copse,  flowed 
the  rippling  brook,  upon  whose  banks  they 
had  often  sat«  Within  that  grove  was  the 
favourite  walk,  called,  by  the  association  of 
ideas,  '' Mackenzie's  Walk.''  For  here 
had  they  often  perused  with  delight,  and 
conversed  on  the  elegance  and  beauty  of 
that  author's  compositions. 

Wishmg  to  affordj  the  inmates  the  plea-» 
sure  of  a  surprise,  Charles  left  the  chaise  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue,  and  walked  to  the 
house.  As  he  drew  near,  all  seemed  silent 
as  the  tomb.  His  favourite  IVay,  indeed, 
appeared,  by  an  instinctive  impulse,  to  be 
aware  of  his  arrival,  and  went  forth  to  meet 
him.  But  there  seemed  to  be  expressed, 
amid  the  caresses  of  hts  joy,  a  melancholy 
howl,  which  immediately  caught  his  young 
master's  attention.  Springing  forward  with 
the  most  acute  anxiety,  he  followed  the  dog 
to  the  house.  The  windows  were  closed, 
and  the  curtains  drawn — the  dreadful 
reality  poured  upon  his  brain — *'I  have 
lost  some  dear  object,"  exclaimed  he  to 
himself.  "  Oh,  merciful  Heaven !  support 
me  under  the  trial.  Well  do  I  know  that 
whom  thou  lovest  thou  chastenest,  and  that 
the  phial  of  affliction,  though  bitter  in  its 
draught,  is  productive  of  the  best  effects. 
Then  teach  me  to  submit  to  thy  decrees." 
A  servant  opened  the  hall  door,  but  recog- 
nized her  young  master  only  by  a  moum^l 
smile. 

**  What  has  happened  ?''  asked  the  ago- 
nized Charles.  "  Speak,  tell  me  what  has 
happened.''  The  domestic  could  only  re- 
ply, ''  Poor  master  Edward  I  Your  poor, 
dear  brother,  sir."  Charles  followed  her 
up  staixs,  wher».  Edward    indeed    lay  a 
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porpse.    Tbe  lid  of  the  coffin  was  being 
saewed  on  when  he  entered.    The  woik- 
men  ceased  their  opeiations.    The  afflicted 
brother  tore  away  Uie  covering,  to  gaze  on 
tbe  features  of  his  beloved  Edward.    Pale 
and  thoughtful  as  usual — the  hectic  flush 
had  departed    from  his  cheek.     Charles 
kndt,  to  kiss  his  marble  features ;  a  sigh 
struggled  from  his  heart ;  a  tear  stole  from 
bis  eye.    He  appeared  to  be  momentarily 
lost  in  silent  communion  with  his  Maker. 
Forgetful  of  the  presence  of  bystanders, 
his  hands   were  clasped,  while    his  lips 
qniYered  with  the  most  mournful  ejacula- 
tions.   One  of  the  men  who  stood  near, 
possessed  of  a  feeling  heart  under  a  rough 
exterior,  offered  the  words   of  comfort — 
"  There  was  hope  in  his  death,"  said  he ; 
''he  was  a  good  young  man— he  died  like 
a  Christian,  and  may  my  last  end  be  like 
his !"    « It  is  true,"  returned  Charles ;  "  he 
is  gone  to  a  better  world."    "  Yes,  sir," 
continued  the  other,  *'  a  world  where  nei- 
ther moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt,  or  thieves 
break  through  and  steal." 

His  heart  was  too  full  to  converse,  and 
his  grief  too  great  to  be  consoled.    Bidding 
adieu  to  the  remains  of  his  brother,  Charles 
sought  the  rest  of  the  family.    His  sister, 
who  till  then  had  scarcely  known  sorrow, 
was  arrayed  in  a  sable  garb.    Upon  their 
meeting  she  burst  into  tears,  ana  fell  into 
her  brother's   arms.     He  could  scarcely 
liope   to   give  that  consolation  which  he 
himself  had  refused,  but  wiped  away  the 
falling  tears.     ''Oh!    what  has  passed," 
exclaimed  he,  "since  I  have  left  my  home! 
little  thought  I,  that  our  meeting  would  be 
clouded  by  so  melancholy  an  event."    The 
reflection  momentarily  overpowered  both. 
However,  endeavouring  to  assume  a  cheer- 
fiil  countenance,  his  sister  led  him  to  his 
disconsolate  parents.     His  mother  at  first 
seemed  to  forget  the  loss  of  one  son,  in  the 
letom  of  another.     Then,  as  if  recollecting 
herself,  she  would  break  out  into  incoherent 
expressions,  "My  dear  Edward !   My  dar- 
ling boy !"    But  the  father,  venerable  even 
in  sorrow,  though  silently  brooding   over 
bis  misfortune,  attempted  to  pacify  her,  and 
teach  her  to  yield  to  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
deooe.    Yet  it  was  not  difficult  to  trace 
paternal  feelings  in  those  expressions  of 
grief  which  disturbed  the  look  of  resigna- 
tion. 

Ihe  funeral  procession  was  in  a  short 
time  prepared.  The  sable  hearse,  decked 
with  nodding  plumes,  silently  proceeded  to 
tbe  village  churchyard;  and,  it  may  be 
imagined,  tbe  hearts  of  the  mourners  were 
engaged  in  the  most  serious  reflections. 
Jboy  were  tbe  villagers  whom  his  benevo- 


lent  disposition  had  attached  to  him,  that 
followed  the  mournful  train  of  the  deceased. 
Sincere  was  tlieir  sorrow;  indeed,  their 
honest  simplicity  had  scarcely  learned  to 
feign.  Now  behold  him  consigned  to  the 
grave,  while  over  his  remains, 

*'  Some  frail  memorial  ttlll  erectod  nigh,** 

proclaims  the  place  of  his  interment. 

Here  woula  Charles  delight  to  retire, 
and  ponder  upon  the  instability  of  human 
life;  to  imagine  that,  though  all  their 
fisivourite  scenes  of  resort  seemed  lonely  and 
deserted,  now  he  was  no  more,  yet  this 
hallowed  spot  might  be  rendered  doubly 
dear  by  the  presence  of  his  spirit;  that 
though  his  earthly  form  was  enshrouded  in 
the  tomb,  yet  his  presiding  angel  might 
hover  near  those  remains  which  were  at 
once  guarded  and  blessed.  Here,  in  his 
melancholy  mood,  would  he  hold  sweet 
converse  with  the  soul  of  the  departed. 
Here,  secluded  from  the  world,  would  he 
give  up  his  entire  thoughts  to  dwell  upon 
the  bliss  of  an  hereafter,  when  (if  we  know 
our  friends  in  heaven)  their  beings  miorht 
again  be  assimilated.  Here,  too,  would  he 
confess  the  truth  of  that  which  was  engraven 
on  his  tomb — "  Childhood  and  Yonth  are 
vanity."  J.  A.  B. 

Beacomfield, 

HISSIONART  COMMUNICATIONS. 

An  absence  of  a  great  number  of  years  had 
rendered  London  strange  to  me,  and  me  a 
stranger  in  London,  when  I  visited  this 
metropolis,  with  a  view  of  permanently 
taking  up  my  residence  therein. 

Having  every  where,  during  my  travels, 
beheld  the  impiety  and  wretchedness  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  a  people,  and  the  awful  in- 
fluence of  their  unceasing  blasphemies, 
creating  and  confirming  infidels  in  their 
irreligious  principles  and  practices,  and  long 
laboured  to  induce  them  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come ;  I  was  desirous,  imQ|ediate- 
ly  on  my  arrival,  of  reviewing  their  condi- 
tion in  die  British  metropolis.  In  order 
to  know  a  people,  I  conceive  it  is  needful 
to  behold  them  amidst  their  domestic  rela- 
tions; as  it  is  there,  and  perhaps  there 
alone,  that  they  are  themselves.  Unwarped 
by  the  numerous  personifications,  put  on 
for  the  moment  during  an  itinerant  exist- 
ence amongst  strangers,  amidst  the  family 
circle,  and  in  the  fraternity  of  kindred  souls, 
the  man  comes  out  from  behind  the  mask, 
and  in  his  proper  person  stands  confest  be- 
fore you. 

In  London  there  are  districts  where  the 
Hebrews  live  in  communities  of  hundreds, 
yea,  even  thousands,  with  only  a  very  slight 
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intermixture  of  Gentiles ;  and  in  some  cases 
witiKMit  any  alloy,  from  house  to  house, 
all  are  Hebrews.  There  the  countenance, 
the  manner,  the  voice,  the  pursuits,  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  economy  of  their  dwelling 
— all,  and  almost  equally  so,  are  national — 
**  Ben-Israel"  is  written  upon  the  whole. 

There  I  visited  the  chosen  people,  be- 
held their  impiety  and  misery,  and  resolved 
to  devote  my  future  leisure  to  that  labour 
of  love,  which  beholds  the  perishing  sinner, 
3'eams  over  his  wretchedness,  and  ceases 
not  to  strive  and  pray,  if  haply  one  of  these 
brands  may  be  snatched  from  the  burning. 

Could  1  visit  the  Hebrews  empty-handed  ? 
No.  I  saw  every  where  lacking,  humility, 
and  devotion,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  the 
knowledge  of  His  will,  and  conformity  to 
His  holy  law.  One  thing  is  needful,  I 
exclaimed,  viz.  the  Bible — the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament.  To  these,  thousands  of 
Hebrews  are  strangers,  and  to  both  almost 
equally  alike.  Providing  these,  and  also 
portions  of  them,  in  the  form  of  tracts,  with 
the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Redeemer  of  men, 
upon  my  lips,  I  moved  on,  amidst  the 
Jews'  quarter,  from  house  to  house,  and 
every  where  prayed  that  He,  who  came  to 
save,  would  visit  these  wanderers  from  His 
fold,  with  salvation. 

That  bold  and  haughty  feature  in  the 
soul  of  man,  which  scornfully  dictates  to  a 
fellow  man,  *'  Stand  aside  ;  for  I  am  more 
holy  than  thou  !''  I  found  every  where  ram- 
pant in  these  British  sons  of  Israel ;  who 
contumeliously  scoffed  and  blasphemed, 
even  to  the  harrowing  up  of  my  soul. 
Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God,  whom  I  adore — 
the  Son  of  Grod,  the  Redeemer  of  men, 
whose  Name  is  like  ointment  poured  forth 
to  my  soul ;  with  these  was  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, upon  whose  name  opprobrium  hung, 
and  upon  whom  was  poured  scorn — scorn 
not  to  be  expressed  without  contemptuous 
spitting.  Instead  of  mild  contention  for 
truth,  the  clamour  of  malevolence  and  de- 
spite arose,  like  the  confusions  of  Babel, 
and  ran  from  street  to  street,  from  court  to 
court,  from  house  to  house,  and  from  man 
to  man ;  yea,  even  the  very  children  took 
up  the  scorning,  and  clamorously  pursued 
the  hated  object,  who  had  thus  protruded 
himself  upon  them  in  their  own  quarter. 
I  ventured,  and  again  and  again  met  this 
scorning,  until  weariness  of  abuse  induced 
a  calm ;  yet,  ever  and  anon,  the  Babel  re- 
arises,  even  to  this  day. 

With  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the  servant  must 
not  expect  to  be  more  highly  favoured  than 
his  Lord.  *'  He  made  Himself  of  no  re- 
putation. He  humbled  Himself,  leaving  us 
an  example,  that  we  should  follow  in  His 


steps;  He  became  obedient  onto  aeath, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross  ;*'  and  lowly 
must  they  bow  who  name  His  Name  in  the 
midst  of  Israel.  Yet  shall  that  day  arrive 
when,  **  at  the  Name  of  Jesus,  every  knee 
shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father.''  Then  shall  the  servant  rejoice 
with  his  Lord ;  but  in  die  meantime  he  is 
called  to  labour  and  suffer  for  His  sake. 

W.   COLDWELL. 


NOTES  ON  SIR  H.  DAVT  S  ELEVENTH  LEC- 
TURE, DELIVERED  IN  DUBLIN,  NOVEM- 
BER 27, 1810. 

Tde  second  class  of  inflammable  bodies 
are  the  metals;  by  the  action  of  the  air, 
heat,  or  by  the  first  class,  viz.  oxygen  and 
oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  they  are  altered  in 
their  appearance,  and  from  having  aa 
opaque  lustre,  malleability,  and  ductility, 
they  are  reduced  to  a  white  and  vitreous 
powder. 

This,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Pro- 
fessor Davy,  is  effected  in  each  of  them  in 
proportion  to  their  relation  to  positive  elec- 
tricity, making  the  acids  so  far  negative  to 
them ;  and  if  this  is  true,  the  metals  which 
are  most  positive  will  act  most  in  the  air ; 
and  those  which  are  most  negative  will  act 
least.  Zinc,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
positive,  acts  accordingly. 

Hence,  the  most  negative  are  least  com- 
bustible; for  the  intensity  of  combustion 
depends  on  the  degree  of  positive  electricity 
with  respect  to  the  combining  body. 

From  this  examination  it  is  found,  that 
the  attraction  of  metals  for  oxygen  is  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  tlieir  specific  gravities ; 
and  this  corroborates  the  hypothesis,  that 
chemical  and  electrical  powers  flow  from 
one  cause  or  primary  law  of  attraction. 
Hence,  gold  is  not  dissolved  or  oxidated 
by  nitric  acid,  because  oxygen  has  more 
attraction  for  nitre  than  for  gold ;  but  zinc, 
or  tin,  is  dissolved  in  it  so  quickly,  as  to 
cause  combustion ;  and  in  the  same  ratio 
metals  are  precipitated  from  solution. 

A  solution  of  copper  in  aquafortis  is 
precipitated  by  a  bit  of  iron,  and,  from  a 
clear  blue  liquor,  the  copper  in  powder 
falls  down  and  coats  the  iron,  by  the  supe- 
rior attraction  which  the  oxygen  of  the 
nitre  has  for  it :  or  spill  some  solution  on  a 
plate  of  iron,  it  is  coppered.  Iron  is 
found  positive  to  copper,  and  copper  ne- 
gative to  iron.  Copper  precipitates  mer- 
cury by  the  same  law. 

Whatever  is  in  the  highest  degree  posi- 
tive precipitates  the  rest,  and  whatever  is 
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pontife  to  another,  precipitates  iX,^~Exper. 
he  smoking^  liquor  of  libavius,  and  the 
oils  of  metalsy  mentiooed  by  the  older  che- 
mists, were  aniicipations  of  the  oxymuiiatic 
gas  in  combinatioQ  with  copper  and  other 
netaJs. 

Ihe  new  metals,  sacb  as  potasium  hav- 
ing more  affinity  for  oxjrgeo  than  the  old, 
are  foond  to  precipitate  them. — Exper, 
Potasium  precipitates  iron. 

Hie  composition  of  phosphorus  and  oxy- 
moriatic  gas,  with  potasium  on  one  part, 
and  oxymuriatic  gas  with  sulphur  on  the 
other  part,  on  the  contact  of  the  one- 
twentieth  part  of  a  grain  of  each,  explode 
as  load  as  a  pistol-shot. 

Charcoal  revives  metals  from  their  ox- 
ides;  it  has  no  action  on  oxymuriatic  gas, 
and  therefore  cannot  affect  its  combinations. 

All  metals  are  determined  to  the  nega- 
tive side.  Earths  of  silex  and  alumine, 
when  slightly  moistened  with  water,  give 
netal  by  joining  iron  wire  to  it,  from  which 
it  may  be  separated,  but  it  is  recomposed 
into  earth :  it  does  not  join  with  mercury 
as  soda;  bat  the^ lecturer^  employed^  pot- 
asioffly  which  has  a  great  affinity  for  silex 
and  alumine,  from  which  he  concluded 
their  metals  have  affinity  to  it.  He  passed 
potasium  in  vapoar  through  a  tube  of  pla- 
tina  into  diy  silex,  and  then  ignited  it; 
some  potasium  ascended,  and  was  destroy- 
ed. Leaving  a  glass  of  potasium  and  silex 
in  the  midst  of  this  glass,  he  saw  a  dark 
pod,  which  he  examined  by  a  microscope, 
and  found  it  a  metal  of  silex,  which  in 
water  recomposed  its  earth.  It  is  like  the 
new  metal  found  in  North  America,  called 
Columbia,  in  its  refractory  disunited  state. 

Quicklime  and  magnesia  afford  better 
RsqUs  in  the  same  process,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  mercury.  The  metal  of  lime  has  a 
dark  grey  lustre,  and  recomposes  lime  in 
water :  it  is  heavier  than  water.  Strontites 
afforded  metal  in  like  manner,  but  baiytes 
did  not. 

Soon  after  Professor  Davy  made  pota- 
nnn,  he  fell  ^ck,  and  the  French  proaecu. 
^  his  discovery,  making  it  in  large  quan- 
li^  in  a  crooked  gun-l»rrel,  by  layers  of 
potash  and  charcoal ;  by  a  white  heat  at 
<ne  end,  they  got  potasium  at  the  other 
^«  This  invention  is  improved  by  cut- 
^  the  barrel,  and  fixing  screws  and 
afety^ubes.  Tbia  mode  ufords  sodium 
abo  in  sufficient  quantity  for  experiment. 

Jhe  potasium  the  French  made  was  not 
pwfcct;  it  was  mixed  with  charcoal,  and 
can  be  called  only  a  pyrophilus.  The 
French  said  potasium  was  a  sulphuret.of 
V*^  but  met  two  years'  discussion  they 
9ive  it  up. 
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Peariash  and  diarcoal  in  a  tube  of  porce- 
lain ignited,  make  pyrophilus,  or  impure 
sodium.  Charcoal  and  potasium  com- 
bined, bum  in  air,  and  is  brilliant  in  oxy- 
gen ;  in  water  it  is  recomposed. 

Pyrophilus,  which  was  discovered  140 
years  ago,  might  have  led  to  the  search  for 
potasium. — Exper.  Calcine  alum  and 
sugar  in  a  bottle  to  redness,  and  when  the 
blue  flame  ceases,  it  is  made.  This  takes 
fire  on  exposure  to  air :  potash  and  sul- 
phur,  calcmed  together  in  the  same  way, 
will  also  bum  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  component  parts  of  alum  are  potash, 
alumine,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

No  pyrophilus  can  be  made  without 
alkali  in  some  form. 

Potash  and  oxide  of  tellurium  combine 
by  a  spirit,  lamp^ieat.  Potasium  in  a  re- 
tort, exhausted,  and  then  affixed  to  a  bottle 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  decomposes  the  gas ; 
the  charcoal  is  separated  from  the  acid, 
and  coats  the  side  of  the  retort. 

Potash  contains  16  per  cent,  of  water,    j 

Soda  contains  water  and  pure  alkali. 

Oxide  of  arsenic  becomes  an  acid  in 
water. 

Potasium  and  mercury,  with  some  heat, 
form  an  amalgam,  which,  being  poured  out, 
is,  when  cool,  quite  hard,  and  appears  in 
solid  crystals.  In  water  it  revives  in  the 
form  of  mercury  and  potash. 

Alkali,  in  a  platina  cup,  in  a  furnace 
with  a  strong  blast,  bums  in  flame,  on  the 
arsenical  acid  being  poured  in ;  and,  hold- 
ing a  glass  over  it,  water  is  caught  in  it, 
for  the  arsenical  acid  ^decomposes  the  water 
from  the  potash. 

Boracic  acid  on  red-hot  soda  produces 
water  in  the  same  manner. 
.  Sodium  is  made  in  a  very  small  quantity 
by  the  charcoal  method ;  but  by  using  two 
parts  of  potasium,  one  of  sodium  is  easily 
made. — Exper,  Potasium  decomposes 
common  salt,  and  the  result  is  sodium; 
for  the  gas  does  not  hold  the  metal  in  solu- 
tion, but  the  gas  of  potasium  holds  the  hy- 
drogen, and  would  bum  as  inflammable  air. 

Another  French  theory  was,  that  pota- 
sium is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
potash. — Exper,  Bum  potasium  in  oxy- 
muriatic gas.  If  it  was  a  compound,  water 
must  be  disengaged:  but  this  is  not  the 
case;  hence,  it  is  simple.  It  may  be 
asked,  Why  is  potasium  negative,  if  it 
combines  with  oxygen  ? 
'  Being  slowly  burned  in  air,  it  is  oxyge- 
nized, and  will  then  give  its  superfliious 
oxygen  to  zinc,  or  other  superior  attraction 
of  oxygen,  and  it  becomes  potash. 

The  hyper-oxide  of  potasium  and  sodi- 
um are  of  an  orange  colour. 

B  145. — VOL.  xiir. 
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SUex  and  alumine  metals  give  a  hard- 
ness  to  metallic  alloys ;  and  hence  they  may 
be  of  use  to  the  arts. 

Cast-iron  is  made  malleable  by  charcoal ; 
and  this  process  being  examined,  it  appears 
to  take  nrom  the  cast-iron  something  equi- 
valent to  the  metal  of  silex. 

Metal  ore  is  an  improper  name  for  the 
new  metals.  Potasium,  the  lightest,  is  no 
lighter,  compared  to  tin,  than  tin  is  to 
platina. 

Mercury  and  copper,  with  potasium, 
make  an  illustrious  brass. 

.  Volcanoes  and  earthquakes  have  been 
explained  by  sulphur  and  iron.  But  if  this 
was  true,  lava  should  be  sulphate  of  iron, 
which  is  not  the  case ;  for  lava,  and  other 
volcanic  productions,  are  silex  and  other 
earths.  It  is  therefore  a  synthesis,  that  the 
state  of  these  in  the  earth  wa^  silex  metals, 
or  metals  of  earth ;  and,  when  they  take 
fire,  become  agitated  and  hot,  pouring  out 
their  great  fluid  streams;  cooling  in  that 
form  exactly  as  the  new  metals  do. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  density  of  the 
earth  is  greater  than  if  it  was  all  earth  and 
stone ;  and  the  proportion  agrees  witli  the 
supposition  that  the  interior  of  the  globe 
is  metal  of  earth. — Exper.  Potasium,  in 
pipe-clay,  does  not  ignite  until  wet,  and  it 
then  bursts  out  like  a  volcano. 

So  of  meteoric  stones.  Professor  Davy 
thinks  there  are  earthy  metallic  comets, 
which,  coming  into  moist  air,  break  off 
flakes  ignited  as  fire-balls,  and  when  cool 
are  vitreous  stones. — Exper.  Hurl  a  wet 
piece  of  potasium  through  the  room,  it 
throws  off  vitreous  pieces. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
M  YTHOLOGICAL  PERSUASION  OF  THE  CAN- 
DIANS,  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  CEYLON. 

The  Dutch  paper,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation,  is  one  of  the  documents 
relative  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Budhu  reli- 
gion, as  professed  at  Ceylon,  which  is  in 
the  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of 
papers  explanatory  of  the  history  and  the 
people  of  that  important  island,  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  A.  Johnston,  late  chief, 
justice,  and  president  of  his  Majesty's 
council  on  Ceylon ;  and,  at  our  request,  is 
published  with  his  permission. 

Many  important  advantages  have  been 
derived  by  the  British  government  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  right  of  sitting  upon 
juries,  s»d  that  of  being  tried  by  juries  of 
their  own  caste,  have  been  introduced. 
The  first  time  it  was  ever  done  in  India 
was  amongst  the  natives  of  Ceylon^of  every 


caste  and  of  every  rdigious  persuasion,  by  : 
Sir  A.  Johnston,  when  chief  justice^  and 
president  of  his  Majesty's  council  on  that 
island. 

-  Amongst  other  advantages,  one  of  the 
most  important  is,  the  facility  it  affords  the 
members  of  the  government,  and  particu- 
larly the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  of 
obtaining,  from  the  native  jurymen  them- 
selves, the  most  valuable  and  the  roost 
authentic  information  relative  to  the  history, 
religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country. 

According  to  a  rule  made  by  Sir  Alexan. 
der  Johnston,  ail  the  jurymen,  who  are  for. 
the  most  part  men  of  the  greatest  intelli- 
gence, and  of  the  highest  influence  in 
each  of  the  provinces  of  Ceylon,  were 
required,  at  every  session  held  in  each 
province,  publicly  to  lay  before  Sir  Alex- 
ander Johnston,  in  the  presence,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  correction,  of  all  the  people  of 
the  province,  assembled  in  the  court,  such 
authentic  information  relative  to  the  reli- 
gion, morals,  and  prejudices  of  the  people, 
as  might  enable  him  thoroughly  to  com- 
prehend the  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  principles  which  influenced  their 
conduct. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  upoaSir  Alex- 
ander inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  doc^ 
trines  of  the  Buddhu  religion  as  they  pre- 
vailed amonst  the  followers  of  Buddhu  on 
Ceylon,  who  amount  to  about  half  a  mil- 
lion of  people,  some  very  intelligent  jury^- 
men  publicly  gave  him  the  Dutch  original, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation,  as 
containing,  according  to  their  knowledge- 
and  observation,  a  very  correct  view  of  the  - 
principles  of  the  Buddhu  religion,  as  they 
prevail  amongst  the  common  people  of 
Ceylon. 

This  paper  is  an  account,  in  Question 
and  Answer,  of  an  inquiry  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Dutch  government  in  Ceylon, 
by  a  Dutch  clergyman,  from  some  .of  the 
most  eminent  Buddhu  priests  on  the 
island,  relative  to  the  doctrines  which  pre* 
vailed  amongst  those  natives  who  professed 
that  religion. 

Query.  Do  the  learned  admowledge  a 
Most  High  God,  Supreme  Being,  and  hcwr 
do  they  describe  the  same  ?    - 

Answer.  No.;  at  least,  one  cannot  draw 
that  inference  from  their  writings :  they  ac-^ 
knowledge  one  Being,  who  is  the  first  and 
chief  of  sUl/godSy.and  they  say  that  he,  as 
well  as  his  servants,  have  no  flesh  nor  bone, 
but,  however,  has  shining  skin,  teeth  in 
the  mouth,  and  hair  on  the  head,  and  body, 
which  are  not  to  be  felt,  but  are  merely; 
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•ppeaiances :  so  that  one  mast  inf^rr  they  Q.  Did  anj  superior  bdog  create  tlite 

are  spiritSy  or  immaterial  beings,  although  it  inferior  gods. 

is  not  expressly  said  so  by  the  learned  in  A.  No,  although  the  Supreme  Being  is 

their  writings.  denied,  none  of  the  gods  has,  how  great 

Boodoo,  who  is  described  to  have  been  soever  he  is,  the  power  to  create  an  inferior 

a  human  being,  was  more  equal  to  the  god,  nor  even  men,  but  they  take  their 

chief  god,  in  knowledge,  as  well  as  other  origin  from  nature ;  and  when  men  are 

qualities,  having  even  had  the  power  of  dead,  those  that  come  in  the  sixth  below 

being  present  every  where.    He  was  also  in  heavens,  are  judged  of  according    to  their 

brightness  and  lustre  much  more  magni-  works,  and  are  again  therefrom  born  in  the 

fio^t,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  a  human  worid,  ^ther  as  men  or  as  irrational  crea- 

bemg,  he  could  alter  his  figure,  so  as  to  tures;  and  this  regeneration  takes  place  so 

make^lum  excel  Mahabrachmea  in  height  '  often,  till  they  get  into  the  ascending  hea- 

apl'size.  vens  of  supreme  gods;  and  afterwards  by 

It  is  ftirther  said,  that  Boodoo,  after  his  degrees  into  the  others,  and  at  last  into  thite 

death,  in  the  gloiy-hall,  a  place  higher  and  highest  heaven  :  so  that  with  regard  to  the 

•moie  exoellent  than  the  hereaft^  to   be  blessed,  the  regeneration  or  transmigration 

mentioned  twenty-sixth  heaven,  was  bom  of  souls  has  only  place  with  respect  to 

again,  and  is  living  there  always  in  joy,  those  who   come  in  the  Duvelokes,  and 

magnificence     and     immortality,    without  not  else.      But  according  to  the  public 

being  bom  again  in  the  world ;  and  that  doctrine  of  Boodoo,  not  the  least  mention 

bis  doctrine,  which  is  maintained  in  full  is  made  of  souls  created;  and  the  learned 

lustre  till  now,  according  to  his  prophecy,  speak  also,  of  nothing  else  than  of  a  breath 

will  last  five  thousand  years  after  his  death,  of  life  in  men,  which  they  compare  to  a 

so  that  the   same  will  continue  still  two  creeping  worm  or  leech,  that  at  first  with 

thousand    six    hundred    and  seventy-nine  his  mouth  takes  hold  of  any  thing  before 

years;  as  the  Singalese,  according  to  thdr  he  lets  loose  his  hinder  part;  and  they  con- 

chionology,  write  at  present,  two  thousand  sequently  are  of  opinion,  that  the  body  does 

three  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  after  not  die  before  the  breath  of  life  lays  hold 

the  death  of  Gauteme  Boodoo.    So  many  of  somethiug,  and  that  he  either  has  a 

years  are  already  elapsed  upon  the  pro-  prospect  of  getting  into  heaven,  or  that  his 

phesied  number  of  five  thousand.  termmation  is  appointed  to  damnation,  to 

A  long  time  afler  the  expiration  of  all  sufifer  there  for  a  certain  time,  or  for  ever, 

those  ages,  another  Boodoo,  called  Maittrie,  the  pains  of  hell, 

is  to  be  bom.  Q,  Is  any  being  the  creator  of  heaven 

The  direction  of  the  said  chi^  god  shall  and  earth,  and  does  that  being  interfere  still 

terminate  after  aa  unutterable  number  of  with  the  direction  thereof? 

ages,  when    the  world  will    perish,    and  A.  All  is  out  of  nature :  if  there  was  a 

anoUier  will  be  in  his  place.    Afterwards  creator,  -the  world  would  not  perish,  the 

he  will  ascend  by  degrees  into  seventeen  creator  would  on  the  contrary  know  how  to 

heavens  more,  which  are  extended  above  keep  the  same  permanent, 

the  nine  heavens,  until  he  at  last  obtains  Q.  Are  the  said  four  gods  of  whom  you 

the  properties  of  Boodoo.  speak,  of  the  same  superiority,  and  hai^ 

The  Singalese  take  for  'granted,  that  the  they  the  same  power  ?  and  what  are  their 

worid  did  terminate  before,  more  than  once,  chief  transactions  ? 

and  did  begin  again  every  time  under  the  A,   They  are    independent  from  their 

direction  either  of  one  or  two,  or  even  up  chief  god,  being  the  director  of  the  worid, 

to   the    number    of   five    Boodoos;    and  and  the  lowest  heaven,  where  he  resides 

although  the  place  of  a  Boodoo  is  vacant,  together  with  the  said  four  gods.    Th^e 

or  none  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  four  gods  being  of  the  same  superiority,  and 

direction  of  the  worid,  yet  a  chief  god,  a  having  the  same  power,  do  constantly  watch 

superior  to  all  gods,  is  found  always.  over  their  said  chief  gcd,  having  the  dired- 

Q.  Have  the  learned  Singalese  any  no-  tion  over  the  four  parts  of  the  world.    So 

tion  of  a  ghost,  or  immaterial  being  ?  that  each  of  them  has  one  part  under  his 

A,  No,  in  no  writing  of  learned  Singa-  direction* 

lese  is  it  known ;  notwithstanding,  according  The  performances  of  these  four  gods  cori- 

to  the  demonstration  respeoting  the  gods,  sist  herein,  namely:    that  they  and  their 

one  should  conclude  that  they  are  ghosts.  servants  guard  the  chief  god  against  the 

Q.  Was  there  any  Supreme  Being  from  attack   of  his  enemy.    The  habitation  of 

all  eternity?  one  god,  who   in   power  is  as   great  As 

A,  Hoy  the  Singalese  do  not  even  know  Tyekkerea    himself,    keeps    his  residence 

what  eternity  sign^es.  below  tlie  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  bf*' 
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the  world ;  and  they  further  send  out  their 
writers  on  or  about  the  day  of  the  new 
moon,  to  watch  the  conduct  of  men,  and 
to  make  out  a  list  of  the  good  or  mischief 
which  they  happen  to  do.  Eight  days  after 
new  moon,  being  the  first  quarter,  they  find 
out  their  bodily  sons  to  make  a  similar  de- 
scription. Eight  days  afterwards,  or  about 
full  moon,  the  said  four  gods  go  in  person 
to  make  the  last  description ;  and  upon  a 
report  being  made  in  the  supreme  council 
of  Tzekkerea,  consisting  of  him  as  presi- 
dent, and  thirty-two  inferior  gods,  who,* 
however,  are  higher  in  rank  than  the  afore- 
said four  gods,  and  other  inferior  gods  more, 
of  their  transactions;  the  supreme  council 
rejoice  when  the  number  of  virtuous  men 
in  the  world  exceed  that  of  the  dishonest 
men ;  but  in  the  contrary  case,  the  council 
is  sorry  in  the  highest  degree. 

Q.  How  many  inferior  gods  are  there  be- 
sides those  four  ? 

A,  The  number  of  gods  and  their  ser- 
vants is  unutterable,  but  as  far  as  they 
according  to  the  published  doctrine  of 
Boodoo,  are  known  by  names,  die  number 
of  them  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Q,  Are  not  these  inferior  gods  much 
the  same  as  our  angels,  who  execute  the 
will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  the  four 
supreme  gods. 

A,  Neither  the  supenor  nor  the  inferior 
gods  are  angels,  but  their  servants  are  angels, 
and  they  therefore  were  called  heretofore 
Koembandea.  These  angels,  as  well  as 
inferior  gods,  are  obliged  to  obey  and  exe- 
cute the  commands  of  their  superior. 

Q.  It  appears  from  the  Singalese  book, 
that  there  were  more  Boodoos  than  tiiose 
which  were  on  Ceylon  ? 

A.  This  question  is  explained  hereafier, 
and  it  is  merely  mentioned  herein  that  the 
names  of  the  Boodoo  signify  as  much  as 
Omniscience,  a  saint  above  all  saints,  and 
even  above  the  chief  God;  that  the 
Boodoo,  property  speaking,  is  no  god,  but 
is  considered  as  bom  like  a  human  being, 
who,  in  process  of  time,  on  account  of  his 
excellent  and  salutary  virtues  and  proper, 
ties,  did  come  to  the  state  of  Boodoo ;  yet 
not  that  he  got  this  name  from  a  supreme 
power,  but  he  took  the  same  from  his  own 
sovereign  will. 

Q.  Is  Boodoo  descended  from  gods  or 
from  men  ? 

A.  He  was  god  before  his  birth,  as 
man;  and  had  the  direction  over  other 
gods  in  the  heaven;  and  he  was  after- 
wards, at  the  request  of  all  the  gods,  bom 
as  a  human  being,  from  a  princess,  and  his 
father  was  the  king,  call«l  Soeddoodene 


Raja.*  The  manner  of  his  birth,  or  how 
his  mother  had  brought  him  forth,  was  not 
different  from  another  woman ;  sothat  the 
system  of  some,  that  he  should  have  been 
bom  from  the  left  side,  is  false. 

Q.  Is  he  not  to  be  consideted  as  one 
sent  firom  heaven  to  publish  to  ,men  the 
way  to  salvation  ? 

J.  No ;  but  in  the  fulness  of  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  a  number  of 
ages  before,  ana  at  the  request  of  the  said 
gods,  he,  through  his  own  power  and  fiee 
will,  became  man,  for  the  salvation  of  all 
those  who  submit  to  his  published  doo- 
trine. — (This  passage  deserves  serious  atten- 
tion.— Editor.) 

Q.  How  many  such  Boodoos  were 
there  ? 

A.  As  many  as  appear  in  the  Singalese 
writings  are  in  the  present  age;  namely, 
before  this  world  was  created  there  were 
twenty-two  Boodoos  in  the  ten  times  that 
the  worid  did  terminate  and  commence 
again ;  besides  those  ten  times,  the  worid 
did  formerly  perish  many  times,  and  in 
proportion  thereto  there  were  so  roanj 
Boodoos ;  but  they  were  not  mentioned  in 
the  writings,  but  for  the  direction  of  this 
world,  till  the  same  after  an  unutterable 
number  of  ages  shall  have  perished.  Five 
Boodoos  are  limited,  whereof  the  four  past 
were  already,  or  the  fifth  or  the  last  is  still 
expected,  who,  they  say,  is  in  heaven,  and 
shall  be  bom  from  a  Bramin  woman. 

Q,  Where  do  the  Boodoos  remain  after 
they  leave  the  world  ? 

A.  They  are  bom  again  in  the  body  of 
the  glory-hall. 

Q,  What  God  is  that  which  is  worship- 
ped at  Katteregam  ? 

A.  He  is  one  of  the  gods  upon  earth  ; 
his  place  of  residence  is  near  a  rock,  situate 
between  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  the 
underground  world.  He  has  six  heads 
and  twelve  hands,  whereof  the  ten  last 
were  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 
wielding  ten  warlike  weapons. 

Q.  What  deeds  has  he  performed  ? 

A.  When  Gauteme  Boodoo  was  at  Kat- 
teregam in  his  pagoda,  for  a  few  minutes, 
Kande  Koemare,  who  was  on  guard  upon 
the  offering.tree,  Boodoo  called  Bogoha, 
or  commonly  called  Devil's  tree,  made  a 
bow  for  Gauteme,  and  got  immediately 
from  him  the  power  to  cure  the  sick  in 
general,  especially  those  who  are  of  king's 
blood,  to  do  wonders,  to  do  good  to  irra- 
tional animals,  and  to  assist  men  in  distress ; 


*  TbiB  lookt  like  a  corruption  of  tbe  iiicarnatioii 
of  Jesus,  and  alio  of  hii  divinity. 
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with  a  direction,  hojvever,  that  men  should 
respect,  but  not  worship  him  as  one  of  the 
powerful  inferior  gods.  But  the  divine 
respect  shewD  to  him  by  human  beings 
of  the  persuasion  of  Boodoo,  became  a 
custom,  and  was  propagated^  and  the  offer- 
ing-house erected  in  his  honour  at  Kat- 
tetgamme,  is  considered  as  more  sacred 
than  the  temple  built  in  Candia  in  the 
residence  town  of  the  king  for  the  use  of 
him  and  his  subjects. 

Q.  How  is  he  served  and  worshipped  in 
the  temple  ? 

A.  The  first  day  of  new  moon  of  the 
month  of  July,  is  the  day  fixed  to  begin 
with  the  ceremonies  of  oaring.  But  if, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  the  astrono* 
mers,  that  day  is  not  prosperous,  then  it  is 
pot  off  till  the  day  of  new  moon  of  the 
following  month  of  August,  when  the 
people  assemble,  consisting  of  a  great 
number,  namely,  Singalese,  and  ottier  in. 
habitants  of  the  island,  as  well  as  Gentives, 
Bramins,  Pattanies,  and  Maurs,  who  in 
great  number  come  from  the  coasts  of 
Madura  and  Coromandel,  together  with  a 
great  concourse  of  people  for, 'the  purpose 
of  attending  at  that  ceremony.  On  the 
same  day  the  worshipping  begins,  attended 
with  many  costly  ceremonies. 

Q.  What  do  the  Candians  believe  of 
devils? 

A.  They  believe  that  there  are  devils  in 
the  world,  and  that,  according  to  tiie  doc- 
trine of  Boodoo,  they  may  not  honour 
them. 

Q.  What  is  the  origin  of  devils  ?  did  the 
Supreme  Being  create  them,  or  were  they 
from  eternity ;  or  are  they  fallen  gods  or 
angels? 

A.  They  say  that  devils,  when  nature 
produced  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  human 
beings,  and,  on  account  of  their  horrible 
sins,  did  MX  from  a  state  of  felicity;  but 
their  having  been  gods  or  fallen  angels,  or 
their  having  been  created,  or  having  existed 
from  eternity,  is  finally  denied ;  and  they 
say  further,  tiiat  devils,  who  commit  greater 
sins  than  those  already  committed  by  them, 
are  condemned  to  greater  damnation,  and 
that  even  the  damned  men  are  reckoned  by 
them  amongst  the  devils :  and  tliat  on  the 
contrary,  the  devils,  who  die  and  are  born 
again  as  men,  and  commit  no  more  sin, 
can  come  to  the  state  of  felicity;  and 
consequently,  that  angels  are  found  su- 
perior or  inferior  in  rank,  in  proportion 
to  the  sins  committed  by,  but  not  imputed 
to  them. 

Q.  What  are  their  performances? 

A.  Ibe  devils  obey  their  head,  make 
war  against  the  enemy  of  I^ekkerea,  and  eal 


the  flesh  of  people  who  die.  According  to 
the  doctrine  of  Boodoo,  they  are  entitled  to 
no  honours,  as  being  enemies  of  the  human 
race;  yet  the  Singalese  shew  them  some 
homage,  and  do  them  some  services,  be* 
cause  they  fear  that  devils  have  the  power 
to  visit  human  beings  with  sickness.-— 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  case  of  sickness  they 
conjure  the  devils^  shew  them  honours, 
and  make  them  offerings  of  money,  as 
well  as  of  boiled  and  unboiled  meat. 
They  also  cause  the  throat,  arms,  legs,  and 
bodies  of  the  sick,  to  be  closely  tied  by  the 
conjurors  with  necklaces  or  threads  dyed 
yellow  with  saffron  water. 

Q.  What  do  the  Candians  beliere  further 
of  devils?. 

A,  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Boodoo, 
they  may  believe  nothing,  but  that  they  are 
enemies  of  the  human  race. 

Q,  In  what  language  is  the  sacred  book 
written? 

A,  In  the  renowned  Palia  language,  or 
the  Magedige  language,  in  which  Boodoo 
has  preyed  and  published  his  doctrine. 

Q,  Is  that  book  to  be  procured  here  ? 

A,  Yes,  in  Candia  it  is  to  be  got  com* 
plete,  but  at  Adam's  Hill  it  is  not  com- 
plete. 

Q,  Is  it  not  the  same  book  which  the 
Bramins  have  ? 

A.  No,  the  book  of  the  Bramins  is  a 
description  of  secular  erudition ;  such  books 
are  known  to  be  more  than  one. 

Q,  May  every  one  read  the  law-book, 
or  bible  ? 

A,  No,  only  the  learned,  who  can  under- 
stand when  they  read  it,  have  liberty 
thereto. 

Q.  When  vras  the  world  or  universe 
created,  or,  according  to  the  Singalese  sys. 
tem,  produced  by  nature  ? 

A.  To  state  this  perfectly,  one  should 
especially  know  how  long  the  direction 
of  the  world  was  vacant  after  the  afore- 
said four  Boodoos  have  left  the  world  ; 
but  this  is  not  possible  for  want  of  the 
eight  chronicles,  and  the  complete  Sin- 
galese bible^  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Candia. 

Q.  In  what  manner  has  nature  pro* 
dnced  the  world  ? 

A.  The  worlds  which  were  before  the 
present,  namely,  the  earth,  and  the  sea, 
with  every  thing  which  they  contained,  as 
well  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  their  course  in  the  lowest 
heaven;  together  with  the  fourteen  below 
heavens  and  their  inhabitants,  namely,  the 
inferior  gods,  who  expected  to  get  into  the 
triumphing  heavens,  all  perished  through 
wind,  fire,  and  water,  with  the  exception  c" 
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the  helly  Which  is  concealed  under  the 
abyss  of  the  earth.  How  the  present  world 
in  its  steady  through  a  wondenul  operation 
of  nature,  took  a  beginningy  the  following  is 
related. 

In  the  first  place,  every  thing  that  stood 
on  earth,  the  earth  itself,  the  hills,  the  seas, 
the  heavens,  and  the  stars,  were  destroyed 
through  a  violent  motion,  and  working  oi 
the  wind,  and  hereupon  seven  pillars  of 
fire  descended  from  above,  whereby  every 
thing  Iras  burned  into  ashes ;  .and  that  the 
space  which  contained  the  former  earth, 
as  well  as  the  burned  fourteen  below  hea« 
yens,  as  far  as  the  heaven  Soebhekiemeze, 
were  overflowed  by  a  deluge,  or,  to  express 
it  with  the  proper  words  of  the  Singalese, 
were  filled  up  with  the  general  ruin  of  the 
world. 

A  long  while  after  this  revolution,  or 
rather  destruction,  the  gods  who  were  in 
the  aforesaid  heaven  got  knowledge  thereof 
for  the  first  time,  when  they  saw  the 
flowers,  which  we  call  water-roses,  and 
appear  above  the  surface  of  the  vrater, 
which  was  risen  up  to  that  heaven,  and 
which  was  a  certain  proof  that  there  was 
already  a  new  earth,  firom  which  the  flowers 
proceeded,  and  that  the  appointed  time  of 
those  gods  to  remain  in  me  said  heaven 
having  been  expired,  they  were  to  descend, 
in  order  to  take  their  abode  in  the  new 
earth.  They  therefore  sat  in  great  number 
upon  the  aforesaid  flowers ;  and  afterwards^ 
when  the  water  sunk  down,  descended  in 
that  world  whereof  the  foundations  were 
but  then  newly  laid.  The  hills,  rocks,  seas, 
rivers,  and  all  sorts  of  animals,  were  then 
forthcoming,  and  they  inhabited  the  same 
with  such  great  satisfaction,  that  they  could 
exist  without  bodily  maintenance,  and,  even 
without  the  light  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  as  they  had  such  lustre  from  them, 
selves,  that  the  whole  earth  could  be  lighted 
thereby.  But  those  gods  were  aflerwards 
carried  away  so  far  by  pride  and  pleasure, 
that  they  grew  wicked,  and  not  only  became 
human  beings  of  both  sexes,  but  also  having 
lost  the  lustres  of  their  gloty,  were  obliged 
to  spend  their  days  in  great  darkness,  with 
much  fear  and  anxiety,  till  a  new  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  should  be  brought  forth 
by  nature.  And  as  they,  by  this  fell,  on 
account  of  their  sins,  could  not  afterwards 
miss  their  bodily  maintenance  any  longer ; 
they  supported  themselves  with  the  clay  of 
earth,  and  used  it  as  food ;  and  as  they,  on 
account  of  its  good  taste,  and  from  a  sinful 
desire,  had  made  a  great  collection  thereof^ 
it  was  rendered  tasteless,  to  punish  them. 
Afterwards  a  sort  of  shrub  served  them  for 
food,  of  which  also  they  could  not  long 


make  any  use  for  that  purpose  on  the  ssuae 
account. 

After  this  they  had  recourse  to  a  sort  of 
kam  pemoelye,  commonly  called  devil's 
bread,  or  paddestoelen ;  to  which  they 
having  conceived  a  great  aversion,  were 
maintained  with  a  sort  of  nourishing  grains; 
but  as,  in  using  the  same,  they  committed 
greater  sin  through  excess,  they  were  at  last 
compelled  to  take  the  plough  in  hand,  and 
to  earn  their  bread  by  their  own  zeal  and 
labour,  and  to  propagate  the  human  race. 

Q.  Have  the  Singalese  any  idea  of  the 
fall  of  men,  and  of  the  first  sin  ? 

A,  Not  of  the  fiadl  of  men,  but  of  the 
origin  of  the  first  sin,  with  respect  to  the 
wicked  inferior  gods  havii^  fallen,  and 
become  men. 

Q.  As  the  Supreme  God'  is  perfectly 
good,  from  whence  comes  evil  or  sin  in  the 
world  ? 

A,  The  origin  of  sin  is  attributed  to  the 
mischievous  and  corrupted  temper  of  men. 

Q.  Is  the  devil,  or  any  other  powerful 
spirit,  the  cause  of  sin,  and  did  the  wicked 
spirit  seduce  men  to  sin  ? 

A,  In  no  wise. 

Q.  Wherein  consist  the  chief  points  of 
the  persuasion  of  fioodoo?  Have  they  a 
moral  law,  like  our  ten  commandments? 
If  so,  tell  first  how  many  commandments 
do  they  contain :  secondly,  what  they  are 
called  :  and  thirdly,  who  gave  those  com- 
mandments, and  at  what  place  ? 

A,  The  chief  points  of  the  persuasion  of 
Boodoo  are,  according  to  his  moral  laW;, 
threefold,  consisting  of  thoughts,  vrords, 
and  works ;  and  in  order  that  he  may,  in  a 
manner  pleasant  to  himself,  impart  those 
three  qualities  to  his  fellow-believers,  he 
recommended  to  them  the  strict  observance 
of  the  ten  commandments,  in  these  and 
similar  words :  namely, 

1 .  Do  never  give  to  truth  the  name  of 
untruth,  and  even  do  never  suspect  them. 

2.  Do  not  desire  the  goods  of  your  fe^ 
low-creatures,  nor  long  for  them. 

3.  Do  never  wish  the  death  of  your 
enemies. 

4.  Avoid  all  lies. 

5.  Do  not  betray  the  words  of  others. 

6.  Avoid  all  injurious  and  filthy  words. 

7.  Hate  all  idle  conversation,  which  may 
tend  to  the  ruin  of  yourself  and  your  fellow- 
creatures. 

8.  Commit  no  murder. 

9.  Do  not  steal. 

10.  Commit  no  fornication  nor  adultery* 
Of  those  ten  commandments,  the  three 

former  are  founded  upon  the  first  chief 
quality,  namely,  the  thoughts ;  the .  four 
following  upon  the  words;  and  tlie  this^ 
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latter  upon  the  works;  all  included  in  the 
name  of  a  moral  law,  given  by  the  joint. 
Boodoos  in  their  times,  and  at  various 
pUces. 

Q.  Is  there,  after  this  life,  any  other 
whidi  men  can  expect,  and  is  there  in  that 
other  life,  any  reward  for  the  good  which 
men  did  in  this  life,  and  any  punishment 
for  evil?  If  so,  what  rewiurd  and  virhat 
paoishment? 

A,  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  life  after  this 
for  the  virtuous,  to  be  expected,  and  also  a 
reward  for  his  good  deeds ;  but  that  reward 
he  does  not  enjoy,  unless  he  dies  first  seve- 
ral times ;  and  he  must  appear  as  many 
times  in  the  six  dieuevelokes,  to  be  again 
bom  in  the  world,  till  he  at  last,  having 
enjoyed  in  the  eleven  below  brachmelookes, 
a  foretaste  of  felicity,  gets  into  the  five  tri- 
umphing heavens,  where  the  transmigration 
takes  place  no  more ;  and  there  he  enjoys  in 
full  lustre  all  desirable  happiness. 

Bad  men,  on  the  contrary,  after  their 
death, are  bam  in  hell  as  irrational  animals; 
and  if  any  one  did  any  good  in  his  lifetime, 
he  is  rel^ised  after  a  long  period  from  their 
hellish  banishment;  and  is  bom  again  in 
the  world  as  man,  and  he  has  even  hopes 
to  come  to  the  state  of  felicity,  if  he  avoids . 
evil  and  does  good. 

Q,  What  and  where  is  the  paradise? 
idiat  and  where  is  the  hell  ?  what  do  they 
believe  thereof? 

A.  Paradise  is  tiie  proper  name  thereof, 
bat  where  it  is  situated,  the  Singalese  do 
not  know ;  they  call  it  a  place  secure  from 
all  sin,  full  of  joy,  felicity,  and  satisfaction; 
it  signifies  a  glory-hall  of  deceased  bodies, 
and  is,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Gau- 
teme  Boodoo,  situate  upon  the  top  of  the 
highest  of  the  twenty-sixth  heaven,  which  is 
n»gnificently  adorned  with  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  and  pearls.  On  the  con-> 
tmy,  hell  is  supposed  to  be  concealed 
under  the  abyss  of  the  earth,  and  to  be 
under  the  hellish  water,  where  winds  blow 
much  stronger  than  ever  a  hurricane  can 
upon  earth. 

The  learned  say,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Boodoo,  that  there  are  eight  large 
hells,  exclusive  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  small  apartments  more,  whereof  there 
are  sixteen.  Each  of  the  large  hells  has 
four  doors  or  outlets ;  and  there  are  in  each 
of  the  small  apartments,  or  small  hells, 
some  peculiarities.  All  these  buildings  are 
square,  formed  of  pure  iron,  the  walls  being 
thirty-six  miles  thick  each,  and  the  ground 
and  roof  are  also  of  the  same  solidity  and 
otent.  The  punishments  inflicted  on  the 
damned  are  various,  but  in  the  last  men- 
tioned hell  it  i»  the  greatest  and  the  most 


dreadful,  according  to  the  deserts  of  the 
wicked.  Their  punishments  are  inflicted 
with  tools  or  instraments,  thereto  appointed : 
namely,  bills,  sledges,  bone-breakers,  ham- 
mers, pincers,  spits,  &c.  their  skin  is  pulled 
off  ftom  head  to  foot,  and  melting  lead  is 
poured  in  the  throat. 

Q,  Shall  there  be  a  last  judgment,  and 
resurrection  of  the  body? 

A.  No,  but  a  judgment  following  imme- 
diately after  death  is  acknowledged,  which 
is  pronounced  by  one  of  the  inferior  gods 
of  the  below  heaven.  This  is  to  be  the 
portion  of  men  who  did  in  the  world  both 
good  and  evil,  and  who  may  still  entertain 
hopes  to  come  to  felicity.  The  wicked,  on 
the  contrary,  go  directly  to  hell  unheard,  and 
even  without  approaching  the  tribunal. 

Q.  What  must  man  do  to  get  salvation  ? 

A,  Direct  his  thoughts,  words,  and  works, 
according  to  the  publislied  doctrine  of 
Boodoo,  and  observe  the  same  constantly, 
according  to  his  law. 

Q,  Have  the  Singalese  a  peculiar  divine 
prayer,  like  as  we  have  the  Lord's  prayer, 
if  so,  did  Boodoo  prescribe  it  to  them,  or 
who ;  and  how  does  it  sound  ? 

A,  No,  they  have  no  peculiar  prayer, 
but  several  other  prayers  made  according 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  occasion, 
namely — when,  and  upon  what  subject,  the 
prayers  are  to  be  said,  as  well  by  the 
people  in  public,  as  by  each  in  particular 
in  his  own  dwelling-place.  These  prayers 
were  given  by  Gauteme  Boodoo,  by  word 
of  mouth  to  his  fellow-believers ;  and,  four 
hundred  and  thirty-three  years  after  his 
death,  were  published  by  the  king,  in 
writing  to  the  people  in  general,  as  first 
under  the  government  of  that  king,  the  art 
of  writing  was  found  out. 

Q.  Are  there  fixed  or  stipulated  times  in 
which  one  ought  to  pray,  and  how  many 
tiroes  every  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  three  times  every  day  always : 
namely,  in  the  morning  at  half-past  four  or 
five,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  at  half-past 
six;  but  those  who  pray  constantly,  and 
also  worship  Boodoo  at  the  time  fixed, 
render  themselves  more  agreeable  to  him. 

Q.  To  whom  do  the  Singalese  pray  ? 

A.  To  Boodoo,  to  his  doctrine,  and  his 
apostles  and  disciples,  with  a  religious' 
reverence  to  his  written  law-book,  or  other 
relics;  however,  without  attributing  a  mi- 
raculous, working  to  the  said  relics. 

Q.  Have  they  in  every  week  a  fixed  day 
separated  for  their  religious  service,  like 
our  Sunday  ? 

A.  Four  days  in  the  month :  namely, 
the  new  and  full  moon,  and  the  first  p*-  ' 
last  quarters,  are  separated  for  their  rel' 
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service;  they  then  come  together  in  their 
temples,  but  those  that  cannot  come,  per- 
form at  home  their  religious  service ;  there 
are  also  many  who  fast  on  such  days. 

Q.  What  festivals  have  they  ? 

A.  There  are  no  fixed  festivals,  but  any 
one  may  appoint  a  feast-day,  and  exerting 
all  his  power,  withholding  himself  of  all 
evil  causes,  and  directing  to  that  festival  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  works,  he  may,  with  a 
serious  intention,  worship  his  saviour  Boo- 
doo,  by  praying  and  fasting. 

Q.  In  what  manner  do  they  perform 
their  religious  service  in  the  temples? 

A.  Temples  are  called  the  lodgings  of 
the  priests ;  but  in  the  temple  of  Boodoo, 
they  perform  their  religious  service  in  the 
manner  following : 

The  priests  are  by  turns  obliged  to  clean 
the  temples  every  day  with  brooms,  and  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  the  religious  fellow- 
believers  go  three  times  every  day :  namely, 
in  the  forenoon,  aHemoon,  and  evening,  even 
after  sun-set,  in  order  to  worship  there.  In 
the  forenoon  from  eight  to  eleven,  dressed 
victuals,  namely,  rice,  &c.,  and  after  sun- 
set, flowers  are  offered,  and  the  altar  and 
the  images  are  perfumed  with  incense  by 
the  priests. 

The  victuals  offered  are  eaten  by  the 
priests,  and  the  servants  of  the  temple,  and 
the  flowers  offered  are  exchanged  the  fol- 
lowing evening  for  other  fresh  ones.  When 
the  priests  worship  and  offer,  the  people 
must  remain  out  of  the  temple,  but  when 
the  people  do  worship,  one  of  the  priests 
must  remain  within  the  temple,  in  onier  to 
give  the  following  words  of  the  prayer  to 
the  mouth  of  those  who  are  not  learned. 
**  The  help  and  salvation  of  Boodoo  befall 
me,  and  thereto  his  doctrine,  and  his  Ra- 
hatoens  assist  me:''  having  said  those 
words,  some  make  vows  with  dieir  thoughts, 
words,  and  works,  to  commit  no  more  sin 
intentionally,  and  further  to  keep  the  fi.ve 
commandments ;  namely, 

1.  To  kill  no  men  nor  beasts* 

2.  Not  to  steal. 

3.  To  commit  no  adultery. 

4.  To  tell  no  lies,  and 

5.  To  use  no  strong,  or  any  other  liquor. 
There  are  again  others  who  undertake  to 

observe  eight  commandments ;  namely,  be- 
sides the  aforesaid  five: 

1.  To  eat  after  noon  no  dressed  victuals, 
or  such  as  have  been  on  the  fire,  but  to 
subsist  themselves  upon  the  juice  of  fruits, 
with  the  exception  of  young  cocoa-nut 
water. 

2.  To  attend  no  idle  pleasure  parties .  of 
dancing,  playing,  and  singing. 

3.  To  sleep  upon  no  b«d  which  is  higher 


than  a  cubit,  (carpenter's  measure,)  from 
the  ground :  and  there  are  some  who  make 
vows  to  observe  two  other  commandments. 

1.  To  smell  no  odoriferous  flowers,  herbs, 
&c.,  and, 

2.  To  wear  no  sumptuous  clothes,  gold, 
silver,  or  precious  stones  whatever.  But 
some  make  vows  to  observe  ten  millions  of 
commandments. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  they  perform  their 
religious  service  ? 

A.  In  the  temple.  Drums  and  tim- 
tims  are  beaten  in  honour  of  the  gods,  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  and  trumpets 
and  horns  are  sounded ;  but  in  the  month 
of  July  the  great  ofiering  takes  place,  and 
in  the  month  of  November  the  temples  are 
illuminated. 

Q.  Must  they  also  do  public  penance 
for  their  sins ;  do  they  also  know  of  holy 
water,  or  any  other  means  to  sanctify  or 
purify  themselves  of  sin,  and  to  guard 
thiemselves  against  wicked  spirits  like  the 
Bramins,  who  rub  a  sort  of  ashes  upon  the 
forehead,  in  order  to  sanctify  themselves  ? 

^.  No;  those  outward  ceremonies  are 
by  those  of  the  persuasion  of  Boodoo  con- 
sidered as  additional  systems,  and  there- 
fore rejected  by  them. 

Q.  Why  have  they  such  a  respect  for 
cows? 

A.  That  the  Singalese  do  not  kill  cows, 
or  eat  their  flesh,  is  not  on  account  of  any 
respect  which  they  have  for  those  animals, 
but  from  gratitude  for  the  many  services 
which  they  render  to  them,  and  the  great 
use  which  they  have  of  the  same  in  plough- 
ing their  fields,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  milk,  upon  which  they  and  their  chil- 
dren subsist  themselves.  For  these  rea- 
sons, there  is  even  a  prohibition,  as  the 
Singalese  learned  authors  say,  of  a  certain 
king,  against  the  killing  of  cows,  and  eating 
the  flesh  thereof.  The  good  king,  whose 
name  is  kept  a  secret,  gave  a  general  order 
to  perform  a  magnificent  illumination  in 
honour  of  Boodoo,  and  to  bum  the  lamps, 
not  with  oil,  but  with  gey ;  whereupon  his 
counsellors  went  to  him,  and  told  him 
that  it  was  impossible  to  fulfil  his  order, 
unless  he  prohibited  every  one,  by  a  man. 
date,  the  killing  of  cows  in  ftiture.  This 
the  king  immediately  issued;  not  only 
because  a  great  quantity  of  gey  is  required 
to  light  the  illumination  lamps,  but  also 
because  the  grease  is  useful  for  the  food 
and  subsistence  of  men;  exclusive  of  the 
many  services  which  those  animals  render 
to  men  in  carrying  all  sorts  of  burden,  as 
well  as  in  ploughing  and  labouring  their 
fields ;  and  the  ^arpest  menaces  were  fur« 
tber  thrown  out,  that  those  who  ate  beef 
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dMNiId  be  reckoned  amongst  the  tim-tim 

beatefs;  these  being  people  of  very  low 

cast. 
Q.  May  any  person  kill  himself;  and  is 

that  no  sin  amongst  the  Singalese  ? 

A,  Suicide  is  a  more  horrible  crime 
amongst  them  than  to  deprive  another  of  life. 
Q.  Do  the  Candiaos  know  fipom  their 
books  what  Adam  and  Eve  signify,  or  have 
they  heard  it  but  from  the  Portuguese? 
Was  the  paradise  on  Ceylon  ?  Did  Adam 
leave  that  footstep  upon  the  place  com- 
monly called  Adam's  Peek,  (or  Adam's 
Hill)?  Is  the  lake  found  upon  the  hill 
formed  of  the  tears  shed  by  £ve  on  ac- 
count of  her  sins;  are  Adam  and  Eve 
represented  by  the  images  which  are  in  the 
temple ;  and  is  that  pagoda  called  Adam's 
Hill  on  that  account?  What  images  are 
those  which  are  therein;  and  what  idols 
are  those  thai  have  the  shape  of  women  ? 

A,  The  footsteps  to  be  seen  at  the  place 
commonly  called  Adam's  Peak,  is  of  Gau. 
teme  Boodoo,  and  the  large  images  which 
are  found  ^ther  lying  or  sitting  in  the  tem- 
ple, represent  in  a  true  sense  that  of  Boodoo 
alone  ;  and  by  the  images  which  are  smaller 
the  chief  and  inferior  gods  are  represented ; 
hut  those  that  have  the  shape  of  women, 
and  are  painted  on  the  walls,  represent 
queens,  princesses,  and  other  women  of 
rank,  of  whom  the  learned  authors  speak 
much. 

The  other  questions  put  heretofore  are 
answered  finally  in  the  negative,  upon  this 
declaration,  namely,  that  if  there  are  such 
opinions,  whence  these  questions  could 
arise,  they  ought  to  be  rejected ;  it  being 
ungrounded  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Boodoo,  to  make  one  believe  that  the 
Singalese  have  any  notion  or  knowledge  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  that  the  paradise  of 
the  eaith  was  in  Ceylon. 


OBSEaVATTORS  ON  THE  BUSHUEN  OF  THE 
ORANGE  BIVER,  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 
BT  LEWIS  LESLIE,  ESQ.,  ASSISTANT 
SUBGEON   OF   THE  45TH    REGIMENT* 

(From  the  Edinbargh  Philosophical  Joarnal.) 

Than  in  the  vicinity  of  Nurgariep,  a  mill-* 
lary  post,  and  along  the  Homberg,  purer 
examples  of  this  extraordinary  race  are  per- 
haps nowhere  to  be  found ;  and  whatever 
follows,  as  it  regards  only  them,  may  differ 
fixMn  any  account  of  other  portions  of  the 
tribes  along  the  African  frontier. 

Small  in  stature  as  the  Hottentot  race  is, 
they  are,  in  the  quarter  mentioned,  less  than 
any  where  else,  seldom  exceeding  five  feet, 
bar  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry ;  they  are 
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active  in  their  movements,  but  indolent  in 
disposition ;  their  colour  is  dark,  but  is  ren* 
dered  still  darker  by  filth ;  their  features  are 
peculiarly  forbidding,  on  account  of  the 
great  distortion  of  tiie  bones  of  the  face ; 
and  the  fisu^ial  angle  approaches  consider- 
ably to  tiiat  of  the  monkey. 

The  Bushman  will  seldom  submit  to  co^ 
ercion  and  restraint,>-if  he  does,  he  be- 
comes the  Boor's  most  wretched  menial, 
and  perhaps  is  worse  treated  than  any  slave 
in  the  worid.    In  a  state  of  liberty,  they 
dwell  in  kraals,  under  the  authority  of  a 
chief,  whose  rank  is  among  them  hereditary. 
The  number  in  one  kraal  seldom  exceeds 
thirty— men,  women,  and  children.    Their 
dwellings  are  formed  of  mats,  if  in  the  plaui, 
just  large  enough  to  creep  into;  but  they 
often  reside  in  a  high  and  ridgy  mountain, 
under  some  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  the 
approach  to  which  is  narrow  and  difficult. 
If  attacked  there,  they  seldom  flee.    They 
have  no  fear  of  death ;  and,  if  possessed  of 
a  more  powerful  weapon,  might  defy  the 
attacks  of  the  Boors,  make  them  less  fre* 
quent,  and  more  fatal.    Nothing  but  the 
privations  they  suffer  would  make  any  one 
of  them  submit  to  the  cruelty  of  the  fanners ; 
and,  living  as  they  do  on  locusts,  ants,  and 
some  farinaceous  roots,  there  can  be  no  bet- 
ter proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  tiny 
bow,  and  of  the  general  inertness  of  their 
celebrated  poison  ;  yet  they  are  themselves 
impressed  with  the  conviction  of  its  strength, 
and  they  have  been  able  to  impress  their 
enemies  with  a  dread  of  its  effects,  if  not  of 
its  fatality.    I  have  never  been  able  to  pro-* 
cure  one  well-authenticated  relation  of  death 
produced  by  it  in  man.     I  have  known 
some  cases  of  horses  and  dogs  dying  from 
the  insertion  of  the  arrow  into  the  leg ;  but 
some  of  them  seem  to  die  rather  from  the 
effect  of  violent  inflammation  in  the  limb, 
than  from  any  specific  power  in  the  poison 
itself.    In  one  instance  of  a  dog,  however, 
the  animal  became  stupid  and  insensible  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  died  in  twenty.    Some 
colonists  who  have  been  wounded,  assert 
that  they  are  subject  to  periodical  attacks  of 
insanity,  under  certain  states  of  atmospheri- 
cal influence ;  but  I  believe  this  to  be,  like 
most  of  their  tales,  quite  unworthy  of  credit. 
The  poison  of  the  Bushman  of  the  Horn- 
berg  is  extracted  from  plants,  and  from 
plants  only,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn.    In  that  quarter,  they  use  no  mineral 
poison,  nor  the  venom  of  snakes.     Two 
specimens  of  plants  used  by  them  accom- 
pany tliis ;  the  bulb  is  the  species  of  Ha- 
manthia ;  but  never  having  seen  the  other 
plant  in  flower,  I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
Its  name*    Its  leaf  exudes  a  milky  i"* 
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andy  cut  up  and  bled,  fonns  a  tenacious 
extract,  which  is  spread  on  the  arrow,  to 
some  thickness.  There  is  another  plant 
which  they  use  likewise,  either  alone  or 
with  the  other  two ;  which,  together,  forms 
the  strongest  they  procure;  its  name  is 
**  mountain  poison."  Growing  on  the  stony 
bills,  and  very  rarely  to  be  found^  I  have 
never  got  a  specimen  of  it. 

Their  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their  bow  is 
remarkable,  and  the  distance  they  can  shoot, 
with  such  a  light  arrow,  is  astonishing. 
They  will  throw  the  arrow  upwards  of  a 
hundred  yards,  and  with  great  correctness ; 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  it  will  seldom 
wound  at  such  a  distance ;  and  I  have 
known  a  cavalry  cloak  protect  a  soldier  at 
twenty  paces.  The  bow  is  not  brought  to 
the  eye  in  shooting.  They  fix  their  eye  upon 
the  object,  grasping  the  bow  with  the  left 
band,  while  the  arrow  passes  through  the 
fingers  on  the  right  side, — a  mode  of  shoot- 
ing I  believe  peculiar  to  them. 

Their  treatment  of  a  wound  made  by  a 
poisoned  arrow  is  truly  scientific.  It  is 
laid  freely  open,  the  poison  cleaned  out, 
and  a  horn  applied  in  Uie  manner  of  a  cup- 
ping-glass, exhausted  by  suction  at  the  small 
extremity.  This,  as  fEur  as  I  could  learn,  is 
the  only  treatment  they  adopt,  never  making 
use  of  any  herb  as  a  specific.  The  Boors 
consider  gunpowder  and  urine  as  very  effi- 
cient, and  prescribe  those  in  every  arrow- 
wound,  and  in  every  case  of  snake>bite. 
Cupping  would  seem  to  be  the  Bushmen's 
favourite  treatment  of  every  complaint  ac- 
companied with  pain,  and  so  frequent  do 
they  resort  to  this,  that  by  the  time  they  are 
full  grown  they  appear  scars  all  over. 

The  length  of  time  a  Bushman  can  live 
without  food  is  surprising,  often  living  for 
three  or  four  days  without  a  mouthful; 
and  the  quantity  they  can  devour  after  such 
abstinence  is  equally  remarkable,  one  man 
having  been  known  to  eat  an  African  sheep 
(thirty  pounds)  in  a  single  night.  When 
unable  to  procure  food,  a  belt  round  the 
body  is  tightened  as  the  craving  increases, 
and  they  resort  to  the  smoking  of  dMca 
(a  species  of  chanvre  or  hemp),  which  pro- 
duces intoxication.  The  narcotic  effects  of 
this  plant  no  doubt  produce  much  of  that 
shrivelled  appearance  which  is  observable 
in  all  of  any  age.  When  possessing  plenty 
of  their  dakka,  they  can  smoke  and  sleep 
for  several  days  and  nights  without  eating. 

A  Bushman  has  no  idea  of  the  perpetua. 
tion  of  property ;  I  might  say,  no  notions  of 
a  prospective  existence.  He  is  wholly  de- 
pendent on  nature  or  on  man  :  he  will  nei. 
ther  imitate  the  Cafire  nur  the  Boor,  will 
peither  grow  com  nor  breed  cattle. 


The  figures  drawn  by  them  on  the  rocks 
are  often  remarkable  for  the  correctness  of 
the  outline ;  they  hit  the  attitude  of  the  ani- 
mal, but  seldom  care  about  truth  in  the 
colouring:  speaking  phrenologically,  they 
have  the  organ  of  form,  but  not  of  colour. 
I  have  never  seen  any  animal  resembling 
the  unicorn .  among  their  paintings,  but 
such  an  animal  is  said  to  exist  beyond  the 
Orange  River.  They  are  fond  of  music 
and  dancing,  but  their  musical  instrument 
is  rude,  and  without  power  or  variety,  con- 
sisting of  one  string  stretched  upon  a  bow, 
whose  vibrations  are  produced  by  the  breathy 
with  great  exertion. 

The  Bushman's  conception  of  a  Supreme 
Being  is,  that  he  is  an  evil  deity ;  and  their 
notion  of  futurity,  that  there  will  be  an  eter- 
nity of  darkness,  in  which  they  will  live  for 
ever,  and  feed  on  grass  alone.  They  ima- 
gine that  the  sun  sends  rain,  and  when  he 
is  clouded,  they  hold  up  burning  wood,  in 
token  of  disapprobation.  They  believe  that 
the  sun  and  moon  will  disappear,  to  pro- 
duce the  darkness  they  anticipate. 

The  Bushmen's  bow  is  made  of  a  pecu- 
liar tree,  called  the  Blue  Bush,  whose 
branches  are  almost  moulded  by  nature  to 
the  artificial  form.  The  sinews  of  the  qui^^ 
ga  yield  powerful  bow-strings,  and  the 
arrow  is  formed  of  a  slender  reed,  headed 
with  antelope's  horn,  and  pointed  with  a 
small  triangular  piece  of  metal,  which  they 
procure  fipom  the  Cafires. 


DUELLING. 

We  were  sitting  in  our  library  lately,  ru- 
minating, among  many  other  bitter  fancies, 
upon  a  late  disastrous  and  fatal  occurrence 
which  has  given  so  much  pain  and  sorrow 
to  many  in  Dublin,  when  we  chanced  to 
cast  our  eye  upon  Lord  Bacon's  celebrated 
charge  against  duels.  As  the  evil  is  one 
which  arises  chiefly  from  paying  more  and 
higher  regard  to  the  law  of  man's  opinion, 
than  to  the  law  of  God's  will,  we  thought 
it  might  not  be  unuseful  to  bring  befoie 
the  public  eye,  the  recorded  sentiments  of 
one  who  has  been  celebrated  as  the  wisest 
of  mankind,  upon  the  subject  Among 
barbarians,  the  custom  of  single  combat 
may  have  been  a  step  in  the  progress  to- 
wards civilization ;  among  civilized  men  it 
is  certainly  a  remnant  or  vestigium  of  bar- 
barism, which  even  human  wisdom  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  see  the  necessity  of  era- 
dicating.   Lord  Bacon  condemns  it  thus : 

**  Again,  my  Lords,  it  is  a  miserable 
effect,  when  young  men,  full  of  towardness 
and  hope,  such  as  tlie  poets  call '  aurorse 
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filii/  SODS  of  the  mornings  in  vrhom  the 
GKpectation  and  comfort  of  tlieir  friends 
coDsistethy  shall  be  cast  avay  and  destroyed 
in  such  a  vain  manner ;  but  much  more  it 
is  to  be  deplored,  when  so  much  noble  and 
genteel  blood  should  be  spilt  upon  such 
foUieSy  as,  if  it  were  adventured  in  the  field 
in  the  service  of  the  king  and  realm,  were 
able  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  day,  and  to 
change  the  fortune  of  a  kingdom.  So  that 
your  lordships  see  what  a  desperate  evil 
this  is ;  it  troubleth  peace,  it  defuroisheth 
war,  it  bringeth  calamity  upon  private 
m«o,  peril  upon  the  state,  and  contempt 
upon  the  land. 

''Touching  the  causes  of  it,  the  first 
motive,  no  doubt,  is  a  false  and  erroneous 
imagination  of  honour  and  credit,  and 
therefore  the  king  doth  most  aptly  and 
excellently  call  them  bewitching  duels ;  for, 
if  we  judge  of  it  truly,  it  is  no  better  than  a 
s(Mceiy  that  enchanteth  the  spirits  of  young 
men,  that  bear  great  minds  with  a  false 
diew,  '  species  f^sa,'  and  a  kind  of  satan- 
ical  illusion  and  apparition  of  honour, 
against  religion,  against  law,  against  moral 
vixtue,  and  against  the  precedents  and  ex- 
amples of  the  best  times  and  valiantest 
nations.  But  then  the  seed  of  this  mischief 
being  such,  it  is  nourished  by  vain  dis- 
courses, and  green  and  unripe  conceits, 
which  nevertheless  have  so  prevailed,  as 
though  a  man  were  staid  and  sober  mind- 
ed, and  a  right  believer,  touching  the 
vanity  and  unlawfulness  of  these  duels,  yet 
the  stream  of  vulgar  opinion  is  such,  as  it 
imposeth  a  necessity  upon  men  of  value  to 
conform  themselves,  or  else  there  is  no  liv- 
ii^  or  looking  upon  men's  faces ;  so  that 
we  have  not  to  do  in  this  case,  so  much 
with  particular  persons,  as  with  unsound 
and  depraved  opinions,  like  the  domina- 
tions and  spirits  of  the  air,  which  the 
Scripture  speaketh  of;  hereunto  may  be 
added,  that  men  have  admost  lost  the  true 
notion  and  understanding  of  fortitude  and 
valour.  For,  fortitude  distinguisheth  of 
the  grounds  of  quarrels,  whether  they  be 
just,  and  not  only  so,  but  whether  they  be 
worthy,  and  setteth  a  better  price  upon 
men's  lives,  than  to  bestow  them  idly :  nay, 
it  is  weakness  and  dis-esteem  of  a  man's 
self,  to  put  a  man's  life  upon  such  light 
peiformances ;  a  man's  life  is  not  to  be 
trifled  away,  it  is  to  be  offered  up  and 
sacrificed  to  honourable  services,  public 
merits,  good  causes,  and  noble  adventures. 
It  is  in  expense  of  blood,  as  it  is  in  expense 
d money;  it  is  no  liberality  to  make  a  pro- 
fusion of  money  upon  every  vain  occasion, 
nor  any  more  is  it  fortitude  to  make  effusion 
of  blood,  except  the  cause  be  of  worth." 


Mr.  Joseph  Hamilton,  of  AnDandale- 
cottage,  near  Dublin,  has  petitioned  the 
king  to  consider  the  expediency  of  abolish* 
ing  the  practice  of  duelling,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  says,  "  The  grievous  extent  to 
which  duelling  is  and  has  been  practised, 
can  only  be  ascertained  apon  a  due  exami- 
nation of  recorded  cases ;  that  your  peti- 
tioner can  produce  four  modem  newspapers 
in  which  twelve  [fatal  meetings  were  an* 
nounced ;  that  before  Captain  Sandys  shot 
Mr.  Kerman  in  the  side,  he  had  already 
killed  or  wounded  thirteen  adversaries  in 
as  many  combats;  that  Major  S 
challenged  eight  officers,  and  wounded  four 
of  them,  upon  a  single  day;  and  that 
George  Robert  Fitzgerald  was  introduced 
to  the  king  of  France,  as  an  Irishman  who 
had  fought  six-and-twenty  fatal  duels." 
He  states  too,  "that  an  officer  who  col- 
lected the  reports  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  cases,  found  sixty-three  indi. 
viduals  were  killed,  and  ninety-six  were 
wounded;  and  that  your  petitioner  hai 
collected  several  thousand  cases,  in  which 
the  disastrous  terminations  bear  an  adequate 
proportion." 

In  the  following  lines,  Cowper  thus  re- 
prehends this  brutal  practice : — 

"  'Til  htrd  indeed  if  nothing  will  defend 
Mankind  from  qaarreU,  bat  Uieir  ftul  end. 
Perhaps,  at  last,  close  scrotiny  may  show 
like  practice  dastardly*  and  mean,  and  low. 
That  men  engage  in  it  compelled  oy  force, 
■  And  fear,  not  eoarage,  is  iu  proper  source ; 
The  fear  of  tyrant  custom,  and  the  fear 
Lest  fops  should  censure  us.  and  fools  should  sneer : 
At  least,  to  trample  on  our  Maker's  laws. 
And  hasard  life,  for  any,  or  no  cause. 
To  rush  into  a  fixed,  eternal  state. 
Out  of  the  very  flames  of  rage  and  hate. 
Or  send  another  shirering  to  the  bar. 
With  all  the  guilt  of  such  unnatural  war. 
Whatever  use  may  urge,  or  honour  plead. 
On  reason's  verdict  'tu  a  madman's  deed." 


CHARACTER  OF  MAGNA  CHARTA. 

It  is  observable  that  the  language  of  this 
Great  Charter  is  simple,  brief,  general  with- 
out being  abstract,  and  expressed  in  terms 
of  authority,  not  of  argument,  yet  com- 
monly so  reasonable  as  to  carry  with  it  the 
intrinsic  evidence  of  its  own  fitness.  It  was 
understood  by  the  simplest  of  the  unlettered 
age  for  whom  it  was  intended.  It  was 
remembered  by  them;  and  tliough  they 
did  not  perceive  the  extensive  conse- 
quences which  might  be  derived  from  it, 
their  feelings  were,  however  unconsciously, 
exalted  by  its  generality  and  grandeur. 

It  was  a  peculiar  advantage  that  the  con- 
sequences of  its  principles  were,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  only  discovered  gradually  and 
slowly.  It  gave  out  on  each  occasion  only 
as  much  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  reforma- 
tion as  the  circumstances  of  succeedincr 
generations  required,  and  as  their  char?- 
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would  safely  bear.  For  almost  five  centu- 
ries it  was  appealed  to  as  the  decisive 
aathority  on  behalf  of  the  people,  though 
commonly  so  far  only  as  the  necessities  of 
each  case  demanded.  Its  effect  in  these 
contests  was  not  altogether  unlike  the  grand 
process  by  which  nature  employs  snows 
and  frosts  to  cover  her  delicate  germs,  and 
to  hinder  them  from  rising  above  the  earth 
till  the  atmosphere  has  acquired  the  mild 
and  equal  temperature  which  insures  them 
against  blights.  On  the  English  nation, 
undoubtedly,  the  Charter  has  contributed 
to  bestow  the  union  of  establishment  with 
improvement.  To  all  mankind  it  set  the 
first  example  of  the  progress  of  a  great  peo- 
ple for  centuries,  in  blending  their  tumultary 
democracy  and  haughty  nobility  with  a 
fluctuating  and  vaguely  limited  monarchy, 
so  as  at  length  to  form  from  these  discor- 
dant materials  the  only  form  of  free  govern, 
ment  which  experience  had  shown  to  be 
reconcileable  with  widely-extended  domi- 
nions. 

Whoever,  in  any  future  age,  or  unborn 
nation,  may  admire  the  felicity  of  the  expe- 
dient which  converted  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion into  the  shield  of  liberty,  by  which  dis- 
cretionary and  secret  imprisonment  was 
rendered  impracticable,  and  portions  of  the 
people  were  trained  to  exercise  a  larger 
share  of  judicial  power  than  was  ever 
allotted  to  them  in  any  other  civilized  state, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure,  instead  of 
endangering,  public  tranquillity ; — whoever 
exults  at  the  spectacle  of  enlightened  and 
independent  assemblies,  who,  under  the 
eye  of  a  well-informed  nation,  discuss  and 
determine  the  laws  and  policy  likely  to 
make  communities  great  and  happy; — 
whoever  is  capable  of  comprehenaing  all 
the  effects  of  such  institutions,  with  all 
^eir  possible  improvements,  upon  the 
mind  and  genius  of  a  people,  is  sacredly 
bound  to  speak  with  reverential  gratitude  of 
the  authors  of  the  Great  Charter.  To  have 
produced  it,  to  have  preserved  it,  to  have 
matured  it,  constitute  the  immortal  claim  of 
England  on  the  esteem  of  mankind.  Her 
Bacons  and  Shakspearea,  her  Miltons  and 
Newtons,  with  all  the  truth  which  they 
have  revealed,  and  all  (he  generous  virtue 
which  they  have  inspired,  are  of  inferior 
value  when  compared  with  the  subjection 
of  men  and  their  rulers  to  the  principles  of 
justice;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  more  true 
that  these  mighty  spirits  could  not  have 
been  formed  except  under  equal  laws,  nor 
roused  to  full  activity  without  the  influence 
of  that  spirit  which  the  Great  Charter 
breathed  over  their  forefathers. — Lardner^s 
Ct/clopadiaf  vol.  viii. 


W^mns9. 


TIMB. 


Halt  thou  ne'er  faeurd  of  Time's  omnipotence  ; 
FoTt  or  agairut^  what  wonders  he  can  do  I 
A  moment,  and  the  world's  blown  up,  to  thee  ; 
The  Bun  is  darkness,  and  the  stars  are  dnst. 

Young. 

Mbthinks  on  yonder  Ivy  tower, 

I  hear  the  deep-ton'd  bell ; 

Old  Time  has  pass'd  the  midnight  hoar. 

And  bid  the  year  farewell. 

I  stand  as  bi  faced  Janns  stood. 
When  Rome  was  in  her  prime  ; 
And  in  a  melancholy  mood. 
Behold  the  flight  of  Time. 

Ah !  where  Is  now  that  rolden  age. 
When  Time  was  in  the  bud  ? 
Or  ihatt  whose  rapine,  lust,  and  rage 
Were  blanched  in  a  flood. 

Ah  !  where  is  Darid's,  royal  line? 
And  Levi's  priestly  seers  ? 
And  Salem's  fane  and  golden  shrines? 
Lost  in  the  tide  of  years ! 

Gone  is  the  patriarchal  age ! 

And  the  prophetic  too  \ 

And  gone  the  seer,  and  gone  the  sage. 

Like  morning's  early  dew. 

I  view  the  wreck  of  nations  past. 
The  colomn,  fane,  and  tower  ; 
Of  empires  in  oblivion  cast. 
By  Time's  almighty  power. 

For  nations  flourish  and  decline. 
As  age  succeeds  to  age  ; 
The  roval,  the  plebeian  line. 
Are  hurried  from  life's  stage. 

Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
By  turns  the  earth  controU'd  ; 
But  Time  has  swept  them  to  the  tomb. 
And  ages  o*er  them  rollM. 

Marts,  where  the  wealth  of  nations  flow'd. 
The  princely  merchants'  pride. 
And  ports,  where  splendid  galleys  rode. 
Are  desolate  and  void. 

Their  xenith  was  a  summer  day. 
Their  bloom  a  flower  brief ; 
They  were — and  quickly  pass'd  away 
Like  an  autumnal  leaf. 

Ah  I  where  is  Sparta,  where  is  Troy  ? 
And  where  Achilles  now? 
And  where  that  Macedonian  boy 
Who  made  the  Persian  bow  ? 

And  where  the  armies  cas'd  in  gold. 

By  kingly  captains  led  ? 

Wliere*? — Mingled  with  the  common  mould. 

And  writ  among  the  dead. 

Time  is  the  drama,  earth  the  stage. 
Where  roan  the  hero  hops  ; 
Each  act  is  a  succeeding  age. 
And  death  the  curtain  drops. 

The  shifting  scene  befbre  my  eyes 
In  vivid  tints  appears  ; 
This  nation  wanes,  while  others  rise. 
Then  sink  in  following  years. 

Priest,  hero,  druid,  poet,  sage. 
Who  ruled,  bled,  or  writ. 
The  9tars  of  many  a  former  age. 
Before  my  vision  flit. 

And  cities  too,  with  columns  high. 
And  marble  temples  gay  ; 
Where  sculpture  did  with  painting  vie  ; 
But  where,  alas,  are  they  ? 

Babel,  Persepolis,  and  Tyre, 

Like  dreams  have  past  away  ; 

And  Thebes,  where  Pindar  strung  the  lyre 

Has  moulder'd  to  decay* 
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Mad  Kebtttami't  ■eren  walli ; 
Ami  Tsdmor's,  lie  in  dost ;  . 
And  Royal  Suta'i  bowers  and  halli. 
The  Persian  monarcfa't  tratt. 

Time  with  his  tarnish  wore  them  old, 
Lllce  a  moth-fretted  robe  ; 
Or  rashing  ages  swept  and  roU'd 
Their  glory  from  the  globe  I 

The  cedar,  marble,  iron,  brass. 
That  form*d  each  lofty  dome. 
Bzhibit  now  a  shapeless  mass. 
The  loathsome  reptiles'  home. 

Hme  leaves  a  rnst  on  all  below. 
That  wears  it  to  the  core  ; 
A  thoosand  wrecks  bis  rapids  show* 
And  aslc  a  thousand  more. 

My  Country !  but  I  would  not  ring 
A  note  of  sad  despair; 
Or  say,  that  future  bards  may  sing. 
That  England's  glories  weref 

Tet  Time  has  ting'd  thy  locks  with  grey. 
Thy  youthful  bloom  is  past ; 
And  antiquarians  sigh  and  say. 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  wast ! 

Ton  abbey  walls,  yon  ancient  cross. 
Ton  iTy-mantled  tower. 
Ton  castle  keep,  yon  Roman  fosse, 
Are  trophies  of  his  power. 

And  should  the  hand  a  '*  Tekel"  write. 
That  lays  the  proudest  low  ; 
Thy  bloom  shall  wither  in  a  blight. 
And  melt  away  like  snow. 

Then  ne'er  in  fleets  and  armies  boast. 
Their  prowess  is  in  vain  ; 
lis  prayer  must  bulwark  round  thy  coast. 
And  noliness  sustain. 

Thy  sure  palladium  is  faith  ; 
Thy  talisman  is  prayer ; 
Thy  amulet  a  hallow'd  wreath 
Of  self-distrusting  care. 

Arsund  thy  glory  be  the  fence 
Of  providence  sublime; 
And  thou  shalt  flourish  ages  hence 
Despite  of  father  Time.  ' 

Tes,  if  thy  senates  truth  inspire. 
Thy  kings  he  just  and  wise  ; 
Coeral  with  the  wandering  fire 
That  UghU  the  bright  bine  skies  t 
jrc<gA/«y.  JosBVA  MAasDSW. 


Review. — Narrative  of  Discovery  and 
Adventure  in  Africa,  from  the  Earliest 
Ages  to  the. Present  Time:  with  lUus- 
trations  of  the  Geology,  Mineralogy^ 
and  Zoology.  By  Professor  Jameson, 
James  Wilson,  and  Hugh  Murray,  Esgs. 
12mo.pp.  500.  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
London.     1830. 

To  extract  the  substance  of  voIumiDOOs 
poblicatioDS,  and  compress  it  into  an 
essence,  is  an  ardaous  undertaking,  in 
which  but  few  adventurers  are  happily  sue. 
cessful.  Every  one,  however,  is  ready  to 
admit,  that  such  compressions  are  in  many 
cases  desirable,  but  we  learn  from  ex- 
perience, that  wishes  are  always  more  easily 
fimned  than  gratified. 

Among  the  fortunate  competitors  for 
fiune  in  this  field  of  difficult  rivahy,  pro- 
fessor Jameson  and  Co.,  in  the  work  before 
OS,  have  a  claim  to  pre-eminent  regard. 


From  the  voyages,  dangerous  adveotures, 
and  hardly-eaimed  information  of  numerous 
travellers,  they  have  produced  a  volume  of 
great  utility,  entertainment,  and  interest; 
having  condensed  within  a  narrow  compass 
nearly  all  that  is  important  in  the  numerous 
works  which  they  have  consulted. 

Commencing  with  a  general  view  of  the 
natural  features  of  Africa,  and  noticing  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting  this 
vast  continent,  they  proceed  to  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Arabs,  and  thence  descend  to 
the  early  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
English,  and  the  French.  From  these 
general  views  they  follow  the  discoveries 
of  about  thirty  adventurers,  into  these  burn- 
ing, barren,  and  dreary  regions ;  extract- 
ing from  their  publications,  the  interesting 
materials  from  which  their  own  volume  de- 
rives its  importance  and  value.  Of  their 
style  and  manner,  and  of  the  nature  of  this 
volume,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a 
tolerable  estimate  from  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

Having  made  some  cursory  observations 
on  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  fertile 
regions,  and  traced  them  to  tlie  maigins  of 
the  desert,  where  silence,  sterility,  and  soli- 
tude hold  undisturbed  dominion,  they  thus 
characterize  the  animal  tribes. 

<*  The  animal  world  fn  Africa  chanres  equally 
Its  nature  as  it  passes  from  one  to  another  of  these 
opposite  regions.  In  those  plains  which  are  in. 
undated  by  the  great  rivers,  it  multiplies  at  an 
extraordinary  rate,  and  often  assumes  huge  and 
repulsive  forms.  Throughout  all  this  continent 
the  wild  tribes  exist  in  large  and  formidable  num. 
bers,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  tract  which  they  do 
not  either  hold  in  foil  possession,  or  fiercely  dis- 
pute with  man.  Bven  the  most  densely  peopled 
countries  border  on  wide  forests  and  wastes,  wliose 
savage  tenants  find  their  prey  occasionally  in  man 
himself,  as  well  as  In  the  domestic  animals  which 
surround  him ;  and  when  the  scent  of  human 
slangbter  Is  wafted  on  the  breeze,  bands  of  hun- 
gry monsters  hasten  from  every  side  to  the  feast 
of  blood. 

**  The  lion,  that  king  of  the  desert,  that  mightiest 
among  the  tribes  which  have  the  wilderness  for 
their  abode,  abounds  In  Africa,  and  causes  all  her 
forests  to  re-echo  his  midniglit  roar.  Tet  both  his 
courage  and  fierceness  have.  It  is  said,  been  over- 
rated ;  and  the  man  who  can  undauntedly  face 
bim,  or  evade  his  first  dreadful  spring,  rarely  falls 
his  victim.  Wider  ravages  are  committed  by  the 
hyena,  not  the  strongest,  but  the  most  ferocious 
and  untameable  of  all  the  beasts  of  prey.  Tliese 
creatures,  by  moving  In  numerous  bands,  achieve 
what  is  beyond  the  single  strength  of  the  greater 
animals  ;  they  burst  with  mighty  Inroad  Into  the 
cities,  and  have  even  carried  by  storm  fortified 
enclosures.  The  elephant  roams  In  vast  herds 
through  the  densely  wooded  tracts  of  the  Interior, 
disputing  with  the  lion  the  rank  of  king  of  the 
lower  creation :  matchless  in  bulk  and  strength, 
yet  tranquil,  majestic,  peaceful,  led  In  troops  under 
the  guidance  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  number, 
having  a  social,  and  almost  moral  existence.  In> 
stead  of  the  tiger,  Africa  has  the  leopard  and  the 

S anther,  belonging,  however,  only  to  certain  of  Its 
istricts. 

*'  In  the  large  and  broad  rivers  of  Africa,  and 
through  the  immense  forests  which  over-shadow 
them,  a  race  of  amphibious  animals  of  monstrou'- 
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form  and  tfse  display  thellr  nnwieldy  flgunt.  Th« 
rhinoceros,  though  not  strictly  amphibiotts,  slowly 
traverses  marshes  and  swampy  groands,  and  al- 
most equals  the  elephant  in  strength  and  defensire 
powers,  but  wants  his  stature,  his  dignity,  and  bis 
wisdom.  The  single  or  double  born  with  which  he 
defends  himself,  is  an  article  of  commerce  in  the 
East,  though  not  valued  in  Europe.  A  still  huger 
shape  is  that  of  the  hippopotamus,  or  river  horse, 
fitted  alike  to  stalk  on  land,  or  march  along  the 
bottom  of  the  waters,  or  to  swim  on  tlieir  surface. 
Ue  is  slow,  ponderous,  and  gentle  ;  yet  when  an- 
noyed,  either  by  design  or  accident,  bis  wrath  is 
terrible ;  he  rushes  up  from  his  watery  retreat, 
and  by  merely  striking  with  his  enormous  tusks, 
can  overset  or  sink  a  loaded  canoe.  But  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  African  rivers 
is  the  crocodile,  ttie  largest  and  fiercest  of  the 
lizard  tribe.  He  lies  like  a  log  upon  the  waters, 
watching  for  his  prey,  attacking  men,  and  even 
the  strongest  animals,  which, however,  engage  with 
him  in  obstinate  and  deadly  encounters. 

"  VTe  have  not  vet  done  witli  all  the  monstrous 
and  prodigious  forms  which  Africa  generates. 
She  swarms  with  tlie  serpent  brood,  which  spread 
terror,  some  by  their  deadly  poison,  others  by  their 
mere  bulk  and  strength.  In  this  last  respect,  the 
African  serpents  have  struck  the  world  with 
amazement ;  ancient  history  records  that  whole 
provinces  were  over-run  by  them  ;  and  that  one, 
after  disputing  the  passage  of  a  river  with  the 
Roman  army,  was  destroyed  only  by  the  battering 
engine."~p.  7. 

Of  the  orang-outang,  the  account  given 
is  too  singular  to  be  omitted.  This  animal, 
which,  in  form  and  action,  in  many  particu- 
lars resembles  the  human  species^  Mr. 
Wibon  thus  describes. 

**  Two  species  of  African  orang-outang  seem  to 
have  been  described  by  the  earlier  writers.  These 
were  probably  the  young  and  the  old  of  the  same 
species  seen  apart  at  different  times,  for  later  re* 
searches  do  not  lead  to  the  belief  of  their  being 
more  than  one. 

*' '  The  greatest  of  these  monsters,*  says  Battell, 
*  is  chWed  pongo  in  their  language  ;  and  the  less 
is  called  engeco.  This  pongo  is  exactly  propor- 
tioned like  a  man  ;  but  he  is  more  like  a  giant  in 
stature;  for  he  Is  very  tall,  and  hath  a  man's  face, 
hollow-eyed*  with  long  hair  upon  his  brows.  His 
face  and  ears  are  without  hair,  and  his  hands  also. 
His  body  is  full  of  hair,  but  not  very  thick,  and 
it  is  of  a  dunnish  colour.  He  differeth  not  from 
man  but  in  his  legs,  for  they  have  no  calf.  He 
goeth  always  upon  his  legs,  and  carrieth  his  bands 
clasped  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  when  he  goeth 
upon  the  ground.  They  sleep  in  trees,  and  build 
shelter  from  the  rain.  They  feed  upon  the  fruit 
that  they  find  in  the  woods,  and  upon  nuts ;  for 
thev  eat  no  kind^  of  flesh.  They  cannot  speak, 
ana  appear  to  have  no  more  understanding  than  a 
beast.  The  people  of  this  country,  when  they 
travel  in  the  woods,  make  fires  where  they  sleep 
in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  when  they  are 

f^one,  the  pongos  will  come  and  sit  by  the  fire  till 
t  goeth  out  •  for  they  have  no  understanding  to 
lay  the  wood  together,  or  any  means  to  light  it. 
They  go  many  together,  and  often  kill  the  negroes 
that  travel  in  the  woods.  Many  times  they  fall 
upon  the  elephants  which  come  to  feed  where  they 
may  be,  and  so  beat  them  with  their  clubbed  fists, 
and  with  pieces  of  wood,  that  they  will  run  roar- 
ing away  from  them.  Those  pongos  are  seldom 
or  never  taken  alive,  becanse  they  are  so  strong, 
that  ten  men  cannot  bold  one  of  them;  but  yet 
they  take  many  of  their  young  ones  with  poisoned 
arrows.  The  young  pongo  hangetb  on  bis  mother's 
belly,  with  his  hands  fast  clasped  about  her;  so 
that  when  any  of  the  country  people  kill  any  of 
the  females,  they  take  the  one  which  hangetb  fast 
upon  its  mother,  and  being  thus  domesticated  and 
trained  up  from  their  infant  state,  become  exceed- 


ingly familiar  and  tame,  and  sre  found  tiMfol  In 
many  employments  about  the  house.* 

*'  Purehas  informs  ns,  on  the  authority  of  a 
personal  conversation  with  Battell,  that  a  pongo 
on  one  occasion  carried  off  a  young  negro,  who 
lived  for  an  entire  season  In  the  society  of  these 
animals  ;  that  on  his  return,  the  negro  stated  that 
they  bad  never  injured  him,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  greatly  delighted  with  his  company,  and 
that  the  females  especially,  shewed  a  great  pre- 
dilection for  him,  and  not  only  brought  him  abund- 
ance of  nuts  and  wild  fruits,  but  carefully  and 
courageously  defended  him  from  the  attaeics  of 
serpents,  ana  beasts  of  prey. 

"  With  the  exception  of  such  Information  as  has 
been  drawn  from  the  observance  of  one  or  two 
young  individuals  sent  alive  to  Europe,  our  know- 
ledge of  this  species  has  not  increased.  We  have 
become  aware  of  the  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration 
of  previous  statements,  but  have  not  ourselves 
sncceeded  in  filling  up  the  picture.  It  is  indeed 
singular,  that  when  the  history  of  animals  in- 
habiting New  Holland,  or  the  most  distant  islands 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  are  annually  receiving  so 
much  new  and  correct  illustration,  the  most  re- 
markable species  of  the  brute  creation,  inhabiting 
a  comparatively  neighbouring  country,  slionid 
have  remained  for  about  2,000  years  under  the 
shade  of  an  almost  fabulous  name,  and  that  *  the 
wild  man  of  the  woods'  should  express  all  we  yet 
really  know  of  the  African  orang-outang  in  the 
adult  state.*'— p.  400. 

To  the  geology  of  Africa  Mr.  Wilson 
has  devoted  an  extended  chapter.  In  an- 
other, the  quadrupeds  claim  his  exclusive 
attention.  A  third  chapter  delineates  the 
characters  and  peculiarities  of  the  feathered 
tribes.  Reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects,  also 
hold  a  promment  rank  in  his  catalogue,  thus 
contributing  their  portion  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  this  publication.  We  have  not, 
however,  either  time  or  room  for  any  fur- 
ther extracts.  For  additional  information, 
the  reader  must  have  recourse  to  the  work 
itself.  We  have  perused  it  with  much 
pleasure ;  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  avowing 
our  opinion,  that  for  the  trifling  sum  of  five 
shillings,  it  presents  to  the  public  almost 
every  thing  of  importance  respecting  Africa, 
which  the  most  voluminous  and  expensive 
publications  contain. 


Review. — l%e  Present  Slate  of  Austra- 
lia ;  a  Description  of  the  Country  ;  its 
Advantages  and  Prospects  with  reference 
to  Emigration. — Manners,  Customs,  and 
Condition  of  its  Aboriginal  Inhabitants. 
By  Robert  Dawson,  JEsq.,  Qvo.  pp.  484. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.   London.    1830. 

The  increasing  importance  of  New  South 
Wales,  is  every  day  attracting  a  consider^ 
able  share  of  public  attention.  The  situa- 
tion, extent,  and  internal  resources  of  this 
vast,  but  in  a  great  measure  unexplored 
territory,  already  display  the  seeds  of  future 
empire,  in  a  state  of  healthy,  luxuriant,  and 
promising  germination.  From  the  period  of 
its  settlement  to  this  time,  the  rapid  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  in  coloniza- 
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tiov  agriculturey  and  commerce,  furnish 
prognostics  of  its  approaching  greatness; 
and  it  is  not  imprc^able  that  an  eqoal 
Domber  of  years  will  present  New  South 
Wales  as  a  phenomenon  to  excite  the  as- 
tonishincnt  of  the  parent  country,  if  not  of 
ill  the  nations  in  £urope.  £veiy  work, 
therefore,  which  tends  to  analyze  its  power, 
to  trace  the  progress  of  its  enterprising  spirit^ 
and  develop  its  general  character,  cannot 
butpro?e acceptable  to  the  English  reader. 
Ine  work  before  us  contains  a  consider- 
able fund  of  imp<Mrtanty  useful,  and  enter- 
taining information.  In  those  portions 
^hich  relate  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
it  is  particularly  interesting.  Hie  numerous 
anecdotes  and  incidents  respecting  them 
with  which  it  is  enlivened,  serve  to  develop 
their  character  in  a  niore  decisive  way 
thaa  any  formal  dissertation,  and  dry  detaU 
can  possibly  afford.  By  these  we  are  in- 
troduced to  their  manner  of  living,  their 
domestic  scenery,  modes  of  warfare,  habits 
of  vrandering,  readiness  to  repel  aggression, 
and  disposition  to  revenge  the  unprovoked 
injunes,  which,  in  too  many  instances,  they 
have  been  doomed  to  sustain  from  the  white 
invaders  of  their  country. 

The  following  extract  will  shew,  that  the 
term  umage  might  be  transferred  from  the 
n^ves  to  their  calumniators  and  destroyers, 
without  any  great  abuse  of  language. 

"  The  natives  are  a  mild  and  barmless  race  of 
ttvafei;  and  where  any  mischief  has  been  done 
by  then,  the  cause  has  generally  arisen,  I  beliere, 
ia  bad  treatment  by  their  white  neifrhboiirs.  Short 
as  my  residence  has  been  here,  1  have,  perhaps, 
bad  more  intercourse  with  these  people,  and  more 
Civoarableopportanities  of  seeing  what  they  really 
are,  than  any  other  person  In  the  colony.  My  ob- 
ject has  always  been  to  conciliate  them,  to  give 
tbem  an  interest  in  cultivating  our  friendship,  and 
to  afford  them  protection  against  the  injuries  or 
iasalts  from  the  people  on  this  establishment,  or 
dsesrbere  within  my  jurisdiction.  Tiiey  have 
nsaallf  l>een  treated  in  distant  parts  of  the  colony, 
as  if  they  had  been  dogs,  and  shot  by  convict  ser- 
vanta,  at  a  distance  from  society,  for  the  most 
trifling  eaatea.  There  has,  perhaps,  been  more 
of  this  done  near  this  settlement,*  and  on  the 
banks  of  two  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into 
ft  is  bartraur,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  colony  ; 
and  it  has  arisen  from  the  speculators  in  timber, 
who  formerly  obtained  licenses  from  the  governor. 
to  eat  cedar  and  blue  gum  wood  for  exportation 
Bpon  land  not  located. 

"  The  natives  complained  to  me  frequently,  that 
white  fellow  shot  their  relations  and  friends,  and 
thewed  me  many  orphans,  whose  parents  bad 
fallen  bv  the  bands  of  white  men  near  this  spot. 
They  pointed  oat  one  white  man,  on  his  coming  to 
beg  some  provisions  for  bis  party  up  the  river 
Karoah,  who  they  said  had  killed  ten  ;  and  the 
wretch  did  not  deny  it,  but  said  he  would  kill 
them  whenever  be  could.  It  was  well  for  him  that 
be  had  no  white  man  to  depose  to  the  facts,  or  I 
woBld  have  had  him  off  to  jail  at  once.*'— p.  58. 

This  latter  circumstance  throws  over  the 
white  man's  character,  a  shade  much  deeper 
tiian  that  with  which  the  skin  of  the  natives 
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is  tinged .    In  a  subsequent  page,  Mr.  Daw- 
son thus  sums  up  his  opinion  of  them. 

**  They  are,  however,  one  of  the  best  natored 
people  in  the  world,  and  would  never  hurt  a  white 
man,  if  treated  with  civility  and  kindness.  I 
would  trust  myself  any  where  with  them ;  and 
with  my  own  blacks  by  my  side,  as  I  call  them,  I 
should  feel  myself  safe  aninst  any  enemy  1  could 
meet  with  in  the  bush.  They  are  excellent  shots, 
and  I  have  often  lent  them  a  musket  to  shoot  kan- 
garoos, when  it  has  always  been  taken  care  of, 
and  safely  returned."— p.  69. 

The  character  thus  given  of  the  untutored 
natives,  is  illustrated  by  numerous  facts  and 
incidents  which  fully  warrant  the  author's 
conclusions.  His  intercourse  with  them 
was  of  three  years*  continuance,  and  his 
situation  as  chief  agent  to  the  Australian 
agiicultural  company,  furnished  him  with  the 
fairest  opportunities  of  forming  an  accurate 
judgment  of  the  people  whom  he  describes. 
The  result  is  highly  favourable  to  their  un- 
derstandings, and  to  their  notions  of  justice 
and  propriety,  on  all  the  important  ques- 
tions in  which  their^reputation  as  a  people 
is  concerned.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but 
infer  from  the  varied  and  multiplied  state- 
ments respecting  them,  given  in  this  volume, 
that  they  have  been  both  injured  and  ca- 
lumniateid  by  many  writers,  whom  justice, 
or  more  correct  information,  should  have 
taught  a  very  different  lesson. 

Of  the  countiy  at  large,  its  natural  pro- 
ductions, and  physical  capabilities,  Mr. 
Dawson  has  given  a  general  and  satisfac- 
tory account.  His  eye  and  ear  were  al- 
ways open  to  appearances  and  passing 
events.  Hence,  his  narratives,  descnptions, 
and  details,  are  always  interesting;  and, 
on  many  occasions,  particularly  respecting 
the  natives,  more  instructive  than  tnose  of 
most  other  preceding  writers. 

To  such  as  calculate  on  emigration  to 
these  distant  regions,  his  volume  affords 
much  valuable  information.  The  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  he  appears  to  have 
balanced  with  discriminating  impartiality ; 
and  to  all  who  are  turning  their  attention 
towards  embarkation,  a  pemsal  of  this 
volume  becomes  indispensable. 

On  those  portions  of  New  South  Wales 
which  he  haa  an  opportunity  of  inspecting, 
Mr.  Dawson  has  thrown  a  clear  ana  steady 
hght,  and  respecting  others  of  which  he 
could  obtain  any  authentic  information, 
the  report  in  general  is  in  unison  with  his 
own  representations.  We  cannot  follow 
him  through  the  numerous  scenes  and  topics 
which  occupy  thirteen  chapters  and  an  ap- 
pendix, but  we  can  say  in  general  terms, 
that  we  have  been  much  gratified  with  a 
perusal  of  what  he  has  written.  The  in- 
formation which  it  contains  is  both  diver- 
sified and  important,  while  the  dome' 
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scenes  which  it  unfolds,  and  the  anecdotes 
with  which  it  is  enliyened,  entitle  it  to  the 
character  of  a  useful  and  entertaining  pub- 
lication. 


Review. — Cabinet  Cyclopadioy  conducted 
by  Dr,  Lardnery  assisted  by  eminent  Li- 
terary and  Scientific  Men,  History'^ 
United  States,  Vol.  I,  12mo.  pp.  354. 
Longman f  London^  1830. 

This  work  is  now  so  well  known,  that  we 
shall  not  waste  either  the  reader's  time  or 
our  own  in  needless  recommendations.  The 
following  particulars,  relative  to  the  Indians, 
cannot  fiiil  to  awaken  general  interest. — 
Eveiy  thing  connected  with  their  history, 
character,  and  destiny,  is  calculated  to  ex- 
Cite  our  sympathy,  as  the  period  seems  fast 
approaching  when  their  whole  race  will  be- 
come extinct. 

Tradition  of  the  Indians  rgtpceting  their  ort- 
gin. — According  to  the  iiMambitioa*  belief  of  the 
Osages,  a  people  living  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
lower  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  they  are  sprung 
from  a  snail  and  a  beaver.  The  Mandans  believe 
their  ancestors  once  lived  in  a  large  village  under 
ground,  near  a  subterranean  lake  ;  that  by  meana 
of  a  vine  tree,  which  extended  its  roots  to  their 
cheerless  habitation,  they  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
light  ;  that,  informed  by  some  adventurers,  who 
bad  visited  the  upper  world,  of  the  numerous  buf. 
faloes  pasturing  on  the  plains,  and  of  the  trees 
loaded  with  delicious  fruits,  the  whole  nation, 
with  one  consent,  began  to  ascend  the  roots  of  the 
vine  ;  hut  that,  when  about  the  half  of  them  had 
reached  the  surface,  a  corpulent  woman  climbing 
np,  broke  the  roots  by  her  weight :  that  the  earth 
immediately  closed,  and  concealea  for  ever  from 
those  below  the  cheering  beams  of  the  sun.  From 
a  people  who  entertain  such  fanciful  notions  of 
their  oriffin.  no  valuable  information  concerning 
thf ir  early  history  can  be  expected. 

EduetUion  e(flndian*.-~Thc  Indians  never  chas- 
tise their  children,  especially  the  boys;  thinking 
that  it  would  damp  their  spirits,  check  their  love 
of  independence,  and  cool  their  martial  ardour, 
which  they  wish  above  all  things  to  encourage 
*'  Reason,"  say  they, "  will  guide  our  children, 
when  they  come  to  tlie  use  of  it ;  and  before  that. 
their  faults  cannot  be  very  great.*'  They  avoid 
compulsory  measures,  and  allow  the  boys  to  act 
with  uncontrolled  freedom  ;  but  endeavour,  by  ex- 
ample, instruction,  and  advice,  to  train  them  to 
diligence  and  skill  in  hunting;  to  animate  them 
with  patience,  courage,  and  fortitude  in  war ;  and 
to  inspire  them  with  contempt  of  danger,  pain,  and 
death— qualities  of  the  highest  order  in  the  estima- 
tion of  an  Indian. 

By  gentleness  and  persuasion  they  endeavour  to 
imbue  the  minds  of  their  children  with"  virtuous 
sentiments,  according  to  their  notions  of  virtue. 
The  aged  chiefs  are  zealous  in  this  patriotic  labour, 
and  the  squaws  give  their  cordial  co-operation. 

Indian  Resiffnation.-'Tbe  Indians  bear  disease 
with  composure  and  resignation  :  and  when  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  often  long  for  the  hour  of  dissolution. 
"  It  is  better,**  said  an  aged  sachem,  **  to  sit  than 
to  stand,  to  sleep  than  to  be  awake,  to  be  dead  than 
alive.'*  The  dying  man  exhorts  his  children  to  be 
industriouMf  kind  to  their  friends,  but  implacable 
to  their  enemies.  He  rejoices  in  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality.  He  is  going  to  the  land  of  spirits,  that 
happy  place  where  there  Is  plenty  of  game  and  no 
want,  where  the  path  is  smooth  and  the  sky  clear. 

Polite  Slaughtering  of  an  Enemy. -^ AX  times, 
an  Indian  warrior,  when  about  to  kill  and  scalp  a 
prostrate  enemy,  addresses  him  ^n  each  terms  m 
^he  following  ;— 


"  My  name  Is  Casfaegra  1 1  am  a  famous  watrior, 
and  am  going  to  kill  yon.  When  you  reach  the 
land  of  spirits,  you  will  see  the  ghost  of  my  father  t 
tell  him  It  was  Cashcgra  sent  you  there."  The 
uplifted  tomahawk  then  descends  upon  his  victim, 

Indian  Qffieere  of  Juetice.—ln  some  of  the 
tribes  peace  is  preserved,  and  punishment  inflicted 
In  a  very  summary  manner,  by  officers  appointed 
bv  the  chief  for  that  purpose.  These  officers  are 
distinguished  by  having  their  bodies  blackened, 
and  by  having  two  or  three  ravens*  skins  fixed  in 
their  girdles  behind,  so  that  the  tails  project  hori- 
lontally.  They  have  also  a  raven's  skin,  with  the 
tail  projecting  from  their  forehead.  These  offi- 
cers, of  whom  there  are  two  or  three  in  a  village, 
and  who  are  frequently  changed,  beat  any  person 
whom  they  find  acting  In  a  disorderly  manner. 
Tbrir  authority  is  held  sacred,  and  none  dares  re- 
sist them.  They  often  attend  the  chief,  and  consi- 
der it  a  point  of  honour  to  execute  his  orders  at  any 
risk. 

Indian  ReUgiout  Creect^— They  believe  In  one 
Great  Spirit,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  on  whom  they  continually  depend,  and  from 
whom  all  their  enjoyments  flow.  Although  they 
have  no  public  or  social  worship,  yet  they  are 
grateful  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  past  favours, 
thank  him  for  present  enjoyments,  and  implore 
from  him  future  blessings :  this  they  sometimes  do 
with  an  audible  voice,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
silent  aspirations  of  the  heart.  They  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  and  future  retribu- 
tion ;  but  their  conceptions  on  the  subject  are 
vague,  and  modified  by  their  peculiar  manners  and 
habits.— Chap.  II. 


Review. — Divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
landf  with  a  Life  of  each  Author,  a 
Summary  of  each  Discourse,  Notes,  ^-c, 
^By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.  D, 
Bishop  Sherlock,  Vol,  V.Jdvo.  pp.  380. 
Valpy,  London.  1830. 

In  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Imperial  Ma* 
gazine,  col.  644,  the  first  volume  of  Bishop 
Sherlock's  Works  passed  under  our  review, 
and  elicited  a  tribute  of  approbation  to 
which  the  productions  of  his  pen  are  justly 
entitled.  This  volume  is  a  continuation  of 
die  same  great  author's  Works ;  but  what  is 
of  more  importance,  it  is  a  continuation  of 
that  vigorous  spirit,  of  that  acuteness  of 
intellect,  and  of  that  extensive  rai^  of 
thought,  for  which  the  author  was  remark- 
ably distinguished. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  writings  of 
these  venerable  men,  we  can  hardly  avoid 
exclaiming,  ''  there  were  giants  in  the  earth 
in  those  days.''  Through  the  changes  which 
constantly  take  place  in  language,  many  of 
their  expressions  have  a  quaint  appearance, 
and  some  of  their  phraseology  is  become 
obsolete ;  but  the  energy  of  thought,  the 
beamings  of  intellect,  and  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance witli  the  sacred  records,  which 
they  almost  uniformly  display,  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  our  modem  prelates  and  di- 
vines have  lost  more  in  strength  than  they 
have  gained  in  refinement. 

Among  the  divines  of  former  years. 
Bishop  Sherlock's  name  is  deservedly  held 
in  high  esteem.     His  works  have  never 
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been  foi^Uen  by  a  numerous  class  of 
readers ;  but,  becoming  scarce  through  the 
lapse  of  time,  their  intrinsic  excellence  has 
been  less  generally  known  than  their  merit 
bad  a  right  to  claim.  In  bringing  them, 
therefore,  again  before  the  world,  Mr.  Valpy 
bas  enabled  the  religious  public  to  avad 
themselves  of  their  theological  and  aigu^ 
mentative  wealth. 

To  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Bishop  Sherlock's  Works  will  be  par^ 
ticularly  acceptable;  and,  in  connexion 
with  the  productions  of  other  writers  of  the 
same  class,  they  will  form  a  library  of  ge- 
nuine excellence.  In  this  library  the  friends 
of  the  Establishment  will  find  sentiments 
congenial  with  their  own,  stated  with  per- 
spicuity, and  defended  with  all  the  force 
that  revelation  and  argument,  on  such  oc- 
casions, can  be  expected  to  supply. 

Retiew. — Divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land,  ^'C.  The  Works  of  Dr,  Isaac 
Barrow,  with  some  Account  of  his  Life  ; 
Summary  of  each  Discourse,  Notes,  Sfc. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B,  D.  Qvo. 
2  vols,  pp,  530-504.  Valpy,  London, 
1830. 

Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  was  an  ornament  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  well  as  an 
honour  to  the  country  that  gave  him  birth. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  profound  scholars 
of  his  day,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
mathematician  as  well  as  a  divine.  For 
copiousness  of  thought,  and  vigour  of  intel- 
lect, he  had  few  equals,  and  perhaps  no 
superiors.  It  was  either  his  misfortune,  or 
his  glory,  to  live  in  the  turbulent  times  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  of  Charles;  and  to 
feel  occasionally  the  withering  influence  of 
political  and  theological  faction  and  intole- 
rance. But  through  all  the  variations  of 
these  tempestuous  seasons,  his  character  re- 
maining unblemished,  rendered  him  highly 
respectable  in  the  eyes  even  of  those  who 
wanted  either  firmness  or  integrity  to  imi- 
tate his  conduct.  He  has  been  represented 
as  *'  charitable  in  a  mean  estate,  disinte* 
rested  in  a  flourishing  one,  serene  and  con- 
tent in  all  fortunes,  of  the  strictest  integrity, 
above  aU  artifice  and  disguise,  always 
fiiendly  and  courteous." 

Of  this  truly  great  and  learned  divine 
tiiese  volumes  contain  l3ie  sermons.  Some 
few  among  them  have  originated  in  parti- 
cnlar  occasions,  but  the  great  bulk  are  on 
the  plain  and  practical  doctrines,  principles, 
and  precepts  of  the  gospel.  In  every  de- 
partment, the  strength  of  mind  and  amiable 
spirit  of  this  author  arc  always  apparent ; 
and  aldioagb  they  make  no  display  of  learn- 
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ing,  they  bear  evident  marks  of  being  tht 
production  of  a  learned  man. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Barrow's  death,  his  worici 
were  published  in  three  or  four  folio  vo- 
lumes. They  were  well  received  at  the 
time,  and  have  since  passed  through  seve- 
ral editions.  The  lapse  of  years  has  not 
impaired  their  excellence.  Tbeir  intrinsic 
worth  has  kept  them  alive  to  the  present 
hour ;  and  in  this  new  edition  Mr.  Valpy 
has  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the  reli- 
gious public,  by  calling  them  again  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  present  generation ;  and  by  thus 
reviving  their  untarnished  fame,  transmit- 
ting them  to  the  still  more  distant  periods  of 
posterity.  Of  men  like  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, 
the  Establishment  may  justly  make  an  ho- 
nourable boast ;  his  works  bear  evidence  to 
his  high  deserts ;  and  praise  on  such  a  man 
must  be  lavish  indeed,  in  order  to  exceed 
his  merits. 

Review. — Illustrations  of  the  Practical 
Power  of  Faith  ;  in  a  aeries  of  Popular 
Discourses  on  part  of  the  Eleventh 
Chapter  tp  the  Hebrews.  By  T.  Bin^ 
ney.8vo.pp.i30.  Holdtworth,  London, 
1830. 

No  portion  of  the  Sacred  Volume  could  be 
better  adapted  to  illustrate  the  practical 
power  of  faith,  than  this  which  the  author 
has  selected.  The  facts  recorded  are,  in 
themselves,  a  bright  illustration  of  its  influ- 
ence and  efficacy ;  but  ample  room  remains 
to  extend  the  application  of  the  principles 
kid  down  by  the  authority  of  inspiration. 
To  this  important  subject  Mr.  Binney  has 
turned  his  attention  with  laudable  aidocir, 
and  persevering  zeal.  The  numerous  topics 
which  his  t^ts  have  suggested,  he  has 
drawn  forth  and  unfolded,  pointing  out 
their  bearings  and  import,  and  giving  them 
an  appropriate  application  to  the  various 
branches  of  his  congregation. 

These  Discourses  place  the  practical 
power  of  faith  in  a  commanding  attijtude, 
without  inducing  a  belief  that  supemalural 
agency  is  expected  to  perform  miracles  ip 
gratify  idle  curiosity,  llie  promises  of  the 
Gospel  furnish  the  only  legitio^ate  ground 
of  the  believers  hope ;  and  he  who  negu- 
lates  his  faith  according  to  this  standard, 
may  rationally  and  devoutly  expect  the  full 
accomplishment  of  all  tliat  are  applicable 
to  his  condition. 

This  volume  is  neatly,  and  even  elegantly 
printed ;  the  type  is  dear  and  beautiful : 
nor  do  we  recollect  to  have  noted  any  typo- 
graphical errors.  Though  not  ornamented 
with  the  external  decorations  by  which 
many  modem  publications  are  distinguish 
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ed,  the  aspect  of  its  pages  will  not  shrink 
from  a  coroparison  with  its  mote  fashiou- 
able  contemporaries. 

Rev  I EW. — The  Rectory  of  Vtdehead,  By 
the  Rev,  R.W,  Evans.  \2mo,  pp.  297. 
Smithy  Elder,  if  Co.  London,  1830. 

In  the  portrait  and  scenery  exhibited  in  a 
plate  prefixed  to  this  volume,  there  is  some- 
thing venerable,  solemn,  and  attractive. 
We  gaze  upon  the  group  with  pensive  ad- 
miration,  and  anxiously  wish  that  the  book 
may  correspond  with  the  picture.  Tliis, 
however,  is  rather  an  object  of  our  wishes 
than  of  our  hopes ;  for,  in  most  cases  of  a 
similar  kind,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  preparations  for  disappointment. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  all 
these  preparations  have  been  rendered  nu- 
gatory. The  work  has  more  than  realized 
our  expectations.  The  solemn  simplicity 
of  the  picture  has  found  a  counterpart  in 
every  chapter  throughout  the  volume.  Un- 
assuming piety,  native  domestic  reality,  and 
life  without  hyperbole  or  exaggeration,  meet 
the  eye  in  every  page,  and  introduce  us  to 
objects  and  scenery  with  which  we  either 
are  or  wish  to  become  familiar. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  varied  contents 
of  this  volume,  perhaps  the  general  titles  of 
the  chapters  will  be  sufiScient.  These  are 
as  follows : — "  The  Constitution  of  a  Chris- 
tian Family. — ^The  Family  Liturgy. — ^The 
External  Communion  of  the  Family. — The 
First  Member  sent  into  the  World. — ^The 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Family. — A  Ramble 
of  a  Member  of  the  Family. — The  First 
Death  in  the  Family.  The  Family  Code. 
— The  Discipline  of  the  Family. — The 
First  Marria<;e  in  the  Family. — ^The  Gar- 
den.— ^The  absentee.— State  of  the  Family. 
— ^The  Pensioners  of  the  Family. — The  Fa- 
mily Excursion. — The  Servants  of  the  Fa- 
mily.— ^The  Friend  of  the  Family. — The 
Library. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader  that 
these  chapters  encircle  an  extensive  area, 
embracing  nearly  all  that  is  of  importance 
to  man,  whether  surveyed  as  a  member  of 
civilized  society,  or  a  candidate  for  future 
happiness.  The  narrative  is  so  constructed 
that  our  views  are  carried  back  through  the 
vista  of  departed  years,  when  Valehesid  was 
blessed  with  a  rector  whose  parish  was  his 
family,  that  looked  up  to  him  as  their  com- 
mon parent,  patron,  and  friend.  Since  his 
days,  disadvantageous  changes  may  have 
taken  place ;  but  the  contrast,  when  disco- 
vered, will  only  serve  to  place  the  picture 
delineated  in  this  volume  in  a  more  exalted 
light. 


It  will  be  easy  to  infer,  from  what  Vale- 
head  was,  what  every  Valehead  through- 
out the  kingdom  ought  to  be ;  and,  from 
the  effects  produced  in  this  little  district  by 
pious  demeanour  and  affectionate  conduct, 
to  deduce  an  extension  of  similar  conse- 
quences, when  the  causes  from  which  they 
result  shall  be  found  in  more  general  ope- 
ration. 

From  all  the  circumstances,  varieties,  and 
vicissitudes  through  which  we  are  called  to 
pass  in  these  chapters,  -we  learn  some  im- 
portant lessons,  either  of  courage,  forbear- 
ance, patience,  long-suffering,  sympathy, 
or  tenderness  ;  which,  in  the  exercise,  can- 
not fail  to  exalt  the  Christian  character,  and 
place  it  in  an  amiable  light.  The  senti- 
ments inculcated  are  always  solemn,  im- 
pressive, and  appropriate,  naturally  arising 
from  the  subjects  under  contemplation, 
without  being  either  inflamed  by  the  fever 
of  enthusiasm,  or  frozen  by  the  apathy  of 
morals  which  arise  not  from  Christian  prin- 
ciples. 


Review.— TAe  Fulpit.     Vol.   XV.  Bvo. 
pp.  396.  Harding.  London.  1830. 

We  have  several  times  taken  occasion  to 
notice  this  useful  publication,  both  as  it  ap- 
peared in  numbers  and  in  volumes ;  and  in 
every  instance,  our  observations  were  highly 
&vourable  to  its  character.  This  volume 
is  equally  creditable  to  the  conductors, 
with  those  which  have  preceded  it.  It  is 
neatly  got  up,  is  ornamented  with  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury ; 
and  in  another  plate,  with  five  additional 
engravings,  representmg  the  countenances 
of  eminent  ministers,  both  in  and  put  of 
the  Establishment ;  but  what  is  of  far  more 
importance,  it  contains  no  small  portion  of 
those  momentous  truths  which  render  re- 
velation so  valuable  to  every  pious  mind. 

Among  its  contents,  the  sermons  occupy 
the  most  conspicuous  place.  These  have 
been  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  transmitted,  for  preservation  and 
publicity,  to  the  pages  of  this  periodical. 
In  making  their  choice,  the  conauctors  are 
not  trammelled  by  the  fetters  of  sect  and 
party.  The  discourses  ofchurchmen,  of  me- 
thod ists,  and  of  dissenters,  alike  find  access 
to  their  columns,  and  through  them  to  vast 
multitudes  of  readers,  who  have  thus  an 
opportunity  of  perusing,  what,  through  dis- 
tance and  absence,  they  were  not  permitted 
to  hear.  The  Pulpit  is  a  respectable  pub- 
lication, every  way  deserving  the  patronage 
it  receives. 
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Review. — Medkine  no  Mystery;  being 
a  Brief  Outline  of  the   Principles  of 
Medical  Science^  SfC.  By  John  Morrison, 
M.  D.  \2mo,  pp.   165.     Washboumef 
London.  1830. 

This  work,  though  avowedly  hostile  to  me- 
dical qaackervy  displays  a  liberal  and  an 
enlightened  spirit.  We  are  not  medical  pro. 
ficients;  but,  from  the  publication  before 
OS,  we  gather  enough  to  understand  that 
the  healing  art  can  sustain  no  injury  by 
having  its  principles  made  public,  and 
their  development  exposed  to  popular  in- 
spection. This  seems  to  be  the  gpround  on 
which  Mr.  Morrison  takes  his  stand ;  and 
few,  we  believe,  will  be  disposed  to  push 
him  from  the  spot  in  which  he  has  en- 
trenched himself. 

The  first  writer  of  any  note,  in  modem 
days,  who  attempted  to  draw  aside  the  veil 
in  which  medi<^  science  lay  concealed, 
was  Dr.  Buchan.  Since  his  time,  many 
others  have  followed  the  laudable  example ; 
and,  by  introducing  the  improvements  made 
m  medical  treatment,  and  the  result  of  sci- 
entific research  since  he  wrote,  their  publi- 
cations, though  less  voluminous,  are,  in 
many  respects,  superior  in  value.  In  this 
character  the  volume  now  under  review  ap- 
pears. Mr.  Morrison's  observations  are  al- 
ways intelligible ;  and,  accompanied  with 
common  sense,  they  rarely  fail  to  carry  con- 
viction with  them.  It  is  a  work  that  dis- 
criminates between  health  and  disease — be- 
tween safety  and  danger ;  but  one  that  ra- 
ther points  out  the  causes  and  nature  of 
disorders,  than  'applies  remedies  and  the 
mode  of  cure. 

It  is,  however,  no  small  portion  of  useful 
knowledge  to  ascertain  upon  what  our  health 
depends,  and  how,  under  general  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  preserved.  To  these  ob- 
jects this  volume  directs  our  attention,  and 
fiom  this  source  it  derives  its  principal 
value. 

OBLITERATION    OF     THE   INSCRIPTIOH   ON 
THE    MONUMENT    IN    LONDON. 

In  the  year  1666,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  metropolis  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
This  calamitous  event  ..was,  at  the  time,  and 
through  subsequent  years,  attributed  to  de- 
sign, and  the  Papists,  being  then  in  theolo- 
gical disgrace,  were,  by  almost  unanimous 
consent,  declared  to  be  the  incendiaries. 

ShorUy  after  this  melancholy  catastrophe, 
the  elegant  column,  standing  near  London 
Bridge,  was  erected,  to  commemorate  the 
awful  disaster.  It  was  finished  in  1671, 
and  in  1681  the  following  Inscription  was 
engraven  on  its  pedestal : — 


**  Tliis  pillar  was  set  up  in  perpetual  re- 
membrance of  the  most  dreadml  burning  of 
this  Protestant  city,  begun  and  carried  on 
by  the  treachery  and  malice  of  the  Popish 
faction,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1666;  m  order  to 
the  effecting  their  horrid  plot  for  the  extir- 
pating of  &e  Protestant  religion  and  En- 
glish liberties,  and  to  introduce  Popery  and 
slavery." 

Whether  the  Papists  were  guilty  or  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  thus  imputed  to  them,  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding  with  accuracy. 
At  the  time  the  fire  took  place,  when  the 
Monument  was  erected,  and  when  the  In- 
scription was  inserted,  no  doubt  whatever 
was  entertained  of  the  fiict.  More  than  half 
a  century  elapsed  before  any  public  attempt 
was  made  to  disturb  this  general  belief, 
although  the  Papists  uniformly  repelled  the 
charge  with  the  utmost  indignation.  At 
length  Mr.  Pope  ventured,  in  his  character 
of  Sir  Balaam,  to  place  his  residence 

"  Where  London's  rolnmn.  pointinir  to  the  skies« 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head,  and  lies." 

Nearly  one  hundred  year^  have  elapsed 
since  the  above  couplet  was  written,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  Monument  and  its 
Inscription  have  remained  undisturbed. 
But  the  Common  Council  of  the  City, 
being  now  much  *<  wiser  than  those  of 
yore,"  have  lately  discovered,  by  the  light 
which  has  beamed  on  Papal  claims,  that 
the  Monument  in  London  ought  to  partake 
of  Irish  emancipation.  Under  this  im- 
pression, it  was  moved  and  carried,  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  December  6th, 
1830,  **  that  the  committee  of  city  lands  be 
instructed  to  cause  to  be  removed  from 
the  Monument  the  above  Inscription,  and 
also  the  words — "  Sed  furor  Papisticus  qui 
tam  dira  patravit  nondum  reslinguitur.*' 
Such  are  the  advantages  of  living  in  an  age 
of  wisdom,  remote  from  Mahometan  into- 
lerance, and  over  which  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  of  foreign  countries  and  of  de- 
parted years,  have  no  dominion. 

Among  the  signs  of  the  times  this  deter- 
mination of  the  Common  Council  of  Lon- 
don teaches  several  important  lessons, 
which  the  British  nation  would  do  well  to 
leara.  As  an  offensive  stigma,  the  justness 
of  which  seems  somewhat  dubious,  we  have 
no  objection  that  the  Inscription  should  dis- 
appear. This  is  a  task,  however,  which,  in 
a  few  years  more,  the  corrosions  of  time 
promised  to  accomplish,  without  asking 
the  assistance  of  human  hands. 

In  the  debates,  of  which  the  above  mu- 
tilation and  erasure  are  to  be  the  result,  it 
was  stated  that  this  ^*  was  not  the  original 
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inscription,  and  that  the  coart  had  therefore 
the  power  to  alter  it.'  The  public,  how- 
eyer,  are  not  informed  what  the  original 
Inscription  was,  or  why  it  was  efiaoeJ;  and 
another  inserted  in  its  stead,  which  1830 
has  discovered  to  be  false.  There  certainly 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to 
support  the  charge  ^that  the  Papists  were 
guilty  of  the  abominable  arson  with  which 
they  have  been  stigmatized,  though  it  may 
at  least  be  doubted  if  persons  who  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  calamity,  were  not  as  com" 
petent  to  judge  of  fact  and  occarrenoe  fail- 
ing under  their  own  immediate  inspection, 
as  those  who  live  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  recorded  event. 

In  all  civilized  countries,  monuments  and 
inscriptions,  especially  those  that  time  has 
rendered  venerable,  have  been  regarded  as 
a  sacred  trust,  and,  as  such,  many  wiU  regret 
that  they  have  not  invariably  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity. 


PROGRESS   OF    LIBERAL  SENTIMEST. 

At  a  Common  Council  held  in  the  Guild- 
bail,  London,  Dec.  10th,  1630,  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Key,  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  chair — 
an  act  was  passed  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy : 

'*  An  act  for  enabling  all  penK>n8  bom 
within  this  kingdom,  and  all  natural-bora 
subjects  whatsoever,  not  professing  the 
Christian  religion,  but  in  other  respects  duly 
qualified,  to  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
the  City  of  London,  upon  taking  the  free* 
man's  oath,  according  to  the  forms  of  their 
own  religion.'' 

The  oath  comprehends  allegiance,  the 
local  duties  of  citizenship,  guardianship  of 
privileges,  and  loyalty  in  all  its  forms. — It 
would  appear,  from  the  complexion  of  the 
preceding  act,  that  Jews,  Mahometans, 
Hindoos,  Infidels,  and  Atheists  are  now 
eligible  to  the  freedom  of  "  still  increasing 
London." 


AUTOGRAPH  OF   THE   FRENCH   EX-MINISTER  POLIGKAC. 


There  are  few  men  in  Europe  more  noto- 
rious at  this  time  than  this  ex-minister. 
Through  his  arbitrary  measuries,  Charles  X. 
lost  the  throne  of  France,  multitudes  of 
citizens  their  lives,  and  the  whole  nation 
experienced  another  revolution.  The  sparks 
which  the  hardness  of  his  flint  and  steel 
elicited,  have  been  scattered  over  several 
countries,  and  almost  every  week  brings 
intelligence  of  new  flames  being  kindled, 
where  the  ice  of  despotism  was  thought  to 
reign  in  unmolested  triumph. 

Huried  from  the  pinnacle  6f  exaltation 
by  the  indignant  feelings  which  his  tyranny 
generated,  this  enemy  to  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  attempted  to  abscond,  but  being 
arrested  in  his  career  by  the  people  whom 
he  insulted,  and  endeavoured  to  enslave,  he 
has  lately  been  brought  before  the  tribunal 
of  his  country ;  and,  to  a  lenity  which  he 
ft^er  knew  how  to  exercise,  is  indebted  for 
his  life.  His  trial  has  been  long,  but  deeply 
interesting,  having  brought  to  light  many 
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hidden  scenes,  and  'exposed  to  public  in- 
spection some  of  the  strings,  and  pulleys, 
and  springs  which  moved  the  political  ma- 
chine. The  investigation  having  been  just 
brought  to  a  termination,  the  president, 
after  recapitulating  his  crimes,  pointed  out 
the  laws  which  he  had  yiolatea,  and  as- 
signing his  reasons  for  the  punishment  about 
to  be  inflicted, — in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion 
pronounced  the  following  sentence  : 

"  Condemns  le  Prince  de  Polignac  to 
be  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  continental  do- 
minions of  the  kingdom;  declares  him 
deprived  of  his  titles,  rank,  and  orders; 
declaresjhim  civilly  dead;  all  the  other 
consequences  of  transportation  remaining 
in  force,  as  regulated  by  the  articles  before 
mentioned.^' 

Of  this  prince,  this  despot,  this  man, 
this  culprit,  the  following  is  the  Autograph, 
the  sight  of  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  gratify 
our  numerous  readers. 


CELESTIAL    PHSNOMEVA.^-GLEAKINGS. 
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CELESTIAL   PBEROlfEKA. 

The  valuable  article  on  this  subject  from 
our  esteemed  correspondent,  arriving  very 
ble,  has  not  allowed  us  tlie  time  which  its 
▼arious  figures  would  require  to  be  set  in 

The  following  note,  accompanying  it, 
will  regulate  the  reader's  expectations  dur- 
ing die  ensuing  months. 

Mr.  Editor. — In  the  ensuing  year's 
phenomena^  I  shall  endeavour  to  condense 
as  much  important  astronomical  informa- 
tioa  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  my  communications 
to  your  valuable  columns  a  more  scientific 
f9rm.  For  the  future,  should  my  life  be 
spared,  I  intend  calculating,  purposely  for 
j^r  Magazine,  die  occultations  of  the  fixed 
stars  by  the  moon,  agreeably  to  your  request 
some  months'  since,  and  I  should  feel 
oUiged  and  gratified  if  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents or  readers,  who  may  observe  them, 
would  have  the  goodness  to  transmit  to  you 
dietr  observations,  which  I  shall  feel  great 
pleasure  in  reducing.  And  for  the  infor- 
mation of  individuals,  who  would  wish  to 
observe  these  interesting  phenomena,  I  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  forwaiding  to 
you  some  instructions  rdative  to  the  same. 

W.  R.  B. 


GLEANINGS. 

.  Small  Tmrmt.—X  aoetetr  has  lately  been  established 
n  Londoo,  entitled  *'11>e  Laboaren'  Friend  So- 
ewty."  The  oluecta  of  this  association  are.  to  point 
oat  the  adTantage  arising  *  to  the  community  fh>m 
small  fhnns,  by  encooraging  indostiy.  extending 
eoltiTstioQ.  redaciog  the  poors  rates,  and  diminish- 
ug  paaperisaa.  The  conductors  solicit  information, 
nunded  on  experiments,  which  may  tend  to  facilitate 
taefa'  designs.  Commnnications,  post  paid,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Laboarers*  Friend  Society. 
11 0.  M,  Thrwdoeedle  Street,  London,  will  meet  with 
mmediaie  attention.  Subscribers  of  5s.  or  upwards, 
aonoally.  are  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Society's  pa^ 
pars  to  tha  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  and  any 
additional  quantity  at  reduced  prices. 
FHmdlp  SoeittUs.-^Mr,  JanMS  Wright,  No.  4.  Smith- 
spect.  Northamiitoa  equare,  London,  whoae  work  on 
theee  heiH^ficlal  institutions  we  reviewed  towards  the 
Close  «f  1829.  has  been  indefatigable  ever  since,  ia 
dctectiaic  orers  in  calenlacion  and  principle,  through 
which  their  great  olqect  has  been  in  waauy  cases 
touUy  defcated.  He  flaUers  himself  that  he  has  ma- 
tared  a  code  of  rulea  and  tables,  that 'will  secure 
tbcir  permaneot  utility,  and  wishes  the  co-operation 
of  every  friend  to  these  eetahlishmenu,  to  bring  his 
plans  before  parliament. 

Pmimu  J«R«9rtim.^Eariy  in  October  last,  most  of 
the  mpectablc  inhabitants  of  Holywell,  among  whom 
^•s  the  wwthy  Vicar,  had  an  opportnnity  of  witnesa- 
ing  tho  <rst  publie  experknent  of  Mr.  WiUiama*8 
(snrReon)  Invention  for  locking  the  wheels  of  a  car- 
nage when  at  full  tfteed,  and  of  liberating  the  horses. 
Four  ponies  were  yoked  to  a  beautiftil  four. wheeled 
carriage,  and  after  they  had  been  stimulated  to  their 
•nstest  nwed,  at  a  signal  giTeo,  the  wheel  was  locked 
and  the  animals  liberated,  leaving  the  driver  and  car- 
nage statiooary  ia  ttie  middle  of  the  road.  The  expe- 
naent  waa  moat  satisfactory,  and  all  present  seemed 
to  participate  in  the  pleasure  the  patentee  must  have 
felt  at  the  aoccesa  of  his  ingenuity.  His  next  exhibi- 
tion, we  haar,  will  be  in  Chester. 

TV  Gmmrms  Onat.'—Thm  transfbnnstion  of  the  com- 
mon gaat  is  attended  with  peculiar  ciretimstanoes,  ot 
which  it  ia  impeasible  to  read  without  being  dtruck 
vitk  astomahaaait  at  the  curious  and  complicated 
■sfhiiieij  by  which  it  is  efEecled.  I'he  larra  of  the 
nat.'wis  Boed  hardly  say.  ia  a  tc&ent  of  the  water. 
About  eight  or  too  days  alter  the  larva  of  a  gnat  is 


ttanaformed  into  a  papa,  it  prapma,  geaarallT  to- 
warda  noon,  for  emerging  into  the  air,  raising  jt«elf 
an  to  the  snrfhce.  so  as  to  elevate  iu  shoulder  jusc 
above  the  lev^  of  the  water.  It  ia  scarcely  got  into 
thu  position  for  an  inalant,  when,  by  awelliog  th« 
part  of  its  body  above  water,  the  skin  cracks  between 
the  two  breathing  tubea,  and  immediately  the  head  of 
the  guat  makvs  iu  appearance  through  the  rent.  Tho 
shonlders  insUnUy  follow,  enlarging  the  breach  so  aa 
to  render  the  extrication  of  the  body  comparatively 
sasy.  The  most  imiorunt,  and  indeed  Indupensabla 
Mit  of  the  mechanism  ia  the  maintaining  of  iu  op- 
right  positioo  so  aa  not  to  get  wetted,  which  woold 
apoil  iu  wlnsa,  and  prevent  it  from  flying.  Iu  chief 
support  IS  Uie  rugosity  of  the  envelope  which  it  ia 
urowmg  oif,  and  which  now  serves  it  aa  a  lifa4M>at. 

yPK,'*%.**v'^°«^*t'  •^  "^"y  •»*  trimmed  for 
flight,  rhe  body  of  the  insect  serves  this  little  boat 
lor  a  mast,  which  is  raised  in  a  manner  aimilar  to 
moveable  masu  in  lighUrs  construetad  for  pasaiag 
under  a  bridge,  with  thia  diifiirence,  that  the  gnat 
raiMa  iu  body  in  an  upright  direcUon  from  the  Irat. 
'*  When  the  nsturalist,"  says  Reaumur,  *'  obeervea 
how  deep  the  prow  of  the  tiny  boat  dips  into  the  w». 
tar,  he  becomes  anxious  for  the  fate  ofthe  little  marl- 
Mr,  uarticulariy  if  a  breea*  ripples  Uie  snrfoee,  for 
the  leaat  agiution  of  the  air  wiU  waft  it  rapidly 
along,  since  iu  body  performs  the  duty  of  a  sail  at 
well  as  of  a  mast ;  but,  as  it  bears  a  much  greater 
proportion  to  the  little  bark  Uian  the  largeat  sail  doea 
to  a  ahip,  it  .appears  ia  greet  danger  of  being  upaet  t 
ud,  once  laid  on  iU  side,  all  ia  over.  I  have  soma- 
uinea  aeen  the  snrfoee  of  the  wster  covered  with  tha 
bodies  of  gnau  which  had  perished  in  this  way ;  but 
for  the  moet  part  all  terminates  fovonrably.  and  tha 
danger  m  instanUy  oror."  When  the  gnat  haa  extri- 
cated itaelf  all  but  iU  tail,  it  first  stretches  out  its  two 
fore-legs,  and  then  the  middle  pair,  bending  them 
down  to  feel  for  the  water,  uuon  which  it  ia  able  to 
walk  as  upon  dry  land,  the  only  aqnatio  faculty  which 
it  retains  after  having  winged  iu  way  above  the  elo- 
meat  where  it  apent  the  <&st  agea  of  iu  existenco. 
'  It  leavea,"  says  Swammerdsm.  "  iu  cast  skin  oa 
the  ^water,  where  it  faisensibly  decaya.**  Reaumur 
OOttbU  whether  Swammerdam  ever  actually  saw  this 
interesting  transformation.  We  have  seen  it  twioa 
only.— .£wM«  Tran^omuHum. 

Maiutie  OmI.— The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
Ml  osk,  which  may  be  justly  termed  the  king  of  tha 
British  forest  scenery.  It  is  growing  about  one  mila 
from  Hemel  Hempatead,  Esaex,  the  burying  place  of 
ttie  celebrated  Ilarvev,  (who  discovered  the  circulft- 
tion  of  the  blood).  The  stem  of  this  enormous  tree  i« 
•onnd.— The  top  oegan  to  get  bare  about  ISO  yean 
ago^the  centre  is  pretty  well  clothed  with  fofiago. 
It  is  not  until  you  have  ascended  into  this  magnificent 
tree  that  you  hare  a  full  idea  of  iu  amasing  spread, 
or  become  atruck  with  the  magnitude  of  iu  limbs! 
on  the  laural  ipread  of  which  SO  or  SO  people  might 
stand  without  iaoonvenience  to  each  other.  The  girth 
at  six  feet  from  the  ground  is  26  feet  nine  inches, 
principal  arm  18  foot  10  inches,  of  the'next  16  foetS 
inches,  circumference  of  branchea,  35S  foot. 

Cmtali  vtrnu  J?«ilzMgr— The  New  York  Oaaetia 
givea  die  following   humorooa  armaaent,  which  it 
says  waa  used  by  a  canal  stock-holder  in  oprasitieii 
to  railwavs :— "  lie  saw  what  woold  be  the  efbot  of 
it :  that  it  would  set  the  whole  world  a  gaddina  -^ 
Twenty  miles  an  hour,  sir !    Why,  you  wiii  not  bo 
able  to  keep  an  apprentice  boy  at  his  work :  every 
Sunday  evening  he  most  take  a  trip  to  Ohio,  to  spend 
the  Sabbath  with  hissweetheart.  Grave  plodding  citi- 
sens  will  be  flying  aboatlike  comeu.  All  local  attach- 
ment mnst  be  at  an  end.    It  will  encourage  flightinesa 
of  intellect.    Various  people  will  turn  into  the  most 
imnpeasurable  liars  :  all  their  conceptions  will  be  ex- 
aggerated by  the  magnificent  disunoe— '  Only  a  hun- 
dred miles  oflf!'— l\it,  nonsense.     I'll  step  across, 
madam,  and  bring    your  fani'     'Pray,    air,  will 
yon  dine  with   me  to-day,  at  my  little  box  on  the 
Alleghany  ?'    *  Why,  indeed.  I  don't  know— I  aball 
be  m  town  until  twelve— well,  I  shall  be  there,  but 
you  must  let  me  off  ia  time  for  the  theatre.'    And 
uien,  air,  there  will  be  barrels  of  pork  and  cargoea  ot 
flour,  and  chaldrons  of  coal,  and  even  lead  andwhia- 
key,   and  such  like  sober  things,  that  have  always 
been  used  to  sober  travelling— whisking  away  like  a 
set  of  sky-rockeu.    It  will  upset  the  gravity  of  the 
nation.    If  a  couple  of  gentlemen  have  an  affair  of 
honour,  it  is  only  to  steafoff  to  the  Rocky  Mountain, 
and  there  no  jurisdiction  can  touch  them.    And  then, 
sir,  think  of  flying  for  debt !    A  set  of  bailiini  mount- 
ed on  bombshells,  would  not  overtake  an  absconded 
debtor— only  give  him  a  foir  start.    Upon  the  whole, 
sir,  it  is  a  ;pestilential,  topsy-turvy,  harum-scarum 
whirling.    Give  me  the  old,  solemn,  straightforwwd, 
regular  Dutch  canal— three  miles  an  hour  for  express, 
and  two  for  jog-trot  journeys— with  a  jroke   of  oxen 
Ibr  a  heavv  load !    1  go  for  beasu  of  burdan ;  it  is 
more  primitive  snd  scriptural,  and  sniu  a  moral  ant* 
religious  people  better.    Nona  of  your  hop-skip  ' 
jump  whimsies  for  me.** 


OLEAKIHOS. 

1    ™t"iTS  *,'2^ir  ™ii!'  °f*U'' ^'''^J''?£f° 

I      wh«  tb*  kini^nm  will  bg  «nnil   vtlli  nllnMlk^' 

t      ua  Mm  "•JH*>'  ■■  Binil,  Out  onnrd*  sTtOK.  !«• 

I      bftiTHii  Ltfirnoal  ind  Muitkiiia,  a'dlUucro^ 
t      •boiil  thinT  Dlkt  iwIt  ! 


I       n^nUDirili   Uipc  of  Oi»<l   HagM.'hnvUn  liii*^' 


fan,  at  nut  voLame  bdov.  i 
nj  vxiMi^mMU  on  llw   baorui 


^  Hn'liu  JAinniri.— TbF  unniili  of  the  Biinh  an  ucordlng  u  Mr,  SuphinHn,  alioiil  Hrmij-ilgkl 

ailtdTwIlb  aciannu  vl  lh«  maM    ixrilinii   url   lllil  »«:  ud,  unmlliK  Ibll  U»  inua  ii  nninmalT  com- 

tb*  moH  IngturTwu  •uiutntd  br  'BannU  and  bTHvoulil  esm  ibt  abid*  of  Cintt  Brlula  u  lb* 

HHBUktrki.  is  IMM,  darins  Ibair  >i>Ti«  for  tba  ■■I"'  <^  Inolr-ilibl  Am.  innHHliig  (be  urAee  et 

dUcoTerr  of  die  nnnhtHi  pHMs.    HitItic  uab«-  fL|!7f'',^f"'!!J?'"'''°S' >''*''''    A  ■nuponloa 

Hlkm  landad.  ind  wtrt  mlkbic  «  ^on.  irbtii  ont  •■"■i'  D[>*d  wilb  friinwiits  of   conU  ud  ibtllt 

of  Iheu  Ml  hlneeir  oloHlr  boned  tma  tHbind.  wnaai  don.  tbi   wDponlsa   at  ibi«  calceiioni 

Ibei  eionl  crew.  iiTiicli  with  teiror,   lurntd  tbnir  '■">•■  b*  cerriid  loiD  IbDi*  dHp  piru  V  (be  Nonb 

buhl,  and  didpnclpiuulyiDthB  ibip.    Un  amvmi  s«.  wbne  ihiT  are  bnoDd  Ibe  reeeb  of  wairo  m 

Ibeir  coaDUymiD.  and  In  lacnn  ri>rlbemlb>  rliibU  of  ixIDceniln  laadi  below  lb*  leT'l  of  the  Ha;  and  br 

burial.    The;   adiaUDId.  and  flred   at  dru  Imm  10  niwillii*  the  opaiaiion,  which  l>   called  "  warping.* 

IminadlaleTj   belnw  (be  'vn.     The  bear.   howaT«.  Uililtn,  OnAii  n  JnAn.— I 


lalT  imeaadad  in 


InXeT^naiJuirae  of  IbeNauiralHWraV  Sociht  ^w^nlbe  wflcj^eMb^ftLtbaof^^^pl^t^nft 

«'iurS™thtSMt"lTori'n.I^li2^S*iMnhe-  ^Vf^'^m^ita'f4lt'"5^'''tta^3in^ 

Ibr«-ftianbe  ie  mad*  into  ban,  and'oaefiionb  eold  Ibe  fluaimline,  Ihefe  «ice  haubed,  ■■*■'*•"''?, 

■•  rtjt  and  anion.   Tb«  ananiitT  tt  coal  r«iBirad  '""  ?!•  w""  ii  ina  cMiomBonM.  (Bna  amau 

far  iu  maBQ^Inra.  on  tbi  OTani*  of  tba  whoV  in-  arocodilaa  rao  ool.-On  Iba^y  tbw  had  deioarad 

clodlnathetiiMdhT  anfinat,  workmM.  As.  wllf  ba  eewrjl  rom  ofp»riJ»..aJ'dIb«b»nd>m  and  mm. 

abotrtyiTeand  a  bair  lODifereiebtonofirva:  Iba  SJ^'jJS  IJJj,  ,f'4jftibm"'l(T'h»od"tbMl 

gnM^ODeamglm^of  cnalebr^  irwrworluw^  anlonliVllurii™  io  l-arti  Mii.-Pmii  ftjlr. 

Baad  In  lb*  maliiai  oreo^  on,  liiii«>n«)  from  '  itajhnv   TWunnv^lli*  dlr«^tora  ben  (Inn  nn- 

Conwell.ln  lb*  nanufUinrTor  (In-ptatirfiiraiBR  of  Ilea  bfpnblic  adTeniHmonl.  Uia(  alhn-lbe  Irnini 

b* calculated  al^^owu;  wbicbmakH alucelbu  ur.wlll.be'rtducod  fr*m7>,Cd.to4i.M.nabii*n». 
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Ttt  Mmmtmodk  ami  Bisem  mt  mm  Hm*  iamieihd  m 
Ttrk$kir9. — Booea  of  tlie  mammoUi  have  been  »• 
eentiy  foand  at  North  Cliff,  ia  the  eoanty  of  York. 
IB  a  Ucasariiie  formation,  in  which  all  the  land  and 
freah- water  ahells»  thirteen  in  number,  have  been 
accurately  identified  with  q>eciea  and  varietlee  now 
existing  in  that  county.  Booea  of  the  bison,  an  aoi- 
mal  now  inhabiting  a  cold  or  temperate  climate, 
haTe  also  been  foond  in  the  same  place.  That  those 
^uadmpeds,  and  the  indigenous  species  of  testacea 
associated  with  them,  were  all  contemporary  in- 
habitants of  Yorhahire  (a  fact  of  the  greatest  impor. 
tance  in  geology),  has  been  established  by  unequi- 
Toeal  prooft,by  the  Rer.  W.  V.  Vernon,  who  caused 
a  pit  to  be  aunk  to  the  depth  of  more  than  two  hau- 
dnd  feet,  through  undisturbed  strata,  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  mammoth  were  found  imbedded,  toge. 
tlier  with  the  shells,  in  a  depoait  which  had  evidently 
resalted  from  traD<|uil  waters.  These  ftcts,  aa  Mr. 
Teraon  obeerres,  indicate  that  there  has  been  little 
altirration  in  the  temperature  of  these  latitudes  since 
the  mammoth  lived  there. — LffeWi  Gtoiogy, 

Stactrmi  JUusion.—ThA  following  very  curious  eir- 
cemstance  is  given  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Ehmkwrgk  Jottntal  ef  Science .-—"  On  the  26th  of  De- 
cflnber.  1839,  about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon, 
Mrs. was  standing  near  the  fire   in   the  hall. 


aad  on  the  point  of  goinv  op  stairs  to  drees,  when  she 
Heard,  as  she  aappoaed,  my  voice  calling   her  by 

-,  come  here,   come  to  me.' 


She  imagined  that  I  was  calling  at  the  door  to  have  it 
apcaed ;  she  went  to  it,  and  was  anrpnaed,  on  opening 
it,  to  fiud  no  one.  She  returned  towards  the  fire,  ana 
igain  heard   the   same  voice,  calling  her  distinctly 

and  loud,    * ,    come,   come    here.'    She    then 

opened  two  other  doors  of  the  same  room,  but  seeing 
oeooe  she   returned  to  the  fire-place.    After  a  few 

momenu  ahe  heard  the  same  voice  still  calUug ' 

.  come  to  me,  come— come  away  ;'  this  time 

ia  a  loud,  plaintive,  but  somewhat  impatient  tone. 
''be  answered  as  loudly,  *  Where  are  you  ?— 1  don't 
know  where  yoa  are,*  still  imagining  that  I  was  some- 
vkere  in  search  of  her ;  but  receiving  no  answer, 
■Ikortly  went  up  stairs.  On  my  return  to  the  honse, 
•boat  half  an  near  afterwards,  she  inquired  why  I 
kad  called  to  her  so  often,  and  where  I  wae ;  and 
vu.  of  course,  surprised  to  hear  I  had  not  been  near 
the  honse   at   the  time.    On    the   SOth  of  the  same 

awoth,  at  about  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Mrs. came 

down  stairs  into  the  drawing-roam,  which  she  quitted 
a  feir  minutes  before,  and  on  entering  the  room  aaw 
■e.  aa  she  supposed ,  standing  with  my  back  to  the 
ire.  She  addressed  me,  asking  how  it  was  I  had  re- 
tamed  ao  soon  (I  had  left  the  honae  for  a  walk  half 
an  hour  before.)  She  said  I  looked  fixedly  at  her 
with  a  serious  and  thoughtful  expression  of  counts, 
aasce,  but  did  not  speak.  She  suppo'ed  I  was  busted 
is  thought,  and  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  fire, 
and  close  within  a  couple  of  feet  at  most  of  the  figure 
abe  etill  saw  standing  before  her.  Aa,  however,  the 
eye  atitl  cootinned  to  be  fixed  upon  her.  afler  a  few 

minutes  abe  said.  *  Why  don't  you  speak. ?* 

The  figure,  upon  this,  moved  off  towards  the  window 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  the  eyes  still  gasiog  on 
her,  and  paaaed  so  very  close  to  her  in  doing  so,  that 
•he  waa  stmck  by  the  circumstance  of  hearing  no  step 
nor  sound,  nor  feeling  her  clothes  brushed  against, 
aor  even  any  agitation  in  the  air.  The  idea  then  arose 
Air  the  first  time  in  her  mind,  that  it  waa  no  reality, 
bat  a  qh^tral  illusion." 

€StTwimH  Tr«A'/«oi».— Stumpsins,  a  German  writer  of 

tW  16th  century,  says,  that  in  the  year  1590,  a  butcher  of 

Basle  was  accidentally  led  to  explore  a  cavern,  which 

he  deaeribes  as  still  existing  in  the  neighbourhood 

•f  tbst  city,  and  which  tradition  had  long  pronounced 

to  be  hannied.    'Jliis  adventurer,  having  proceeded 

farther  into   the  interior  than  was  cnatomary 

casaal  visitors,  was  surprised  to  find  a  low  iron 

in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  cave,  which,  opening 

aome  diflic'ilty,  admitted  him  by  a  winding  paa- 

into  a  fragrant  garden,  in  the  midst  of  which 

a  goodly  palace.    Entering  the  great  hall,  he 

a  lady,  of  sarpassing  baanty  fVom  the  waist  up. 

wards,  bat  having  her  lower  axtremities  like  those  of 

a  serpent,  sitting   on   a  throne;  *' Near  her  was  a 

braaen  chest  cross-barred,  and  double  locked,"  full  of 

trvaaare.  guarded  on  each  side  by  a  fierce  ban-dog. 

On  aeeing  him  approach,  the  lady  quieted  the  dogt, 

•ad  pointiog  to  the  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  chest, 

which  she  had  opened  with  a  key  taken  flrom  her  bo- 

•oa,  gave  him  a  small  piece  of  each  kind,  informhig 

Wa  that  ahe  was  thos  held  in  durance  by  the  aru  of 


tttcp  mother.  UIl  some  yonng  msn.  of  virtuoue  lifb 
nd  cooveraation  shonid  bresk  the  spell  by  givmg  her 
tkrce  kisses,  afker  which  she,  with  the  cheat  for  her 
dowar,  would  be  at  his  comnaand.  Our  author  goes 
M  toHy  that  the  knight  ot  the  cleaver  made  two  at- 
tempti  to  aaJnte  her,  bat  as  he  approached  herjlips. 
k»  Hpeet "  did  become  so  grimme,  that  he  was  too 
■adk  alarmed  to  complete  his  task,  and  turned 
tkuMOMnBt  way  ba  eune.*'    It  appean  that. 


having  takea  heart,  hs  aobaeqaently  mads  another  at- 
tempt, in  companv  with  soma  of  hia  companions  to 
whom  he  had  told  the  atory,  hot  the  party  looked  in 
vain  for  the  iron  door.  Some  years  after,  however, 
a  relation  of  hia  did  aacceed  so  far  aa  to  diaeover  it, 
and  even  managed,  aa  he  declared  to  reach  the  gar- 
den, but  the  lady  waa  then  gone,  palace  and  all,  no- 
thing remaining  but  a  lew  acnlla  and  bones.  The 
unlucky  finder,  it  ia  added,  went  mad  on  his  return, 
and  died  in  a  few  day  a.  It  is  by  no  mesne  improba- 
ble that  ihia  narrative  may  have  furnished  a  certain 
popular  writer  with  the  ground-work  of  his  poem 
••  Sir  Guy  the  Seeker." 


QUERIES. 

Oh  Anmal  Feoi-'A  eooatant  reader  would  be  ob< 
lipred  to  any  eorreepondent  who  would  fbrniah  a  plain 
diaaertation  on  animal  food,  comparative  nutrition, 
aeaaons  of  wholesomeness,  and  tests  to  detect  f^ud,  a 

On  Marriage.--^.  R.  Jun.  wishes  to  be  informed 
if  the  Presbyterian  miniatem  in  Ireland  have  a  legal 
right  to  aolemnise  marriage.  Aiao,  if  thia  prlTileKe 
is  enjoyed  by  any  other  aect,  and  if  auch  aolemuiaa- 
tiona  in  Ireland  are  legal  in  England. 

Oh  Books. — The  qneriee  by  C.  C  C.  on  books  re- 
specting governments,  poets,  and  other  authors  of 
renown,  &c.  can  admit  of  no  definite  reply.  iMuch 
depends  upon  opinion;  and  what  one  person  would 
recommend,  it  is  highly  probable  another  would 
condemn.  Some,  alao,  might  be  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  expatiating  on  the  excellencies  of  their  own 
productions,  or  of  introducing  works  which  either 
themselves  or  their  friends  have  to  aell. 
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Just  Published. 

No.  XXI.  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery :  ths 
Marqueaa  of  Anglesey.;  the  Earl  of  Carliale ;  and 
Captain  Franklin. 

Viewa  in  the  East.  Part  V.  haa  Caves  of  Karli— 
Benares— and  El  Wuish.  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Lancashire  Illnstrated,  now  complete  in  one  4to. 
volume,  is  Embellished  with  nearly  100  elegant  Views, 
accompanied  with  descriptive  letter-press. 

Christian  Experience,  or  a  Guide  to  the  Perplexed. 
By  Robert  Philip,  of  Maberly  Chapel. 

Communion  with  God,  or  a  Guide  to  the  Devo- 
tional.   By  Robert  Philip,  of  Maberly  Chapel. 

Counsels  to  Sunday  School  Teacners.  fiy  John 
Morison. 

1'he  Daily  Scripture  Inatructor. 

Calmuc  Tartary,  or  a  .loumey  flrom  Sarepta  to  se- 
veral Calmuc  Hordes.      By  Henry  Anguatua  Zwicb. 

Brief  Outline  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion.    Bv  Archibald  Alexander,  DD.,  America. 

Part  1.  with  Engravings,  a  Dictionary  of  th«  Ar- 
chitecture of  the  Middle  Ages,  &c.  By  John  Britton, 
t  •  S.  A. 

ilie  Sacred  Offering,  1831 :  a  Collection  of  Original 
Poema  on  Devotional  Subjects :  with  a  Frontiapiece 
In  Silk. 

_The  Bridal  Gift.    By  the  Author  of  the  ParUng 
Gift.  In  Silk.  • 

The  6th  Part,  containing  all  the  Numbers  issued 
in  1830,  of  the  Bounie  Garden.  By  B.  Maund, 
F.  L.  S.  The  Srd  Vol.  containing.  Parte  5  and  6,  will 
be  readv  for  delivery  at  the  aame  time. 

The  Nature,  Responsibility,  and  Reward  of  the 
Christian  Ministry.    By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Mann,  A.M. 

Writings  of  John  Jewel.  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  l$mo. 

Sonnets  and  Mlseellaueons  Poems.  By  Henry 
Martin. 

1'he  Olivs  Branch,  with  a  Portrait  of  Pollock,  aa- 
thor  of  "  llie  Course  of  Time."  ' 

Maunera  and  Cuatoma  of  the  Jews,  and  other  Na- 
tiona  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Lectures  on  the  Christian  Sabbath.  By  William 
Thorn. 

Family  Classical  Library.  Tacitus,  Vol.  II. 
_llie  Talba,  or  Moor  of  Portugsl,  3  vols.    By  Mn. 
Bray. 

Beauties  of  the  Mind;  a  Poetical  Sketch.  By 
Charles  Swain. 

^Original  Psalm  'and  Hymn  Tanea.    By  Everard 
Ford. 

Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  73- 

Striciares  on  Predestination  Vindicated.  By  *  •  •  • 

1'he  Domestic  Gardener's  Manaal.  lite.  By  a 
Practical  Horticnlturiat. 

Affection's  Offering,  a  Book  for  all  Seaaons,  &c. 

The  Emperor's  Rout,  with  Coloured  Plates. 

Journal  of  Nine  Montha'  Reaidence  in  Siam.  By 
Jacob  Tomlin. 

Twelve  Sketches,  illustrative  of  Sir  Walter  Scott'a 
Demonology  and  witchcraft.    By  G.  Cmiksbank. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Engliah  Unitarians  on  the  Mar- 
riage Question,    fiy  Francis  Koowles. 
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lb*  Vote* of  Hamanitf ,  Not.  1  sod  f.  Th»  Ut»  Md  D«ath  of  Lord  Edward  Fitsgereld. 

A  TraatiM  on  tka  Utility  of  Claaaical  Loaraiog .  By  Thomaa  Moore,  Eaq.  in  1  Tolama  small  8to.  with 

Hy  Joaaph  Barton.  Portrait. 

Sarmons.    By  Jamaa  Paraona.  Hinu  Illaatrativa  of  th«  Duty  of  Diaaent.    By  a 

Tha  Pilgrim'a  Friend,  Maditationa  aalactad  from  Congragational  Nonconfonniat. 

▼ariona  authora.      -     .     -,  Preparing  for  the  Press, 

In  the  Press.  Twenty-nine  OrigiDal  Psalm  Tnnea,  in  Four  Parte. 

Drew'a  Eaaay  on  the   Immateriality  and  Immor-  adapted  to  the  Measures  in  general  use,  with  Figured 

tality  of  the  Human  Soul,  nearly  ready.  Basses,  and  an   Accompaniment  for  the   Organ  or 

A  Second  Edition,  Tery  much  augmented  And  im-  Piano-forte.    J.  I.  Cobbin. 

roTed,  of  Professor  Millington'a    Epitome  of  tha  An  Analyais  of  Archbishop  Secker'a  Lectarea  on 

'ilementary  Principles  of  Mechanical  Philosophy.  the  Church  Catechism,  arranged  aa  a  Courae  of  Ser> 

By  Mr.  Kowbotham,  of  the  Academy,  Walworth,  mons  preparatory   to    Confirmatiou.    by    the   Rot. 

a  Duodecimo  Volume,  being  "  A  Coarse  of  Lessons  Richard  Lee,  B.  A. 

in  French  Literature,"  on  the  Plan  of  hia  "  German  A  Key  to  a  Complete  Seta  of  Arithmetical  Rods. 

Lessons.'*  By  P.  B.  Templeton,  Master  of  Cannon  street  Aca- 

A  Second  Edition  of  the  Firat  Yolama  of  the  demy,  Preston. 

Edlnburfh  Cabinet  Library.  Colonel  Montagne'a  Ornithological  Dictionary  of 

Mr.  Jonea  Qaain'a  Two  Lacturea  on  tha  Siady  of  British   Birds,   with  nnmerooa  Additiona  and  Cor- 

Anatomy  and  Phvaiology.  rectiona. 

A  Collection  or  Statutes  relating  to  the  Town  of  Literary  Recreations,  or  the  Romance  of  Truth. 

Kingston-upon-Hnll.  By  William  Woolley,  Solicitor.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Young.  1  vol.  ISmo. 

In  one  volame^  ISmo,  the  Life  and   Diary  of  tha  By  Mr.  McCnlloch,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 

ReT.  Ebeneaer  £rakine,  A.  M.    By  the  Rev.  Donald  In  the   Uui^eraity  of  London,  a  Theoretical    and 

Fraser  Kennoway.  Practical  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 

Navigation,  in  I  large  toI.  8vo.,  with  Maps,  &c.  &c. 


COMMERCIAL  RETROSPECT,  LONDON,  27th  DECEMBER,  1830. 

Thr  eloaaof  tb«  year  ang g«sta  to  aa  the  propriety  of  presenting  to  onr  readers  aome  obaervatlona, 
on  the  events  which  have  ehnrartericed  its  courae. 

The  difficulties  arising  from  the  resamptlon  of  cash  payments,  have,  in  a  great  measnre,  been  sur- 
mounted, and  the  extension  of  tlie  branches  of  the  Bank  of  England,  'and  of  District  Banka.  have 
tended  to  supply  a  healthful  medium  for  the  operations  of  trade  ;  and  a  sound  currency  will  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  ruinous  effect  of  panic. 

The  natural  consequences  of  low  prices  have  attended  this  alteration,  with  the  exception  of  eorn, 
which,  by  the  operation  of  an  anomalous  law  regarding  importation,  aided  by  two  yeara  of  deficient 
harvests,' have  caused  this  article  to  rule  high,  and  thus,  with  a  diminished  price  for  labour,  the  con- 
•umer  has  had  to  contend  with  the  high  price  of  bread.  The  present  average  price  of  wheat  in  thia 
market  is  70a.  5d.  per  quarter,  while  the  same  rate  of  brown  sngar  is  only  22s.  7ftil.  per  cwt.  exclusive  of 
the  duty  of  the  customs ;  this  price  is  lower  than  was  ever  known,  leaving  but  little  to  the  planter 
for  the  cost  of  production,  after  deducting  the  charge  of  bringing  the  artiele  to  markeL  Many  other 
articles  of  colonial  produce  are  at  a  rate  hardly  more  remunerating. 

In  our  opinion  an  alteration  of  the  corn  laws  would  have  a  benign  tendency  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
By  a  free  importation,  or  a  fixed  scale  of  moderate  duty,  the  prices  would  be  kept  from  these  fluctuations, 
often  alike  ruinous  to  the  farmer  and  the  merchant ;  prices  abroad  would  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
currency  in  this  country  ;  sudden  and  great  importations  would  be  nrevented,  whilst  the  corn-producing 
countries,  particularly  America,  would  be  better  enabled  to  enlarge  her  ordera  for  British  manufactures, 
and  a  better  spirit  would  be  evinced  towards  an  increased  intercourse;  and  we  presume  to  believe, 
that  the  British  farmer  would  find  himself  bettei  off,  by  a  steady  course  of  prices ;  while  the  powers  of  the 
consumer  would  be  augmented  by  the  increase  of  wages,  consequent  upon  the  extension  of  foreign 
demand  for  British  manufacture. 

The  legislature  of  the  country  are  proceeding  upon  the  principle  of  reduction  of  taxation,  and,  from 
the  intimations  already  given,  we  may  anticipate,  that  much  weight,  which  has  pressed  upon  the  springs 
of  commerce,  will  be  taken  off,  so  as  to  give  it  elasticity  and  vigour.  Independent  of  the  salutary 
measure  of  the  corn,  bill,  we  may  hope  that  the  attention  of  parliament  will  lie  drawn  to  the  opening  of 
the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  which  its  most  strenuous  advocates  can  hardly  expect  to  retain,  after 
the  ample  developments  which  were  made,  before  a  committee,  during  the  last  parliament. 

Many  subjects  of  great  moment  will  come  under  consideration  shortly :  the  slavery  bill  will  reoeive 
that  attention  which  its  importance  demands  ;  ami  the  friends  of  humanity  will  rejoice,  if  they  can  have- 
tlie  prospect  of  a  period  when  slavery  may  cease.    Already,  it  is  hoped,  have  a  goodly  number  of  the  sons 
of  Ham,  in  the  west  India  colonies,  imbibed  those  Christian  principles,  which  would  form  a  mound  and 
defence  against  the  danger  consequent  upon  the  manumission  of  others  less  civilized. 

Our  manufactures  are  in  a  state  of  full  activity,  and  the  disturbed  etate  of  other  conntrle*  will  (as 
already  in  tlie  case  of  Belgium)  tend  to  throw  many  orders  to  England  ;  and  as  our  governiaent  are 
determined  net  to  intermeddle  with  the  jarring  contentions  of  other  nations,  we  may  hope  for  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  blessings  of  peace. 

Already  have  our  ports  received  many  veaaela  destined  for  the  disturbed  continental  ports  :  already 
have  many  inveatments  been  made  by  foreigners  in  onr  funds ;  so  that  whilst  onr  happy  country  affords 
an  asylum  to  expatriated  royalty,  and  offers  a  secure  place  of  deposit  for  the  funds  appertaining  either 
to  the  foreign  or  to  the  home-bom  ;  shall  we  not  supplicate  from  Him  who  ruieth  the  nations,  a  cooti- 
nnance  of  the  blessings  of  peace  ? 

Amongst  the  events  of  the  year  may  be  mentioned  the  total  failure  of  the  Greenland  and  Davies'a 
Straits  fisheries.  On  the  latter  station,  the  fishermen,  emboldened  by  tiie  example  of  a  Rosa  and  Parry, 
were  tempted  to  prolong  their  labours  until  a  late  period,  when,  overtaken  by  storme,  most  of  the  veatela 
perished.    This  catastrophe  has  occasioned  a  great  advance  in  the  price  of  ell  and  tallow. 

We  ought  not  to  overlook  the  extensive  improvements  that  are  making  throughout  the  eonntrv,  by 
the  introdfttction  of  railways  and  steam  navigation.  It  has  been  observed,  that  these  are  still  in  ihtir 
infancy ;  but  who  can,  without  astonishment,  notice  the  fact,  that  a  distance,  marked  in  Carey's  map 
thirty-six  miles  of  road,  between  the  two  mighty  towns  of  Lancashire,  has  been  traversed  on  the  rail 
road  in  the  space  of  one  hour.  The  despatch  and  certalirty  attending  the  transit  of  goods,  will  also  be 
attended  with  great  advantage  In  point  of  cheapness. 

We  look  forward  to  the  means  that  are  likely  to  be  pursued,  t>y  the  administration  of  the  present 
government,  consisting  of  men  of  acknowledged  talent  and  liberal  principles :  we  sincerely  prav,  "  that 
all  things  may  be  so  ordered  and  settled  by  their  endeavours,  that  peace  ai>d  happiuOTS,  truth  and  juetiee, 
religion  and  piety,  may  be  established  among  «s  for  all  generations.'' 

LONDON  :    PRINTED  AT  THE  CAXTON    PRESS,  BY  II.  FISHER,  SOW,  AND  CO. 
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(With  t  Portrait.) 

There  h  scarcely  a  more  difBcnlt  task  that  cslu  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  biogra- 
pher, than  to  write  memoirs  of  Jiving  chalacters.  -  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case,  when  the  subject  of  his  sketch. is  nearly  silent  on  the  events  of  his 
life;  when,  of  retired  and  unobtrusive  habits,  he  shuns  public  observation, 
and 

"  Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life, 
PursHes  tbe  noiselesi  tenor  of  his  way.*' 

Pious,  but  popular  ministers  of  the  gospel,  with  whose  early  history,  deve- 
loping the  progress  of  their  mental,  attainments,  and  the  varied'  means 
through  which  they  pursued  the  paths  that  conducted  them  to  eminence, 
the  world  is  anxious  to  become  acquainted,  are  in  general  of  the  most 
inaccessible  character.  -  To  this,  tWo  caused  perhaps  conspire.  Aware,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  a' censorious  generation  is  ever  ready  to  impute  frankness 
to  an  improper  motive,  they  hesitate  to  comply  even  with  the  solicitations 
of  frienddiip  on  all.  topics  which  respect  themselves,  lest  it  should  look  like 
egotism;  while,  on  the  contrary,  entertaining  lowly  views  of  their  acquire- 
ments, they  find  little  or  nothing  to. meet  that  laudable  curiosity,  which, 
from  ^ese  alint>st  only  genuine  sources  of  biographical  truth,  seeks  after 
innocent  gratification. 

Every  Dde,  Tiowever,  must  be  aware,  that  although  dates,  and  prominent 
facts,  are  ^sSieiitial  ingredients  in  biographical  narration,  a  thousand  name- 
less incidents  and  occurrences  are  always  needful,  to  give  completion  to  the 
picture  we  wish  to  draw.  These  anecdotes  and  incidents,  though  trifling  in 
themselves,  afid  in  their  detached  form  scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  assume  a 
very  different  character  when  combined.  They  throw  a  freshness  over  the 
general  delineation,  and  give  it  ah  interest  which  more  prominent  occur- 
rences are  unable  to  excite. 

In  its  extended  outline,  the  biography  of  individuals,  moving  in  a  similar 
sphere  of  life,  is  much  the  same.  Hence  repetition  creates  monotony,  and 
novelty  in  character  is  always  diminished  by  resemblance.  It  is  to  the 
minute  circumstances  of  individuality  that  variety  is  indebted  for  nearly  all 
its  charms;  and  when  these  fail,  interest  languishes,  attention  grows  care- 
less, and  excitement  ceases  to  stimulate. 

Every  observer  of  our  common  nature,  as  displayed  in  the  character  of 
individuals,  must  know,  that  the  destinies  of  human  life  frequently  depend 
upon  incidents  and  events  that  appear  in  themselves  insignificant,  and  almost 
contemptible ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  perceive  the  effects  produced,  and 
the  consequences  to  which  they  lead,  that  we  look  back  in  retrospection, 
and  contemplate  their  importance.  In  the  lives  of  men  who  have  wielded 
the  fate  of  nations,  this  truth  is  abundantly  apparent;  but  in  all  the 
descending  links  of  human  society  the  same  principles  are  invariably  at 
work,  although,  from  our  ignorance  of  causes  and  effects,  we  are  frequently 
Qnable  to  trace  their  connexions. 
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To  the  eminence,  as  a  gospel  minister,  which  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher 
has  attained,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  many  trifling  circumstances  in  the 
early  history  of  his  life,  have  essentially  contributed.  To  these,  however,  we 
can  have  no  access.  Many  of  these,  perhaps  even  to  himself,  might  have 
been  unobserved  when  passing ;  many  others  may  have  been  forgotten ;  and 
such  as  are  remembered,  no  hand  but  that  which  modesty  renders  unwilling, 
can  draw  from 

**  Their  death-like  silence  and  tlieir  dread  repoie/* 

We  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  form  this  sketch  of  this  highly  esteemed 
servant  of  Christ,  from  such  scanty  materials,  as  inquiry,  observation,  and 
an  estimate  of  character,  have  enabled  us  to  procure. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher  was  bora  in  Chester,  in  the  year  1784,  of 
parents  who  knew  the  value  of  education,  and  were  blessed  with  the 
means  of  imparting  a  liberal  portion  of  it  to  their  son ;  but  with  their  par- 
ticular situation  in  life  we  are  not  acquainted.  The  early  life  of  Mr.  Fletcher 
is  also  equally  unknown,  and  perhaps  it  furnished  nothmg  but  the  common 
occurrences  which  mark  the  character  of  youth. 

Advancing  from  the  elementary  principles  of  learning,  Mr.  Fletcher 
obtained  a  classical  education  in  the  city  of  his  nativity,  in  a  seminary,  of 
which  he  was  a  pupil  for  several  years.  -Having  passed  in  this  place  through 
the  common  routine  of  scholastic  instruction,  and  acquired  such  principles 
of  general  knowledge  as  prepared  him  for  further  acquisitions,  in  his 
eighteenth  year  he  was  removed  to  Hoxton  College.  In  this  academy  he 
remained  about  two  years,  improving  his  mind  by  study,  and  gathering 
information  from  lectures,  conversation,  and  other  means  of  instruction. . 

This,  however,  was  only  preparatory  to  another  step,  which  he  was  very 
shortly  about  to  take.  Already  had  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry  among  the  dissenting  branches  of  the  community,  and  to  this  point 
all  his  future  movements  tended.  In  the  year  1804  he  went  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  about  three  years,  preparing  himself  for 
the  momentous  charge  he  was  speedily  to  undertake.  In  1807  he  graduated 
in  this  university,  taking  his  degree  of  A.M.,  and  during  the  same  year 
quitted  the  **  academic  groves,"  and  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  congregational  church  at  Blackburn.  Here  he  remained  many  years, 
displaying  talents  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  presiding  over  an  affectionate 
people,  to  whom  his  ministry  had  been  peculiarly  blessed. 

In  the  year  1816  the  Blackbum  academy  was  instituted ;  and  from 
Mr.  Fletcher's  extensive  acquaintance  with  literature  in  general,  and  more 
particularly  with  those  branches  which  were  immediately  connected  with  theo- 
logical subjects,  the  views  of  the  directors  were  turned  to  him,  as  every  way 
qualified  to  become  its  Divinity  tutor.  Of  this  important  office  he  delibe- 
rately accepted,  but  without  resigning  his  pastoral  charge.  His  duties  now 
became  more  arduous  than  ever ;  and  no  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  stations  he  was  called  to  fill,  and  the  awful  responsibility  attached  to  his 
official  situation,  can  for  a  moment  suspect  that  he  had  entered  on  a  life  of 
inactivity. 

In  thb  joint  situation  of  pastor  and  tutor,  Mr.  Fletcher  remained  until 
the  year  1822,  when  some  occasions  calling  him  to  the  metropolis,  he  was 
invited  to  fill  the  pulpit  in  the  chapel  at  Stepney  Green,  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  then  vacant  by  the  recent  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  the  estab- 
lished pastor.  The  powerful  talents,  amiable  spirit,  and  evangelical  princi- 
ples displayed  by  Mr.  Fletcher  on  these  occasions,  so  operated  on  the  minds 
of  his  hearers,  that  he  shortly  afterwards  received  a  call  from  the  church  at 
Stepney  to  become  their  minister. 
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This  invitation,  after  due  deliberation,  Mr.  Fletcher  thought  it  his  duty  to 
accept.  He  accordingly  resigned  his  united  charges  in  Blackburn,  and 
removed  to  Stepney,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  Congregational  churches  in 
£ngland.  In  this  place  he  has  ever  since  remained  stationary,  preaching  to 
a  large  and  an  affectionate  congregation,  and  evincing  his  love  for  them  in 
return,  by  using  every  exertion  to  promote  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare. 

Of  the  exalted  esteem  in  which  Mr*  Fletcher  was  held  by  hb  congrega- 
tion and  friends  in  Blackburn,  some  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the 
consternation  which  the  announcement  of  his  intended  removal  occasioned, 
and  the  general  sorrow  which  his  approaching  departure  excited.  Many 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  purpose,  and  still  to  detain  him 
among  the  early  fruits  of  his  spiritual  labours.  Every  exertion,  however, 
proving  unavailing,  the  painful  separation  took  place  with  mutual  affection, 
and  nc^ing*  but  a  sense  of  duty  on  his  part  prevented  it  from  being  with 
mutual  regret.  From  that  period  to  the  present,  a  friendly  understanding, 
strengthened  by  occasional  mtercourse,  has  subsisted  between  the  parties, 
accompanied  with  a  sincere  desire  for  each  other's  prosperity,  in  which  it  is 
pleasing  to  add  they  have  been  mutually  gratified. 

In  theological  sentiment  Mr.  Fletcher  is  decidedly  evangelical ;  not  as  that 
tarn  is  sometimes  applied,  to  conceal  the  abominable  stench  of  antino- 
mianism,  but  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  leading  his  hearers  to  place  all 
their  dependence  for  salvatioD  on  the  merits  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  to 
sedc  with  earnestness  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  that 
which  can  alone  qualify  the  soul  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  The  doc- 
trines thus  taught  have  been  productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects  among 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  embraced  under  his  preaching.  When  he 
first  came  to  Stepney,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  church  was  in  a  languid 
condition,  but  under  his  fostering  care,  its  spiritual  energies  have  revived, 
and  both  blossoms  and  fruits  have  since  appeared.  His  congregation  is  large 
and  respectable ;  and,  allured  by  his  eloquence,  and  the  spirituality  of  his 
addresses,  his  chapel  is  frequently  visited  by  strangers  who  occasionally 
repair  to  the  metropolis. 

Nor  is  the  fame  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  talents,  or  the  high  respect  paid  to  the 
doctrines  which  he  inculcates,  confined  merely  to  the  congregation  over 
which  he  presides.  The  university  in  which  he  graduated  so  early  as  1807, 
has  not  been  inattentive  to  his  preaching,  his  principles,  his  character,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  employs  his  time.  In  each  of  these  respects  the 
presiding  members  of  this  great  seminary  of  learning  have  been  so  well 
satisfied,  that  in  the  month  of  December,  1830,  he  was  honoured  by  the 
Senaiwis  Academicus  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  with  the  diploma  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity.  This  mark  of  enviable  distinction,  although  it  will  not 
make  him  a  better  preacher,  or  a  better  man,  furnishes  a  decisive  evidence 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  individual  is  held  on  whom  it  was  conferred. 

In  addition  to  his  pulpit  labours,  Mr.  Fletcher  has  rendered  himself  more 
eztensiTely  known  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  The  following  list 
comprises  his  principal  publications : — 

1.  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion.     8vo.     Three  editions. 

2.  A  Discourse  on  Personal  Election  aud  Divine  Sovereignty.  8vo. 
Four  editions. 

3.  A  Discourse  on  Spirituality  of  Mind.     8vo.    Two  editions. 

4.  A  Discourse  on  the  Protestant  Reformation.     8vo.    Three  editions. 

5.  A  Discourse  on  the  Prophecies  concerning  Antichrist* 

6.  A  Discourse  on  the  Unfulfilled  Prophecies^ 
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7.  A  Discourse  on  Congre^tional  Nonconformity. 

8.  Three  Discourses  on  the  Revival  of  Religion. 

9.  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Orme,  of  Camberwell. 

10.  An.  Address  to  the  Rev.  John  Pyer,  on  his  Designation  to  the  Office  of 
City  Missionary  by  the  Christian  Instruction  Society. 

Of  several  other  publications  we  apprehend  Mr.  Fletcher  is  the  author, 
but  their  names  not  having  reached  us,  we  conclude  they  are  out  of  print. 

To  most  benevolent  institutions  this  excellent  minister  has  always  proved 
himself  a  steady  friend.  The  Home  Missionary  Society  finds  in  him  an 
active  and  indefatigable  secretary;  and  on  the  platform  he  has  always 
appeared  as  an  able  and  zealous  advocate,  when  either  benevolence  or  reli- 
gion required  his  aid.  On  these  latter  occasions  his  eloquence  and  argu- 
ments never  fail  to  command  attention,  and  to  produce  a  sensible  effect. 

Of  Mr.  Fletcher's  countenance,  the  Portrait  which  accompanies  this 
memoir  will  furnish  a  faithful  representation ;  and  from  the  few  observations 
which  this  biographical  sketch  contains,  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  his 
character  as  a  Christi»i  minister,  an  author,  and  a  man.  Fqually  averse  to 
detraction  and  fulsome  panegyric,  we  have  aimed  at  fidelity  in  this  delinea- 
tion, and,  confident  that  we  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful,  this 
sketch  is  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  our  readers. 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  GOD.— BY  THE  REV.  J.  YOONG. 

"  PeifM>ns  entertain  a  most  nrmttna  idea,  who  imagine  that  the  aemion  is  a  principal  part  of  pablie  wonhip. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  no  part  of  worahip.  Worship  is  an  act  of  homage,  of  rererence,  of  praiae,  or  of  aap- 
plicatioi!,  addressed  from  a  creature  to  the  Creator."— /)r.  BAffitt  an  PuUie  fVartkip. 

"Worship  God,  (Rev.  xxii.  9,)  is  the  pe-  While,  however,  it  is  allowed  that  the 

remptory  command,  or  gracious  invitation  fall  of  man,  and  his  consequent  depravity, 

of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Of  the  reasonable-  are  the  primary  cause  of  the  lamentable  dis- 

nessof  such  duty,  or  the  advantages  of  such  regard  which  exists  to  the  worship  of  the 

privilege,  a  single  question,  we  apprehend,  Divine  Being ;   there   are   minor    causes 

cannot  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  thinking  flowing  therefrom,  which  it  appears  desir- 

individual.  able  to  notice,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  their 

But  while  an  unhesitating  admission  of  removal.    And,  perhaps,  among  the  variety 

its  obligation  and  advantage  may  be  ver-  which  might  be  enumerated,  none  is  more 

bally  yielded,  a  cheerful   obedience,    or  prominent  than  ignorance,  or  misconcep- 

ready  attention  to  it,  is  not  so  easily  obtained,  tion  of  what  really  oonstitates  the  worship 

Various  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  the  of  God ;  or,  in  what  that  worship  consists. 

existence  of  the  lamentable  fact,  at  which  To  this  it  is  proposed  briefly  to  direct  your 

we  have  now  hinted;  but  to  arrive  at  once  attention. 

at  the  positive  cause,  appears  somewhat  The  worship  of  God  is  one  of  the  highest 

more  dimcult.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained,  engagements  to  which  a  creature  can  be 

that  the  primary  cause  must  be  traced  to  raised.    It  is  that  which  brings  him  into 

A6  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  the  fatal  close  and  most  awfal  contact  with  his  Ma- 

adienation  of  the  soul  in  all  its  afiections  ker ;  and  places  him,  while  in  the  present 

from  the  supreme  and  exclusive  Source  of  state,  in  the  nearest  posnble  union  with  the 

felicity ;  and  hence  arises  a  consequent  dis-  innumerable  hosts  who  surround  the  throne 

obedience  to  his  known   command,  and  of  the  Eternal,  and  who  ceaselessly  pour 

unfeeling  disregard  of  his  approbation  and  forth  the  swelling  anthem  of  praise  to  Him 

favour.  who  has  redeemed  them,  and  made  them 

From  this  principle  flow  those  moral  and  kings  and  priests  unto  God. 

pestilential  streams  by  which  the  world.  Worship  is  a  cheerful,  rationi^,  and  spi- 

notwithstanding  all  its  improvements,  con-  ritual  exercise,    by  which  we    supplicate^ 

tinues  to  be  so  extensively  tod  fearfully  de-  adore,  and  praise ;  and  hence,  an  act  per- 

luged;  hence,  too,  the  correctness  ofthegloo-  fectly  dissimilar,  and,  infinitely  superior  to 

my  statement  made  by  the  apostle,  '^  The  the  mere  formal    services    too  generally 

carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God :  it  is  not  bearing  that  appellation, 

subject  to  the  law  of  God.''    There  is  in  its  It  is  a  lamentable,  and  but  too  general  a 

fallen  state  a  moral  incapacity  to  perform  fact,  that  the  very  means  which  God  has 

what  is  nevertheless  an  obligation  and  a  duty,  been  pleased  to  institute  for  the  purpose  of 
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aflbrdii^  us  information  of  our  duty,  or 
qttickeDiDg  us  ia  its  performance^  are  mis- 
taken for  the  act  itself;  and  hence,  the 
ruinous  mistake,  too  strikingly  apparent  in 
some  places  of  worship  by  law  established, 
and  also  in  too  many  occupied  by  dissent- 
ers, where  a  set  form  of  prayer  is  used,  that 
by  simply  hearing  a  sermon  delivered,  the 
Divine  Being  has  been  worshipped;  while 
those  parts  of  the  service,  which  alone  are 
properly  termed  tievotianal^  in  which  espe- 
dally  the  worship,  if  any  be  offered,  exists, 
arejeither  not  attended  to  at  all,  or  are  pass- 
ed over  vnth  freezing  coldness  and  irreli- 
gioos  disiegaid. 

Numerous  are  the  cases  in  which  the 
devotion  of  others  is  disturbed  by  irreverent, 
lakewarm  professors,  who  leave  their  dwell- 
ings when  they  should  be  in  the  house  of 
God;  and  then,  with  indecorous  hurry, 
haste  to  the  sanctuary,  where  they  arrive 
just  in  lime  to  annoy  the  minister,  to  disturb 
the  worshippers,  and  to  hear  the  sermon, 
and  then  retire.  The  case  is  too  awful  to 
be  treated  with  cold  and  formal  remon- 
strance. 

*<  On  aacb  a  themet  'tis  imjifoas  to  be  cftlm.** 
May  it  not  be  said  of  such  individuals, 
without  the  employment  of  fiction  or  hyper- 
bole, that  they  insult  the  Majesty  of  heaven. 

It  will  immediately  occur  to  every  ob- 
servant mind,  that  in  simply  hearing  the 
word  of  God  preached,  however  ably  deli- 
vered and  evangelically  enforced,  in  ordi- 
nary, no  supplication  is  made — no  adora- 
tion is  felt — ^no  praise  is  offered  to  God. 
In  short,  that  though  the  preaching  of  the 
word  of  God  is  a  part,  and  a  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  service  of  Grod,  is  most 
obvious;  yet  that  it  is  no  part  of  what  is 
denominated  the  worship  of  God,  is  equally 
plain. 

If  the  definition  which  has  been  given  of 
the  term  itself  be  correct,  then  the  inference 
deduced  must  necessarily  follow,  that  the 
simple  hearing  of  God's  word  is  not  the 
wonhip  of  G<S.  "  The  worship  of  God," 
observes  Mr.  Buck,  ^  consists  in  paying  a 
due  respect,  veneration,  and  homaga  to  the 
Deity,  under  a  sense  of  an  obligation  to 
him.  And  this  internal  respect,  &c.  is  to 
be  shewn  and  testified  by  external  acts ;  as 
prayers,  thanksgivings,  &c/^— -2%eo/ogica/ 
Vict.  art.  Worship, 

In  that  world  where  worship  is  super, 
latively  perfect,  and  abstractedly  pure; 
the  work  of  the  ministry  is  perhaps  neither 
known  nor  necessary,  The  great  design 
of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  reference 
to  glonfied  saints,  has  been  fully  answered ; 
their  souls  have  been  quickened,  regene- 
ratedy  and  saved ;  the  heaven  to  which  it 


directed,  has  been  attained;  and  that 
Jesus,  of  whose  saving  merits  it  informed 
them,  has  been  embraced,  and  is  now 
adored* 

But  to  suggest,  that  no  future  dinove- 
ries,'or  further  manifestations,  will  be  made 
by  God  himself  to  the  redeemed,  or  that 
their  spirits  will  experience  no  enlarge- 
ment  and  addition  in  felicity  and  know- 
ledge, would  be  a  palpable  contradiction 
to  the  accounts  which  are  fomisfaed  of  the 
heavenly  stale — would  be  to  assert  what  is 
oontraiy  to  the  whole  economy  of  the 
Divine  procedure,  and  opposed  to  the 
nature  of  things. 

But  such  manifestations  and  communi- 
cations  wiU  not  be  the  wonhip  of  heaven, 
in  which  they  wiU  engage,  but  the  power- 
ful means  by  which  they  will  be  mised, 
and  stimulated  to  renewed  acts  of  adora* 
tion;  and  by  which  their  burning  song 
will  grow  louder  and  louder,  while  th^ 

"  Feel  bis  praiM>  their  glory  and  their  bliit.** 

It  will  not  for  a  moment  be  conceived 
by  any  thinking  mind,  from  what  has  been 
observed,  that  any  undervaluation  of  the 
divinely  appointed  ordinance  of  the  minis- 
tiy  of  God^  word  is  designed,  or  that  it 
will  necessarily  follow ;  neither  will  it  be 
kna^ned  by  such)  that  any  intimation  is 
given  that  the  attendance  of  our  fellow- 
men  upon  the  preaching  of  the  ffospel,  or 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  word  of  Gk)d,  is 
less  obligatory  upon  them.  No:  this 
would  be  to  argue  equally  illogically,  as  to 
say,  that  our  obtaining  strength  from  the 
provision  which  we  receive,  would  ever 
afterwards  lead  us  to  reject  a  fresh  supply : 
the  very  contraiy  would  be  the  result, — 
Ae  more  we  worship  God,  the  more  we 
shall  prize  the  word  of  God ;  and  the  more 
we  prize  &e  word  of  God,  the  more  will 
the  worship  of  God  become  our  delight ; 
each  act  would  operate  reflectively  upon 
each  other.  At  the  same  time  it  can  never 
be  argued,  that  benefits  received  will  ever 
weaken  obligation  to  attend  to  duty. 

A  more  graphic  view  of  the  worship  of 
God,  as  to  what  is  properly  its  nature, 
and  in  what  way  that  worship  should  be 
performed,  is  afforded  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures :  a  reference  to  a  few  instdnces  will 
suffice.  It  is  recorded  in  the  22d  chapter 
of  Genesis,  that  the  obedient  patriarch 
Abraham,  having  arrived  within  sight  of 
the  mountain  of  Moriah,  the  appointed 
hill  of  sacrifice,  dismissed  his  servants 
by  saying,  "  Abide  you  here  with  the  ass, 
and  I  and  the  lad  will  go  and  worship,'' 
ver.  5 ;  and  again,  at  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  26,  it 
is  said  of  Abraham's  servaxit,  that  "he 
bowed,  and  worshipped  the  Lord."    Here 
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worship  is  i^ecognised  in  the  acts  of  submis- 
sion, offering,  and  praise. 

The  roysd  psalmist,  when  inviting  to 
public  worship,  exclaims, ''  Come,  let  us 
worship  and  bow  down;  let  us  kneel 
before  the  Lord  our  Maker.''  During  the 
fiery  temptation  of  our  Lord  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Satan  said  unto  him,  ''  If  thou  wilt 
fall  down  and  worship  me,"&c.  There, 
an  act  of  adoration  is  plainly  marked ; 
and  the  effect  which  the  plain  and  faithful 
preaching  of  the  gospel  would  produce,  is 
of  the  same  character  as  most  distinctly 
stated  by  Paul  to  the  church  at  Corinth. 

From  these,  and  numerous  other  pas- 
sages which  might  be  cited,  of  the  same  im- 
port, it  is  evident  that  worship  is  the  offer- 
mg  up  of  prayer,  or  the  presentation  of 
praise,  or  by  humble  adoration  rendering 
nomage,  to  tiie  Deity.  So  that  wherever 
so  small  a  company  as  two  or  three  are 
found  associated  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
whether  by  a  river's  side,  in  an  upper 
room,  or  even  in  a  prison,  singing  his 
praise,  and  praying  unto  him,  there  a  wor. 
shipping  assembly  is  found ;  for  there  God 
is  worshipped. 

This  ought  to  stamp  with  dignity  and 
importance  our  public  meetings  for  prayer ; 
ana  this  will  be  the  sense  in  the  minds  of 
such  persons  as  feel  a  proper  attachment  to 
the  gospel :  hence,  while  they  are  anxiously 
concerned  to  hear  the  word  preached,  they 
will  also  feel  desirous  to  attend  ''where 
prayer  is  wont  to  be  made."  This,  alas  I 
at  present,  is  too  seldom  the  case.  Most 
ministers  of  the  gospel  may  take  up  the 
lamentation  of  the  weeping  prophet,  and 
sigh  and  weep  over  the  apathy  ot  the  pro- 
fessors of  religion  ;  so  litde  concern  is  felt 
in  reference  tp  the  worship  of  God. 

While  crowds  flock  to  hear  the  eloquent 
and  the  great,  display  their  oratorical  pow- 
ers, they  turn  with  unfeeling  coldness  from 
meetings  for  prayer ;  and  conceive  them- 
selves excused,  while  they  observe, ''  It  is 
only  a  prayer-meeting  1 1"  Such  might, 
with  equal  propriety  and  truth,  say,  "  It  is 
only  the  worship  of  God."  Whether  igno- 
rance or  irreligion  most  predominate  here, 
is,  in  some  cases,  difficult  to  determine ; 
perhaps  a  compound  of  both  makes  up 
the  poisonous  whole.  A  revival  of  reh- 
gion,  to  any  great  extent,  will  be  looked 
for  in  vain,  while  such  conduct  charac- 
terizes the  members  of  Christian  churches. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  by  the 
wise  and  the  good,  and  observation  proves 
the  correctness  of  the  remark,  **  that  when 
God  has  been  pleased  to  bless  the  word  to 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  or  to  the  revival 
of  religion  in  any  particular  church,  it  has 


ever  been  preceded  by  alfemaricable  efiu* 
sion  of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  an  in- 
creased concern,  on  the  part  of  the  church- 
members,  to  meet  to  praise  and  pray.  And 
this  is  in  accordance  vrith  his  own  declara- 
tion. Them  that  honour  me,  I  will  ho- 
nour." God  honours  us  by  giving  us  bis 
word,  and  we  honour  him  by  adoring  him 
for  it. 

Brigg. 

♦  .    ■ 

R£EFLECTIONS  ON  THE  SCRIPTURE 
PROMISES. 

The  Scriptures  contain  promises  and  con- 
solations for  the  afiSicted  believer — however 
severe  his  trials,  or  numerous  the  sufferings 
he  may  be  called  to  endure — the  most  ani- 
mating and  the  most  encouraging.  It  is 
this  which  inspires  him  with  a  contempt  of 
danger,  a  display  of  hqroism  in  a  right 
and  good  cause,  which  can  neither  be  inti- 
midated nor  overpowered.  They  abound 
with  exhortations  ''to  continue  in  well- 
doing, for  in  due,  time  he  shall  reap,  if  he 
faint  not."  In  some  parts  there  is  even  a 
seeming  exuberance  in  the  style  adopted, 
an  apparent  redundance  in  the  images  and 
allusions  introduced.  This  is  to  console 
and  comfort  those  who*  mourn  in  Zion,  to 
invigorate  them  with  fortitude  to  tread  the 
road  the  just  have  trodden,  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  pious  and  virtuous  of 
former  times,  when  surrounded  with  acuter 
sufferings,  involved  in  deeper  perplexities,, 
and  immersed  in  profounder  gloom,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  bear  patiently  the  seve* 
rities  of  their  own  lot  and  condition. 

To  those  who  attempt  to  impugn  reve- 
lation and  evade  its  sanctions,  this  pecu- 
liarity of  character  will  always  remain  an 
insurmountable  argument,  an  irrefragable 
evidence,'  in  support  of  its  adaptation,  and 
in  confirmation  of  its  beneficial  tendency, 
to  alleviate  the  sorrovra  of  the  afflicted,  and 
to  assuage  the  woes  of  disconsolate  huma- 
nity. I^ere  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range 
of  human  existence,  calculated  to  produce 
so  benign  a  result,  or  so  happy  an  effect. 
The  great  end  of  a  vast  number  of  its 
holy  truths,  is  to  mitigate  the  calamities 
which  so  often  invade  human  life,  that  turn 
fancied  happiness  into  real  anguish,  and 
joys  foundea  upon  the  mere  supposition  of 
their  existence,  mto  unmitigable  grief;  from 
an  endeavour  to  absorb  the  attention,  by 
an  earnest  contemplation  of  the  rewanib 
which  attend,  and  the  dignity  which  awaits, 
piety  that  is  at  once  constant,  ardent,  and 
sincere.  The  promises  contained  in  the 
Bible  are  the  only  certain  alleviations,  the 
only .  sure    antidote,   to  *  the    unavoidabla 
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dfibesses^  and  ^Oie  unexpected  casualties^  the  distinguiahiDg  qualities   of  that  faith 

ef  life.  which  overcomes  the  world,  ai>d  vanquishes 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  trials  in  rever-  all  its  real  or  foncied  terrors.    The  gospel, 

sioD  for  man  in  the  present  state,  is,  to  feel,  while  it  aims  at  the  promotion  of  the  one, 

and   likewise    to   expect    sufferings,   both  never  totally  dissociates  or  separates  the 

mental  and  physical.    We  all  know  that  advantages  it  carries  in  its  train,  from  the 

the  anguish  of  mind  we  experience  in  an-  other.    In  the  number  of  its  glad  tidings, 

tidpating  any  trying  event,  is  often  taore  it  announces  joy  to  the  penitent,  and  sue* 

formidable  and  poignant  than  its  real  con-  cour  to  the  dejected,  strength  to  the  feeble, 

sequences  can  possibly  be.   When  writhing  and  pardon  to  the  guilty ;  at  the  same  time 

under  bodily  sufferings  of  any  kind,  we  it  animates,  in  the  conflict  of  life,  those  who 

are  apt  to  console  ourselves  that  we  have  imbibe  its  benign  and  celestial  spirit,  by  the 

felt  its  acutest  agonies,  and  that  in  proper-  blissful  prospect  of  a  future  state^  which  it 

tioo  to  its  violence,  it  will  the  sooner  draw  reveals  and  aescribes. 

to  an  end  ;  this  in  some  measure  mitigates  Amongst  the  glorious  promises  of  the 

its  sharper   pangs,  and  obtunds  its  fiercer  inspired  writings,  there  is  one  which  the 

virulence.     But  it  must  be  readily  allowed  christian  believer  reverts  to  vrith  peculiar 

by  all  reflecting  persons,  that  there  are  gra-  delight,  which,  for  brevity   and    beauty, 

dations  in  the  scale  of  sufferings,  transitions  stands  unequalled:  "Mv  grace  is  sufficient 

io  the  intensity  of  pain,  the  difference  being  for  thee,  for  My  strength  is  made  perfect 

sometimes    palpable,  but  at  others  much  in  thy  weakness.''     Tliis  enables  him  to 

Winter.     It  is  also  evident  that  there  are  trast,  and  hope  from  his  Almighty  Guardian 

instincts     implanted    in    sentient    nature,  and  Benefactor,  for  more  decided  tokens  of 

which  prompts  us  to  shrink  from  pain,  and  His  love,  for  more  copious  supplies  of  His 

try  to  avert  danger,  when  we  only  discern  spirit.      And  in    proportion  as  he  gains 

its   tremulous    prognostic,    its    threatened  more  exalted  ideas  of  the  perfections  of 

mfiiction,  with  an  unpremeditated  abhor-  God,  and  the  moral  purity  of  His  nature, 

rence,  with   an  hatred  natural  and  inva-  he  will  be  more  deeply  sensible,  touched, 

riable.     But  those  prospective  ills  which  and    penetrated,    wim    the    vileness    and 

we  conceive   will  overtake  us,  generally  depravity  of  his  own  nature,  and  his  dis- 

gain  an  undue  ascendency  over  the  mind,  qualified  fitness  for  his  service  and  worship, 

and  deprive  us  of  that  fortitude  and  mag-  He  will  discern  more  clearly,  and  ascer- 

nanimity,  which  we  more  especially  need  tain  more  fully,  his  total  dependence,  and 

in  the  hour  of  trouble,  adversity,  and  real  utter  incapacity  to  satisfy  the  aspirings  of  his 

distress :    merely  because  we  cannot  affix  nature,  after  something  greater  and  mightier 

their  precise  limits,  ascertain  their  duration,  than  itself;  he  will  sincerely  lament  his 

or  determine  their  exact  bounds.  deficiencies  in  conduct,  and  dereliction  in 

In  this  respect  the  christian  religion  ap-  duty  ;  his  destitution  of  zeal,  and  declen- 
pears  the  best  adapted  to  man,  both  to  sion  from  holiness.  A  sense  of  want,  a 
produce  patient  acquiescence  in  his  suffer-  feeling  of  weakness,  will  induce  the  most 
ings,  and  to  foster  all  the  better  feelings  of  profound  humiUty ;  and  humility  is  the 
the  mind,  lowly  humility,  and  adoring  gra-  parent  and  promoter  of  personal  holiness, 
titude,  to  the  Bestower  **  of  every  good  the  handmaid  of  devotion,  and  the  oma- 
and  perfect  gift,''  at  all  times  and  on  all  ment  of  all  the  other  Christian  graces. 
occasions.  The  blessings  which  the  gospel  It  is  a  distinguishing  and  discriminating 
communicates,  are  not  intended  entirely  to  mark  of  the  renewed  mind,  that  it  is  hum- 
avert  physical  evils,  but  those  of  a  moral  ble  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  candid  to 
kind,  introducing  a  scheme  not  only  for  the  impute  the  actions  of  its  brethren  of  the 
wel&re  of  the  body,  but  for  the  best  and  species  to  a  right  and  proper  motive ;  dis- 
highest  interests  of  the  soul.  Although  as  posed  to  be  led  in  its  proceedings  by  an 
a  natural  effect  arising  from  the  purity  of  unerring  guide,  an  infallible  director,  to 
its  morality,  it  combines  both  these  desired  confide  in  an  arm  stronger  than  its  own. 
objects,  in  exact  proportion  as  its  holy  pre-  Contrition  for  sin,  and  avowal  of  transgres- 
oepts  sanction  and  enjoin  the  cultivation  sion,  is  not  inconsistent,  but  necessary  for  a 
and  habitual  practice  of  the  social  and  rela-  right  disposition  of  heart  and  meekness  of 
tive  duties,  to  avoid  all  moral  contamina-  spirit,  proper  for  a  state  of  grace,  while 
tion,  and  even  the  very  **  appearance  of  engaged  in  its  militancy,  "  while  pressing 
evil :"  and  as  we  exhibit  more  fully  the  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
candour  of  its  spirit,  and  the  charity  of  its  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  Hence, 
claims ;  so  will  it  more  emphatically  tend  that  prostration  of  the  whole  man  at  the 
to  spiritualize  the  whole  man,  and  to  dis-  throne  of  divine  grace — ^those  supplications 
leminate,  through  *every  avenue  of  the  soul,  for  pardon  and  mercy,  in  the  name  and 
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merits  of  the  prevaUing  Intercessor— those 
declarations  of  self-abasement,  of  complete 
and  radical  corruption. 

It  is  erroneous  to  suppose,  that  salvation 
and  its  consequent  pnvileges,  under  the 
gospel  dispensation,  exempt  us  from  the 
sway,  dommion,  and  positive  restraints  of 
the  law.  That  when  the  work  of  salvation, 
the  great  spiritual  illumination,  commences, 
there  is  no  more  need  to  resist  sin ;  when 
its  allurements  prevail,  to  supplicate  for 
pardon,  because  of  the  healing  virtues  of 
the  Saviour's  blood,  and  the  nature  of  his 
office  as  High  Priest  in  the  heavens ;  that 
the  seed  sown,  the  work  commenced,  is  as 
mature,  complete,  and  perfect,  as  it  will  be 
before  the  throne  of  Grod.  For  holiness,  it  is 
expressly  declared,  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary in  the  Christian  life.  We  are  told, 
that  '*  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord,''  and  ''be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 
holy ;''  this  constitutes  the  felioity  of  hea- 
ven, and  qualifies  angels  to  see  his  face, 
and  to  behold  his  glory.  Therefore  these 
impious  sentiments,  it  is  evident,  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  scripture  doctrines  of  growth 
in  grace,  and  progressive  sanctification ; 
for  why  do  we  hear  such  repeated  exhorta- 
tions, '*  of  being  renewed  from  day  to 
day,''  to  ''  increase  and  abound  more  and 
more  in  every  good  word  and  work," — if 
there  were  no  possibility  of  falling  away, 
and  lest,  when,  having  exhorted  others,  we 
ourselves  be  rejected  ? 

The  saints  of  old,  under  an  obscurer 
dispensation,  by  a  sort  of  reflex  light  from 
the  distant  bri^tness,  ''  the  Hope  of  Israel, 
and  the  bright  and  morning  Star,"  particu- 
lariy  the  royal  psalmist,  lamented  their 
daily  transgressions,  abhorred  their  repeated 
backslidings,  and  implored  Almighty  God 
for  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  help  them  to  keep  his  command- 
ments, and  "  to  fight  faithfully  the  battles 
of  the  Lord,"  remembering  the  joyful  pro- 
mise, ''to  him  that  overcometh,  he  shall 
be  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
and  shall  go  no  more  out," — and  that 
'^  faithful  is  He  that  hath  promised."  They 
trusted  by  faith  alone;  and  that  eloquent 
sketch  of  these  illustrious  worthies,  which 
is  contained  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
is  held  up  for  our  imitation  and  example. 
They  were  taught  to  believe  and  adore,  by 
means  of  external  symbols  and  visible 
signs,  accompanied  with  manifestations  of 
the  most  awful  sublimity  and  terrific  gran- 
deur; for  instance,  the  declaration  of  the 
law  amidst  thunder,  lightning,  and  smoke, 
and  the  subsequent  promulgation  of  his 
will,  was  equally  frightful  and  tremendous, 
*iasmuch  that  a  veU  was  required  to  lie 


interposed  betwixt  the  ovef()owering  splen* 
dours  of  Deity  and  his  people.  All  their 
rites  and  Ceremonies,  lustrations,  and  sacri- 
fices, were  tangible,  intended  to  be  the 
medium  to  convey  salutary  impressions  to 
the  understanding  and  the  heart.  Then 
how  much  more  abundant  reason  have  we 
who  live  under  a  dispensation  of  clemency 
and  mercy,  entirely  spiritual,  unfettered  by 
material  and  palpable  encumbrances,  to  be 
more  fervent  in  spirit,  more  devoted  in 
practice,  serving  the  Lord;— to  be  more 
active,  more  vigilant,  more  enduring;  and 
to  prove  ourselves,  in  all  the  varieties  of 
external  circumstance,  "  good  soldiers  of 
Christ  Jesus." 

We  possess  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties which  they  never  enjoye(l,  and  awfully 
responsible  is  the  situation  of  the  Christian 
worshipper,  in  this  era  of  the  church,  who 
neglects  to  cultivate  the  active  virtues  of  a 
feith,  not  merely  nominal,  but  practical* 
Hie  world  is  the  scene  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian is  connected  with  interests  of  the  most 
urgent  kind,  and  by  affections  of  the  most 
sacred  nature.  Hie  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  his  kindred,  to  society,  and  to  the 
worid  at  large,  involves  many  important 
claims,  obligations,  and  duties,  the  perform- 
ance and  undivided  attention  to  which,  will 
necessarily  occupy  much  of  his  time,  and 
absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  his  atten- 
tion. We  must  exert  all  our  energies,  and 
use  our  utmost  vigour,  to  support  the  cause 
of  true  religion,  and  to  aid  the  growth  of 
virtue;  to  impede  the  progress  of  vice, 
and  to  diminish  the  ravages  of  scepticism. 
The  charities  and  duties  of  religion  should 
difiuse  their  odours,  and  scatter  their  per- 
fume through  all  the  endearing.relations  of 
human  life,  and  our  intercourse  with  men. 

It  is  in  acting  our  part  with  consistency, 
and  acquitting  ourselves  with  fidelity  and 
propriety,  that  the  main  difficulty  consists 
which  we  have  to  surmount.  It  ought  to 
be  our  uniform  endeavour  and  invariable 
aim,  to  present  such  a  sublime  specimen  of 
our  holy  religion,  in  all  its  purity  and  sim- 
plicity, as  shall  at  once  evince  our  solici- 
tude for  its  universal  dissemination,  and 
final  success.  We  should  constantly  strive  to 
subjugate  our  unruly  tempers  and  boister- 
ous passions,  and  cultivate  those  opposite 
dispositions,  meekness,  charity,  and  bene- 
volence, which  our  great  pattern  taught 
and  enjoined.  It  is  thus,  by  presenting  at 
the  shrine  of  religion  an  irreproachable  and 
unblameable  Ufe,  that  we  shall  best  exhibit 
the  glorious  sublimity  of  a  mind  purified, 
matured,  and  sanctified,  by  the  active  ope- 
ration of  its  presiding  influence. 
L€ic€$t€r,  Sept.  1 0, 1 8 30.    Thos.  Ro yc e . 
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"  the  floating  veisel  swam 


VpHftcd,  and  seeare  with  bcakeaproir 

AMetiUtuf  o'er  tbe  waves;  all  dwellings  else 

Flood  oTerwfaelmed,  and  them  with  all  th«lr  pomp 
•        •        •        •••• 

Dttp  ander  water  rolled. 

Forthwith  from  oat  the  ark  a  raven  flies, 

Aod  after  him,  the  surer  messenger, 

A  doTe  sent  forth  onee  and  again  to  spy 

OiMn  tree  or  ground  whereon  bis  fret  may  lighU" 

Pak.  Lost,  b.  xl. 


Tbe  uniTeisal  delage  is  an  epoch  from 
which  most  civilized  Dations  have  com- 
meDoed  their  history.  It  is  a  period  in 
time  which  promioently  relieves  that  wa^ 
Tering  shadow  of  uncertain  events  and  tra* 
dilioos  which  occupy  the  annals  of  the 
andeots.  For,  that  tne  earth  was  destroyed 
hf  a  flood,  thai  the  wickedness  of  man 
was  die  cause  of  its  destruction,  and  that 
but  one  family  of  the  whole  human  moe 
was  saved,  appears  to  have  been  the  firm 
belief  of  almost  every  nation  upon  the 
globe.  Traditioiis  have  been  preserved 
iv3m  generation  to  generation;  and  the 
idolatrous  pagans  performed  rites  that  con- 
firm the  opinion.  But  the  date  of  this 
important  event,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  have  been  represented  very 
differently;  even  the  best  of  the  heathen 
historians  are  at  variance  on  this  point. 

The  ancients  have  reckoned  several 
floods.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable 
are  those  of  Xisuthrus  and  Deucalion.  But 
we  shall  find  many  difficulties  elucidated 
in  assigning  them  all  to  one  period,  when 
we  consider  that  these  different  names,  in 
their  various  languages,  mean  the  same 
person.  For  it  appears  that  Hebrew,  and 
indeed  all  names  of  antiquity,  were  expres- 
sive of  certain  terms,  which,  translated  into 
other  hmguages,  often  entirely  lost  theif 
original  sound.  Thus,  according  to  the 
celebrated  Philo,  <<the  Greeks  call  him 
Deucalion,  the  Chaldeans  Noah,  in  whose 
time  the  great  flood  happened.^' 

The  Assyrian  historian,  Abydenus,  re* 
hies,  **  After  the  death  of  Otiartes,  his  son 
Xisitthrus,  reigned  eighteen  years,  in  whose 
time,  they  say,  the  great  deluge  was.  It  is 
lepMted,  that  Xtsuthrus  was  preserved  by 
Satan's  foretelling  him  what  was  to  come ; 
and  that  it  was  convenient  for  him  to 
baild  an  ark,  that  birds,  and  creeping 
things,  and  beasts,  might  sail  with  him  in 
it."  The  coincidence  between  this  and  the 
scripture  account  of  Noah  is  still  greater, 
when  we  find  it  recorded,  that  birds  were 
sent  out  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  waters 
had  abated,  and  that  the  ark  rested  in 
Armenia. 

2d.  series,  ko.  2. — vol..  i. 


Berosus,  the  celebrated  Chaldee  histo^ 
rian,  who  was  priest  of  Belus,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Persian  empire,  (to  whom,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  tbe  Athenians  erected  a  statue, 
with  a  golden  tongue,  for  his  divine  pre- 
dictions,) declared,  that  in  his  time,  **  part  of 
the  ship  now  remains  in  Armenia,  on  the 
Gordyean  mountains,*  and  that  some  bring 
pitch  from  thence,  which  they  use  as  a 
charm."  It  is  likewise  asserted,  that  the 
same  Xisuthrus  disembarked  on  a  moun- 
tain, and  there  bu^lt  an  altar  on  which  he 
offered  sacrifice. 

Lucian,  treating  of  the  temple  of  Hiera* 
polis,  says,  that  it  was  founded  by  Deuca* 
lion,  who,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Greeks,  was  the  only  man  saved  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge.  Speaking  of  this  tra^ 
dition,  he  thus  writes :  **  Now  concerning 
the  first  race  of  men,  thev  relate  thus :  they 
were  very  obstinate,  and  did  very  wicked 
things;  and  had  no  regard  to  oalhs;  had 
no  hospitality  or  chari^  in  them;  upon 
which  account  many  calamities  befel  them* 
For  on  a  sudden  the  earth  sent  forth  abun- 
dance of  water,  great  showers  of  rain  fell, 
the  rivers  overflowed  exceedingly,  and  the 
sea  overspread  the  earth,  so  that  all  was 
turned  into  water,  and  every  man  perished, 
Ducalion  was  only  saved  alive,  to  raise  up 
another  generation,  because  of  his  pru. 
dence  and  piety.  And  he  was  preserved 
in  this  manner :  he,  and  his  wives,  aixl  his 
children,  entered  into  a  large  ark  which  he 
had  prepared;  and  after  them  went  in 
bears,  and  horses,  and  lions,  and  serpents, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  livbg  creatures  that 
fed  upon  the  earth,  two  and  two.  He 
received  them  all  in,  neither  did  they  hurt 
him,  but  were  very  familiar  with  him  by  a 
divine  influence.  Thus  they  sailed  in  the 
aik,  as  long  as  the  water  remained  on  the 
earth."  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  related, 
that  Deucalion  built  a  temple  to  Juno, 
baring  reared  an  altar  over  a  hole  in  the 
earth,  where  it  is  said  that  the  waters  of 
the  flood  disappeared.  And  it  must  be 
remembered,  tnat  Juno  was  a  Latin  cor« 
ruption  of  the  Hebrew  word  (Yuneh),  sig- 
nixing  a  dove ;  while  Iris,  who  personifies 
the  rainbow,  is  an  attendant  on  Juno. 
Besides  these  testimonies,  Deucalion  was 
termed  a  man  of  the  earth,  that  is,  a  bus. 
bandman,  which  is  precisely  the  scripture 
character  of  Noah,  Uen.  v.  20.  By  com* 
paring  these  various  accounts,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  the  different  historians  only 
confirm  tlie  same  event,  and  that  these 
floods  were  by  no  means  distinct  from  each 


•  Mount   Ararat,    aeeording  to    Moses,   and 
Milled  by  Josepbut  Cordiaean. 
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other.  The  traditions  of  all  nations,  in- 
deed, vary  considerably  in  particularizing 
the  event,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  raise  any 
doubt  of  the  event,  however  distorted  by 
fable. 

The  mythology  and  idolatrous  rites  of 
the  pagans  obviously  refer  to  the  persons 
and  circumstances  of  the  deluge.  As  the 
descendants  of  Noah  departed  from  the  liv- 
ing God,  they  venerated  their  great  ancestor 
under  various  names.  Hence  Noah  was 
worshipped  under  the  appellation  of  Saturn ; 
and  while  the  one  is  in  scripture  charac- 
terized as  an  husbandman,  the  otlier  mar- 
ried Tellus  or  Rhea,  which  signifies  the 
earth.  Plato  says,  that  Saturn  was  born  of 
Oceanus  and  Thetis;  and  on  the  ancient 
coins  a  ship  was  stamped,  because  Saturn 
came  from  the  bosom  of  the  great  waters. 
This  will  apply  figuratively  to  Noah.  Sa- 
turn had  but  three  sons  left  to  him  not 
devoured,  Pluto,  Neptune,  and  Jupiter. 
Shem  is  the  Pluto  of  tne  ancients,  who,  on 
account  of  his  holiness,  and  hostility  to 
idolatry,  was  defamed  by  men,  and  fabled 
as  the  ruler  of  Hell,  or  the  world  of  spirits. 
Japheth  resembles  Neptune ;  for  as  Nep- 
tune had  the  command  of  the  sea,  so  the 
islands  and  peninsulas  fell  to  Japhet*s  lot. 
Ham  received  the  nan*.;  of  Ammon  from 
the  Africans,  of  whom  he  was  the  great 
progenitor,  and  by  whom  he  was  worship- 
ped under  the  tide  of  Jupiter- Ammon. 

These  are  important  testimonies  to  scrip- 
ture, proving  the  strict  accordance  of  the 
writings  of  Moses  with  facts,  which,  inde- 
pendent of  them,  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  histories  and  traditions  of  the 
heathens.  Like  most  distant  events  indis- 
tinctly particularized,  the  flood  has  given 
rise  to  many  ingenious  speculations. 
Bishop  Stillingfleet,  and  others,  have  ar- 
gued, that  the  whole  world  was  not  over- 
flowed in  the  deluge.  He  contends,  that, 
though  to  God  nothing  is  impossible,  and 
the  miracle  might  have  been  performed,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  whole  world  was 
inundated  to  destroy  man,  who  occupied 
such  a  proportionately  small  space  of  the 
globe.  To  this  it  has  been  opposed,  that 
the  earth  is  said  to  have  been  ^//ed  with 
violence,  and  was  inhabited,  according  to  a 
moderate  computation,  by  a  population 
far  exceeding  that  of  Uip  present  time.  To 
these  powerful  arguments  it  has  been 
added,  that  on  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  in  the  centres  of  continents, 
beds  of  shells,  and  other  marine  fossils, 
are  to  be  found ;  and  that  petrified  re- 
mains of  vegetables  and  animals  of  the 
torrid  zone  have  been  discovered  in  the 
coldest  countries,  while,  on  the  contrary, 


the  productions  of  the  polar  regions  have 
been  found  in  warm  climates. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  waters  were  brought  upon  the  earth, 
whether  we  adopt  the  well-known  opinion 
of  Dr.  Haller,  or  enter  into  the  no  less 
abstruse  disquisitions  of  other  plausible 
writers,  we  shall  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion at  last,  being  assured,  that  miracles 
have  no  law.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eaitb, 
before  the  flood,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
materially  different  from  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them.  Their  nature  seems  to  have 
been  cruel  and  bloodthirsty,  their  bodily 
strength  irresistibly  powerful,  and  their  size 
enormous.    They  were,  as  Milton  says, 

"  Ginnts  of  mighty  bone^and  bold  emprise.** 

Hesiod  relates,  that  "  they  were  men  of 
violence  and  rapine,  that  they  had  no  de- 
light in  worshipping  the  gods.''  He  de- 
scribes the  brazen  race  of  men  as  fierce 
and  strong;  of  adamantine  hearts,  and  vast 
corporeal  powers.  Sanconiathon  mentions, 
that  from  Cain  were  descended  '*  sons  of 
great  bulk  and  height,  whose  names  were 
given  to  the  mountains  on  which  they 
seized.''  Josephus,  and  other  writers, 
mention  human  bones  of  an  incredible 
size  discovered  and  preserved  since  the  de- 
luge. And  in  addition  to  these  testimo- 
nies, the  mythological  fables  and  traditions 
concur  in  representing  the  race  of  man, 
before  the  flood,  to  have  been  gigantic, 
though  undoubtedly  some  men  were  much 
more  enormous  Uian  others. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  make  a  few 
parallels  between  the  flood  of  Deucalion, 
as  described  by  Ovid  in  his  Metamor- 
phoses, and  the  deluge  mentioned  in  the 
scriptures.  And  by  comparing  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  flood  of 
Deucalion,  as  preserved  by  Lucian,  with 
the  poem  of  Ovid,  we  see  that  these  writers 
disagree  in  many  points,  especially  in  the 
manner  in  which  Deucalion  was  saved ; 
and  as  almost  all  traditions  mention  an 
ark,  this  difference  made  by  Ovid  most 
likely  was  introduced  for  poetical  efiect. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  several  learned 
men,  that  this  Latin  bard  borrowed  many 
ideas  of  that  event,  and  of  the  creation, 
from  the  Hebrew  writings  of  Moses.  But 
if  we  consider  the  Platonic  and  other  phi- 
losophic accounts  of  the  formation  of  this 
world,  which  were  undoubtedly  indepen- 
dent of  the  scriptures,  whether  collected 
from  traditions,  or  arising  from  contempla- 
tive researches,  we  shall  not  think  it  im- 
possible that  he  may  not  entirely  refer  to 
the  writings  of  Moses.  It  seems  probable, 
that  previous  to  giving  his  own  description 
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of  (be  fifst  changes  that   took  place  on  the 

faith,  Ovid  collated    all    manuscripts  and 

tnditkns  that  had  any  relation  to  his  poeniy 

the  Hebrew  scriptures  perhaps  among  theniy 

lod  from  the  wh<4e  he  sheeted  tliose  ao 

oonDts  vdiich  appeared  to  him  most  just, 

erpoedcal.     However   this  may  be,  there 

IK  many  striking  points  of  resemblance. 

The  golden  age  is  illustrated  by  the  pri- 

nitife  state  of  man,  ^vhen  the  innocence  of 

his  cfaarader  combined  with   the  beauty  of 

Edoi  in  producing  proper  happiness.    In 

tbedrerage,  agri<saltiire  and  tillage  were 

fint  puisuedy  which    was    the  case  when 

Adam  was  cursed  by  the  fall.     The  brazen 

ige  may  have  some  allusion  to  the  time 

when  Cain's  progeny  had    increased,  and 

Tubal  Cain  *^  was  an    instructor  of  every 

aitUicer  in  brass  and    in   iron.''    Finally, 

the  iron  age  was  that  age  mentioned  in 

Kripliire,  when  the  earth  was  corrupt,  and 

filed  with  violence,   and  giants  exsted  in 

the  worid.     These,    according    to    Ovid, 

made  war  with  the  powers  of  heaven,' and 

ried  in  excelling  each  other  in  cmelty  and 

impiely.    A  council   is  called  by  Jupiter, 

and  be  resolves  to  destroy  man.    The  south 

wind  blows  over  the  land ;  the  sea  refuses 

to  receive  the  tribute  of  the  rivers  which 

overflow  the  valleys,  and  gradually  cover. 

the  hills. 

**  Sem  eovered  «ea, 
f>«%  wUboat  sbore  :  and  in  their  palaces 
Where  InTory  laie  reigned,  sea  monsters  whelped 
Aad  fttabled> 

Par.  Lost, 

T^KMigh  it  is  on  account  of  the  holiness  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  that  they  alone  are 
saved,  yet  the  population  of  tne  earth  is 
replete  with  pagan  extravagances. 

After  the  destruction  of  mankind,  accord- 
ing to  scripture  and  tradition,  the  waters 
b^gan  to  abate,  and  birds  were  sent  upon 
the  earth.  The  waters  gradually  decreased, 
leaving  a  slime  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
which  rendered  it  extremely  [fertile.  The 
earth  having  imbibed  the  moisture  of  the 
waters,  swelled  with  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  became  exceedingly  fruitful.  Vegeta- 
tion was  surprisingly  rapid,  and  Nature 
was  soon  clothed  in  the  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness of  spring.  Upon  the  command  of 
his  Maker,  Noah  and  his  family  left  the 
aik,  and  offered  sacrifice  on  Mount  Ararat. 
The  Almighty  then  made  an  everlasting 
covenant  with  man,  which  was  to  be  per- 
petuated by  the  bow  in  the  clouds.  This 
witness,  as  Campbell  beautifully  says, 
remams: 

"  For  faith  fnl  to  its  sacred  page, 
HeaT'n  still  rebuilds  thy  span : 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 
That  first  spolcc  peace  to  man." 

Beaconsfield,  J.  A.  B. 


CBDRCB  ESTABLISHMENTS  IKDEFEMSIBLF, 
AMTICHRISTIAN,  AND  A  RELIC  OF  PO- 
PERT  AND  JUDAISM. 

[This  article  is  not  to  be  understood  as  baring  any 
particular  bearing  on  oor  own  national  chttrcb, 
or  in  fact  on  any  particular  church  whatever.  It 
asrnmes  the' question  on  a  broader  basis.  The 
principle  itself  on  which  national  churches  are 
founded,  the  author  thinks  radically  bad,  and 
against  this  the  whole  force  of  his  reasoning  is 
direeted.J 

'*  Corruptio  optlmi  pessima  fit.*' 

"  Because  of  the  extreme  prejudiee  which  both 
religion  and  philosophy  have  received  from  beinc 
comnsixed  together,  as  that  which  undoubtedly  will 
make  an  lieretical  religion  and  a  fabulous  philo* 
soph  y ." — LordBaeon. 

If  agreeably  to  the  above  sentiment  of  the 
founder  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  religion 
and  science  cannot  be  amalgamated  without 
injury  to  both,  it  may,  we  tliink,  as  coniW 
dendy  be  affirmed,  that  neither  can  eocle. 
siastical  concerns  be  mixed  up  with  the  t»vil 
poUty  of  a  country,  «vithout  mutually  adul- 
terating and  corrupting  each  other.    That  is, 
as  the  evidences  of  science  must  not  be 
sought  for  in  revelation,  nor  the  evidences 
of  revelation  for  the  most  part  in  natural 
science,  so  it  were  equally  aosurd,  and  far 
more  dangerous,  to  place  civil  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  church,  or  invest  political 
rulers  with  ecclesiastical  government  and 
discipline.    It  were  quite  as  preposterous  to 
suspend  one's  belief  in  any  clearly  ascer. 
tained  fact,  or  doctrine  of  pure  revelation^ 
upon  the  evidences  of  physical  science,  as 
to  make  the  latter  depend  on  the  discoveries 
of  holy  writ.    Natural  and  revealed  religion 
can  never  disagree  in  their  verdict,  though 
oor  interpretation  of  their  respective  deci* 
sions  occasionally  may.    So  likewise  civil 
government,  regulated  and  pursued  agree- 
ably to  its  own  principles,  confined  within 
its  proper  Umits,  and  immediately  directed 
to  its  appropriate  ends,  i,e,  the  protection  of 
the  person,  property,  and  character  of  the 
subject— can  never  mar  the  purity  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,, 
the  latter,  within  the  true  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tion, be  otherwise  than  ravourable  to  the 
happiness  of  the  commonwealth.    While 
the  perversion  of  either,  by  making  the  state 
subservient  to  the  aggrandizement  of  a  sect, 
or  ,the  church  an  engine  of  state  policy, 
must  be  productive  of  incalculable  mischief 
to  both ;  and,  as  all  history  proves,  tend  to 
the  corruption  of  Christianity,  and  the  re- 
straint or  annihilation  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom. 

The  argument  against  religious  establish- 
ments of  every  kind  may  be  thus  stated,  and 
I  cliallenge  any  one  to  point  out  a  i\si\\ 
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either  in  the  premises  or  conclusion.  To  me 
it  appears  irresistible. 

I. — ^A  church  is  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men,  in  which  the  word  is  preached,  and 
the  sacraments  are  duly  administered : 

1.  No  person  has  scripturally  any  right  to 
interfere  in  the  discipline  or  government  of 
a  church,  in  virtue  of  his  civil  capacity,  but 
only  as  a  private  member  of  the  same. 

2.  But  individuals  may  have  talents  for, 
and  are  often  appropriated  to,  civil  or  poli- 
tical offices,  who  are  spiritually  disqualified 
for  union  with  a  gospel  church. 

3.  Therefore,  to  invest  the  civil  rulers  of 
a  country  with  church  authority  must  be 
antiscriptural,  sacrilegious,  and  highly  per- 
nicious to  the  interests  of  religion. 

Tlius  far  as  to  the  evils  of  subjecting 
church  to  state  authority.  The  following 
demonstrates  the  mischief  and  unwarrant- 
ableness  of  investing  a  church  with  secular 
power,  and  subjecting  a  slate  to  ecclesias- 
tical influence. 

II. — 1.  The  gospel  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  any  means  but  persua- 
sion for  the  propagation  of  its  doctnnes,  or 
support  of  its  institutions. 

2.  But  all  national  churches  violate  this 
principle,  by  making  a  compulsory  provi- 
sion for  their  support. 

3.  Therefore  national  churches,  or  eccle* 
siastical  establishments,  are  antichristian, 
unjust,  and  subversive  of  the  fundamented 
rights  of  conscience;  t.  e,  that  as  every  man 
must  give  an  account  for  himself,  he  has  an 
inalienable  claim  to  choose,  and  give  his 
exclusive  suppoit  to  that  mode  of  religious 
teaching  which  he  deems  the  best. 

In  order  to  the  fuller  development  of  the 
preceding  ailment,  I  shall  proceed  to 
shew,  I.  That  church  establishments  are 
altogether  unwarranted  by,  and  opposed  to, 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
scriptures.  II.  That  they  have  an  awful 
tenaency  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  discipline,  and  to  secularize 
the  ministers  of  religion.  And,  III.  That 
they  inevitably  pervert  and  corrupt  legisla- 
tion,  and  violate  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Our  first  position,  that  church  establish- 
ments are  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Christian  scriptures,  will  be  indubitable, 
if  we  are  careful  to  make  the  proper  distinc- 
tion between  the  legitimate  attributes  of  civil 
government,  and  those  of  a  gospel  church. 
The  first  is  a  coercive  authority  appointed 
over  a  community,  to  make  and  aaminister 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  person,  pro- 
perty, and  character  of  the  subject;  t.  e.  a 
power  for  the  attainment  of  secular  ends  by 
Secular  means.  The  second  is  a  voluntary 
association  of  Christian  believers  for  the 


administmdon  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gos« 
pel,  and  therefore  without  any  coercive  or 
penal  sanctions  to  enforce  its  rules,  being 
an  institution  for  the  attainment  of  spiritual 
ends  by  spiritual  means.  And  the  third 
implies  a  compulsory  provision  by  the  civil 
power  for  the  clergy  of  a  particular  sect,  or 
a  most  unwarrantable  attempt  to  combine 
the  first  and  second  objects,  but  which  has 
hitherto  never  failed  to  pervert  and  corrupt 
both. 

The  whole  genius  of  Christianity,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  precepts  and  practice  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  is  foreign  to  the  remotest 
idea  of  an  alliance  with  the  civil  power. 
Agreeably  to  the  unerring  standard  of  faith 
and  practice  fuinished  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, they  who  preach  the  gospel,  and  they 
only,  are  to  live  of  the  gospel ;  t.  e.  by  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  the  church  to  whom 
they  minister  in  holy  things.  They  who 
water  tlie  flock  are  to  partake  of  the  milk  of 
the  flock,  but  of  the  flock  only  which  they 
water.  For  diligence  and  laboriousness, 
the  gospel  minister  is  compared  to  the  ox 
that  treadeth  out  the  com,  whose  mouth 
we  are  commanded  not  to  muzzle;  but  we 
are  forbidden  to  feed  the  lazy  hireling,  who 
is  so  frequently  thrust  upon  the  church  by 
ecclesiastical  establishments.  The  Christian 
pastor  is  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  duties 
and  studies  of  his  sacred  calling — to  be  in- 
stant in  season  and  out  of  season. 

A  bishop,  according  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  an  ordinary  minister  of  the  gospel; 
an  overseer  of  a  church  or  congregation, 
which  he  is  commanded  to  feed,  and  not 
an  overseer  of  other  ministers.  Deacons, 
agreeably  to  the  same  authority,  are  stew- 
ards, or  managers  of  the  temporalities  of 
the  church,  or  voluntary  offerings  of  the 
members.  The  declaration  of  our  Saviour, 
''  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,''  has  a 
far  more  extensive  meaning  than  many  per- 
sons in  our  day  are  willing  to  admit;  and,  as 
is  shewn  by  the  following  words:  "  if  my 
kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  fight,"  imports  not  merely  that  the 
government  of  the  church  is  spiritual  in  its 
nature  and  objects,  but  that  no  authority  in 
it  can  be  maintained  or  defended  by,  much 
less  derived  from,  the  civil  power.  When 
on  earth,  he  utteriy  disclaimed  any,  the 
slightest  assumption  of  civil  authority,  by 
commanding  those  who  shewed  him  the 
tribute-money,  to  render  unto  Csesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  which  were  God's ;  and  by  his  ap- 
peal to  the  man  who  requested  him  to  com- 
mand his  brotlier  to  divide  the  inheritance 
between  them :  *^  Man,  who  made  me  a 
judge  or  divider  over  you  Y'    And  the  apos- 
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des  and  first  teachers  of  Christianity  were  bound  to  make  provision  for  the  teaching 
equally  opposed  to  any  interference  vrith  the  of  religion.    But  this  is  a  mere  sophism ;  a 
dvil  power.  begging  of  the  question.    For  I  would  ask. 
To  adduce  the  apostolic  declaration  of  the  By  what  authoritv  is  it  bound  to  do  so?  By 
primitive  churches  **  having  judgment  of  that  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Most  assuredly 
things  pertaining  to  this  life,''  as  giving  any  not.    For  this,  which  is  the  sole  authority  to 
countenance  to  the  combination  of  secular  be  recognized  on  the  subject^   positively 
and  ecclesiastical  power,  is  a  gross  misap*  binds  us,  as  we  have  seen,  to  abstain  from 
plication  of  scripture;  since  the  passage  all  civil  interference  in  matten  (^conscience, 
simply  inculcates  the  duty  of  settling  any  All  such  schemes  are,  therefore,  gratuitous^ 
differences  among  their  members  by  arbitra-  unauthorized,  and  open  to  the  divine  re- 
tion,  instead  of  legal  process,  but  it  cannot  buke,  **  Who  hath  required  this  at  your 
]ia?e  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  exercise  of  hands  V    **  In  vain  do  ye  worship  me, 
dvil  authority.      Civil  government  cannot  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commanaments 
exist  without  penal  sanctions  to  enforce  its  of  men.''    And  unless  their  advocates  are 
commands ;  and  we  are  very  certain  the  content  to  derive  the  warrant  for  their  prac^ 
apostolic  and  early  Christian  societies  had  tioe  from  the  ecclesiastical   polity  of  the 
DO  such  powers  to  back  their  decisions.  The  Jews,  it  can  be  vindicated  on  the  ground  of 
adjustment  of  differences  arising  amongst  the  a  supposed  expediency  alone.    But,  surely, 
members  of  a  church  by  arbitration,  agree-  when  we  have  the  principles  and  practice 
ably  to  the  Saviour's  injunction,*  must  not  of  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  so  cleariy 
be  confounded  with  civil  authority.  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament  as  our  di. 
What    government   upon    earth  would  rectory  in  this  matter,  is  it  not  unwarrant- 
tolerate  an  assumption  of  its  powers  by  any  able  to  have  recourse  to  the  usages  of  a 
religious  party  or  its  subjects?    Would  it  darker  and  superseded  economy,  as  a  guide 
not  amount    to  high  treason  against  the  for  those  who  live  under  the  brighter  l^ams 
national  authority  ?  So  far  were  the  churches  of  the  Christian  dispensation  ?     ' 
in  the  Roman  empire  from  being  "  distinct        The  theocratic  government  having  ceased, 
states,"  or   receiving  any   encouragement  under  which  the  Mosaic  system  originated, 
from  the  secular  power,  that  the  preservation  and  the  latter  having  been  abolished  by 
and  triumphant    progress  of  Christianity,  Christianity,  let  us  not  be  so  absurd  as  to 
amidst  a  series  of  the  most  relentless,  and  imagine  God  has  delegated  his  authority  in 
ahnost  unceasing  persecutions,  are  among  the  church  to  kings,  or  ministers  of  state— 
the  miraculous  evidences  of  its  authenticity  the  rulers  of  this  world.    Hence,  civil  in- 
and  divine  origin.     The  decision  of  differ-  terference  in  spiritual  matters— and  for  such 
ences  by  arbitration,  and  the  practice  of  a  persons  to  lay  their  ofiicious  and  sacrilegious 
community    of  goods,    in    the    primitive  hands  upon  religious  discipline — is  as  urn 
charch,  at  a  time  when  no  property  of  its  warrantable  as  the  conduct  of  Uzzah,  who, 
members  was  secure  from  spoliation,  in-  in  spite  of  divine  prohibition,  put  forth  his 
stead  of  proving  that  civil  and  spiritual  hand  to  save  the  ark  from  falling,  and  was 
authority  were  united,  merely  shew  that  the  struck  dead  for  his  presumption.    And  in 
first  Christians  were  frequently  deprived  of  reply  to  all  the  special  pleading  of  party 
all  protection  from  their  political  ralers,  and  advocates,  we  would  say,  "  To  the  law,  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  they  deemed  it  more  con-  to  the  testimony ;  if  they  speak  not  accord- 
sistent  with  tiieir  religious  profession,  to  ab-  ing  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
stain  from  "  going  to  law  with  their  bre-  light  in  them."    Eveiy  ecclesiastical  estab- 
thren.*'     While  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  lishment  implies  a  compulsory  provision  for 
promin^t  throughout  the  New  Testament  its  maintenance,  and  a  right  in  the  secular 
scriptures,  that  the  only  legitimate  means  of  power  to  control  in  sacred  matters— points 
extoiding  Christianity,  is  persuasion ;  and,  which  are  totally  repugnant  to  the  runda- 
consequently,  that  its  institutions  cannot  be  mental  principles  of  Christianity.    Thus  we 
justly  supported  but  by  tiie  voluntary  offer-  find  that  the  New  Testament  is  diametrically 
ings  of  its  converts.  opposed  both  in  spirit  and  letter  to  any  in- 
It  is  pretended  by  the  advocates  of  the  terference  of  civil  authority  with  the  sup- 
hierarchy,  that  a  Christian  government  is  port  or  management  of  the  institutions  of 
— -—^———— ^^-'•'— '-""-'•— -^"^————^  jjjg  crospel. 

•  «•  Moreover,   If   thy  brother  shall  trespass  jf    /^u„-^u  o-tahlUhmPnt*  havp  an  awful 

afaiost  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between        H*  v^tiurch  esiaDiisnmenis  nave  an  awrui 

thee  and  him  alone  :  but  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  tendency  tO  corrupt  ecclesiastical  doctrine 

Uke  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  ^nd  discipline,  and  to  secularize  the  minis- 
oftwoor  three  witnesses,  every  word  may  be  es-  ^     S.  .  '        xxr  •   •  «^  *u^ 

taMished.    And  If  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  ters  of  religion.     Waiving  recourse  to  the 

tell  it  anto  the  church  :  but  if  he  shall  neglect  to  areument  a  priori,  which  might  fairly  be 

«.'X';ubiu«>'"w«r«^^^^  u;|ed  on  the  g«mndof  a«..  nalu™!.  and 
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inevitable  bearings  of  the  case,  we  have  only 
to  consult  that  most  unexceptionable  wit- 
ness, history ;  and  inquire  what  have  been 
the  consequences  of  the  unhallowed  and  in- 
congruous union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
niTairs,  and  the  trutli  of  our  position  will  be 
indubitable.  While  Christianity  was  left  to 
her  native  energies,  to  convince  and  con. 
vert  the  human  mind|  unbefriended,  nay, 
frowned  upon  by  the  princes  and  great  ones 
of  the  earth,  she  retained  all  the  purity  and 
loveliness  of  her  immaculate  Author ;  her 
own  heavei. -descended  principles  shone  re- 
splendent in  the  lives  and  deaths  of  her  con- 
fessors and  martyrs ;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  this  world  lay 
their  unhallowed  and  officious  hands  upon 
her,  than  they  fashioned  her  to  their  own 
taste,  and  Ichabod^  or  thy  glory  it  departed^ 
was  written  on  her  front.  They  found  her 
doctrines  too  pure  and  holy  to  suit  their 
purposes  of  secular  aggrandisement;  her 
charities  too  extended  to  second  their  views 
of  selBsh  ambition;  and  hence,  as  it  was 
found  impossible  to  reconcile  the  malign 
and  erring  passions  of  the  heart  to  the  stan- 
dard of  pure  Christianity,  it  was  resolved  to 
corrupt  the  standard  of  duty  by  reducing  it 
to  a  level  with  the  corrupt  propensities  of 
mankind.  And  what  could  present  greater 
facilities  for  the  purpose  than  the  transfer 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  to*  the  secular 
power  ?  By  making  the  church  an  engine 
of  state  policy,  it  became  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  for  her  civil  rulers  to  suppress 
or  adulterate  doctrinal  truth,  as  their  in- 
terests or  inclinations  might  dictate ;  and  an 
avenue  was  thus  opened  fbr  the  admission  of 
error  in  a  thousand  forms. 

When  Constantine,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  made  Christianity  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  subjecting 
her  institutions  to  secular  influence  and  con- 
trol, he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  progres- 
sive deterioration  and  debasement  of  the 
Christian  system  which  ultimately  issued  in 
the  daring  assumptions  of  the  papacy.  It  is 
a  most  complete  and  triumphant  refutation 
of  the  claims  of  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
to  inquire  where  would  popery  have  been, 
with  all  the  curses  it  has  entailed  upon  the 
church  and  the  world,  but  for  the  weakness 
and  wickedness  of  man  in  attempting  to 
compromise  the  pure  and  spiritual  religion 
of  the  New  Testament  with  the  carnal  and 
ambitious  aims  of  worldly  potentates  ?  We 
grant  that  partial  heresies  had  appeared  in 
the  church  long  before  its  connexion  with 
the  civil  power,  and  even  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles ;  but  they  had  ever  been  kept  in 
abeyance  by  the  force  of  truth,  and  in  all 
probability  would  soon  have  been  extin- 


guished, but  for  this  satanic  scheme  of  cor- 
rupting and  undermining  the  very  citadel 
of  truth. 

This  monstrous  and  adulterous  coalition 
of  church  and  state  has  inflicted  upon  the 
former  a  night  of  a  thousand  years,  during 
which  the  light  of  pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion became  buried,  and  almost  extinguished 
beneath  the  rubbish  of  human  tradition ; 
and  we  are  convinced  the  gospel  can  never 
reassert  its  primitive  power,  or  obtain  uni- 
versal ascendancy,  till  so  unnatural  and  un- 
warrantable an  alliance  be  dissevered  where- 
ever  it  exists.    By  subverting  Christian  dis- 
cipline at  a  period  when  the  church  had  only 
just  ceased  to  be  distinguished  by  miraca*- 
lous  powers,  it  became  easy  to  debase  and 
corrupt  its  doctrinal  purity;  and  although 
the  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  re- 
stored the  supremacy  of  the  scriptures,  and 
the  events  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
it,  gave  such  an  impetus  and  expansion  to 
the  human  mind,  as  effectually  to  preclude 
all  chance  of  the  reascendancy  of  papal 
superstition,  where  the  light  of  truth  had 
once  shone,  we  have  to  lament  that  the  re^ 
formed  churches  were  not  generally  restored 
to  their  primitive  discipline.    The  views  of 
the  more  stem    and    uncompromising  re- 
formers were  overborne  by  their  too  tempo- 
rising colleagues,  the  reformation  was  conse- 
quently partial  and  incomplete;  it  merely 
touched  the  doctrines,  without  amending 
what  was  scarcely  of  less  importance,  the 
discipline  of  the  church;  ana  to  look  no 
farther  than  the  Protestant  establishment  of 
this  empire,  we  behold  as  the  result,  a  sys« 
tem   semi -papal  and    semi-protestant ;    a 
strange  medley  of  things  sacred  and  pro- 
fane; a  protestant  creed,  blended  with  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  mystic  whore 
of  Babylon;  and  the  spiritual  energies  of 
the  reformed  church  prostrated  and  para- 
lyzed by  her  secular  alliance  and  patro- 
nage. 

The  whole  system  has  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  debase  and  secularize  the  character 
of  the  clergy.  The  tree  produces  most 
luxuriantly,  and  is  known  by  its  natural 
fruits.  As  well  might  we  expect  to  **  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles,"  as  to 
find  laborious  usefulness  and  ardent  piety, 
the  general  and  prevailing  character  of  a 
ministry  thus  appointed.  Men  full  of  faith 
and  devotion  roust  ever  form  the  excep- 
tions— and  formerly  they  were  too  frequently 
very  rare  exceptions— to  the  majority  of  the 
national  clergy ;  and  their  appointment  will 
generally  be  found  to  have  been  to  the 
smaller  livings,  or  those  charges  over  which 
the  system  of  secular  patronage  has  least 
control,    and    occasionally  to  have  been 
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owing  even  to  the  interest  of  dissenters.* 
While  the  civil  power,  secular  interest,  and 
private  patronage,  retain  the  disposal  of 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  the  foundations 
must  be  out  of  course,  and  the  church  cor- 
ropted  at  her  very  fountains;  and  the 
words  of  our  excellent  poet  will  most  &ith- 
fiiUy  characterize  the  body  of  the  clergy : 

•*  Except  a  few  with  Eli's  spirit  bleat, 
Uopkni  and  pkinehaa  may  describe  tbe  rest** 

And  this  must  be  the  case  for  two  Yeiy 
plain  reasons ;  i .  e.  1  st.  That  as  men  may  pos- 
sess very  suitable  talents  and  qualifications 
for  the  conduct  of  political  afi^irs,  who  are 
altogether  morally  unfit  for  membership 
with,  much  less  to  interfere  in  the  discipline 
or  government  of^  a  Christian  church,  the 
exercise  of  the  latter  power  by  the  civil 
authority  deprives  the  cnurch,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  such  influence,  of  all  guarantee  for 
the  purity  and  dcYOtedness  of  her  ministers, 
and  exposes  her  to  the  certain  intrusion  of  a 
vast  number  of  unqualified  and  unregenerate 
men  into  the  sacred  office. 

As  is  tlie  civil  power  which  appoints 
them,  such  for  the  most  part  will  be  the 
character  of  the  bishops;  and  as  are  the 
bishops,  such  to  some  extent  will  be  the 
clerical  body ;  but  as  the  episcopal  power 
of  the  £nglish  church  is  greatly  limited  by 
the  canons,  and  secular  patronage,  the  purity 
of  the  bench,  though  it  might  effect  much, 
coald  by  no  means  preserve  incorrupt  the 
inferior  ramifications  of  the  priesthood.  The 
character  of  the  bench  and  the  clergy  must 
take  its  colour  from  the  fluctuating  integrity 
and  manners  of  the  court,  and  the  other  lay 


patrons  of  the  clioreh;  the  arenues  aie 
thrown  open  to  ecclesiastical  corruption; 
and  formality,  irreligion,  and  infidelity, 
spread  with  fearful  contagion  amongst  all 
ranks  of  the  community.  And  thus,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  pious  and  exemplary 
clergyman  mentioned  m  the  note,  in  a  letter 
to  bis  son,  '*  The  national  church  groans 
and  bleeds,  from  the  crown  of  its  head  to 
the  sole  of  its  feet,  through  the  daily  intra- 
sion  of  unworthy  men  into  its  ministry* 
Patrons,  parents,  tutors,  and  colleges,  are 
annually  pouring  a  torrent  of  incompetent 
youths  into  the  church,  and  loading  the  na- 
tion with  spiritual  guilt.  Hence  souls  are 
neglected  and  ruin^;  bigotry  and  igno- 
rance prevail ;  church  pride  trinmphs  over 
church  godliness ;  and  the  establishment  is 
despised,  deserted,  and  wounded.  Shall 
you  and  I  deepen  these  wounds  ?  Shall  we 
add  one  more  unit  to  tbe  numbers  of  the 
unwortliy  and  traitorous';watchmen  on  the 
towers  of  our  British  Jerasalem  ?  God  for- 
bid. And  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say  to  you, 
that,  honoured  and  happy  as  I  should  feel 
in  being  permitted  to  see  you  a  faithful 
preacher  of  righteousness,  adorning  the  gos- 
pel, which  you  would  proclaim  to  others ; 
yet  without  this  (personal  religion)  I  would 
rather  a  thousand  times  see  you  a  mason, 
or  in  the  humblest  capacity  in  life.''t  Hence, 
as  the  church  was  not  restored  to  her  primi- 
tive and  scriptural  discipline  at  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  worm 
still  lies  at  the  root,  which,  as  Bishop  Ho- 
bart  says,  cramps  and  paralyzes  her  vigour, 
and   blasts    her  spiritual  prosperity;  but 


*  As  is  reported  to  hare  been  tbe  case  in  the  ap- 
p<»intment  of  that  pioas  and  excellent  clergyman, 
tbe  late  Rev.  Iiegli  Ricfarnond.  *'  At  that  period 
there  were  neither  so  many  evangelical  clergymen, 
nor  so  many  evangelical  patrons  in  the  church  of 
England,  as  there  are  now  :  and  hence  to  dissenters 
the  charch  was  occaaionally  indebted  for  some  of 
her  best  ministers,  and  they  for  their  personal  pro- 
motion. Indeed,  we  have  understood  that  some 
opuleot  dissenters  have  purchased  benefices  in  tbe 
cbuTch  for  the  very  pnrpose  of  conferring  them 
upon  good  men,  and,  by  this  means,  saving  so  mach 
ef  the  power  of  patronage  from  that  prostitation 
and  abase  which  too  frequently  characterize  its 
exercise  :  and  we  have  heard  that  Turney  was  ob- 
tained In  this  way,  and  with  this  view  there  is 
tomethinK  truly  noble  in  such  generous  conduct  i 
bat.  at  the  same  time,  surely  there  must  be  some- 
thing  wrong  in  tbe  system  which  can  admit  of  or 
require  such  interposition.  If  the  benefice  in  qoes. 
tion  was  thus  snatched  from  misappropriation  by 
private  l>enevolence,  it  would  seem  from  recent 
oeenrrenees,  that  even  this  expensive  generosity 
may  be  exercised  without  conferring  permanent 
advantages  upon  that  church  for  wbicli  it  is  put 
forth.  There  would  seem  therefore  to  be  some 
con^itutional  defect  in  the  system  itself;  and  until 
that  be  attaclced  by  those  who  alone  have  ability  to 
reach  it.  all  external  applications,  how  well  in- 
tentioned  soever,  can  afford  nothing  but  temporary 

CJUatives.    As  the  circumstance  of  a  number  of 
r.  Richmond's  parishioners  having  formed  them- 
•eWes  into  an  independent  congregation  since  bis 


death  is  well  known,  and  as  he  himself  seems  to 
have  suffered  much  during  his  last  days  from  dis- 
tressing  apprehensions,  *'  that  all  would  be  con- 
fusion in  his  parish  after  his  removal,"  we  need 
offer  no  apology  for  looking  at  the  fact,  according 
to  the  different  suppositions,  that  it  seems  to  admit 
of  by  way  of  explanation.  But  farther,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  the 
evangelical  clergy,  instead  of  being  what  Legh 
Richmond,  almost  with  his  dying  breath,  pro- 
nounced it,  the  best  mode  of  preaching,  in  order  to 
promote  tbe  interests  of  the  church,  because  the 
least  likely  to  make  dissenters,  is  precisely  that 
which  will  make  them  in  the  end,  unless  an  altera- 
tion take  place  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  estab- 
lishment as  regards  the  appointment  of  pamehlal 
ministers.  They  do  not  intend  it,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  true,  that  while  they  are  teaching  the  people  to 
love  the  gospel,  they  are  inevitably  infusing  Into 
their  minds  something  of  tbe  spirit  of  dissent: 
a  spirit  which  springs  from  the  fundamental 
maxims,  that  every  man  Is  to  place  the  essential 
before  the  ceremonial ;  that  he  is  bound  to  do  this 
for  himself,  because  of  himself  he  must  give  an  ae» 
count  to  God  ;  that  as  to  all  external  institutions, 
the  apostolic  declaration  holds  good—'*  The  king- 
dom of  God  is  not  meat  or  drink,  but  righteousness, 
peace,  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  that,  there- 
fore,  these  mnst  be  secured,  whatever  else  may  re- 
quire to  be  sacrificed  or  forMken,**^Eelectie  Re- 
view, August,  1829. 

f  Grimshaw's  Life  of  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond. 
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when  she  shall  be  pufged  of  the  dross  en.  the  ship  was  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  ice  as 

gendered  by  secular  aUiance,  and  Chris-  by  machinery.     All  this  time  the  cracking, 

tianity  reduced  to  its  primitive  standard,  she  both  around  them,  on  every  side,  and  within 

will  become  **  bright  as  tlie  sun,  clear  as  the  ship  itself,  was  so  dreadful,  that  they 

the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  were  in  continual  fear  of  its  parting  into 

banners."  fragments ;  but  this  interior  cracking,  aris* 

( To  be  coneiiided  in  our  next.)  ing  merely  from  the  freezing  of  the  juices  of 

*  the  timber,  was  much  less  dangerous  than 

A  WINTER  IN  NOVA  ZEMBLA,  ENDURED  they  imagined. 

BY  SOME  DUTCH  NAVIGATORS.  The  Dutch  now  felt  that  they  must  bid 
On  the  10th  of  August,  the  ice  began  to  adieu  for  this  year  to  all  hopes  of  escape 
separate,  and  the  seamen  remarked  that  the  ^nn  their  icy  prison.    As  the  vessel  was 
berg  to  which  they  were  moored  was  fixed  cracking  continually,  and  opening  in  dif- 
to  the  bottom,  and  that  all  the  others  struck  ferent  quarters,  they  made  no  doubt  of  its 
against  it.    Afraid  that  these  loose  pieces  going  to  pieces,  and  could  hope  to  survive 
would  collect  and  enclose  them,  they  quitted  the  winter  only  by  constructing  a  hut,  which 
their  moorings,  and  sailed  on.    The  ice  was  might  shelter  them  from  the  approaching 
already  forming  on  the  surfiace,  and  the  rigour  of  the  season.    Parties  sent  into  the 
ship  in  sailingthrough  made  it  crack  on  all  country  reported  having  seen  footsteps  of 
sides.    The  Dutch  worked  on  their  way,  rein-deer,  also  a  river  of  fresh  water,  and, 
mooring  themselves  to  successive  fragments,  what  was  more  important  still,  a  great  quan- 
-one  of  which  rose  like  a  steeple,  being  tity  of  fine  trees,  with  the  roots  still  attached 
twenty  fathoms  above  and  twelve  beneath  to  them,  strewed  upon  the  shore.    Not  one 
the  water.    They  saw  round  them  more  of  these  trees  could  have  grown  on  the 
than  four  hundred  large  icebergs,  the  fear  of  frozen  soil  of  Nova  Zembla ;  they  were  all 
which  made  them  keep  close  to  the  shore,  brought  down  the  rivers  of  Muscovy  and 
not  aware  of  that  being  the  quarter  where  Tartary,  and  wafted  over  the  ocean  by  winds 
these  dangerous  bodies  were  formed,  and  and  currents.    This  circumstance  gave  a 
along  which  they  chiefly  ranged.    How-  peculiarly  cheerful  colour  to  the  hopes  of 
ever,  they  steered  on,  and  having  passed  the  mariners.  They  trusted  that  Providence, 
what  they  called  Little  Icy  Cape,  came  to  which  had  in  this  surprising  manner  fur- 
Orange  Island,  which  fonns  the  northern  nished  materials  to  buila  a  house,  and  fuel 
extremity  of  Nova  Zembla.    Here  ten  men  to  warm  it,  would  supply  also  whatever  was 
swam  on  shore,  and,  having  mounted  seve-  necessary  for  their  passing  through  the  ap- 
ral  piles  of  ice,  which  rose,  as  it  were,  into  a  proaching  winter,  and  for  returning  at  length 
little  mountain,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  to  their  native  country.     A  sledge  was  in- 
seeing  the  coast  trending  southward,  and  a  stantly  constructed ;  three  men  cut  the  wood, 
wide  open  sea  to  the  south-east.     They  while  ten  drew  it  to  the  spot  marked  out 
hastened  back  to  Barentz  with  those  joyful  for  the  hut.  They  sought  to  raise  a  rampart 
tidings,  and  the  success  of  the  voyage  was  of  earth  for  shelter  and  security,  and  em- 
considered  almost  secure.  ployed  a  long  line  of  fire  in  the  hope  of 
But  these  hopes  were  delusive.     After  softening  the  ground,  but  in  vain.    The 
doubling  what  was  called  Cape  Desire  (now  carpenter  having  died,  it  was  found  impos- 
Zelania),  the  icebergs  mustered  in  such  sible  to  dig  a  grave  for  him,  and  they  loaged 
force,  that  the  crews  gave  up  all  idea  of  his  body  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock, 
doing  more  than  reach  the  strait  of  Way-        The  building  of  the  hut  was  carried  on 
gatz  on  their  return   home.     They   were  with  ardour,  as  affording  the  only  hop)e  of 
driven,  however,    so    rapidly   before   the  life ;  yet  the  cold  endured  in  this  operation 
floating  masses,  that  three  men,  who  had  was  intense,    and  almost   insupportable, 
mounted  one  of  them  to  reconnoitre,  would  When  a  nail  was  put  into  the  mouth,  it  Was 
have  been  left  behind,  but  for  extraordinary  frozen  to  the  lip,  and  brought  the  skin  away, 
exertions  of  agility.    They  were  now  drawn  drawing  blood.    The  snow  sometimes  fell 
direct  into  what  they  called  Icy  Port,  and  so  thick,  for  days  successively,  that  the  sea- 
the  vessel  was  thrown  into  a  position  almost  men  could  not  stir  from  under  cover.  They 
perpendicular,  with  one  end  nearly  touching  had  at  the  same  time  hard  and  perpetual 
the  bottom.   From  this  critical  attitude  they  combats  with  the  Polar  bear.    One  day  the' 
were  relieved  next  day ;  but  fresh  masses  of  master  saw  from  the  ship  three  of  these  furi- 
ice  continually  poured  in,  augmenting  the  ous  animals  running  towards  the  working 
terrible  ramparts  with  which  they  were  en-  party,  and  gave  them  warning  by  loud  cries, 
closed.    One  side  of  the  vessel  was  raised  They  immediately  ran  towards  the  vessel; 
by  successive  pieces  jammed  beneath  it,  when  one  of  them,  in  haste,  fell  into  a  cleft 
but  the  other  v\'as  similarly  elevated;  so  that  in  the  ice,  and  was  given  up  for  lost ;  but 
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the  beazs  overlooked  him,  and  continued  came  the  Arctic  fax,  a  beautiibl  little  crea* 

their  pursuit  of  the  main  body.    The  sailors  tuie,  whose  flesh  resemhied  kid,  and  fur* 

hanDg  at  length  reached  the  ship,  made  the  nished  a  variety  to  their  meals.  They  Iband 

circuit  of  it,  and  mounted  from  behind ;  great  difficulty  in  the  measurement  of  time, 

but  their  pursuers  entered  in  front,  and  ad-  and  on  the  6th  rose  only  hOe  in  the  day, 

fanced  furiously  to  the  attack.    A  man,  when  a  controversy  ensued  whether  it  was 

seut  down  to  the  kitchen  to  light  a  match,  day  or  night.    The  cold  had  stopped  tlie 

was  in  too  great  haste  and  agitation  to  ao-  movements  of  all  the  docks,  but  they  afler- 

complish  that  simple  process,  and  the  mus.  wards  formed  a  sand-glass  of  twelve  hours, 

kefs  were  thus  useless.     The  crew  could  by  which  they  contrived  tolerably  to  esti- 

Dow  parry  the  assault  only  by  throwing  at  mate  their  time. 

the  bears  whatever  came  mst  to  hand,  by  On  the  3d  December,  as  the  sailors  lay 

which  the  attention  of  the  animals  was  al-  in  bed,  they  heard  from  without  a  noise  so 

ways  for  a  moment  attracted,  though  they  tremendous  as  if  aU  the  mountains  of  ice 

returned  to  the  charge  with  fresh  vigour.  At  by  which  they  were  surrounded  had  fallen 

kngth,  when  matters  seemed  approaching  in  pieces  over  eadi  other.    In  feet,  the  first 

to  extremity,  a  halberd  was  darted  at  the  light  which  they  afterwards  obtained  shewed 

laigest,  which  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  a  considerable  extent  of  open  sea ;  yet  this 

audi  force  that  he  retreated,  and  the  others  disruption  must  have  been  produced  by  a 

followed.  merely  internal  movement  of  the  ice,  not  by 

Notwithstanding  this  intense  rigour,  win-  any  tendency  towards  thaw. 

ter  bad  not  vet  thoroughly  set  in.    Several  As  the  season  advanced,  the  cold  became 

dajfs  of  8oath*west  wind  dissolved  a  vast  always  more  and  more  intense.    Eariv  in 

qmntity  of  ice,  and  they  saw  a  wide  open  December  a  dense  fall  of  snow  stopped  up 

sea  without,  while  the  vessel  was  enclosed  all  the  passages  by  which  the  smoxe  could 

within,  as  it  were,  by  a  solid  wall.    By  escape ;  so  Uiat  a  fire,  at  all  fitted  for  the 

October  they  completed  their  hut,  and  pre-  dreadful  inclemency  of  the  season,  led  to  the 

pared  to  convey  thither  their  provisions  and  danger  of  suffocation.    Tlie  men  were  thus 

stores.    Some  painful  discoveries  were  now  obliged  to  keep  the  room  at  a  misembly  low 

made.     Severau  tuns  of  fine  Dantzic  beer,  temperature,  for  which  they  used  the  imper- 

of  an  agreeable  and  medicinal  quality,  and  feet  remedy  of  heated  stones,  passed  from 

from  whidi  they  had   anticipated  much  one  bed  to  another.    One  great  trouble  was 

comfort,  had  finraen  so  hard  as  to  break  the  how  to  wash  their  clothes;  whenever  they 

cafts,  bursting  even  the  iron  hoops  by  which  took  these  up  from  the  boiling  water,  and 

ihejr  were  held.      The  contents,   indeed,  b^an  to  wnng  them,  the  linen  firoze  in 

existed  in  the  form  of  ice,  but  this,  when  their  hands ;  and  when  they  himg  them  up 

thawed,  had  merely  the  tasto  of  bad  water;  to  dry,  the  side  farthest  from  the  fire  was 

and  though  in  the  middle  they  found  a  hard  frozen.     The  cold  becoming  always 

hqnor  concentrating    in  itself  the  whole  more  rigorous,  ice  two  inches  thidk  was 

stiengfii  of  the  beer,  it  had  not  the  true  formed  on  the  walls.  At  length  their  suffer^- 

ftivour  and  character  of  that   beverage,  ings  came  to  such  an  extremity,  that,  cast- 

'Riey  made  trial  of  mixing  the  two  together,  ing  at  each  other  languishing  and  piteous 

but  without  being  able  to  restore  its  proper  looks,  they  anticipated  that  this  must  end  in 

relish  and  virtue.  the  extinction  of  life.     Ihev  now  resolved 

The  sun,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  that,  cost  what  it  might,  they  should  for 

ooly  pleasure  and  consolation,  began  now  once  be  thoroughly  wanned,  lliey  repaired, 

to  pay  only  short  visits,  and  to  give  signs  of  therefore,  to  the  ship,  whence  they  brought 

lus  approaching  departure.    He  rose  in  the  an  ample  supply  of  coal ;  and  having  kin- 

aoQtb-south-east,  and  set  in  the  south-south-  died  an  immense  fire,  and  carefully  stopped 

west,  while  the  moon  was  scarcely  dimmed  up  the  mndows   and  every  aperture  by 

^  his  presence.    On  the  1st  of  November  which  the  cold  could  penetrate,  they  did 

hn  foil  orb  was  still  seen  for  a  short  inter-  bring  themselves  into  a  most  comfortable 

▼al;  on  the  2d  it  mted  on  the  horizon,  temperature.     In  this  delicious  state,  to 

from  which  it  did  not  detach  itself;  on  the  which  they  had  been  so  long  strangers,  they 

4th  the  sky  was  calm  and  clear,  but  no  sun  went  to  rest,  and  talked  gaily  for  some  time 

rose  or  set  before  falling  asleep.     Suddenly,  in  the 

The  dreary  winter  night  of  three  months,  middle  of  the  night,  several  wakened  in  a 

which  had  now  set  in,  was  not,  however,  state  of  the  most  painful  vertigo ;  their  cries 

without  some  alleviations.    The  moon,  now  roused  the  rest,  and  all  found  themselves 

at  the  foil,  wheded  her  pale  but  perpetual  more  or  less  in  the  same  alarming  pi^ica- 

cirde  round  the  horizon.    With  the  sun  ment.    On  attempting  to  rise^  they  became 

disappeared  also  the  bear,  and  in  his  room  dizzy,  and  could  neither  stand  nor  walk.  At 

2d.  series,  no.  2. — VOL.  I.  K                              146:— VOL.  xiir. 
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length  two  or  three  contrived  to  stagger  to. 
wards  the  door ;  bnt  the  first  who  opened  it 
fell  down  insensible  amone  the  snow.  De 
Veer,  who  stood  behind,  revived  him 
by  poaring  vinegar  on  his  face ;  and  the 
wintiy  air,  which  had  been  their  greatest 
dread,  now  restored  life  to  the  whole  party. 

These  unhappy  mariners  being  thus  com- 
pelled to  affora  a  certain  access  to  the  win- 
try  blast,  its  effects  became  always  more  and 
more  insupportable.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
fire  had  lost  all  power  of  conveying  heat ; 
their  clothes  were  white  with  snow  and  hoar- 
frost ;  their  stockings  were  burned  before  the 
feet  felt  any  warmth,  and  this  burning  was 
announced  by  smell  rather  than  by  feeling. 
Yet,  in  the  very  midst  of  these  sufferings, 
remembering  that  the  5th  January  was  the 
Feast  of  the  Kings,  they  besought  the  mas- 
ter that  they  might  be  allowed  to  celebrate 
that  great  Dutch  festival.  They  had  saved 
a  little  wine  and  two  pounds  of  flour,  with 
which  they  fried  pancakes  in  oil ;  the  tickets 
were  drawn,  the  gunner  was  crowned  king 
of  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  evening  passed  as 
merrily  as  if  they  had  been  at  home  round 
their  native  fireside.  Nothing  can  more 
strikingly  illustrate  the  salutaiy  effects  pro- 
duced even  in  these  desperate  circumstances 
by  mental  occupation  and  amusement — 
effects  of  which  Captain  Parry  afterwards 
naade  so  happy  a  use. 

About  the  middle  of  January  the  crews 
began  to  experience  some  abatement  of 
that  deep  darkness  in  which  they  had  so 
long  been  involved.  On  throwing  a  bowl, 
they  could  see  it  run  along  the  ground, 
which  was  before  impossible.  Soon  after, 
about  midday,  a  faint  flush  was  seen  to  tinge 
the  horizon ;  and  this  first  dawn  of  the  an- 
nual morning  revived  in  their  hearts  the 
hope  which  was  almost  extinguished.  On 
the  24th,  De  Veer  and  two  others  ran  in  to 
say,  that  they  had  seen  a  portion  of  the  sun's 
disk.  Barentz  demonstrated,  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  that  this  could  not  take 
place  for  fifteen  days.  Many,  however, 
trusted  more  to  the  eyes  of  their  com- 
panions ;  and  bets  were  taken,  which  could 
not  be  decided  in  the  two  following  days  in 
consequence  of  a  heavy  fog  in  which  the  air 
was  involved.  The  27th,  however,  being 
clear,  they  went  out  in  a  body,  and  saw, 
ascending  above  the  horizon,  the  Jull  orb  of 
that  great  luminary.  Joy  took  possession 
of  their  hearts,  and  Barentz  in  vain  conti- 
nued to  prove,  that  this  appearance  was  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  science.  He  was 
not  aware  of  the  extensive  power  of  refraction 
in  this  northern  air,  which,  in  Capt.  Parry's 
expedition,  produced  a  similar  abridgment 
in  the  duration  of  the  Polar  winter. 


Affairs  now  assumed  a  more  cheerful 
aspect.  Instead  of  constantly  moping  in 
the  hut,  the  men  went  out  daily,  employed 
themselves  in  walking,  running,  and  athletic 
games,  which  warmed  their  bodies  and  pre- 
served their  health.  With  the  sun,  how- 
ever, appeared  their  old  enemy  the  bear. 
One  attacked  them  amid  so  thick  a  mist  that 
they  could  not  see  to  point  their  pieces,  and 
sought  shelter  in  the  hut.  The  bear  came 
to  tibe  door,  and  made  the  most  desperate 
attempts  to  burst  it  open ;  but  the  master 
kept  his  back  firmly  set  against  it,  and  the 
animal  at  last  retreated.  Soon  after,  he 
mounted  the  roof,  where,  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  enter  by  the  chimney,  he  made 
furious  attempts  to  pull  it  down,  having 
torn  the  sail  in  which  it  was  wrapped ;  all 
the  while  his  frightful  and  hungry  roarings 
spread  dismay  through  the  mansion  be^ 
neath;  at  length  he  retreated.  Another 
came  so  close  to  the  man  on  guard,  who 
was  looking  another  way,  that,  on  receiving 
the  alarm  from  those  within,  and  looking 
about,  he  saw  himself  almost  in  the  jaws  (^ 
the  bear;  however,  he  had  the  presence  of 
mind  instantly  to  fire,  when  the  animal  was 
struck  in  the  head,  retreated,  and  was  after- 
wards pursued  and  despatched. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  sun  had  in- 
spired hopes  that  the  weather  would  become 
continually  more  mild  and  agreeable.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  severe  disappointment, 
when,  in  February,  a  heavy  north-east  gale 
brought  a  cold  more  intense  than  ever,  and 
buried  the  hut  again  under  snow.  This  was 
the  more  deeply  felt,  as  the  men's  strength 
and  supply  of  generous  food  to  recruit  it 
were  alike  on  the  decline.  They  no  longer 
attempted  daily  to  clear  a  road,  but  those 
who  were  able  went  out  and  in  by  the  chim- 
ney. A  dreadful  calamity  then  overtook 
them  in  the  failure  of  their  stock  of  wood 
for  fuel.  They  began  to  gather  all  the  frag- 
ments which  had  been  thrown  away,  or  lay 
scattered  about  the  hut;  but  these  being 
soon  exhausted,  it  behoved  them  to  cany 
out  their  sledge  in  search  of  more.  To  dig 
the  trees,  however,  out  of  the  deep  snow, 
and  drag  them  to  the  hut,  was  a  task  which, 
in  their  present  exhausted  state,  would  have 
appeared  impossible,  had  they  not  felt  that 
they  must  do  it  or  perish. 

In  the  course  of  March  and  April  the 
weather  became  milder,  and  the  attention 
of  all  the  crew  was  drawn  to  plans  and  pros- 
pects of  return.  Southward,  on  the  side  of 
Tartaiy,  the  icy  masses  were  still  floating, 
but  to  the  north-east  there  was  an  immense 
open  sea.  Yet  the  barriers  which  enclosed 
the  ship  not  only  continued,  but,  to  their 
inexpressible  grief,  rapidly  increased,  pro- 
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\Mf  fiom  the  fragments  which  floated  in 
npoD  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  exterior 
mass.  In  the  middle  of  March  these  ram- 
parts were  only  75  paces  broad,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May  they  were  500.  These  piles 
of  ice  resembled  the  houses  of  a  great  city, 
iolerspeised  with  apparent  towers,  steeples, 
and  chimneys.  Tne  sailors,  viewing  with 
despair  this  position  of  the  vessel,  earnestly 
entreated  permission  to  fit  out  the  two  boats, 
and  in  them  to  undertake  the  voyage  home- 
ward. The  master  at  length  agreed,  pro- 
vided  there  was  no  better  prospect  by  the 
end  of  May.  From  the  20th  to  the  26th  a 
north  wind  came  on,  and  blew  upon  them  a 
still  greater  quantity  of  ice ;  so  that  they  no 
kxiger  hentated  to  begin  their  work,  and  to 
bring  from  the  ship  sails  and  cordage.  The 
mere  digging  of  the  boats  from  under  the 
snow  was  a  most  laborious  task,  and  the 
equipment  of  them  would  have  been  next  to 
impossible,  but  for  the  enthusiasm  with 
whidi  it  was  undertaken.  By  the  11th  of 
Jane,  they  had  the  vessels  fitted  out,  their 
clothes  packed,  and  the  provisions  emfcKuked. 
Tben,  however,  they  had  to  cut  a  way 
through  the  steeps  and  walls  of  ice  which 
intervened  between  them  and  the  open  sea. 
Amid  the  extreme  fatigue  of  digging,  break- 
ing, and  cutting,  they  were  kept  in  play  by 
a  huge  bear  which  had  come  over  the  frozen 
sea  from  Tartary. 

At  length  the  crew  having  embarked  all 
their  clothes  and  provisions,  set  sail  on  the 
14th  with  a  westerly  breeze.  In  the  three 
following  days  they  passed  the  Cape  of 
Isles,  Cape  Desire,  and  came  to  Orange 
Isle,  always  working  their  way  through 
modi  encumbering  ice.  As  they  were  ofi* 
Icy  Cape,  Barentz,  long  struggling  with 
severe  illness,  and  now  feeling  his  end  ap- 
proach, desired  himself  to  be  lifted  up,  that 
oe  mig^t  take  a  last  view  of  that  fatal  and 
terrible  boundary,  on  which  he  gazed  for  a 
considerable  time. 

On  the  following  day,  the  vessels  were 
again  involved  amid  masses  of  drifuice,aDd 
were  so  forcibly  struck,  as  well  as  squeezed 
between  opposite  fields,  that  the  men  had 
bid  a  final  adieu  to  each  other.  Seeing, 
however,  a  body  of  fixed  ice  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, De  Veer  took  a  rope,  and  leaped  from 
fragment  to  fragment,  till  he  arrived  on  the 
firm  surface.  A  communication  thus  formed, 
they  landed  first  the  sick,  then  the  stores  and 
provisions,  and,  finally,  they  drew  the  boats 
themselves  upon  the  ice.  During  this  deten- 
tion, Barentz  being  informed  of  the  severe 
illness  of  one  Adrianson,  said,  that  he  him* 
sdf  was  not  fiir  from  his  end.  As  he  con- 
tinued, however,  conversing  and  looking  on 
a  chart  of  the  voyage  made  by  De  Veer,  it 


was  thought  that  his  disease  could  not  be  so 
serious,  till  he  pushed  aside  the  chart,  asked 
for  a  drau^t  of  water,  and  immediately 
expired.  This  event  extremely  afflicted  the 
crews,  both  fiom  their  personal  attachment 
to  Bmntz,  and  the  loss  of  his  skill  in  pilot* 
ing  the  vesseb. 

The  sailors,  vrith  some  drift-wood,  re- 
paired the  boats;  the  ice,  however,  was  still 
close  around,  and  they  were  strack  with  the 
fear  that  they  would  never  escape  from  this 
bank,  but  must  perish  upon  it.  On  the  22d, 
however,  there  appearea  open  sea  at  a  little 
distance,  and  having  dragged  the  boats  over 
successive  pieces  of  ice,  they  were  again 
afloat.  In  the  three  following  days  they 
reached  Cape  Nassau,  the  ice  fineqoently  stop- 
ping them,  but  opening  again  like  the  gates 
of  a  sluice,  and  allowing  a  passage.  On  the 
26th,  they  were  obliged  once  more  to  di»* 
embark  and  pitch  their  tents  on  the  frozen 
suHace.  On  the  opposite  coast  they  saw 
immense  herds  of  sea-cows,  (walrus,)  and 
the  air  darkened  with  numberless  birds. 
While  they  were  fast  asleep  in  the  tent,  the 
sentinel  called  out,  **  Three  heart/  three 
bears/*'  The  whole  crew  were  instantly 
out ;  their  muskets  were  charged  only  with 
small  shot  for  birds;  however,  **  these  sweet- 
meats,*' though  they  could  not  inflict  any 
serious  wound,  induced  the  monsters  to 
turn,  when  one  of  them  was  pursued  and 
killed.  The  dead  bear  was  carried  off  ia 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  survivors  to  the 
most  rugged  parts  of  the  ice,  where  the  two 
devoured  a  large  portion  of  his  carcass. 

The  year  was  now  advanced ;  the  bright 
light  of  the  sun  and  the  occasional  south- 
westerly breezes  dissolved  the  ice,  and  gra- 
dually opened  a  way  before  them.  It 
brought,  however,  dangers  of  a  new  class. 
The  distinction  between  fixed  and  floating 
ice  had  now  almost  ceased,  the  former 
melting  continually  away.  As  they  thought 
themselves  lying  secure  on  a  large  field,  a 
body  of  icebeigs  came  in  from  the  open 
sea,  struck  and  dashed  it  to  pieces.  The 
packages  were  separated  from  the  boats, 
and  several  dropped  into  the  water.  It  was 
laborious  to  scramble  over  the  detached 
firagments  to  a  place  of  safety,  while  the 
weighty  articles  sank  into  the  softened  ice, 
not  without  the  greatest  risk  of  falling  to 
the  bottom.  For  twelve  hours  the  sailors 
floundered  through  this  loose  and  broken 
surface  before  they  could  establish  them- 
selves on  the  field  which  was  attached  to 
the  land. 

The  2d  of  July  was  the  finest  day  yet 
seen  in  Nova  Zembla;  and  the  weatj^r 
continuing  favourable,  produced  on  the  7th 
an  open  sea,  to  which,  with  great  labour,    ^ 
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the  men  SQOceeded  in  dragging  the  boats. 
From  this  time  their  progress,  Siougfa  often 
obstructed^  was  never  entirely  stopped.  In 
several  of  the  rocky  bays  they  cau^t  an  im- 
mense number  of  birds,  these  poor  animals 
not  having  yet  learned  to  (ear  man«  and  al- 
lowing themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand. 
Near  Admiralty  Bay  they  saw  two  hundred 
sea-cows  lying  on  a  bank  of  ice,  and  at- 
tacked them ;  but  these  powerful  animals 
advanced  to  the  combat,  snorting  and  blowr 
ing  in  so  tremendous  a  manner,  that,  had 
not  a  fresh  wind  sprung  up,  the  mariners 
might  have  been  in  a  serious  predicament ; 
and  they  repented  bitterly,  amid  so  many 
inevitable  evils,  to  have  brought  on  them- 
selves one  so  very  unnecessary. 

On  the  28th,  after  passing  the  bay  of  St. 
Lawrence,  when  they  approached  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Nova  Zembla,  the 
navigators  discovered,  with  surprise  and 
joy,  two  Russian  vessels  at  anchor.  They 
approached,  and  were  received  with  tfaie 
usual  courtesy  of  that  Taiion,^' Edinburgh 
Cabinet  lAbrofy,  vol.  i. 

NOTES  ON  SIR  UUMPHRT  DAVT's  TWELFTH 
LECTURE,  DELIVERED  IN  DUBLIN,  NO- 
VEMBER 29th,  1810. 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  the  Voltaic 
circle  are  negative.— Sulphur  is  positive  to 
acid,  and  acid  negative  to  sulphur. 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  non-conduc- 
tors in  a  cold  state :  electiici^  only  acts 
on  them  when  in  fusion.  The  electric 
spark  passed  through  fluid  sulphur  in  a 
glass  tube,  produced  fire  and  light,  and  the 
emission  of  gas  consisting  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Both  sulphur  and  phosphorus  contain 
inflammable  air ;  there  is  reason  to  expect 
a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  in  them.  Tliis 
is  proved  by  potasium.  Exper,  A  little  trav 
of  platina,  put  into  an  exhausted  retort,  with 
a  bit  of  potasium  and  sulphur  on  the  tray, 
kindles  into  light,  by  the  heat  of  a  candle, 
or  lamp :  hence  the  sulphur  has  oxygen ; 
for  if  it  had  not,  the  hydrogen  would  weigh 
less  after,  than  the  loss  of  the  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  in  the  combustion,  which  is 
not  the  case.  Potasium  and  phosphorus, 
in  an  exhausted  retort,  do  not  inflame  as 
sulphur :  it  forms  a  new  compound  in  wa« 
ter,  viz.  acid  of  phosphorus,  which  gives 
phosphorus  and  hydrogen.  The  latter  is 
'  proved  by  its  inflammability,  hence  phos- 
phorus contains  some  oxygen. 

Oxygen,  muriate  of  potash,  and  phos- 
phorus, having  the  sulphuric  acid  poured  to 
the  bottom  tlirougfa  a  tunnel,  bums  under 
water. 


Oxygen  makes  mercuxy  a  non-conduc- 
tor ;  hydrogen  makes  chai^  of  the  electric 
spark  take  eflfect 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur,  if  free  from 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  may  become  metals. 

Charcoal  is  an  earthly  alkali.  The  dia- 
mond is  said  to  be  pure  carbon :  it  produces 
carbonic  acid,  by  combustion  with  oxygen. 
Plumbago  is  the  pure  carbon.  Diamond 
only  relates  to  charcoal,  as  both  stones  and 
earths  are  metallic  oxids.  The  diamond 
powder  by  combustion  with  potasium 
yielded  oxygen,  and  became  black  like 
plumbago.  All  metals  are  comprised  of 
charcoal  and  oxygen.  Hence  the  diamond, 
which  is  a  stone,  forms  a  link  in  the  chain, 
and  is  carbon  by  analogy. 

All  inflammable  things  are  brought  into 
combustion,  either  by  oxygen  oi  oxygenized 
muriatic  acid. 

Boracic  and  fluoric  acids  were  not  decom- 
posed till  lately  by  electricity.  Boracic  acid 
IS  a  non-conductor,  but  by  water  it  takes 
the  electric  charge ;  and  when  poured  on  a 
plate  of  platina,  on  the  negative  side  was  a 
dark  inflammable  substance  which  is  a  non- 
conductor, and  prevents  the  perfection  of 
the  separation,  but  by  burning  this,  boracic 
acid  is  reproduced,  which  is  permeable  to 
water,  though  not  combined  with  it.  The 
lecturer  tried  if  potasium  would  aid  the 
decomposition.  He  put  it  in  a  tube  with 
moist  boracic  acid ;  it  burned  with  a  green 
light,  reproducing  potash,  and  the  bsee  of 
boracic  acid,  in  a  red  heat.  This  borax 
being  washed  with  salt  and  acid,  became 
pure.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  sulphuric  gas, 
nitric  gas,  and  combines  with  sulphur.    • 

In  a  retort  of  oxygen  gas,  it  bums  and 
reproduces  boracic  add. 

This  is  a  new  matter,  and  a  combination 
never  formed  before  1807 :  it  hardens  cop- 
per, and  can  be  made  of  iron  by  white  heat, 
nut  not  pure. 

The  fluoric  acid  discovered  by  Scheele, 
is  never  pure;  if  made  vrith  lead,  it  has 
water  combined ;  if  with  glass  or  silicious 
earth,  by  the  electric  spark  it  yields  dense 
white  ftunes !  With  silex  and  borax  it 
forms  fluo-boracic,  and  by  the  spark  fluo- 
silex. 

With  potasium,  the  fluo-silex  gas  de- 
composes it,  and  makes  a  fawn-coloured 
base  of  fluoric  acid. — Exper,  A  bit  of 
potasium  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  then 
filled  with  fluoric  acid  gas  heat,  makes 
combustion,  which  leaves  the  base  behind. 

A  body  which  resists  decomposition,  is 
one  whose  combination  is  most  attractive. 
Hence  refractory  bodies  have  the  strongest 
play  of  a£5nity. 

In  the  last  lecture  some  persons  conceived 
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Ifcat  what  was  spoken  of  the  combiistioa  Oiymuiiate    of  potash   and    8idphur» 

of  solpbar  or  phosplionis  with  potasiom,  or    canstiCy    lime    and    salvolBtiley    pro> 

seemed  to  allow  that  the  oxjfgea  in  them  dooe^  with  ammoniacal  gas,  an  daslic  air, 

was  the  canae  t>f  combastion;  that  this  firtai  to  life..   It  is  a  volatile  alkali;  this 

ii  not  the    feet,    a  combastion    of  sol-  gas  sopparts  combustion;  and  if  infused 

pfanr  from  iron  baijies  is  made,  dear  of  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  increases  its 

oijgen.  burning  in  combination  whh  the  carbonic 

Pine  inflammable  sulphur,  without  ozj«  add  gas  of  the  wick, 

gen  in  it,  would  produce  combustion  with  Ammoniacal  gas  is  decomposed  by  the 

potaunm. — Exper.     A   little    powder  of  dectric  8[)ark  in  the  manner  before  de- 

aiaenic  with  a  bit  of  potasium,  in  an  ex.  scribed ;   it   affords   the    strongest   alkali 

haosted  retort,  {»oduces  combustion  with-  known« 

cot  any  ooqrgcn.  The  ammonia  comiected  with  the  nega- 

Heat  and  light  are  merely  results  of  the  tive  wire,  in  contact  with  mercmy,  forms  an 

ialense  energy  of  combination.  amalgam  possessed  of  extraordinary  powers. 

Oxygen  and  oxymuriatic  add  gas,  have  Tbe  alkali  is  to  be  moistened.     The 

moie  adSnity  (or  combustible  bodies,  than  mercury,  in  the  common  form  of  a  globule 

any  other  products ;  and  hence  appear  the  of  quicksilver,  placed  in  the  former,  itswdls 

principal  canses  of  combustion :  but  they  to  ten  times  its  bulk,  and  becomes  fixed, 

are  not  excludve  canses ;  for  any  bodies,  soft  yet  solid  1    Ibis  is  an  amalgam  of  the 

however  destitute  of  their  nature,  that  have  metal  of  ammonia  with  mercury,  in  the 

much  affinity  for  ^'combination,  will  cause  same  manner  as  the  metal  of  lime  and 

heat  and  light  to  appear.  other  earths  were  procored  by  such  amal- 

Potaah  solution,  heated  in  a  retort  with  gam.    In  air  it  decomposes ;  and  the  mer* 

phospboins,  produces  a  gas  fliat  takes  fire  cury  and  the  ammonia  are  reproduced,  the 

iostantiy  on  contact  with  the  air.  former  in  a  globule;  the  latter  shews  its 

In  oxygen  this  gas  is  very  brilliant.    In  alkaline  property,  by  turning  yellow  tarme- 

oiynuiriatic  acid  it  bums  green :  it  must  be  ric  paper  a  bright  brown, 

let  in'by  small  quantities,  or  it  will  explode.  If  tne  mercury  is  weighed  before  and  af- 

It  gives  oat  hydrogen,  and  leaves  phosphate  ter  amalgamation,  it  proves  tint  100th  part 

of  potash.     The    oxymuriatic  acid    gas,  of  its  weight  caused  the  soUdificaition.    The 

leaves  muriatic  add  in  combinatioD.    Sul-  amalgam  in  water  gives  ammonia  and  hy- 

pfanretled  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  the  drogen  gas,  besides  the  mercury. 

dectric  spark,  and  deposits  sulphur.  This  amalgam  is  made  without  the  Vol- 

Eiper.    ^ght  hundred  pair  of  plates  taic  battery  by  potasium.    First  aroalga- 

eooummicate  Arougfa  a  sphere  of  glass  foil  mate  a  small  bit  of  potasium  with    the 

of  the  gas  ;  and  the  spark  being  exdted  by  mercury  by  gentle  heat ;  then  add  the  am- 

the  carbon  at  the  end  of  the  wires,  decom-  monia:  in  one  moment  the  quicksilver  is 

position  takes   place  with    white    fiimes,  fixed  1  and  if  more  mercury  is  added,  it 

which  descend  and  deposit  sulphur  on  the  also  swells  and  solidifies!— [Note.    Mer- 

interior  sorfiice  of  the  glass.    In  this  man-  cury  is  equally  fixed  by  frost ;  ndther  fixa- 

ner  several  other  gasses  are  decomposed.  tions  are  permanent.     Query :  From  the 

Hus  decomposition  is    made   without  equalactionof  the  battery,  and  of  potasium, 

dectridty  by  potasium,  and  forms  a  new  which  is  a  product  of  the  battery,  whether 

compound.  the  new  metals  are  more  than  the  alkalies 

Tne  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  potasium  and  earths  imbued  with  a  metallic  transitory 

aopport  combustion  free    of  any  oxygen,  appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  electric 

cioept  diat  portion  which  the  lecturer  sus-  fire  haviiig  passed  through  the  copper  and 

peds  to  exist  in  all  common  sulphur  and  zinc,  exdtea  to  oxidation  in  the  weak  mi>- 

phosphoros,  through  defect  of  purification.  riatic  add  which  filb  the  trough  ?    As  there 

The  combinations  of  hydrogen  and  char-  is  no  fire  vrithoot  foel,  can  the  electrid^ 

coal  are  various,  because  they  can  be  con-  convey  its  metallic  fiiel  to  the  earth,  or  salt 

deosed  in  various  proportions.  be  said  to  become  a  metal,  any  other  than 

Hydrogen  may  take  up  twice  its  bulk  of  as  petrified  wood  is  called  stone,  or  iron 

space,  and  be  of  course  weaker;  hence  as  steeped  in  vitriol   seems  copper?]     The 

carbonic  acid  can  do  the  same,  there  may  metal  of  ammonia  cannot  be  separated  in  a 

be  two  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  carbon,  or  one  metallic  state  from  the  amalgam ;  the  por- 

of '  hydrogen    to    two  of  carbon,  or   an  tion  of  ammonia  metal  is  so  small,  that  it  is 

equal  quantity  of  each ;  the  latter  mixture  decomposed  by  a  particle  of  moisture  too 

is  the  gas-light,  which  issuing  from  a  tube,  small  to  be  observed  in  the  mercury ;  and 

and  being  set  fire  to,  burns  as  fest  as  it  if  by  distillation  this  water  arises,  it  fiist 

gets  out.  decomposes  tlie  ammonia  metal. 
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Professor  Davy  said,  that  he  thought  the 
analysis  of  ammonia  will  lead  to  future  dis- 
coveries: it  may  be,  that  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  are  elements  in  its  composition, 
and  the  composition  of  all  things,  and  by 
their  respective  preponderance  raise  or  lower 
their  states;  but  this  is  hypothesis.  It  is 
however  certain,  that  all  bodies  are  constant 
in  their  proportions  to  combination.  This 
fact  was  first  published  by  Higgins,  (Lee- 
turer  of  the  Dublin  Society),  twenty  years 
ago ;  but  it  has  been  nevertheless  overlooked 
till  lately,  and  other  chemists  now  assume 
it  as  their  own.  From  these  grounds  tlie 
lecturer  thinks  that  the  science  of  chemistry 
can  be  founded  on  arithmetical  mathema- 
tics. This,  he  said,  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  humble  method  of  beads  of  seversd 
colours,  for  the  several  prime  constituent 
parts  in  the  most  simple  order,  and  he  finds 
that  it  points  out  the  nature  of  all  bodies, 
not  only  simple,  but  the  most  compound. 

If  electricity  is  found  to  be  as  constant 
as  chemistry  in  the  arrangement  of  bodies, 
by  the  weight  of  their  respective  combina- 
tion, the  powers  of  affinity  will  have  a 
mathematical  certainty  of  result.  This  will 
be  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  atomical 
philosophy,  as  well  as  in  chemistry,  which  is 
now,  the  lecturer  thinks,  in  the  same  infant 
state  that  astronomy  was.  in  the  time  of 
Galileo.  And  as  that  confusion  was  made 
order  by  the  Newtonian  system,  so  he  looks 
forward  in  future  times  for  some  system  of 
chemistry  worthy  of  the  grand  scenes  na- 
ture presents  to  us,  for  which  modem  che- 
mistry is  inadequate. 

The  ancients  generalized,  without  waiting 
for  facts :  let  it  not  be  so  now.  Let  not 
human  imagination  erect  systems  for  nature ; 
but  let  nature  erect  a  system  for  human 
imagination; 

It  is  an  unbounded  field,  prolific  in  na- 
tional benefits,  and  enlarging  human  limits 
while  it  refines  human  nature.  The  Grer- 
man  monk  who  deflagrated  nitre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal,  took  personal  animosity  from 
the  soldier's  breast,  and,  with  a  new  art  of 
war,  founded  a  new  moral  feeling. 

In  a  country  advancing  in  civilization, 
the  great  and  permanent  objects  of  nature 
which  the  researches  of  philosophy  afibrd 
the  mind,  and  the  arts  afibrd  the  body,  give 
a  beneficial  occupation  to  people,  whose 
energies  may  otherwise  be  directed  on  the 
transitory  politics  of  human  opinion. 
Numbers  of  people,  who  cannot  ever  con- 
ceive the  principles  of  science,  may  take 
the  most  effectual  part  in  them,  like  the 
man  who  conducts  a  steam-engine,  or  the 
artificer  of  an  electric  conductor.  In  times 
of  peril,  a  country  may  be  invincible  by  its 


science  and  arts.  The  Greek  fire  destroyed 
an  invading  fleet  Optics  produced  the 
burning  glass.  The  spring  and  lever  ac- 
tuated the  catapultse ;  but  these  are  all  ex- 
ceeded by  modem  arts — and  new  sources  of 
defence  aro  open,  more  legitimate  than  the 
principles  of  war,  by  which  an  universal 
empire  is  at  this  time  (1810)  attempted. 

The  observation  of  divine  wisdom  in  the 
Creator,  must  lead  the  student  in  science  to 
contemplate  the  perfection  of  that  Intelli- 
gence, which  formed  and  supports  all. 

Ignorance  produces  sloth  and  inactivity, 
but  science  is  the  parent  of  industry ;  and 
while  science  is  patronized  in  this  city,  the 
best  results  may  be  expected  in  the  exam- 
ple and  instruction  furnished  by  superior 
rank  supplying  information  on  subjects  of 
importance  to  the  wel&re  of  all  classes  of 
the  community. 


VARIETY  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  IVORY. 

Although  this  valuable  article  is  very  gene- 
rally known,  the  following  particulars  re- 
specting its  source,  nature,  and  character, 
can  hardly  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  most 
of  our  numerous  readers.  Almost  eveiy  one 
knows  that  ivory  is  procured  from  the  tusks, 
or  large  conical  teeth,  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
elephant ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
teeth  of  the  sea  unicorn,  the  morse,  and  the 
hippopotamus. 

The  elephants*  tusks  from  Africa  are  in 
general  preferred  by  the  dealers  in  this  arti- 
cle ;  they  generally  run  considerably  larger; 
but  it  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  ivory 
from  Ceylon  is  less  liable  to  turn  yellow 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, whence  it  is  sold  at  a  higher  price 
than  the  other.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of 
this  merchandise  is  brought  from  Africa; 
and  a  part  of  Guinea,  which  has  furnished 
the  greatest  quantity  of  it,  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Ivory  Coast ;  the  tract  of  coast 
from  Cape  Palmas  to  ApoUonia,  or  Tres- 
punta,  is  more  particularly  known  by  this 
appellation.  But  the  principal  market  for 
some  time  past  iappears  to  have  been  at  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  ivory  is  sup- 
posed to  be  found  of  superior  quality;  in- 
deed, the  English  merchants  at  Sural  pay  a 
greater  price  for  the  tusks  furnished  by  this 
part  of  the  coast  than  for  such  as  are  brought 
from  any  other  part  of  Africa. 

The  best  tusks  arc  those  that  are  least 
curved,  without  spots,  and  most  solid  to- 
wards the  base.  Some  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject pretend  that  such  elephants  as  inhabit 
swampy  places,  generally  produce  blue, 
spon^,  and  knotty  tusks,  in  every  respect 
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uAnar  to  those  of  elephants  Hving  in  hilly  by  the  saw ;  sometimes  (for  delicate  wori^) 

countries,  or  on  dry  plains.   The  Ethiopian  under  water,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being 

depbants'  tusks,  accordmg  to  Paul  Lucas,  heated  or  rent  in  the  opeiation.    It  is  po- 

are  famished  with  larger  cavities,  and  are  hshed  with  pumioe  and  tripoli.     Ivory  has 

therefore  less  esteemed.  been  said  to  become  soft  by  being  placed  in 

Elephants'  teeth  constitute  a  very  impor-  mustard ;   but  that   end  is  attained  with 

taut  article  of  commerce.    Labat  comouted  greater  certainty  by  steeping  it  in  some 

the  quantity  of  ivory  annually  imported  into  diluted  mineral  acid.    Both  ivory  and  com- 

Fianoe  in  his  time,  by  the  Senegal  company,  mon  bones  become  also  soft  by  being  im- 

to  be  500  quintals,  or  50,000  pounds.    In  mened  in  an  alkaline  lye  made  of  soda  and 

1784,  the  number  of  tusks  imported  into  quick-lime. 

Nantes  was  744,  besides  360  pounds  weight;  By  burning  this  substance  in  closed  ve»- 

and  into  Havre  de  Grace,  in  the  same  year,  sels,  and  afterwards  levigating  it  with  water 

435  tusks  and  1805  pounds,  and  intoBour-  on  a  porphyry  slab,  we  procure  what  is 

deaux  5999  pounds.    In  the  following  year  called  black  ivory ^  much  used  for  painting, 

3007  pounds  and.  471  tusks  were  imported  and  other  purposes  that  require  a  very  in- 

into  Nantes ;  in  1787,  16,184  pounds  and  tense  velvet-like  black  colour. 

395  leeth ;  and  into  Havre  de  Grace  3784  Cuvier,  in  examining  the  varieties  of  tusks, 

pounds.  and  the  differences  remariced  in  this  respect 

In  an  account  which  the  house  of  com*  among  elephants,  observes,  that  their  texture 

moos  ordered  to  be  given  in,  of  the  quanti-  exhibits  no  imp(»tant  difference.    Italways 

ties  of  the  principal  articles  in  the  nature  of  presents,  upon  its  transverse  section,  those 

raw  materials,  imported  and  used  in  the  streaks  which  proceed  like  an  arc  of  a  circle 

manufiauitures  of  Great  Britain  for  twelve  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and 

years  preceding  the  year  1799,  we  find  the  form,  in  growing,  curvilinear  lozenges  whidt 

following,  respecting  the  importation  of  ele-  occupy  the  wliole  disk,  and  which  are  more 

phants'  teeth ;  viz.  or  less  broad,  and  more  or  less  perceptible 

to  the  eye.  This  character,  common  to  all 
elephant  ivory,  and  depending  immediately 
on  the  pores  of  their  pulpy  nucleus,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  tusks  of  any  other  animal. 
It  is  to  be  seen  in  all  fossil  tusks,  and  it  re- 
futes the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  adopted  by 
some  other  writers,  and  even  by  Dnnaeus, 
The  component  parts  of  ivory  being  the  that  the  mammoth  horns  might  have  he- 
same  as  those  of  bones  (viz.  phosphate  of  longed  to  the  Trichecus  rosmarus.  The  tusks 
lime  combined  with  a  gelatinous  substance,)  of  these  animals,  however,  seem  wholly 
and  differing  only  with  regard  to  texture,  composed  of  small  round  accumulated 
hardness,  and  whiteness,  the  preparations  it  grains. 

undergoes  in  the  arts  are  equally  applicable  The  size  of  tusks  varies  according  to  the 

to  the  bones  of  animals.     The  whiteness  species,  sexes,  and  varieties;  and  as  they  are 

which  ivory  acquires  depends  chiefly  on  the  growing  all  their  lives,  age,  more  than  any 

degree  of  dryness  it  has  obtained.    When  thing  else,  influences  their  dimensions.  The 

yellow,  its  gelatinous  matter  is  altered  by  African  elephant,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 

the  air,  and  appears  to  be  combined  with  ascertain,  has  very  large  tusks  in  both  sexes, 

the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Oxygenated  Th^  African  female,  seventeen  jrears  old,  the 

muriatic  acid  will  restore  it  to  its  original  skeleton  of  which  is  in  the  museum  of  Paris, 

whiteness.     Tliose  employed  in  working  has  larger  tusks  than  any  male  or  female 

ivoiy,  distinguish  the  white  and  the  green*  Indian  elephant  of  the  same  size  that  we  are 

The  former  is  known  by  the  whitish  or  lemon  acquaintea  with.    It  is  from  Africa  we  re- 

ooloared  rind  of  the  tusks,  the  other  by  the  ceive  the  most  ivory,  and  the  greater  num- 

brown  and  blacldsh.    The  green  ivory  (so  her  of  tusks;  and  they  are  also  harder  and 

called  from  a  greenish  or  faint  olive  colour  whiter  than  any  others.    But  our  limited 

pervading  its  substance)  is  preferred,  it  be-  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  elephants  of 

ii^  of  a  closer  texture,  and  known  soon  to  the  western  coasts,  and  to  those  of  the  south 

exchange  its  green  hue  for  the  most  beautiful  of  Africa.    We  are  ignorant  if  those  of  the 

white,  which  is  less  liable  to  turn  yellow,  eastern  shores  resemble  them  in  every  thing, 

This  green  ivory  is,  however,  more  brittle  and  if  there  be  any  varieties  in  the  interior, 

than  tiie  other.  '  We  know  from  Pennant,  however,  that  the 

Heat  cannot  be  made  use  of  for  making  coast  of  Mosambique  furnishes  tusks  ten 

ivory  pliant,  though  it  is  rendered  softer  by^  feet  long,  being  the  largest  ever  known.  In 

being  exposed  to  that  agent.    It  is  divided  the  Indum  species  there  are  more  varieties 
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of  tiisksy  which  Mr.  CkMTse  has  devdoped 
with  more  care  thaD  any  other  writer;  oat 
all  these  yarieties  have  nothing  constant  and 
are  mixed  indiacriminateljr  with  each  other. 
In  Bengal,  the  tasks  weigh  little  more  than 
72  pounds,  and  they  do  not  exceed  50  in 
the  province  of  Tipperah,  which  produces 
the  best  elephants.  There  are  tusks  in  Lon- 
don, however,  probably  from  Pegu,  which 
weigh  150  pounds.  It  is,  in  &ct,  from 
Pegu  and  Cochinchina  that  the  largest  ele- 
phants and  tusks  of  the  Indian  species  come. 
The  coast  of  Malabar  furnishes  no  tusks, 
according  to  Pennant,  more  than  four  feet 
long. 


ON   SCHOOL   VACATIONS. 

Mt  attention  was  lately  drawn  to  an  article 
in  a  London  journal  on  the  expense  of  edu. 
cation:  in  which  article  complaint  was 
made  of  the  enormous  expense  still  atten- 
dant on  the  introduction  of  youth,  **  while  the 
g rices  of  eveiy  necessarv  of  life  have  fellen 
om  20  to  50  per  cent.''  It  is  not  my  in. 
tention  to  consider  whether  such  complaint 
was  well  or  ill-founded : — though  I  know 
of  many  cases,  in  the  country,  where  such 
complaint  might  reasonably  be  made ;  but 
the  subject  I  treat  of,  is  one  of  infinitely 
more  consequence  than  loss  of  money, 
viz.  loss  of  time. 

A.  B.  desires  to  place  his  son  under  the 
instruction  of  C  D.,  for  a  year,  and  makes 
an  agreement  with  him  to  that  effect  The 
youth  is  sent  to  school,  and  probably  makes 
considerable  proficiency  in  his  studies; 
but  Midsummer  arrives,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  abandon  them,  and  return  to  his  parents 
for  five  or  six  weeks,  where  his  former  idle 
habits,  and  juvenile  amusements,  which 
are  now  followed  with  redoubled  ardour, 
regain  their  primitive  ascendancy,  eradi- 
cating and  taking  the  place  of  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  leamea  during  the  preced* 
ing  half.year. 

The  term  of  his  vacation  expires,  and  he 
is  again  sent  to  school ;  but  that  which  be- 
fore was  amusing  and  easy,  is  now  found 
to  be  insipid  and  irksome ;  for  instead  of 
being  daily  appointed  a  new  task  as  here- 
tofore, he  finos  that  for  the  first  month  per- 
haps, he  has  to  retrace  his  former  steps,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  releam  what  was  un- 
learned while  at  home.  Tlius  is  his  relish 
for  scholastic  duties  suspended,  if  not 
destroyed :  and  instead  cf  being  diligent 
and  active,  he  becomes  indolent  and  care* 
less.  And  if  the  irksomeness  of  his  resumed 
studies  disappear  by  the  time  he  has  re- 
gained his  former  position ;  still  the  inter- 
vening  time   is  lost:  and  he    begins  to 


despair  of  satisfying  the  earnest  expecta- 
tions of  his  parents,  as  the  Chnstmas 
vacation  is  fast  approaching,  when  his 
studies  will  again  be  suspended  for  the  like 
number  of  weeks,  or,  perhaps,  no  more  to 
be  resumed  at  school. 

To  every  impartial  observer,  the  evils  of 
long  vacations,  especially  at  schools  in  the 
country,  must,  I  tnink,  be  apparent.  The 
youthful  mind  will  be  either  advancing  or 
retrograding,  and  the  loss  of  time  occasioned 
by  vacations  is  irreparable.  Ten  weeks, 
neariy  one-fifth  of  a  year,  is  certainly  too 
much  to  lose :  and  when  we  add  to  this  the 
time  occupied  in  regaining  what  was  lost 
during  the  vacation,  it  will  give  a  quarter 
of  a  year,  at  the  most  moderate  computa- 
tion, and  thus  is  one  year  in  four  or  the 
precious  season  of  youth  unthinkingly  thrown 
away. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  asked,  if  I  would 
confine  youth  to  study  without  intermission ; 
or,  if  I  would  keep  him  constantly  at  school, 
and  debar  him  the  pleasure  and  the  company 
of  his  parents  and  mends,  from  the  time  he 
commence,  till  he  has  completed  his  edu- 
cation ?  To  this  I  give  a  decided  negative. 
Proper  seasons  of  relaxation  are  necessary^ 
and  may  be  attended  with  singular  advan- 
tages. For  these  seasons  of  relaxation, 
nothing  can  be  better  adapted  than  vaca- 
tions ;  so  that  while  the  mud  is  disengaged 
from  its  accustomed  duties,  it  may  s^k  its 
delight  in  the  company  of  those  whose  pre- 
sence is  best  calculated  to  afford  it ;  that 
the  unchanging  scenes  and  strict  discipline 
of  the  school-room,  may  be  exchanged  for 
the  ever-pleasing  objects,  and  natur^  free- 
dom, which  is  found  at  home.    For, 

"  There  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 

Oar  hearts  in  hoars  of  grief. 
The  silver  links  that  lengthen 

Joy*s  Tisits  when  most  hrief : 
There,  eyes  in  all  their  splendour. 

Are  vocal  to  the  heart ; 
And  glances  gay  or  tender. 

Fresh  eloquence  impart.^ 

What  I  complain  of  is,  not  the  vacation, 
but  the  length  of  it.  Why  would  not  a  fort- 
night suflBce?  In  that  time  the  youth 
might  visit  his  friends,  recreate  himself  in 
his  former  amusements ;  and  return  to  his 
studies  without  considering  them  a  restraint, 
and  without  the  unpleasant  task  of  retracing 
the  steps  he  has  gone  before.  Such  a  vacation 
would  prove  a  stimulant  rather  than  an  ob- 
stacle to  his  improvement,  and  would  not 
be  a  loss  of  the  predous  season  of  youth. 
I  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  a  parent,  and 
ask  if  he  would  not  think  a  fortnight  suffi- 
cient either  for  a  Midsummer  or  Christmas 
vacation  ?  I  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
teacher,  and  inquire  if  in  his  opinion  such  a 
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vsctttioo  would  not  be  attended  with  sin-  wiih  hflcoming  humility,  a  good  oonfemon. 

gular  advantages  over  one  of  five  or  six  Their  responses  were  distinct  and  firm,  and 

weeks  length?    I  appeal  to  the  industrious  the  courage  with  which  they  individually 

tyro,  and  ask  if  he  would  not  think  a  fort-  entered   the  area  within  the  communion 

night  sufficient  for  amusement  ?  and  if  he  rails,  and  there  were  severally  baptized  into 

would  not  then  prefer  to  return  to  his  stu-  Christ,  evinced  the  deep  conviction  of  their 

dies,  rather  than  endure  an  incommodious  souls,  that  Jesus  of  mzareth  is  the  trua 

repetition?  Messiah— the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  nothing  more  the  only  Saviour  of  men :  receiving  the 

difficult  than  to  convince  a  bigoted  person,  sign  of  the  cross,  as  a  token  of  salvation 

that  he  is  wrong,  or  to  dissuade  him  from  a  through  him.    Yea,  may  He  save  them  for 

practice,  however  absurd,  if  he  has  custom  ever  I 

on  his  side :  but  I  hope  my  reader  is  not  of  On  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  service, 

this  class.     However,  to  those  who  make  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  T.  J. 

custom  their  criterion,  I  will  only  say,  it  is  Judkin,  M.  A.  in  aid  of  the  Hebrew  Insti- 

not  my  desire  to  dictate :  let  them  judge  tution,  from  the  payer  of  Moses,  Numbers 

fairly  and  impartially  of  what  I  have  writ*  x,  36,  ''  Return,  O  Lord,  unto  the  many 

ten,  and  act  according  to  their  conviction,  thousands  of  Israel/' 

Skrivenham,  Dee,  16, 1830.       J.  P.  Without  launcliing  into  theories  which 

distract  [the  age,  this  learned  divine  dwelt 
upon  the  prophecies,  in  reference  to  the 

MissiONART  coMMUNiCATiOKS.  seed  of  Abraham,   with    dicumspection  ; 

Ov  Sunday,  January  16th,  1831,  the  bap*  aelecting  those  which  belong  to  the  Jew  and 

tism  of  seven  adult  Jews,  all  inmates  of  the  Gentile  churches,  when  they  shall  become 

Hebrew  Institution,  Camden  Town,  took  one  in  the  latter  days,  without  confounding 

place  at  Somer's  chapel,  Seymour-street,  them  with  those  which  belong  to  Israel  ex- 

Domer's  Town,  immediately  after  the  second  clusively.    Here,  in  noting  the  dbpersions, 

leisoDy  during  the  morning  service  in  that  the  miseries,  and  the  promised  restoration 

church.     This    interesting  ceremony  was  of  the  chosen  people,  the  calamities  of  cen* 

performed  by  the  Eev.  T.  J.  Judkin,  M.  A.  turies  of  infliction,  beneath  tlie  just  judg«> 

of  GoDviUe  aod  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  ments  of  God,  because  of  their  transgre»- 

and  minister  of  Somer's  chapel,  at  the  re<-  sions,  were  ably  held  up  to  view ;  and  also, 

quest  of  the  Lofd  Bishop  of  London,  patron  the  benign  providences  of  Jehovah,  which 

of  the  above  institution.  followed  them  throughout  all  their  wandeiw 

A  crowded  congregation  witnessed  this  ings,  and  preserved  them  in  existence,  as  a 

imposing  ceremony,  and  the  most  lively  people,  amidst  bereavements  and  catastro- 

interest  therein  was  depicted  upon  almost  pbes,  which  ^would  have  annihilated  any 

every  countenance.    The  seven  candidates  other  nation ;  and  here  were  the  promises 

for  baptism  sat  upon  the  front  seats  in  the  of  God  for  good,  upon  their  lepentanoe, 

middle  isle,  feeing  the  communion  table,  and  the  certainty  of  their  final  restoration, 

while  the    committee,  and  a  respectable  enlarged  upon  with  peculiar  felicity. 

number  of  the  subscribers  to  the  institution,  An  exhortation  to  the  converts  now  bap- 

oocupied  the  cushions  which  surround  the  tised,  and  the  rest  of  the  inmates  of  the  in- 

rails  and  the  area  in  front.     The  service  fititution  present,  this  being  the  clmrch  in 

throughoot  was  solemn  and  spiritual,  which,  which  they  regularly  worshipped  God,  waa 

as  well  as  the  religious  ceremony,  visibly  subjoined;  which  evinced  the  deep  feeling 

induced  a  haflowed  efiect  upon  the  congr&>  of  this  pious  pastor  for  his  whole  flock,  and 

gation,  the  intense  desire  which  possessed  his  soul. 

They  beheld,  at  the  appointed  moment,  U>  present  diem  before  God  without  spot 

seven  of  the  sons  of  Abraham,  all  in  the  and  bhimeless. 

prime  of  life,  in  a  devout  manner  rise  up.  At  the  close  of  this  excellent  sermon,  a 

solemnly  appioaeh  the  Christian's  altar,  and  e<^lection  was  made,  wtiich  amounted  to 

spontaneously,  with  tears,  lequiie  the  rite  of  nearly  £50. 

baptism  from  a  Christian  minister.    In  the  Twdve  inmates  of  the  Hebrew  Institu- 

foU  view  of  a  large  and  nespectable  gentile  tion  were  examined  for  baptism ;  but  al* 

congregatiou,'  and  in  the  presence  of  numr-  though  the  whole  twelve  evidenced  to  the 

bets  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  brouglit  toge-  exan^iners  that  a  work  of  Divine  grace  was 

ther  to  behold  and  execrate  iim  defection  of  begun  in  their  hearts,  yet  it  was  deemed 

their  brethren  from  the  Rabbinical  creed  of  expedient  that  five,  out  <»  the  twelve,  should 

Ibeir  fiitbers,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  com-  wait  until  a  deeper  work  of  grace  enabled 

mittee  and  membeis  of  the  institution,  who  them^  equally  with  their  l»ethren,  to  wit- 

mm  up  m  their  witnesses,  they  witaeasedy  xi»»  a  good  ooftfassion.    Prudence  calls  for 
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double  caution  in  the  case  of  a  Jew ;  be-  and  Pentecost.     You  see  that  the  highway 

cause  his  profession  of  Christianity  subjects  is  pohtically  opening  for  the  grand  marcK 

him  instantly  to  the  loss  of  all  things.     The  of  gospel  truth. — '  Paris,  Jan,  9th,  1831 .' 

tender  parent,  the  affectionate  brother  or  <c  Trusting  that  you  will  give  the  above 

sister,  with  every  friend  of  his  youth ;  yea,  Uie   widest  circulation,   I  beg  to  remain, 

even  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  disappear  at  „<,„„  t^jiy^                 «  r.  e^  Rhino." 

that  moment.      Then  comes  persecution,  in  ..  j.^  ^^  BMing,hy,  Bemu>ndse^  Tenacer 

place  of  tenderness ;  hate  hurries  forward,  to  ^ 

cast  out  affection;  and,  "Lord,  what  is  '                       ^,..^^  ^ 

man?"  the  friend  is  resolved  into  L  enemy,  =^»°^=  ^^  "^  ^'^^^^  «^  l^-^^^- 

implacable ;  and  those  conjointly  hurl  ven-  Tbe  year  1830,  recently  closed,  was  fraught 

geance  on  the  head  of  this  apostate,  who,  with  events  which  live  in  their  consequences, 

in  their  estimation,  has  renounced  his  God,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  thus  live  througli 

and  become  an  outcast  from   the  sons  of  many  yean  yet  to  come.    Tlie  effectual 

Abraham.  Under  such  a  fight  of  afflictions,  humiliation  of  the  Grand  Turk  beneath  the 

who  can   endure?    Not  a  novice.    It  is  Christian  arms,  and  the  independence  of 

those  only  who  are  strong  in   faith,   that  Greece,  proclaimed   by  the  great  leading 

endure  such  a  conflict,  abide  in  the  truth,  powers,  relieve  the  east  of  Europe  from  a 

and  glorify  God.            W.  Coldwell.  bondage,  oflong  continuance  and  intolerable 

Etng'sstuar*,  Jatmrnr^  90M.  1831.  Severity,  beneath  the  tyranny  of  the  haughty 

»  Crescent.    The  conquest  of  Algiers,  and  the 

THEOLOGICAL  REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE.  states  subjcct  thereto,  on  the  north  of  Africa, 

[We  grive  tbe  following  article  as  it  lias  reached  adds  another  wreath  to  the  laurels  of  the 

a*.  witboDt  vouching  for  it.  autbenticity.-EoiT.]  q^ss,  and  opens  the  way  to  a  better  order  of 

"DearSir,     "32,Sackville'Street.  things  in  that  fine  country,  long  the  seat  of 

"  The  subjoined  extract  of  a  letter,  just  Christianity  and  of  the  arts ;  a  country  which 

received  from  Paris,  I  am  sure  will  be  read  has  for  ages  called,  but  called  in  vain,  to 

by  you  with  great  pleasure :"—  Christendom,  **  Give  us  of  your  oil ;  for  our 

*  Our  chapels  are  overflowing — 300  chil*  lamps  are  gone  out." 

dren  are  attached  to  them.  We  know  not  A  system  of  incendiary  conflagration, 
what  to  do  to  get  accommodation  for  the  commencing  in  Normandy,  spread  over  the 
numbers  who  wish  to  attend.  If  we  had  north-west  of  France,  crossed  the  British 
£10,000  to  provide  chapels,  we  could  have  channel,  raged  in  Kent,  extended  to  the 
congregations  of  a  size,  and  schools  of  a  adjoining  and  midland  counties,  and  deal- 
number,  to  astonish  Europe  I  ing  huge  alarm,  reached  the  most  distant 

*  A  remarkable  circumstance  has  just  oc-  parts  of  England,  and  even  Wales ;  and 
curred.  A  large  body  of  reformed  priests  glad  should  we  be  if  we  could  say,  this 
have  applied  for  means  to  separate  them-  niania  has  ceased  from  the  earth.  For 
selves  from  the  church  of  Rome.  They  what,  but  a  species  of  madness,  can  prompt 
aflirm  that  there  are  two  thousand  Jive  huur  men  to  destroy  that  com  and  provender, 
dred  priests  of  their  body  affiliated  with  them  which  the  bounty  of  Divine  Providence  has 
throughout  France.  They  have  just  drawn  given  to  man  and  beast  for  sustenance,  and 
up  a  confession  of  faith  almost  analogous  which,  when  once  destroyed,  cannot  be  re- 
with  English  episcopacy.    Application  has  stored  ? 

been  made  to  the  English  bishops.  Already  The  late  monarch  of  Great  Britain  has 

many  parishes  have  sent  for  priests  of  this  expired,  and  his  royal  brother  reigns  in  his 

body.    One  has  been  sent  to  Montaign.  steieid.    The  King  of  Naples,  Pope  Pius  the 

This  day  the  celebrated  Dupin  has  applied  eighth,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 

for  one  ibr  Nevers,  (a  place  of  30,000  inha-  also  died.    An  awful  revolution  suddenly 

bitants,)  where  the  national  guard  has  taken  took  place  in  France ;  the  reigning  monarch 

possession  of  the  church,  declaring  that  they  was  driven  from  his  throne,  amidst  seas  of 

will  have  no  Jesuits  for  cures.    The  confes-  blood,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  placed 

sion  of  the  reformed  body  of  priests,  is  this —  thereon.    A  similar  revolution,  somewhat 

No  Pope !  no  in&Uible  church — ^no  Latin  less  bloody,   took  place  in  Belgium ;  the 

mass  —  two  sacraments — no   celibacy   of  Orange  family  were  excluded   from    the 

priests — no  injunction  to  regular  confession  throne,  and  the  national  congress,  at  Brus- 

— but  the  Word  of  God  as  the  only  rule  sets,  proclaimed  the  indepeiklence  of  Bel- 

of  faith.  gium.    Anthony  of  Saxony  and  Charles  of 

*  This  day  a  Royal  'ordinance  has  ap-  Brunswick  ceased  to  reign ;  and  the  Dey 
peared,  suppressing  the  Catholic  missions,  of  Algiers,  that  potent  plunderer,  was  driven 
and  taking  its  funds,  and   abolishing  all  from  his  tyrannical  sovereignty, 
holidays,  but  those  of  Easter,  Christmas,  The  swellings  of  that  awful  ocean,  revo- 
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Jodonaiy  France^  continue  to  roll,  with  a        Gladly  would  the  mind  dwell  upon  the 

Toice  of  thunder,  upon  the  shores  of  Europe ;  future,  in  glorious  anticipations.     It  would 

and  even  mountains  and  plains  far  inland  paint  France,  aroused  from  the  apathy  of 

feel  the  successive  shocks  or  this  tremendous'  ages,  following,  yea,  united  with  the  efforts 

satf,  and  shake  to  their  very  foundations,  of  Great  Britain  and  her  free-bom  Trans- 

To  Brunswick,  Saxony,  and  Belgium,  we  atlantic  sons,  in  the  great  work  of  civilizing 

now  add  to  our  list  of  revolutionary  states,  and  christianizing  the  whole  world.  At  how 

Hesse,  many  of  the  lesser  principalities  of  many  points,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  the 

Germany,  nearly  every  canton  in  Switzer-  Man  of  Sin,  Antichrist,  and  the  Great  Dra- 

laod,and  the  important  kingdom  of  Poland k  gon,  vulnerable,  under  Divine  grace,  to  her 

Blood  has  already  flowed  in  Warsaw,  and  efforts :  and  in  none  more  so  abroad,  than 

nenes  of  awful  daring  yet  await  that  city.  in  that  vast  extent  of  coast,  and  that  yet 

Responsive  to  their  parent,  France,  these  more  vast  interior  with  which  her  recent 
states  heave  with  kindred  tempests,  and  the  possessions  on  the  north  of  Africa  have 
swellings  of  their  sanguine  billows  roll  thun-  brought  her  into  immediate  contact  Hiere 
der  to  thunder  upon  the  distant  ear.  A  dwell  the  superstitions  of  Rome;  there,  ram- 
tempest,  portentous  in  its  onset,  and  fright-  pant  in  insolence,  domineer  the  institutions 
fill  in  its  rush  upon  Paris,  on  the  trial  of  the  of  Mahomet ;  and  there  the  great  Dragon 
ex-ministers,  held  Europe  in  alarm  during  yet  holds  his  seat,  and  hosts  of  pagans  fall 
the  coDclttding  weeks  of  the  year ;  and  won-  down  before,  and  worship  the  works  of  the 
Her  was  outwondered  that  so  awful  a  storm  hands  of  men. 

tenninated  without  a  single  wreck,  while        But  the  views  of  France,  at  this  moment, 

every  eye  was  intensely  bent  over  its  waves,  are  the  reverse  of  these;  the  military  mania 

kwking,  amidst  its  turbulence,  for  the  ruin  of  the  age  has  possessed  her  altogether.    No 

of  the  state.    But  there  is  a  Providence,  formidable  enemy  thunders  at  her  gates, 

even  amidst  storms,  which  serenely  awards  nor  has  even  the  sound  of  distant  artillery 

life  and  death,  according  to  that  precision  of  reached  her  frontiers ;  yet  she  springs  up, 

wbdom,  which  is  equally  infinite  in   its  as  if  conscious  that  she  has  aroused  Rome, 

action  as  in  its  being.  and  occupies  an  advanced  position  in  her 

On  surveying  the  positions  of  the  powers  domains,  in  huge  alarm,  ana  takes  the  atti- 

tfaal  are  upon  the  platform  of  Europe,  we  tude  of  a  besie^  nation.    Volunteers  after 

behold  Great   Britain,   with  her  Norman  volunteers  flock,  in  troops  too  numerous  to 

Isles  on  the  west,  her  Mediterranean  pos-  be  enrolled,  beneath  the  tricoloured  flag. 

sessions  on  the  south,  and  in  junction  with  These  march,   with   the  ^Marsellois  hymn 

independent  Greece  on  the  east,  and  the  upon  their  lips,  in  full  chorus,  while  the 

Principalities,    Russia,    Poland,    Prussia,  very  peasants  make  the  manual  exercises 

Sweden,  Denmark,  Saxony,  Hanover,  the  their  pastimes ;  and  France  reckons  up  her 

Hanse-Tovms,  and  Holland,  on  the  north,  hosts  at  four  millions  strong.  The  announced 

forming  lines  of  circumvallation  around  the  positions  of  these  hosts  are,  a  formidable 

seat  of  the  beast ;  while  France  occupies  an  army  upon  the  Rhine,  a  second  upon  the 

advanced  position  in  the  very  heart  of  his  frontiers  of  Italy,  a  third  at  the  feet  of  the 

dominions.  This  position,  being  central,  cuts  Pyrenees,  a  vast  army  of  reserve,  a  mass  of 

off  the  Iberian  from  the  Italian  peninsula,  moveable  national  guards,  and  a  yet  huger 

and  bars  all  military  communication  be-  mass  of  stationary  national  guards,  whose 

tween  Iberia  and  Rome ;  while  the  irrup-  duties  arise   out  of  a  consciousness  that 

tioDS  of  the  French  on  the  coast  of  Africa  France  has  foes  within  her,  and  needs  this 

open  to  her  resources,  on  the  south,  a  vast  mass  to  preserve  peace  at  home, 
maritime  country  to  the  east  and  west  of        What  will  these  millions  of  men  under 

Borne  and  Spain.    It  is  from  the  advanced  arms  achieve?     Will  they  enslave  France? 

position,  France,  that  several  of  the  northern  Will  they  liberate  the  world?    Will  they 

portions  of  these  lines  of  circumvallation  massacre  each  other  ?  Or  will  they  demean 

seem  to  receive  their  impulses :  and,  respon-  themselves  like  peaceable  citizens,  giving 

sive  to  her  movements, these  move  likepor-  and  enjoying  rest?    Let  us  make  an  efibrt 

tions  of  the  same  body.   But  the  seat  ot  the  to  lift  up  the  veil. 

beast,  hitherto  a  stranger  to  these  impulses.        In  the  midst  of  a  profound  peace,  which 

with  all  its  potentates,  rests  secure ;  appa-  pervaded  the  whole  world,  when  the  rest- 

rently  conscious  of  its  own  strength;  and  less  turbulence    of   Rome,   then    in    the 

whatever  attempt  is  made  to  disturb  this  re-  zenith  of  its  power,  was  hushed  into  quie- 

pQse,  is  repelled  with  ease.    Yet  numerous  tude,  and  all  nations  were  in  full  expecta* 

defections  from  the  rites  of  Rome  swell  the  tion  of  a  change  favourable  to  the  interests 

tanks  of  infidelity  in  France,  and  add  some-  of  mankind,  then,  in  the  order  of  Divine 

what  to  the  reformed  churches.  Providence,  and  in  the  richness  of  Divine 
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mercy,  a  Prince,  a  Saviour — ^the  Messiah 
became  '^  Emmanuel — God  with  us/'  He 
tiien  set  up  His  kingdom  amidst  this 
sphere — a  reign  which  shall  shine  brighter 
and  brighter,  even  to  the  perfect  day,  and 
which  the  consummation  of  time  alone 
will  terminate  on  earth.  Thus,  in  the 
midst  of  a  profound  peace,  which  pervaded 
Europe  and  lulled  the  world  into  rest,  after 
distractions,  distresses,  and  slaughters,  uni- 
Tersal  and  long  continued,  when  the  na.. 
tions  were  in  Ml  expectation  of  a  change 
favourable  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
came,  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence, 
**  The  time  of  the  end," — the  last  scene  of 
the  first  portion  or  series  of  Emmanuers 
reign  amidst  this  sphere,  viz.  a.d.  1816* 
Of  this  last  position  we  adduce  the  folio w-> 
ing  proofs. 

This  time  is  called  by  Jacob,  ''The  last 
days,"  Gen.  xlix.  1.  By  Moses,  "The 
latter  days,"  Deut.  iv.  xxx.  By  Isaiah, 
"  The  last  days,"  ii.  2.  By  Jeremiah, 
"The  latter  days,"  xxiii.  20.  Dy  Daniel, 
"  The  latter  days,"  ii.  28;  and  also,  "The 
time  of  the  end,"  xi.  35.  Of  this  time 
Daniel  says,  chap.  xii.  "  And  at  that  time 
shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great  Prince 
which  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  peo- 
ple ;  and  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble, 
fluch  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation, 
even  to  that  same  time :  and  at  that  time 
thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every  one 
that  shall  be  found  written  in  the  book." 
And  further,  of  this  time  he  speaks,  ver.  7. 
that  it  shall  be  a  half  time — for  he  names 
in  order,  "A  time,  times,  and  an  half;" 
therefore,  this  being  the  last  in  succession, 
must  be  the  "  half  time."  The  answer  of 
Emmanuel,  the  great  Prince,  to  the  inqui- 
ries of  his  disciples.  Matt.  xxiv.  "  When 
shall  these  things  be?  what  shall  be  the 
sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the 
worid?"  most  fully  establishes  the  words 
of  Daniel,  by  all  but  quoting  them,  as  to 
the  shortness  of  this  time  of  tribulation,  olr 
"  the  last  time ;"  for  he  says,  "  Theiie  shall 
be  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time ; 
no,  nor  ever  shall  be.  And  except  those 
days  should  be  shortened,  there  should  no 
flesh  be  saved;  but  for  the  elect's  sake 
those  days  shall  be  shortened." 

Without  going  into  an  elaborate  discus* 
rion  on  the  various  opinions  of  commenta- 
tors, as  to  the  periods  noted  by  Daniel  and 
the  other  propheti,  for  which  our  limits 
afford  no  scope,  we  may  say  thus  much, 
that  by  almost  general  consent,  in  these 
prophecies,  a  day  is  put  for  a  year ;  and 
that  in  the  Jewish  year  there  being  360  re- 
gular  days,  a  time  is  360  yeara.    Thus  a 


time  is  860  yean,  times  are  t20  years, 
and  a  half  time  180  years,  making  a  total 
of  1260  yeafs.  This  total  is  rendered  so 
familiar  to  us  in  the  prophetio  books  of 
Daniel  and  St.  John,  that  we  may  refer  our 
readers  to  these  books,  and  the  commenta- 
ries thereon,  without  fiiar,  and  conclude, 
that  "the  last  time,"  or  "  the  time  of  the 
end,"  is,  the  half  time,  or  180  years  of 
duration  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close. 

According  to  the  general  conseDt  of  the 
learned,  in  their  commentaries  on  the  sa- 
cred volume,  that  the  ages  of  the  world  are 
distinguished  by  three  great  and  equal 
periods,  viz.  the  Patriarchal,  consisting  of 
two  thousand  years  prior  to  the  giving  of 
the  law;  the  Legal,  consisting  of  two 
thousand  years  under  tlie  law;  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  set  up  upon  the  earth, 
consisting  of  two  thousand  years  under  the 
Gospel ;  then  the  beginning  of"  the  time  of 
the  end,"  would  fall  in  the  year  of  Christ 
1820;  for,  deducting  180  from  2000,  leaves 
1820.  But  as  the  era  of  EmmanuePs 
birth  is  postdated  in  the  common  reckon- 
ing four  years,  a.d.  1816  answens  to  the 
beginning  of  the  prophetic  "  time  of  the 
end  :"  but  as  the  year  1816  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  '*  time  of  the  end,"  all  the 
prophetic  events  which  will  be  accom- 
plished therein,  have  the  fbll  scope  of  its 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  ftDm  its 
commencement  to  its  conclusion;  and  it 
will  call  for  all  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  to 
place  each  in  succession  in  its  proper  year. 
Yet  we  have  great  encouragement  herein  : 
for  if  "  the  words  are  closed  up,  and  sealed 
till  the  time  of  the  end,"  at  or  in  that  time 
we  may  with  fkimess  conclude,  "  the  Wise 
shall  understand,"  Dan^  xii.  9  and  10. 

That  terrible  leader,  Buonaparte,  gen- 
dered in,  the  cruel  instrument  of,  and  even<>> 
tually  the  fierce  lord  and  master  over,  revo- 
lutionary France,  and,  in  their  torn,  ov^r 
almost  every  natioti  of  Europe,  was  east  off 
by  Divine  Providence,  and  his  powet 
departed  fh>m  him  upou  the  plains  of 
Waterioo,  a.d.  1815.  A  sudden  and 
universal  panic  oil  the  close  of  the  day 
seized  his  whole  army,  and  the  watchword 
in  a  moment  became^  ^*  Save  himself  who 
can!"  one  general  rout  threw  soldiers  of 
every  description  into  one  tnob  of  mett ; 
and  the  army,  which  had  that  day  con«. 
(ended  for  the  sovereignty  of  Europe,  fell 
into  dissevered  ruin,  to  rally  no  more  for 
ever ;  and  he  who  in  the  morning  led  to 
victory  the  power  of  France,  in  the  even* 
ing  became  a  fugitive ;  and  erewhile  of  him 
was  it  said,  "Is  this  the  man  that  mad6 
the  eailh  to  ti«iibble>  that  did  shake  king*- 
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doms ;  that  made  the  world  as  a  wildernefls^  should  stay  His  hand  T    He  who  will  teach 

and    destroyed  the    cities    thereof;    that  us  to  know,  '*  that  the  Most  High  nileth 

opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  ?''  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to 

He  himself   became  a  prisoner,  and  he  whomsoever  he  will/'  Dan.  v.  28.     A 

beheld  his  land  no  more.  Then  did  Europe  lesson  which  the  present  age  needs  to  be 

know  peace  and  rest — then  did  the  world  taught,  seeing  all  its  goveraments  leave  the 

cease  to  slaughter  and  destroy — and  thus  King  of  kings  out  in  all  their  acts,  and  rule 

has  Europe  enjoyed  peace  during  fourteen  without  referring  to  his  kingdom  and  gra- 

years.  cious  laws.                    W.  Coldwell« 

St.  John  informs  m,  "Tie  angel  pout^  jj,-     g^         j^,  ,5  1831. 

Out  his  vial  upon  the  sun.     Rev.  xvi.  8.  ®    ^        '              ' 

We  have  already  noted,  that  the  sun  indi-  * 

cated  France :  pursuing  this  idea,  we  be«  a  few  friends. 

held,  from  the  year  1 789  to  the  year  1815,  ..  ^nd  irhtt  it  Fril^hip  bat  n  nuii«  r* 

this  awful  visitation  upon  that  people  in  ils  

sanguinary  progression.    Blood  flowed  to  Evert  thing  that  Cicero  has  said  in  hia 

blood   throughout  that  populous  nation-^  Treatise  De  AmicUid  is  very  fine,  and  very 

die  blood  of  its  citizens  shed  by  the  hands  good,  and  veiy  trae ;  but  he  does  not  seem 

of  citizens,  as  one  party  arose  and  over-  to  have  been  altogether  aware  of  the  fuU 

powered  the  then  constituted  authorities;  ness  of  meaning  contained  in  the  word 

and  as  these  in  their  turn  fell  beneath  the  Jriendi. 

newly-acquired   powers  of  a  third  party,  A  man  invites  a  few  frUnd9  to  dine  with 

who  also  in  succession  were  sacrificed  by  him.     They  come,  they  eat,  they  drink^ 

the  overwhelming  force  of  new  authorities,  they  talk,  they  criticise,  they  depart.    They 

raised,  like  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  amidst  have  praise  and  blame  for  the  cook,  and 

this  storm  of  revolutionary  mania,  to  wreck  they  speak  learnedly  of  the  wine ;  and,  in 

the  flower  of  her  children,  and  leave  France,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  somewhat  censo* 

like  a  hulk  upon  the  strand,  shorn  of  all  riously  of  the  host.    For  either  he  has  been 

things.     Amidst  this  terrible  infliction  of  too  ostentatious  in  his  liberality,  or  too  nig<* 

wrath,  France,  in  the  delirium  of  her  tor-  gardly  in  hospitality ;  and  he  seems  almost 

ments,  impelled  her  sons  to  vindictive  ac-  required  to  ask  pardon  of  those  whom  he 

tion  upon  the  nations,  inflicting,  as  upon  has  fed,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  fed 

her  was  inflicted,  the  scorching  of  wrath —  them.    Then  the  entertainer  becomes,  in 

for  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  common  with  his  turn,  the  entertained,  and  takes  his  turn 

France,  "  have   shed  the  blood  of  saints  also  in  the  delights  of  culinary  criticism  and 

and  prophets ;  and  blood  was  given  them  friendly  censoriousness.    These  are  frwndt 

to  drink,  because  they  were  worthy,"  Rev.  by  the  table,  cemented  by  the  various  com- 

xvi.  6.  binations  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  closely 

The  vision  goes  on  to  say,  "  Power  was  adhering  so  long  as  that  lasts  which  holds 
given  onto  him  to  scorch  men  with  fire ;  them  together ;  but  that  failing,  they  (ail, 
and  men  were  scorched  with  great  heat,''  and  depart,  and  separate. 
Rev.  vi.  8  and  9 :  power  was  given  to  the  A  man  writes  a  book,  prose  or  poetry,  as 
beast.  Rev.  xiii.  5  and  7 ;  and  it  appears  the  case  may  be.  He,  of  course,  thinks  it 
tliat  die  power  given  here,  viz.  Rev.  xvi.  8.  very  fine,  but  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  that 
is  the  next  power  in  succession,  in  point  of  all  the  worid  must  of  necessity  be  of  the 
time,  to  the  beast ;  and  the  power  here  same  opinion ;  therefore,  he  shows  it  to  his 
given  appears  to  continue  in  force  until  Jriendi^  and  aisks  their  candid  opinion — and 
*'  another  angel  comes  down  from  heaven,  they  read  it,  and  give  him  (excuse  the  pun, 
having  great  power,  saying,  '*  Babylon  the  gentle  reader)  their  candied  opinion.  They 
great  is  fallen.''  Of  these  more  hereafter,  advise  him,  by  all  means,  to  publish  it-^ 
In  the  mean  time,  we  behold  a  nation  they  are  sure  it  must  succeed.  It  is  pub- 
clothed  with  power,  which,  in  a  few  short  lished,  and  it  does  not  succeed ;  and  then 
months,  has  called  forth  four  millions  of  its  these  friends  wonder  that  any  man  could 
people  to  arms.  How  awAil  is  this  light-  be  so  simple  as  to  imagine  that  such  a 
ning-like  power,  even  in  precinct.  Four  thing  ever  could  succeed ;  and  they  wonder 
millions  ofmen  under  atms !  that  he  did  not  see  that  what  they  had  said 

The  question  recoils  upon  us,  Manhalled  was  not  their  real  opinion ;  but,  being  his 
for  what  ?     Do  they    know,   themselves  ? '  friends^  how  could  they  do  otherwise  than 

Do  we   know  ?    Alas  1    No.    Yet  what-  praise  the  book  ? 

soever  He  who  sways  the  earth  has  deter*  A  man  grows  rich,   and  rises  in  the 

mined,  this  terrible  engine  of  power  will  worid.    Thereupon  all  his  neighbours  and 

Ining  to  pass ;  and  what  are  we,  that  we  acquaintance  congratulate  him  upon  his 
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fortune,  and  are  ready,  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  wisdom,  to  teach  him  how  to  spend 
his  newly-acquired  wealth.  And  he,  who 
before  his  prosperity,  scarcely  knew  that  he 
had  a  friend  in  the  world,  is  now  informed 
how  delighted  his  countless  Jrkndt  are  to 
hear  of  his  success. 

A  man  grows  poor,  and  sinks  in  the 
world.  Forthwith  he  hears,  or  he  may  hear, 
if  he  have  patience  to  listen  to  them,  sage 
lectures  upon  prudence,  and  many  edifying 
dissertations  upon  discretion.  He  receives 
many  a  humiliating  lesson,  and  observes 
many  an  altered  look ;  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  pity,  and  very  little  help ;  and  he  is  re- 
commended, in  the  most  delicate  manner 
imaginable,  not  to  'spoil  the  pleasures  of 
his  prosperous  acquaintance,  by  his  unpros- 
perous  presence ;  and,  while  he  fancies  that 
ne  has  not  a  friend  in  the  world,  he  is  given 
to  understand  that  \k\s  friends  are  very  sorry 
for  him,  and  his  friends^  as  all  his  friendi 
say,  ought  to  do  something  for  him ;  but, 
unfortunately,  he  has  tired  his  frkndt  all 
out. 

A  man,  just  beginning  life,  marries  a 
woman  whose  &mily  is  not  so  good  as  his 
own.  Thereupon,  father  and  mother,  and 
uncles  and  aunts,  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  cousins,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth, 
put  themselves  into  a  unanimous  passion ; 
co-operate  in  a  system  of  unanimous  sulki- 
ness ;  insult  the  young  woman,  and  eschew 
the  young  man,  more  especially  if  the  new- 
ly-married couple  are  in  need  of  any  assist- 
ance or  countenance.  And  then,  when  the 
persecuted  couple  are  suffering  under  the 

Sangs  of  poverty,  and  the  mortifications  of 
esertion  and  solitude,  the  worid  saith,  with 
a  most  edifying  gravity,  ^  The  young  gen- 
tleman's friends  did  not  approve  of  the 
match." 

A  young  man  comes  to  his  fortune  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  of  age.  He  buys  horses 
and  dogs,  and  runs  races,  and  lays  bets, 
and  plays  at  cards,  and  sometimes  wins  and 
sometimes  loses ;  he  gets  into  scrapes,  and 
fights  duels;  he  finds  himself  none  the  richer 
for  his  winnings,  and  much  the  poorer  for 
his  losings ;  and  if  he  cannot  spend  or  lose 
his  money  fast  enough  himself,  he  has  my- 
riads oi  friends  who  will  borrow  it  of  him, 
and  do  their  best  to  assist  him  in  dispersing 
it  Then  at  last  he  smashes,  or  is  done  up; 
and  then  all  the  world,  with  its  long,  moral 
phiz,  says — ''What  a  pity  it  is  that  his 
friends  led  him  into  such  extravagance  I  *' 

At  midnight  there  is  a  noise  in  the  streets 
— women  are  shrieking,  and  men  are  hal- 
looing, and  some  are  calling  for  help ;  and 
there  is  a  well-dressed  man  swearing  at  a 
constable  who  attempts  to  hold  him,  which 


well-dressed  man  has  obviously  been  rolled 
in  the  dirt ;  his  hat  is  as  fiat  as  a  pancake, 
his  eyes  are  as  red  as  herrings,  his  tongue 
is  like  a  weathercock  in  a  whirlwind,  and 
he  must  be  trussed  like  a  boiled  rabbit  be- 
fore he  can  be  managed ;  and  all  the  ac- 
count he  can  give  of  himself  the  next  morn- 
ing is,  that  he  had  been  dining  with  a  few 
friends. 

Warwick,  in  his  "  Spare  Minutes,"  thus 
describes  common  friendship : — ^"  When  I 
see  leaves  drop  firom  their  trees  in  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn,  just  such,  thinke  I,  is 
the  fiiendship  of  the  world.  Whiles  the  cap 
of  maintenance  lasts,  my  friends  swarme  in 
abundance ;  but,  in  the  winter  of  my  neede, 
they  leave  me  naked.  He  is  a  happy  man 
that  hath  a  true  friend  at  his  need ;  but  he 
is  more  truly  happy  that  hath  no  need  of 
his  fiiends." 


CCRSOBT   BEMARKS   ON    A   WIFE. 


"  Of  earthlv  iroodfl,  the  best  la  a  good  wife  ; 
A  bad,  the  bitterest  curse  of  human  life." 


There  is  reason  to  rejoice  that  those  early 
ages  of  society  are  past  when  a  man  pur- 
chased a  woman  to  be  his  wife,  a^  a  butcher 
purchases  an  ox  or  a  sheep  to  be  food ;  and 
valued  her  only  as  she  contributed  to  his 
gratification.  Innumerable  instances  might 
be  collected  from  the  early  history  of  various 
nations,  but  the  following  will  be  sufficient. 

Abraham  obtained  Rebekah,  and  gave 
her  to  his  son. Isaac  for  a  wife.  Jacob 
served  Laban  fourteen  years  for  two  wives. 
When  David  had  Saul's  daughter  given  in 
marriage,  it  was  said,  <*  The  king  desireth  not 
any  dowry,  but  an  hundred  fore-skinsof  the 
Philistines.''  In  the  Iliad,  Agamemnon 
ofiers  his  daughter  to  Achilles  for  a  wife, 
and  says  that  he  would  not  demand  for  her 
any  price.  By  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  king 
of  England,  a  man  who  committed  adultery 
with  his  neighbour's  wife  was  obliged  to 
pay  the  husband  a  fine,  and  to  buy  him 
another  wife.^  But  those  days  are  past,  and 
wherever  such  practices  have  prevailed,  men 
could  not  have  for  the  fair  sex  that  tender 
regard  and  esteem  which  constitute  so  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  genuine  affection  of  love. 

In  this  age  matters  are  different :  the  feel- 
ings are  wrought  upon, — the  man  beholds 
the  object  of  his  aiffection  with  a  longing 
wish  to  claim  her  for  his  own, — he  observes 
in  her  that  capital  article,  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, which  manifesting  itself  in  mild  looks 
and  gentle  manners,  is  perhaps  the  first  and 
most  powerful  inducement  to  esteem,  in  a 
cultivated  mind. 
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Tbe  amiable  disposition,  the  gentle  and 
insinuating  manners  of  the  sex,  are  all  high- 
ly respected  by  the  man,  who,  more  robust, 
bold,  and  vigorous,  is  qualified  for  a  pro- 
tector. The  female  being  delicate  and 
timid,  requires  protection,  and  is  capable  of 
making  an  engaging  figure  under  the  good 
government  of  a  man  possessed  of  penetra* 
tioD  and  solid  judgment. 

It  would  be  injustice  not  to  mention  the 
peculiar  and  essential  part  of  female  value, 
MODESTY,  without  which,  no  woman  is 
likely  to  command  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  any  man  of  sound  understanding;  there- 
fore we  consider  the  invaluable  grace  of  a 
chaste  and  modest  behaviour  tlie  best  means 
of  kindling  at  first,  and  not  only  of  kindling 
but  of  keeping  alive  and  increasing,  this  in- 
expressible 6an^e. 

There  is  no  reason  to  hesitate  in  saying 
that  a  good  wife  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
treasures  a  man  can  possess  in  this  life. 
She  causes  his  cares  in  this  world  to  sit  easy, 
adds  sweetness  to  his  pleasures,  is  his  best 
companion  in  prosperity,  and  truest  friend 
in  adversity.  She  is  the  most  careful  pre- 
server of  his  health,  the  kindest  attenaant 
during  his  sickness,  a  faithful  adviser  in  dis- 
tress, a  comforter  in  affliction,  a  prudent 
manager  of  his  domestic  affairs,  and,  in  short, 
one  of  the  greatest  Messings  that  Heaven  can 
bestow  upon  man. 

Should  it,  however,  unfortunately  prove 
odierwise,  she  will  be  her  husband's  greatest 
trouble,  will  give  him  the  utmost  anxiety,  and 
be  a  clog  to  him  the  remainder  of  life. 
Hierefore  we  would  advise  every  young 
^tleman,  before  he  tampers  with  this  pas- 
sion, to  consider  well  the  probability  of  his 
being  able  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  love. 
If  he  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  he  will  do  well 
to  avoid  the  company  of  the  beloved  object, 
to  apply  his  mind  attentively  to  business  or 
study,  and  endeavour  if  possible  to  fix  his 
affections  on  another,  which  it  may  be  in  his 
power  to  obtain.  The  affections  recipro- 
cally gained,  mutual  love  will  endear  them 
to  each  other,  and  make  constancy  a  plea- 
sure; and  when  their  youthful  days  are 
over,  esteem  and  genuine  regard  will  remain 
in  the  mind,  making  pleasant,  even  in  old 
age,  the  company  of  such  a  pair,  in  whose 
actions  are  manifested  the  most  tender  affec- 
tions of  husband,  wife,  lover,  friend. 

Preston  Brook,  S.  S. 

CHARACTERISTIC     ANECDOTES    OF 
JOHN  ABERNETHY,  ESQ. 

(From  Fisher's  Portrait  Gallery,  a  work  every 
way  denerriDg  the  exalted  reputation  and 
honoorable  patronage  it  has  acquired.) 

*'  Mr.  T.  a  young  gentleman  with  a  broken 
limb,  which  refused  to  heal  long  after  the 


fracture,  went  to  consult  Mr.  Abemethy ; 
and,  as  usual,  was  entering  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  complaint,  when  he  was  thus 
stopped  almost  in  limine — *  Pray,  sir,  do 
you  come  here  to  talk,  or  to  hear  me  ?  If 
you  want  my  advice,  it  is  so  and  so — I  wish 
you  a  good  morning.* 

**  On  one  occasion,  a  lady,  unsatisfied 
with  previous  information,  pemisted  in  ex- 
tracting from  Mr.  A.  what  she  might  eat, 
and,  after  suffering  fix)m  her  volubility  with 
considerable  patience  for  awhile,  he  ex- 
claimed to  the  repeated  *  May  I  eat  oysters^ 
doctor  ?  May  I  eat  suppers  V  •  1*11  tell  you, 
madam,  you  may  eat  any  thing  but  the  poker 
and  the  bellows,  for  the  one  is  too  hard  of 
digestion,  and  the  other  is  full  of  wind.' " 

Miss  I consulted  him  on  a  nervous 

disorder,  the  minutiae  of  which  appeared  to 
be  so  fantastical,  that  Mr.  Abemethy  inter- 
rupted the  frivolous  detail,  by  holding  out 
bis  hand  for  the  fee.  A  one-pound  note 
and  a  shilling  were  placed  in  it ;  upon  which 
he  returned  the  latter  to  his  fair  patient,  with 
the  angry  exclamation,  "There,  ma'am  !  go 
and  buy  a  skipping  rope :  that  is  all  yon 
want." 

*•  Mr,"*  Abern€thi/*s  Court$hip.^li  is 
told,  that  while  attending  a  lady  for  several 
weeks,  he  observed  those  admirable  qualifi- 
cations in  her  daughter,  which  he  traly  es- 
teemed to  be  calculated  to  render  the  mar- 
riage state  happy.  Accordingly,  on  a  Satur- 
day, when  taking  leave  of  his  patient,  he 
addressed  her  to  the  following  purport. 
'  You  are  now  so  well,  that  I  need  not  see 
you,  after  Monday  next,  when  I  shall  come 
and  pay  you  my  farewell  visit.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  wish  you  and  your  daughter 
seriously  to  consider  the  proposal  I  am  now 
about  to  make.  It  is  abrupt  and  uncere- 
monious, I  am  aware,  but  the  excessive  oc- 
cupation of  my  time,  by  my  professional 
duties,  affords  me  no  leisure  to  accomplish 
what  I  desire  by  the  more  ordinary  course 
of  attention  and  soUcitation :  my  annual  re- 
ceipts amount  to  £ ,  and  I  can  settle 

£ on  my  wife :  my  character  is  gene- 
rally known  to  the  public,  so  that  you  may 
readily  ascertain  what  it  is :  I  have  seen  in 
your  daughter  a  tender  and  affectionate 
child,  an  assiduous  and  careful  nurse,  and  a 
gentle  and  lady-like  member  of  a  family ; 
such  a  person  must  be  all  that  a  husband 
could  covet,  and  I  offer  my  hand  and  for- 
tune for  her  acceptance.  On  Monday, 
when  I  call,  I  shall  expect  your  determina- 
tion; for  I  really  have  not  time  for  the 
routine  of  courtship.'  In  this  humour,  the 
lady  was  wooed  and  won ;  and,  we  believe 
we  may  add,  the  union  has  been  felicitous 
in  every  respect." 
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POETRY. 


V^CfTKff. 


MILTOK. 


"  Who  lunf  of  Cbaoi,  and  eternal  Night ; 

Taufrht  by  the  heaT*nly  Mate  to  venture  domi 

The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  rtateend, 

Tbo'  bard  and  rare  !— 

•        •       •       •       • 

Nor  ceased  to  wander  where  the  Moses  haunt, 
Clear  sprinc,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  bill, 
Smit  w|tb  the  love  of  sacred  song." 

ParadUe  Lost. 


BsKW  itretchM  upon  a  flow'ry  bank,  sat  one 
Upon  whose  cheeK,  the  vermeil  bloom  of  yonth 
Glow'd  joyous ;— his  fair,  yet  ample  forehead. 
Seen  thro'  the  clust'ring  ringlets  of  brown  hair. 
That  wanton*d  in  the  breeze  luxuriant,  5 

Bespoke  the  mind  within  ^— while  in  his  hsnd, 
Part  worn,  as  if  'twere  oft  perus'd,  he  held 
Tale  of  romantic  hist'ry,  and  the  deeds, 
The  val'rous  exploits,  of  a  chivalrous  age ; 
This  had  flll'd  liis  young  and  buoyant  fancy         10 
With  irolden  dreams  of  high-wrougbt  imairery, 
Tb'  BIysium  of  bright  thoughts,  Fiction's  swtet 
sorcVies : 
Of  middle  stature,  but  of  graceful  form. 
Well  fitted  for  athletic  exercise, 
3ut  more  for  deeds  of  intellectual  strength,        15 
Which  from  that  face  divine,  thus  outward  shewed 
Capacious  thought,  godlike  similitude  ; 
O'er  nature's  lovelv  landscape  spread  around 
He  cast  a  quick  and  side-long  glance,  that  took 
In  its  wide  compass,  all  rural  objects,  20 

As  hill,  or  lowly  dale,  or  thymy  mead. 
Or  sweet  sequester*d  valley,  or  brown  wood  ; 
Or  splashy  spring,  wherein  the  swallow  dips 
With  circling  flight,  his  ready>wing ;— or  where 
From  art,  some  imbrown'd  cluster  of  dark  trees,  SS 
Just  peering  'hove  is  seen  the  curliog  smoke 
Of  straw-thatch'd  cottage,  or  the  netghb'ring  spire 
That  points  with  graceful  attitude  to  heav*n ; 
The  husbandman  that  blitbelv  drives  afield         30 
His  lusty  steeds,  the  patient  fab'rjng  ox. 
The  careless  ploughboy,  whistling  o'er  the  lea, 
While  overhead  is  beard  the  eawing  rook, 
Fieldfare  or  plover,  calling  to  their  mates ; 
Nor  vet  unheeded  passM  observance  quick. 
The  bee.  that  rilling  files  from  flow'r  to  flow*r,    36 
Intent  on  sweets,  the  live<Iong  summer's  day ; 
Or  bubblisg  brook,  or  naiad-haunted  stream^ 
Or  twilight  groves,  of  thick  umbrageous  shade, 
Haants  of  inetiiratlon  and  poetic  thought. 
The  covert  walks  of  silent  solicitude ;  40 

Naught  scap'd  his  eye  excursive,  but  from  these 
His  teeming  fancy  drew  all  Imaged  bliss. 
All  that  the  mind  creative  can  pursue 
Of  wonderful  or  fair,  thro'  earth  or  sky, 
Btood  present  to  his  view ;— tho'  listless  sunk      4S 
Jo  drowsy  dream,  of  youth  imaginfttive. 
As  one  absorb'd  in  sweet  forgetfulness ; 
Yet  Ntill  the  mind  in  busy  phantasy. 
Is  ever  wakeful,  ever  on  th*  alert. 
That  finds  no  footing,  like  the  dove  of  Noah,     iO 
To  rest  its  flight  advent'rous,— but  is.  (tbo' 
Adeeming  to  the  gaie  of  one  unpractised. 
To  be  close  bound  up  In  cold  indifference,) 
For  ever  watchful,  like  the  bird  of  Jove, 
Bv  fabled  poets  sung.    Upon  that  face.  5S 

Pivine  «xpreesion  kindling  glow'd  triumphant, 
The  speaking  emanation  of  the  soul. 
As  when  the  snn  thro'  misty  morning  breaka 
With  g«»lden  splendour,  light'ning  the  orient. 
So  lighted  up  those  features,  as  the  mind  tfO 

From  its  imprison'd  cell  forth  drew  its  store 
Of  many.coIour'd  tissue,  of  bright  thoughts, 
Tb'  inward  working  of  a  soul  superior ; 
Then,  as  with  Jov  elajte,  metbought  outflash'd, 
That  creature  of  th'  imagination  wild.  6$ 

The  enchanter*  Comas,*^ whose  witching  spell 
And  syren  strains  of  encjiain*d  music  might 
*'  Create  a  soul,  under  the  ribs  of  death.'* 


Sweet  viUagt  Horton,*  thou  to*  wert  wUo^m* 
And  charmM  didst  list  the  poet's  madrigal,         70 
As  mid  thy  seenes  sequester'd.  lone  he  sung. 
And  from  the  channel  of  his  dainty  mind 
Produced  "  L' Allegro,"  and  "  II  Penseroso," 
The  concentration  of  all  lovely  things. 
As  in  a  pietur'd  landscape,  brouglit  to  view        7$ 
Wbate'er  is  fair,  or  beautiful  in  nature  ; 
Thy  tender  pity,  too,  in  plaintive  verse 
Responsive  wail'd  the  death  of  Lycidas, 
Of  Lvcidas,tbe  bosom*d  friend,  and  lov'd 
Coadjutor  ;— who  met.  nntimely  met,  80 

Wliere  darkly  waves  the  osier  o*er  the  stream, 
A  wat'ry  gravel    These  were  the  tbemoe  that 

woke 
The  tuneful  efforts  of  bis  early  lyre. 
That  sent  forth  strains  of  sweeter  harmony 
Than  ever  Orpheus  sum,  when  he  bewaU'd        89 
His  lov*d,  his  lost  Burydice. 

Hoar  Time 
Hath  pped  bis  way,  with  poiseleea  wing,  tine* 

which 
The  bloom  that  mark'd  the  youthful  cheek  bath 

fled. 
Supplanted  by  the  deeper  lines  of  manhood. 
Of  manhood  bord'ring  on  the  vale  of  years,  90 

Tho*  sightless,  and  from  the  world's  sweet  garden 
Quite  shut  out,  a  total  blank  presenting, 
**  So  thick  a  drop  serene  bath  quench'd  their  orbs." 
Yet,  oh  I  what  heav'niy-mindedness,  what  calm 
Investirure,  celestial  dignity,  05 

Mid  all  this  deep  privation  ;~say  could  aught 
Be  seen  upon  this  nether  world,  in  shape 
Of  human  form,  (next  kin  to  heav'nly  mould,) 
That  could  display  divine  beatitude. 
The  holy  purpose  of  a  gnd-Iike  mind.  100 

Serenely  bent  on  its  great  argument  ? 
Upon  that  brow,  conscious  of  strength,  there  eat 
A  lofty  bearing :  as  one  who  inward  planned 
Some  great  exploit,  or  high  achievement  proud. 
The  loss  of  sight  he  mourn'd,  as  one  debarr'd   105 
From  view  of  nature's  sweet  varieties. 
Yet  not  the  less  sought  he  the  flow'ry  bank. 
Where  oft  bis  boyhood  strayed,  or ''  Siloa's  stream 
That  flow'd.  fast  by  tlie  oracle  of  God." 
But  most  his  daring  flight  advent'rous  took,      110 
(Where  none  essayed  before  to  spread  a  wing.) 
When  be  th'  embattled  host  of  beav'n  proelaim  d. 
In  lofty  verse  v— angels  with  angels  leagued 
In  direful  war, — 'till  from  his  princely  throne. 
Thus  forfeited  by  revolt,  th'  apostate  If 5 

Fell,  burl'd  headlong.    Thro'  all  th'  empyrean  road 
Seen  like  a  meteor,  flaming  thro'  the  sky. 
He  with  bis  crew  of  fallen  spirits  fell 
Deep  prostrate  sunk,  beneath  the  flaming  lake, 
The  dol'rons  shades  of  gririy  black  despair,        i  ffi 
"  Where  hope  ne'er  comes,  that  comes  to  all  ;"-— 

just,  just 
Retribution,  for  this  their  fool  revolt. 
And  treason  dang'rous  'gainst  heav'n's  matchleae 

King. 
And  longer  yet  had  sonk.in  that  red  pool 
Of  liquid  fire.  Immortal  suff*rers  doom'd.  125 

Had  not  their  chief,  Satan,  th*  arch  fiend,  with 

voice 
Potential  caird,as  high  erect  he  stood 
Upon  the  burning  marl.    Awoke  by  their 
Great  leader's  voice,  like  locusts  up  they  spring 
And  straight  alight,   witli    baneful    wings    out' 

■pread,  I3f 

When  they  their'new-found  city  'gan  to  build. 
By  name  call'd  Pandemonium  ;— the  royal 
Seat,  and  capital  of  bell's  proud  potentate. 
Synod  of  gods,  of  gods  infernal  met. 

Bard  of  immortal  subjects,  this,  this  form'd    135 
The  matter  of  thy  song,  on  which  thy  soul 
Dilated,— with  how,  thV  discomfited. 
The  Tempter,  with  inbred  malice  fraught,  first 
Plann'd  his  dark,  insidious  emprise,  t'  ensnare. 
With  guileful  arts  our  first  progenitors  140 

And  mar  their  happy  Eden.    Too  blissful 
Seat  t'  escape  th'  envious  eye  of  our  dread  foe. 


*  A  retired  village  In  Buckinghamshire,  where 
the  HlHstriooi  poet  paesed  the  early  part  of  his 
life. 
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Who  plotted  noHifnf  lets  than  mn't  defeat, 

For  rrer  banSsh'd  frnltfn]  paradise, 

Thn^  sin  oar  bane,  Ch«  baae  of  ali  manltlmL    146 

WUtet  thoo,  arfth  dig nMed  Babllmity, 

At  with  the  wing  of  Mina  taperior  angel* 

Rear*aC  thy  digbt  amid  tiie  eliernbie  liott, 

LUce  flying  pursuivant,  on  herald  bent, 

Thro^  all  the  sapphire  blase,  of  kingly  thrones,  150 

Of  poVrs  supreme,  celestial  ardours  iHigtit, 

The  shining  eeats  of  hlcb-born  dignities, 

Canght   up    to   the  third   bcaVna,  tliou   there 

beheld*«t 
The  glorfes  oftranteendent  Deity, 
And  heardst,as  from  ten  thousand  veiees  sweet.  lU 
CThine  ear  attuned  to  heaT'nW  eyniphonies,) 
The  harpings  of  adoring  serapnlnis. 
And  the  sbowt  of  tV  archangels,  and  the  Tidee, 
-Like  many  waters  beard,  the  voice  of  Ood ! 
■■  With  tbongbU  that  wander  thro*  eternity,**    IM 
What  else  coald  fill  that  mighty  mind,  or  meet 
Hs  vast  eoneeptions.  or  *'find  room  and  verge 
Bnongh**  f  expand  its  noble  aspirations  ? 
Wkateise  save  this,  its  one  great  argument. 
The  "  Fall  of  Man,**  and  eaase  of  all  onr  woe  ;  IG6 
Tin  one,  **  a  greater  Man,*'  th'  eternal  Son 
*  Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissfnl  seat?** 

The  praise  of  man  were  vain,  great  epic  bard, 
*TweT«  rain  to  rear  a  column  to  the  skies. 
Or  grave  thy  name  on  tlme-endurfng  brass,       170 
Or  sealpcar*d  stone,  or  breathing  marble's  bast. 
To  hand  Jt  down  to  deep  posterity ; 
Tboa*st  *graved  thyselr  a  nobler  monument, 
Sadaring  more  than  earth's  proud  pageantry. 
Or  the  cold  records  of  its  prostrate  dust ;  17C 

Tis  the  divinity  within  that  Uves, 
The  consecration  of  the  soul  divine, 
Th'  ontpooriog  of  the  spirit  immortal. 
"Those  thoughts  tliat  breathe,  and  words  that 

burn.*'  thus  seen 
Thro*  all  thy  works,  deep  traced  In  every  line,   IM 
That  must  survive  the  pointed  Byraoud, 
Or  Fame's  emblasonry  ;— e'en  Time  outlive. 
And  triumph  o'er  its  last  sad  obsequies. 


June  4, 1829. 


j«  S.  n. 


Review. — Letters  ami  Journals  of  Lord 
J^oUf  with  Notices  of  his  Life.  By 
Tbomas  Moore,  hi  2  vols, — wtU  II, 
4/0. /y».  830.     Murray f  Loiu^oiiy  1830. 

Tbe  name,  the  character,  the  writbgs,  and 
the  genius  of  Lord  Byron  have  been  so  long 
before  tfie  world,  that  very  little  lespecting 
him  either  new  or  remarkable  can  now  be 
said,  or  fiiirly  expected.  The  &me,  how. 
ever,  wliich  the  productions  of  his  pen  have 
acquired,  Still  exhibits  colours  sufficiently 
glowing  to  attract  pnblic  attention;  and 
while  mis  can  be  kept  alive,  the  solicitade 
which  it  excites  will  never  want  the  means 
of  grati6calion. 

That  Lord  Byron  was  a  man  of  veiy  su* 
perior  talents,  no  person  acquainted  vnth  his 
publications  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 
Originality  of  thought,  vigour  of  intellect, 
and  viTacity  of  expression,  are  conspicuous 
in  all  his  sentences ;  and  even  on  tbe  ground 
which  others  had  previously  trodden,  the 
fertility  of  his  imagination  could  always  form 
new  combinations,  which  dazzle  by  their 
lustre,  when  to  moral  excellence  they  com- 
manicate  no  improvement. 

AMured  by  this  brilliant  halo  which  enctr- 

2d.  series,  wo.  2.— vol.  1. 


ded  the  name  of  Byron,  many  thousands 
have  rallied  round  his  standard,  to  catch  the 
inspiration  of  his  muse,  and  enjoy  the  lite- 
rary fragrance  scatiered  by  her  wings.  By 
such  as  these  his  lordship's  talents  and 
genius  have  been  duly  appreciated,  and  in 
.  their  approbation  his  poetical  renown  will 
remain  embalmed,  when  new  generations 
shall  arise  to  compare  his  productions  with 
those  of  other  poets  vrtio  are  yet  unborn. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  dissembled  that 
while  many  thousands  arrange  themselves 
under  the  preceding  character,  some  tens  of 
thousands  echo  his  name  without  having 
read  his  works;  and,  even  in  cases  where 
some  portions  have  been  perused,  without  an 
ability  to  judge  of  their  merits,  or  make  a 
rational  observation  on  their  defects.  They 
have  heard  his  lordship's  name,  and  they 
must  learn  to  lisp  it ;  they  have  heard  his 
woiks  applauded,  and  they  must  learn  their 
titles:  they  have  no  judgment  of  their  own, 
they  must  therefore  try  to  catch  that  of 
others;  and  tlius  angle  for  an  opinion, 
which,  when  obtained,  they  scarcely  know 
how  to  express. 

The  time  and  solicitude,  which,  if  proper- 
ly improved,  might  have  led  them  to  a 
rational  deeisioo  for  themselves  on  subjects 
where  they  wish  to  appear  knowing,  is 
spent  ia  watching  the  direction  in  which  the 
feather  of  public  opinion  is  wafted,  and, 
when  this  is  ascertained,  in  joining  the 
throng,  and  lending  their  ignorance  to  sweH 
the  notes  issuing  from  the  trumpet  of  fame. 
Among  <<  this  aerviie  herd,''  although  his 
lordship  has  swarms  of  vocal  admirers, 
there  is  not  one,  we  are  fuUy  persuaded, 
whom,  from  choice,  he  would  have  wished 
either  to  countenance  or  tolerate.  They, 
however,  follow  in  the  train  of  sterling  inteU 
l^nce,  and  supply  by  numbers  their  de- 
ficiency of  intellecCual  discernment.  Their 
voices  may  awaken  the  attention  of  others 
of  the  same  fraternity,  and  induce  thetn  to 
join  the  general  cry,  in  raising  the ''  momen- 
taiy  buzz  of  vain  renown  C*  but  it  is  not 
fipom  this  vast  &mily  of  '^  tbe  would-'be,*' 
that  Lord  Byron  can  ever  derive  lasting 
reputation. 

Several  months  sinee,  the  %ni  volume  of 
this  splendid  wofk  passed  under  our  review, 
and  in  it  we  found  much  to  admire  and 
much  to  condemn.  To  talents  of  the  high- 
est order  displayed  in  its  pages  we  paid  a 
just  tribute  of  respect,  but  the  spirit  or  licen- 
tious levity  which  pervaded  the  whole  did 
not  escape  our  pointed  reprehension.  This 
second  volume  is  a  counterpart  to  the  pre- 
ceding, snd  fiunishes  mucti  occasion  for 
censure,  and  much  for  applanse.  It  chiefly 
consists  of  letters  written  oy  his  lordship  to 
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Tarious  correspondents;  of  extracts  from 
his  journals;  and  of  observations  by  Mr. 
Moore,  the  biographer,  who  in  the  follow- 
ing language  thus  introduces  the  volume  to 
our  notice. 


"The  cireanntanees  under  wliieh  Lord  Byron 
now  took  leave  of  England  were  such  as,  in  the 
case  of  any  ordinary  person,  could  not  be  consider- 
ed otherwise  than  disastrous  and  humiliating.  He 
had,  in  the  course  of  one  short  year,  gone  through 
every  variety  of  domestic  misery ;  had  seen  his 
hearth  eight  or  nine  times  profaned  bythe  visitations 
of  the  law,  and  been  only  saved  from  a  prison  by  the 
privileges  of  his  rank.  He  had  alienated,  as  far  as 
they  had  ever  been  his,  the  affections  of  his  wife, 
and  now,  rejected  by  her,  and  condemned  by  the 
world,  was  t>etaking  himself  to  an  exile  which  had 
not  even  the  dignity  of  appearing  voluntary,  as  the 
excommunicating  voice  of  society  seemed  to  leave 
bim  no  other  resource.  Had  he  been  of  that  class 
of  unfeeling  and  self-satisfied  natures  from  whose 
hard  surface  the  reproaches  of  others  fall  pointless, 
be  might  have  found  in  insensibility  a  sure  refuge 
against  reproach  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  same 
sensitiveness  that  kept  him  so  awake  to  the'ap- 
ulauses  of  mankind,  rendered  him,  in  a  still  more 
intense  degree,  alive  to  their  censure.  Even  the 
strange,  perverse  pleasure  which  be  felt  in  paint- 
ing himself  unamiably  to  the  world,  did  not  prevent 
bim  from  being  both  startled  and  pained  when  the 
world  took  him  at  his  word  ;  and,  like  a  child  in  a 
mask  before  a  looking-glass,  the  dark  semblance 
which  he  had  half  in  sport  put  on,  when  reflected 
back  upon  him  from  the  mirror  of  public  opialon, 
shocked  even  himself. 

**  Thus  surrounded  by  vexations,  and  thus  deeply 
feeling  them,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  any 
other  spirit  bnt  his  own  would  have  sunk  under  the 
struggle,  and  lost,  perhaps  irrecoverably,  that  level 
of  self-esteem  which  alone  affords  a  stand  againet 
the  shocks  of  fortune.  But  in  him,— furnished  as 
his  mind  was  with  reserves  of  strength,  waiting  to 
be  called  out,— the  very  intensity  of  the  pressure 
brought  relief  by  the  pioportionate  reaction  which 
it  produced.  Had  his  transgressions  and  frailties 
been  visited  with  no  more  than  their  due  portion 
of  punishment,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  very 
different  result  would  have  ensued.  Not  only 
would  such  an  excitement  have  been  insufllcieut 
to  waken  up  the  new  energies  still  dormant  in  bim, 
but  that  conseiousuess  of  his  own  exron,  which 
was  for  ever  livelily  present  in  his  mind,  would,  un« 
der  such  circumstances,  have  been  left,  undis- 
turbed by  any  unjust  provocation,  to  work  iti 
usual  softening  and,  perhaps,  humbling  influence, 
on  his  spirit.  But,  luckily  as  it  proved  for  the 
further  triumphs  of  his  genius,  no  such  moderation 
was  exercised.  The  storm  of  invective  raised 
around  bim,  so  utterly  out  of  proportion  with  his 
offences,  and  the  base  calumnies  that  were  every 
where  heaped  upon  his  name,  left  to  his  wonnded 

firide  no  other  resource  than  in  tlie  same  summon* 
ng  up  of  strength,  the  same  instinct  of  resistance 
to  injustice  which  had  at  first  forced  out  the  ener- 
gies of  his  youthful  genius,  and  was  now  destined 
to  give  him  a  still  bolder  and  loftier  range  of  its 
powers. — p,  8. 

"Bnt  the  greatest  of  bis  tiials  as  well  as 
triumphs  was  yet  to  come.  The  last  stage  of  this 
painful  thougn  glorious  course,  in  which  fresh 
power  was  at  every  step  wrung  from  out  his  soul, 
was  that  at  which  we  are  now  arrived— his  mar- 
riage audits  results,— without  whicn,  dear  as  was 
the  price  paid  by  him  in  peace  and  character,  his 
career  would  have  been  incomplete,  and  the  world 
still  left  in  ignorance  of  the  full  compass  of  his 
genius.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  was 
not  till  his  domestic  circumstances  began  to  darken 
around  him,  that  bis  fancy,  which  had  lon|^  been 
idle,  again  rose  upon  the  wing  ;  both  the  Siege  of 
Corinth,  and  Parisina,  having  been  produced  bnt  a 
short  time  before  the  separation.  How  conscious 
be  was,,  too,  that  the  turmoil  which  followed  was 


the  true  element  of  bis  restless  spirit  may  be  col- 
lected from  several  passages  of  his  letters  at  that 
period,  in  one  of  which  he  even  mentions  that  his 
health  had  become  all  the  better  for  the  conflict: — 
*  It  is  odd,*  he  says, '  but  agitation  or  contest  of  any 
kind  gives  a  rebound  to  my  spirits,  and  sets  me  up 
for  the  time.* 

'*This  buoyancy  it  was— this  inexpressible 
spring  of  mind,— that  now  enabled  him  to  bear  ap 
not  only  against  the  assaults  of  others,  but,  what 
was  still  more  difficult,  against  his  own  thoughts 
and  feelings.  The  muster  of  all  his  mental  re- 
sources, to  which  in  self>defence  he  had  t>een  driven, 
but  opened  to  trim  the  yet  undreamed  extent  and 
capacity  of  his  powers,  and  inspired  him  with  a 
proud  confidence,  that  he  sboula  yet  shine  down 
these  calumnious  mists,  convert  censure  to  wonder, 
and  compel  even  those  who  could  not  approve,  to 
admire.*'— p.  4. 

The  extracts  given  from  Lord  Byron's 
journals,  are  full  of  spirit  and  vivacity.  His 
descriptions  are  every  where  animated ;  and 
his  remarks  on  classical  objects,  on  ages 
that  are  past,  and  on  the  writings  of  authors 
now  no  more,  command  the  attention  of 
the  reader  with  an  enchantment  that  is  al- 
most  irresistible.  These  are  always  enliven- 
ing, and  frequently  profound.  From  the 
magnified  he  descenas  to  the  minute,  in 
a  manner  too  graceful  to  escape  observation ; 
and  when  he  touches  on  domestic  events, 
and  personal  peculiarities  and  occurrences, 
he  has  the  happy  art  of  rendering  trifles 
important  and  interesting. 

His  lordship's  letters  are  all  wtitten  in  the 
same  strain  as  his  journals.  Every  sentence 
is  sprightly,  and  the  ornaments  of  his  dio 
tion  seem  rather  to  have  offered  themselves 
as  volunteers,  than  to  have  been  impressed 
into  his  service.  The  style  is  colloquial 
and  familiar,  but  in  all  its  parts  the  hand 
of  a  master  is  apparent,  riis  images  and 
allusions  are  both  diversified  and  exuberant^ 
and  from  the  profusion  with  which  they  are 
scattered,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  a  much 
greater  number  sv^armed  round  his  pen,  and 
solicited  admission,  than  have  been  permitted 
to  enjoy  that  honour. 

Both  the  journals  and  the  letters  abound 
with  anecdote  and  incident,  applying  to 
men,  to  writings,  and  to  places;  and  on 
many  questionable  but  interesting  proposi- 
tions and  topics,  his  opinion  is  given  with- 
out any  reserve.  In  this,  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence alvrays  predominates.  He  offers 
mcense  at  no  man's  shrine,  and  appears  to 
glory  in  his  own  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority. In  these,  as  in  many  other  respects, 
few  men  have  ever  appeared  before  the 
world  with  less  dbguise  than  the  subject  of 
these  volumes. 

In  the  collecting  and  arranging  of  the  ma- 
terials, after  passing  them  through  his  alem- 
bic, Mr.  Moore  has  acted  a  conspicuous 
part.  His  notices  and  observations,  though 
not  numerous,  are  introduced  with  judg- 
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meatf  and  adapted  to  the  occasioDS  which 
called  them  into  existence.  To  several  of 
these  notices  we  are  indebted  for  an  expla^ 
nation  of  lines  and  passages  that  occur  in 
his  lordship's  poems,  which  by  these  means 
are  divested  of  their  otherwise  native  obscu- 
rity. Numeroas  verses  are  quoted  to  which 
the  elucidative  notices  are  annexed,  and  the 
light  which  the  former  derive  from  the  latter 
is  both  diversified  and  considerable. 

PreBxed  to  this  volume,  is  a  pleasing 
poftrait  of  his  lordship  at  the  age  of  nine, 
teen,  by  Sanders.  The  engraving,  by  Fin- 
den,  is  an  exquisite  iq>ecimen  of  the  graphic 
ait 

Combining  the  notices  with  the  journals 
and  letters,  Mr.  Moore  has  produced  two 
as  entertaining  quarto  volumes  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  can  boast.  It  would  be  pleas- 
ing to  add,  that  th^  are  as  instructive  as 
they  are  amusing.  On  the  ground  of  utility 
they  are  lamentably  deficient;  but  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  is  to  be  feared,  will  operate 
with  many  readers  as  a  strong  recommen- 
dation. 

Favoured  with  a  genius  of  the  most  bril- 
liant character,  and  endowed  with  intellec- 
tual powers  of  the  highest  order ;  elevated 
on  the  pinnacle  of  fiime,before  which,  talents 
that  command  respect  from  common  moi^ 
tals,  are  proud  to  do  homage ;  and  sustain- 
ing a  name  indelibly  inscribed  on  the 
ardiives  of  immortality,  had  Lord  Byron's 
writings  been  as  much  dignified  by  morals 
as  th^  are  ornamented  by  ease,  vivacity, 
elegance,  and  imagery,  his  productions 
would  have  difiused  their  unsullied  lustre 
among  the  brightest  constellations  of  the 
human  race.  But,  akus!  justice  compels 
us  to  add,  that 

"  Thoufhtlett  folly  laid  him  low* 
And  spoiled  hit  name." 


Review. — The  History  and  Topogre^hy 

of  the  United  States  of  North  America^ 

from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 

time.     Edited  by  John  Howard  Hintony 

A,.M,     Six  parts,  to  be  completed  in 

about  thirty,  illustrated  with  numeroiu 

views  and  maps.    4to.    Hinton,     Lon" 

don.  1831. 

It  is  observed  in  the  prefatory  address  to 

this  elegant  publication,  that  ''the  rapid 

career  in  which  the  republic  of  the  United 

States  of  North  America  has  obtained  its 

present  devated  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations, 

B  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 

and  its  continued  and  accelerated  progress 

excites  a  deep  interest  in  eveiy  part  of  the 

civilized  globe.'' 

This  must  be  allowed,  with  some  limita. 
tions;   yet  extraordinary  as  the   political 


phenomenon  undoubtedly  is,  a  mind  habt* 
tuated  to  trace  historical  events  throush  a 
chain  of  complicated  causes  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  rapid  ad« 
vancement  of  the  American  republic,  if,  in 
truth,  a  republic  it  be.  Carthage,  to  which 
the  colossus  of  the  new  world,  perhaps, 
bears  the  nearest  resemblance,  exhibits  a 
spectacle  &r  surpassing  it  in  every  respect. 
The  United  States  did  not  spring  from  an 
obscure  or  feeble  orisinal,  much  less  from  a 
horde  of  uncivilized  barbarians,  who  had 
their  settlement  to  seek  and  secure  by  their 
own  unassisted  strensth. 

The  shores  of  Norm  America  were  visited 
by  the  most,  enlightened  men  of  an  enlight- 
ened age,  who  were  besides  some  of  the 
brishtest  ornaments  of  their  countiy  in  talent 
and  virtue.  The  colonists,  planted  by  these 
illustrious  adventuiers,  partook,  in  some 
measure  of  the  merits  cf  their  patrons.  They 
were  moral,  religious,  and  intent  upon  local 
improvement,  not  only  for  their  own  advan^ 
tage,  but  ultimately  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parent  state.  This  reciprocation  of  com. 
merce  and  protection  produced  a  natural 
progress  of  population,  so  that  within  a  less 
period  than  that  of  the  independence  of 
America,  the  colonists  became  too  firmly 
rooted  in  the  land  to  fear  any  thing  from  the 
native  tribes. 

Even  the  civil  war,  which  impoverished, 
and  in  some  degree  may  be  said  to  have 
weakened  England,  enriched  and  strength- 
ened the  American  colonies,  by  driving  thi- 
ther numbers  of  opulent  and  industrious 
emigrants,  who  wisned  to  live  in  the  tran- 
quil enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  the  fruits 
of  their  industry. 

.  As  the  parent  country  was  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  the  transatlantic  estab- 
lishments, ithappenedjiingularly  enough,  that 
while  the  people  in  England  were  suflering 
under  many  privations  and  oppressions,  civil 
and  relifl^ious,  the  colonists  were  actually  en- 
joying hberty  to  the  utmost  extent.  By  this 
means  the  Ainerican  states  prospered  to  such 
a  degree,  that  new  importations  of  settlers 
were  attracted  to  that  coast,  where  woods 
and  swamps  save  way  to  fertile  plantations 
and  populated  towns.  This  state  of  things 
progressively  improved,  till  the  rapacity  and 
immorality  of  the  new  colonists  led  them 
to  make  encroachments  upon  the  natives, 
who,  in  self-defence,  combined  too  late  to 
repel  the  intruders.  Then  it  was  that  the 
French,  not  from  any  philanthropic  motive, 
took  part  with  the  Indians,  and  thus  made 
North  America  the  seat  of  war. 

The  English  government,  as  in  duty 
bound,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  colo« 
nies,  and,  by  arming  the  colonists,  prepared 
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the  latter  for  that  impatieiioe  of  control, 
which  might  have  been  foreaeen^  but  could 
not,  perhaps,  under  all  drcumstanoeB,  have 
been  remedied,  or  the  effects  prevented.  In 
truth,  theie  itatei,  as  all  colonies  will  do, 
especially  when  called  to  the  trial  of  phy-^ 
steal  energy  and  intellectual  combination, 
began  to  feel  their  own  force,  and  to  become 
ambitious  of  independenoe. 

The  conquest  and  impolitic  retention  of 
Canada,  completed  the  alienation  of  what 
affection  the  colonists  still  possessed  towards 
£ngland,  by  removing  from  tliem  that 
dread  of  their  powerful  neighbours,  which 
had  hitheito  been  the  principal  bond  of 
their  attachment  and  allegiance. 

It  is  a  fikct  not  generally  known,  that  long 
before  the  expedition  against  Quebec,  the 
leading  men  m  America  projected  a  ■epa* 
ration  of  the  two  countries,  but  were  ai»* 
suaded  from  pursuing  the  design  for  the 
present  by  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  advice  was 
to  lie  upon  their  oars  and  watch  the  tide, 
till  the  end  of  the  war,  when  England 
having  become  exhausted,  and  France  im« 
poverished,  a  fair  opening  would  be  made 
to  gain  the  object  tney  cashed.  Such  was 
the  counsel  of  this  deep  politician,  and  the 
issue  proved  the  soundness  of  his  calcula* 
tions. 

The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  copy 
what  others  have  reported,  but  from  infor- 
mation of  the  first  authority,  no  less  man 
than  that  of  Franklin  himself,  whose  corre- 
spondences passed  under  his  observation,  in 
order  to  a  selection  of  such  letters  and 
papers  as  might  be  deemed  proper  for  pub« 
lication. 

But  to  pass  from  this  general  matter  to 
the  work  now  immediately  under  review. 
The  6rst  book  of  the  historical  part  begins 
with  ''  the  Discoveries  of  the  Cabots,  and 
the  Settlement  of  Virginia.^'  As,  however, 
the  compiler  could  not  help  noticing  the 
Welsh  legend  of  Madoc,  ne  despatches 
the  Cambrian  piince  by  supposing  that,  in-* 
stead  of  America,  he  landed  in  Spain, 
which  is  an  hypothesis  far  more  improbable 
than  the  other.  For  our  parts,  though  we 
have  no  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
yet  we  cannot  avoid  wishing  that  in  a  large 
work  like  this,  the  history  of  Madoc  had 
been  more  amply  detailed;  together  with 
the  inquiries  that  have  been  instituted  into 
the  existence  of  the  supposed  Welsh  Indians, 
the  result  of  which  has  been  published 
through  different  channels  by  Mr.  William 
Owen  and  other  intelligent  writere. 

We  have  abo  to  express  our  vronder  that 
a  copious  history  of  America  should  not  be 
introduced  by  a  minute  account  of  the  seve^ 
ral  tribes  of  native  Indians,  whose  manners. 


languages,  customs,  and  peculiar  distinctions, 
certainly  merited  particular  investigation^ 
Instead  of  all  this,  we  are  in  the  first  chap- 
ter presented  with  an  elabarate  and  eertainly 
a  well-written  narrative,  of  the  voyages 
made  to  this  great  continent  previous  to  the 
settlement  of  Vii^oia  by  Raleigh  and 
Grenville;  the  particulars  of  which  are 
folly  and  well  related. 

The  third  chapter  is  still  more  interesting, 
by  exhibiting  a  variety  of  affecting  incidents 
connected  with  the  history  of  those  rdigiout 
emigrants,  who  for  the  sake  of  conscienGe 
quitted  England  and  settled  in  Massachu* 
setts.  While,  however,  due  praise  is  given 
to  these  confesscm,  tiie  conduct  of  their 
descendants  towards  the  Baptists,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Quakers,  is  justly  condemned, 
and  without  any  attempt  at  extenuation. 

In  this  chapter,  however,  we  expected  to 
have  met  with  a  minute  narrative  of  the  re- 
gicides  who  found  an  asylum  here,  and 
were  protected,  notwidistanding  die  diligent 
search  made,  and  great  rewards  o&red,  for 
their  apprehension.  Their  history  is  barely 
noticed  in  a  few  lines,  while  that  of  the 
witchcraft  mania,  which  is  a  blot  in  the  na- 
tional character,  occupies  as  many  pages. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  taken  up  widi  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 
This  is  followed  by  a  history  of  Connecticut, 
which  state  was  originally  settled  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  expelled  by  the  English 
as  intruders,  but  unquestionably  without  any 
principle  of  justice,  for  having  made  the 
first  discovery  of  Hudson's  river,  and  estab* 
lished  themselves  upon  its  banks,  their  right 
was  incontestable,  even  if  they  had  not  ob* 
tained  a  patent  prant  from  their  goven>- 
ment  of  tne  territory  they  claimed.  The 
treatment  which  these  people  received  is 
deservedly  censured  by  the  historian  in 
Strong  terms. 

But  if  the  narrative  of  these  violations  has 
excited  any  painful  emotions,  that  which 
follows,  of  the  revival  of  religion  in  this  part 
of  America,  by  George  Whitefield,  has 
afforded  a  gratifying  relief.  Tliis  historical 
oasis  is  described,  as  it  well  merited,  vrith  a 
glow  of  animation  suited  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject,  and  the  mighty  consequences 
that  flowed  horn  the  indefatigable  zeal  of 
that  wonderfol  man,  and  his  coadjutor  in 
the  great  missionary  work,  John  Wesley. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  this  book  contains  a 
narmtive  of  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island, 
in  1636,  by  Roger  Williams,  who,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts, 
was  banished  from  that  province,  on  account 
of  the  liberality  of  his  opinions,  and  his  seal 
in  promulgating  them.  This  venerable  man 
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disliking  peneeutioii  for  consdence  sake, 
justly  condemned  the  spirit  of  bis  brethren, 
who  had  quitted  their  native  land,  rather 
than  comply  with  impoeitiona  which  they 
deemed  sinnil.  Notwithstanding  tlus,  the 
veiy  same  men,  when  possessed  of  power, 
as  {£  foigetfiil  of  their  own  hiatoiy,  wielded 
the  iron  rod  of  authority  with  unmerciful 
severity  towards  all  who  had  the  presumption 
to  think  for  theniselves. 

Roger  Williams,  on  the  contrary,  openly 
pfofesBed  the  great  principle  of  Christian 
libei^,  and  for  this  alone  was  he  expelled 
fiom  MassachoaettB  by  the  general  assembly. 
On  this  he  removed  to  Seeoonk,  but  there 
also  the  penecnting  scourge  followed  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  another  asylum 
beyond  the  reach,  and  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tioQ,  of  his  enemies.  Having  found  a  rest- 
ing place,  he  formed  a  plantation,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  New  Providence.  After- 
waids,  he,  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
sufferers  for  the  same  cause,  efifected  a  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians,  of  Rhode  Island ; 
which  became,  under  his  mild  administra- 
tion, a  flourishing  establishment.  So  supe« 
nor  was  he  to  the  meanness  of  revenge,  and 
sodi  was  his  magnanimity,  that  he  exerted 
aU  his  influence  with  the  Indians  in  fovour 
of  Massachusetts,  and  ever  evinced  the 
greatest  friendship  for  the  colony  from  which 
he  bad  been  driven.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four,  in  1683. 

Here  we  close  our  notice  of  this  impor- 
tant work,  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded ;  but 
it  remains  to  say  somewhat  of  its  external 
appearance  and  embellishments. 

the  tjTpo^phy  is  j>erfectly  answerable 
to  the  graphical  illustrations,  which,  besides 
being  executed,  both  with  respect  to  draw- 
ing and  engraving,  in  the  first  style  of  art, 
display  to  advantage  the  natural  scenery  of 
Ae  countiy,  and  S\e  great  progress  which 
our  American  brethren  have  made  in  oma- 
meotal  architecture,  as  they  had  before  done 
in  the  mechanical  sciences,  manufactures, 
and  commerce. 


Review. —  The  Talba,  of  Moor  of  PoT" 
iugaL  a  Romance.  By  Mrs,  Bray, 
3  voli.  t2mo.  pp.  307—291—284. 
Longman.':  London.    1830. 

Whbk  Fitz-Ford,  by  the  same  frur  authoress, 
passed  under  our  review  during  the  preoed- 
mg  year,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating her  descriptive  and  inventive  powers. 
These  made  a  favourable  impression  on  our 
minds,  and  prepared  us  to  receive,  with  ip- 
teresting  expectation,  the  future  productions 
of  her  pea.    Another  opportunity  now  pre- 


sents itself  in  the  volumes  before  as,  of  esti- 
mating her  mental  abilities  and  literary 
acquirements,  and  in  both  respects  they 
appear  in  an  auspicioas  lidit 

Talba,  or  the  Moor  of  rortngal,  is  enti* 
tied  a  RomanoCy  and  in  many  respects  this 
is  its  real  character.  But  even  fiction  in 
detail  claims  genuine  history  as  its  basis ; 
and,  from  an  unwearied  attention  to  man* 
oers  and  customs  which  appear  in  their  de- 
lineations, all  worics  of  this  aeacription  must 
be  primarily  and  ultimately  indebted  for 
their  permanent  feme.  To  these,  Mrs. 
Bray  has  devoted  her  inquiries,  and  in  the 
narratives,  episodes,  and  descrintions  with 
which  th^  volumes  abound,  tney  appear 
in  all  the  vigour  that  an  association  with  life 
can  impart. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  a  review  to 

S*ve  even  an  outline  of  these  volumes* 
[rs.  Bray  paints,  with  exquisite  colouring, 
the  prevaUing  manners  and  character  of  the 
Moors  and  Portuguese :  but  so  numerous 
are  the  attitudes  in  which  th^  are  placed, 
that  nothing  but  a  perusal  of  the  work  can 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  varieties 
which  they  display.  Of  the  conflicting 
emotions,  however,  which  some  of  the 
scenes  excite,  the  following  extract  of  a 
bulLfigfat  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

"  All  wai  in  re«dlnetf .  Alonio  o«ftt « look  on 
Hftmet.  in  which  there  wM  soinetbinff  lest  tevfrt 
than  bit  usual  esprettion :  "  Art  thou  prepared  ?** 
taid  the  king.  "  Av,  for  life  or  death !"  repUed 
Hamet.  "Then  Ood  be  tbv  Judge,  young  loan.'' 
•aid  Alonto,  at  be  rsited  bit  ana  an4  gave  (ht 
tignal. 

The  trumpet  gave  one  clear  and  hollovr  hlMt. 
It  curdled  the  blood  {  for  it  tonudcd  like  the  knell 
of  death,  to  all  but  the  obdurate.  Kre  the  echoee 
of  the  surrounding  mountaint  had  finished  repeat* 
Ing  the  awful  clarion,  the  barriers  were  tbrowa 
open ;  and  with  one  boaod  the  bull  burst  out. 
with  nostrilt  tmoking,  as  he  uttered  fearful  h«l. 
lowinn,  he  stood  gatinff  around,  shook  kit  tidet. 
pawed  the  ground  witn  his  broad  hoofs,  but  di4 
not  adrance  to  the  combat.  He  was  black  In  co« 
lour ;  aud  therefore  bad  he  been  named  Nero. 

Whilst  thus  he  stood »  wild  cries  arose  from  the 
circus.  They  were  strange  and  mingled  i  some 
teemed  uttered  in  Joy  that  the  animal  snowed  little 
•ymptoms  of  being  willing  for  the  attack.  The 
more  brutal  Portuguese*  liowever,— those  true 
loyers  of  the  game,  who  could  forget  even  humanity 
in  their  tports.^greeted  the  creature  with  yellt. 
boots,  ano  hissings  ;  since  it  was  always  deemed 
an  iofalUble  mark  of  cowardice  in  the  bull.  If  he 
did  not  instantly  attack  his  foe. 

Hamet  wat  ready  to  receive  him,— hit  wood 
knife  in  hit  hand,  hit  eye  fixed  on  his  enemy*  Hit 
finf  perton  drawn  to  its  utmost  height,  every  mua* 
Cle  in  his  slender  limbs  seemed  to  swell  and  to 
ihow  its  power,  at  he  stood,  "  like  a  greybouud  on 
the  slip,**  eager  for  the  hardy  encounter. 

The  bull,  having  been  irritated  by  turning  dogt 
out  upon  hita,  (a  usual  practice  whenever  the  ani- 
mal showed  any  delav  in  the  attack,)  now  suffi- 
ciently convinced  all  the  spectators  that  such  delay 
was  not  from  want  of  spirit.  With  an  aspect  full 
of  savage  fnry,  he  lashed  his  sides  with  hit  broad 
tail,  bellowed,  tore  up  the  ground  with  hoof  and 
hornn,  aud  darte%l  forward  toward  Hamet.  The 
youth,  by  leaping  with  an  agility  alone  to  be  com- 
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vMTtd  to  Ui«  nlmblt-footed  ebamolt,  mt  )t  tprlDgt 
from  rock  to  rock,  endeavoarlnf,  bat  in  vain,  to 
avoid  the  coiitlnueid  panult  of  the  ball,— ^U  eye 
erer  watchful  for  the  amment  of  attack. 

No  inch  moment  occurred  ;  and  tt  seemed  evi- 
dent that  his  life  would  terminate  with  the  time 
In  which  he  should  become  spent  and  breathless 
from  the  violent  exertions  he  made  to  preserve  it. 
Hassan  saw  this.  He  clasped  bis  hands  together 
In  afony — he  looked  ap  to  heaven— he  uttered 
fearial  cries,  that  minf  led  even  with  his  prayers. 

"  He  will  die  I  he  will  die  !**  exclaimed  Hassan. 
"  Oh,  for  an  angel*s  wing  to  waft  him  hence  in 
•afety!  Mortal  aid  is  there  none  to  save  him. 
But  see,  prophet  of  Mecca  I  what  a  daring  act. 
He  has  seised  the  terrible  animal  by  the  horns  ;  he 
•nffers  himself  to  be  dragged  round  the  arena! 
Now  he  hangs  by  one  hand:  he  stabs  bitn  in  the 
throat ;  the  blood  spouts  like  a  fount  of  waters- 
bat  the  brute  still  lives.  Look !  Hamet  falls  from 
his  hold—*  Ood  save  thee.*  He  is  ap  again !  be  is 
on  his  feet  I  Ob,  Allah,  how  I  thank  thee!  He 
flies  ;  be  flies  !— but  look !  the  brute  is  mad  with 
fury,  gored  with  wounds.  Bee  how  be  tears  up  the 
sand.  He  follows— he  follows ;  how  will  Hamet 
escape !  He  has  driven  the  youth  close  to  the 
barrier ;  there  Is  no  escape,  no  hope— he  must 
fall  !" 

"  He  falls  not,  he  falls  not  !**  exclaimed  Cassim. 
"Oh,  noble  Hamet  r 

At  this  Instant  a  loud,  continued,  and  deafening 
•bout  of  applause  shook  the  arena ;  for  Hameti 
bold,  active,  qaick  of  eye,  and  vigorous  of  limb, 
with  one  bound,  the  very  instant  the  bull  was 
aboat  to  toss  him  'on  his  horns,  sprang  on  the  ani- 
mal's back,  and  leapt  over  him.  He  ran  forward. 
Nero  had  already  received  more  than  one  stab  from 
the  knife.  None  of  them,  however,  reached  any 
mortol  part ;  still  he  bled  fast,  and  there  was  hope, 
could  Hamet  but  keep  him  at  bay  till  the  creature 
was  somewhat  spent  by  loss  of  blood,  he  might 
even  yet  despateh  him.  So  great  was  the  interest 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  spectators,  that  many 
called  out  to  him  to  make  for  the  extremltv  of  the 
arena,  under  the  king's  pavilion,  as  being  iiirtheit 
removed  from  his  enemy. 

The  ball  had,  indeed,  turned  again  to  the  pnr- 
iuit ;  and  that  with  so  much  fierceness,  the  last 
eiforts  of  his  rage,  that  the  sight  of  it  impressed 
horror.  His  blood  streamed  from  his  flanks ;  be 
bounded,  rather  than  ran  forn-ard,  with  dreadful 
bellowings.  He  shook  his  neck  and  sides,  tossed 
the  sand  lu  his  career,  whilst  volumes  of  smoke 
arose  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  Hamet,  as  a 
final  effort,  detonnined  to  spring  upon  him;  and 
for  that  purpose,  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
bull,  turned  to  confront  bim.  His  foot  slipped— 
be  fell— and  the  knife  dropped  from  bis  band. 
All  hope  fled  ;  for  at  this  instant  he  stood  close  to 
the  barrier,  which  cut  off  all  retreat,  and  the  wild 
bull  was  making  towards  him,  with  head  bent  to 
gore  him  to  death  with  his  horns. 

A  cry  of  horror  arose  from  the  arena.  Hamet 
■prang  up.  There  was  no  escape.  Ines  de  Cas. 
tro  sat  Immediately  above  the  very  spot  where  the 

Jroutbful  Moor  was  in  so  much  danger.  Quick  in 
eellng  and  in  thought,  she  tore  from  her  shoulders 
the  crimson  mantle  In  which  she  was  wrapt,  and 
threw  it  into  the  arena  with  so  true  a  band,  that 
Hamet  caught  it— cast  it  over  thebull*s  head  as  he 

Srepared  to  gore  bIm— and  ere  the  beast  could 
isentangle  himself  from  the  blind  thus  thrown 
over  him,  Hamet  recovered  his  knife  that  lay  close 
at  his  feet,  and  struck  it  into  the  spine.  His 
mighty  enemy  fell  a  convulsed  corpse  before  his 
view.  Hamet,  overcome  by  the  tumult  of  his 
feelings,  dropped  on  his  knees,  clasped  bis  bands 
together,  looiced  up  to  heaven,  but  could  not 
speak.  Tears  burst  from  his  eyes,  and  in  some 
measure  relieved  his  over-burdened  spirit,  while  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  shouts  rent  the  air  with 
joy  and  gladness,  and  thanksgiving  for  bis  deli- 
verance.'*—Vol.  II.  p.  27—36. 

Of  this  work,  the  leading  features  are, 
history  and  manners,  decorated  with   the 


embellishiDeDts  of  imagination.  In  the 
▼arioos  branches  of  its  progress,  the  unfor- 
tunate Inet  de  Castro  bears  a  conspicuous 
part ;  and  many  readers,  who  are  acquainted 
with  her  tragical  destiny,  will  not  only  ie» 
gret  that  her  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
title,  but  will  half  forget  the  Talba,  to 
mourn  over  her  melancholy  fate. 


Review.— JR^ec/toiu  on  the  Decline  of 
Science  in  England^  and  on  some  of  its 
Catues,  By  Charles  Babbage,  Esq., 
Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
Member  of  several  Academies.  8vo. 
pp.  244.  B.  FeUofwes  and  J.  Boothy 
London^  1830. 

Although  England  may  boast  of  some  of 
the  most  able  and  highly  gifted  men  that 
ever  adorned  this  or  any  other  country, — 
whose  discoveries  have  shed  a  lustre  not 
only  upon  themselves,  but  upon  their  pos- 
terity, ^  yet  the  rank  which  this  country 
holds  in  the  departments  of  science  is  much 
below  that  of  others,  much  inferior  to  it  in 
pretensions.  This  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  attributed  to  the  little  interest  which  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful  take  in  scientific 

Eursuits.  If  a  man  of  power  or  of  wealth 
e  pressed  to  patronize  any  means  adapted 
to  promote  objects  of  this  description,  the 
natural  question  should  be,  how  shall  I  ex- 
ert my  influence  so  as  most  effectually  to 
promote  so  desirable  an  object.  But  in 
this  country,  influence,  which  could  be  use- 
fully exerted,  is  withheld,  unless  the  subject 
chimes  in  with  the  taste  of  the  individual  or 
his  friends;  or  that  it  be  recommended  by 
some  person  of  consideration,  and  having 
some  claim  to  the  friendship  or  countenance 
of  his  superior.  The  question  seldom 
arises,  what  is  the  nature,  or  what  the  merits, 
of  this  claim  to  my  support ; — but,  by  whom 
is  it  concocted  or  proposed,  and  what  right 
has  he  to  either  my  support  or  my  coun- 
tenance ?  "  tint,"  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  "  we 
may  in  vain  search  the  aristocracy  now  for 
philosophers. — ^There  are  very  few  persons 
who  pursue  science  with  tme  dignity ;  it  is 
followed  more  as  connected  with  objects  of 
profit  than  those  of  ^sune.''* 

The  truth  is,  that  the  aristocracy  are  more 
influenced  by  the  mercenary  interests  of 
their  dependants,  than  by  a  love  of  science, 
or  any  desire  of  promoting  it.f  The  en- 
couragement   too  for   the  prosecuting  of 


*  Consolations  in  Travel, 
f  We  happen  to  know -a  fact,  which  strongly  ex. 
empiiflcs  this  jiropositiou.    A  professional  geutlC' 
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science  is  in  this  country  veiy  defectit'e. 
The  author  of  the  work,  the  title  of  which 
stands  at  the  bead  of  this  article,  has  enter- 
ed at  considerable  length  upon  this  subject. 
In  discussing  the  inducements  to  cultivate 
science,  he  institutes  a  comparison  between 
France  and  England,  in  which  our  countiy 
does  not  rank  very  high. 

"  f  f  we  tarn,**  he  layt,  '*  on  the  other  h&nd,  to 
the  emolumenti  of  science  in  France,  we  shall  And 
them  far  to  exceed  those  in  ourown  country.  I  regret 
much  that  I  have  mislaid  a  most  interesting  me- 
morandum on  this  subject,  which  I  made  several 
years  sioee ;  but  1  believe  my  memory  on  the  point 
will  not  be  found  widely  iucorrect.  A  foreign  gen- 
tleman, himself  possessing  no  inconsiderable  ac- 
qaaintance  with  science,  called  on  me  a  few  yeare 
at  nee,  to  present  a  letter  of  introduction.  He  had 
been  but  a  short  time  in  London  ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  onr  conversation,  it  appeared  to  me  that  be  had 
imbibed  very  inaccurate  ideas  respeeting  our  en- 
couragement of  science. 

**  Thinking  this  a  good  opportunity  of  institute 
ln|f  a  fair  comparison  between  the  emoluments  of 
science  in  the  two  countries,  I  placed  a  sheet  of 
paper  before  him.  and  requested  him  to  write  down 
the  names  of  six  Englishmen,  in  his  opinion,  best 
known  in  France  for  their  scieiitifle  reputation. 
Taking  another  sheet  of  paper,  1  wrote  upon  it  the 
names  of  six  Frenchmen,  best  known  in  England 
for  their  scientific  discoveries.  We  exchanged 
these  lists,  and  I  then  requested  him  to  place 
against  each  name  (as  far  as  he  knew),  the  annual 
income  of  the  different  appointments  held  by  that 
person.  In  the  mean  time,  I  performed  the  same 
operation  on  his  list,  agaiiist  some  names  of  which 
I  was  obliged  to  place  a  aero.  The  result  of  the 
comparison  was  an  average  of  nearly  £  1 ,900  per 
annum,  for  the  six  French  tavaut  whom  I  had 
named.  Of  the  average  amount  of  the  sums  receiv- 
ed by  the  English,  I  only  remember  that  it  was  very 
much  smaller.  When  we  consider  what  a  command 
over  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  £  1,200, 
will  give  in  France,  it  is  under-rating  it  to  sav,  that 
it  Is  equal  to  £  2,000,  in  this  country."-'pp.  35, 30. 

Such  is,  we  fear,  a  true,  though  humili- 
ating picture  of  the  encouragement  held  out 
to  scientific  exertions  in  this  country. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  because  it 
not  only  reduces  us  below  the  level  of  lite- 
rary nations,  but  opposes  a  most  effectual 
barrier  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  genius. 
Authors  draw  a  very  humiliating,  though 
a  very  faithful  picture  of  these  facts. 

"  Let  US  now  look,'*  be  says,  *'  at  the  prospects  of 
a  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  Hie,  who,  lm« 
pefled  by  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  the  abstruser  sciences,  or  who,  confident 
in  the  energy  of  youthful  power,  feels  that  the 
eareer  of  science  is  that  in  which  his  mental  facul- 

man  of  onr  acquaintance,  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Philosophical  Society  inthe  town  in  which 
he  resided.  A  meeting  was  neid,  and  the  society 
formed.  On  the  day  of  the  meeting,  a  very  influ- 
ential gentleman  and  a  magintrate  met  our  friend, 
and  expressed  much  regret  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  meeting,  or  he  should  certainly  have  attend- 
ed ;  but  that  be  would  give  the  society  all  the  sop- 
port  in  his  power.  But  a  professional  rival,  who 
was  upon  terms  of  greater  intimacy  with  this  gen- 
tleman, and  who  was  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a 
literary  institution,  to  which  he  could  contribnte 
nothing  more  valuable  than  bis  subscription,  dis- 
suaded bis  friend  from  his  first  resolution,— Strange 
that  a  man  should  be  thus  dictated  to,  and  diverted 
from  a  purpoae  which  his  conscience  told  him  was 
good! 


ties  are  most  fitted  to  achieve  the  reputation  fbr 
which  he  pants.  What  *are  hts  prospects  ?  Can 
even  ,the  glowing  pencil  of  enthusiasm  add  colour 
to  the  blank  before  him?  There  are  no  situations 
in  tbe  state,  there  is  no  position  in  society,  to 
which  hope  can  point,  to  cheer  him  In  bis  laborioua 
path.  If,  indeed,  he  belong  to  one  of  our  univer- 
sities, there  are  some  few  chairs  In  his  ottn  Alma 
Mater,  to  which  lie  may  at  some  distant  day  pre- 
tend  ;  but  these  are  not  numerous ;  and  whilst  tbe 
salaries  attached  are  seldom  sulBcient  for  the  sole 
support  of  the  individual,  they  are  very  rarely 
enough  for  that  of  a  family.  What  then  can  he 
reply  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  betake  him- 
self to  some  business,  in  which,  perhaps,  thev  have 
power  to  assist  him,  or  to  ehoose  some  profession 
in  which  his  talents  may  produce  for  him  their 
fair  reward?  If  he  have  no  fortune,  the  choice  la 
taken  away  :  he  mu$i  give  up  that  line  of  life,  In 
which  his  habits  of  thought  and  his  ambition  qua- 
lify him  to  succeed  eminently,  and  he  tnuti  choose 
the  bar  or  some  other  profession,  in  which,  amongst 
•o  many  competitors  in  spite  or  his  great  talents, 
he  can  be  but  moderately  successful.  Tbe  loss  to 
him  is  great ;  hot  to  the  country  it  is  greater.  We 
thus,  by  a  destructive  misapplication  of  talent, 
which  our  Institutions  create,  exchange  a  pro- 
found philosopher  for  but  a  tolerable  lawyer."-— 
p«  30, 3/. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  above  is 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  perwnal  ex- 
perience of  every  individual  will  attest  this 
truth.  If  the  friends  of  a  youth  should  not 
desi|;n  him  for  trade,  or  some  of  the  more 
servile  pursuits  in  life,  thev  fix  upon  one  of 
the  three  professions,  or  the  army  or  navy, 
which  latter  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  generic-military  life.  Thus  we  often 
hear  a  parent  say,  he  intends  his  son  for  the 
church,  or  some  one  of  the  departments  of 
law  or  physic.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a 
man  intending  his  son  to  qualify  for  an 
astronomer,  for  a  philosopher,  a  mathe- 
matician, or  a  chemist.  Tis  true,  that  this 
country  has  produced  some  of  the  most 
able  characters;  men  celebrated  for  their 
labours  and  the  depth  of  their  researches  in 
each  of  these,  we  had  almost  said  neglected, 
departments ;  but  they  have  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  learned  professions. 

For  instance,  Wollaston  and  Young  were 
both  Doctors  in  Medicine,  and  so  are 
Henry  and  Prout.  We  may  here  remark 
upon  Dr.  Wollaston,  that  probably  we  owe 
it  to  accident  that  he  forsook  a  profession 
which  he  despised,  to  cultivate  a  science  in 
which  he  delighted. 

Mr.  Babbc^e  considers  the  constitution 
and  government  of  several  of  the  learned 
and  scientific  societies.  He  is  particularly 
and  probably  too  severe  in  his  remarks.  In- 
deed, he  is  almost  rude  to  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  to  this  individual  he 
is  not  onlypersonal,  but  unpardonably  of- 
fensive. Thus  we  cannot  approve  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Why  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  became  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  I  cannot  precisely  say.  Let  him 
who  penned,  and  those  who  supported,  this  resolu- 
tion, solve  tbe  enigma. 
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" '  It  WM  molfeiit— 

«• '  That  it  ii  tb*  opinton  of  tbe  eoundl,  tint 
Davf n  Oilbeit.  B»q.  ts  by  far  the  mott  fit  persAti  t« 
be  propoted  to  the  Society,  at  the  approachinf 
aaniTer»ary  at  PretldeBt*  and  that  he  be  reoom- 
mended  aceordinf  ly  I' " 

**  To  resoWe  thatbewae  a  jC£  penmn^mlfht  hare 
been  suficiently  flattering ;  to  state  that  he  waa 
tbe  moflt  fit,  wae  a  little  hard  upon  he  rest  of  the 
BociKy  ;  bat  to  retoWe  tiiat  be  wa«  Ay/ar  the  mocf 
JU^  was  only  eonsiitent  with  that  sti  ain  of  compU* 
meat  in  which  bis  sapporters  indulge  ;  and  was  an 
eulogy,  by  no  means  unlene  in  its  Idnd*  I  believe, 
even  at  that  very  conncil.''— p.  53. 

Mr.  Babbaee  discusses  Tarious  measures 
for  elevating  the  scientific  character  of  this 
country.  But  there  can  be  devised  no 
means  effectual,  tmless  such  as  will  give  a 
different  complexion  to  the  habits  and  pur- 
suits of  tlie  public.  There  is  one  great 
difficulty,  and  that  is,  the  dulness  of  tlie 
scientific  market,  and  the  incompetence, 
generally  speaking,  of  the  public. 

Ibere  is  another  great  barrier  to  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge,  arising  from  the  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers.  These  eentry  rarely 
lookeidier  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
or  the  ability  of  the  work,  and  therefore  they 
will  not  publish  any  thing,  except  upon  the 
most  advantageous  termi,  unless  tbe  **  title* 
jMge*'  be  adorned  with  the  name  of  some 
eminent  or  popular  clMuacter,  or  some  lite- 
tary  favourite.  Till  the  progress  of  science 
has  advanced  sufficiently,  and  its  cultivation 
become  more  general,  m  that  the  merits  of 
Ae  thingy  and  not  the  received  estimation 
of  its  source,  become  the  subject  of  conside- 
ration, and  the  ground-work  of  its  recep- 
tion and  reward,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope 
for  any  amelioration,  or  to  expect  that  this 
country  will  be  able  to  conapete,  on  a  laige 
scale,  with  the  science  of  other  nations. 
How  long  it  may  be  before  this  most  desiiw 
able  consummation  shall  be  obtained,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide,  and  it  would  be  htoard- 
ous  to  conjecture.  However,  we  recom- 
mend Mr.  Babbage*s  work  to  an  attentive 
perusal  and  serious  consideration. 


Review.— Co/wttc  Tartary,  or  tt  Journey 

from  Sarepta  to  several  Cabnuc  Herekt 

of  the  Astracan  Government^  SfC,     By 

Henry  Attsustfts  Zwick  and  John  Gol- 

fried  Schili.   Bvo.  pp,  262.    Holdsworth 

and  Ball.     London,    1831. 

The  United  or  Moravian  Brethren  must 
always  claim  the  honour  of  standing  ibre^ 
most  among  the  numerous  missionaries  who 
have  forsaken  their  kindred  and  home,  to 
spread  through  heathen  nations  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ.  Early  in  the  field, 
undaunted  by  difficulties,  and  persevering 
in  their  efforts,  they  have  perhaps  endured 
greater  privations  and  braved  more  hard- 


^ps  than  any  others.  Theirsuccess  also 
has  in  a  great  measure  coiresponded  with 
their  exertions.  Through  evil  report  and 
good  report,  and  chiefly  drawing  their  re-i> 
sources  from  themsdves,  without  noise  or 
ostentation,  they  have  penetrated  into  every 
zone,  frequently  labouring  with  their  own 
bauds  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life^ 
while  endeavouring  among  hordes  of  senai- 
savages  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of 
salvation  through  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour 
of  mankind. 

Tlie  title  of  the  volume  now  under  inspec- 
tion announces  its  character,  and  also  that 
of  the  expedition  which  gave  it  birth.  The 
author,  anxious  to  disseminate  the  words  of 
eternal  life  among  the  outcasts  of  society, 
traversed  the  wilds  of  Calmuc  Tartaiy  with 
copies  of  the  bible,  this  being  the  only  me- 
dium of  communicating  divine  knowledge 
tolerated  by  the  Russian  government  Pur- 
suinghis  route  among  these  wandering  hordes, 
this  volume  contains  a  journal  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, of  the  treatment  he  received,  the 
daiupers  he  encountered,  the  observations  he 
made  on  Calmuc  manners  and  passing 
occurrences,  and  on  the  little  success  which 
attended  his  journey.  These  he  has  embo- 
died in  the  present  narrative,  which  exhilHts 
a  picture  of  human  nature  in  some  of  its 
most  deplorable  characteristics  and  deepest 
shades. 

From  the  face  of  the  narrative  it  would 
appear,  that  few  among  the  wandering 
tribes  which  the  author  visited  and  followed 
in  their  various  migrations  could  ever  be 
induced  to  receive  &e  bible,  though  trans, 
lated  into  their  native  language,  "niis  hos- 
tility almost  uniformly  arose  from  their 
Lamas  or  Priests,  to  whose  authority  both 
princes  and  people  were  held  in  the  most 
abject  bondage.  On  many  occasions  tbe 
author  became  an  object  of  derision  and 
scorn ;  and  but  for  the  authority  by  which 
his  undertaking  had  been  sanctioned,  even 
his  personal  ^ety  would  more  than  once 
have  been  endangered. 

To  the  swarms  of  locusts  with  which  tlie 
country  is  at  certain  seasons  infected  and 
desolated,  the  author  several  times  adverts, 
but  without  on  any  one  occasion  entering 
into  a  lengthened  detail.  The  depredations 
of  these  unwelcome  visitors  are  the  more  to 
be  deplored,  as  the  country  is  in  general 
barren  and  dreary,  and,  from  the  supersu- 
tion  of  the  people,  who  believe  in  the 
transmigration  of  soub,  all  attempts  to  de- 
stroy them  are  strictly  prohibited. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  these  semi-bar- 
barians dispose  of  their  dead,  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable  estimate 
from  the  following  paragraph. 
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'*  At  UMBA  iifUBM  fr»m  •«  tent  w«  foviid  th* 
eorpM  of  a  Calmuo  woman,  laid  oat  in  a  fur  dreu, 
mia  etvTvred  with  eoarse  felt.  Wooden  drinlrinc 
▼••Mlt  and  olhar  vnimportant  utensllt  were  lata 
bj  her  iid«.  Thit  it  the  common  wav  of  ditpoeiuf 
•f  the  dead  among  the  Calmnei  of  innrior  rank,  ao 
thmt  the  bodies  are  otnally  devoared  by  doge  and 
Tidtaree.  A  few  days  after  this  time,  the  hunea  of 
this  corpse  were  pretty  well  stripped  of  flesh,  and 
■emttered  abont  here  and  there  on  the  fmnnd. 
The  don  which  had  partaken,  however,  paid  dear 
for  the  least,  for  being  betrayed  on  their  return  by 
Uk€  amell,  they  were  chased  from  home  aa  onclean 
br  tbeir  masters.  The  custom  is  dlfltoient  as  re» 
•y«cts  the  Princes  and  Lamaa  Their  bodies  are 
bomt  with  great  solemnity,  and  the  ashes,  mixed 
wRh  mortar,  are  employed  In  boilding  a  cltapel  or 
tomb  on  the  site  of  the  funeral  pile."— p.  12S. 

The  whole  narrative  is  written  with  great 
sinaplicity,  and  the  scenes  described  are 
chiefly  of  a  domestic  nature.  The  author 
appears  to  have  been  always  guided  bv 
fidelity  in  his  representations,  through  which 
we  are  introdoced  to  a  barbarous  state  of 
society,  advanced  only  a  few  degrees  from 
aavage  life  in  its  rudest  forms.  Tlie  most 
prominent  feature  of  this  book  may  l)e  found 
in  the  spirit  which  dictated  the  mission,  the 
readiness  with  which  it  was  undertaken,  and 
the  peraevering  seal  with  which  it  was  laud- 
ably though  unsuccessfully  accomplished. 


Review.— rA«  PiUar  of  Divuie  Truths 
immoveably  fixed  on  the  Foundation  of 
the  Apo$tk$  and  ProphetSf  Jenu  Ckriit 
hkMelf  being  the  chief  camer^ttonef  S^e* 
Bvo.  pp.  292,    Bagiterf  London,  1831. 

Tais  pillar,  though  not  of  colossal  stature, 
stands  oo  a  firm  foundation,  is  formed  of 
sterling  materials,  and  exhibits  in  its  various 
members  those  feir  proportions  which  give 
symmetiy  and  beauty  to  the  whole.  In  a 
part  of  the  title,  not  quoted,  we  are  inform" 
ed  that  the  whole  of  the  aiguroents  and 
^  illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  pages  of 
B^gster^s  Comprehensive  Bible,  by  the 
editor  of  that  work  "     It  is  to  these  ar« 

Simentsand  illustrations,  and  others  resem- 
ing  them  in  importance,  character,  and 
steiimg  worth,  that  os^^ster's  Comprehensive 
Bible  is  indebted  for  the  feme  it  has  so 
justly,  and  so  extensively  acquired ;  and  no 
one  can  suppose  that  they  will  suffer  any 
deterioration  from  being  transplanted  into 
the  pages  of  this  volume. 

The  great  truths  which  diis  pillar  has  been 
erected  to  support,  are,  that  the  writings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  genuine ; 
that  their  authors  were  divinely  inspired ; 
and  that  they  teach  every  thing  necessary 
for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  his  final  sadva-* 
tion.  The  arguments  adduced  in  fevourof 
revelation  are  derived  fix)m  a  variety  of 
topics,  both  extrinsic  and  intrinsic,  strength- 
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ened  by  Duroeitxis  oomcidenees^  whlok 
hisloiy,  and  the  observations  of  travellen, 
supply,  lliese  are  laid  down  in  consecu- 
tive order,  and  illustrated  by  existing  cos- 
toms  which  still  remain,  with  little  variation, 
in  the  countries,  and  among  the  communi- 
ties, to  which  the  sacred  records  allude. 
Ibe  style  and  character  of  each  sacred  book 
are  distinctly  noticed ;  prophecy  and  mire* 
cle  are  examined,  and  produced,  to  give 
evidence ;  and  whatever  appears  either  im- 
portant or  eztiaoidinary,  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  serious  investigation. 

To  the  general  and  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  inspired  books,  and  also  to  the  morals 
which  they  inculcate,  specific  references 
are  made ;  and  from  their  inherent  excel- 
lency, the  divine  source  whence  they  ema- 
nated is  most  obviously  inferred.  Com- 
pared with  these,  eveiy  other  system  of 
ethics  that  has  been  presented  to  the  world, 
sinks  into  insignificance.  Hence,  the  sa- 
cred origin  of  the  bible  appears  written  in 
everlasting  characters,  on  tne  decided  supe* 
riority  which  its  principles  inculcate. 

In'  some  of  its  chapters,  which  conduct 
us  into  the  regions  of  historical  research, 
this  volume  is 'not  less  entertaining  than 
instructive.  The  remarks  of  voyagers,  tra- 
vellers, and  naturalists,  excite  considerable 
interest,  and  by  their  variety  and  combina- 
tions command  our  assent  to  numerous  facts, 
that  are  in  almost  eveiy  respect  repugnant 
4o  domestic  manners,  and  to  modem  times. 

For  the  original  woik,  the  collection  of 
the  materials  must  have  been  a  laborious 
task ;  but  the  specimens  transferred  to  this 
epitome,  evince,  that  the  editor  has  been 
richly  rewarded  for  all  his  toil. 

Review.  —  Edwin ;  or  Northumhrin's 
Roval  Fugitive  Rettored;  a  Metrical 
Tale  of  Soron  Times.  By  James 
Everett,  pp.  192.  Everett,  Manches- 
ter, 1830. 

At  the  present  time,  when  all  our  great 
poets,  are  writing  prose,  and  the  smaller 
ny  are  compell^  to  suffer  their  genius  lo 
sink  into  dissuetude,  because  forBooth  no<r 
hody  cares  for  verse  now-a^days, — in  such 
a  state  of  things,  it  is  a  pleasant  occurrence, 
in  going  through  our  monthly  duty  of  criti- 
cism, to  meet  with  a  bard  who  neither  gives 
himself  the  insolent  airs  of  the  profession, 
nor  presents  the  whining  petition  of  the 
mere  rhymester.  Mr.  Everett,  whatever  ha 
may  be  beside,  is,  we  are  sure,  a  healthy^ 
independent,  honesty  open-hearted  indivi- 
dual, and  if  the  mention  of  these  apparently 
personal  qualities  may  expose  us  to  the 
9Qipicion  of  having  been  '*  aocessories  be- 
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fore  the  foct''  of  publicatioD,  we  are  in 
truth  only  guilty  of  having  by  chance  seen 
this  poem  in  manuscript  some  months  ago, 
since  which  period  it  has  repeatedly  under- 
gone the  revision  of  the  author,  and  is  not 
Uierefbre  any  hasty  production.  The  per- 
sonal peculiarities  of  the  poet  may  be  said 
to  characterize  his  poem — there  is  a  frank, 
manly,  and  withal  a  moral  terseness^  so  to 
speaky  pervading  the  matter  of  almost  every 
page.  It  is,  as  the  writer  justly  calls  it, ''  a 
Tale  of  Saxon  Times,''  a  rapid  narrative  of 
events  occurring  out  of  doors,  as  it  were,  at 
a  time  and  under  circumstances  but  remote- 
ly allied  to  **  aught  present,"  yet  certainly 
very  favourable  for  the  purposes  of  the  nar. 
rati\'e  poet. 

The  hero  of  this  dramatised  epic,  for,  like 
the  wanderer  of  Switzerland,  from  which  the 
stanza  is  confessedly  adopted,  Edwin  may 
be  said  to  be  an  epic  subject,  conducted  on 
a  dramatic  plan,  in  a  lyric  measure,  is  a 
personage  who  figures  at  once  conspicu- 
ously and  amiably  in  our  elder  annals :  the 
history  of  the  monarchy  and  the  church  of 
Kngland  have  together  an  interest  in  his  cha> 
racter.  "  Our  Edwin,  of  Northumbria,"  says 
Southey,  **  affords  a  rare,  perhaps  a  solitary 
instance,  wherein  the  conversion  of  a  heathen 
prince  was  the  result  of  long  reflection,  and 
a  sincere  conviction  that  the  faith  which  he 
embraced  was  true." 

We  believe  Mr.  Everett  is  himself  a 
native  of  Northumberland,  and  this  poet 
will  certainly  not  at  all  disparage  the  appro- 
priateness of  selecting,  for  a  hero,  one  who, 
although  not  perhaps  bom  in  the  same 
county  with  the  poet,  became,  through  his 
sovereignty,  his  adventures,  and  his  conr 
version,  so  interestingly  identified  with  its 
history.  The  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid 
chiefly  at  Auldby,  formeriy  a  royal  Saxon 
residence,  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent, 
not  far  from  York ;  it  embraces  in  its  re- 
trospective details  most  of  Cambria,  Kent, 
Mercia,  East-Anglia,  Deira,  and  Bemicia, 
the  separate  boundaries  of  which  places  are 
minutely  described  by  Sharon  Turner, 

The  design  of  the  author,  as  we  have  his 
own  authority  in  his  preface  for  saying,  has 
been  to  delineate  the  rude  state  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
prior  to  the  general  diffusion  of  christian 
knowledge,  and  the  subsequent  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism  in  its  Saxon 
form.  He  has,  for  this  purpose,  interwoven 
through  the  whole,  the  history  of  a  man 
whose  chequered  life  affords  ample  scope 
for  the  ground  he  has  taken :  he  has  like- 
wise fixed  on  a  period  when  the  Saxon 
Superstition  was  in  its  glory,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  gospel  met  with  a  ready 


reception  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 
"  Contrast,*'  says  he, "  seldom  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  powerful  effect ;  and  a  single  glance 
at  the  present  generally  cultivated  state  of 
the  country,  civil  government,  commerce^ 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, and  public  morals,  when  con- 
trasted with  scenes  in  '  olden  times,'  will 
lead  every  British  Christian  to  thank  God 
for  a  DiviME  REVELATION, — a  Tcvelation 
which  evangelizes  those  who  imbibe  its 
spirit,  and  civilizes  those  who  are  only  ac- 
quainted with  its  letter.*' 

The  poem  consists  of  nineteen  cantos, 
and  almost  every  incident  and  illustration 
is  apparently  derived  from  historical  facts, 
of  which  the  author  states  that  he  has  laid 
aside  a  choice  collection  originally  intended 
to  have  accompanied  the  poem  in  the  form 
of  notes.  We  regret  this  decision,  because  it 
is  evident  that  the  poet  has  occasionally 
trammelled  himself  with  too  strict  an  atten- 
tion to  fidelity,  the  effect  of  which  is  dimi- 
nished for  want  of  the  appropriate  voucher. 
The  narrative  is  much  too  discursive  and 
complex  to  allow  us  to  give  any  thing  like 
an  analysis  of  its  several  parts ;  and  almost 
all  the  passages  are  so  implicated  with  the 
thread  of  the  story,  as  to  defy  separation 
without  doing  violence  to  propriety.  If 
there  are  occasionally  harsh  or  prosaic  lines, 
these  faults  we  must  say  are  frequently  re- 
deemed by  beauties  equally  conspicuous — 
if  the  ruggedness  of  the  versification  is  Some- 
times suited  to  the  roughness  of  the  scenery 
described,  ever  and  anon  we  come  upon  a 
sweet  and  lovely  thought,  like  those  green 
and  flowery  spots,  which,  even  amid  the 
wilderness  state  of  this  island  in  Saxon 
times,  drank  the  rain  and  imbibed  the  sun- 
shine of  heaven,  however  little  they  may 
have  been  noticed  by  men  that  trrampled 
upon  them. 

-  With  the  following  passage  we  close,  and 
recommend  Edwin — it  is  not  by  any  means 
Hie  most  interesting  portion,  still  less  is  it  the 
most  perfect  as  to  versification,  but  it  is 
perhaps  a  fair  sample  of  the  style :  it  refers 
to  the  public  baptism  of  Edwin  in  the  river 
Swale,  after  the  notable  desecration  of  the 
heathen  temple  at  Godmundham,  near 
Market  Wrighton. 

"  Ere  the  evening  snn  had  set. 
Coin,  Edwih*b  war-horse  strode ; 
Wfth  the  king  and  D\9bles  met, 
Up  to  Gotmund'b  temple  rode. 

Girt  with  sword  as  for  the  camp. 
High  be  raised  the  gleaming  spear ; 
Haughty  was  the  charger's  tramp. 
Serfs  beheld  his  coarse  with  fear. 

Well  they  knew,  with  trembling  awe. 
How  each  sacr^  priest,  was  far 
By  the  rites  of  Gothic  law— 
Set  apart  from  deeds  of  war. 
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Soldiers,  slaTeB,  who  knew  no  cliangei 
Deem'd.at  best,  their  priest  insane  i 
Or  that  liquor,  to  derange 
Wroagbt  in  his  delirious  brain. 

SoL—"  Ab,  thus  stricken,  wbat  our  states— 
What — when  reason  is  unspared  ?" 

Setf—"  Off  we  fly — ^unknown  our  fate — 
Like  the  horse  by  lightning  seared." 

Muttering  thus  twixt  hope  and  fear. 
Still  they  lookM— again— again— 
Coin  brandish'd  now  the  spear. 
Threw  it  whixzing  at  the  fane  I 

Shrieks  of  horror  rent  the  air, 
Chill'd  was  slave's  and  soldier's  blood :-« 
Would  tlieir  angry  idol  spare 
When  profound  the  temple  stood  ? 

The  priest  having  thus  desecrated  the 

temple,  calls  upon  the  people  present  to 

assist  in  its  demolition : 

Quickly  was  the  work  began. 
By  a  mighty  host  assaii'd ; 
And  before  that  work  was  done. 
Night  the  antamn  sky  had  Tell'd. 

Temple  and  endosnres  fired. 
Wildly  roU'd  the  ravening  blase  i 
While  with  strangest  thoughts  inspired, 
Wateh'd  the  crowd  with  wild  amase. 

Distant  in  the  welkin's  glare. 

Was  the  conflagration  seen. 

From  the  osier  palace,  where 

Christians  watch'd,  as  watch*d  their  queen. 

On  the  sward  Paulinus  knelt. 
Joyful  thanks  by  him  were  given : 
While  that  spot  the  Christians  felt 
Was  to  them  the  *'  gate  of  heaven.*' 

Next,  the  evening  hymn  arose. 
Plaintive,  solemn,  heavenly,  sweet ; 
Such  each  modem  mission  knows. 
When  the  new-made  converts  meet. 

Ere  the  Christian  band  adjoum'd 
From  the  green,  in  open  night, 
Bdwih  from  the  fane  return'd. 
Like  a  victor  from  the  fight. 

Freed  from  an  oppressive  load. 
Borne  in  weariness  of  mind; 
Openly  be  worsbipp'd  God, 
Now,  for  once,  tlie  Christians  Join'd. 


To  the  lavatory's  stream 

Willingly  he  now  was  brought ; 

Modestly,  as  might  beseem. 

Him  in  whom  such  change  was  wrought. 

There  a  church  which  pride  might  scorn. 
Timber-built,  soon  blest  the  sight ; 
Tfaere  on  Easter's  sabbath  morn, 
Ue  received  the  sacred  rite. 

When  himself,  and  children  dear. 

With  his  first  nobility. 

All  baptized  in  holy  fear. 

Blest  the  grace  that  made  them  free. 

Others  sought  the  "  House  of  Prayer," 
From  the  villages  around, 
While  they;  sought  their  baptism,  where 
The  adjacent  rivers  wound. 

Thus  the  Elbnb  and  the  SwAlk, 
TaiNT  and  DsawxivT,  where  they  glide; 
Olbvib,  winding  through  the  vale 
Sent  the  consecrated  tide." 


Review. — Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Italy, 
and  alio  in  Part  of  Switzerland ;  from 
October,  1828,  to  September,  1829. 
By  James  Paul  Cobbett,  12mo,  pp,  384. 
London.    1830.  . 


Sterne  proposes  a  humorous  divirion  of 
travellers  into  different  clones,  to  each  of 
which  he  assigns  a  name  expressive  of  its 
quality.  Allowing  that  there  may  be  more 
of  truth  than  badinage  in  the  sentimentalist's 
proposition,  we  think  a  more  characteristic 
and  multitudinous  division  might  be  made, 
founded  on  each  individual's  peculiarities 
in  the  method  of  observance,  and  style  of 
relation,  to  say  nothing  about  disparity  of 
intellect.  The.  two  roost  prominent  classes 
which  come  before  the  public,  are  the  ima^ 
ginative,  and  the  matter-of-fiict  traveller. 

The  first  of  these  scorns  **  to  journey  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  say,  'tis  ail  barren.*' 
He  arrays  nature  in  attractive  novelty.  The 
hues  of  the  Italian  mom,  the  glow  of  the 
Asiatic  eve,  receive  a  new  refulgence  from 
his  words.  The  fire  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
fervour  of  his  language,  throw  a  rich  ro- 
mance around  the  tottering  ruin— 

"  Time-rent,  and  worn,  and  Ivy-frown." 

The  sublimities  of  creation — ^the  resbtless 
cataract,  the  heaving  precipice,  and  the 
trackless  forest,  are  charged  with  augmenta- 
tions of  the  terrible ;  and  in  painting  them 
his  page         i  ;  

"  Deepens  the  murmnr  of  die  falling  floods,  ~ 
.     And  breathes  a  browner  horror  o'er  the  woods.**  ^ 

But  Mr.  Cobbett  comes  not  within  the 
pale  of  this  description.  His  travelling  de- 
tails embrace  matters  of  fact,  to  tlie  utter 
exclusion  of  imagination  and  sentiment,  and 
he  is  a  perfect  antipode  to  our  conceptions 
of  the  feeling  and  imaginative  class  of 
travellers. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  our  readers 
to  conclude  that  Mr.  Cobbett's  volume  has 
no  redeeming  qualities.  On  the  contrary, 
we  deem  him  a  young  man  of  respectable 
talent;  and,  further,  we  suppose  him  to 
possess  a  portion  of  that  spirit  which  has 
produced  the  literary  achievements  of  his 
distinguished  father.  His  work  will,  un- 
doubtedly, attract  those  who  prize  solidity 
rather  than  light  reading ;  ana,  no  doubt, 
his  pages  will  meet  with  that  acceptance 
from  the  curious  in  foreign  agriculture, 
which  they  may  fail  to  receive  from  the 
fastidious  denizens  of  the  drawine-room. 

Our  first  extract  is  from  Mr.  Cobbett  at 
Rome.  It  refers  to  his  emotions  whikt 
viewing  the  Colosseum : — 

"  I  WBS  on  the  rnj  spot,  or  very  near  it,  where  the 
Fonan  once  stood,  where  Cicero  nsed  to  harangue  hla 
countrymen ;  the  Capitol  on  one  side,  end  the  Colos- 
seum on  the  other ;  and  amongst  triumphal  arches,  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Csesars,  the  Jugurthan 
prison,  the  Tarneian  rock,  dilapidated  temples,  and  a 
few  strsggling  hut  noble  columns,  some  now  brought 
down  to  roll  m  the  dust,  others  still  standing  on  end 
with  fragments  on  their  heads,  as  if  bidding  defiance 
to  all  1  ime's  power  to  destroy.  There  is  enough  of 
the  Colosseum  left  to  attest  its  original  sice.  History 
assures  us  of  the  almost  incredible  acts  of  ferocity 
performed  within  its  walls.  The  farther  speculstion 
would  be  vain,  yet  one  cannot  help  wiahing  to  kiK~ 


BXTIEW.— CAEDBRBK  B  llAKDAL. 


't.    S,tai  Hfinu  pitss  af  ih*  balhUiif  ii 

...-HwltJi  Iha  vliol*  arito  inuftbiia.  Th* 

wuid  Uoob  of  uoii*  •»  K  kpni  <!•■■  to  4Ha1tM 
dtr.  I'ban  •»  thm  dm  of  vc£a(>  Ham  lbtfrDwi4 
u  Ik*  KHHid  turj,  ill  niod  tki  batUlai.  ud  •mr 
«in  of  thiH  *siiM  IH  tt,  hi  •Ntitlk.lMakl.  pA 
wMih,  M  IM  Ui*  (Umr  of  ■■  lulla  eb.   Tha 

jlpeuAlii*  BflODUlDh  uid  of  ^loh  tbo  mtforput  of 
tho  ctuliballl.  Thauihlucuota«*ft*rM«lu>** 
wrtoj  ■<»  ■  Inn  pn  af  ib<  toUmi*  »  bXU 
kouH  v«k :  ud  HIAadAanlo,  vUb  ■mtocmow 

raula  IB,  VH  niiklM  iinih  la  lar  niUtat  houda 
oa  lb*  ColMHum,  (nd  hu  d»|il>T*a  Ui  on  art  In 
I^M^^AHUn  tnm»rwSk  aumHh  ikM  h* 

"Die  aalhor,  in  jountej'ing  from  Velletri, 
cfotsM  Ibe  Pootirie  ManhN;  of  which  he 
gives  ut  a  most  mterestiiig  description,  but 


bwiUoi 


Out  readers  will  perceiTe,  Ihw  Mr.  C!ob- 
bett  abaodont  his  predilections  to  disqjiii- 
tioos  on  agriculture  ai  he  prac«edi;  nnd 
tlial,  in  propoitioQ  to  the  aotiquity  of  th« 
scene,  his  docriptions  are  le»  prosaic.  The 
(iillonii^,  thou^  not  particularly  itrik- 
log,  is  nerertheless  new.  It  is  part  of  the 
tourist's  observations  on  the  sublenBuean 
city  of  Pompeii,  nhich  wu  buried  by  an 
erapton  of  Mount  Vesuvius: — 


It  wMe  (wbcus,  and  pradaetivc  of  little 
else  be^es  recapitalation,  were  fre  to  M- 
loff  Mr.  J.  P.  Cobbett  through  ite  whol* 
recital  of  his  joufneyings.  Before  quitUng 
the  subject,  he  roust  excuse  us  for  hinting, 
that  a  second  edition  of  his  Tour  would  ap- 
pear to  better  advantBge,  diiesled  of  the 
political  comments  whiiA  here  and  tiiere 
disfigure  thepages.giving  rise  Id  enalicand 
tedious  crilicisms,  and  roairioE  Ibe  conlinu- 
ou3  interest  of  his  narrative.  We  woaid  also 
counsel  him  to  relinquish  his  dispositjoa  to 
sneer  at  the  principles  and  practice  of  Dis- 
senters; for  he  may  rest  assured,  tiiat  hit 
endeavours  to  digm^  the  Pope,  and  vindi- 
cate the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  chnrdt, 
are  not  to  be  forwarded  by  carping  at  the 
creed  and  formula  of  any  othec  denomha- 
tion  of  profeaing  Christians. 


or  Vesuvius,  the  author  has  nothing  new 
to  offer.  In  noticing  this  volcano,  he  justly 
ridicules  the  absurd  idea  of  a  Neapolitan 
philosopher,  which  has  been  sagely  adopted 
by  some  English  wiseacres,  vii.  "  that 
Mount  Vesuvius  is  one  of  the  mouth  of 
hdl!"  His  visit  to  the  Grotia  del  Cano, 
he  thus  describes : — 


"  Thi  Gnta  d«1  Cum  (•  msnl* 


HtiwiM  Of  ttdt  mmir,  pS^''^ 


Review. —  The  JJomatic  Gardener'i 
Manual,  being  an  Introduction  to 
Cardeaing,  4'Ci  ^e.  Bi/  a  praclicai 
HortkuUurUt.  Bud.  pp.  564.  WAU. 
laker,  London,  1830. 
This  volume  is  not  more  counnanding  in 
its  aspect,  than  it  is  valuable  iu  its  contents. 
It  exhibits  scientific  Irnowlelgc  reduced  to 
practice,  and  combines  the  philosophy  of 
plants,  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers,  with  the 
means  by  which  each  may  be  reared  to  tha 
highest  slate  of  perfectton.  From  a  peru- 
sal of  this  work  ue  practical  gardener  nay 
derive  much  valuable  iofonnuion  without 
tlie  trouble,  expente,  and  uncertainly  of 
experimoit ;  while  to  private  individuals 
who  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  this 
delightfjl  occupation,  its  inslmctions  and 
directions  will  be  of  the  utmost  imper- 
il is  not  (o  Ihe  mere  ornamental  b»q<Dhes 
of  horticulture  that  the  author  exclusively 
devotes  his  attention.  He  enters  the  kit- 
chen garden,  and  fives  directioB  for  picpar- 
ing  the  ground,  sowing  see<l9,  and  rearing 
to  perfection  ihe  most  oommoo  esculent 
prooudiore  ;  and  is  as  much  at  home 
while  raising  a  cabbage,  or  a  crop  of  peas, 
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Ftoia,  and  iDfaaling  die 
of  ber  ^aiy  paitene. 


Rfivisw—  Twte't  .  Telescope  for  1B31, 
4«.,  4c  12mQ.  lip.  416.  Sherwood, 
London, 

This  work  has  a  much  longer  title  than 
we  hare  qaoted,  or,  from  its  being  so  well 
known,  than  we  fh^  any  occanon  whoHy 
to  repeatt.  It  has  now  reached  its  eigh- 
teenth year,  and  exhibits  all  the  Tigoor  and 
agility  which  at  that  age  we  naturally  ex- 
pect in  its  readers.  Irie  editor  contrives 
in  all  his  annual  visits  to  produce  some- 
thing new,  which  will  either  amuse  or  in- 
stract  his  customers,  and  more  frequently 
do  both. 

Passdng  through  the  mondis  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  bodi  persons  and  events  for 
which  any  particular  day  has  been  distin- 
guiahed,  are  introduced,  unless  when  they 
crowd  in  unmanageable  clusters,  and  then 
a  redundancy  is  lodged  in  the  storehouse 
kfr  future  years.  Of  customs,  manners, 
traditions,  and  superstitions,  prevailing  in 
Tarious  places,  *fcme*s  Telescope  gene- 
laOy  traces  the  origm  in  a  satis&ctory  man- 
ner. Every  page  contains  something  use- 
ful, ranging  from  the  profundity  of  science, 
down  through  all  &e  gradations  of  isolated 
fact,  tin  we  blush  at  the  absurdities  and 
follies  of  mankind.  This  volume  is  deco- 
rated with  several  well-executed  plates,  and 
many  useful  wood  engravings,  tending  to 
illastrate  tfie  subjects  with  which  they  are 
associated. 

A  more  instructive  annual  than  Time's 
Telescope,  which  blends  genuine  infor- 
mation on  detached  subjects  with  rational 
eotertaniment,  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  found 
its  way  into  circulation. 

Rtyn^w.— Affection's  Offering;  «  Bot^ 

for  all  Seasons^  hut  especkm  designed 

at  a  ChristmoM  and  New  Year*$  Gift^ 

or  Birthnitnf  Present,  12mo.  pp.  176. 

TUty  Lendon,  1831. 

These  amwals  are  so  lovdy,  that  they  all 
comnumd  our  admiration;  but  at  the  sttme 
time  they  are  so  numerous,  that  we  fear,  like 
a  tree  overladea  wilh  more  fruit  than  it  has 
power  to  bring  to  matuiily^  one  will  posh 
off  another,  and  many  wUl  perish  bdbue 
they  mdi  their  teens. 

Like  several  other  annuab  of  more  stale- 
ly growth,  <<Afiection's  Offenng''  has  its 
^tredged  leaves,  and  dbegant  hioding.  It 
hn  alK»  four  neatly  executed  wood  engmv- 
iogs;  and,  coodittniog  prose  and  verse,  it 


ooobdiis  abovl  forty  aitidei.  Of  tlwse 
some  few  are  hamorous,  but  all  are  inte* 
resting,  and  stricHy  moral  and  decofoos  m 
(heir  iangaage  and  tendency. 

The  ground  on  which  this  volume  pnv 
icsKS  to  take  its  stand,  is  neither  distant, 
profound,  nor  elevated.  The  capacities  of 
youth,  for  whose  amusement  and  insttuetioii 
its  articles  are  intended,  being  always  kept 
m  view;  nearly  every  tale,  incident,  and 
nanative,  assumes  a  fomiliar  character. 
IHey  all  seem  adapted  fer  those  tmms  of 
mind,  habits  of  inquiry,  and  romantic  vivi^ 
city,  which  distinguish  the  yean  between  the 
age  of  six  and  fourteen.  To  all  sudi,  this 
captivating  annual  will  prove  an  amusing 
companion,  as  well  as  an  acceptable  pie- 


BRIEF  SURVEY   OF  BOOKS. 

1 .  I'ke  Pocket  Remembrancer^  SfC^  by 
Jabez  BumSf  (Harding,  London,)  will  lie 
perused  with  interest  and  advantage  by 
every  lover  of  instructive  anecdote^  and  by 
every  reader  who  wishes  to  see  principle 
illustrated  by  an  appeal  to  fact 

2.  Communion  with  God ;  or,  a  Guid§ 
to  the  Devotionalf  hf  Robert  PhiUp, 
(Wesdey,  London,)  is  a  valuable  little  ma» 
oual,  that  will  be  found  congenial  with  the 
feelings  of  all  who  inquire  the  way  to  Zioo 
with  Uieir  faces  thitherward.  It  is  not  the 
theory,  but  the  experience  and  practice  of 
religion,  that  this  book  recommends,  and 
is  adapted  to  promote. 

3.  Christum  Experience;  or  a  Guide 
to  the  Perplexed,  by  Robert  Philip,  (West, 
ley,  London,)  displays  a  kindred  spirit  with 
the  preoeding.  Both  are  by  the  same  au. 
thor,  and  evince  the  element  in  which  his 
thoi^^  delight  to  roam.  The  title  includes 
a  (air  character  of  this  book,  >idiich  we  are 
dad  to  find  has  reached  a  sec<md  edition. 
The  sacred  writings  furnish  the  basis  on 
which  the  superstructure  rests ;  and  while 
this  is  preserved,  it  cannot  become  a  delu- 
sive guide. 

4.  Dew  Drops,  (Nesbit,  London,)  is  a 
beautiful  little  collection  of  texts  of  scrip- 
ture. Perhaps  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Liliputian  duodecimo. 

5.  The  Daify  Instructor,  (Religious 
TVact  Society,  Londoa,)  is  another  very 
usefol  publication,  among  the  many  which 
this  institution  has  sent  into  the  world.  It 
contains  a  text  of  scripture  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  accompanied  with  suitable  notes 
and  brief  reflections,  suggested  by  the  pas- 
sages quoted,  and  the  season  vihen  ihey  are 
introduced.  Its  aim  is  to  awaken  the  miod  to 
serious  meditation,  and  lead  the  soul  to  God. 
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6.  Coutueli  to  Bundittf-Sckool  Teachen,  interesting,  because  it  refers  to  a  country 
Sfc,  by  John  Mrprison^  (Westley,  London,)  and  a  people  but  little  known.  Idolatry  is, 
are  designed  to  teach  the  teaclKr,  and  to  however,  the  same  in  its  general  outline 
instruct  the    instructor.      Sunday-school  among  sJl  the  tribes  of  mankind. 

guides  have  an  arduous  task  to  peiform,  and  11.     The  Utility   of  Latin    discussed^ 

many  difficulties  witli  which  to  contend.  Sfc,  by  Justin  Brenan^  (Wilson,  London,) 

Mr.  Morison  appears  well  acquainted  with  is  not  intended  to  depreciate  the  acquire- 

the  subject,  ana  his  advice  is  evidently  the  mentof  this  language,  nor  to  exalt  it  beyond 

result  of  much  reflection.  what  prudence  and  propriety  would  suggest. 

7.  A  Farewell  iSermon,  preached  in  Of  this  subject  the  author  appears  to  have 
the  Scotch  Church,  Chadwell  streety  taken  fair  and  philosophical  views ;  but  we 
Xondon,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Rots  Taylor,  very  doubt  much,  if  the  time  spent  in  the 
A»  M.y  (Smith  and  Go.  London,^  presents  acquisition,  might  not,  in  our  advanced 
to  our  notice,  many  plain,  admonitory,  state  of  literature,  be  applied  to  purposes  of 
and  practical  truths,  which  are  more  gene-  much  greater  utility. 

rally  applauded  in  theory,  than  exemplified  12.     The   British  Preacher,  (Westley 

in  action.       It   contains  several  pathetic  and  Davis,  London,)  is  a  new  periodical, 

touches  which  must  have  produced  a  strong  containing  the  discourses  of  several  cele- 

feeling  in  those  who  heard  it  delivered ;  and  brated  ministers,  by  whom  they  have  been 

tlie  sentiments  which  it  breathes,  are  worthy  furnished,  and  whose  names  they  bear.     It 

of  being  treasured  up  in  their  most  serious  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  sect,  and 

recollection,  and  of  being  practically  re-  this  liberal  principle  is   no  contemptible 

membered,  when  the  voice  of  the  minister  recommodation.    The  three  parts,  with  the 

can  be  heard  no  more.  sight  of  which  we   have  been  favoured, 

8.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  a  augur  well,  and  promise  a  useful  series  for 
Discourse  delivered  at  Rev,  George  Rose's  family  reading. 

Meeting  •- House,  Bermondsey,  London,  13.  The  Bereaved,  Keniltvorth,  and 
by  J.  P.  Dobson,  (Holdsworth,  London,)  other  Poems,  by  the  Rev,  E.  Whitfield^ 
every  one  must  allow  to  be  a  subject  of  (VVhitaker,  London,)  can  make  no  preten- 
vast  importance,  and  of  universal  applica-  sions  to  the  more  lofty  flights  of  the  muse, 
cation.  This  momentous  doctrine,  the  au.  The  lines  are  easy  and  harmonious ;  nor  is 
thor  argues  from  the  express  declarations  of  any  expression  suflered  to  intrude,  that  vnll 
scripture,  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  ofiend  the  most  delicate  eye  or  ear. 
from  the  indissoluble  union  between  him  14.  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary,  partly 
and  all  true  believers,  from  the  analogies  of  selected  and  partly  original,  by  the  Rev^ 
nature,  from  philosophical  inquiry,  from  the  John  Young,  (Iloulston,  London,)  are  fully 
destruction  of  death,  and  from  the  unlimited  deserving  a  place  in  the  psalmody  of  all 
power  of  God.  In  this  discussion,  the  au-  such  congregations  as  are  not  tied  down  to 
thor  has  entered  somewhat  deeply  into  his  the  peculiar  technicalities  of  sectarian  phra* 
subject,  and  contended  manfully  with  the  seology.  Many  are  extracted  from  the  col- 
formidable  difiiculties  that  obstructed  bis  lections  of  well-known  authors  and  corn- 
researches.  Against  these  he  has  wielded  pilers,  whose  names  have  long  been  sanc- 
his  weapons  in  a  triumphant  manner,  and  tioned  by  public  approbation ;  and  such  as 
brought  forward  a  strong  body  of  evidence,  bear  the  signature  of  J.  Young,  will  not  dis- 
to  prove  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  honourthose  with  which  they  are  associated, 
incorruptible,  and  endued  with  immortal  life.  15.   Anti'Slavery   Reporter,    numbers 

9.  A  Familiar  Summary  of  the  Laws  65,  66,  67,  73,  74,  now  before  us,  continue 
respecting  Masters  and  Servants,  (Wash-  to  hang  on  the  broken  rear  of  the  detestable 
bourne,  London,)  is  well  worthy  the  atten-  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  with  per- 
tion  both  of  the  employer  and  the  employed,  severing  ability.  Every  number  brings 
An  acquaintance  with  its  contents,  would  some  new  atrocity  to  light,  and  exposes  the 
prevent  many  impositions  which  are  prao-  shameful  artifices  adopted  to  uphold  slavery, 
tised  by  each  party,  under  a  presumption  When  will  this  curse  of  our  common  nature 
that  they  have  the  sanctions  of  law.  Many  be  erased  from  the  list  of  human  crimes  ? 
cases,  however,  are  of  daily  occurrence,  to  16.  (1.)  Companion  to  the  Bible,  with 
which  the  contents  of  this  epitome  do  not  Maps,  (2.)  The  Divine  Origin  of  Chris- 
reach,  but  so  far  as  it  extends,  the  informa-  tianity,  (Religious  Tract  Society,  London,) 
tion  seems  accurate,  and  its  utility  will  be  require  only  to  be  known  to  be  approved, 
found  in  an  exact  proportion.  Many  valuable  works  of  a  similar  character 

10.  Journal  of  a  Nine  MontKs  Resi-  and  tendency  have  been  published  by  this 
dence  in  Siam,  by  Jacob  Tomlin,  Mission-  association ;  and  their  extensive  circulation 
sry,'  (Westley,  London,)  will  be  found  proves,  that  the  great  mass  of  ihe  British 
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eofdmunity  are  yet  undebauched  by  the 
principles  of  irreligion.  These  two  works 
are  neat  in  their  appearance,  and  important 
in  their  contents, 

17.  The  Voice  of  Humanity^  No.  2. 
(Nisbety  London,)  exposes  to  merited  ab- 
honrence,  the  inhumanities  wantonly  prac- 
tised on  the  brute  creation.  It  is  a  work 
desenring  public  support.  London  appears 
to  be  the  principal  scene  of  these  enormities, 
bat  several  country  places  are  also  involved 
in  the  dishonour  which  they  inflict  on  the 
human  character.  We  hope  this  publica- 
tioQ  will  produce  shame,  where  it  cannot 
b^t  virtue. 


CELESTIAL   PHENOMENA   FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

There  are  no  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
visible  this  month.  He  may  be  seen  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere  before  sun-rise  towards 
the  close  of  the  month.  The  conjunctions 
of  the  moon  and  fixed  stars  are  within  the 
limits  of  becoming  occuUations,  and  will 
consequently  prove  such  in  some  part  of 
the  world. 

In  our  last  number,  it  was  stated,  that 
some  instractions  would  be  laid  before  our 
readers,  relative  to  the  observation  of  the 
hinar  occuUations.  We  shall,  therefore,  in 
the  present  number,  briefly  state  the  most 
important  points  to  be  attended  to,  in  order 
to  observe  these  phenomena  with  some  de- 
dree  of  accuracy  and  utility.  The  appa- 
ratus requisite,  is  atelescope,  of  sufficient 
power  to  notice  the  contact  of  a  star  of  the 
fourth  magnitude  with  the  limb  of  the  moon. 
This  shoiSd  be  placed  on  a  stand,  that  it 
may  be  perfectly  steady  when  observing 
fte  contact  of  the  star  and  limb.  Also,  a 
watch  with  seconds,  that  the  observer  can 
depend  on  going  correctly.  If  the  observer 
resides  near  a  watchmaker  who  notes  the 
passage  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian,  he  can 
easily  reg^ulate  his  watch  to  mean  time.  If 
not,  he  must  draw  a  meridian  line,  and  note 
the  sun's  passage  therefrom.  The  method 
of  drawing  a  meridian  line  is  as  follows :-» 

Describe  five  or  six  concentric  circles, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  each  other, 
on  a  smooth  board,  and  fix  a  pin  exactly  in 
the  centre,  of  such  a  length,  that  its  whole 
riiadow  may  &11  within  the  innermost  cir- 
cle ;  this  pin  must  be  perfectly  perpendicu- 
lar. The  board  thus  prepared,  must  be 
fixed  exactly  level,  in  or  near  the  sill  of  a 
window  on  which  the  sun  shines,  for  about 
two  or  three  hours  before,  and  after,  noon ; 
and  the  observer  must  note  carefully  when 
the  extremity  of  the  shadow  just  touches 
either  of  the'ciiclQ^  and  mark  that  spot  in 


the  circumference.  This  must  be  perform- 
ed, if  possible,  with  each  circle,  botii  before 
and  after  noon.  When  this  has  been  done, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  find  those  points  that 
are  equidistant  between  the  marks  on  each 
circle,  and  draw  a  line  from  them  to  the 
centre,  which  will  be  a  meridian  line,  and 
should  be  of  the  same  breadth  as  the 
shadow. 

Having  found  a  meridian  line  on  the 
board,  the  observer  must  fix  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  about  two  or  three  inches  wide,  and 
planed  perfectly  smooth,  especially  the 
edges,  exactly  perpendicular  against  the 
window,  and  when  the  shadow  of  the  pin 
perfectly  covers  the  line  that  has  been 
drawn  on  the  board,  the  extremities  of  the 
edges  of  the  shadow  of  the  wood,  on  the 
floor  of  the  apartment,  should  be  marked, 
and  lines  drawn  connecting  them,  which 
will,  also  be  meridian  lines ;  they  should  be 
as  fine  as  possible,  in  order  accurately  to 
mark  the  contact  of  the  shadow  with  them. 

If  these  operations  have  been  performed 
correctly,  the  instant  the  edges  of  the  sha- 
dow are  in  contact  with  the  lines  on  the 
floor  is  very  nearly  apparent  noon  ;  and  it 
will,  in  the  absence  of  more  accurate  me- 
thods,  serve  to  regulate  the  observer's 
watch  according  to  the  equation  of  time. 

Having  his  watch  regulated,  and  his  tele- 
scope ready,  the  observer  should  carefully 
look  for  the  immersion  or  emersion  of  the 
star,  and  accurately  note  the  instant,  by  his 
watch,  when  the  limb  and  star  are  in  con- 
tact. 

These  observations  are  very  useful ;  and  if 
any  of  our  readers  should  make  tliem  as 
above  described,  and  will  transmit  them  to 
us,  stating  the  star  and  the  apparent  time  of 
immersion  and  emersion,  we  shall,  as  be- 
fore stated,  find  great  pleasure  in  reducing 
them.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to 
transmit  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observa- 
tion ;  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any 
observations  without  this  element.  In  a 
future  number  we  intend  to  give  some  in- 
structions for  finding  it,  as  well  as  the  appii- 
renttimeW  the  occultations,  more  accurately 
than  by  the  method  above  described,  which 
must  be  considered  only  as  an  approxima- 
tion: and  when  the  latitude  is  once  cor- 
rectly determined,  it  will  serve  to  reduce 
the  observations  that  were  made,  both  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  to  the  determination 
of  this  element. 

P.S.  A  very  splendid  Aurora  Borealts 
was  observed  here  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th  of  January ;  an  account  of  which  I  in- 
tend transmitting  to  you  with  the  next 
phenomena.  W.  R.  Birt.* 

Chditeris,  hk  ofEly^  Jan.  10, 1831. 
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HOLTAOOD  ABBEY  AND  PALACE,  EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND. 

(With  u  Engraying.) 

There  are  few  monuments  of  human  art  in  Scotland  more  interesting  to 
the  antiquary,  or  more  renowned  in  history,  than  the  mouldering  remains  of 
Holyrood  Abbey,  and  the  still  existing  palace  with  which  the  venerable  ruins 
stand  connected.  The  former  carries  us  back  to  the  ages  of  superstition 
and  darkness,  and  the  latter  introduces  us  to  scenes  of  human  vicissitude, 
the  characters  of  which  are  too  frequently  written  in  blood. 

But  ahhough  these  periods,  with  their  crimes  and  follies,  have  disappeared, 
never  again,  we  hope,  to  return,  these  subsisting  memorials  forcibly  recal  to 
oar  recollections  the  melancholy  events  with  which  they  are  still  associated 
in  history  ;  nor  can  they  pass  under  our  inspection,  without  carrying  us 
back  to  the  periods  which  we  remember  to  deplore.  A  building  may  be  demo- 
lished, and  many  occurrences  may  be  forgotten*,  unless  the  records  of  history 
have  rendered  them  imperishable,  but,  whether  recollected  or  unknown,  truth 
can  suffer  no  alteration  from'  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  ancient  Abbey  of  Holyrood;  founded  by  David  I.  in  the  year  1128, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  richest  religious  establishments  in  Scotland. 
It  stood  at  the  east  end  of  Canongate,  and  extended  over  the  site  which  the 
palace  now  occupies.  Of  this  venerable  pile,  the  only  remains  at  present  are, 
what  is  called  the  Chapel  Royal,  surrounded  with  memorials  of  human 
grandeur,  now  silent  in  the  dust.  In  this  chapel  are  deposited  the  mortal 
remains  of  David  11.  James  II.  Prince  Arthur,  third  son  of  James  IV. 
James  V.  Magdalen  his  qiieeh,  Arthur  second  son  of  James  V.  and  Henry 
Damley. 

This  chapel,  in  its  days  of  splendour,  displayed  in  much  magnificence  the 
English  or  pointed  style  of  architecture,  and,  in  the  midst  of  its  dilapidations,' 
the  memorials  of  its  former  greatness  iriay  still  be  distinctly  traced.  Its 
west  iront  bears  some  resemblance  to  Melrose  Abbey,  Ely,  and  York  Cathe-' 
dral;  but  of  its  original  symmetry  arid  beauty,  no  accurate  conception  can 
at  present  be  formed.  The  highly  enriched  windows,  which  formerly  lighted 
the  rood-loft,  have  never  failed  to  attract  the  attention,  and  command  the 
admiration,  of  all  who  visit  this  monument  of  desolated  grandeur.  The 
columns,  moulding,  and  sculptures,  which  ornament  the  west  door-way, 
exhibit  the  boldest  style  of  alto  relievo.  The  devices  are  various  and 
grotesque>  biit  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  designed  and  executed  with' 
much  elegance  of  taste.  In  a  small  square  stone  immediately  above  the 
door,  is  engraven  the  following  inscription — ,"  He  shall  build  ane  house  for 
my  name,  and  I  will  establish  his  throne  for  ever.^' 

like  most  other  edifices  of  great  antiquity,  the  north  side  is  both  orna- 
mented and  supported  by  buttresses ;  and  in  the  time  of  James  III.  the 
summits  were  decorated  with  niches  and  pinnacles  by  Abbot  Crauford. 
The  south  side  has  also  its  buttresses ;  but  they  appear  to  be  of  a  different 
description  from  those  on  the  north.      At  the  east  end  is  the  great  window, 
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the  tracery  of  which  was  thrown  down  by  a  storm  in  1795;  but  these 
embellishments  have  since  been  replaced. 

Of  these  venerable  ruins,  the  front  of  the  exterior  may  be  seen  in  the 
Engraving,  contiguous  to  the  palace.  This  is  the  principal  object  that  can 
be  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  In  no  other  portion  of  what 
remains,  are  the  effects  of  human  ingenuity,  art,  and  effort,  so  conspicuous. 
But  in  this  front,  though  fast  sinking  into  decay,  a  sufficiency  is  yet  standing, 
as  an  evidence  of  hoary  magnificence,  to  enable  us  to  catch  the  outline  of  its 
features,  before  the  fading  glory  for  ever  disappears. 

Closely  connected  in  situation  and  name  with  the  ancient  Abbey,  is  the 
present  Palace  of  Holyrood,  partially  occupying  its  site,  receiving  the 
visits  of  royalty,  and  furnishing  an  asylum  to  greatness  in  distress.  Holy- 
rood  is  said  to  be  the  only  palace  in  Scotland,  that  has  not  fallen  into  ruins; 
and  on  some  occasions  it  is  still  appropriated  to  national  purposes. 

Respecting  the  period  of  its  foundation,  several  accounts  have  found  their 
way  into  circulation.  By  some  its  origin  has  been  attributed  to  nearly  the 
same  age  with  the  ancient  Abbey,  but  others  have  assigned  it  to  a  more 
modern  date. 

It  appears  undeniable,  however,  that  a  royal  establishment  has  existed 
here  from  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  flourished  in  the  year  1290;  but  of 
its  real  condition  at  that  remote  period  little  only  is  known.  It  is  recorded 
of  James  V.  that  in  the  spring  of  1525,  he  built  a  **  fair  palace  with 
three  towers,  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood  House."  These  three  towers  are  in 
the  north-west  part  of  the  building,  with  the  name  of  James  inscribed  on 
them. 

During  the  wars  which  prevailed  between  the  Scotch  and  the  English 
in  subsequent  years,  this  ancient  edifice  was  destroyed  by  the  latter ;  but  it 
was  soon  rebuilt,  and  remained  a  superb  and  extensive  pile,  until  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth,  when  it  was  again  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  army  of 
Cromwell.  Some  time  after  the  Restoration,  the  present  edifice  was  planned 
by  Sir  William  Bruce,  and  built  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Mylne,  since 
which  time  it  has  sustained  several  disasters, 

Holyrood  Palace,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  handsome  and  stately  quadrangular 
building,  enclosing  a  square  of  230  feet  in  the  inside,  surrounded  by  piazzas. 
The  western  front  consists  of  double  towers,  joined  by  an  elegant  building  of 
two  stories ;  above  which  is  a  double  balustrade.  The  gateway  of  the  grand 
entrance  in  the  centre,  is  decorated  with  double  columns  of  the  Doric 
order.  Below  the  entablature  of  these,  appear  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland ; 
and  above  a  double  balustrade  an  octagonal  turret  rises,  over  which  is  placed 
an  imperial  crown.  The  double  balustrade  and  a  fiat  roof  distinguish 
this  from  the  other  sides  of  the  building,  which  are  three  stories  high.  A 
pediment,  enclosing  the  arms  assumed  by  Scotland  since  its  union  with 
England,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  side,  opposite  the  grand 
entrance. 

On  the  south  side,  a  large  staircase  conducts  to  the  state  rooms.  The 
great  gallery  on  the  north  is  150  feet  long,  by  27  wide,  and  28  high.  This  is 
decorated  with  portraits  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  Scottish  kings,  painted 
by  De  Witt.  These  paintings,  however,  furnish  decisive  evidence  of  the 
injuries  they  sustained  from  the  wanton  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  who  occu- 
pied this  Palace,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  in  1745. 

In  this  Palace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  hereditary  keeper,  possesses 
apartments  ;  and  here  the  Scottish  peerage  assemble,  to  elect  their  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament.  Several  relics  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  are  preserved 
i^  this  abode  of  her  confinement.   Among  these  is  the  royal  bed,  ornamented 
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irtth  criiiiton  damaSk,  bordered  with  green  fringes;  but  these  are  in  a 
decayed  state.  There  are  also  some  chairs,  covered  with  crimson  telvet, 
once  belonging  to  this  unfortunate  princess. 

In  the  wainscot,  strangers  are  shewn  a  portion,  which,  turning  on  liingesy 
opens  a  communication  with  a  secret  passage  leading  to  the  rooms  below- 
llirough  this  passage  Lord  Damley  and  the  conspirators  are  said  to  have 
rushed,  to  murder  the  unhappy  Rizzio;  and  large  dark  coloured  spots,  visible 
CD  the  floor,  are  believed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  his  blood. 

In  a  room  assigned  to  Lord  Dunmore,  is  a  fine  painting,  by  Vandyke, 
representing  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  in  their  hunting  costume.  Some 
rooms  above  the  royal  apartments,  are  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  as 
hereditary  master  of  the  household.  The  singular  privilege  of  affording  an 
asylum  to  insolvent  debtors  is  yet  allowed.  It  extends  as  far  as  the  limits 
of  the  environs  of  the  Castle,  including  Within  this  sanctuary  a  field  called 
St.  Anne's  Yards,  the  extensive  enclosure  called  the  King's  Park,  the  Duke's 
Walk,  Arthur's  Seat,  Salisbury  Craigs,  and  St.  Leonard's  Hill. 

Among  the  disasters  which  Holyrood  Palace  has  been  destined  to  sustain, 
Ihat  which  Occurred  at  the  time  of  ^the  Revolution  in  1688  deserves  to  be 
distinctly  noticed. 

"  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  landed,  and  that 
the  regular  troops  were  withdrawn  to  reinforce  the  English  army,  than  the 
Presbyterians,  and  other  friends  to  the  Revolution,  flocked  from  all  quarters 
to  Edmbnrgh.  About  the  same  time  that  the  king  withdrew  from  London, 
the  Earl  of  Perth,  chancellor,  retired  from  Edinburgh,  leaving  the  provincial 
government  in  the  hands  of  such  of  the  council  as  chose  to  remain.  At  this 
moment  the  mob  broke  loose,  and,  after  parading  the  city  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying,  proceeded  in  great  numbers  to  demolish  the 
<^pel  at  Holyrood  House.  Here  they  were  opposed  by  a  party  of  about  a 
hundred  of  James's  adherents,  by  whom  they  were  fired  on,  and  repulsed, 
with  tbe  loss  of  twelve  killed,  and  thrice  that  number  wounded. 

"  In  a  short  time,  however,  they  returned,  headed  by  the  magistrates,  the 
town  guard,  trained  bands,  and  heralds  at  arms,  with  a  warrant  from  the 
privy  counsellors,  ordering  Wallace,  the  commander  of  the  royal  party,  to 
surrender  ;  and,  upon  his  refusal,  another  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  he  was 
defeated,  some  of  his  party  killed,  and  the  rest  made  prisoners.  The  popu- 
lace then  proceeded  to  demolish  the  royal  chapel,  which  they  despoiled  of  its 
cmiaments,  at  the  same  time  pulling  down  the  College  of  Jesuits,  and  plun- 
dering the  houses  of  several  Catholics." 

Not  content  with  thus  injuring  the  living,  and  demolishing  a  splendid 
mansion,  in  which  their  political  antagonists  had  found  an  asylum,  their 
unholy  zeal  led  them  to  violate  the  sanctuaries  of  the  dead.  They  broke  into 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  and,  dragging  their  relics  with  sacrilegious  hands 
from  the  slumbers  of  the  grave,  exposed  and  dispersed  them  with  savage 
wantonness.  Nor  did  this  brutal  act  of  momentary  frenzy  terminate  with 
the  impulse  of  passion  that  gave  it  birth.  To  the  scandal  of  common 
decency,  the  ribs  and  bones  thus  torn  from  the  tombs,  long  formed  a  part 
of  the  curiosities  exhibited  to  all  strangers  who  visited  Holyrood  House. 
Among  these  were  the  thigh-bones  of  Darnley,  which,  from  their  great 
length,  indicated  his  unusual  height.  This  disgraceful  exhibition  has, 
however,  been  at  length  prohibited.  The  bones  have  again  been  consigned 
to  silence  and  darkness,  and  the  sepulchres  have  been  repaired. 

In  tbe  cellars  of  the  Earl  of  Perth,  which  at  this  time  were  well  stocked 
with  suitable  materials,  the  mob  soon  found  an  additional  stimulant  to  their 
forioos  zeal  against  popery.      Bat  no  national  characteristic  can  be  inferred 
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from  an  infuriated  and  drunken  rabble.  The  instability'of  human  purposes 
and  resolutions,  may  be  gathered  with  much  greater  certainty  from  the 
conduct  of  those  in  more  exalted  stations.  At  this  eventful  crisis,  the  town 
council  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  only  a  few  months  before  declared  to  King 
James,  that  <'  they  would  stand  by  his  sacred  person  on  all  occasions,"  were 
now  among  the  foremost  in  "  offeriug  their  services  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  in  complaining  of  the  hellish  attempts  of  Romish  incendiaries,  and  of 
the  just  grievances  of  all  men,  relating  to  conscience,  liberty,  and  property." 
Such,  however,  is  friendship,  loyalty,  and  man! 

Early  in  the  year  1796,  Charles  X.  the  late  king  of  France,  then 
Count  D*Artois,  and  his  son  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  found  an  asylum  in 
Edinburgh,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  Holyrood  House.  These  royal  fugi- 
tives were  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  due  to  their  rank ;  and  having 
been  driven  about  from  one  part  of  the  continent  to  another,  in  imminent 
danger  of  their  lives,  this  favourable  reception  must  have  beei^  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  their  feelings.*  At  Holyrood  Palace  they  resided  about  three 
years,  during  which  time  they  held  levees,  and  had  mass  regularly  performed 
in  the  gallery.  Edinburgh  exhibited  at  this  time  a  constant  scene  of 
activity,  bustle,  and  gaiety.  In  addition  to  its  inhabitants,  vast  numbers 
repaired  thither  from  various  parts,  to  have  a  view  of  the  illustrious  exiles,  to 
sympathize  in  their  destiny,  and  to  join  in  anticipations  respecting  their 
future  fate. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  expressions  of  commiseration,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh  displayed  their  kindness.  By  the  politeness  and  courtesy  of 
their  behaviour,  the  royal  exiles  ingratiated  themselves  with  all  ranks,  and 
this  was  amply  repaid  by  more  substantial  proofs  of  hospitality  and  kindness. 
Of  this  marked  attention  Charies  was  not  insensible,  nor  can  any  one  who 
reads  the  following  letter,  written  to  the  Lord  Provost  and  magistrates,  at 
the  time  of  bis  departure  in  1799^  accuse  him  of  ingratitude. 

"  Gentlemen, 
^'  Circumstances  relative  to  the  good  and  service  of  the  king  my  brother, 
making  it  requisite  that  I  should  leave  this  city,  where,  during  my  residence, 
I  have  received  the  most  distinguished  marks  of  attention  and  regard,  I  should 
reproach  myself,  were  I  to  depart  without  expressing  to  its  respectable 
magistrates,  and  through  them  to  the  inhabitants  at  large,  the  grateful  sense 
with  which  my  heart  is  penetrated,  for  the  noble  manner  in  which  they  have 
seconded  the  generous  hospitality  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  I  hope  I  shall  one 
day  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  known,  in  happier  moments,  my  feelings  on 
this  occasion,  and  express  to  you  more  fully  the  sentiments  with  which  you 
have  inspired  me  ;  the  sincere  assurance  of  which,  time  only  permits  me  to 
offer  you  at  present."  **  Charles  Philippe." 

Of  the  visit  paid  by  his  late  Majesty  George  IV.  to  the  Scottish  metropolis, 
and  his  official  residence  in  Holyrood  Palace,  the  papers  of  the  day  gave 
minute  and  circumstantial  accounts.  This  event  is  too  recent  to  have  been 
forgotten ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  now  incorporated  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Nevertheless,  an  epitome  of  its  more  prominent  features  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  many  of  our  readers. 

His  Majesty  having  honoured  Ireland  and  Hanover  with  his  royal  presence, 
resolved  to  confer  on  Scotland,  also,  a  similar  mark  of  his  distinguishing 
regard.  He  accordingly  embarked  at  Greenwich,  on  board  the  Royal 
Greorge  Yatch,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1822,  and  without  any  accident 
reached  the  port  of  his  destination.  Having  landed,  and  passed  through  the 
ceremonials  observed  on  these  occasions,  his  Majesty,  in  an  open  carriage 
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drawn  by  eight  horses,  advanced  in  the  procession  towards  Holyrood  House^ 
which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception. 

Arriving  at  the  city  boundaiy,  below  Picardy  Place,  where  the  magistrates 
in  their  robes  were  assembled  to  receive  him,  *'  a  herald  came  forwiurd,  and 
knocked  thrice  at  the  gate,  after  which  Sir  Patrick  Walker,  usher  of  the 
white  rod,  advanced,  and  required  the  gates  to  be  opened  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  This  demand  being  complied  with.  Sir  Patrick  went  forward  to 
the  lord-provost,  and  claimed  admission  for  the  procession.  These  cere- 
monies being  finished,  the  whole  train  entered,  amid  the  loud  and  reiterated 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  which  his  Majesty  repeatedly  acknowledged 
hy  taking  ofF  his  hat  and  bowing.  When  the  royal  carriage  entered  the 
harrier,  the  lord-provost  advanced,  and  delivered  the  keys  of  the  city,  which 
his  Majesty  graciously  returned  with  a  compliment  The  procession  now  moved 
on  towards  Holyrood  Palace,  where  a  formal  introduction  of  the  magistracy 
took  r'place.  After  going  through  this  ceremonial,  the  King  returned  to  the 
carriage,  and,  accompanied  by  the  same  noblemen,  set  out  for  Dalkeith, 
where  he  remained  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  absorbed  in  grief  at  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

'<  On  Saturday  morning  his  Majesty  set  out  for  Holyrood  House,  where  a 
levee  was  held  at  twelve.  Along  the  streets,  in  the  line  appointed  for  car- 
riages, were  placed  divisions  of  the  Scotch  Greys  to  prevent  interruption, 
and  the  court- yard  was  occupied  by  the  archers,  while  three  bands  of  music 
played  national  airs  on  the  lawn.  All  the  officers  of  state,  judges,  and  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  had  precedence,  by  a  different  entrance  from  that  to 
the  public.  One  hundred  and  forty  carriages  conveyed  the  nobility  and 
gentry  to  the  royal  presence.  The  greater  part  of  the  company  appeared  in 
military  uniform.  After  the  levee  Uie  King  had  a  select  party  at  dinner,  and 
in  the  evening  he  returned  to  Dalkeith. 

''  The  next  day  he  spent  in  retirement,  which  greatly  disappointed  the 
people  of  Edinburgh,  who  fully  expected  that  he  would  have  attended  the 
High  Kirk.     On  Monday  his  Majesty  held  a  court  and  closet  levee,  to 
receive  upon  the  throne  various  addresses.     At  ten  minutes  after  two  o'clock 
the  King  reached  Holyrood  House,  and,  having  changed  his  dress  for  that 
of  the  Highland  uniform,  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  chieftains  arrayed  in  the  same  national  costume.     The  first  address  pre- 
sented to  the  monarch  was  that  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland ;  next  came  the  senior  bishop  of  the  Scotch  episcopal  church,  and 
his  brethren ;  after  whom  followed  the  representatives  of  the  different  uni- 
versities and  public  bodies.     At  the  close  of  this  long  and  fatiguing  scene 
the  King  returned  to  Dalkeith,  the  guards  being  stationed  on  each  side  of 
the  carriage,  to  prevent  the  obtrusive  familiarity  of  the  crowd.     On  the  20th 
his  Majesty  held  a  drawing-room  at  Holyrood,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
two  centuries,  this  ancient  edifice,  where  often  feasted  the  chiefs  of  Scotland's 
power,  became  again  the  seat  of  splendour  and  chivalrous  gaiety.    The  com- 
pany, who  began  to  assemble  as  early  as  eleven  o'clock,  consisted  of  the 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  North  Britain.     The  gentlemen  were  mostly 
m  military  dress  ;  and  the  ladies  in  white  satin.     The  King  arrived  at  half- 
past  two,  in  his  travelling  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses.     He  wore  a  full 
field-marshal's  uniform,  and  was  received  at  the  private  entrance  by  all  the 
officers  of  state.     On  this  occasion  it  was  observed  that  he  appeared  in 
better  spirits  than  he  had  shewn  since  his  coming  into  Scotland.     Crowds  of 
well-dressed  persons  were  in  waiting  to  greet  him ;  to  whom  he  repeatedly 
bowed  and  smiled  with  the  utmost  affability  and  condescending  grace." 
But  these  days  of  returning  festivity  and  grandeur  at  Holyrood  House 
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were  of  transciont  duration.     Its  sun  of  earthly  glory  appears  to  hare  sel^  to 
rise  no  more. 

His  Majesty  reached  England  in  safety,  and  at  the  opening  of  parliament 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1823,  the  commissioners  said,  '<  They  were  com* 
manded  by  his  Majesty  to  state,  that  the  manifestations  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  his  person  and  government,  which  he  had  receif  ed  in  his  late 
visit  to  Scotland,  had  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  his  heart."  This 
public  testimony  of  his  Majesty's  approbation  must]]  have  been  highly  gta-* 
tifying  to  all  ranks  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Tweed ;  and  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  that  it  will  be  long  cherished  with  gprateful  recollections  by  the 
present  generation^  and  carefully  transmitted  to  posterity. 

From  the  time  of  his  late  Majesty *s  departure  in  1829,  Hol3rrood  Palace 
remained  without  any  distinguished  inhabitant  until  the  year  1830,  when  it 
became  the  abode  of  exiled  royalty,  under  circumstances  which  almost  make  it 
a  refuge  for  the  destitute.  Through  the  late  revolution  in  France,  into  the 
causes  of  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter,  Charles  X.  whose  letter,  when 
Duke  D'Artois,  we  have  already  inserted,  was  compelled  to  quit  his  throne, 
and  once  more  seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land.  The  hospitality  of  Great 
Britain  he  had  already  experienced,  whUe  residing  in  the  metropolis  of  her 
northern  dominions,  and,  urged  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight,  he  again  landed 
on  her  shores.  Without  entering  into  the  policy  which  had  driven  him  from 
his  country,  or  receiving  him  in  bis  regal  character,  the  refuge  which  he 
sought  was  readily  afforded.  After  a  partial  abode  in  South  Britain,  he  was 
again  directed  to  the  north,  and  the  doors  of  Holyrood  Palace  were  once  more 
opened  to  receive  him.  Here  he  still  resides,  participating  in  the  civilitiea 
and  soothed  by  the  sympathies^  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  whose  inhabitants 
have  too  much  magnanimity  to  suffer  political  considerations  to  triumph 
over  that  politeness  and  humanity  whibh  are  ever  due  to  the  unfortunate  in 
all  the  ranks  of  civilized  society. 

For  the  materials  incorpors^ed  in  this  account  of  Holyrood  Abbey  and 
Palace,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  to  Buchanan's  history  of  Scot- 
land, contiaued  by  Dr.  Watkins ;  to  the  Scottish  Tourist  aad  Itinerary,  pub- 
lished by  Fairburn,  Edinburgh,  aiid  Whittaker,  London ;  and  to  Picturesque 
Views  of  Edinburgh,  |by  lizars.  But,  above  all,  our  obligations  are  due  to 
Jones's  Views  in  Edinburgh,  now  publishing  in  parts.  In  the  plates  of  thia 
work,  the  skill  both  of  the  designer  and  engraver  are  displayed  with  con^ 
eummate  advantage;  while  the  topographical  descriptions,  accompanying 
them,  evince  the  fidelity  with  which  the  whole  is  executed. 
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not  be  deemed  admissible  even  as  pnvate 

Secondly.    All  church  establishments,  be-  members  of  a  gospel  church,  but,  when  they 

ing  founded  in  a  principle  of  motlopoly,  are  inducted,  to  deprive  them  even  -of  the 

deprive  ^e  sanctusoy  of  the  benefit  which  stttikulus  of  physicsd  necessity  to  laborions 

competition  infallibly  produces  in  every  de-  dilijii^Bce  in  tneir  calling, 

paitment  of  human  life,  and,  like  all  mono-  Tliat  able   and  ingenious  sopbts^  I>. 

polies,  whether  civil  or  commercial,  force  Paley,  has  said,  that  to  make  the  support  of 

Hito  the  market  the  worst  commodities,  at  a  the  ministry  dependent  on  the  voluntary  of^ 

far  greater  cost  to  the  public  than  the  best  ferings  of  the  church,  or  on  pastoral  exertion, 

could  be  obtained  for.    It  is  a  principle  of  would  be  to  rob  the  preacher  of  that  inde- 

human  nature  not  to  be  overlooked,  even  in  pendence  which  he  ought  (o  possess,  and 

sacred  matters,  that  men  will  not  labour,  conveit  him  into  the  stipendiaty  expositor 
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«f  iu8  heaier9*  <»pifikins.  But  (be  ao^k^  aJbid  to  live  without  hboar,  and  have  not 
of  such  an  anertkm  is  abundantly  proved  by  finom  two  to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  a  year 
tbe  fiict  of  the  unflinching  fidelity  and  zeal  to  paralyze  their  energies,  and  raise  them 
with  which  the  sacred  office  is  discharged  above  their  calling,  to  roll  in  luxury  and 
among  the  great  body  of  dissenters,  and  es^  ease.  And  if  the  system  of  monopoly  and 
peciaUy  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  And  secular  patronage  thus  degrade  the  episcopal 
ooosidering  the  proneness  of  our  nature  to  office,  will  not  the  same  causes,  aided  by 
degenerate,  we  are  bold  to  contend,  that  the  example  of  their  superiors,  render  the 
even  if  it  were  practicable  for  a  church  efr*  inferior  ramifications  of  the  clergy  as  a  body 
tablisbment  to  exclude  all  improper  candi*  altogether  corrupt  ?  If  there  be  anv  con- 
dates  firom  admission  to  the  desk,  it  would  oexion  between  cause  and  ei&et,  such  a  re- 
be  highly  impolitic  and  unsafe  to  destroy  the  suit  is  inevitable ;  while  daily  observation 
natuni  motives  by  which  the  purest  minds  fbmishes  abundant,  though  melancholy^ 
require  occasioimlly  to  be  roused  from  evidence  of  the  fhct. 
apathy  and  indolence ;  or,  to  cut  off  so  obvi-  Hence  we  find  men  thrust  into  the  church, 
COS  and  proper  a  bond  of  union  between  the  who  deny  in  the  pulpit  what  they  have  ul* 
pastor  and  his  flock,  as  the  voluntary  plan  tened  in  the  desk,  ana  sworn  at  their  ordina* 
affords.  tiei),  such  as  the  able  and  sophistical  defen^ 

Bat  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  der  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Dr.  Pa^ 

pioerve  to  the  people  this  check  upon  mi-  ley,  who  says,  **  If  any  one  asks  what  the 

BiBterial  neglect  or  indifierence,  if,  as  we  have  expressions  in  scnptoie,  regenerate^  horn  of 

shewn,  the  ecclesiastical  system  fiimishesno  the  Spirit,  new  creature,  mean?     We  an- 

atkqoate  guarantee  for  the  personal  piety  of  swer,  they  mean  nothing! — nothing  to  usi— 

its  ministers  ?    For  if  the  elergy  be  rendered  nothing  to  be  found  or  sought  for  in  the  pre* 

independent  of  the  people,  such  indepen-  sent  circumstances  of  Christianity.*     Yet 

denoe  will  in  general  be  moat  fatal  to  pas-  this  very  Individual  subscribed  again  and 

toral  diligence  and  fidelity,  or  there  will  be  again  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  the  church  of 

a  servile  dependence  or  expectancy  else-  ^gland,  whenever  a  good  benefice  fell  in 

where ;  and  which  has  often  been  kept  alive  his  way,  accumulated    preferment  to  tlie 

by  the  promotion,  to  the  highest  and  most  amount  of  nearly  £2000  a  year,  and  endea- 

lesponsible  offices  in  the  church,  of  men  voured  to  pacify  the  consciences  of  himself 

Boted  chiefly  for  their  abhorrence  of  evan-  and  his  brethren  in  the  mniistry,  by  main- 

gelism  and  methodism,  and   fbr  seldom  taining  that  the  clergy  might  profess  their 

troubling  the  flock  with  their  presence,  ex.  assent  ex  animo  to  the  articles  as  articles  of 

cept  in  the  collection  of  the  fleece.    From  peace,  though  they  should  disbelieve  many 

the  sources  then  of  a  corrupt  patronage,  and  of  the  individual  propositions  they  contain, 

the  eodesiastical  monopoly  which  renders  and  thus  recommending  a  general  system  of 

the  incomes  of  the  clefgy  independent  of  prevarication  1    Dr.  Paley,  we  have  reason 

active  seal  and  usefulness,  spring  the  nume-  fear,  is,  in  this  matter,  the  authority  and  re- 

KNis  evils  of  pluralities,  non-residence,  and  presentative  of  a  verv  numerous  class  of 

a  secular  and  negligent  priesthood  ;  while  ministers^in  the  establishment ;  and  even,  if 

the  diurch  is  converted  into  a  mere  engine  his  talents  as  a  writer  were  more  common 

of  state — an  heir4oom  of  the  lay  nobility  and  than  they  are,  we  should  consider  them  as 

gentry — ^and  a  lure  to  Ihe  avarice  and  am-  infinitely  too  poor  a  substitote  for  moral 

bition  of  woildly  men.  honesty  in  the  clergy,  or  an  efficient  and 

To  advert  to  the  episcopal  order,  is  it  to  ^thfiil  discharge  of  the  pastoral  office, 

be  supposed  that  the  sole  business  of  a  To  confirm  our  observation,  that  monopo- 

bishop,  who,  in  the  primitive  and  apostolic  lies,  whether  civil,  commercial,  or  religious, 

ohnrdi,  was  an  overseer  or  pastor  of  a  con-  invariably  produce  the  worst  commodities, 

gregation,  and  not  of  other  ministers,  and  at  a  fiur  greater  cost  to  the  public  than  the 

exhorted  to  preach  the  word,  be  instant  in  best  could  be  had  for,  let  us  look  at  the 

season  and  out  of  season,    give  himself  enormous  expense  of  the  system.    Not  only 

vhoUy  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  do  are  a  vast  many  inefficient,  morally  unfit, 

the  work  of  an  evangelist,— is  to  ordain  and  pernicious  clergymen  thus  brought  into 

ministers^   hold    confirmations,   consecrate  the  church,  but  the  number  of  candidates  is 

diurdies,  and  dance  attendance  at  court  and  f^r  greater  than  can  find  employment,  or  the 

the  senate  ?    The  supposition  were  a  libel  establishment,    m   its  present  deteriorated 

upon  Christianity.    L(K>k  at  the  American  state,  can  demand.  To  reform  the  discipline 

bishops,  and  say,  if  their  example  should  and  regenerate  the  zeal  and   spirit  of  a 

not  shame  the  supineness  of  our  mitred  church,  we  should  be  far  more  solicitous  to 

lords ?    'nie  fhct  is,  that  the  former,  inde-  . .  ■■• 

pendently  of  h^er  considerations^  cannot  •  paley*i  Sermons. 
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improve  the  quality  than  augment  the  num- 
ber of  her  agents :  but  it  is  the  very  vice  of 
the  system  to  multiply  numbers,  while  it  de- 
teriorates the  quality  of  the  agents  employed. 
And  the  immense  revenues  of  the  English 
hierarchy,  which  are  supposed  to  amount  to 
about  £2,000,000  per  annum,  are  divided 
with  a  most  shameful  partiality  and  in- 
justice. 

Each  of  the  six-and-twenty  bishops  has 
from  £2,000  to  £20,000  or  30,000  a  year; 
the  eight-and-twenty  deans,  about  £5,000  a 
year  each ;  the  two  universities  divide  about 
£180,000  between  them ;  £680,000  divided 
amongst  livings  of  from  £1,000  to  £200  a 
year  each,  and  £500,000  amongst  those  (of 
which  there  are  more  than  5,000)  of  from 
£40  and  £50  to  £lOO  a  year.    So  that,  of 
the  10,000  clergymen  of  the  establishment, 
about  one  thousand,  and  these  generally  the 
most  wortiiless  and  useless  of  the  whole, 
engross  all  the  richer  preferments;  or,  ac- 
cording to  a  late  analysis,  the  sum  total  of 
benefices,  dignities,  and  minor  canonries,  in 
England  and  Wales,  is  12,000;  these  are 
divided  amongst  7,669  persons,  of  whom 
3,853  hold  one  preferment  only;  3,304,  two; 
370,  three;  73,  four;  38,  five;  13,  six; 
4,  seven ;  1,  eight ;  2,  nine ;  and  1 ,  fifteen !  I ! 
While  the  Rev.  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater,  and 
the  Rev.  Viscount  Barrington,  both  golden 
prebends  of  Durham,  and  holding  parochial 
livings  besides,   were  (like  the  late  Lord 
Bristol,  bishop  of  Derry)  permitted  to  re- 
side abroad,  and  dishonour  their    sacred 
Profession  by  spending  the  revenues  of  the 
rotestant  church  in  Catholic  countries,  the 
former  having  died  a  short  time  since  at 
Paris,  and  the  latter  at  Romel 

The  income  of  the  Irish  establishment  is 
more  than  proportionably  splendid,  as 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  revenue  is  spebt 
upon  a  much  smaller  number  of  clerical 
agents;  while  it  is  subject  to  the  same  par- 
tiality and  abuse  in  its  distribution.  Is  it 
not  monstrous  that  a  church,  which  devours 
more  than  a  tenth  of  the  landed  wealth  of  the 
kingdom,  and  costs  more  than  all  the  eccle- 
siastical establishments  of  Christendom,  or 
perhaps  of  the  world,  besides,  should  be- 
stow the  great  mass  of  its  revenues  to  enable 
a  minority  of  its  ministers  to  live  in  luxury 
and  idleness,  while  (Oh  tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon !)  a 
vast  body  of  working  clergy  are  so  scantily 
provided  for,  as  to  be  compelled  to  seek  the 
aid  of  a  charitable  society  ?  But  when  we 
consider  that  the  wealth  of  the  church  was. 
bestowed  upon  her  during  the  dark  ages; 
that  tithes  were  first  given  to  the  clergy  in 
the  eighth  century  by  the  grossest  tyranny 
and  spoliation  on  the  part  of  two  of  our 


popish  and  superstitious  kings;  and  in  one 
mstance,  as  a  commutation  for  murder  I  we  do 
not  so  much  wonder  at  the  result,  and  are 
ready  to  confess  the  application  of  her  riches  is 
well  worthy  of  their  origin.  Our  only  won. 
der  is,  that  so  vile  a  system  of  pollution  and 
spiritual  sacrilege  should  have  so  long  sur- 
vived the  doctrinal  reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Hiat  it  can  remain  very 
much  longer  untouched  by  the  hand  of  re- 
form, amidst  the  rapidly  growing  light  and 
intelligence  of  the  times,  we  will  not  believe, 
notwithstanding  the  powerful  interests  which 
are  opposed  to  the  least  innovation. 

It  is  very  ^hionable  to  fling  the  most 
opproboous  epithets  at  the  Roman  church, 
and  to  call  her  the  mystic  whore  of  Babylon  ; 
but  in  her  present  degraded  condition,  the 
hierarchy  of  this  country  can  be  viewed  as 
no  other  than  the  eldest  daughter  of  that  first- 
born of  wickedness.  Let  none  presume  to 
''  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,'' 
that  such  a  state  of  things  can  be  much 
longer  tolerated;  and  if  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question  produce  no  other  efiect 
than  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  Augean 
stable  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
although  no  benefit  should  accrue  to  the 
Catholics,  it  will  have  materially  contributed 
to  the  spiritual  strength  of  the  Protestant 
cause. 

The  meeting  last  year  at  Cork  of  the  high 
Protestant  Tories,  at  which  the  Earl  of  Mount- 
cashel  presided,  to  petition  Pariiament  for  a 
reform  of  the  abuses  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  late  meeting  of  the  friends  of  church 
reform  in  the  north  of  England,*  clearly  in- 
dicate  what  must  sooner  or  later  be  the  con- 
sequence. The  question  simply  amounts  to 
this,  whether  the  church  shall  be  made  for 
the  parish,  or  the  parish  for  the  church. 
Christianity  can  never,  in  my  view,  be  uni- 
versally extended,  till  all  civil  establishments 
of  religion  be  abolished  throughout  Chris- 
tendom; and  I  believe  our  own  favoured 
land  will  never  be  fully  christianized  till  the 
episcopal  church  be  wholly  disconnected 
from  tne  state,  and  left  to  rely  for  support, 
as  in  the  United  States,  upon  its  merits 
alone.  Let  the  cross  no  longer  rest  upon 
the  throne,  or  upon  an  arm  of  flesh,  ana  it 
will  soon  be  triumphant.  Let  establish- 
ments no  longer  make  it  the  but  of  infidels, 
and  it  will  soon,  by  a  spiritual  force  which 
will  prove  irresistible,  subdue  its  enemies, 
whether  pagan,  papal,  or  infidel,  beneath  its 
feet. 

*  At  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Rippon,  for  his  concise,  able,  and  pnblic-spirited 
remonstrance  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  abameful 
abuse  of  Dean  Philpotts  being  made  bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  allowed  to  retain  the  rectory  of  Staii>' 
hope  (worth  4^000/  ay  ear)  betides  I 
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A  grand  soarce  of  the  evils  which  have  interfete  in  discussion  only  by  making  it  less 

opprosed  this,  and  almost  every  country  in  free  than  it  would  otherwise  be.    Men  are 

the  world,  has  been  the  attempt  of  rulers  to  most  likely  to  form  just  opinions,  when  they 

erect  and    bc^ster  op    institutions,  which  have  no  other  wish  than  to  know  the  truth, 

dare  not  abide  the  test  of  utility  and  public  and  are  exempt  from  all  external  influence 

opinion.     But  if  any  thing  in  the  arrange,  either  of  hope  or  fear.    Government,  as  go- 

ments  of  human  society  cannot  bear  such  a  vemment,can  bring  nothing  but  the  influence 

criterion,  founded  upon  the  spirit  and  pre-  of  hopes  or  fears  to  support  its  doctrines.  It 

cepts  of  the  gospel,  we  are  sure  it  must  be  carries  on  controversy,  not  with  reason,  but 

radically  vicious ;  and,  in  the  name  of  reli-  with  threats  and  bribei.     If  it  employs  rea. 

gion  and  common  sense,  let  it  fall,  and  the  sons,  it  does  so,  not  in  virtue  of  any  powers 

community  wUl  be  benefited.  which  belong  to  it  as  a  government.    Thus, 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  his  "  TVaveb  in  instead  of  a  contest  between  argument  and 

North  Afberica,''  says,  **  the  subjection  of  the  argument,  we  have  a  contest  between  aigu- 

state  to  the  church,  as  in  Catholic  countries,  ment  and  force.    Instead  of  a  contest,  in 

would  not  fiul  to  corrupt  both  religion  and  which  truth,  from  the  natural  constitution  of 

dvil  government;  but  that,  as  copartners,  the  human  mind,  has  a  decided  advantage 

they  are  mutually  beneficial."    We  say,  on  over  falsehood,  we  have  a  contest  in  which 

the  contrary,  that  the  distinction  of  the  gal.  troth  can  be  victorious  only  by  accident 

lant  captain   between    copartnership  and  **  We  will  not  be  deterred,  by  any  fear  of 

fobjection,  is  purely  imaginary ;  that  where-  misrepresentation,  from  expressing  our  hearty 

ever  such  an  unholy  alliance  obtains,  the  approbation  of  the  mild,  wise,  and  emi- 

sobjection  must  be  reciprocal — of  the  church  nently  Christian  manner  in  which  the  Church 
to  the  state,  for  the  sake  of  the  ecclesiastical .  and  the  Goverament  have  lately  acted  with 

revenues;  and  of  the  state  to  the  church,  for  respect  to  blasphemous  publications.    We 

the  perpetuation  of  the  present  system  of  praise  them  for  not  having  thought  it  neces* 

government,  and  resistance  to  any  political  saiy  to  encircle  a  religion,  pure^  merciful, 


innovation  or  reform.  and  philosophical — a  religion,  to  the  evi- 
Some  clerical  advocates  of  the  church  teU  dences  of  wnich  the  highest  intellects  have 
OS,  that  but  for  its  civil  establishment,  the  yielded — ^with  the  defences  of  a  false  and 
land  would  be  overrun  with  infideli^ ;  yet,  bloody  superstition.  The  ark  of  God  was 
what  is  this  but  saying,  they  would  not  stir  never  taken,  till  it  was  surrounded  by  the 
an  ind&  to  promote  the  well-being  of  their  arms  of  earthly  defenders.  In  captivity  its 
country  and  their  fellow-men,  unless  stimu.  sanctity  was  sufficient  to  vindicate  it  from 
lated  bjr  self-interest  and  filthy  lucre  ?  And  insult,  and  to  lay  the  hostile  fiend  prostrate 
can  any  man  doubt  that  the  church  would  on  the  threshold  of  his  own  temple.  The 
do  infinitely  better  without  such  nfinisters  real  securi^  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found  in 
than  with  diem  ?  The  zeal,  activity,  and  its  benevolent  morality,  in  its  exquisite 
success  of  the  dissenters  and  Methodists,  adaptation  to  the  human  heart,  in  the  facility 
however,  disprove  the  allegation,  and  show  with  which  its  scheme  accommodates  itself 
that  if  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  is  to  be  to  the  capacity  of  every  human  intellect,  in 
dreaded,  it  is  from  any  thing  rather  than  the  the  consolation  which  it  bears  to  the  house 
want  of  a  church  establishment;  and  if  the  of  mourning,  in  the  light  with  which  it 
episcopal  church  of  this  country  were  imme-  brightens  the  great  mystery  of  the  grave.  To 
djatdy  severed  from  the  state,  it  would  only  such  a  system  it  can  bring  no  addition  of 
be  purged  of  the  dross  and  corruption  which  dignity  or  of  strength,  that  it  is  part  and  par- 
it  has  contracted  from  its  secular  attach-  eel  of  the  common  law.  It  is  not  now  for 
meats,  detach  from  her  only  such  clergymen  the  first  time  left  to  rely  on  the  force  of  its 
as  ou^t  never  to  have  desecrated  her  altars,  own  evidences,  and  the  attractions  of  its  own 
and  enable  all  her  fauthfol  pastors  to  labour  beauty.  Its  sublime  philosophy  confounded 
with  tenfold  energy  and  efiect.  The  con-  the  Grecian  schools  in  the  fair  conflict  of 
elusion  is  hence  irresistible,  that  no  civil  reason  with  reason.  The  bravest  and  wisest 
power  on  earth  has  any  right  to  meddle  with  of  the  Ossars  found  their  arms  and  their 
the  religious  interests  of  its  subjects;  that  policy  unavailing  when  opposed  to  the  wea- 
wheo  it  does  so,  it  steps  beyond  the  bounds  pons  that  were  not  carnal,  and  the  kingdom 
of  its  legitimate  authority;  and  that,  as  all  that  was  not  of  this  world;  The  victory 
histofy  proves,  such  intenerence  of  necessity  which  Porphyry  and  Dioclesian  failed  to 
most  awfoUy  corrupts,  degrades,  and  secup  gain,  is  no^  to  all  appearance,  reserved  for 
hriies  the  church.  any  of  those  who  have  in  this  age  directed 
**  Men  are  never  so  likely,"  says  an  able  their  efforts  against  the  last  restraint  of  the 
critic,  "  to  settle  a  question  rightly,  as  when  powerful,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  wretched. 
diey  discuss  it  fi:eely.    A  government  can  The  whole  history  of  the  Christian  religi^^** 
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ihows  that  ihe  is  in  iar  greater  danger  of 
being  conrupted  by  the  alliance  of  power, 
than  of  being  crashed  by  its  opposition. 
Those  who  thrust  temporal  sovereignty  upon 
her,  treat  her  as  their  prototypes  treated  her 
Author.  They  bow  the  knee,  and  spit  upon 
her;  they  cry,  Hail!  and  smite  her  on  the 
cheek;  they  put  a  sceptre  into  her  hand, 
but  it  is  a  fragile  reed;  they  crown  her,  but 
it  is  with  thorns;  they  cover  with  purple  the 
wounds  which  their  own  hands  have  inflicted 
on  her;  and  inscribe  magnificent  titles  over 
the  cross  on  which  they  have  fixed  her  to 
perish  in  ignominy  and  pain.*** 

III. — National  churches  inevitably  corrupt 
legislation,  and  infringe  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  In  proof  of  this  fact,  we  have  no 
occasion  to  look  into  the  records  of  papal 
Christendom  at  large,  or  to  trace  down  from 
the  period  when  Christianity  first  acquired 
a  political  establishment.  We  find  it  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  the  hbtory  of  our  own 
country. 

Before  the  Reformation,  the  clergy  of  this 
country,  as  in  most  Catholic  states,  formed 
virtually  the  third  estate  of  the  realm.  Our 
laws  were  framed  almost  exclusively  for  the 
advantage  of  the  monarch,  the  nobility,  and 
the  church ;  the  people  were  not  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration.  And,  from  that 
period  to  the  present  time,  the  same  spirit 
has  too  generally  pervaded  our  legislation, 
though  the  public  mind  has  latterly  been  too 
enlightened  to  tolerate  the  grossness  of  op- 
pression. 

The  same  abuses  were  most  flagrant  in 
France  before  the  revolution.  Every  national 
church  is  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  in- 
fallibility, and  assumes  to  itself  the  right  of 
enforcing  conformity  to  its  dogmas,  or,  at 
least,of  compelling  dissidents  and  conformists 
to  provide  for  its  maintenance,  or  both.  But 
is  not  such  an  assumption  the  most  daring 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
arrogant  impiety  against  the  Majesty  of 
heaven?  The  antichristian  conjunction  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power — the  pros- 
titution of  civil  authority  to  the  maintenance 
ofa  particular  religious  system — ^is  the  fer- 
tile source  of  all  the  persecution  and  intole- 
rance which  have  devastated  the  church,  and 
filled  the  world  with  violence  and  blood. 
Hence  originated  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
the  primitive  church  by  the  Pagan  and 
Jewish  authorities  of  the  day;  the  atrocities 
of  the  papal  power;  and  the  tyranny  and 
coercion  of  many  of  the  reformed,  or  soi- 
disant  Protestant  establishments  of  Chris- 
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tendom.  It  is  true,  that  firom  the  spread  of 
general  knowledge,  and  the  conaequendy 
greater  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  civil  free- 
dom, some  hierarchies  of  the  present  day  no 
longer  dare  to  coerce  acquiescence  in  their 
forms  or  tenets  by  fire  and  sword,  fine  azid- 
imprisonment.  Bat  that,  even  in  this  coun- 
try, this  is  not  at  all  owing  to  the  ameliorated 
genius  of  ecclesiastical  power,  but  to  the 
free  spirit  of  our  civil  institutions,  and  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  is  evident  from  the 
petty  vexations  of  brief  authority,  which 
continually  call  for  the  vigilant  aid  of  the 
**  Religious  liberty  Society,"  and  show  the 
demon  of  intolerance  to  be  still  alive — 
'*  willing  to  wound,  thomgh  yet  afraid  to 
strike." 

That  it  is  not  at  all  owing  to  priestly 
favour  that  we  are  not  now  deprived  of 
liberty  of  consdeuce  by  a  second  Act  of 
Uniformity,  is  evident  from  many  facts. 
Some  years  since,  a  vicar  of  the  church  of 
England  (will  it  be  believed,  gentle  reader  ?) 
had  the  arrogance  and  audacity  to  propose 
to  the  legislature  a  law  for  depriving  all 
ministers,  who  had  not  received  apostolical 
(i.e.  episcopal)  ordination,  of  their  func- 
tions 1 1 !  Popery  could  never  have  existed 
as  a  persecatmg  power,  but  for  the  impious 
and  adulterous  connexion  of  church  and 
state;  nor  could  it  have  obtained  any  ascen- 
dancy as  a  degrading  and  debasing  supersti- 
tion over  the  human  mind.  Hie  main  prin- 
ciple of  the  reformation,  t.  e.  the  right  of 
every  man  to  judge  for  himself  in  sacred 
matters,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  church 
establishments,  and  had  it  been  carried  to  its 
necessary  and  legitimate  consequences,  most 
have  completely  dissevered  ecclesiastical 
from  civil  authority.  When,  however,  we 
consider  the  darkness  of  the  age  of  that  gleat 
event,  and  the  political  agency  which  di- 
rected its  rise  and  progress,  we  rather  won- 
der so  much  was  achieved,  than  that  it 
should  not  have  at  once  attained  its  foil 
consummation.  Coverdale,  and  some  other 
of  the  reformers,  saw  this  to  be  the  inevita- 
ble result,  but  the  majority  of  their  colleagues 
were  less  enlightened,  or  perhaps  hesitated 
to  go  further,  from  a  fear  of  strangling  the 
infant  cause  in  its  birth. 

The  great  principle  of  the  scriptures,  and 
the  reformation,  which  recognized  afresh 
their  sole  authority  in  religion,  completely 
annihilates  the  claim  to  infallibility,  and 
asserts  the  right  of  every  man,  not  merely  to 
judge,  but  to  choose  for  himself  in  sacred 
matters,  and  to  give  eflect  to  such  choice  by 
an  exclusive  and  voluntary  support  of  that 
ministry  which  he  deems  the  best.  If  the 
reformation  has  not  established  this;  if  it 
has  not  decided  that  human  authority  can 
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ocdaiD  nothing  in  matters  of  ooDscience,  it  is 
perfectly  nugatory,  and  has  done  nothing. 
Its  i»inciple  is  therefore  directly  subversive 
of  mat  of  every  church  establishnient.  A 
compulsory  provision  for  its  maintenance  is 
the  character  of  the  mildest  as  of  the  most 
intolerant  hierarchy.  Every  such  institutioui 
whether  papal  or  protestant^  is  founded  in  in-> 
jasticey  and  inevitably  violates  the  religious 
hberty  of  the  subject.  ''  The  language  and 
spirit  of  the  mildest  establishment,  even  of 
the  Engli^  establishment  as  administered 
at  this  day,  to  all  dissidents,  is, '  We  invite 
you  to  unite  in  the  creed  and  forms  which 
to  us  seem  best :  if  you  differ  from  us,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  choose  your  own  institutions ; 
bat  remember,  though  we  will  not  contri- 
bute a  £uthing  to  the  maintenance  of  your 
worship,  we  shall  tax  you  for  the  support  of 
ours;  and  if  you  refuse,  remind  you,  in  a 
way  not  very  grateful  to  the  flesh,  that  you 
cannot  with  impunity  demur  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  church  rates,  and  Easter 
offering.'  "♦ 

It  is  not,  however,  a  whit  more  equitable, 
though  it  may  be  less  cruel  and  absurd,  to 
compel  dissentients  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
venues, than  to  coerce  their  conformity  to 
the  doctrines  or  discipline  of  the  hierarchy. 
Civil  government,  as  we  have  observed,  is  a 
compulsory  authority  ordained  for  quite 
another  purpose,  and  wlien  it  presumes  to 
ein|doy  its  coercive  powers  m  religious 
matters,  it  transgresses  its  legitimate  bounds, 
and  becomes  oppressive  and  unjust.  It  is 
tbeo  just  the  same  in  principle,  whether  the 
state  merely  enforce  a  provision  for  the 
church,  or  insist  upon  an  acquiescence  in  its 
creed  and  forms ;  the  latter  is  only  a  greater 
stretch  of  usurped  authority.  The  civil 
power  has  just  as  much  right  to  compel  one 
as  the  other.  If  it  has  no  right  to  coerce  my 
religious  profession,  it  has  none  to  tax  me 
fix  the  support  of  its  own;  bqth  assumptions, 
in  pohit  of  equity,  must  stand  or  fall  toge- 
ther; once  admit  the  right  of  private  judg- 
meo^  and  ^e  right  to  choose,  and  give 
effect  to  that  choice  by  exclusively  volun- 
taiy  means,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Christianity  allows  of  no  means  but  per- 
suasion and  argument  for  the  spread  oi  its 
tenets,  and  consequently  nothing  but  free- 
will offerings  to  maintain  its  institutions;  and 
I  am  persuaded,  that  nothing  has  created  a 
greater  repugnance  to  the  gospel  than  the 
attempt  to  support  its  claims  by  coercive 
means,  and  that  it  never  can  assert  its  primi- 
tive power,  till  all  such  factitious  and  unna- 
tural aids  be  withdrawn  and  done  away. 
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As  the  interventioa  of  the  civil  power  in 
matters  of  conscience  gave  birth  to  the  man 
of  sin,  so  in  my  view  must  the  abolition  of 
all  church  establishments  precede  his  entire 
downfall.  *'  National  churches,''  says  Mr. 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  <'  are  that  hay  and  stub- 
ble, which  might  be  removed  without  diffi- 
culty or  confusion  from  the  fabric  of  religion 
by  the  gentle  hand  of  reformation,  but  which 
the  infatuation  of  ecelesiasties  will  leave  to 
be  destroyed  by  fire.  National  churches  are 
that  incrustation  which  has  enveloped  by 
gradual  concretion  the  diamond  of  Chris- 
tianUy ;  nor  can,  I  fear,  the  genuine  lustre  be 
lestoied,  but  by  such  violent  efforts  as  the 
separation  of  substances  so  long  and  closely 
connected  must  inevitably  require.''  Such 
an  unwarrantable  compound  of  politics 
and  religious  forms  fully  merits  the  casti- 
gation  thus  inflicted  upon  it  by  one  of  our 
poets: — 

'*  TnTentions  added  in  a  fatal  lionr. 

Human  appendages  of  pomp  and  poirer. 

Whatever  shines  in  oatwara  grandeur  great, 

Igive  it  up^a  creature  of  the  state  ; 

Wide  of  tue  cAt/rcA,  as  Iiell  from  beav*n  is  wide. 

The  blase  of  riches,  and  the  pomp  of  pride. 

The  vain  desire  to  be  entitled  Lord, 

The  worldly  kingdom,  and  the  princely  sword ; 

But  should  the  bold,  nsurping  spirit  dare 

Still  higher  climb,  and  sit  in  Moses'  chair, 

Pow'r  o'er  my  faith  and  conscience  to  maintain. 

Shall  I  submit,  and  suffer  it  to  reign? 

Call  it  the  church,  and  darkness  put  for  light. 

Falsehood  with  truth  confound,  and  wrong  with 

right  ? 
No  :  1  dispute  the  evil's  haughty  claim, 
The  spirit  of  the  world  be  still  its  name ; 
Whatever  called  by  man,  His  purely  evil, 
Tis  Babel,  AntichHet,  and  Pope,  and  Devil.** 

The  immortal  Locke,  in  his  imperishable 
work  '^  Of  tlie  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical 
Causes,"  is  more  than  a  match  for  all  the 
advocates  of  religious  establishments;  but 
the  title  of  his  book,  which  very  impeifectly 
describes  its  contents,  is  perhaps  one  reason 
why  it  has  not  been  so  generally  read  and 
understood  as  could  have  been  desired. 
That  it  should  not  have  been  a  favourite 
with  the  clergy,  and  that  they  should  think 
the  less  that  is  said  about  it  the  better,  is 
explained,  when  we  find  that  it  proves  un- 
answerably, that  the  civil  magistrate  can 
either  ordain  every  thing  in  religion,  or  he 
can  ordain  nothing,  and  that  the  scope  of  its 
argument  throughout  is  decidedly  against 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  every  kind. 
The  secular  power,  as  the  whole  of  his  rea- 
soning goes  to  shew,  has  no  concern  with 
the  soul,  beyond  equally  protecting  the  reli- 
gious rights  of  every  class  of  its  subjects.  Its 
maxim  should  be  '<  TroSy  Tyriusve  mihi 
nullo  discrimine  ageiurJ* 

To  talk  of  toleration  implies  that  one  set 
of  men  have  a  right  of  dominion  over  the 
faith  of  another,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
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a  more  preposterous  and  daring  usurpation  Paleys,  Jewells,  and  Wilkes,  of  the  dajr^ 
of  the  inalienable  attributes  of  humanity.  It  contend  for  the  principle  in  full,  in  behalf  of 
were  just  as  rational,  as  has  been  well  re-  every  kind  and  mode  of  foith,  or  abandon  it 
marked,  to  talk  of  tolerating  a  man's  head  altogether  ?  Will  they  assert,  that  if  any 
upon  his  shoulders.  The  assumption  of  other  sect  of  this  country  were  elevated  to 
such  a  power  is  the  very  essence  of  popery,  the  supremacy,  it  would  be  equitable  to 
and  involves  a  claim  to  infallibility;  for  if  compel  them  to  contribute  to  its  mainte* 
every  man  most  give  an  account,  and  by  nance?  Or  that  if  they  should  become  rest- 
consequence  has  a  natural  right  to  judge  for  dent  in  foreign  countries,  they  may  justly  be 
himself  in  matters  of  conscience,  the  license  obliged  to  support  the  particular  supersti- 
or  prohibition  of  erring  mortals  must  be  al-  tion  which  may  chance  to  be  predominant  ? 
together  out  of  the  question.  How  singular  Common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  moral 
is  it  that  the  worid  should  have  continued  principle,  revolts  at  the  idea.  Yet  upon 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century  almost  the  horns  of  such  a  dilemma  are  the  abet- 
totally  insensible  to  the  claims  of  religious  tors  of  an  establishment  thrown.  ^'  Utrum 
liberty,  and  that  even  now  a  large  portion  of  borum  malunt,  acdpiant.'' 
protestant  Christendom  is  hardly  awakened  What  then  is  all  the  special  pleading  <^ 
to  a  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  private  such  advocates,  compared  with  the  unan- 
judgment.  swerable  arguments  in  behalf  of  religions 
Leonard  Busher  appears  to  have  been  the  liberty,  and  the  fact,  which  stands  unique  in 
first  in  this  country  who  publiclv  advocated  the  annals  of  the  world,  of  the  government 
entire  religious  liberty.  In  the  reign  of  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
James  I.  he  presented  to  the  king  and  par-  knows  no  religious  party,  but  extends  equal 
liament  his  ''  Religious  Peace,''  in  which  he  protection  to  all ;  where  religion  pervades  all 
pleads  the  right  of  every  person  to  be  pro-  classes  of  the  community  much  more  than 
tected  in  his  religious  sentiments,  ana  to  in  this  country,  and  infidelity  never  assumes 
write,  dispute,  confer,  print,  and  publish  the  daring  front  which  is  witnessed  here, 
any  matter  touching  religion,  either  for  or  though  they  have  no  statute  against  bias- 
against  whomsoever,  and  that  all  members  phemy,  and  Christianity  is  not,  in  any  but 
of  the  state  were  in  this  respect  perfectly  the  right  sense,  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
equal  as  brethren  and  fellow-disciples.  Then  the  land  ?  Sudi  a  state  of  things  affords  a 
followed  Roger  Williams,  Owen,  Milton,  most  edifying  example  to  the  whole  civi- 
and,  lastly,  Ixwke,  though  the  two  latter  ad-  lized  world ;  and  whatever  may  be  alleged 
mit  of  some  restraint  in  the  case  of  infidels,  by  the  lovers  of  antiquity  and  expediency, 
which  is  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  the  we  would  say, '' Go  to  the  schoolmaster,  and 
general  principle  they  have  so  unanswerably  leam.'^ 

contended  for.    The  above  writers  then  have  Christianity  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 

placed  the  subject  on  an  irrefragable  basis,  the  land !  The  phrase  is  now  a  mere  farce; 

and  developed  principles  as  imperishable  as  for  the  fact  statea  has  never  yet  taken  place 

liberty  itself,  which  shew  that  all  coercive  in  this  or  any  other  part  of  Christendom, 

interference  in  religion,  whether  in  the  shape  where  religious  establishments  exist;  and 

of  pains  and  penalties,  or  of  church  estao-  never  will,until  the  grand  principle  of  Chris- 

lishroents,  is  a  most  unwarrantable  infringe-  tian  justice — of  **  doing  to  others  as  we 

ment  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  right  of  would  be  done  to,'' pervsule  our  whole  legis- 

private  judgment.    For  as  the  religion  of  lation,  and  be  fully  recognized  in  political  as 

every  prince    is  orthodox  to  himself,  no  well  as  private  afiairs — until  every  religious 

power  can  be  entrusted  to  the  magistrate  for  test,  as  a  civil  qualification,  be  abolished, 

the  suppression  of  error,  or  maintenance  of  and  the  combination  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 

truth,  which  may  not  in  time  and  place  be  tical  power  be  done  away — ^until  the  crimi- 

perverted  to  the  very  opposite.  nal  code  be  purged  of  its  sanguinary  cha- 

If  we  claim  for  a  Christian  government  racter,  and  law  be  reduced  to  equity,  and 

the  right  to  establish  a  national  church,  we  founded  on    the   basis  of  the    Christian 

must  concede  an  equal  right  to  rulers  of  a  morality. 

ditferent  persuasion,  whether  Jewish,  Mo-  When  Christianity  shall  thus  be  exhibited 
hammedan,  or  Pagan ;  since  there  is  no  in  her  real  character,  as  being,  both  in  pub- 
medium  between  this,  and  denying  such  a  lie  and  private  matters,  the  parent  of  every 
right  altogether.  The  troth  or  falsehood  of  virtue ;  when  she  shall  no  longer  be  smitten 
the  particular  religious  system  cannot  in  the  and  wounded  in  the  house  of  her  pretended 
least  affect  the  question,  because  every  go-  friends,  and  establishments  cease  to  rob  her 
vemment  believes  its  own  to  be  true,  or,  at  of  her  angelic  aspect,  she  will  prove  omni- 
any  rate,  professes  to  do  so.  Will  then  the  potent  to  subdue  the  world — ^the  golden  age 
advocates  of  the  hierarchy,  tlie  Hookers,  '  will  be  again  witnessed  on  earth,  and  the 
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moral  floene  be  lenovated.  Let  every  good  tholic  disabiiitiesy  whid),  under  a  {Hetence 
man  pray  for  this  desired  coDSummation,  of  guarding  us  against  intoleranoey  actually 
and  endeavour  by  all  proper  means  to  pro-  prc^uc^d  it,  and  were  really  calculated  to 
mole  a  separation  of  gospel  institutions  nom  serve  no  other  end  than  to  secure  a  monO" 
secular  alliance;  and  a  grand  obstacle  will  poly  of  power  and  emolument  to  the  adhe- 
be  taken  out  of  the  way.  How  clearly  the  rents  of  the  hierarchy.  This  the  acts  of 
boly  apostle  foresaw  the  evils  impending  repeal  fully  prove,  since  they  do  not  profess 
over  the  church  and  the  world,  as  the  con.  to  guarantee  any  thing  but  the  temporalities 
sequence  of  such  an  alliance,  we  learn  from  of  the  church  establishment  And  what 
the  second  chapter  of  his  second  Epistle  to  must  have  been  the  character  of  those  poll- 
the  Thessalonians — ^  And  then  shall  that  tical  barriers  against  popery,  which  were 
wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  confessedly  a  substitute  for  moral  and  spiri- 
consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  tual  ones,  might  be  readily  imagined,  it  ex- 
shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  com-  perience  had  not  abundantly  decided  the 
ing/'  &c.  met.    The  exclusion  of  the  Catholics,  so  far 

Church  establishments  are  also  a  bar  to  from  being  a  bulwark  of  truth  and  civil  and 

all  liberal  and  enlightened  legislation  for  the  religious  liberty,  was  the  fence  of  secularity 

public  good  :  they  identify  the  state  with  the  and  corruption  in  the  Church  of  England, 

interests  of  a  i>arty,  instead  of  those  of  the  and  we  think  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 

community  at  lai^ ;  and  produce  an  inso-  late  controversy,  **  Protettant  Church  Cor^ 

lent  overbearing  in*  the  favoured  sect,  and  a  ruption,  the  only  Bar  to  Catholic  Emanci- 

sense  of  degradation  in  the  merely  tolerated,  pation,*'  strikingly  depicts  the  truth  of  the 

And  hence  it  seems  to  be  a  judicial  inflic-  case,  and  the  real  origin  of  much  of  the 

tioQ  of  Providence,  that  where  men  debase  clamour  against  concession, 
and  corrupt  the  church  by  an.  unholy  alii-        Church  establishments  then  and  religious 

ance  with  the  state,  the  church  shall  in  its  liberty  are  altogether  incompatible ;  if  the 

turn  injure  the  state ;  both  shall  be  per-  one  be  right,  the  other  are  wrong,  and  vke 

verted  from  their  proper  objects,  and  be  versa.-f     '*  Indeed,''  says  a  competent  wri- 

matually  the  bane  and  curse  of  each  other,  ter, ''  all  national  religions,  whether  Pagan, 

For  as  the  permanence  of  the  union  depends  Jewish,  Turkish,  or  Christian,   have  ever 

upon  both  remaining  in  their  present  state,  it  hitherto  been  national  tyrannies.    The  last 

is  obvious  that  a  religious  establishment  tends  began  with  Constantine,  the  first  Christian 

to  perpetuate  its  own  evils,  and  to  preclude  emperor,  and  continues  to  this  day,  our  own 

any  ecclesiastical  or  political  reforms,  how-  establishment  not  excepted.''    The  shafts  of 

ever  necessary  they  may  be  to  the  public  infidelity  are  levelled  veiy  often,  not  so 

welfare.*     And  we  may  well  believe  that  mucii  at  Christianity,  as  at  the  corruptions 

much  of  the  papal  opposition  to  the  refor-  which  hierarchies  have  thrown  arouna  her.; 

raation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  arose  from  and  hence  the  latter  are  chargeable  with 

perceiving  that  if  it  were  carried  to  its  neces*  provoking  the  offence  they  pretend  to  pun- 

taiy  consequences,  it  would  be  subversive  of  isb,  and  all  the  mischief  arising  from  the 

national  establishments  altogether,  and  lead  spread  of  unbelief.     How  worthy  of  adop- 

to  such  political  changes  as  must  ensure  the  tion  by  every  civil  power,  in  regard  to  refi- 

oomplete  and  final  establishment  of  popular  gious  matters,  is  the  advice  given  by  Gama- 

liberty.  liel  to  the  Jewish  authorities — ^'  And  now. 

Whenever  any  reform  is  proposed,  whe.  I  say,  refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them 

ther  in  reference  to  the  state,  or  her  spiritual  alone;   for  if  this  counsel  or  work  be  of 

ally,  the  cry  is  immediately  raised  "  the  men,  it  will  come  to  naught ;  but  if  it  be  of 

church  is  in  danger ;"  but  the  public  are  not  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye 

to  be  duped  by  such  an  artifice  into  the  be-  be  even  found  to  fight  against  God ;"  as  also 


most  cleariy  proved,)  the  sooner  they  are  such  matters."  And  the  conduct  of  the 
hazarded,  and  put  an  end  to,  the  better.  Why  apostles  further  teaches  us,  that  even  a  hea- 
sfaould  such  a  fear  be  pleaded  against  salu-  ihen  prince,  or  magistrate,  ruling  over 
tary  reform,  whether  in  church  or  state?  Christian  subjects,  provided  he  rule  in 
Why  should  the  disease  be  urged  against  the  equity,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  ends 
application  of  the  remedy,  or  one  piece  of  of  civil  government,  is  to  be  equally  re- 
ioiquity  made  an  apology  for  another  ?  spected  and  obeyed  with  a  Christian  go- 
Had  it  not  been  for  an  ecclesiastical  es-  vernor,  for  his  office  sake. 

tablisbment,  we  should  have  known  nothing  •  see  DymoiulN  Essays  on  the  private  and  poli- 

of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  or  the  Ca-  tical  litfhu  of  mankind.            |  ibid. 
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Having  tbut  shewn  that  the  objects  of 
civil  government,  and  those  of  chinch  disci* 
pline,  are  altogether  disttncty  and  cannot  be 
combined  without  loss  and  injiuy  to  both, 
what  can  be  said  of  the  oondnct  of  those 
hybrid  Dissenters,  who,  while  they  sepaiate 
from  the  communion  of  the  established 
church,  pretend  to  love  and  venemte  the 
principle  of  establishments ;  profess  to  cry 
out  against  their  abuses,  while  they  stickle 
for  that  union  which  is  the  fertile  source  of 
them  all  ? — Such  is  the  absurdity  of  quar- 
relling with  effects,  instead  of  attacking  the 
originating  and  exciting  cause  1 

Argus. 

Essats.—On  the  evidence  from  scrip- 
tore,  THAT  THE  SOUL,  IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  BODY,  IS 
HOT  IN  A  STATE  OF  SLEEP  OR  INSENSI- 
BILITY, BUT  OF  HAPPINESS  OR  MI- 
SERY.— NO.  I. 

*'  Utram  tit  melias  Titrere  an  mori,  dil  immor- 
tales  tciant  homioein  qaid^m  scire  ftrbltror  ne« 
minem."— Cteero.        ....^ 

Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  some  na- 
tions have  doubted,  and  others  have  been 
totally  ignorant  Historians,  of  unimpeach- 
able veracity,  inform  us  that  the  aborigines 
of  Soldania  and  some  of  the  Caribbee  islands 
had  no  notion  of  a  supreme  Being,  nor  of 
a  future  State, — *  that  '^the  Rejangs  in 
Sumatra  worship  neither  God,  devil,  nor 
idol,  and  have  no  name  for  the  Deity  in 
their  language.f — that  the  nations  of  Caf- 
fraria,  "  consider  man  as  on  a  level  with 
the  brutes,  with  regard  to  the  duration  of 
his  being,  so  that  when  he  is  dead,  there  is 
an  end  of  his  existence  :|  —  that  several 
tribes  have  been  discovered  in  America, 
who  have  no  idea  whatever  of  a  supreme 
Being,  and  no  rites  of  a  religious  worship. 

Inattentive  to  that  magnificent  spectacle 
of  beauty  and  order  presented  to  their  view, 
unaccustomed  to  reflect  upon  what  they 
themselves  are,  or  to  inquire  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  their  existence,  men,  in  a  savage 
state,  pass  their  days  like  the  animals  around 
them ;  without  knowledge  or  veneration  of 
any  superior  Power ;  nor  have  the  most 
accurate  observers  been  able  to  discover 
any  practice  or  institution  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  they  recognized  his  authori^,  or 
were  solicitous  to  obtain  his  favour.§  The 
legitimate  inference  from  these  historical 
extracts  is,  that  the  tribes  to  which  they 
refer,  could  have  no  idea  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  For  if  they  acknowledg- 
ed no  supreme  Being,  they  could  have  no 


•  Tlievcaet. 


f  Marsdem 
§  Robertson. 


(Campbell. 


foundBtion  to  sustain  their  bdief  of  Ihftt 
immoftali^. 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  Greece 
and  Rome  stood  unrivalled  for  politeness 
and  learning,  yet  we  find  their  most  re- 
nowned sages,  as  it  regards  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  were  in  a  stale  of  complete  var- 
cillation.  Even  ^'the  best  sort  of  them, 
who  were  the  most  celebrated,  and  who  dis- 
coursed with  the  greatest  reason,  yet  expres- 
sed the  most  unoertaintv  and  doubtfulness 
concerning  things  of  the  highest  importance  ; 
the  providence  of  God  in  governing  the 
world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a 
future  judgment/'* 

SocrateSf  whose  opinions  and  dogmata 
came  nearest  to  inspiration;  when  about 
to  die,  expressed  himself  in  a  hesitating 
manner :  **  '£/cot  /uv  &'7ro9avsfuvif  v/uv  ^c 
fiuiNrofuvoii'  vworepo  Se  i^fitav  ipxoyrat 
ivt  dfuivov  vpayfia  AStiKov  wavrt  irXifv 
17  ri/t  Oetfi."  **  I  am  now  about  to  die,  but 
ye  shall  survive  roe ;  and  which  of  us  shall 
have  the  better  part,  is  known  only  to  God/' 
Again,  ''  Nvv  it  tv  Ion  ort  icap  Avipae 
re  iXirc^crt  <i0iCc<rOai  dyaOsg^  kcu  rnrofuv 
UK  av  vaw  dutrxepioaiuev^-f  **  I  would 
have  you  to  know  that  1  hope  to  join  the 
company  of  good  men ;  but  of  this  I  can- 
not speak  coi^dently/' 

Cicero,  when  speaking  of  a  future  state, 
says,  **  £d  quae  vis,  ut  petero,  expUcabo  ; 
nee  tantum  quasi  Pythias  Apollo,  certa  ut 
sint  et  fixa  qus  dixero ;  sea  ut  homuncu- 
lus  unus  e  muUis    probabilia  conjectura 
sequens.     Ultra  enim  quo  progrediar  quam 
ut  verisimilia  videam  non  habeo."  *'  What 
you  wish,  1  will  endeavour  to  explain ;  but 
you  must  not*  look  on  what  I  say  as  infallible. 
I  only  guess,  like  other  ignorant  creatures,  at 
what  seems  most  probable.     Farther  than 
this,  I  do  not  pretend  to  go/'  Again,  when 
writing  upon  the  same  subject,  and  advert- 
ing to  the  question, — Is  the  soul  mortal  or 
immortal.^    He  himself  replies,   ''Harum 
sententiarum    quae  vera  sit,  Deus  aliquis 
viderit;  quae  verisimilima  magna  qua^tio 
est  "I    ^*  Which  of  these  two  opinions  is 
true,  God  only  knows ;  which  of  them  is 
the  most  probable,  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion."   Such  were  the  obscure  views  of  the 
greatest  luminaries  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
And  much  more  obscure  were  those  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  magnitude. — Dfe 
and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  only 
by  the  bright  shining  of  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness upon  the  pages  of  Divine  revela- 
tion. T.  R. 
HuggaUy  Jan.  21, 1 831. 

•  Dr.  S.  Clarke,    f  Plato,    t  Tasciil.  Qu»s. 
(To  bt  e»tttinu€d.) 
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**  Love's  Strang  as  dsalh.  and  like  it  l«Teh  all : 
With  that  potseised,  the  great  in  title  fall, 
TbeoueWes  esteem  bat  eqaal  to  the  least. 
Whom  heaT'n  with  that  high  character  has  blest.** 

WaUer'a  JHvine  Xom,  Canto  t. 


"  Aed  who  are  they  ?  Upstarts,  I  wanant. 
My  name  shall  not  be  coupled  with  such 
moshrooB^"  said  Mis.  Crofton. 

**  Indeed,  aunt/'  replied  her  niece,  "  I 
think  yoa  carry  your  ideas  of  birth  and 
fiunily  too  hr.  Surely  virtue  and  talent 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  counterbalance  them, 
ss  much  as  the  beauty  of  nature  does  the 
adventitious  ornaments  of  art." 

'^£Uen,  child,  I  can  make  nothmg  of 
you.  You  reason  just  like  your  mother: 
▼iitue — ▼iitue— everlasting  virtue.  Why, 
it's  all  well  enough,  but  the  purity  of  one's 
bkxid  is  better."  Ellen  was  preparing  to 
make  her  morning  visits  to  the  poor  patients 
of  her  little  village,  and  therefore  the  un- 
profitable conversation  was  broken.  She 
left  the  room,  and  pensively  passing  through 
the  small  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  felt 
thankful  that  she  did  not  think  as  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Crofton  was  a  widowed  lady,  who 
had  lately  taken  up  her  residence  at  the 
beautiful  village  of  Clapperton.  Her  man- 
ners were  peculiarly  disagreeable,  both  to 
her  inferiors  and  superiors.  To  the  one  she 
was  overbearing  in  her  notions  of  birth  and 
gentility ;  to  the  other,  contemptible  by  h& 
parade  of  un&sfaionable  formality,  and  the 
display  of  her  whole  knowledge  of  family 
histories,  pedigree,  &c.  By  her  horror  and 
detestation  of  the  vulgar,  she  had  raised,  as 
she  imagined,  ideas  of  her  own  family 
which  should  be  a  passport  to  the  feshion- 
able  world.  By  the  same  intriguing  spirit, 
she  conceived  she  had  formed  an  attachment 
between  her  niece  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  Mr. 
Goodwin  was  moved  by  very  different  sen- 
timents in  professing  his  regard  to  Ellen. 

Mrs.  Crofton  was  an  important  person- 
age in  the  village,  or  at  least  ^cied  herself 
as  such.  Not  a  charitable  meeting  was  to 
be  held,  not  a  lecture  given,  not  a  ball  or 
even  a  party,  but  she  expected  a  homs^ 
that  was  of^  withheld.  "  Was  the  meet- 
ing a  general  one  ?  Did  the  lecturer  desire 
her  patronage  V  were  necessary  questions 
before  the  strings  of  her  purse  were  unloosed. 
But  as  for  associating  with  company  that 
was  not  purely  aristocratic,  she  would  as 
soon  herd  with  the  Esquimaux.  Who  this 
lady  could  be,  and  from  whence  she  came, 
had  been  long  conjectured:  but  here  she 
was  mysterious  as  the  oracle  of  Delphos. 
Her  communicable   propensities  only  re- 


spected othen;  ibewaialiatwilh  regard 
to  herself. 

Very  different  was  her  amiable  niece; 
indeed,  so  difierent,  that  it  did  not  seem 
povible  for  a  rdationship  to  exist  between 
them;  Ellen  was  evidently  in  her  manners 
superior  to  the  affected  politeness  of  Mrs. 
Crofton.  Hers  was  the  pure  benevoleDce 
of  the  heart,  which,  as  Makenzie  observes, 
''is  confined  to  no  rank,  and  dependent 
upon  no  education.  The  desire  of  obliging, 
which  a  man  possessed  of  this  quality  will 
universally  shew,  seldom  finis  of  pleasing, 
though  Ins  style  may  differ  from  that  of 
modem  refinement.'^  Her  education  had 
been  carefully  attended  to,  and  with  a  na- 
tural perception  of  the  elegant  and  graoeful, 
she  united  a  well-infomied  mind  and  cor- 
rect taste.  The  consequence  of  this  dis- 
tinction between  Mrs.  Crofton  and  her  niece 
was  evident  very  soon  after  their  settlement  at 
Clapperton,  in  the  reception  the  two  hulies 
met  with.  Mrs.  Crofton  was  disliked  for 
her  uncharitable  propensity  for  scandal; 
almost  every  action  was  imputed  to  a  bad 
motive.  Ellen  was  esteemed  for  her  kind-> 
ness  and  sympathy  to  all ;  she  possessed  a 

Sity  for  the  unfortunate,  however  she  con- 
emned  their  errors.  The  one  by  her  stifi^ 
ness  of  manners,  and  her  constantly  dwelling 
on  birth  and  family,  rendered  herself  sus- 
pected  by  some,  and  disagreeable  to  all ; 
while  the  other,  firom  her  sweetness  of  dis- 
position and  graoefolness  of  manners,  be- 
came universally  beloved. 

We  said  that  Ellen  had  left  her  aunt,  to 
soothe  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate  class 
of  beings  who  are  more  immediately  de- 
pendent on  the  bounties  of  Providence, 
while  Mrs.  Crofton  pursued  her  uncharitable 
and  unreasonable  raflections.  She  took  up 
some  papers  left  on  the  table,  which  were 
plans  of  a  society  for  benevc^ent  purposes. 
Again  she  repeated  the  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers, subjoining  her  observations  to  each. 
**  Mrs.  Hodgkin---the  very- name  is  vulgar. 
The  Misses  Lemington — ^birth  and  fiunily 
suspicious.  Miss  Holcroft — her  fioher  kept 
a  grocer's  shop.  Mr.  Wardlaw — an  attor- 
ney's clerk,  &c.  &c.  And  these  are  to  be 
the  members  of  a  charitable  society,  truly  1" 
Her  sohloquizing  remarks  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  clergyman,  < 
who  had  called  to  know  whether  she  would 
become  a  subscriber.  **  Why,  really,  Mr. 
Wetherell,  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
this  society  of  yours."  ''  Its  intentions  are 
purely  benevolent,  madam."  "  That  may 
be ;  but  upon  my  word  I  don't  think  you 
have  been  very  select  in  your  subscribers." 
**  We  have  conceived  that  in  charitable  in- 
stitutions there  should  be  no  distinction  of 
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birth  or  itatioD.  It  is  a  pri^lege  we  should 
all  have,  of  sympathizing  with  the  distx€»edy 
and  these  are  sacied  duties,  that  should 
never  be  polluted  by  being  yielded  up  ou 
the  altar  of  pride."  "  Yes,  Mr.  Wetlierell, 
that's  well  enough.  But  I  see  your  notions 
and  mine  don't  agree.  There  is  a  distinc- 
tion, sir,  to  be  kept  up  at  all  times  between 
tlie — gentry,  and — " 

'^  The  canaille;  I  understand  you,  madam. 
But  allow  me  to  say,  apologizing  for  our 
difference  of  opinion,  such  a  distinction  is 
totally  unworthy  a  Christian,  who,  always 
bearing  humility  in  his  mind,  ought  not  to 
think  of  birth  or  station  when  he  would  unite 
with  his  humble  brethren  in  doing  good.'' 
"  We  allow  you  gentlemen  the  liberty  of 
preaching  at  all  times ;  but  you  roust  per- 
mit me  to  excuse  myself  from  associating 
with  such  an  unseemly  list  of  subscribers." 
**  But  your  amiable  niece,  madam," — **  Oh  I 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  easily  obtain  her 
name.  She  professes  to  despise  birth  and 
family ;  but  she  may  one  day  be  wiser. 
As  regards  myself,  I  must  indeed  beg  leave 
to  decline." 

Mr.  Wetherell,  apparently  lost  in  thought, 
prepared  to  depart,  shocked,  yet  not  en. 
tirely  surprised,  at  the  total  absence  of 
Christian  feeling  manifested  in  Mrs.  Crof- 
ton's  conduct  It  is  true  that  her  charity 
had  been  generally  .ostentatious,  and  her 
unreasonable  animadversions  of  vulgarity 
disgusting,  but  he  was  not  entirely  prepared 
for  such  a  reception.  In  the  mean  time  the 
door  flew  open,  and  in  burst  a  little  gentle- 
man in  faded  black,  whose  appearance 
indicated  the  tradesman  apparelled  in  his 
Sunday's  garb.  Without  me  least  cere- 
mony, this  bustling  personage  strode  up  to 
Mrs.  Crofton,  ^  Ah  1  how  d'ye  do  ?  Quite 
well,  hey  ?  I  came  down  to  this  part  of  the 
country  on  business,  and  thought  I'd  give 
you  a  call  for  old  acquaintance  sake." 
.  The  vexation  and  confusion  of  the  lady's 
feelings  at  this  moment,  were  too  great  to 
be  concealed.  She  hesitated  whether  to 
return  the  salutation  of  the  stranger,  or  to 
repel  it  with  surprise  and  indignation. 
Then  recollecting  the  most  politic  mode  of 
behaviour,  she  relaxed  her  features  into  a 
eondescending  smile,  resolving  to  get  rid  of 
Mr.  Wetherell  before  any  explanation 
might  take  place.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
clergyman  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
astonished  at  this  mysterious  scene,  the 
stranger  caught  his  eye,  and,  perceiving  his 
intention,  **  I  beg,  sir,"  said  he,  ''  I  may 
not  interrupt  you."    Then  glancing  over  a 

Faper  that  lay  on  the  table,  **  Oh !  charity ; 
see.    There's  nothing  like  charity  when 
well  bestowed,  so  I  always  told  Mr.  Crof- 


ton. It's  like  putting  money  in  the  bank  ; 
you  always  have  it  back  again  with  interest." 
Then  drawing  out  a  dirty  purse  as  a  deten- 
tion to  the  clergyman,  he  resumed  his  at- 
tacks upon  Mrs.  Crofton. 

*^  Quite  well,  you  said ;  I'm  glad  to  hear 
it.  It  seems  an  age  since  I  last  saw  you  : 
but  you  and  I  are  not  young  now.  Charity, 
you  say;  let  me  read.  Well,  sir,  my 
purse  is  at  your  service ;  I  suppose  Mrs. 
Crofton's  is  too."  "No,  indeed,  Mr. 
Biggs ;  these  are  not  times  to  contribute  to 
every  charity."  "  What !  They  fall  heavy 
here  do  they  ?"  and  he  looked  first  at  Mr. 
Wetherell,  and  then  at  Mrs.  Crofton,  for  an 
explanation.  ^*  Mrs.  Crofton  does  not 
think  that  our  cause  is  genteel  enough." 
"  Genteel  I"  echoed  Mr.  Biggs,  and  fell 
back  in  his  chair  convulsed  with  laughter. 
"  Your  genteel  charity-mongers  are  the 
very  pests  of  society ;  they  spoil  the  little 
good  they  do  by  their  cold-hearted  genti- 
lity. My  old  friend  Mr.  Crofton  never 
thought  so."  "  Mr.  Biggs !  you  forget 
yourself."  "  Oh !  my  memory  is  not  short, 
I  can  tell  you.  You  shall  soon  see  how 
long  it  is."  "  I  beff,  sir,  you'll  not  insult 
me  in  my  house.''  "  Very  well,  Mrs. 
Crofton,  I  would  only  just  say,  tiiat  when 
you  stood  behind  the  counter,  and  served 
the  customert^* — 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  depict 
the  scene  that  followed;  but  what  it  is 
possible  for  a  mind  wounded  with  pride 
and  mortification  to  feel,  such  was  the  lot 
of  Mrs.  Crofton.  She  became  the  object 
of  derision  to  all  her  acquaintances ;  and 
the  half-suppressed  smile  indicated  the 
contempt  her  conduct  had  met  with.  But 
with  respect  to  her  niece,  Ellen  lost  none 
of  the  esteem  or  good-will  of  those  who 
could  appreciate  her  excellencies.  The 
station  in  society  which  her  virtues  had  pro- 
cured, suffered  no  change ;  the  disclosure 
of  such  circumstances  affected  not  her. 
She  became  the  wife  of  the  amiable  Mr. 
Goodwin. 

And  what  can  we  add  for  a  moral  ? — 
Too  great  parade  of  birth,  station,  or  con- 
nection^  renders  any  one  suspicious ;  and 
even  if  correct,  they  form  no  worthy  object 
of  any  man's  boast.  Pride  is  odious ;  it 
is  disgusting.  It  cannot  exist  in  the  Chris- 
tian's character,  though  it  became  the  hea- 
then philosopher.  Let  virtue  in  the  first 
place  command  our  esteem,  and  then  the 
valuable  talents  of  the  mind ;  the  adventi- 
tious circumstances  of  birth  or  station  will 
render  either  of  these  illustrious,  but  can 
never  compensate  for  their  absence. 


Beacon^eld. 


J.  A.  B. 
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DOCTRIHE  OF  THE  TRIVITT. 

The  doctrine  of  which  I  now  speak,  the 
Trinity,  is  freely  admitted  to  be  above 
reason.  But  it  is  of  consequence  to  ob. 
serve,  that,  on  this  very  account,  it  seems 
impossible  to  prove  it  contrary  to  reason. 
It  is  a  rommon  and  a  just  remark,  that  there 
b  an  essential  difference  between  any  thing 
being  above  reason  and  being  contraiyto 
it ;  and  tliat  it  may  be  the  former  without 
being  the  latter.  I  think  we  may  go  a 
step  hither;  and  affirm,  as  I  have  iust 
hinted,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  former,  precludes  the  possibility 
of  proving  it  to  be  the  latter.  I  question 
whether  any  thing  that  is  above  reason  can 
ever  be  shown  to  be  contrary  to  it.  For 
unless  we  have  some  notion  of  the  thing 
itself,  on  what  principle  can  we  possibly 
make  out  the  contrariety  I  Were  we  to  say 
that  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  are  one 
and  three  in  the  same  sense,  we  should 
evidently  affirm  what  is  contrary  to  reason  ; 
because  such  a  proposition  would  involve, 
m  the  very  terms  of  it,  an  irreconcileable 
contradiction:  bat  so  long  as  we  do  not 
pretend  to  know,  or  to  say,  how  they  are 
one,  and  how  th^  are  three ;  to  prove  that 
we  assert  what  is  contrary  to  reason,  when 
we  affirm  that  they  are  both,  is,  from  the 
veiy  nature  of  the  thing,  impossible.  For 
what  is  it  which  is  to  be  proved  contrary  to 
reason  ?  Upon  the  supposition  made,  we 
cannot  tell :  it  is  something  which  we  do 
not  know  ;  of  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  which  we  are  left  in  total  ignorance. — 
The  tmth  is,  we  are  lost,  completely  lost, 
whenever  we  begin,  in  any  view  of  it  what^ 
ever,  to  think  about  the  Divine  essence. 
We  can  form  no  more  distinct  conception 
of  a  Being  that  never  began  to  exist,  or  of 
a  Being  that  is  eveiy  where  present,  and 
yet  is  wholly  nowhere,  than  we  can  of  one 
essence,  in  which  there  are,  and  have  been 
from  eternity,  three  distinct  substances.-^ 
Wardlaw  on  the  Socinian  Coniroverty. 

How  a  trinity  of  persons  can  subsist  in  a 
Doity  of  essence,  is  a  question  which,  in  all 
probability,  human  reason  will  never  be  able 
fully  to  &diom.  The  attitude,  however,  which 
it  assumes  in  the  above  article,  rescues  it 
from  the  charge  of  involving  a  contradiction, 
and  beyond  this*  revelation  must  be  our 
only  infiiUible  guide. — Editor. 


MOHAMMED  AH    CASDISTBY. 

The  Jesuits  have  long  had  the  credit  of 
carrying  the  tcienee  of  prevarication  and 
sophistry  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which 
it  IS  capable,  but  the  following  specimens  of 
the  casoistTy  of  the  Mohammedan  doctors 
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may  rank  with  any  ophiion  ever  given  by 
the  most  practised  disciple  of  Loyola. 

A  fiivottrite  of  the  Caliph  Haroon  al 
Rasheed,  whose  adventures  are  so  well 
known  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  was  sitting  in  a  clear  moon-light 
ni^t  enjoying  the  fresh  air  with  his  wife,  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
East.  Being  engaged  in  talk,  and  paying 
compliments  to  her  beauty,  he  suddenly  ex* 
claimed  in  the  height  of  his  admiration, 
**  Wert  thou  not  more  beautiful  than  the 
moon  at  fourteen  days,  I  would  divorce 
thee."  Reflecting  afterwards  upon  what  he 
had  uttered,  his  conscience  told  him  the  di- 
vorce was  binding,  as  he  had  compared  a 
frail  mortal  with  one  of  the  brightest  works 
of  God.  Willing  to  escape  the  conse* 
quenoes  of  his  rash  speech,  he  consulted  the 
most  celebrated  civilians  of  Bagdad,  but  all 
agreed  that  the  divorce  was  final,  and  that 
he  could  not  take  his  wife  again  till  she  had 
been  married  and  divorced  by  another. 
This  decision  drove  the  young  roan  to  des- 
peration, and  he  vowed  to  destroy  himself 
unless  some  means  were  found  to  set  aside  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  to  such  extremities. 

Ihe  Caliph,  distrened  at  the  situation  of 
his  fiivourite,  offered  a  handsome  reward  to 
any  one  who  could  relieve  him  from  this 
disagreeable  dilemma. 

A  young  lawyer  named  Mahommed  Bin 
Shereeoy  upon  hearing  the  case,  declared 
that  no  divorce  had  taken  place,  and  of 
course  there  was  no  occasion  ror  the  second 
marriage.  You  only  say  this  to  please  the 
Caliph,  (said  the  other  doctors,)  where  is 

Sour  authority  f  In  the  holy  Koraun,  replied 
lobammed,  wherein  it  is  written,  '^  Verily, 
we  have  created  man  the  most  beautiful  of 
our  works.''  Since  then  God  hath  said  so, 
what  superiority  can  the  moon,  even  at  the 
full,  have  over  an  elegant  woman  ?  The  learn- 
ed were  astonished  at  his  penetration,  and 
the  Caliph  rewarded  his  ingenuity  by  a  pre- 
sent of  a  robe  and  a  thousand  pieces  uf  gold* 

Another  case  of  conscience  occurr^  in 
this  court,  but,  being  of  a  more  complex  na- 
tare,  it  reouired  a  greater  degree  of  ingenuity 
to  loose  the  knot. 

Haroon  being  captivated  by  the  beauty 
of  a  female  slave  belonging  to  his  brother 
Ibrahim,  offered  to  purchase  her  for  thirty 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  but  Ibrahim  unfor- 
tunately had  made  a  vow  that  be  would  nei- 
ther sell  nor  give  her  away.  Dreadingf, 
however,  the  anger  of  Haroon,  and  at  the 
same  time  wishmg  to  oblige  him,  Ibrahim 
consulted  the  celebrated  casuist  Abou  Eu- 
suff,  who  advised  him  to  give  one  half  of 
the  slave f  and  sell  the  other*  Ibrahim  ^id 
so,  and  the   Caliph  presented  h- 
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thirty  thousand  deenars,  the  whole  of  which 
he  gave  to  Abou  Eusuff  as  a  reward  for 
extricating  htm  from  such  a  dilemma.  In 
a  short  time  Haroon  and  the  slave  quar- 
relled, and  the  Cadiph  in  a  fit  of  rage  vowed 
to  part  with  her;  but  his  resentment  cool- 
ing, he  repented  of  his  oath.  Eusuff  was 
now  again  consulted,  who  advised  the  Ca- 
liph to  give  her  in  marriage  to  a  slave  who 
should  divorce  her  immediately,  when  she 
.  might  legally  return  to  Haroon.  The  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful  followed  this  advice; 
but  here  an  unexpected  obstacle  arose,  for 
the  slave,  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  the 
lady,  absolutely  refused  to  put  her  away. 
The  skilful  Eusuft*  was  once  more  applied 
to,  who  said,  **  Give  (he  husband  as  a  slave 
to  the  wife,  which  will  set  aside  the  mar- 
riage." Haroon  did  so,  and  rewarded  the 
skilful  casuist  with  ten  thousand  deenars, 
to  which  the  lady,  (grateful  for  being  raised 
from  the  bed  of  a  slave  to  that  of  a  monarch,) 
.added  a  present  of  the  like  sum,  so  that  the 
learned  lawyer  benefited,  by  his  decisions 
on  this  one  case,  to  the  amount  of  fifly 
thousand  deenars. 

A  few  words  relative  to  the  law  of  di- 
vorce among  the  Mohammedans  may  be 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  preceding  anec- 
dotes.    The  Koraun  declares,  that  no  man 
can  legally  cohabit  with  his  wife,  who  has 
made  what  is  called   the    great  divorce, 
which  is  done  by  repeating  the   words, 
"  Once,  twice,  thrice,  I  divorce  thee,"  with- 
out the  woman  being  fint  married  and 
d  i  vorced  by  a  second  husband .    This  would 
be  a  serious  inconvenience  in  the  East,  where 
4he  ladies  are  quite  as  well  acquainted  with 
their  own  importance  in  society  as  they  are 
in  England,  and  the  husbands  are  not  en- 
.dued  with  a  requisite  degree  of  patience. 
The  Moslems  have  therefore  contrived  a 
way  of  satisfying  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
at  the  same  time  evading  the  penalty  their 
lawgiver  intended  to  inflict  upon  a  bleach 
of  the  marriago  contract.    This  is  done  by 
iiiring  some  low  fellow  to  marry  the  repu- 
diated lady  one  day,  and  divorce  her  the 
next  morning,  when  the  former  husband 
may  again   legally  take  her  to  his  bosom. 
These  men,  who  make  a  trade  of  'healing 
marriage  breaches,  are  called  HullaSy  and 
bear  about  the  same  rank  in  society,  that 
those  persons  who  are  known  by  the  title  of 
'  sham  bail'  do  in  our  courts  of  law.    Should 
.the  husband  merely  say,  "  I  divorce  thee," 
even  twice,  the  divorce  may  be  set  aside, 
and  the  parties  come  together  again,  after  a 
certain  period  of  separation,  by  agreement, 
without  a  new  marriage.    The  intervention 
of  the  Hulla  is  always  considered  as  dis- 
gracefiiL 
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{By  the  Rev.  J.  Young. 


"  Yon,  that  are  •kill*d  so  well  in  the  sad  story 
Of  my  anhappy  parents,  and  wtUi  tears 
Bewail  their  aestiny,  nnw  bare  compassion 
Upon  the  offspring  of  tlie  friends  you  loved. 
Obi  tell  me  who  and  where  my  father  is.* 

—  HOMK.. 

The  deep,  reverberating  tones,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  one  of  the  towers  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  proclaimed 
the  soft  hour  of  eventide,  had  died  away, 
when,  afler  the  labouring  hours  of  a  sultry 
day,  the  merry  peasantry  who  peopled  the 
province  of  Nqvogorod,  assembled  in  their 
various  districts,  to  enjoy  what  to  them  con. 
stituted  the  chief  charm  of  life,  their  native 
rural  sports.  Among  the  number  of  these 
were  the  dwellers  of  Valdai,  and  its^vici- 
nitv. 

Nature,  as  if  prodigal  of  her  gifts  in  this 
part  of  the  land  of  snows,  and  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  had  scattered,  with  unsparing 
hand,  her  abundance  and  embellishments 
around  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  Valdai. 
Here,  the  rich  natives  of  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  the  red-barked  Arbutus,  is  not  un- 
frequently  seen,  cheering  the  vision  with  its 
foliage  of  perpetual  green.  At  the  foot, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  thick 
waving  woods,  composed  of  pine,  fir,  alder, 
aspen,  birch,  and  linden  trees,  gave  a  ma- 
jestic appearance  and  solemn  grandeur  to 
the  scene :  while  rivers,  lakes,  and  groves, 
complete  a  bona  fide  picture  of  nature, 
such  as  the  Arcadia  of  the  poets  never 
possessed. 

Upon  a  level  plot  beside  one  of  these 
lakes,  a  happy  group,  made  up  of  either  sex 
and  of  every  age,  had  assembled ;  a  dance 
had  commenced,  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Pyrrhic  order,  when 
the  vesper  hymn  of  the  monks  belonging  to 
a  noble  monastery,  which  stood  on  an  island 
in  the  lake,  stole  soothingly,  and  with  some- 
thing of  an  earthly-like  melody,  across  the 
waters,  and  staid  awhile  tlie  cheerful  vil- 
lagers in  their  sports.  The  responses  were 
indistinctly  heard,  as  of  some  soft  musics 
bonie  by  the  evening  breeze,  from  the 
waving  forests  which  rose  in  the  distance  : 
the  chorus  was  more  distinctly  audible,  and 
swelled,  in  powerful  harmony,  above  the 
dashing  sound  of  an  adjacent  water-fall. 

8emi  Chorus, 

Gently  vanes  the  hoars  of  day. 
Another  sun  will  leave  us  soon  ; . 

So  fast  flpeting  hastes  away 
Life**  gay  dawn,— our  being's  noou. 

Full  Chonu. 
Hours  and  years, — away,  away. 
Time,  we  do  not  with  you  stay  ; 
Bear  ns  speedily  to  the  shore 
Where  time  and  death  ihall  be  ao  more. 
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The  peasants  stood  uncovered,  listening 
with  deepest  attention^  until  the  voices  of 
the  choristers  could  no  longer  be  heard  : 
they  then  piously  crossed  themselves,  and 
the  dancers  speedily  resumed  their  diver- 
sion. 

Apart  firom  the  cheerful  company,  stood 
a  youthful  individual  of  prepossessing  ap* 
pearance,  over  whose  head  it  was  evident  not 
many  more  than  twenty  summer  suns  had 
passed.  He  was  tall  and  graceful,  while 
his  contour  proclaimed  him  of  Slavonic  ex. 
traction.  His  arms  were  folded,  in  moody 
bearing,  upon  his  breast — for  a  few  seconds 
be  watciied  the  mazy  rounds  of  the  native 
waltzes,  and  then  turning  suddenly  from  the 
scene,  which  appeared  to  impart  to  him 
any  thing  but  pleasure,  he  sought  conceal- 
ment beneath  the  wide-spreading  foliage  of 
the  trees  of  the  forest. 

His  precipitate  departure  had  not  been 
unnoticed ;  there  was  one  amidst  the  revel- 
lers, who  was  not  so  occupied,  as  that  the 
uneasiness  and  flight  of  the  manly  Sobiesky 
escaped  her  vigilant  eye,  this  was  the  lovely 
and  affectionate  Eudocia.  She  had  recent- 
ly observed  an  unusual  cloud  hanging  on 
the  brows  of  her  beloved  brother,  without 
being  able  to  account  for  the  change.  On 
all  their  hunting  excursions,  he  was  ever 
foremost  in  danger  and  success ;  and,  in  the 
gentler  exercises  at  village  fetes,  Sobiesky 
had  been  the  life :  but  in  neither  did  he 
now  appear  to  take  delight — loneliness  and 
seclusion  had  become  more  suited  to  his 
taste. 

Anxious  to  divert  his  mind  if  possible 
from  its  gloomy  state,  Eudocia  had  pressed 
him  to  attend  the  evening  dance,  and  at 
length  succeeded ;  he  did  not,  however,  as 
was  his  former  practice,  lead  it  off,  or  even 
join  in  it  afterwards,  but,  as  we  have  said, 
looked  on,  an  unamused  spectator,  until, 
as  if  annoyed  by  the  pleasantry  of  others,  he 
abraptly  turned  away,  and  sought  a  musing 
place  in  the  thickest  shade.  Thither  Eudo- 
cia followed,  and,  before  she  reached  tlie 
spot  where  he  stood,  she  heard  him,  in  tones 
of  sorrow  and  mystery,  lamenting  concern- 
ing his  birth,  his  father,  and  his  future 
destiny. 

The  thickness  of  the  leafy  covert  he  had 
chosen  threw  a  gloom  bordering  on  darkness 
over  the  place.  The  maiden  beheld  the 
object  of  tier  solicitude  at  a  small  distance 
from  her,  and  stood  for  a  moment  gazing 
upon  him  with  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and 
delight.  Hie  figure  of  Eudocia  needed  not 
the  exaggerations  of  the  poet  to  pass  it  off, 
while  the  fair  complexion,  so  natural  to  her 
countrywomen,  which  she  possessed,  had 
not  been  injured  by  the  application  of  the 


juice  of  the  tchkan  ItaUcum  to  her  cheeks. 
The  glowing  tinge  which  health  had  sup- 
plied, infinitely  surpassed  all  that  tlie  ruin« 
ous  power  of  paint  could  have  afforded, 
even  for  a  short  period.  She  was  habited 
after  the  usual  custom  of  the  female  pea* 
saots,  and  yet  with  a  grace  far  above  them, 
wearing  the  seropAnii,  much  Uke  the  ancient 
ttoluj  while  her  light  chesnut  tresses  were 
bound  up  with  the  Unta^  a  ribbon  like  the 
vUta  of  Grreece. 

Sobiesky  turned  and  saw  her,  and  for 
a  while  appeared  to  forget  the  iuteroal 
emotions  with  which  he  was  struggling ;  he 
instantly  ran  towards,  and,  pressing  her  to 
his  bosom,  inquired,  '^  What  do  you  here, 
Eudocia  ?"  "  Nay,  my  dear  brother,"  re- 
turned the  maiden,  as  she  looked  most 
affectionately  in  his  face,  that  inquiry  had 
better  been  made  to,  than  by  you,  for  cer- 
tainly, had  you  not  left  the  lawn  so  abruptly, 
I  should  not  have  been  absent  from  it. 
'<  But  come  now,  my  dear  Sobiesky,''  she 
continued,  placing  her  left  hand  fondly  on 
his  shoulder,  as  she  took  his  in  her  right, 
'*  tell  me,  my  brother,  what  has  of  late  made 
you  so  evidently  unhappy ;  is  it  any  thing 
that  may  not  be  made  known  to  your  Eu- 
docia?" 

Sobiesky  started ;  thought  seemed  sudden- 
ly to  have  been  revived,  throwing  him  back 
again  to  the  misery  of  his  own  reflectioosw 
He  attempted  at  some  excuse,  but  prevari* 
cation  formed  no  part  of  his  character,  and 
he  found  he  could  but  awkwardly  assume 
what  to  him  was  not  natural :  at  length  he 
mournfully  replied,  ''I  may  no  longer  call 
you  sister,  I  must  no  more  hear  from  your 
lips  the  always  delightful  title  of  brother.*' 
Eudocia  had  nearly  fallen  with  surprise ;  she 
feared  that  the  mind  of  her  dear  Sobiesky 
was  afiected,  but  entreated  him  to  be  calm^ 
and  explain  to  her,  if  possible,  what  his 
words  portended.  He  led  her  to  a  moss 
bank,  and,  seating  himself  beside  her,  said-— 
V  "  Hear  me  then,  Eudocia,  and  learn  at 
least  all  that  my  present  information  has  put 
me  in  possession  of :"  so  saying,  he  drew 
from  his  bosom  a  letter, — *'  this,"  continued 
he,  ''  informed  me,  about  four  weeks  since, 
that  I  am  not  the  son  of  Chowauskoi  1" 
*'  Not  Chowauski's  son  T'  exclaimed  the 
gentle  Eudocia,  *'  whose  son  are  you  then  V* 
"  Of  that,"  replied  Sobiesky,  "  I  am  equally 
ignorant  with  yourself,  and  thence  arises  my 
present  misery :"  but,  continued  he,  "  you 
recollect  the  departure  of  Chowauskoi,  now 
two  months  since,  for  Moscow ;  at  his  de- 
parture we  accompanied  him  to  the  other 
side  of  the  VhUokaya  Flostchude  ;  there,  in 
the  valley,  as  the  sun  broke  forth  above  the 
dark  woods  of  Valdai,  he  bade  me  farewell. 
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andy  as  I  then  tboiighty  with  m6Te  than 
usual  solemnitv.  There  was  indeed^  as  I 
eoDceivedy  a  degree  of  agitation  in  his  man* 
ner,  which  I  lud  never  before  observed. 
I  had  frequently  pressed  my  wish  to  accooH 
pany  him  to  the  city,  never  having  seen  the 
imperial  residence.  I  thought  his  eye 
looked  angry,  as  I  mentioned  our  beloved 
emperor,  and  he  exclaimed,  *'  Not  now^ 
Sobiesky,  not  now ;  when  next  I  visit  Mos* 
cow,  you  will,  1  hope,  accompany  me.  Of 
that,  however,  and  why  I  have  not  yielded  to 
your  desires,  I  will  hereafter  inform  you  z" 
thus  we  parted.  This  letter  has  partially 
given  the  mformation,  only  leaving  so  much 
unexplained  as  to  throw  mystery  over  the 
rest.  One  tiling  I  may  inform  you  of,  So- 
biesky :  he  says, ''  I  am  not  your  &ther,  you 
are  of  noble  birth.''  I  am  then  requested 
10  stand  in  readiness  for  whatever  may  de- 
mand my  attention. 

Instantly,  on  the  receipt  of  this,  I  should 
have  hastened  to  Chowauskoi,  to  learn  from 
his  own  lips,  what  now  above  all  things  I 
feel  desirous  to  know,  who  my  parents  are, 
if  indeed  I  yet  possess  any,  and  what  must 
be  their  circumstances ;  but  Obisci,  the  bear« 
erofit,  assured  me  I  should  not  discover 
Chowauski,  if  I  undertook  the  journey,  and 
that  his  return  was  certain  at  the  time  he  had 
mentioned.  That  time  draws  nigh;  two 
days  more,  and  I  then  may  hope  to  learn 
the  secret  of  my  birth." 

**  Then  I  am  indeed  not  your  sister  !*' 
said  Eudocia  mournfully,  and  a  flood  of 
tears  prevented  further  utterance.  Sobiesky 
pressed  her  most  affectionately  to  his  bosom, 
as  he  replied,  **  Yes,  yes,  you  shall  still  be 
my  Eudocia,  my  own  dear  Eudocia  i**  then 
taking  her  hand,  he  led  her  through  the 
forest  by  a  circuitous  way,  from  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  dancers,  to  their  quiet  ooU 
tage. 

The  day  came  wliich  Chowauski  had 
named  for  bis  return,  and  Sobiesky  arose 
with  its  dawning  light.  Full  of  restless 
anxiety,  he  left  his  chamber,  and  strolled 
into  the  garden  by  which  the  dwelling  of 
Chowauskoi  was  surrounded.  The  quiet 
and  composure  of  the  floiist's  mind  no 
longer  possessed  him.  Other  and  vnlder 
pursuits,  better  accorded  with  his  strongly 
excited  feelings.  He  seized  his  gun,  threw 
over  his  shoulder  the  belt,  to  which  was 
appended  his  powder  and  shot,  and,  like  a 
proscribed  one,  left  the  habitations  of  man, 
and  sought  the  lonely  mountain's-quiet. 

The  sun  rose  with  its  usual  brilliancy. 
Its  blazing  disk  appeared  above  the  hills  of 
Valdai,  and  Sobiesky  pushed  onwards.  It 
reached  its  highest  altitude,  still  Sobiesky 
halted  not.    He  bad  been  unsuccessful  in 


bis  sport  during  his  ramble,  although  so'ez- 
eeUent  a  shot,  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  the  old  sportsmen  of  the  pro- 
vince say,  when  speaking  of  a  good  marks- 
man, **  He  is  as  sure  as  young  Sobiesky,  oi 
Valdai."  Whatever  the  cause  of  his  present 
fidlure  might  have  been^  is  not  neceaaiy  to 
inquire,  so  it  was : — still  he  pushed  ob. 
The  contents  of  his  small  wallet  supplied  his 
excited  appetite,  and  the  clear  waters  of  the 
bubbling  spring  allayed  his  thirsL 

The  broad  shadows  of  the  evening,  whidtk 
here  and  there  appeared,  gave  to  loneltnesa 
a  lonelier  aspect.  Sobiesky  left  the  thicket 
in  which  he  had  been  shooting,  and  a  wide 
plain  lay  before  him,  across  which  he  hasted 
m  his  return  home.  Now  and  then  flitting 
across  his  path,  the  reflected  forms  of  the 
tall  dark  pines  looked  like 

**  Giant  Bpectres  sUlklng  Into  tbade!* 
and  reminded  him  that  he  had  wandered 
too  far.  With  increased  speed  he  moved 
onwards,  and  entered  a  deep  valley.  All 
here  was  silent.  Even  the  feathered  cho- 
risters had  ceased  to  render  it  vocal,  having 
retired  to  their  mossy  cells.  The  scene  was 
such  an  one  as  has  been  described : — 

"  The  sun  that  cheer*d.  but  now.  with  korrmo^d  light. 
Like  maiden  modesty,  has  ahnini  from  sight.; 
Its  rays  still  tremble  on  some  leafy  spire, 
like  glimmerinff  tapers  ere  the  flame  expire ; 
Or  faintly  gild  the  giant  mountain's  brow. 
Which  frowns  in  grandeur  o*er  the  vales  below ; 
While  lofty  groTO-tops,  that  in  ether  play. 
Catch  the  last  pallid  smiles  of  dying  day.*' 

In  such  a  place  and  in  such  an  hoof  as 
this,  imagination,  founding  her  power&d 
empire  on  the  site  of  ancient  superstition^ 
might  have  summoned  from  the  regions  of 
nonentity,  beings  and  forms  such  as  nature 
never  knew.  If  the  path  of  Sobiesky  was 
in  any  degree  beset  by  such,  it  must  be  im*- 
puted  rather  to  the  ignorance  of  flie  times, 
than  to  any  thing  like  cowardice  in  the  young 
Vaklaian* 

As  he  polled  forward,  a  distant  footfall 
fell  on  his  ear :  at  first  he  regarded  it  but  as 
the  echo  of  his  own  tread ;  but  he  stood,  and 
became  convinced  that  some  other  than  hnn*- 
self  travelled  the  valley.  He  listened,^  the 
steps  approached  him.  He  challenged  the 
peison,  but  received  no  answer;  again  he 
called,  when  a  ball  whizzed  past  him,  and 
the  unknown  being  sought  a  precipitate 
retreat.  Sobiesky  mised  his  piece  to  his 
shoulder  and  fired ;  the  stranger  felL  With 
all  possible  speed  he  ran  to  his^assistance^ 
and  instantly  as  he  reached  him,  to  his 
almost-sinking  astonishment,  discovered 
Chowauskoi !  With  feelings  which,  almost 
produced  madness,  Sobiesky  wept  over  htm. 
It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the 
fall  of  Chowauskoi  had  been  occasioned  by 
exhaustion,  ratlier  than  by  the  wound  which 
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he  had  received^  whidi  was  of  a  trifling  luu 
Ime  on  his  left  arm.  Papers  whicfa  he  bad 
about  his  peison  induced  him  to  travel  by  a 
drciutoiis  foad ;  the  consequence  wasy  he  had 
reached  that  place  some  hoars  later  than  be 
bad  expected.  Anxiety,  and  a  desire  to 
teach  home  accoiding  to  his  word,  had  led 
him  to  neglect  such  refreshment  as  his  fiili* 
gue  rendered  necessary.  He  had  heard  the 
challenge  of  Sobiesfcy,  bat  his  papers  ren- 
dered him  snspidoas  of  every  voioey  and 
produced  the  present  onpleanuit .  circum- 
stance. 

Chowanskoi  leaned  on  the  arm  of  Sobi- 
esky,  and  was  indeed  half  borne  by  him, 
and  in  that  manner  they  reached  the  cottage 
of  Valdai.  The  anxiety  of  Eudocia  was  re- 
lieved by  the  sigbt  of  Sobiesky,  which  his 
absence  bad  occ^ioned  her  to  feel ;  bat  the 
joy  occasioned  by  bis  and  her  father's  pre* 
sence,  was  changed  to  agony,  as  she  beheld 
the  blood  which  had  flowed  from  Chowaus- 
koi's  arm.  Her  fears  were  calmed  by  the 
expbnalioo  which  was  given  her,  and  the 
whole  fiimily  soon  retired  to  rest,  after  a 
promise  had  been  made,  that  the  informa- 
tioD  vHuch  Sobiesky  so  earnestly  desired 
should  be  fiimisbed  on  the  following  morning. 

The  day  dawned  which  was  to  put  the 
wtsfa&d  youth  in  possession  of  facts,  that 
to  him  appeared  of  the  last  consequence, 
and  which  were  to  lead  to  results  above 
what  his  imagination  could  have  pictured. 
From  whatever  feeling  it  might  have  pro- 
ceeded, there  was  evidently  a  degree  of 
hesitance  on  the  part  of  Chowau»oi,  to 
commence  the  narrative  for  which  the  youth 
so  eagerly  panted.  At  length  he  drew  him 
aside  from  the  company  of  Eudocia,  and 
retiring  with  him  to  a  secluded  part  of  the 
garden,  they  entered  a  rudely  constructed 
building,  nnusnally  strong,  but  of  true  Spar- 
tan  appearance.  Sobiesky  bad  frequently 
of  late  observed  that  Chowanskoi  pmd  fre- 
quent visits  to  this  phioe,  into  whidi,  how* 
ever,  he  had  never  before  been  admitted. 
Immediately  upon  entering  the  door,  it  was 
closed  and  locked  by  Chowauskoi.  The 
internal  appearance  was  in  perfect  uniform- 
ity with  its  external  form.  It  was  lofty,  and 
composed  of  two  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  light  which  it  received  streamed 
through  some  small  apertures,  placed  near 
the  iw>f  in  a  slanting  position,  which  were 
ddended  by  strong  crossed  bars. 

The  door  of  the  inner  room  was  opened, 
and  as  they  entered  Sobiesky  started  back 
involaotarily,  as  his  eye  encountered  an  ob- 
ject placed  opposite  the  entrance.  The  sun 
glared  powerfully  in  the  heavens,  and  stream- 
ing through  one  of  the  windows  of  the  apart^ 
menfy  M  full  upon  a  garment  which  de^ 


pended  from  the  wall,  and  which  was  stained 
with  blood  I  Above  it  was  a  sword  half 
unsheathed,  while  daggers,  pistols,  and  va» 
nous  et  ceteras  of  a  destructive  kind,  were 
exhibited  in  cresoential  array.  Chowauskoi 
observed  the  effect  produced  upon  Sobiesky, 
and,  grasping  bis  arm  with  one  hand,  he 
pointed  to  the  only  decorations  of  the  place 
with  the  other,  and  in  a  half-suppressed 
tone,  yet  fully  expressive  of  how  much  he 
felt,  exclaimed,— ^  Son  of  Count  Soltikoff, 
these  call  for  vengeance  I'*  and  then,  letting 
go  his  hold,  he  threw  himself  on  one  knet 
before  the  astonished  youth,  and  continued, 
''  I  am  now,  and  vrill  continue  to  be,  your 
£iitbful  servant ;  here  I  vow  to  serve  you  as  I 
did  my  noble  master.'' 
>  *'  Rise,  rise,  returned  Sobiesky,  and,  I 
beseech  you,  by  all  the  ties  of  friendship 
and  of  duly,  explain  the  meaning  of  your 
mysterious  dedaiations ;  tell  me  who  is  my 
fruhei^^oes  he  yet  live? — ^but.  Oh  1  if  I 
heard  rightly,  and  Biay  dare  interpret  your 
expressions, — I  have  no  father  V  Chowaus- 
koi instantly  rose,  and  leading  Sobiesky  to 
a  rude  seat  immediately  opposite  the  object 
which  bad  first  arrested  his  attention,  replied, 
*'  Heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Tottelawitua, 
you  have  indeed  no  father  I  but  you  inherit 
all  the  virtues  and  spirit  of  him  to  whom 
you  owe  your  being."  "Where  did  he 
foil  !*'  asked  Sobiesky,  with  mournful  anx- 
iety, "  it  must  have  heea  a  bloody  day  when 
Soltikoff  fell,  for  I  have  often  heard  and  read 
of  his  valour.*'  "  It  was  indeed  a  bloody 
day,"  returned  Chowauskoi, "  but  in  a  few 
words  I  will  inform  you  of  the  whole." 

"  Concerning  those  commotions  which 
once  so  greatly  agitated  our  country,  while 
yet  Iwan  and  Peter  were  mere  children,  and 
which  reduced  the  Russian  empire  to  the 
brink  of  destruction,  you  are  not  ignorant : 
of  these  circumstances  I  have  frequently  in- 
formed you ;  a  brief  reference  to  fects  ooo* 
nected  with  them,  only  is  required. 

**  Scarcely  had  death  clond  the  eyes  of 
Czar  Theodore,  Alixis'  successor,  when  his 
two  brothers,  the  princes  John  and  Peter, 
were,  by  the  authority  of  those  brave  Stre- 
litzes,  who  had  fought  at  the  bidding  of 
Sophia,  proclaimed  joint  sovereigns,  while 
the  princess  was  appointed  co-regent  with 
them.  Anxious  to  save  her  country,  and 
persuaded  of  the  incapacity  of  John  ever  to 
become  such  a  ruler  as  Russia  demanded, 
and,  as  Peter  was  the  son  of  Alixis  by  a 
second  marriage,  it  was  never  expected  he 
would  mount  tiie  throne,  the  heroic  princess 
herself  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 
Long  had  she  straggled  against  in^^'^H^* 
until  John,  who  had  retir^  from 
being  only  so  fer  concerned 
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State,  as  to  a£Bx  his  name  occasionally  to  in- 
struments of  pecaliar  import,  died  :  at  that 
eventful  period,  Peter  seized  the  supreme 
power.  To  whatever  extent  ambition  might 
nave  influenced  Sophia,  Peter  himself  was 
not  less  ambitious.  By  his  command,  the 
princess  was  secured  and  sent  to  the  convent 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Moscow.  Thus  freed 
from  every  check,  at  little  more  than  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  he  caused  those  changes 
and  innovations  in  our  national  afiairs,  upon 
which,  until  the  present  period,  he  has  con- 
tinued to  advance.  The  affairs  of  the  re- 
venue were  altered,  the  sacred  matters  of 
the  church  were  handled,  the  patriarchal 
dignity  suppressed ;  these  and  other  matters 
followed  close  upon  each  other.  Alarmed 
for  the  public  good,  the  venerable  ministers 
of  the  sanctuary  left  their  cells,  and  came 
forth  to  rouse  the  people  secretly  in  their 
own  defence.  Soon  an  army  was  raised 
for  tlie  suppression  of  innovations  upon 
ancient  customs,  and  to  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  foreigners  to  instruct  the  nation. 

"  A  considerable  body  of  Strelitzes  which 
had  been  scattered  abroad  on  the  frontiers  of 
Lithuania,  united  their  forces,  and  marched 
boldly  towards  the  imperial  city.  On  that 
memorable  day,  your  father,  the  brave  Count 
Soltikoff,  held  the  command.  The  attack 
was  made  in  wisdom  and  with  vigour ;  suc- 
cess appeared  certain,  until  the  capture  of 
the  noble  count ;  disorder  and  dismay  in- 
stantly spread  through  the  ranks ;  flight  be- 
came general;  numbers  were  slain,  and 
many  taken  prisoners.  Orders  were  soon 
issued  from  the  cabinet  of  Peter,  for  the  de- 
struction of  those  brave  chiefs  who  had 
sought  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

**  The  appointed  day  came ;  the  leaders 
were  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution  ; 
and,  after  enduring  the  punishment  of  tlie 
knout,  were  beheaded  on  the  public  scafibld : 
among  the  number  who  thus  perished,  was 
your  father.  Eighteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  tliat  day ;  you  were  then  young,  not 
having  attained  your  fourth  year ;  your  mo. 
ther  had  before  that  period  been  called  away. 
I,  who  had  long  been  favoured  by  your  fa- 
ther, seemed  your  only  friend, — your  single 
protector.  Your  patrimonial  estates  and 
property  were  confiscated ;  instant  destruc- 
tion seemed  to  threaten  you.  Having,  there- 
fore, secured  all  that  remained  of  your 
noble  sire's  with  the  greatest  despatch — and, 
among  other  things,  that  garment,  which  he 
wore  on  the  day  of  his  death,  together  with 
those  his  arms^-I  fled,  beaiing  with  me  your- 
self and  my  infant  child  Eudocia. 

''  The  valleys  of  Valdai  were  then  less  peo- 
pled than  now  they  are ;  hence,  they  afforded 
a  place  of  shdter :  my  own  industry  reared 


the  cottage  we  inhabH, — ^this  place  became 
the  depository  of  those  relicts  of  one  dear  to 
me.  To  excite  myself  to  detestation  of  the 
deed  and  its  author,  by  which  I  was  deprived 
of  an  honoured  master,  these  tokens  of  each 
have  been  contemplated  by  me.  The  hour 
of  vengeance  has  at  length  arrived  ;  my  re- 
cent journey  to  Moscow  was  to  settle  finally 
with  those  who  bum  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Count  Soltikoff*  and  their  own  wrongs,  by 
punishing  the  Czar  himself.  You  are  invited 
to  become  chief  of  those  who  are  ready  to 
raise  a  host  of  daggers  in  your  service." 

Chowauski  ceased,  while  a  thrill  of  horror 
ran  through  tlie  frame  of  Sobiesky,  as  he  list- 
ened  to  tlie  proposal  of  basely  assassinating 
the  emperor.  He  felt  himself  torn  by  con- 
flicting emotions,  and,  without  yielding  any 
reply  to  what  he  had  heard,  gazed  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  stained  garment  before  him, 
then  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  groaned 
out,  "  Oh  I  my  father."  Chowauskoi  rous- 
ed him  from  the  abstracted  state  into  which 
he  had  settled,  and,  taking  from  his  bosom  a 
roll  of  papers,  informed  him  of  the  convo^ 
cations  and  plans  of  the  conspirators.  The 
noble  Sobiesky  shrunk  from  the  mean  and 
despicable  design,  but,  as  no  opposition  was 
made  by  him,  Chowauskoi  calculated  most 
confidently  upon  his  entire  concurrence  in 
the  plan. 

They  now  returned  to  their  dwelling,  pre- 
parations were  instantly  set  about  for  Uieir 
departure,  which  in  a  few  days  was  to  take 
place.  The  quick.sighted  Eudocia  saw  the 
pain  of  mind  under  which  Sobiesky  labour- 
ed, and  which  he  sought  in  vain  to  hide  from 
her,  but  dared  not  again  inquire  its  cause,  as 
her  father  was  scarcely  ever  absent.  A  thou- 
sand little  arts  were  employed  by  her,  which 
the  fondness  and  ingenuity  of  a  female  heart 
only  can  conceive,  to  relieve  and  cheer  him ; 
and  if  they  did  not  accomplish  aU  that  was 
intended,  they  at  least  softened  down  the 
ruggedness  of  his  sorrow. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next.") 


MELANCHOLY  PATE  OF  HENRY  HUDSON. 

Among  the  numerous  adventurers  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  dangerous 
field  of  maritime  enterprise,  Henry  Hudson 
will  always  hold  an  exalted  rank.  The  straits 
and  bay  which  he  discovered  on  the  northern 
coast  of  America,  having  received  his  name, 
cannot  fail  to  transmit  it  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity. But  while  we  admire  his  intrepidity, 
and  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  an  able,  a  successful,  but  an  unfortunate 
navigator,  it  must  always  be  accompanied 
with  indignant  feelings  at  the  baseness  of  his 
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erew,  through  whose  inhumanity  he  was 
doomed  to  perish.  Of  this  sorrowful  narra* 
tive,  we  extract  the  following  from  the 
Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library. 

''The  expanse  thus  discovered  by  Hudson 
was  the  great  inland  sea,  called  from  him 
Hudson's  Bay ;  and  it  was  a  grand  disco- 
?eiy,  though  not  exactly  what  he  imagined. 
The  3d  of  August  was  now  arrived^  a  season 
at  which  the  boldest  of  northern  navigators 
bad  been  accustomed  to  think  of  returning. 
Little  inclined  to  such  a  course,  he  conti- 
nued to  sail  along  the  coast  on  the  left, 
which  must  have  appeared  to  him  the 
western  boundary  of  America ;  hoping  pro- 
bably before  the  close  of  autumn  to  reach 
some  cultivated  and  temperate  shore,  where 
be  might  take  up  his  winter-quarters.  The 
shores  along  this  bay,  however,  though  not 
in  a  very  high  latitude,  are  subject  to  a  cli- 
mate the  most  rigorous  and  inclement.  En- 
tangled in  the  guUs  and  capes  of  an  unknown 
coast,  struggling  with  mist  and  storm,  and 
ill  seconded  by  a  discontented  crew,  he 
sptmt  three  months  without  reaching  any 
comfortable  haven.  It  was  now  the  1st  of 
November,  the  ice  was  closing  in  on  all 
sides,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  meet  the 
cheerless  winter,  which  had  actually  begun. 
The  sailors  were  too  late  of  attempting  to 
erect  a  wooden  house ;  yet  the  cold,  though 
severe,  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  any 
perilous  height.  Tlieir  chief  alarm  respected 
provisions,  of  which  they  had  brought  only 
a  six  months'  supply,  and  consequently  had 
now  only  a  small  remnant  left.  Hudson 
took  active  measures  to  relieve  this  want. 
He  carefully  husbanded  the  original  stock, 
and  propounded  a  reward  to  whoever  should 
kill  beast,  fish,  or  bird ;  and  *  Providence 
dealt  mercifully,  in  sending  such  a  supply  of 
white  partridges,  that  in  three  months  they 
killed  a  hundred  dozen.  In  spring  these 
birds  disappeared,  but  were  succeeded  by 
flocks  of  geese,  swans,  ducks,  and  teal,  not 
denizens  of  the  spot,  but  on  their  flight  from 
south  to  north.  When  these  were  passed, 
the  air  no  longer  yielded  a  supply,  but  the 
sea  began  to  open,  and  having  on  the  first 
day  taken  five  hundred  fishes  of  tolerable 
size,  they  conceived  good  hopes ;  but  this 
success  did  not  continue.  Being  reduced 
to  great  extremity,  they  searched  the  woods 
for  moss,  which  they  compare,  however,  to 
pounded  timber:  they  ate  even  frogs.  The 
commander  undertook  an  excursion  with  a 
view  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
but  they  fleil,  setting  fire  even  to  the  woods 
behind  them.  Parley  was  obtained  with 
one,  who  was  loaded  with  gifts,  yet  he  never 
letumed.  Discontents  arose  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  small  remaining  portion  of 


bread  and  cheese,  to  allay  which  the  captain 
made  a  general  and  equal  partition  of  the 
whole.  This  was  a  bad  measure  among  such 
a  crew,  many  of  whom  knew  not  how  '  to 
govern  their  share,'  but  greedily  devoured  it 
as  long  as  it  lasted.  One  man  even  ate  the 
whole  in  a  day,  and  brought  on  a  danger- 
ous surfeit.  Their  distress,  becoming  thus 
greater  than  ever,  soon  brought  on  a  most 
fatal  crisis. 

'*  Hudson,  a^  may  be  observed,  had  from 
the  first  to  struggle  with  an  unprincipled,  ill- 
tempered  crew,  void  of  any  concern  for  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  voysige.  lie  had 
probably  hoped,  as  the  season  should  ad- 
vance, to  push  on  southwards,  and  reach 
next  summer  the  wealthy  regions  which  he 
was  commissioned  to  search.  The  sailorS| 
on  the  contrary,  had  fixed  their  desires  on 
'  the  cape  where  fowls  do  breed,'  the  only 
place  where  they  expected  to  obtain  both 
present  supply  and  the  means  of  returning  to 
England.  Ringleaders  were  not  wanting  to 
head  this  growing  party  of  malcontents.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  the  captain  had  dis- 
placed Ivet  the  mate,  who  had  shown  strong 
propensities  towards  returning, and  appointed 
m  his  room  Bylot,  a  man  of  merit,  and^who 
had  always  shown  zeal  in  the  general  cause. 
He  had  also  changed  the  boatswain.  But  the 
most  deadly  blow  was  struck  by  Green,  a 
wretch  whom,  after  he  had  been  cast  off  by 
all  his  friends,  Hudson,  from  humanity,  had 
taken  on  board,  and  endeavoured  to  reclaim 
and  restore  to  society.  He  was  possessed  of 
talents  which  had  made  him  useful,  and  even 
a  favourite  with  his  superior;  and  among 
other  discontents,  it  was'  reckoned  one,  that 
a  veil  was  thrown  over  several  flagrant  dis- 
orders of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Yet 
some  hot  expressions  of  Hudson,  caused,  it 
is  said,  by  a  misunderstanding  about  the 
purchase  of  a  grey  coat,  so  acted  on  the 
fierce  spirit  of  this  ruflian,  that,  renouncing 
every  tie  of  gratitude,  and  all  that  is  sacred 
among  mankind,  he  became  the  chief  in  a 
conspiracy  to  seize  the  vessel  and  expose  the 
commander  to  perish. 

"  After  some  days*  consultation,  the  time 
was  fixed  for  the  perpetration  of  this  horrible 
atrocity.  On  the  21st  June,  1611,  Green, 
and  Wilson  the  boatswain,  came  into  Pricket 
the  narrator's  cabin,  and  announced  their 
fetal  resolution;  adding,  that  they  bore  him 
so  much  good-will  as  to  wish  that  he  should 
remain  on  board.  Pricket  avers  most  so- 
lenanly,  that  he  exhausted  every  argument 
which  might  induce  them  to  desist  from 
their  horrid  purpose,  beseeching  them  not  to 
do  so  foul  a  thing  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man,  and  which  would  forever  banish  them 
from  their  native  country,  their  wives  f^^ 
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children.  Green  wfldly  answered,  that  they 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  through  with 
it  or  die,  and  that  they  would  radier  be 
hanged  at  home  than  starve  here.  An  at- 
tempt was  then  made  to  negotiate  a  delay  of 
three,  two,  or  even  one  day,  but  all  without 
effect.  Ivet  came  next,  of  whom,  as  being 
a  person  of  mature  age,  there  seemed  more 
hope ;  but  he  was  worse  than  Green,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  justi^  in  England  the 
d^  on  which  they  had  resolved.  John 
Thomas  and  Michael  Perce  now  came  in, 

Koving  themselves  '  birds  of  a  feather,'  and 
oter  and  Bennet  having  follovred,  an  oath 
was  administered  to  the  following  tenor:— > 
*  You  shall  swear  truth  to  God,  your  prince, 
and  country ;  you  shall  do  nothing  but  to 
the  glory  of  Goid  and  the  good  of  the  action 
in  hand,  and  harm  to  no  man.'  Pricket 
complains  of  the  reproach  thrown  upon  him 
for  miving  taken  this  oath,  the  bare  terms  of 
which  are  certainly  unexceptionable;  but  the 
dark  context  by  which  thejr  were  illustrated 
marks  them  as  containing  an  implied  obliga- 
tion to  remain  at  least  passive  on  this  dread- 
ful occasion.  All  was  now  ready,  but  Pricket 
persuaded  them  to  delay  till  daylight  the 
accomplishment  of  their  crime.  Hiey  agreed, 
but  kept  strict  watch  through  the  night,  and 
held  themselves  ready  to  act  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  dawn. 

.  **  Daybreak  approaching,  Hudson  came 
out  of  his  cabin,  when  he  was  instantly  set 
upon  by  Thomas,  Bennet,  and  Wilson,  who 
seized  him,  and  bound  his  hands  behind  his 
back ;  and  on  his  eagerly  asking  what  tfiey 
meant,  told  him  be  should  know  when  he 
was  in  the  shallop.  Ivet  then  attacked  King 
the  carpenter,  known  as  the  commander's 
most  devoted  adherent  That  brave  fellow, 
having  a  sword,  made  a  formidable  resist- 
ance, and  would  have  killed  his  assailant, 
had  not  the  latter  been  speedily  reinforced. 
The  mutineers  then  offerea  to  him  the  choice 
of  continuing  in  the  ship ;  but  he  absolutely 
refused  to  be  detained  otherwise  than  by 
force,  and  immediately  followed  his  master, 
whom  the  conspirators  were  already  letting 
down  the  sides  of  the  vessel  into  the  shallop. 
Then,  with  a  barbarity  beyond  all  example, 
they  called  from  their  beds,  and  drove  into 
it,  not  the  firm  adherents  of  Hudson,  but 
the  sick  and  infirm  sailors  who  could  afford 
no  aid,  and  whose  support  would  have  been 
burdensome.  They  tnrew  after  them  the 
carpenter's  box,  with  some  powder  and  shot. 
Scarcely  was  this  transaction  completed, 
when  they  cut  off  the  boat  from  the  stem, 
*  out  with  their  topsail,'  and  set  off,  flying  as 
from  an  enemy.  Hudson,  thus  abandoned, 
was  never  heard  of  more;  and  Uiis  great 
'igator  undoubtedly  perished  on  Uiose 


remote  and  desobte  shores,  though  the  form 
or  duration  of  the  distress  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim  must  be  for  ever  unknown. 

The  sailors,  as  soon  as  the  guilty  deed  was 
accomplished,  fell  upon  the  ship  as  on  a 
captured  vessel,  breaking  open  every  chest, 
and  seizing  on  every  remnant  of  food  which 
could  be  discovered.    Green,  however,  who 
now  assumed  the   coramarid,  used  some 
vigour  in  restoring  order.     He  placed  tiie 
csSbin  and  provisions  under  the  charge  of 
Pricket,  who  was  afterwards  accused  of  a 
matter  no  less  than  treason,  ^tfaat  of  secret- 
ing some  cakes  of  bread.    As  soon  as  the 
mutineers  had  time  to  reflect,  rueful  musings 
began  to  arise.     Even  Green  admitted  tluit 
England  at  this  time  was  no  place  for  them, 
nor  could  he  contrive  any  better  scheme 
than  to  keep  the  high  sea  till,  by  some 
means  or  other,  they  might  procure  a  pardon 
under  his  majesty's  hand  and  seal.    The 
vessel  was  now  embayed,  and  detained  for  a 
fortnight  amid  fields  of  ice,  which  extended 
for  miles  around  it;  and,  but  for  some  coo- 
kie-grass found  on  an  island,  the  crew  must 
have  perished  by  fiimine.  Considerable  dis- 
putes with  respect  to  the  steerage  arose  be- 
tween [vet  and  Bylot,  who  alone  bad  any 
pretensions  to  skill;  but  the  kilter,  being 
justly  viewed  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
at  length  guided  them  to  Cape  Digges,  the 
longed-for  spot,  the  breeding-place  of  fowls, 
clouds  of  which  accordingly  continued  still 
to  darken  the  air.    The  party  immediately 
landed,  spread  themselves  among  the  rocks, 
and  began  to  shoot.    While  the  boat  was  on 
shore,  they  saw  seven  canoes  rowing  towards 
them,  whereupon  *  they  prepared  themselves 
for  all  assayes.'  However,  the  savages  came 
forward,  beating  their  breasts,  dancing  and 
leaping,  with  every  &miliar  and  friendly 
sign.  Tbe  utmost  intimacy  commenced,  the 
parties  went  back  and  forward,  showed  each 
other  their  mode  of  catching  fowls,  and 
made  mutual  presents  and  exchanges.    In 
short,  these  appeared  the  most  kind  and 
simple  people  in  the  world,  and  '  God  so 
blinded  Henry  Green,'  that  he  viewed  them 
with  implicit  confidence.     One  day,  amid 
the  heigtit  of  this  intimacy,  Pricket,  sitting 
in  the  boat,  suddenly  saw  a  man's  leg  close 
to  him.    Raising  up  his  head,  be  perceived 
a  savage  with  a  knife  uplifted  and  ready  to 
strike.   In  attempting  to  arrest  tlie  blow,  his 
hand  was  cut,  and  he  could  not  escape 
three  wounds,  one  in  the  breast,  and  one  in 
the  right  thigh;  by  which  time  he  got  hold 
of  the  handle  c^  the  knife,  and  wrenched  it 
from  the  assassin,  whom  he  then  pierced  with 
his  dagger  in  the  left  side.    At  the  same 
time  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the 
English  crew,  dispersed  in  different  quar* 
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jters.  Green  and  Perse  came  tumbling  down 
wounded  ioto  the  boat,  which  pushed  off, 
whfle  Moter,  *  seeing  this  medley/  leaped 
into  the  sea,  swam  out,  and,  getting  hdd  of 
tlie  stem,  was  pulled  in  by  Perse*  Oreen 
now  cried  cm'ngiOf  and  he  and  Perse 
brandished  their  weapons  with  such  vigour, 
that  the  savages  ceased  attempting  to  enter 
the  boat;  but  they  poured  in  clouds  of  ai^ 
rows,  one  of  which  struck  Green  with  such 
force,  that  he  died  on  the  spot,  and  his  body 
was  dirown  into  the  sea.  At  length  the  party 
reached  the  vessel;  but  Moter  and  Wilson 
died  that  day,  and  Perse  two  days  after. 
Thus  perished  the  chief  perpetrators  of  the 
late  dreadful  trs^edy,  visited  by  Providence 
with  a  fate  not  less  terrible  than  that  which 
th^  had  inflicted  on  their  illustrious  and 
un&rtunate  victim. 

"  The  etew,  thus  deprived  of  their  best 
hands  were  in  extreme  perplexity,  obliged 
to  ply  the  ship  to  and  fro  across  the  straits, 
ana  unable,  without   the  utmost  fear  and 
peril,  to  venture  on  shore ;  which  yet  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  obtaining  provisions 
to  carry  &em  to  England.    They  contrived, 
during  some  anxious  and  anhappy  excur- 
sions, to  collect  three  hundred  birds,  which 
ihey  salted  and  preserved  as  the  only  stock 
whereupoB  to  attempt  the  voyage.    They 
suSsseOy  during  the  passage,  the  most  dread- 
iul  extremities  of  ftimine,  allowing  only  half 
a  fowl  a  day  to  each  man,  and  considering 
it  a  luxury  to  have  them  fried  with  candles^ 
of  which  a  weekly  distribution  was  made  for 
that  purpose.     Ivet,  now  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  ringleaders  in  the  late  dreadful  tran^ 
action,  sunk  under  these  privations.    The 
last  fowl  was  in  the  steep-tub,  and  the  meA 
weie  become  careless  or  desperate,  when 
suddenly  it  pleased  God  to  give  them  sight 
of  land,  which  proved  to  be  the  north  of 
IrelaQd.    TTiey  complain  that,  on  going 
ashore  at  Berehaven,  they  did  not  meet  the 
sympathy  and  kindness  which  they  so  much 
neeoed ;    however,    by    mortgaging    their 
vessel,  they  obtained  the  means  of  prooeed*- 
ing  to  Plymouth." 
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Ma.  Editob, 

Sir,— YoQ.will  herewith  receive  what!  am 
peiwiaded  must  prove  very  agreeable  to 
most  of  your  readers.  It  is  the  outline,  or 
analysis,  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  projected 
by  the  late  learned  Dr.  White,  profJBSSor  of 
Arabic  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  The 
manuscript  was  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Badcock,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  assisted  the  professor  materially  in 
the  composition  of  his  far-famed  BamptoA 
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Lectures,  Mr.  Badcock  was  also  engaged 
to  bear  a  principal  part  in  the  proposed 
Egyptian  Historyi  but  death  interpoeea,  and 
the  work  never  appeared.  J.  W. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  antiqiutly 
of  Egypt,  as  a  regular  empiie,  and  every 
thing  conspires  to  shew  that  it  was  the  first 
country  of  the  worid  which  was  improved. 
It  is  to  be  considered,  then,  as  the  mother 
of  civilization ;  as  the  scene  in  which  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  fiot  began  to 
display  themselves  in  the  foundation  of 
government,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  the  investigation  of  truth.  It  is  there- 
fore a  curious  and  important  inquiry  what 
are  the  causes  which  have  conferred  on 
Egypt  this  singular  distinction,  and  given  it 
the  lead  in  the  histoiy  of  human  improve- 
ments. These  causes  noay  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  the  country  itself. 

However  doubtful  it  may  be  where  the 
remnant  of  the  human  race  settled  after  the 
deluge,  it  seems  in  general  to  be  admitted 
that  it  was  somewhere  in  Arabia. — Descrip* 
tion  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Arabia: 
Particularly  adapted  to  pasturage ;  not  so 
to  agriculture,  from  the  want  of  water.  Tlie 
same  want  naturally  rendered  the  inha^ 
bitants  migratory,  for  the  supply  ci  their 
flocks,  &o.  In  such  a  situation  could  nCt 
increase  last.  Extensive  territories  were 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  small  hordes, 
and  not  communities  of  any  extent.  From 
these  causes,  their  improvement  must  have 
been  slow,  and  their  progress  short.  The 
knowledge  which  Uieir  state  demanded  Was 
soon  acquired.  Their  cares  were  confined 
to  the  charge  of  their  flocks ;  and  as  their 
soil  and  climate  offered  them  no  other  man- 
ner of  subsistence,  their  invention  was  na^ 
turally  confined  within  that  narrow  sphere^ 
No  divisions  of  rank,  or  great  inequalities 
of  fortune,  could  take  place.  The  science  of 
government,  therefore,  must  have  remained 
unknown,  and  the  form  of  it  naturally  con*- 
tinued  in  that  patriarchal  state  in  which  it 
is  at  first  found. — Illustration  of  this  frond 
the  modem  state  of  the  Arabians :  The  de- 
scription of  their  ancestors  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  is  still  applicable  to  them,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  they  seem  to 
have  advanced  little  from  that  state  of  na^ 
tore  in  which  we  first  find  them.  While 
men,  therefore,  remained  in  this  climate, 
and  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  im- 
possible that  they  should  make  any  material 
advances  in  civilization. 

It  is  now,  also,  impossible  to  thice  what 
were  the  causes  which  led  them  from  Ara- 
bia into  Egypt, — whether  war,  or  conquest, 
or,  what  is  most  probable,  their  natural  dis- 
position to  migration.  Whatf 
R  147, 
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great  difference  appeared,  in  the  nature  of 
Sie  country,  from  that  which  they  had  for- 
merly inhabited.  Description  of  the  soil 
and  climate,  &c.  of  Egypt. — Of  the  Nile 
and  its  phenomena :  This  country  ill  suited 
to  the  pastoral  state,  from  the  overflowing 
of  the  river,  but  favourable  peculiarly  to 
agriculture.  Impossible  that  they  should 
not  perceive  the  fruitfuiness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  supply  it  afforded  for  the  wants  of  men. 
Agriculture  rendered  them  stationary;  in- 
troduced the  idea  of  property  in  land  ;  af- 
forded the  means  of  subsistence  to  a  far 
greater  number  of  men  than  the  same  por- 
tion of  territory  in  pasturage. 

The  increase  oi  population  led  to  the 
division  of  employments,  and  opened  a  wide 
field  for  invention  in  the  arts.  Hence,  the 
foundation  of  cities,  the  division  of  ranks, 
(introduced  by  the  inequalities  of  property), 
the  beginning  of  commerce,  and  the  great 
outlines  of  regular  government.  While  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  in  this 
early  period,  were  wandering  in  hordes 
through  Arabia,  the  citizens  of  Egypt  were 
led,  by  the  nature  of  their  soil  and  climate, 
to  establish  themselves  in  a  fixed  territory, 
to  cultivate  the  ground,  instead  of  living  by 
their  flocks ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  dif- 
ference of  situation  and  employment,  were 
gradually  advancing  in  improvement,  in 
population,  in  subordination,  and  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  future  greatness.  Egypt 
was,  therefore,  naturally  the  mother-country 
of  improvement,  because  it  was  the  country 
which  first  led  men  to  settle;  in  which 
agriculture  was  first  practised  ;  in  which  the 
number  and  the  diversities  of  property 
among  men,  first  called  for  the  establish, 
ment  of  regular  government ;  and  in  which 
the  extent  of  population  first  gave  rise  to  the 
various  arts  which  an  extensive  population 
requires.  The  nature  of  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Egypt  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  the  cause  of  its  being  the  mother  of  civi- 
lization, and  of  its  taking  the  lead  in  the 
history  of  human  improvements. 
-  Tliough  we  can  thus  perhaps,  with  some 
probability,  assign  the  cause  of  the  early 
civilization  of  Egypt,  yet  we  are  altogether 
at  a  loss  when  we  inquire  into  the  period 
when  this  improvement  began.  The  first 
ages  of  the  history  of  this  country  are  cover- 
ed with  impenetrable  darkness ;  and  so  far 
from  being  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  im- 
provement in  it,  the  first  credible  accounts 
which  are  come  down  to  us,  commence  with 
the  period  of  its  greatest  refinement.  We 
say,  the  first  credible  accounts,  because 
there  are  not  wanting  writers,  who  ascribe 
to  Egypt  an  antiquity  utterly  incredible. — 
Account  of  the  Egyptian  claims  to  antiquity. 


Insufficiency  of  these  claims  demonstra- 
ble. First, — from  their  total  want  of  coin- 
cidence with  the  universal  history  of  man- 
kind ;  there  being  no  appearance  that  the 
earth  was  inhabited  previous  to  the  time 
assigned  by  Moses.  SecoruUyy — from  their 
want  of  correspondence  with  our  uniform 
experience  of  tne  manner  in  wliich  popula- 
tion is  extended ;  men  being  always  found 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  to  spread  themselves,  in  a 
much  shorter  portion  of  time  than  the  Egyp- 
tian chronology  arrogates,  round  the  com- 
mon centre  fix)m  which  they  sprang.  If  the 
Egyptian  claims,  therefore,  were  true,  the 
whole  earth  ought  to  have  been  fully  peo- 
pled many  thousand  years  before  the  first 
sera  of  history  commences.  The  real  his- 
tory of  the  population  of  the  earth,  on  the 
contrary,  accords  perfectly  well  with  the 
period  of  the  deluge,  and  affords  a  strong 
proof  that  a  more  distant  sra  cannot  be 
true.  Thirdly, — from  the  history  of  arts, 
sciences,  &c.  which,  upon  the  Egyptian  sop- 
position,  ought  to  have  made  great  progress, 
and  to  have  been  generally  diffused  among 
mankind,  long  before  we  know  that  they 
were.  Fourthly, — from  the  progress  of  the 
Egjrptians  themselves  in  the  sciences  and  arts, 
which,  however  great,  is  no  more  than 
might  naturally  have  taken  place  in  the  long 
period  that  intervenes  between  the  sra  ^ 
the  deluge,  and  the  first  certain  accounts  we 
have  from  other  nations,  oft  heir  policy  and 
institutions.  These  arguments  may  be 
thought  sufiiciently  conclusive  against  the 
Egjvptian  pretensions  in  particular. 

It  may  still,  however,  be  urged  in  their 
fevour,  that  other  nations  have  made  the 
same  pretensions ;  and  that,  therefore,  there 
is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion,  which, 
as  it  hath  prevailed  in  different  ages  and  in 
different  countries,  may  be  thought  to  mili- 
tate against  the  Mosaic  system.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  subjoin  a  brief  confiitatioa 
of  these  opinions,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
classed  under  these  three  heads.  First, — 
the  opinion  of  those  who  rest  their  argu- 
ments on  ancient  records,  such  as  Sanco- 
niatho,  Berosus,  the  Chinese,  and  Indians. 
Secondly, — of  those  who  argue  from  the 
advanced  state  of  the  arts  in  particular 
countries,  as  in  Peru.  And,  ThireUy, — of 
those  who  argue  from  the  appearances  of 
nature,  as  Brydone. 

The  confutation  of  these  pretensions,  and 
particularly  of  the  Egyptian,  supplies  a  pro- 
per basis,  in  which  we  may  establish  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  history ;  and,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  inquiry,  we  shall  find  that, 
as  the  former  betray  evident  marks  of  fifilse- 
hood  and  imposture,  whether  we  consider 
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Ifaeir  inteinal  or  external  eWdenceyflo  the 
latter  is  recommended  by  erery  argument  of 
which  the  subject  is  capable. — Summary 
TJew  of  the  arguments  in  iavour  of  the 
Mosaic  sera  of  the  creation  and  of  the 
deluge. 

CBEATION. — NO.  II. 

In  essay  No.  1,  page  15,  we  left  the  atoms 
of  this  uniyerse  in  a  fluid  state,  one  huge 
unformed  mass  in  the  centre  of  the  system, 
and  upon  the  face  of  this  vast  abyss  was 
daikness  ;  action  was  being  induced  therein 
by  die  tremulous  brooding  motion  of  the 
Hdy  Spirit  upon  its  &oe,  and  these  undula- 
tions pervaded  all  its  parts ;  concocting  the 
whole  mass,  and  inducing  therein  the  ener. 
gies  of  activity*  It  was  yet  the  first  day, 
cieatioa  was  not  completed;  the  matter 
already  called  into  existence  was  inert  and 
opaque,  its  only  motion  arose  out  of  the  im. 
mediate  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  and 
within  it,  and  chaotic  darkness  penned  the 
anirene.  An  energetic  agent  was  lacking; 
one  which  in  the  hands  of  the  Creator  would 
become  the  spirit  of  this  inert  matter,  giving 
and  eoDtinaing  thereto  consistence  and  ac- 
tion. Infinite  wisdom  beheld  no  such  agent 
amidst  the  matter  which  omnipotent  power 
had  already  created  ;  or,  doubtless,  such  is 
the  economy  of  the  Infinite  in  all  His  works, 
He  would  have  called  it  forth — ^and  tlierefore 
leoouiae  is  had  to  a  new  creation. 

Elohim  pronounced,  **  Let  the  light  be, 
and  the  light  was !"  The  word  is  spoken, 
and,  fike  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  light 
stands  forth.  How  wonderfiil  is  this  1  how 
sublime  I  This  first  recorded  speech  bursts 
upon  us  from  the  great  Master  of  the  sen- 
tences, with  a  solemnity  which  has  excited 
astonishment  throughout  the  ages  of  time, 
and  which  will  continue  to  excite  astonish- 
ment until  time  is  no  more.  Once  begun, 
the  omnific  word  ceases  not,  until  creation 
in  all  its  lovely  forms  is  hailed  in  "  beauty 
and  perfection  !*'  Thus  rescued  from  the 
abyss  of  chaotic  darkness,  creation  amidst 
its  first  day  arises,  robed  in  light,  while 
beams  of  glory,  shed  from  its  present  God, 
crown  it  with  a  radiance  erewhile  unknown. 

Light,  unlike  the  atoms  of  the  universe, 
whi(£  in  their  primitive  state  were  crude 
and  chaotic,  was  created  perfect ;  for,  on  an 
immediate  survey,  Elohim  pronounced  it  to 
be  '^  beautifully  perfect.'^  This  inestima- 
ble substance  is  an  independent  essence, 
distributed  throughout  the  universe  in  the 
richest  plenitude ;  it  is  every  thing  which  we 
call  calorific — ^fire,  in  all  its  modes  of  light, 
of  heat,  of  combustion,  of  disseveration,  of 
association,  of  genial  warmth,  and  of  invigo- 
iating  and  renovating  power. 


Hydrogen  gas,  a  substance  included  in 
the  first  creation,  is  the  lightest  of  all  ponder- 
able matter;  but  here  we  have  a  substance 
separately  and  distinctly  created,  so  exqui- 
sitely subtile,  that  of  its  specific  gravity  we 
are  utterly  incapable  of  taking  the  least 
cognizance ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  compare 
it  with  hydrogen,  nor  indeed  with  any  por* 
tion  of  ponderable  matter,  because  we  can 
neither  analyze  its  substance,  nor  construct  a* 
test  so  to  act  upon  it  in  mass,  as  to  cause  its 
real  nature  to  stand  confost  before  us ;  and 
the  word  by  which  it  is  expressed  in  the 
sacred  volume,  although  it  frequently  occurs, 
is  no  where  expressive  of  the  essence,  but 
always  of  the  properties,  of  this  universal 
substance,  viz.  light,  heat,  fire,  &x:.  Li^t 
was  the  first  distinct  entity  in  the  creation ; 
and  its  entity  at  this  moment  is  as  distinct  as 
it  was  on  the  first  day. 

The  beauty  of  light  transcends  every  other 
substance  in  creation ;  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  its  rays  by  liquids,  or  transparent 
solids,  such  as  rain  on  forming  the  rainbow, 
a  prism  on  separating  the  rays,  &c.  forms  ol^ 
jects  splendid  in  the  extreme.  Indeed,  al- 
most, if  not  all  the  objects  in  creation,  ani- 
mate  and  inanimate,  are  beautiful  or  not,  in 
accordance  with  the  action  and  decomposi- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light  upon  their  several 
surfaces.  Light  is  therefore  the  crown  of 
matter,  the  grandeur  of  visible  creation,  and, 
although  faint,  an  emblem  of  that  glory 
which  surrounds  the  throne  of  Him  who 
created  all.  The  velocity  of  light  is  incon- 
ceivable ;  200,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time, 
is  stated  to  be  the  rate  of  its  flight  fiom  the 
sun  to  our  sphere ;  and  in  electric  experi- 
ments, no  lapse  of  time  can  be  observed  be- 
tween its  entrance  upon,  and  exit  from,  a 
wire  of  great  length;  the  experiment  has 
been  made  along  a  wire  of  even  three  miles 
in  length,  but  no  perceptible  time  elapsed 
during  the  passage  of  the  flame  from  end  to 
end. 

It  is  to  us,  who  are  incarnated  in,  and 
surrounded  by  matter,  while  all  our  organs 
are  material,  and  we  can  only  receive  and 
communicate  through  the  medium  of  mate- 
rial agency,  it  is  to  us,  I  say,  inconceivable 
how  spirit,  whose  essence  is  spiritual,  can 
act  instantaneously  and  with  such  rapidity 
upon  gross  matter  of  immense  bulk  ana  cor- 
respondent density  with  such  amazing  effect 
as  we  know  it  really  does.  But,  whoever 
has  attended  experiments  in  electricity  upon 
a  large  scale,  and  beheld  the  instant  rush  of 
that  powerful  emblem  of  spirit,  light;  or 
whoever  has  coolly  surveyed  the  progress  of, 
and  critically  examined  the  devastations 
wrought  by  thunder-storms,  will  not  easily 
divest  himself  of  that  awe  which  eve'' 
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panies  an  appfoaeh  to  the  woiks  of  the 
Great  Spirtt,  while  the  Us60d  will  raise  him 
one  step  at  least,  if  not  more,  in  the  progf8»> 
sioa  of  evidence,  that  what  is  impossible  with 
man  is  possible,  yea,  easy  with  God.  With 
such  a  powerful  agent  as  light,  imiveisally 
present  and  perfectly  under  the  command  of 
Jehovah^  the  visible  creation,  throughout  all 
its  parts,  lies  in  jeopardy  every  hour ;  and 
were  it  not  well  known  that  the  goodness  of 
God  is  equal  to  His  power,  axid  that  His 
eyes  go  to  and  fro  throughout  creation,  be- 
holding and  watching  over  ail  His  hands 
bave  made,  terror,  instead  of  security  and 
peace,  would  pervside  mankind. 

Notwiifastanding  the  astonishing  velocify 
and  terrific  fury  of  light  in  action,  this  sul^- 
tjle  substance  is  in  general  latent,  and  certain 
portions  thereof  have  even  continued  latent 
from  the  sera  of  creation  to  the  present  mo^ 
ment..  The  phosphorescence  (n  minerals, 
extracted  from  the  greatest  depths  beneath 
the  earth's  surfece  ever  explored  by  miners, 
from  the  bosom  of  regular  and  unbroken 
strata,  which  evidently  retained  the  positions 
they  occupied  at  the  moment  of  creation, 
until  the  moment  they  were  thus  disturbed 
by  the  hand  of  man,  and  which  instantly,  on 
being  thus  released,  displayed  in  contact  with 
heat  all  the  brilliant  beauty,  activity,  and 
energy  of  pristine  light,  evinces  this  position 
beyond  all  contradiction.  What  a  power  is 
this,  which,  after  a  latent  existence  of  nearly 
six  thousand  years,  amidst  the  dark  and 
dank  dungeons  of  the  earth's  strata,  hundreds 
of  yards  beneath  the  surface,  springs  up,  and 
instantly  shines  forth  with  all  the  energy  of 
youth! 

Light  is  capable  of  an  union  with  every 
substance  in  the  visible  creation,  both  in  an 
active  and  in  a  latent  state ;  and  it  does  per- 
vade the  atmospheres  and  all  the  substances 
of  the  whole  solar  system,  above,  beneath, 
and  around.  No  heights  were  ever  attained 
by  man,  where  light,  latent  and  active,  was 
not ;  no  depths  were  ever  explored,  where 
latent  it  was  not  more  or  less,  a  component 
part  of  the  earth,  and  where  it  was  not  capable 
of  action  the  moment  it  was  released  there- 
from ;  and  no  where  has  man  yet  voyaged 
or  travelled  upon  the  earth's  surface,  where 
light  was  a  stranger  to  his  path.  Faithful  to 
the  stroke  of  flint  on  steel,  even  amidst  the 
polar  regions,  where  all  around  is  ice  and 
snow,  and  quicksilver  itself,  yielding  to  the 
stem  d^ree  of  all-binding  firost,  becomes  a 
solid  metal ;  faithful,  I  repeat  it,  to  the  stroke, 
even  there  the  spark  springs  forth,  the  tinder 
leels  its  genial  glow,  and  the  well-tipped 
match  communioates  the  flame ;  and  man, 
erst  frozen  man,  invigorated,  yet  endures  the 
absence  of  the  sun ;  through  the  long  night  of 


polar  winter  breathes,  and  lives,  while  all  is 
death  around.  The  summit  of  the  highest 
mountain,  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  cavern, 
the  floor  of  the  deepest  mine,  all  evince  that 
light  is  there ;  resort  on  each  to  the  accus- 
tomed means,  and  instantly  an  answer  eomes  ; 
Light  rises  up,  and  cries,  ^  Behold  my  radi- 
ance I" 

That  powerful  principle  which  is  diffitsed 
in  and  acts  upon  every  object,  however  mi- 
nute or  however  vast,  throughout  the  unl* 
verse,  called  attraction,  is  in  continual  co* 
operation  with  light:  perhaps  light  is  the 
immediate  agent  in  the  bands  of  t^  Infinite, 
and  attraction  the  sub' agent  of  light;  for 
rarefaction  and  condensation,  the  efiects 
which  arise  firom  the  receiving  in  and  giving^ 
out  of  light,  are  ever  in  abeyance  upon  at- 
traction, and  multitudes  of  its  efiects  arise 
out  of  this  cause.  Many  of  the  substances, 
which  are  solids  in  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  fluids  when  treated 
with  fire.  Several  simple  bodies,  on  beings 
brought  into  contact  vrith  other  simple  bodies 
and  treated  with  heat,  become  fixed  com- 
pound bodies,  and  cannot  be  restored  to 
simple  bodies  except  by  a  like  treatment; 
and  numerous  compound  bodies  found  in 
and  upon  the  earth,  can  only  be  resolved 
into  simple  substances  by  the  action  of  fire. 
Polarity,  attraction,  and  repulsion  in  electri* 
city,  and  affinity,  cohesion,  the  polarity  of 
particles  in  the  act  of  crystallization,  elective 
attraction,  &c.  in  chemistry,  bear  such  a  ge- 
nial subjection  to  light,  that  the  relation  is 
apparent  on  most  occasions.  The  attraction 
of  gravitation  and  of  the  magnetic  needle 
to  the  north,  seem  however  more  remote  in 
their  subjection  to  the  general  agency  of  lights 
and  more  independent  on  second  causes. 

To  vegetation,  light  is  the  balm  of  hfe,— * 
the  spiritpinvigorating  principle,  which  con* 
tinues  to  each  plant  its  entity,  and  crowns 
the  whole  witli  that  peculiar  grandeur  which 
foliage,  buds,  blossoms,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
display  to  the  gazing  millions  of  mankind. 
The  verdure  of  the  meads^  the  golden  hues 
of  harvests,  the  richness  of  the  clusters  of 
autumn,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  spring, 
the  full-grown  leaves  of  summer,  and  the 
yellow  hues  of  the  declining  season,  alike 
owe  their  loveliness  to  the  ever- streaming 
light,  which  beams  ttom  year  to  year  to 
renew  the  earth. 

Nor  do  the  rarefying  energies  of  this  pow« 
erful  agent  less  contribute,  to  the  verdant 
feast.  Vapours  exhaled  from  oceans,  lakes, 
pools,  ana  streams,  arise  in  subtle  forms^ 
Decome  mists  and  clouds,  and  descend  in 
dews  and  rains ;  yet  re-arise,  and  fall  again 
and  again,  furnishing  nutritive  moisture  to 
plants,  to  beasts,  and  men.    Mountains  ie» 
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Mife  tbeie  rams,  and,  through  loDgjaumout  kxperimshtb  oh  maohetibm. 

streaiDSy  waier  the  raTines  and  vales  as  well  Ax  interesting  and  very  impoitaDt  disooreiy 

as  plains  below.  in  magnetic  variationy  has  been  lately  made 

To  animatioo^  Ught  is  the  genial  pabulum  by  Professor  Barlow,  at  Woolwich.    Of  the 

of  existence,  for  while  warmth  is  hailed  as  several  discoveries  in  this  department  of 

the  sign  of  life,  its  opposite,  cold,  unce  sin  science,  the  last  is  of  no  less  importance  than 

iotiodttoed  info  the  world  death  with  all  its  the  preceding.    It  was  found  that  an  iron 

honors,  is  pronounced  to  be  the  sign  of  dis-  wire,  while  conducting  an  electric  fluid,  was 

solntioD.     Nor  do  the  beauteous  hues  and  in  a  state  of  magnetic  induction,  or  that  it 

loveliness  of  animals  depend  less  upon  light  vras  then  magnetic. 

than  those  of  regetables.     What  produces        It  occurred  to  Professor  Barlow,  to  try  the 

these  but  the  powers  of  certain  portions  of  effect  of  various  currents  of  electric  fluid  on 

their  exteriors  to  decompose  the  solar  beams,  a  magnetic  needle ;  and  that  his  experiment 

and  send  back  to  that  wonderful  structure,  might  have  some  rehition  to  the  globe,  he 

the  eye,  light  in  various  shades,  associated  obtained  a  wooden  globe  of  10  inches  dia- 

into  lovelineBs,  and  fraught  with  charms  I  meter.    On  the  surface  of  this  he  cut  various 

Light,  I  conceive,  is  a  simple  substance ;  grooves,  in  the  direction  of  the  merklians,  and 

because  with  whatever  intensity  heat  is  push*  parallels  of  Utitude,  at  every  ten  degrees : 

ed,  it  never  fails,  never  exhausts  itself,  or  be-  and  each  of  these  he  filled  with  an  iron  wire, 

comes  decomposed  or  dissinated.    Water  is  The  poles  of  the  meridians  he  placed  in  the 

decomposed  at  a  certain  neat,  being  then  position  assigned  to  them  by  Captain  IVry, 

resolved  into  its  primitive  gases,  and  ceases  in  his  northern  voyages,  and  a  belt  round 

to  be  water ;  but  light  is  always  light,  how-  the  equator  in  the  line  of  no  variatioo. 
ever  intensely  pressed,  and  it  cannot  be  push.        The  geographic  position  of  London  he 

ed  by  any  extremity  into  either  concretion  or  then  placed  in  the  zenith,  and  a  magnetic 

dissipation,  or  a  change  of  nature.    It  re-  needle,  suspended  immediately  over  it,  was 

mains  amidst  the  rush  of  ages  unaltered,  and  exposed  to  an  electric  ctirrent  passing  along 

by  human  means  light  is  unalterable.    This  the  wires  from  pole  to  pole.    The  needle 

imperishable  substance  is  reserved  to  be-  immediately  assumed  a  position  answering 

eome  the  executioner  of  this  sphere ;  for,  to  the  variation  and  dip,  as  it  is  now  found 

^The  earth,  gnd  the  works  that  are  therein,  at  London,  and  on  bringing  the  north  and 

shall  be  burnt  up.''  south  poles  of  the  glol^  to  the  zenith,  the 

Thus  did  the  great  Creator  Uy  the  founda-  needle  became  vertical,  with  the  same  ends 

tk»s  of  this  portion  of  creation,  purify  the  pointing  downvrards.     Over  the  equator, 

matter  created,  and  fill  the  space  allotted  to  when  placed  in  the  zenith  also,  it  assumed  a 

thb  universe  in  rich  abundance  with  the  love-  horizontal  position,  all  of  wluch  coincides 

tiness  of  light.    Not  only  do  we  behold  in  with  the  observations  of  terrestrial  magnet- 

creatioD  the  substantial  and  the  useful,  but  ism. 

also,  in  equal  proportions,  the  delicious  and        Mr.  Bariow  is  of  opinion,  that  a  globe  of 

the  beantinil.    Glory  is  inseparable  firom  the  different  metals,  under  the   same  circum- 

8elf-existent,  and  its  radiance  sheds  loveliness  stances  as  his,  would  produce  similar  results, 

throughout  His  works.    The  beauty  of  holi-  He  also  attributes  the  phenomenon  of  mag- 

ness  cannot  be  beheld  by  mortal  eye,  the  ex-  netism  to  the  agency  ot  caloric ;  having  seen 

cess  of  glory  could  not  be  seen  but  at  the  a  metal  globe,  vriien  in  a  heated  state,  be- 

expense  of  life :  but  the  lovely  emblems  of  come  highly  magnetic.    He  then  arrives  at 

these,  dispersed  throughout  creation,  may  be  the  conclusion,  that  thei'e  is  no  such  thing  as 

bebdd  with  delight,  for  they  are  suited  to  the  magnetism  as  a  single  quality,  without  eleo- 

organs,  and  associated  with  the  faculties  of  tricity ;  but  that  it  depends  on  it,  and  that 

man.     Who  that  beholds  these  can  withhold  the  heat  of  the  sun  produces  the  magnetism 

praise!     Who  that  contemplates  them  in  of  the  earth. 

their  original  uses  and  perpetuity,  can  with-        It  would  appear  then,  that  there  remains, 

hold  adoration  to  the  benign  Creator !  Glo-  now,  but  one  particular  to  be  explained  in 

rious  art  Thou,  O  Jehovah,  and  lovely  are  this  extmordinary  phenomenon ;  which  will 

thy  works  I     We  also  are  the  workmanship  also  involve  the  consideration  of  magnetic 

of  Thine  hands ;  O,  touch  our  souls  with  a  variation  as  it  now  is.    This  is,  the  constant 

live  coal  from  thine  altar,  and  teach  us  ado-  change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  varia- 

fation  and  praise.      For  Thine  is  the  king-  tion  of  the  compass,  by  the  shifting  of  the 

dom.  Thine  is  the  power.  Thine  is  the  glory,  magnetic  poles ;    the  reason  for  this,  and 

for  ever  and  ever^  Amen.  what  law  it  obeys  in  receding  from  its  maxi- 

Wm.  Coldwell.  T"  ^l"*?**^?'  }*  the  doideratum;  or,  in 

yy.      „  T  4  004  ^^^  words,  the  law  which  assigns  the  range 

^mg  Square,  January,  1831.  ^£  the-magneUc  poles  of  the  earth. 
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In  the  year  1580,  at  London,  the  magne- 
tic variation  was  11®  15'  easterly.  It  gra- 
dually decreased  till  1657,  when  there  was 
DO  variation  at  London.  Since  that  period 
it  has  gone  on  increasing  till  1819,  when  it 
arriyed  at  its  mazimttm,  24^  37'  of  westerly 
variation  at  London.  So  tliat  the  northern 
magnetic  pole  has  been  constantly  shifting 
its  position  to  the  west,  since  the  year  1580, 
and  consequently  the  southern  one  to  the 
east.  This  at  present  remains  a  mystery; 
but  the  dip  and  variation  were  equally  so, 
until  Professor  Barlow  succeeded  in  explain, 
ing  them ;  and  he  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
arrive  at  this,  with  that  perseverance  and 
deliberate  investigation  which  he  evinces  in 
those  his  favourite  pursuits. 

Mr.  Barlow  is  not  the  only  labourer  at 
work  in  this  field  of  science.  The  celebrated 
traveller  Humboldt  has  also  been  pursuing 
it  with  ardour  during  his  last  travels  in  the 
north  of  Asia ;  although  not  with  that  undi- 
vided attention  which  it  has  received  from 
Mr.  Barlow.  The  observations  made  by  him, 
in  different  parts  of  America,  have  been  suc- 
cessively confirmed  by  Professor  Hanstein, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
which  led  Mr.  Barlow  to  make  his  experi- 
ments. 

The  daily  variation,  or  the  amount  of  the 
excess  to  which  the  needle  oscillates  on  each 
side  of  the  variation,  is  another  among  the 
inquiries  of  M.  de  Humboldt;  and,  since 
his  return,  he  has  established  an  observatory 
at  Berlin,  which  is  constructed  without  a 
particle  of  iron,  and  in  which  these  observa- 
tions are  made.  The  amount  of  daily  varia- 
tion was  very  successfully  observed  by  Cap- 
tain Foster,  at  PortBowen,  during  one  of 
Captain  Parry's  northern  expeditions,  and 
found  to  amount  to  7  and  8  degrees  on  each 
side  of  the  true  variation  ;  so  that  an  obser- 
vation for  the  magnetic  variation  would  be 
so  much  in  error  at  different  times  of  the 
day.  But  M.  de  Humboldt  still  following 
up  this  subject,  has  established  simultaneous 
observations  in  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  Russian  missionaries  at  Pekin  are 
making  these  observations,  as  well  as  others 
in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  at  his  sug- 
gestion. And  with  a  view  of  discovering 
Sie  effect  of  heat  in  producing  the  daily  vari- 
ation, M  de  Humboldt  has  instituted  these 
observations  also  at  the  bottom  of  wells,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  out  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  solar  rays.  This  will  in  a 
great  measure  show  the  effect  of  the  sun's 
heat  in  producing  the  daily  variation,  and 
no  doubt,  with  observations  made  outside 
the  well  at  the  same  time,  some  curious  re- 
sults will  be  obtained,  from  which  science 
may  ultimately  reap  great  advantages. 


A  OESCRIPTIOK  OF  TBS  AVRORA  B0REAZ,IS, 
SEEN  AT  CHATTERIS,  IN  TBL  ISLE  OF 
ELY,  ON  THE  EVENING  OF  THE  7TH  OF 
JANUARY,  1831.      BY  W.  R.  BIRT. 

The  inhabitants  of  tlie  Isle  of  Ely  were,  on 
the  above  evening,  entertained  with  a  view 
of  that  splendid  meteor,  the  Aurora  Bore- 
alis :  and,  as  it  may  be  interesting  to  the 
general  reader  to  peruse  an  account  of  the 
principal  features  of  this  surprising  pheno- 
menon ;  as,  also,  the  observations  here,  com- 
pared with  observations  in  other  places,  and 
with  those  of  an  earlier  date,  may  elucidate 
the  natural  history  of  the  Aurora,  the  ob- 
server will  faithfully  relate  the  appearances 
he  saw,  endeavour  to  classify  them,  and 
offer  a  few  remarks  thereon. 

The  writer  laments  that  he  did  not  observe 
the  commencement  of  this  Aurora ;  but  from 
the  accounts  he  could  gather,  he  believes  it 
was  seen  soon  after  sun-set.  The  first  inti- 
mation  he  received  of  it  was  about  half-past 
five,  when  he  immediately  went  to  his  door, 
which  nearly  iaces  the  south.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  free  from  clouds,  and  the  first 
thing  that  struck  his  attention  was,  a  bright 
streak,  or  body  of  luminous  matter,  stretch- 
ing across  the  constellation  Orion,  rather 
above  his  belt,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon  ; 
its  length  being  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  constellation  across  which  it  was  thrown. 
Its  form  was  similar  to  two  cones  united  at 
the  base,  the  extremities  ending  in  a  point. 
There  was  a  similar  appearance  to  the  west 
of  south,  but  the  form  was  rather  different. 
The  light  of  tliese  meteors  veas  perfectly 
white,  and  possessed  not  the  slightest  ap- 
proximation to  a  coloured  hue ;  the  lustre  of 
them  was  equal  to  the  appearance  of  the 
moon,  when  emeiging  from  behind  a 
cloud. 

These  appearances  were  not  associated 
with  that  quick,  shooting  motion,  observed 
in  some  of  the  perpendicular  coruscations  of 
this  meteor,  but  were  accompanied  with  an 
horizontal  motion  of  a  moderate  rapidity,  in 
the  direction  of  west  by  south  to  east. 

The  contemplation  of  these  laminse,  which 
the  observer  would  propose  to  call  them, 
occupied  but  an  instant  or  two ;  for  he  hast- 
ened to  a  church-yard  adjoining  his  house, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  northern 
horizon,  that  he  might  notice  the  appearance 
in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens ;  ana  here  a 
most  splendid  scene  awaited  him. 

One  half  of  the  horizon,  from  a  point  a 
little  to  the  south  of  west,  to  a  little  to  the 
north  of  east,  appeared  of  a  very  bright 
crepusculum,  which  formed  an  arch  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  which  was  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  coruscations.    Hiese 
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coruscations  were  paler  than  the  laminie  ob- 
serYed  in  the  soathern  parts  of  the  heavens : 
they  were,  when  fiist  seen,  about  a  degree  in 
breadth,  and  they  increased  in  height  veiy 
rapidly.  While  these  appearances  were 
taking  place  in  the  north,  several  lamine 
were  succeeding  each  other  in  the  south. 
The  zenith  as  yet  was  clear;  but  the  corus- 
cations in  Uie  north,  though  decreasing  in 
breadth,  were  rapidly  ascending  to  it,  ac- 
4X>inpanied  with  others  from  those  parts  that 
were  to  the  south  of  it,  but  from  a  region 
more  elevated  than  that  in  which  the  laminae 
moved.  Such  was  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  were  formed,  and  the  laminae  them- 
selves quickly  vanishing,  that  the  writer 
could  not  ascertain  whether  those  corusca- 
tions to  the  south  of  the  zenith  were  given 
oat  by  the  laminae :  but  he  would  suggest 
that  should  laminae  again  be  observed  of  the 
descriptioa  here  given,  the  observers  would 
do  well  to  pay  particular  attention  to  them, 
and  especially  to  notice  if  any  coruscations 
proceed  from  them. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock,  when  the  scene, 
that  the  observer  had  been  contemplating, 
anived  at  its  greatest  splendour.  The  ex- 
tremities of  the  arch  above  mentioned  as- 
sumed a  red  appearance ;  the  coruscations 
were  exceedingly  numerous  both  above  and 
below  it,  their  breadth  being  very  small; 
and  there  was  not  a  spot  from  the  east  to  the 
western  point  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
that  was  not  covered  with  them.  The  ap- 
pearance they  presented  was  similar  to  the 
representation  of  falling  rain ;  or  they  might 
fitly  be  compared  to  a  numerous  army  with 
their  weapons  gleaming  in  the  solar  beams. 

They  had  now  extended  to  the  zenith, 
and  met  there,  forming  a  most  splendid 
coloured  corona.  The  colour  of  this  part  of 
the  phenomenon  was  a  lively  crimson,  or 
blood  colour.  The  laminae  had  now  van- 
ished, but  a  considerable  quantity  of  lumin- 
ous matter  was  seen  extending  to  the  south 
from  the  west;  the  south-eastern  being  the 
only  portion  of  the  heavens,  that  did  not  at 
this  time  display  some  of  the  varied  forms 
of  this  meteor :  this  part,  however,  had  not 
been  exempt,  as  several  laminae  had  previ- 
ously traversed  it,  which  occasioned  the 
obsover  to  think,  that  the  luminous  matter, 
which  was  seen  near  the  south,  would 
quickly  pass  the  planet  Mars,  then  near  the 
meridian,  and  thus  succeed  them.  But  this 
was  not  the  case,  for  the  phenomenon  hav- 
ing arrived  at  a  degree  of  splendour,  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  which  it  is  impossible  for 
language  to  convey,  began  now  to  decline, 
as  if  it  had  spent  all  its  strength  in  producing 
the  splendid  spectacle  that  the  writer  wit^ 
nessed.    Hie  coloured  corona  in  the  zenith 


first  faded;  the  coruscations  diminished 
both  in  extent  and  number;  the  luminous 
matter,  that  before  extended  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  heavens,  now  settled 
down  in  the  northern  horizon ;  and  about  a 
quarter  before  seven  nothing  was  left  of  this 
beautiful  phenomenon  but  a  luminous  ap- 
pearance in|the  northern  part  of  the  heavens, 
that  formed  an  arch,  the  highest  part  of 
which  was  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
pole. 

About  this  time  a  lamina  appeared  a  lit- 
tle to  the  east  of  north,  similar  m  appearance 
to  tliat  observed  across  the  constellation 
Orion,  with  the  exception  of  the  extremities 
not  being  so  well  defined :  this  moved  with 
a  moderate  rapidity  across  the  northern 
meridian,  and  about  the  same  distance  to 
the  west  disappeared.  Nothing  new  in  the 
appearance  took  place  until  half-past  seven, 
with  the  exception  of  the  arch  of  luminous 
matter  gradually  increasing  in  altitude,  and 
occasionally  sending  forth  a  coruscation  or 
two.  At  the  time  above-mentioned  it  had 
arrived  at  the  zenith ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  bounded  by  a  line 
drawn  from  a  little  to  the  north  of  east,  and 
terminating  a  little  to  the  south  of  west,  had 
the  appearance  of  an  attenuated  film  or 
sheet  of  light,  which  was  brightest  in  the 
east  and  western  extremities,  and  also  in  the 
north  near  the  horizon. 

Hitherto  the  meteor  had  been  unattended 
with  that  shooting,  or  tremulous  motion, 
which  has  frequently  been  observed  in  other 
phenomena  of  the  same  nature;  and  which 
was  very  conspicuous  in  an  Aurora  ob* 
served  by  the  writer  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber last.  But  an  appearance  now  took  place 
similar  to  that  observed  in  the  Aurora  of 
March  6th,  1716,  by  Dr.  Halley,  and  which 
he  termed  nubeculse. 

A  thin  luminous  substance  arose  from  the 
east  and  western  extremities  of  the  arch,  per. 
pendicular  to  the  horizon ;  and  passed  along 
the  heavens  towards  the  zenith  with  great 
rapidity.  Its  duration  was  momentary;  for 
it  was  no  sooner  formed,  than  it  vanished. 
This  appearance  was  repeated  incessantly 
for  the  space  of  nearly  half  an  hour;  during 
which  time  the  luminous  matter  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  had  extended  beyond 
the  zenith  towards  the  south;  and  several 
lucid  portions  which  were  constantly  formed, 
as  rapidly  disappeared  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  heavens. 

A  most  interesting  part  of  the  pheno- 
menon now  began  to  present  itself.  The 
meteor  nearly  occupied  every  portion  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  brilliant  extremities  of  the 
arch  above-mentioned,  especially  the  eastern, 
began  to  throw  out,  or  rather  separate,  *~ 
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long  and  thin  coruscations,  similar  to  those 
observed  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
corona  beK>re  alluded  to.  These  were  soon 
attended  with  a  separation  of  the  luminous 
matter  in  the  northern  hemisphere  into 
coruscations  of  the  same  nature.  This  ap- 
pearance was  noticed  a  little  after  eight, 
when  those  portions  of  the  heavens,  which 
before  were  the  most  luminous,  presented  a 
coloured  appearance.  ' 

The  writer  noticed  three  distinct  portions 
of  coloured  coruscations :  one  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  one  on 
each  side,  at  £e  east  and  western  extremi- 
ties of  the  arch,  which,  at  this  time,  was  lost 
in  the  multitude  of  coruscations  that  now 
presented  themselves  to  the  sight  of  the  ad- 
miring spectator.  The  coloured  portions 
were  not  contiguous  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  coruscations^  but  arose  only  to 
a  determinate  height  above  the  horizon; 
their  breadth  being  nearly  equal  to  their 
length.  The  summits  of  the  coruscations 
were  white,  and  they  now  met  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  south  of  the  lenith,  where  they 
formed  a  second  corona.  This  magnificent 
appearance  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  the  corona  and  coruscations, 
with  their  superb  colours,  gradually  became 
fainter,  and,  at  last,  were  lost  to  view. 

About  a  quarter  before  nine,  a  new  phe- 
nomenon presented  itself.  The  luminous 
matter  had  again  settled  down  towards  the 
northern  horizon ;  but  instead  of  forming  an 
arch,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  it  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  bright  streak,  or  lamina, 
which  had  a  serpentine  form;  the  eastern 
part  being  more  elevated  than  tlie  western : 
It  was  also  remarked,  that  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity was  curved  towards  the  horizon. 
This  appearance  gradually  assumed  the 
arched  form,  which  was  again  complete  at 
half-past  nine,  when  it  had  a  considerable 
elevation.  The  luminous  matter  had  also 
arrived  at  the  zenith;  but  the  appearance 
now  was  different  to  that  noticed,  as  tlie 
luminous  arch  approached  the  zenith  be- 
tween the  formation  of  the  two  corons.  The 
whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  heavens 
was  then  overspread  with  nearly  an  uniform 
sheet  of  luminous  matter;  a  line  drawn  from 
the  zenith  to  the  east  and  west  points  of  the 
horizon  (nearly)  forming  the  southern  boun- 
dary thereof. 

At  the  present  time,  the  luminous  sub. 
stance  appeared  to  be  divided  into  two 
portions :  one  bounded  by  the  arch,  which 
was  considerably  the  brightest;  and  the 
other  extending  to  the  zenith,  which  ap- 
peared rather  faint  and  diluted,  compared 
with  the  former  observation.  It  was  about 
ten  o'clock  when  nubeculae  were  again  seen 


darting  from  the  east  and  western  points  of 
the  horizon  towards  the  zenith,  but  not  to 
the  extent  and  variety  they  were  before  ob- 
served. At  a  little  past  ten,  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  arch  began  to  show  signs 
of  again  separating  into  coruscations ;  bat 
the  substance  shortly  united,  and  thus  con- 
tinued until  half-past  ten,  when  some  doods 
arose  from  the  north-west  point  of  the  ho- 
rizon. At  eleven  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  arch  assumed  a  copper-coloured  hue, 
which  gradually  became  a  pink,  and  eiL- 
tended  to  the  zenith.  A  few  coruscations 
DOW  shot  firom  the  horizon  near  the  east ;  but 
the  meteor  was  evidently  decreasing;  and 
the  clouds  at  this  time  overspreading  it,  pot 
an  end  to  further  observations. 

Having  endeavoured  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible to  describe  the  various  appearances  be 
saw,  the  observer  will  proceed  to  classify 
them,  in  order  to  fecilitate  the  comparison 
of  them  with  others  of  the  same  nature.  The 
Aurora  above  described  may  naturaHy  be 
resolved  into  three  distinct  parts :  the  first, 
comprising  the  appearances  previous  to*  the 
formation  of  the  coloured  corona :  the  sc»> 
cond,  the  space  of  time  occupied  between 
the  two  coronfe :  and,  the  thivd,  the  pheno- 
mena presented  after  the  disappeacance  of 
the  second  corona. 

In  considering  the  first  portion,  there  are 
four  objects  that  present  uiemselves  to  our 
notice.  The  luminous  arch,  and  the  corus- 
cations observed  in  the  north;  the  laminee 
in  the  south,  and  the  coloured  corona  in  the 
zenith.  Of  these  the  arch  claims  considera- 
ble attention;  as  it  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  luminous  matter  has  a  tendency 
to  arrange  itself. 

As  all  fluids,  when  isolated,  form  a  sphere 
or  globe,  so  the  luminous  matter  of  the 
Aurora  appears  to  have  arranged  itself  in  a 
form  something  allied  to  this,  although  there 
are  circumstances  that  prevent  its  taking  a 
globular  shape.  It  is  aJso  probable,  that 
the  luminous  matter  observed  in  the  Aurora, 
to  be  contiguous  to  the  northern  horizon,  was 
vertical  to  some  portion  of  the  earth's  sui^- 
face.  If  so,  we  may  inquire,  what  would  be 
tlie  appearance  at  that  spot?  It  is  evident, 
the  luminous  matter  would  be  seen  in  the 
zenith,  spreading  therefrom  in  every  direc- 
tion towards  the  horizon.  Therefore,  if  die 
luminous  matter  takes  a  circular  form  (which 
is  very  probable)  at  those  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  considerably  removed  firom 
the  central  part  thereof,  it  would  assume 
the  form  of  an  arch ;  the  heights  of  which, 
above  the  horizon,  would  depend  partly  on 
the  extent  of  the  luminous  matter,  and 
partly  on  the  distance  from  the  central 
point.    This  hypothesis  may,  probably,  be 
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confirmed ;  if,  on  future  occasions,  obserrers 
are  diligent  to  notice  die  appearances  pre- 
sented to  them,  and,  as  Dr.  Halley  directs, 
in  his  account  of  the  Aurora  of  1716,  set 
their  clocks  to  apparent  time,  and  note 
especially  the  altitudes  and  azimuths  of 
every  remarkable  portion  of  the  pheno- 
menon. 

The  coruscations  are  the  next  objects  that 
demand  our  attention:  these  may  in  the 
present  example  be  divided  into  two  kinds, 
▼iz.  those  that  were  observed  to  shoot  from 
the  horizon,  and  those  that  resulted  from  a 
separation  of  the  luminous  matter.  The 
coruscations  that  shot  from  the  horizon  ap- 
peared to  the  writer  to  consist  of  the  same 
luminous  matter  as  the  arch,  but  under  a 
diflerent  form,  and  those  that  resulted  from 
a  separation  of  the  luminous  matter,  were 
eridently  composed  thereof.  The  laminte 
in  the  south  appeared  to  consist  of  detached 
portions  of  the  same  luminous  matter,  that 
was  generated  in  the  regions  in  which  they 
were  observed.  Tlieir  situation,  with  respect 
to  the  earth's  sur&ce,  may  easily  be  ascer- 
tained, if  their  altitudes  have  been  observed 
at  various  places,  especially  to  the  south  of 
this. 

Their  motion  from  west  to  east  is  an  in- 
teresting feature,  and  demands  the  attention 
of  every  philosophic  observer,  especially  as 
it  is  the  direction  in  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  perform  their  revolutions.  The  co- 
loured corona  appeared  to  be  formed  from 
an  union  of  the  coruscations  in  the  zenith ; 
and  when  the  meteor  had  arrived  at  this 
stage,  the  coloured  appearances  were  pro- 
duced. 

The  writer  having  briefly  considered  the 
first  part  of  the  phenomenon,  will  proceed 
to  enumerate  the  objects  presented  in  the 
second.  These  are,  a  similar  luminous  arch ; 
the  nubeculse  that  darted  from  the  east  and 
western  portions  of  the  horizon  towards  the 
zenith ;  die  separation  of  the  luminous  mat- 
ter  into  coruscations ;  and  the  formation  of  a 
second  corona,  attended  with  the  colouring 
of  the  coruscations.  It  was  this  portion  of 
the  Aurora  that  particulariy  interested  the 
observer ;  for  here  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
tracing  the  formation  of  this  brilliant  specta- 
cle, and  observing  the  growth  thereof  imme- 
diately under  his  eye. 

After  the  superb  corona,  and  brilliant 
coruscations  of  the  former  part,  had  vanished, 
nothing  was  presented  to  the  view,  but  a 
small  portion  of  luminous  matter,  which  had 
again  arranged  itself  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 
This  apparent  focus  of  the  phenomenon,  in 
consequence  of  receiving  tresh  supplies  of 
fuminous  matter,  was  continually  increased 
in  size;  and  thus  was  occasioned  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  arch,  extending  gradually  to 
the  zenith.  The  luminous  matter  at  this 
time  was  evidently  extended  over  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
and  the  boundary  now  passing  over  the  place 
of  observation,  gave  an  opportunity  ot  no- 
ticing the  manner  in  which  the  additions  to 
the  arch  were  performed,  viz.  by  the  action 
of  die  nubeculs ;  for  as  these  phenomena 
were  darting  across  the  heavens,  the  lumin- 
ous matter  was  increasing  in  size ;  and  as  it 
approached  the  south,  the  nubeculse  were 
noticed  still  more  southerly.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  the  luminous  matter,  when  first 
generated,  assumed  the  form  of  nubeculse, 
which  darted  with  considerable  velocity 
around  the  circumference  of  condensed 
luminous  matter  that  formed  the  arch. 

The  substance  that  gave  birth  to  these 
nubeculse,  althougli  seen  under  that  form 
but  for  an  instant,  was,  probably,  attracted 
by  the  matter  composing  the  arch,  with 
which  it  united;  and  upon  its  becoming 
more  condensed,  appeared  to  increase  that 
portion  of  the  meteor.  The  lucid  portions 
m  the  southern  parts  of  the  heavens  appeared 
to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  nubeculse ; 
but  in  consequence  of  their  distance  from 
the  central  mass,  they  continued  to  be  se- 
parated therefrom.  When  the  operation  of 
the  nubeculse  ceased,  the  separation  of 
the  luminous  matter  into  coruscations 
began  to  take  place :  there  was,  therefore, 
at  this  period  of  the  phenomenon,  an 
evident  change.  Avery  considerably  quantity 
of  luminous  matter  had  collected  together, 
which,  in  threeMistinct  parts,  was  consider- 
ably condensed.  There  appeared  now  no 
more  luminous  matter  to  augment  the  arch ; 
and,  when  it  attained  a  certain  extent  and 
intensity,  an  internal  motion  appeared  to 
take  place  in  the  meteor,  by  which  the 
luminous  matter  was  separated  into  filaments, 
of  which  the  coruscations  were  formed. 

It  was  remarked,  that  these  coruscations, 
as  well  as  those  observed  in  the  former  part 
of  the  phenomenon,  were  not  contiguous 
throughout  their  length,  but  appeared  broken 
in  several  places.  It  was  the  union  of  their 
extremities  in  a  point,  situated  on  the  boun- 
dary of  the  luminous  matter,  that  occasioned 
the  appearance  of  the  corona :  and  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  both  the  coronce  were 
seen  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian.  Their 
formation  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which 
the  separation  of  the  luminous  matter  into 
coruscations  was  effected.  This  appeared 
to  be  twofold ;  one  in  a  direction  diverging 
from  the  centre;  and  one,  by  which  the 
filaments  were  arranged  in  concentric  lines. 
By  the  separation  first  taking  place  i"  t*^^ 
extremitiM  of  the  arch,  it  appears 
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portions  which  were  the  most  lomiDOuSyand, 
consequently,  the  most  condensed,  were  first 
resolved  into  filaments ;  the  direction  being 
concentric  of  tliose  near  the  circumference, 
and  divergent  of  tliose  near  the  centre  of  the 
luminous  matter.  Those  that  were  differently 
situated  appeared  to  follow  a  direction  be- 
tween the  two  just  mentioned. 

Now,  the  union  of  these  differently  directed 
coruscations  would  occasion  the  appearance 
of  the  coronse.  Diese  would  appear  in  or 
near  the  zenith,  according  as  the  boundary 
of , the  luminous  matter  passed  over  or  near 
thereto,  and  would  also  be  noticed  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridian,  if  the  centre  of 
the  luminous  matter  coincided  therewith.  It 
was  at  this  stage  of  the  phenomenon  that 
the  coruscations  became  coloured;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  the  colours  really 
belonged  to  the  luminous  matter,  and  were 
not  dependent  on  that  atmospherical  medium 
through  which  it  was  seen :  for  it  may  be  re- 
marked  in  the  present  Aurora,  that  no  por- 
tion of  it  assumed  a  coloured  appearance 
until  the  luminous  matter  was  resolved  into 
coruscations ;  and  shortly  after  this  display 
of  colour  took  place,  in  both  instances,  the 
substance  of  which  the  Aurora  was  com* 
posed  subsided. 

In  tlie  third  part  of  the  phenomenon, 
there  is  only  one  particular  different  from 
what  has  been  before  noticed,  viz.  the 
curved  lamina  observed  in  the  north,  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  corona  and  corus- 
cations. This,  most  probably,  arose  from 
those  portions  of  the  luminous  matter  that, 
previous  to  the  formation  ofthe  corona,  were 
more  condensed  than  others.  Upon  the 
subsiding  ofthe  luminous  matter,  these  con- 
densed portions  would  prevent  its  taking 
that  regular  form  which  it  otherwise  would 
have  done,  and  which  it  ultimately  did,  in 
the  formation  of  another  arch.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  there  being  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  arch  and  the  luminous  matter 
showed,  that  the  phenomenon,  in  the  third 
stage,  was  not  near  so  active  as  in  the  two 
former. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  the  writer  will 
refer  the  reader  to  several  accounts  of  this 
interesting  meteor,  that  have  been  published, 
which  will  materially  assist  him  in  his 
researches  into  the  natural  history  thereof. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.347, 
papre  406,  he  will  find  an  account  of  the 
brilliant  Aurora  of  March  6th,  1716,  ob- 
served and  described  by  Dr.  Halley,  who 
has  suggested  some  ideas  as  to  the  cause 
thereof.  Nos.  351  and  352,  of  the  same 
Transactions,  contain  accounts  of  Aurora 
observed  by  Mr.  Barrel  and  Mr.  Foulkes. 
Forster,  in  the  account  of  his  voyage  round 


the  woild  with  Captain  -Cook,  describes  a 
similar  phenomenon  observed  towards  the 
South  Pole.  Hie  London  Encyclopedia  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  on  this  meteor,  ia 
which  M.  Libes'  theory  of  its  production 
merits  attention.  And  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science,  part  2, 1827,  page  385,  contains 
a  most  interesting  paper  on  the  Aurora  of 
the  25th  of  September,  1827,  by  £.  A. 
Kendall,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

The  writer  will  only  add,  that  the  present 
is  the  fifth  Aurora  that  he  has  observed  since 
the  beginning  of  September  last ;  and  he  has 
also  iMen  informed,  that  there  have  been 
four  besides,  which  he  did  not  see.  One, 
that  he  observed  on  the  12th  of  December^ 
was  very  considerable ;  but  having  had  his 
attention  directed  to  it  only  for  a  short  time, 
he  is  unable  to  give  that  accurate  description 
of  it  which  he  could  wish.  It  was,  however,, 
attended  with  a  very  distinct  arch,  of  consi- 
derable elevation.  The*  coruscations  were 
powerfiil,  and  had  an  altitude  of  about  70*. 
The  observer  noticed  on  this  occasion  a 
quick,  tremulous,  or  flashing  motion  in  the 
luminous  matter  composing  the  arch ;  first 
on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other.  These 
appearances  arose  from  the  lower  parts  of 
the  arch,  and  ascended  to  its  boundary.  The 
extremities  of  the  arch  became  tinged  with 
a  copper  colour,  during  the  time  the  writer 
was  observing  it :  and  after  this  took  place, 
he  noticed  that  the  phenomenon  decreased. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  breadth  of  the 
coruscations  in  the  Aurora  just  mentioned 
was  much  greater  than  of  those  in  the  phe- 
nomenon above  described ;  and  that  the 
latter  was  unattended  with  the  tremulous 
motion  of  the  former. 


VIGIAS,  OR  ROCKS,  IN  THE  ATLAKTIC. 

Another  of  these  thorns  in  the  sides  of 
navigators  is  said  to  have  sprung  up  in  the 
Atlantic,  but  fortunately,  on  authority  which, 
although  founded  on  octdar  demonstration^ 
is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  our  scepticism 
as  to  its  reality. 

The  master  of  a  ship  and  his  mate,  on 
their  way  to  the  island  of  Ascension,  from 
England,  say  they  saw  a  rock  in  lat.  6^  Of 
S.  smd  Ion.  12®  57'  W.  Now,  we  are  not 
for  adding  another  to  the  long  list  of  these 
*^taid  to  be^*  tocks,  to  create  uneasiness  to 
our  seamen,  nor  are  we  for  altogether  adopt- 
ing so  bold  a  course  as  to  pay  no  attention 
to  them,  but  we  decide  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  position,  however,  assigned 
to  this  has  been  so  often  traversed  by  ships  of 
all  nations^  that,  had  such  a  rock  existed,  it 
must  have  been  known  long  ago;  nay, 
almost  firom   the  time  of  the  Portuguese 
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voyages  along  the  coast  of  Africa^  in  search 
of  C^bo  Tormentoso.  Useie  are  few  well- 
antbeoticated  yigias,  of  the  many  said  to 
exist ;  and  if  all  were  marked  on  the  charts^ 
the  commander  of  a  ship  would  scarcely 
venture  to  sea. 

The  reality  of  Aitkin's  rock  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland,  had  never  been  doubted 
until  its  existence  was  proved  to  be  impos« 
stble  by  the  vessels  sent  to  look  for  it  last 
summer ;  and  when  the  authority  on  which 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  charts  is  investigated 
by  a  seaman,  it  turns  out  to  be  vague  and 
indeterminate. 

The  Devil's  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  bay  of  Biscay  is  not  yet  found, 
although  a  ship  has  been  sent  to  look  for  it. 
The  sand-bank  between  Bermuda  and 
Hali&x  has  been  stated  to  exist,  but  oo 
veiy  doubtful  authority:  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  very  dangerous  rock,  about  a 
hondied  miles  to  the  westward  of  Bermuda, 
does  exist. 


A    PERUVIAN    DINNER   PARTY. 
(Vrom  Temple*!  Travele  in  Peru.) 

I  AYAiLED  myself  this  day  of  a  general 
invitation  to  dinner,  given  widb  un« 
feigned  cordiality  by  Donna  Juliana  Inda- 
le^,  the  rich  widow  of  a  man  who,  before 
the  revolution,  was  one  of  the  fint  among 
the  many  wealthy  merchants  then  esiding 
in  Potosi.  Donna  Juliana  never  omits 
daily  attendance  at  mass,  nor  absents  herself 
from  any  procession  or  particular  ceremony 
of  her  church,  and  would  consider  it  a 
crime  to  conceal  her  veneration  for  the 
images  and  paintings  of  saints  which  hallow 
and  adora  her  apartments.  She  also  highly 
respects,  and  distinguishes  from  all  her 
other  friends,  those  whose  peculiar  calling 
it  is  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  sacred  doc- 
trines of  religion,  seldom  sitting  down  to 
dinner  unaccompanied  by  a  priest  or  friar, 
who  have  free  admission  to  her  plentiful 
table.  That,  however,  which  may  excite 
surprise,  because  so  seldom  in  accordance 
with  ostentatious  acts  of  devotion,  is  the 
fact,  that  she  possesses  the  kindest  heart  in 
the  world,  ana  dispenses  charity  with  true 
benevolence.  She  is  kdown  by  the  appel- 
lation of  **  La  buena  Cristiana^  and  never 
was  distinction  more  deservedly  bestowed. 

Donna  Juliana,  Cura  Costas,  (the  re- 
spectable head  of  the  church  at  Fotosi,) 
Padre  Francisco,  (a  Dominican  firiar,  whose 
portly  corporation  excited  in  my  mind  a 
malicious  suspicion  of  his  being  more 
accustomed  to  feasting  than  fasting,)  were 
the  party  with  whom,  at  two  o'clock,  I  sat 
down  to  dinner.    Three  Indian  girls,  the 


children  of  old  domestics,  clean  and  tidy  ; 
an  Indian  boy,  as  may  be  sometimes  seen 
in  another  *Mand  of  potatoes,''  shirtless, 
shoeless,  and  stockingless ;  a  very  fine 
negress  slave,  and  an  dderly  woman,  evi. 
dently  the  confidential  servant,  were  the 
attendants.  For  nearly  an  hour,  immense 
silver  dishes  were  carried  in  and  carried 
out,  with  the  various  compositions  of  our 
repast.  The  first  course  consisted,  as  is 
usual  in  the  countiy,  of  cheese  and  fruit, 
such  as  melons,  apples,  figs,  chyrimoyes, 
tunas,  membrillos,  &c.  Tl)en  came  two  or 
three  kinds  of  soup  or  porridge,  with  rice 
prepared  in  different  ways.  After  these 
were  removed,  there  was  no  regularity  ob- 
served in  the  courses ;  for,  whilst  some  of 
the  attendants  carried  <^  the  dishes  that  had 
been  helped  from,  or,  if  not  yet  touched  by 
us,  that  nad  remained  long  enough  upon 
the  table  to  gratify  our  view,  others  were  at 
hand  instantly  to  replace  them :  there  was 
BO  opportunity  given  to  remark,  that 

**  There  wu  the  place  irliere  the  pasty  wai  not." 

Each  dish  contained  sufficient  for  a  party 
of  twice  our  number ;  and  from  every  one 
I  observed  Donna  Juliana  take  a  large 
plateful,  sometimes  two  platefuls,  and,  say- 
ing something  in  Quichua,  hand  them  to 
one  of  her  Indians,  who  placed  them  in  a 
distant  comer  of  the  room.  When  the 
more  substantial  subjects  of  the  feast  were 
discussed,  then  followed  custards,  and  com- 
potes, and  sweetmeats,  from  which  small 
portions  were  also  taken,  to  be  husbanded, 
as  I  imagined,  for  to-morrow's  fare.  A 
dish  of  very  good  potatoes,  accompanied 
with  very  bad  butter,  concluded  the  dinner. 
When  the  cloth  was  removed,  all  the 
attendants,  without  any  word  of  command, 
ranged  themselves  in  a  rank  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and,  suddenly  dropping  on 
their  knees,  sung,  or  said  aloud,  a  grace 
that  lasted  full  four  minutes,  in  which  the 
deep-toned  voices  of  Padre  Costas  and 
Friar  Francisco,  nothing  mellowed  by  their 
hearty  meal,  and  ample  goblet  of  Cinty 
wine  from  the  estate  of  our  hostess,  chimed 
in  like  bass-viols,  whilst  Donna  Juliana, 
pressing  her  cross  and  beads  to  her  bosom, 
her  eyes  devoutly  fixed  upon  a  beautiful 
painting  upon  the  Virgin  and  Child,  which 
hung  opposite  to  her,  in  a  large  massive 
silver  frame,  accompanied  the  others  in  all 
the  fervency  of  thanksgiving.  A  deep 
''  Amen  !'*  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  a 
benediction  upon  the  company,  by  Padre 
Costas,  ended  this  appropriate  ceremony, 
in  the  solemnity  of  which  tiie  most  obdu- 
rate heretic  could  not  have  refrained  fit>m 
joining. 
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Hie  seirants  now  took  away  the  plates 
which  had  been  placed  upon  the  sideboard, 
whilst  Donna  Juliana,  in  Qainchua,  seemed 
to  give  particular  directions  about  each  of 
them.  I  was  curious  to  learn  their  destina- 
tion, and,  being  on  a  footing  of  the  roost 
friendly  intimacy  with  Donna  Juliana  and 
her  father-confessor,  my  inquiry  was  an- 
swered, "  to  be  given  to  the  poor."  Eveiy 
day  in  the  year,  at  two  o'clock,  several  poor 
persons  attended  at  the  house  of  La  Buena 
Criitianay  and  took  their  seats  upon  the 
staircase ;  some  of  them,  aware,  no  doubt, 
of  the  lenient  disposition  of  their  benefac- 
tress, encroached  even  to  the  door  of  the 
dining-room,  where  a  scene  rather  unusual 
to  a  European,  certainly  to  an  Englishman, 
and  one  of  interesting  curiosity  too,  was 
daily  to  be  seen, — that  of  a  tribe  of  beggars 
assembled  en  sodeti^  in  a  respectable  man- 
sion, eating  with  silver  spoons,  out  of  silver 
plates  and  dishes,  without  any  watch  over 
the  property,  or  even  a  suspicion  of  its 
likely  to  be  missing.  In  mentioning  this 
daily  charitable  distribution— happy  con- 
trast to  '*  the  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's 
table !"  I  must  not  forget  to  remark,  that  the 
reserved  portions  of  sweetmeats  were  for  the 
children  who  accompanied  their  parents ;  a 
trifling  observation,  perhaps,  but  it  has  its 
weight  in  describing  the  character  of  the 
renerable  Lady  Bountiful,  of  Potisi. 

CHRISTMAS-DAT  IN    POTOSI. 

For  several  weeks  past,  eveiy  artist  and 
mechanic  of  tolerable  ingenuity  has  been 
employed  in  making  and  repairing  dolls, 
images,  and  figures  of  sundry  kinds;  also  in 
setting  up  and  painting  altars  in  every  re- 
spectable house ;  whilst  all  the  females  have 
been  equally  busy  in  preparing  dresses  for 
those  dolls,  making  artificial  flowers  and 
embroideries,  and  embellishing  the  best 
apartment  in  their  respective  houses,  for  the 
display  of  what  is  here  termed  el  Nicimi- 
ento,  (the  birth  of  Christ,)  for  which  every 
fiamily  of  respectability  makes  preparation 
with  diligence,  anxiety,  interest,  and  fuss, 
scarcely  to  be  exceeded  by  that  which  pre- 
cedes a  fancy-ball  among  our  fashionables 
in  England.  The  fanciful  display  of  taste, 
the  splendour  of  the  dresses,  and  the  variety 
of  costume,  are  as  conspicuous  in  the  one 
case  as  the  other.  If  we  have  all  the  me- 
tamorphoses of  fairy  tales  and  tales  of  genii, 
all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  history  and 
romance,  personified  in  the  enchanting  pre- 
cepts of  a  fancy-ball,  for  the  purpose  of 
mirth  and  pleasure,  we  have  in  the  JVi'ci- 
mientos  of  Potosi,  under  the  grave  and 
solemn  character  of  religion,  and  with  the 
most  decorous  observances,  ^fantoccina  dis- 


play of  the  most  distinguished  events  in 
sacred  writ.  We  have  the  adoration  of  the 
shepherds,  strictly  represented  with  all  their 
rustic  attributes ;  we  have  the  Magi  and  the 
kings  in  gorgeous  apparel,  accompanied  by 
their  respective  trains,  mounted  upon  ele- 
phants, camels,  horses,  and  asses,  bearing 
baskets  of  fruit,  and  other  presents,  all  jour- 
neying to  Bethlehem,  to  pay  their  homage 
to  the  infant  Saviour  of  the  world,  whose 
sacred  image  is  not  here  to  be  seen  in  a 
lowly  manger,  but  in  a  cradle  of  pure  silver, 
sometimes  of  pure  gold,  and  the  drapery 
covered  with  the  most  costly  jewels.  On- 
either  side  of  the  cradle,  are  images  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  and  her  husband  Joseph, 
vrith  crowns  of  gold  upon  their  heads,  and 
their  robes  profusely  covered  with  diamonds 
and  pearls,  and  precious  stones.  Over  the 
cradle  may  be  seen,  engraved  on  a  plate  of 
gold,  *^  Glory  to  God  on  high  l"  and  all 
round,  suspended  by  means  of  delicate  wires 
from  ti)e  ceiling,  are  angels,  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  floating  in  the  air,  supposed  to  be 
rejoicing  "  with  song  and  choral  symphony'' 
at  the  tidings  of  peace  and  good-will  to 
men.  The  apartment  in  which  this  highly- 
venerated  exhibition  takes  place,  is  strewed 
with  artificial  flowers,  and  arranged  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors,  who  go  in  par- 
ties, full  dressed,  from  house  to  honse,  to 
view  them,  with  every  feeling  of  devotional 
obligation. — Ibid, 


«^cfns». 


THB  SLAVE. 

Thr  barniiif  day  was  past    The  droopinir  slaTea, 
With  aching  gtiffneM,  homeward  dragfcM  their  feet. 
I  saw  the  steain  ariiiing  Troin  their  hreasts, — 
Sad  fnmaeeiil  all  hot  with  panting  life. 
Whose  wretchedness  was  wrung  from  every  pore. 
Onward  they  moved,  in  stumbling  weakness  faint. 
Their  food  to  seek,  and  then  their  bedless  sleep. 
Prom  spicy  groves  and  forests  of  the  cane. 
Along  the  vales,  and  o'er  the  mountain  rocks. 
The  evening  fannM  its  coolness  fresh  and  free. 
To  breathe  such  luxury,  and  soothe  m;  soul. 
Which  felt  the  heavy  roughness  of  the  chain 
That  rusted  in  the  bondman's  purchased  flesh,— 
I  yentnred  forth,  in  lonely  npward  way. 
Before  me  rose  no  velvet  terrace  greeo. 
But  hills  on  hills,  in  grim  tremendous  pile  ; 
An  awful  monument  where  tempests  write. 
In  channels  deep,  and  lasting  as  the  globe. 
The  protests  stern  of  faithful  Providence. 
'Gainst  licensed  cruelty  and  cbarter'd  crime; 
So  plain  tlieir  import,  that  the  world  must  know  ; 
For  thirkest  darkness  blnion'd  with  it  rolli^. 
While  thunders  speak  it,  and  the  bolts  of  Ciod 
PloMKh  it  in  circles  round  Jamaica**  brow. 

Ascending  slow,  with  feet  of  climbing  care. 
Where  chasms  open'd  like  the  mouths  of  hell. 
And  rugged  columns  seem'd  the  props  of  heaven, 
I  gain*d.  at  length,  wild  nature's  path— rade  stepa 
By  storms  and  whirlwinds  fasbion'd  into  stairs. 
Irregularly  winding  out  of  sight. 
It  was  a  region  high,  where  solitude 
Did  rcIgn  cnthronedj  ia  solemn  graDdeur  robed  ; 
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Htr  canopy,  t)i«  iky  ;  her  erown.  the  aUri  ■ 
Her  veil,  the  clouds  ;  her  footstool,  vales  and  seas  ; 
And  tbe  soft  tight  nocturnal,  but  the  shade 
Of  her  bright  sacred  majesty  unseen. 

O  here*  roetbnught,  might  yersecnted  worth, 
In  sanctuary  safe,  seclude  itself. 
And  true  it  was,  an  aged  African 
Had  hither  fled  for  refuge.    Injured  man  I 
His  rev*rend  fare  was  woefnl  register 
Of  pains  and  wrongs — remember 'd  in  tbe  skies. 
He  gased  upon  the  utmost  main,  to  find. 
Betide  the  rising  moon,  dear  lands  and  forms. 
Still  brightly  pictured  by  his  early  love. 
Ah*  how  he 'felt  the  distance  which  he  saw  I 
As  if  the  wide  deep  sea  were  in  his  breast, 
Andev'ry  snrge  swept  bacic  hishome>i>ouiid  thoughts 
To  shores  of  bondage  and  a  servile  doom. 
Ueturn'd  with  flashing  fierceness  to  the  eliflb. 
I  saw  his  spirit's  flsme  blaze  out  in  looks 
That  would  have  scorch'd  the  tyrant  to  bis  core. 
He  gave  a  groan  »o  mournful  and  so  deep. 
It  thrill'd  the  rocks,  vibrating  through' their  caves. 
And  loud  and  louder  murmurs  murmur'd  there 
Responsively,  whilst  thus  his  feelings  pour'd  :— 

**  Who  cares  for  negro?  None.  He  sighs  oppress'd; 
The  white  man's  pity  is  both  blind  and  deaf. 
When  sickness  comes,  whoxe  love-drops  fall  for  him? 
Prrefaance  be  weeps  the  smarting  tears  within  ; 
Who  tries  to  tempt  them  laughing  thro'  his  eyes  ? 
Ah  none  !     Hi»  friend*  beyond  the  water  sleep. 
The  mountains,  woods,  the  mead  sand  rivers  there, 
Are  fi-agrant  with  the  flowers  which  o'er  them  smile. 
O  yes,  'lis  so.    And  some  perhaps  have  died 
To  live  with  me  again  ;  but  *tis  too  dark 
Between  us.    How  can  they  see  me,  know  me  ? 
Is  not  a  change  upon  my  very  name  ? 
My  strength  is  gone :  the  tali,  the  green  young  tree 
Is  leafless,  aged,— shaking  o'er  the  pit. 
A  few  more  moons,  and  then  this  breaking  cloud 
Of  flesh  shall  pass  away     and  I  shall  rise 
A  shining  figure,  o*er  a  better  land. 
Bat  will  you  find  me,  as  the  dove  finds  home  ? 
And  will  you  know  me  then,  my  chosen  ones  ? 
Too  must,  you  must ;  for  absent  long,  and  far 
Removed,  1  find  you,  know  you— in  my  dreams ! 
Delightful  so  to  know  l—you  knew  me  when 
The  lightning  of  my  spears  blasted  the  hoars. 
All  foaming  on  the  ground.    Alas  for  me  ! 
Transform  d  to  men  are  they  :  and  i  am  now, 
Tbefar  bunted  Hon  chain'd,  and  wounded  sore. 
This  skin,  to  polish'd  once,  had  not  a  scar : 
Tbe  hungry  tiger,  in  his  flying  rage, 
Could  never  spoil  the  lustre  of  its  jet. 
Behold !  the  scourge  was  more  than  tiger  here.* 
You  knew  me  when  my  morning  voice  awoke 
The  roving  tribe  that  hail'd  me  as  its  chief. 
And  bade  tbe  cowards  in  the  battle  fly. 
How  changed  to  nothing!  now  thy  voice  must  creep. 
And  (like  these  eyes  which  follow'd  conquering 
In  other  days,)  presume  not  from  tbe  earth !  [shafts 
Yon  saw  me  free  ; — a  bounding  zebra  proud 
Which  strove  to  leap  tbe  wilderness :  but  now 
My  limbs  are  branded  as  another's  right ! 
The  gripe  of  thieves  has  squeez'd  my  boiling  blood  ; 
Their  bonds  of  steel  have  grated  on  my  bones. 
Yon  knew  my  language  ; — slav'ry  speaks  in  groans 
That  kind  of  speech  must  rise  up  to  the  stars. 
Bo  yon  not  hear  it  ?  hearing,  don't  you  come. 
With  plaintive  winds,  to  sigh  around  my  hut. 
And  soothe  me,  till  my  eyes  close  in,  to  look 
Upon  the  tboaghts  wliich  seem  another  world  ? 

0  then,  I  hear  you  talking  brave,  and  great. 
And  joyful  words  I  and  I  am  young  again  I 
And  then,  I  shout  with  you  a  happy  shout ! 

1  wake~'tis  morn  ;— and  I  am  yet  a  elave  /*' 
He  ended  ;  dews  fell  on  his  hoary  looks. 

As  if  the  list'ning  skies  wept  sympathy. 

The  breeze  had  fled  ;  and  all  the  atmosphere 

Was  still  and  silent  as  a  sepulchre. 

The  night  came  on  with  frowns  and  bodings  red. 

And  tbe  Eternal  seem'd  in  thickest  clouds. 

His  gleaming  sword  to  brandish  fearfully. 


TO  T.  8.  C  •  •  •  L,  ESQ..  CLAPHAM. 

Thk  grateful  heart  thanks  Heav'ii,  and  heav'n's 

high  King, 
For  all  the  blessinn  that  this  world  bestows,— 
Health,  raiment,  food — spring's  glorions  buds, 
Summer  and  autumn's  fruits  or  winter's  snows;— 
And  then  it  thanks  those  who,  in  life's  rough  path, 
Shall  help  to  cause  the  thorns  to  disappear. 
And  scatter,  or  bring  near,  its  smiling  flowers  :— 
And  thus  I  thank  thee,— 1  can  ofl'er  else 
Nought,  save  a  prayer  to  him  who  givetli  all,— 
A  prayer,  in  which  I  know  that  others  join. 
That  he  may  o'er  thee  all  his  blCHslngs  shed ; 
May  health,  and  wealth,  and  peace,  be  ever  thine  t 
And  may  thy  children  be  all  heart  could  wish 
When  old  age  shall  come  on  thee.^and  eternal  bliss 
Thy  highest,  best  reward.        •       •       • 

•  •  •  •  L. 


A  FATHER'S  LOVE. 

Or,  who  can  tell  a  father's  love,  when  he  thinks  on 
the  years 

His  child  may  number  on  this  earth— this  "  sorrow- 
ing vale  of  tears,*' — 

When  he  thinks  on  "  tbe  ills  of  life,"  which  he  has 
passed  through. 

And  that  perhaps  more  than  all  these  bis  child  may 
suffer  too. 

The  ills  of  life,  like  wintry  clouds,  may  in  sueces- 

sion  rise. 
And  damp  his  spirit,  blast  his  hopes,  and  dim  his 

bright  blue  eyes ; 
That  pale  disease,  ••  chill  penury,*'  or  even  crime, 

may  be 
Companions  of    bis  riper  years,  though    not  of 

infancy. 

A  father's  love.— Oh  !  then  it  leads  his  thoughts 
above  yon  sky. 

And  to  the  God  of  heaven  he  prays,  that,  when  be*s 
call'd  to  die. 

His  children,  that  around  blm  now  so  joyously  ap- 
pear, 

Bfayever  find  a  heavenly  Friend,— a  heavenly 
Father  near.  U, 


MaUetone,  Jan,  \st»  1831. 


J.  S. 


Pointing  to  his  back. 


Review. — An  Only  Son,  a  Narrative, 
hy  the  Author  of  **  My  Early  Days,** 
12mo,  pp,  340.  Westley  and  Davit, 
London.  1831. 

This  narrative,  which  appears  to  bear  eveiy 
mark  of  authenticity,  delineates  the  life  and 
adventures  of  a  wayward  young  man, 
who,  following  his  head-strong  inclinations, 
brought  upon  himself  the  miseries  which  a 
more  prudent  conduct  would  have  taught 
him  to  avoid. 

His  father,  engaged  in  trade^  having  ac- 
quired a  decent  competence,  spared  no 
expense  to  give  this  proud,  profligate,  and 
unruly  son,  a  liberal  education.  To  accom- 
plish this,  every  thing  that  moderation  and 
prudence  could  suggest  was  provided,  but 
the  luckless  wight  wanted  profusion  and 
extravagance.  His  father,  a  rigid  presby- 
terian,  sternly  set  his  (ace  against  the  follies 
of  the  world  ;  but  the  son,  unwilling  to  bear 
any  restraint,  was  always  longing  to  whirl 
in  its  vortex  of  dissipation.  To  all  the 
punctilios  of  his  creed,  and  the  ceremonies 
of  his  church,  the  father  rigorously  adhered, 
and  used  every  exertion  to  induce  his  son 
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to  walk  in  the  same  paths ;  but  the  latter, 
deeming  the  yoke  heavy,  the  confinement 
irksome,  and  the  duties  enjoined  oppressive, 
used  every  effort  to  escape  the  drudgery, 
and  not  unfrequently  resorted  to  dishonour* 
able  expedients  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 

Advancing  to  years  of  maturity,  the  pro- 
digal was  sent  to  college,  where  he  spent 
his  money  in  profligacy,  and  contracted 
debts  which  his  father  was  bound  to  dis- 
charge. Returning  home,  his  reception 
was  less  cordial  than  he  had  expected,  but 
after  some  time  domestic  affairs  assumed  a 
more  favourable  aspect,  and  he  received 
from  his  parent  another  sum  to  pursue  his 
studies  and  complete  his  education.  But, 
unfortunately,  having  become  intimate  with 
a  dissolute  young  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  who  had  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  army,  instead  of  going  to  college,  he 
set  out  on  adventure,  under  the  patronage  of 
his  wealthy  and  wild  companion,  enlisted  for 
a  soldier,  embarked  for  tne  continent,  be- 
came an  officer,  and  entered  on  those  scenes 
which  form  the  subsequent  part  of  this 
volume. 

From  these  numerous  and  varied  inci- 
dents which  are  rendered  interesting  by  the 
horror  of  their  details,  we  select  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  exhibiting  in  frightful  co- 
lours the  severity  of  military  discipline  and 
the  brutality  of  war. 

'*  Th«  only  person  I  had  iMn  after  our  arrWal 
In  Portugal,  whom  I  could  distlngalth  as  havinc 
met  before,  waa  a  private  soldier  named  Edward 
Lawrence,  the  ton  of  a  small  farmer  residing  a 
Bile  or  two  from  Thomcrofl.  Lawrence  was  a 
flne-looking  young  man,  wild  and  thoughtless  It  is 
true,  but  free  from  any  marked  Irregularities  of 
conduct.  He  served  in  our  light  company,  and  I 
was  indebted  to  him  for  various  little  attentions 
which,  in  the  chances  of  campaigning,  even  an 
individual  of  his  hnmhle  grade  will  occasionally 
have  it  in  bis  power  to  bestow.  Coming  from  my 
own  county,  it  was  natural  tliat  I  should  take  an 
interest  In  him,  as  he  did  In  me. 

"  Lawrence  had  sustained,  as  he  conceiveil. 
unmerited  provocation  from  a  corporal  namea 
Stephens,  who,  being  of  an  overbearing  disposi- 
tion, by  his  subsequent  behaviour  rather  aggra- 
vated than  allayed  bis  resentment.  It  chanced  that 
Lawrence,  making  merry  with  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates, neglected  the  regular  call  of  duty.  Stephens, 
unfortunately  the  instrument  of  his  arrest,  choxe 
in  the  discharge  of  his  functions  to  indulge  in  an 
offensive  remark.  To  this  the  reply  was  a  blow. 
The  unhappy  offender  was  doomea  to  endure  the 
punishment  of  contempt  of  discipline.  Inebriety, 
and  insubordination.  It  Is  needless  to  enumerate 
the  circumstances  connected  with  bis  trial.  The 
Infliction  of  three  hundred  lashes  was  the  miti- 
gated sentence  of  the  conrt-martial. 

**  On  a  bleak  morning  of  December,  the  whole  of 
the  division  was  under  arms  at  the  village  of 
Barcas.  A  hollow  square  was  formed,  in  the 
centre  of  which  three  halberts  were  planted  trian- 
gularly in  tiie  ground,  having  their  steel  tops 
locked  together.  Beside  them  stood  my  ill-fated 
acquaintance,  attended  by  the  agents  of  military 
justice.  He  was  muffled  in  bis  great  coat ;  and 
while  the  adiutant  read  aloud  the  award  of  the 
court-martial,  he  neither  declined  his  head,  nor 
looked  to  the  right  or  left,  but  apparently  fortified 
his  powers  of  endurance  for  that  which  was  to 


follow.    The  troops,  as  is  otiial  on  sach  oce«ai«nr 
stood  at  *•  attention." 

"  When  the  adjutant  had  completed  bis  task, 
the  surgeon,  with  bis  watch  in  his  hand,  advanced 
to  the  triangle.  Tlie  priscer  was  stripped  to  hi  a 
shirt,  which,  being  slipped  upward,  assisted  in 
making  fast  his  arms  to  the  halberts.  His  lower 
limbs  were  likewise  confined,  and  folds  of  cottoa 
cloth  were  inserted  at  the  waistband  of  bis  trow- 
sers,  that  the  blood  might  stream  outwards. 

*'  One  of  the  drummers,  a  man  of  spare  bnt 
sinewy  proportions,  bared  his  hairy  right  arm, 
passed  the  instrument  of  flagellation' through  his 
finfrers,  and,  retreating  some  steps  to  collect  Lis 
force  by  a  rapid  advance,  awaited  the  word.  1 
caught  the  dread  command,  and  involuntarily 
closed  my  eyes.  Tiie  first  sharu  stroke  of  tlic  lash 
resounded  simultaneously  with  the  motion.  A 
sympathetic  shivering  pervaded  the  ranks  like  a 
gust  of  wind  agitating  the  forest  foliage. 

"  Attention,  soldiers  1**  cried  the  adjutant,  at  thtt 
highest  pitch  of  his  txiatswain-like  voice. 

*'  Staitled,  I  cast  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  tha 
sufferer.  Stroke  after  stroke  descended  on  his 
muscular  frame  with  frightful  precision  and  rapi. 
dity.  Bach  left  a  tcark  as  if  cut  by  a  surgeon's 
knife ;  yet  not  a  moan  betrayed  the  agonies  of 
nature— not  a  breath,  even  when  the  thongs,  soaked 
with,  the  crimson  stream,  seemed  to  pass  reluct* 
antlv  from  the  raw  and  gory  surface. 

'*  1  could  sustain  the  sight  of  the  barbarons 
spectacle  no  longer  ;  my  heart  grew  sick,  my  brain 
began  to  swim,— I  reeled,  and  fell  foiVard  on  the 
sward. 

**  'Attention!'  vociferated  the  adjutant.  Sueh 
a  trifling  incident  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  rontiae  of  discipline  ;  I  was  suffered  to  remain 
unassisted  until  the  rigour  of  martial  law  bad  been 
fully  satisfied. 

*'  Lawrence  was  borne  to  the  hospital,  neve* 
having  flinched  throughout  the  course  of  his  excrur 
ciating  ordeal.  On  his  recovery,  he  rejoined  tba 
corps.  Both  In  body  and  mind  he  had  undergone, 
a  revolution.  He,  whose  capacious  chest,  erect 
neck,  and  well-set  shoulders,  gave  him  a  nianlioese 
of  deportment  unimprovable  by  drill,  was  bent  and 
gathered  np  as  if  he  had  grown  old  tMfore  his 
time.  Unlike  the  majority  of  those  who  have  en* 
dured  corporal  punishment,  the  sense  of  degrada- 
tion urged  him  into  no  course  of  seU'-abandonment. 
He  decliaed  the  customary  allowance  of  wine  ;  was 
silent,  reserved,  solitary  ;  scrupulous  In  the  per- 
formance of  bis  duty,  shunning  familiarity  with 
former  intimates,  and  avoiding  the  formation  of 
new  friendsiilps. 

'*  About  six  months  afterwards,  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  AllMiera,  Lawrence  and  bis  enemy  Ste« 

Ehens  were  sent  on  a  recruiting  party  among  the 
ills.  In  a  heavy  fog  they  were  separated  from 
their  companions.  The  next  morning,  when  every 
one  was  expected  to  be  at  his  post,  they  were  still 
missing.  The  obstinate  field  was  deariy  won  ;  in 
bearing  off  the  wounded,  the  body  of  the  oorporal 
was  discovered  lying  In  a  grassy  hollow.  His  left 
arm  had  been  shattered  by  a  mnsket>ball,  and  he 
was  disfigured  by  repeated  stabs  of  a  bayonet,  the 
least  of  which  was  sufficient  to  have  ensured  the 
mortalltyof  aglant.  It  was  supposed  he  bad  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the  fugitive  soldier. 

"  For  above  a  year  conjecture  busied  itself  ie 
vain  concerning  the  fate  of  the  presumed  assassin. 
It  was  the  current  belief  he  had  deserted  tn  tlte 
foe.  At  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  there  appeared 
among  our  skirmishers,  a  man  whose  desperate 
bravery  was  productive  of  astonishment  even  in 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  an  engagement.  Ap- 
parently bullet-  proof,  he  approached  close  to  the 
French  columns,  and,  taking  deliberate  aim  at  the 
officers,  shot  several  in  succession,  aa  an  expert 
marksman  would  bring  down  the  branchers  In  a 
rookery.  He  was  crushed  at  last  beneath  a  charge 
of  cavalry,  from  which  he  made  no  effort  to  escape. 
Some  of  the  spectators  of  bis  daring,  had  him  con- 
veyed to  tlie  rear.  He  was  dead ;  and  it  was 
known  from  papers  on  his  person,  as  well  as  by 
living  testimony,  that  the  mangled  corpse  was  the 
sad  remains  of  Bdward  Lawrence.*'— p.  197, 
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From  the  preceding  scene,  at  which  the 
hefurt  sickens  and  humanity  revolts,  we 
DOW  turn  to  another  view  of  human  depra^ 
vitjT,  as  condummated  by  the  demon  of 
war  in  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Having  entered  the  breach  and  become 
masters  of  the  plaoe,]^the  author,  thus  pro- 
ceeds:— 

**  Setting  restraint  at  defiance,  the  toldiers,  Im- 
felledby  the  bratith  frenzy  created  in  mindi  desti- 
tate  of  moral  coarage,  when  recently  escaped 
from  the  perils  of  strife,  gave  a  loose  to  the  direst 
psssions  which  crime  and  ignorance  have  pamper- 
ed, to  emalate  the  fiends.  Dispersed  in  parties  of 
from  four  to  thirty,  they  batcbered  the  oistracted 
stragglers  of  the  flying  garrison  I  plundered  the 
honses  of  the  anhappy  citisens,  ransacked  their 
eeilart.  and,  effacing  by  intoxication  the  last  res- 
tiges  of  humanity,  sallied  forth  yelling  and  raven- 
ing like  wild  beasts,  holding  an  Infernal  carnival 
of  riot,  burning,  violation,  and  massacre. 

'*  Passing  through  a  narrow  street  with  two 
Scottish  Serjeants,  I  heard  the  shriek  of  a  female. 
Looking  ap,  we  saw  at  an  open  lattice,  by  the 
liiriit  of  a  lamp  she  bore,  a  girl  about  sixteen,  her 
bair  and  dress  disordered,  the  expression  of  her 
olive  countenance  marked  by  anguish  and  extreme 
terror.  A  savage  in  scarlet  uniform  dragged  her 
backward,  accompanying  the  act  with  the  vilest 
execrations  in  English.  We  entered  the  court- 
yard, where  the  band  of  rapine  had  spared  us  the 
necessity  of  forcing  a  passage.  My  companions 
were  humane,  conscientious  men,  with  the  reso. 
lotenessthat  in  military  life  almost  invariably  ac- 
companies these  qualities.  Armed  for  whatever 
might  ensue,  they  kept  steadily  by  me,  until  we 
arrived  at  a  sort  of  corridor,  from  the  extremity  of 
which  issued  the  tones  of  the  same  feminine  voice, 
imploring  mercy,  in  the  Spanish  tongue.  Sprmf- 
ing  forward,  my  foot  slipped  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
Before  I  could  recover,  the  door  of  the  apartment 
whither  we  were  hurrying,  opened,  and  two  sol- 
diers of  my  own  company  discharged  their  muskets 
at  us,  slightly  wounding  one  of  the  gallant  Scots. 
Intemperance  bad  blinded  the  rofllans,  and  frus- 
trsted  their  murderous  intentions — We  felled  them 
to  the  ground,  and  penetrated  info  the  chamber- 
There  I  had  a  bair-breadth  escape  from  falling, 
by  the  fury  of  another  of  the  desperadoes.  Parry- 
ing his  bayonet,  which  he  aimed  at  my  breast,  I 
could  Dot  prevent  it  taking  a  less  dangerous  course, 
and  lacerating  my  left  cheek,  nearly  from  the  lip 
to  the  eye.  The  gash,  though  frightfnl,  threaten- 
ed no  consequences  more  serious  than  an  ugly 
scar.  Surgical  knowledge  enabled  me  to  perceive 
this,  as  well  as  to  apply  the  remedies  within  reach. 
It  was  a  light  matter,  compared  to  the  accumn- 
lated  wretchedness  visible  around  me. 

*'Tha  room  wherein  we  stood  had  been  devoted 
to  the  festivities  of  a  retired  family  uf  moderate 
fortnne.  It  contained  the  remnants  of  those  de- 
eent  elegancies  that  properly  appertain  to  the 
'strangers'  apartment'  in  a  dwelling  of  the  middle 
class.  Mutilated  pictures,  and  fragments  of  ex- 
pensive mirrors,  strewed  the  floor,  whicti  was  un^ 
carpeted,  and  formed  of  different  kinds  of  wood, 
curiously  tesselate«l.  An  ebony  cabinet,  doubtless 
a  venerable  heir-loom,  had  suffered  as  if  from  the 
stroke  of  a  sledge.  Its  contents,  consisting  of 
hoasehold  documents  and  touching  domestic  me- 
mortals,  were  scattered  about  at  random.  An 
antique  sideboard  lay  overturned ;  atom  mantilla 
drooped  on  a  sofa,  ripped,  and  stained  with  wine. 
The  white  drapery,  on  which  fingers  steeped  in 
gore  had  left  their  traces,  hung  raggedly  from  the 
walla.  Pinioning  our  prisoners,  we  barrieadoed  the 
doors  against  intrusion,  and  proceeded  to  offer  all 
the  assistance  and  consolation  in  our  power  to  the 
ittmates  of  the  desecrated  mansion. 

"  On  investigation,  the  Serjeants  found  the  dead 
body  of  a  domestic,  whose  fusil  and  dagger  showed 
Uiat  be  bad  fought  for  the  roof  that  covered  him. 
His  beard  had  been  burnt  in  derision  with  gun- 


Itowder.  One  of  hit  ears  was  cat  off.  and  thrust 
nto  his  mouth.  In  a  garret  recess  for  the  storage 
of  fruit,  two  female  servants  were  hidden,  who 
conid  scarcely  be  persuaded  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  Having  flown  thither  at  the  approach  of  th« 
ferocious  intruders,  they  had  suffered  neither  in- 
jury nor  insult.  They  came  to  the  room,  where  I 
lingered  over  an  object,  unconscious,  alas  !  of  my 
commiseration,  and,  in  accents  half  choaked  hy 
sobs,  called  upon  Donna  Clara  I  I  pointed  to  the 
alcove  where  the  heart-broken  lady  had  flnng  her- 
self on  the  bleeding  eornse  of  her  grey-haired 
father.  She,  too,  might  have  had  a  sheltering 
place,  could  her  filial  piety  have  permitted  her  to 
remain  there  when  ber  high-spirited  sire  feebly 
strove  to  repel  the  violators  of  his  hearth. 

**  Master  of  a  few  Spanish  phrases,  I  used  them 
in  addressing  some  words  of  comfort  to  the  ill-star- 
red girl.  They  were  to  her  as  the  songs  of  the 
summer  bird,  carolled  in  despair.  Her  sole  return 
was  a  faintly  recurring  plaint,  that  seemed  to  say, 
'  Let  my  soul  depart  in  peace  t' 

*'  I  motioned  to  her  attendants  to  separate  her 
from  the  beloved  source  of  her  nnutteraole  sorrow. 
They  could  not  comply  without  the  application  of 
force,  bordering  upon  violence.  Bidding  them  de- 
sist, I  signified  a  desire  that  they  should  procure 
some  animating  restorative.  A  flask  of  wine  was 
brought.  The  Serjeants  withdrew.  One  of  the 
women  held  the  lamp ;  the  other  gently  elevated 
her  mistress's  head.  Kneeling  by  the  couch  in  the 
alrove,  I  poured  a  little  of  the  liquor  Into  a  glass, 
applied  it  to  her  lips,  then  took  it  away,  nutil  I 
bad  concealed  uiy  uniform  beneath  the  torn  mantilla 

"  Affliction,  thou  hast  long  been  my  yoke>fellow  t 
Thou  hast  smitten  to  the  core  of  my  being  with  a 
frequent  and  a  heavy  hand  ;  hut  I  bless  an  all-wise, 
an  all-mercifnl  (»od,  who  tries  that  he  may  temper 
us,  that  I  have  not  a  second  time  been  doomea  to 
witness  aught  so  crushing  to  the  soul,  so  over- 
whelming in  woe,  as  the  situation  of  the  young 
creature  over  whom'I  watched  on  the  baleful  mid- 
night of  our  victory  ! 

**  She  had  battled  with  a  might  exceeding  her 
sex's  strength,  against  nameless  indignities,  and 
she  bore  the  mai-ks  of  the  conflict.  Her  maiden 
attire  was  rent  Into  shapelessness  ;  her  brow  was 
bruised  and  swollen :  her  abundant  hair,  almost 
preternaturally  black,  streamed  wildly  over  her 
bosom,  revealing  in  its  interstices  fresh  waving 
streaks  of  crimson,  which  confirmed  the  tale  of 
ultra-barbarian  outrage  ;  her  cheek  had  borrowed 
the  same  fatal  hue  from  the  neck  of  her  slaughter- 
ed parent,  to  whom,  in  her  insensibility,  she  clung, 
with  '  love  strong  as  death.'  Daughter  of  Spain, 
well  was  it  for  thy  sire  that  he  was  gone  from  a 
polluted  world  ;  well  was  it  for  him  to  whom  thou 
wouldst  have  flown  in  thy  desolateness,  that  his 
place  was  filled  by  a  stranger  to  his  wounded  dove  ; 
one  who,  though  devoted  as  a  brother,  could  better 
bear  up  under  the  bitter  ministrations  of  that 
hour ! 

"  Through  the  means  adopted,  she  gave  token 
of  revival.  Her  hand  had  retained  a  small  gold 
cross,  and  she  raised  it  to  her  lips.  The  clouded 
lids  were  slowly  expanded  from  her  large  dark 
eyes.  A  low  agonizing  moan  followed,  I  hasten- 
ed to  present  the  wine.  In  the  act,  the  mantilla 
ftll  from  the  arm  that  conveyed  the  glass.— Appal- 
lingly she  shrieked,— became  convulsed, — passed 
from  fit  to  fit,— expired.— I  called  the  serjeants. 
•  We  are  here  V  they  answered.  •  Spurn  these 
monsters,  bound  as  they  are,  into  the  court-yard ; 
remain  in  the  house  until  morning— I  must  hence.' 
— *  It  will  be  dangerous,  sir,  to  venture  into  the 
streets  to  night— consider  your  wound.'—'  It  may 
be  so— I  wish  it  may  ;  help  me  to  clear  the  pas- 
sage—I do  not  feel  a  wound  !'— I  plunged  into  the 
darkness.  The  black  ensigns  of^  the  Almighty's 
.wrath  were  unfurled  over  the  earth,  of  which  a|j 
lovely  and  holy  things  had  taken  an  eternal  fare, 
well,  and  resigned  it  to  the  dominion  of  demons 
There  was  to  be  no  future  resurrection  of  the 
morning.  Thus  spoke  my  tempestuous  emotions. 
But  morning  came  at  last ;  and  its  grey  eye  naw 
me,  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  pacing  mourn'' ' 
near  the  gate  of  St.  Jago."— p.  223. 
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REVISW.— BERTHAS  VISIT  TO  HER  UKCLB  IN  ENGLAND. 


EBcaping  with  life,  but  with  an  enfeebled 
firame^  and  emaciated  constitution,  this 
graceless  prodigal,  having  killed  his  friend 
in  a  duel,  at  last  finds  his  way  to  England, 
where  he  learns  that  his  father,  imving 
grown  despondent  at  his  misconduct,  neg- 
lected his  business,  and  sunk  into  poverfy, 
had  become  a  bankrupt,  and  died  almost 
of  a  broken  heait  Struck  with  these  dis- 
asters, and  smarting  uixler  his  own  cala- 
mities, he  retired  into  Wales,  to  spend  the 
remnant  of  his  dajrs  in  penitence,  and  to 
publish  to  the  world,  this  well-written,  bat 
painful  nanatiye  of  An  Only  Son. 

Review. — Bertha  t  Vitit  to  her  Uncle  in 
England^  in  three  Vols.  12mo.  pp,  303, 
306,  303.     Murray  J  London,    1831. 

To  the  inquiries  of  the  reader.  Of  what 
do  these  volumes  treat?  the  reply  would  be 
thought  vague,  equivocal,  and  indefinite, 
were  we  to  answer.  Of  almost  every  thing. 
Such,  however,  is  their  diversified  character, 
that  we  are  scarcely  indebted  to  hyperbole 
for  the  appellation  thus  universally  applied. 
From  this  declaration  few  perhaps  will 
withhold  their  assent,  when  they  are  in- 
formed, that  every  page  in  the  three  volumes 
merits  a  distinct  title,  by  exhibiting  a  suc- 
cession of  variety,  drawn  either  from  the 
empire  of  nature  or  the  productions  of  art. 

The  plan  of  this  amusing  and  very  usefiil 
work,  may  be  stated  iu  a  few  words. 
Bertha,  having  spent  her  years  of  childhood 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  is  sent  to  pay  a  vbit  to  her 
uncle  in  England.  Of  her  voyage,  obser- 
vations, interviews,  conversations,  and  in- 
quiries, she  keeps  a  regular  journal,  from 
which  the  contents  of  these  volumes  are  pre^ 
sumed  to  be  extracted,  and  transmitted  to 
her  friends  in  South  America. 

Very  different  from  those  trifling  publi- 
cations which  employ  fiction  to  please  the 
imagination  of  folly,  and  to  rock  ignorance 
in  its  cradle  to  repose.  Bertha's  visit  to  her 
uncle  seems  to  have  been  paid  for  some 
valuable  purpose;  and  the  information 
which  she  nas  procured,  being  of  a  steriing 
character,  is  deservingr  of  general  attention 
on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  vegetable  and  animal  tribes  of 
creation,  as  they  appear  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth,  either  in  a  wild,  a  cultivated,  or  a 
domesticated  state,  many  judicious  obser- 
vations are  made.  The  outlines  of  science, 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  ma- 
chinery, the  arts  in  their  various  branches, 
including  agricultnre,  architecture,  and  do- 
mestic economy,  o<;cupy  prominent  features 
in  these  volumes ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to 
mention  a  single  topic  in  either  these,  or 


their  kindred  departments,  which  Bertha 
has  sufiered  to  pass  over  in  silence.  On 
poetry,  morals,  and  religion,  the  uncle  of 
this  young  lady  is  always  both  able  and 
ready  to  furnish  much  useful  information. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  supposed  that 
these  volumes  enter  very  deeply  into  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.  For  this,  they 
are  far  too  numerous  and  too  brief.  Tliey 
imbody  the  results  of  investigations  pursued 
by  others,  and  teach  the  reader  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tasks  which  the  laborious  and 
scientific  among  mankind  have  already  per- 
formed. 

Of  the  manners  aad  customs  which  pre- 
vail among  the  various  tribes  of  mankind, 
from  die  savage  state,  to  that  of  civilization 
and  refinement,  we  find  some  pleasing  and 
interesting  accodnts.  The  productions  of 
various  climates,  which  administer  to  the 
wants  of  man  and  of  the  inferior  animals, 
are  so  disposed  as  to  arrest  the  attention, 
and  furnish  topics  for  the  most  beneficial 
reflections.  In  all  the  apparatus  of  nature, 
the  operations  of  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence are  distinctly  seen;  and  he  that  can 
pass  them  by^unh^ed,  must  possess  either 
a  dull  understanding,  or  an  unfeeling  heart. 

To  enter  deeply  into  any  of  these  re- 
searches would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  and  character  of  this  work.  It  is 
designed  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  the  young;  and  in  few  books,  now  in  cir- 
culation, have  these  points  been  so  happily 
blended;  and  fewer  still  have  been  enliv- 
ened with  so  much  interesting  variety.  It 
has  no  stories,  but  many  historical  extracts, 
full  of  life  and  vigour ;  no  artificial  anec- 
dotes, but  multitudes  of  facts  that  are  equally 
entertaining;  no  tihsel  ornaments,  whicti 
dazzle  with  a  meretricious  glare,  but  pheno- 
mena drawn  firom  nature  and  art,  at  the 
sight  of  which,  fiction  is  compelled  to  hide 
her  diminished  head. 

We  have  been  so  much  delighted  with 
these  volumes,  that  we  regret  others  of  a 
similar  character  and  tendency  are  not  more 
numerous.  They  contain  novelty  supplied 
by  nature,  without  the  inventions  of  pros- 
tituted  ingenuity.  The  field  into  which 
Bertha  has  entered  is  too  ample  to  be 
speedily  exhausted,  and  too  rich  in  genuine 
materials  to  send  her  a  begging  to  romance. 
Intellectual  health  and  vigour  run  through 
all  her  pages.  She  breathes  an  unconta- 
minated  atmosphere,  and  the  simple  fra- 
grance of  nature  accompanies  all  her  steps. 
The  Hygeia  of  morals  imparts  an  Orient 
colouring  to  the  simplicity  of  truth,  which 
will  retain  its  freshness  until  art  and  wick- 
edness can  muster  power  sufficient  to  ren- 
der utility  and  nature  contemptible. 
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Review. — I%e  Siege  of  Comtantinople^ 
in  three  Cantos ,  with  other  Poemt*  By 
Nicholas  MicheU.  Svo.  pp.  80.  Smithj 
Elder,  ^  Co.     London,     1831. 

This  i$  a  poem  of  more  merit  than  extent. 
T1)e  subject  is  one  of  deep  and  thrilling  in- 
terest, though  now  covered  over  with  the 
hoar  of  antiquity.  A  more  momentous 
event  has  scarcely  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  world ;  and  until  the  records  of 
its  progress  shall  cease  to  excite  attention, 
the  prominent  events  which  the  siege  of  this 
devoted  city  supplies,  will  never  lose  their 
powerful  attraction. 

Without  entering  into  any  minute  details^ 
or  reoderiog  &cts  indistinct  by  the  fescina^- 
tions  of  invention,  Mr.  Mich^U  has  caught 
some  of  their  masculine  fixtures,  and  imbo- 
died  them  in  heroic  verse.  Following  these 
outlines,  he  proceeds  onward  to  tl^  final 
catastrophe,  in  strains  that  aie  highly  credit- 
able to  his  muse.  His  lines  are  vigorous 
and  grave ;  a  dignified  march  is  preserved  in 
all  bis  staozas,  which  neither  caricatures  his 
subject  by  inflation,  deserts  it  by  unnatural 
wanderings,  nor  degrades  it  by  unmeaning 
puerilities. 

The  appearance  of  the  Turkish  warriors, 
on  the  night  preceding  the  &tal  onset,  the 
author  thus  describes. 

"  TIm  prophflfs  standftrd  proudly  waves  on  higfa* 

Tke  cresoeat  gleams,  a  atar  throiigh  areniDg's  aky ; 

And  there  Uiey  panae,  that  dark  annambered  horde, 

Xot  CreaabliBc  Chriatiaoa  aBercT  to  amsord. 

Bat  worn  with  alanghter,  coached  along  the  sand* 

While  Ckriatian  gore  still  crimsons  eyery  brand ; 

They  woo  repoae,  like  tigara  in  their  dan* 

^  hen  gorged  with  prey,  more  fresh  to  smite  again. 


"  Of  aknlla  and  limba,  a  nao^ad  w«lt*rte«  aaM* 
O'er  wUeh,  theagh  slippery,  braTery'a  sona  may 


no  aoaad  upon  the  twilii^t  air, 

Aa  if  soma  spirit  softly  novered  there. 
Save  when  the  breece  the  camp's  wild  marmur  bore, 
Iik»  ocean's  roll  on  some  fn  caveratd  shore. 
Or  when  to  Marmora's  sullen-plashing  wave, 
Their  fraqoent  eorse  the  fated  Christiana  gave. 
Or  rose  the  chime  of  holy  Teq>ar-be]I, 
Tba  laat  that  e'er  through  Thracia's  akiea  shall  swell." 

p.  10. 

In  the  third  canto,  the  unsuccessful  at- 
Itmpt  first  made  by  the  Mahometans  to 
storm  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  is  thus 
vigorously  depicted. 

"  Deroted  band !  deem  they  to  crash  the  towers. 
That  stood  thaCaliph'a,  mocked  the  Persia's  powers  ? 
Han  abowar  iba  darts  from  mail-alothed  ChristiaA 

brsTe, 
Than  yawitt  the  moat !  can  aoght  the  victims  save  ? 
They  climb,  they  ftJl,  freah  numbers  pour  along. 
That  now  wonld  flee,  but  may  not  through  that 

Fear  ahrieks,  pain  groans,  earth-biting  wretches  lie 
Tnaapled  bw  crowds,  who  wildly  following  die. 
What  fiUa  the  trench  ?  not  water !  human  gore, 
Heeldoff  from  thoasanda  welt'ring  on  the  shore, 
Whe  dyieg,  plash  into  the  moat's  rad  wav^ 
StiU  heaped  By  thousands  rashiog  blindly  brave . 
He  who  eacapea  the  Chriatian'a  fierce-hurl'd  apear. 
And  tarna  to  flee,  mast  sink  and  perish  here ; 
Bereoge  exults,  tires  slaughter,  and  o'er  all 
SaalrvetiMi  amilaayaiMl  death  extends  her  pall.'* 

p.  45. 

In  the  stanzas  which  follow,  the  bodie3  of 
the  slaio,  having  filled  the  moat,  form  a 
bridge — 

2d,   series^   no.    3. — VOL.   I. 


Tliis  is  boldly  conceived,  and  forcibly  ex- 
pressed. 

The  story  of  Ulric,  his  daughter  Irene, 
and  HasMn  her  secret  lover,  is  full  of  pa- 
thetic interest;  but  it  is  too  long  to  be 
transcribed,  and  an  extract  wotUd  only 
mutilate  the  narrative. 

From  several  of  the  notes  which  are  ap- 
pended, this  poem  cannot  derive  much 
advanta^;  and  some  of  them  had  much 
better  been  omitted.  That  marked  No.  7.  in 
nage  68,  is  a  piece  of  fulsome  adulation ; 
No.  8.  is  a  mere  truckle;  and  No.  9.  is  more 
than  questionable,  on  the  ground  of  ethics 
and  Christian  morals. 

What  destiny  may  await  this  little  poem, 
we  presume  not  to  predict.  That  it  has 
intrinsic  merit,  no  one  who  reads  it  can  for 
a  moment  doubt ;  we  shall,  therefore,  be 
sorry  to  learn  that  it  has  not  obtain&i  a 
circulation  proportionable  to  its  deserts. 


Review. — Dr,  Lardner*$  Cabinet  Libra" 
ry.  Military  Memoirs  of  Field  Mar* 
shal  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  By 
Captain  Moyle  Sherer.  Vol.  I. 
t2mo,  pp.  296.  Longman.  London^ 
1831. 

The  name,  tfie  exploits,  the  &me  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  have  been 
so  long  before  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain,  of 
Europe,  and  the  worid,  that  the  leading 
features  of  his  public  character  have  be- 
come familiar  to  every  attentive  observer. 
Yet,  in  the  memoirs  of  this  modem  Marl- 
borough, this  "  Eugene  living,"  every  inci- 
dent still  continues  to  excite  a  great  inten- 
sity of  interest ;  and  even  fiicts  and  occur, 
rences  which  have  long  been  made  public, 
reacquire  an  aspect  of  originality,  by  the 
new  associations  with  which  they  appear 
combined. 

In  this  volume,  which  commences  a 
series,  under  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Lardner's 
name,  the  military  memoirs  of  his  Grace 
appear  in  an  advantageous  light  from  the 
pen  of  Captain  Moyle  Sherer.  The  follow- 
ffig  extracts  cannot  fail  to  establish  this 
fact,  even  while  they  awaken  some  power- 
fill  and  painful  emotions  in  the  reader's 
mind.  The  descriptions  are  too  vivid  not 
to  make  a  deep  impression,  and  the  inci- 
dents too  numerous  and  varied,  not  to 
excite  an  interest  highly  fiivourable  to  the 
work. 

Let  those  who  descant  on  the  glories  of 
war,  and  delight  in  shedding  huma^i  blood, 
peruse  the  following  specimens  of 
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Irifling  inddents  tlie  n 
Dccasioiially  depend. 

He  early  part  of  this  volume  reCen 
almost  ezduMvely  to  the  national,  labinet, 
and  domestic  events  whidt  i^lale  to  the 
reign  of  George  HI.,  soon  after  his  acces- 
sioD  to  the  throne,  and  to  the  period  in 
'rnu'ad  which  George  IV.  was  born.  In  glancing 
1™  "JT  over  these,  American  ta^ialion,  war,  Wilkes, 
ferment,  and  commotion,  rise  and  flit  along 
before  us  like  the  shadows  of  departed  days; 
but  these  occurrences,  though  partially  irre- 
levant, were  too  interesting  to  be  passed 
o<rer  in  total  silence.  But  unfortunately 
these  details  are  so  mixed  up  with  petty 
incidents,  intrigues,  and  trifles,  that  the  d^- 
niiy  of  th«r  character  sustains  an  eclipse  by 
the  unnecessary  association. 

Entering  on  the  period  of  George  TV.,  the 

same  diligent  attention  to  aSain  of  little 

moment  is  equally  conspicuous.     The  sta- 

which  they  occupy  is  too   prominent 


npDoiud'by  m^^!^u^^ jofioo  ii»n.   wii£  0^  honour  on  his  character.     It  is  therefore  to 

ziS™,"h'u«  cWoiTDDi'hworttio  Vjno*i«r  'J*  f^gf*"^ '^'B'  SO  many  pages  are  occu- 

iriitin  in  ■rmiii ;  ijqi  ti  mail  bt  ™«inh««i,  ibu  pied  With  Idle  and  domestic  gossip,  with 

iro^  in^ermuT.*  ud^ih«°Di>nh  o[  Enn^.  of  Btiecdotes  of  gallantry,   amoun,    inlri^e, 

»h™  ^'ijipl'"'  ""^  p«"o"  thi  pw«  et  aiKlfn  and  with  allusions  to  transactions  in  which 

liuiorr  H  full.  ,.       .'                                           .  -         . 

■■  lour  tnn  U»  W.II.  of  Zuww  fall,  ihi  eiir  ueen"ousoess  assumes  a  pernicious,  becauie 

ud'cillar.  an  inetr<y  tod  hi  ekimbn,  tba  ditdlr  We  must  not,  however,  forget,   that   this 

SSl^TnriiTl'tSJ™'^  oi  Bta?^"™ J.?i  »'>l"™e  has  many  redeeming  qualities.      It 

»erti«d  tt«r  iBriijeMiii.Md  d»ii7Miii»iMi«  wM  Jays   bare  the   springs  of  ptditical   move- 

■>MimRnc>''aiid ccl^^^  SS'S^UMo/'iBetC  meat,   and   sometimes   developeii   motives 

Klii.S^'^,."".  \^  .^Smf  ^^^"S  "Ji'^h  ''«  concealed  in  their  own  operations. 

»»wil«w«niri»erfbm««ihih«Uiiiwi^,«nd»tji  Of  numerous  events   and  occurrences    the 

wni? tK'nt.^ ™"t«  ISSI  .nd  Ji«,'<:™i  accounts    given   are   both   important   and 

fiva  till  (10™  of  iiKiii.  tiiiT  itektHd  <o  tiu  aflord  is  heightened  by  their  apphcation  to 

S"™ Ki»S™*if1iSrS,Sb!T,  ir'^i.wJli'S  <te  period  in  which  we  live. 

comiaiiiHofitBpia.ihu  moiduid  dlwiTtd.  Ill*  histoTy  of  the  hfe  and  leign  of  George  IV. 
J;n.;^r.K>a^a«*;fSJbr:-.h?e'SKh'Sri"1  wm  extend  to  three  volumes.      This  wiU  in 
10  iba  tMW  inid.   Soni«  K^  licUr  "J.**;^  a  great  degree  restore  that  preponderatioD 
SToVJILJt  inpiior^"-^iBo.      *™*  "  •"  favour  of  utility.  In  which   uie  Grst  vo- 
lume appeara  to  be  deflcient.     The  events 
■  also,  which  the  two  future  volumes  may  be 
„                  -        I     J     .      ^  f    ■     r.  Mpected  W  detail,  will  increase  in  interest 
Review.— Dr.    iardneri    Caiinet    Li-  as  they  approach  our  days,  to  which  they 
brary,vot.  II.      Memo^   of  the    Ltft  ,ri!l  be  continually  advancing. 
and  lUign  of  George  IF.  vol.  I.  12mo.  From  the  acuteness  and  spirit  frequently 
PP.30T.     Longman.     London.     1831.  displayed   in   this  volume,   we  have  firm 
The  title  of  this  volume  furnishes  decisive  ground  for  cherishing  high   expectations  of 
evidence  that  its  subject  is  deeply  Interest-  those  that  ate  to  follow.    The  life  and  reign 
ing  to  every  Ene;liihman.     A  considerable  of  our  late  govereifpi  contain  many  remark- 
portion  of  the  events  recorded,  having  origi-  able  events,  occurrences,  and  transactions, 
nated  during  (he  present  generation,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  biographer, 
given  an  impulse  to  measures  which  are  cannot  fail  to  become  particularly  intetert- 
still   in   operation,  it  is  of  importance  to  ing.    This  skill  the  compiler  has  already  so 
have  an  opportunity  of  tracing  effects  to  fally  evuced,   that  we  firel  convinced  be 
theii  causes,  and  of  obaerving  upon  what  will  do  ample  justice  to  his  subject. 
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Review. —  SeUct    Sermons^  from   Jean  perspicuous.      Its  ornaments  are  derived 

Bapiiste  MassiUon,  BUhop  of  Clare'  from  its  inherent  vigour.    It  is  a  faithful 

mont.     Translated  from  the  irenchj  by  mirror,  which  represents  the  features  of  the 

Rutton  Morris,   Svo,    pp,  405.  West"  original,  without  faintness  or  distortion. 
2ey  and  Davis.     London,    1830.  ^ 

The  ^Eime  of  Massillon  is  well  known  ^^y"7;  7"  ^*J?  -P^grim't  Friend,  or 
throughout  the  christian  world.  This  cel^  ^^'^''^'''""/T  "^V^.  F*^,  *"r^'*^/^^- 
brated  divine  was  bom  in  1663,  and,  com-         ^2^0.  ^.  503.     Ohphant,  Edinhvrgh. 

ing  to  maturity,  was  distinguished  by  all  ' 

lanks  for  bis  powerful  eloquence.  His  This  volume  consists  of  extracts  from  the 
style  and  language  are  said  to  have  been  writings  of  celebrated  ministers  of  the  gos- 
simple,  elegant,  and  perspicuous ;  his  ima-  pel,  both  alive  and  dead.  To  these  may  be 
gination  lively,  his  images  striking  and  na-  added  some  few  others  who  never  officiated 
tural,  his  thoughts  just  and  delicate,  his  at  the  altar  of  divine  truth, 
representations  animated  and  forcible.  He  The  extracts  in  general  are  of  an  experi- 
died  in  1742,  and  in  1745  his  works  were  mental  and  practiod  character.  They  con- 
collected  and  published  by  his  nephew,  in  tain  much  intrinsic  excellence,  and  are 
fouiteen  volumes.  adapted  to  guide  and  cheer  the  Christian 

It  is  from  these  works  of  this  celebrated  pilgrim  in  his  journey  firom  this  world  to 

man,  that  the  sermons  in  this  volume  have  the  next    The  style,  as  may  naturally  be 

been  selected ;  and  every  reader  of  them  expected,  lis  much  varied,  but,  so  for  as 

must  be  convinced,  that  their  author  justly  these   selections    relate  to    their    primary 

merits  the  character  above  given.     They  object,  uniformity  of  purpose    invariably 

contain  most  of  the  essentiad  doctrines  of  prevails. 

gospel  truth,  accompanied  with  the  dignity  In  many  of  these  extracts,  an  extensive 
and  simplicity  of  its  precepts  and  promises,  range  of  thought,  and  great  strength  of 
Making  due  allowance  tor  human  infir-  language,  is  perceptible,  but  the  inculcation 
mity,  the  age  in  which  the  author  lived,  and  of  piety  is  always  the  predominant  feature, 
the  influence  of  an  imperative  creed,  the  In  a  subordinate  sense  each  selection  may 
purity  of  christian  principles  loses  little  of  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  practical 
its  native  loveliness  by  passing  through  his  sermon,  comprised  in  few  words,  and  there- 
hands.  Amidst  diminutive  shadows  the  fore  the  substance  may  be  the  more  easily 
system  appears  unmutilated,  and  harmoni.  remembered.  Utility  is  its  object,  and  this 
ous  symmetry  pervades  all  its  parts.  the  compiler  has  secured. 

In  making  his  selections,  Mr.  Morris  ^ 

has  displayed  a  sound  and  discriminating  -.  rm      r\i-       n        i 

judgment.  The  discouraes  in  this  volumi  ^^""^^ZT^  Ohve  Branch.  32«ja. 
are  excellent;  and  the  truths  they  inculcate        PP' ^^^'    ^y^''    ^^^S^-    1831. 

are  of  constant  and  universal  application ;  This  annual  visitant,  though  not  deficient 

but  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  others  in  common  respectability,  makes  no  preten- 

from  which  they  have  been  separated,  our  sions  to  external  decorations,  and  asks  no 

indistinct  acquaintance  with  aU  the  works  tributes  of  admiration  for  its  graphic  em- 

of  Massillon  prevents  us  from  knowing.    If  bellisbments.     It    has,    however,  a  very 

equal  to  those  before  us,  we  should  rejoice  neat  vignette,  and  is  also  ornamented  with 

to  see  them  translated  by  the  same  compe-  the  portrait  of  Robert  Pollock,  A.  M.  au- 

tent  hand.  thor  of  '«The  Course  of  Time,  a  Poem  .'*  The 

Some  few  years  since,  we  reviewed  a  name  and  countenance  of  this  deservedly 

small  work  by  Mr.  Morris,  translated  from  celebrated  young  man,  would  be  an  oma* 

the  same  celebrated  author,  entitled  '*  Mas-  ment  to  any  book ;  and  to  all  who  have 

sillon*s    thoughts  on  different  moral  and  seen  the  production  of  his  muse,  it  will  be 

religious  subjects.''    In  those  detached  ex-  deemed  a  valuable  acquisition, 
tracts,  the  splendid  talents  of  the  author,  and        The  articles  which  '*  The  Olive  Branch'' 

the  ability  of  his  translator,  were  sufficiently  contains,  are  chiefly  of  a  religious  character, 

apparent  to  justify  an  exalted  expectation.  Many  subjects  are  selected  ftom  the  sacred 

when  the  present  volume  was  announced,  writings ;   but  some   apply  to  individuals 

Nor  have  we  been  disappointed.      The  and  events,  that   merely  owe  their  celet 

beauty  of  his  original  he  has  carefully  pre-  brity  to  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  revela- 

served,  and  even  the  spirit  has  suffered  less  tion.      Others  are  founded  on  historical 

than  might  have  been  expected  while  un-  facts,  or  passing  occurrences ;  but  all  have 

dergoing  a  transition.    The  diction  of  the  a  strong  bearing  on  the  last  and  most  mo. 

translation  is  bold  and  energetic,  plain  and  mentous  interests  of  the  human  race. 
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It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  whea 
articles,  which  appear  in  any  annual,  are 
said  to  have  a  close  connexion  Mrith  the 
principles  of  revelation,  vast  numbers  im- 
mediately entertain  an  idea,  that  they  must 
be  gloomy,  monotonous,  and  uninviting. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  an  invariable 
case,  and  to  the  charge,  which  an  attach- 
ment to  truth  directs  us  to  obviate^  we  ad- 
duce '^The  Olive  Branch,"  as  a  decisive 
witness. 

This  book  contains  variety  without  losing 
sight  of  the  family  likeness,  and  presents 
compositions  to  the  reader,  that  are  cheer, 
fill  without  levity,  and  serious  without  being 
dull.  Many  of  its  incidents,  anecdotes, 
and  narratives,  are  so  flill  of  interest,  tliat 
the  reader  forgets  the  diction  in  his  tudour 
to  follow  the  tale,  and  having  traced  it  to  a 
crisis,  the  moral  leaves  him  scarcely  any 
inclination  to  examine  the  vehicle  which 
brought  it  to  his  mind.  The  style,  however, 
is  not  deficient  in  energy  and  sprightliness  ; 
but  if  this  had  been  the  case,  wnen  the  sen- 
timent eclipses  the  language  in  which  it  is 
communicated,  the  reader  might  congratu- 
late himself  on  the  loss  he  has  sustain^. 


When  the  reader  is  informed  that  these 
selections  have  been  made  from  works  of 
our  roost  celebrated  poets,  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  every  lover  of  the  muse,  no 
other  recommendation  can  be  deemed 
necessary.  In  general  the  extracts  are  such 
as  have  but  rarely  appeared  in  works  of  this 
description,  though  every  one  must  allow 
that  they  are  in  no  respect  unworthy  of  the 
transplantation  they  have  here  received. 


Review. — Hie  Moral  Muse:  a  Present 
for  Young  Ladies.    By  Emma  Price, 
Bvo.  pp.  224.     Holdsworth.     London. 
1830. 

In  looking  at  the  exterior  of  this  book,  we 
cannot  avoid  observing  the  vast  improve- 
ments, that,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  have  been  made  in  the  appearance  of 
works  just  issuing  from  the  press.  They 
have  at  present  an  elegance  in  their  aspects 
which  render  them  ornamental  to  any  library 
in  which  they  may  find  a  place.  For  this 
newly-acquired  neatness,  we  are,  perhaps, 
indebted  to  the  annuals ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  congratulate  the  compiler  of  this  volume 
for  having  successfully  followed  the  stimu- 
lating example. 

But  external  appearance  is  of  trifling  con- 
sideration, when  compared  with  what  is 
enclosed  within  a  splendid  cover.  In  this 
also  the  fair  selector  has  displayed  much 
taste  and  feeling.  We  have  perused  with 
pleasure  the  greater  portion  of  her  extracts, 
out  have  not  found  one  that  we  could  wish 
she  had  omitted.  In  their  general  appear- 
ance they  are  too  short ;  but  this  will  not 
diminish  their  merit,  and  perhaps  it  may 
induce  many  a  young  lady  to  peruse  them, 
while,  if  a  little  longer,  she  would  have 
turned  away  from  the  frightful  task.  Yet 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  a  great  waste  of 
paper  has  been  the  price  of  this  unmerited 
accommodation. 


BBIEF    SURVEY   OF   BOOKS. 

1.  The  History  of  Mary  Pringie,  a 
West  Indian  Slave,  related  by  Herself^  6fc, 
(Westley  and  Davis,  London,)  is  full  of 
heart-thrilling  interest,  exhibiting  the  curse 
of  slavery  in  more  vivid  colours  by  its  sim- 
plicity, than  all  the  sorceries  of  eloquence 
can  command.  It  is  an  artless  detail  of 
vicissitudes,  drawn  from  actual  life,  but  a 
detail  in  which  brutality  and  horror  are 
always  predominant.  The  Englishman  or 
woman  who  can  read  this  narrative  without 
a  tear  or  a  sigh,  is  unworthy  of  the  bless- 
ings which  in  this  country  we  enjoy. 

2.  The  Great  Wheel,  or  the  Pair 
Field  of  Fortune :  a  Dream,  (Houlston, 
London,  1831,)  is  a  pleasing  little  allegori- 
cal tale,  adapted  for  the  young,  and  con- 
veying, under  varied  similitudes,  some  im« 

Soitant  lessons,  which  every  reader  would 
o  well  to  follow.    Pride,  pleasure,  vanity, 
appear   with  their  allurements;    but  the 

nuel  shews,  that  '^  the  end  of  these  things 
eath." 

3.  Scraps  and  Sketches,  by  George 
CruikshanK,  part  IIL  (Robins,  London,) 
exhibit  in  vanous  groups  some  of  the  most 
ludicrous  figures  that  can  be  well  imagined. 
Human  beings,  or,  what  at  least  should  be 
so,  appear  in  strange  attitudes  of  distortion, 
and  oddities  of  combination.  In  these  va- 
rieties of  droll  representation,  the  author 
has  displayed  his  inventive  ingenuity  to 
great  advantage,  and  the  humour  with 
which  they  are  characterized  and  described, 
is  scarcely  less  fiamciful  than  the  sketches 
are  grotesque. 

4.  Specimens  of  Penmanship,  by  J.  P. 
Hemms,  (Harding,  London,)  are  exquisitely 
beautiful.  Some  months  since,  specimens 
somewhat  similar,  by  the  same  artist,  were 
noticed  in  the  Imperial  Magazine.  Both 
the  former  and  the  present  display  a  com- 
mand of  hand,  which,  for  expansion,  va- 
riety, boldness,  and  delicacy  of  touch  are 
almost  inimitable.  We  have  seen  many 
specimens  of  penmanship  which  have  com. 
manded  our  admiration,  but  to  those  of 
Mr.  Hemms  the  enviable  epithet  of  super-' 
lative  may  be  justly  awarded. 
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5.  A  Portrait  of  His  late  Royal  High- 
^u  ike  Duke  of  York,  and  one  of  Ai$ 

present  Gracious  Mafesty,  King  WuUamy 
by  X  P.  HemmSf  (Harding,  London,)  apr 
pear  also  before  11%  strode  out  in  their 
coontenancgii  and  attire,  with  the  author's 
magic  pen.  CX  these  beautiful  displajrs  of 
art,  no  description  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea,  to  a  person  who  has  not  seen  them, 
and  he  who  has  will  not  want  any.  Both 
the  portraits,  and  the  preceding  specimens 
of  penmanship,  having  been  engraved  with 
caie,  confer  a  doe  degree  of  honour  on  the 
ddU  oC  Alexander,  Palethorpe,  Goodwill, 
and  Whiteman,  whose  names  they  respec- 
tively bear. 

6.  A  Portrait  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  (Bagster,  London,)  exhibits 
te  ooantenance  in  profile.  In  this  repre- 
sentation he  appears  to  be  '^  A  man  of  sor- 
rows, and  acquainted  with  grief."  The  en- 
graving is  most  beautifully  executed,  and,  if 
properly  mounted,  would  be  an  ornament  to 
the  most  elegant  apartment.  But  the  prin- 
cipal circumstance  that  recommends  this 
eopaving  to  public  attention,  may  be 
ioaod  in  the  following  historical  notice,  ii^ 
scribed  on  the  plate. 

''A  true  likeness  of  our  Saviour,  copied 
from  the  portrait  carved  on  an  emerald,  by 
order  of  Tiberius  Csesar;  which  emetald,  the 
emperor  of  the  Turks  afterwards  gave  out 
of  the  treasury  of  CoAstantinople,  to  Pope 
Innocent  the  Eighth,  for  the  redemption  of 
his  brother,  taken  captive  by  the  Chris- 
tians." 

**  Drawn  by  N.  Whittock,  fit>m  an  an- 
cient tapestry,  in  the  possession  of  the  pub- 
hsher,  Mr.  Samuel  Bagster,  Paternoster 
Row;   and  engraved  on  steel  by  J.  Bo- 


7.  Brotherly  Love,  a  Sermon  by  Thomas 
Hill,  Falmouth,  (Maison,  London,)  is  an 
uopretending  discourse,  which  seems  to 
have  been  published  in  vindication  of  the 
public  character  of  the  author.  If  this  be  a 
fiur  sample  of  his  preaching,  he  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  calumny ;  for  it  is  full  of  scrip- 
tural and  benevolent  sentiments.  It  is 
doubly  orthodox,  exhibiting  both  sound 
doctrine  and  right  feeling. 

8.  Fables  of  the  Day,  written  and  or* 
ranged  for  the  articles  of  all  ages,  by 
Francis  Fitz-Msop,  (Maunder,  London, 
1831,)  direct  their  point  in  decent  satire 
against  some  public  occurrences,  and  some 
prominent  persons  of  our  day.  The  crimes 
and  trial  of  Doctor  Quack  require  no  anno- 
tation. Cock  Red  and  Cock  Grey,  will 
easily  be  understood.  Other  articles  are  of 
a  simihir  character.  Humour  rather  than 
severity  is  the  predominant  feature.    In  his 


lino^  the  author  manifests  no  malignant 
feelings,  so  that  on  the  whole  thcjr  are  bet* 
ter  calcuhited  to  excite  pity  and  risibility, 
than  to  provoke  irritation. 

9.  ne  Reading  and  Spelling  Expositor, 
Sfc,  by  the  Rev,  Percy  Baldwin,  MA. 
(Sherwood,  London,)  is  of  course  intended 
for  chiklren.  The  arrangement  is  good, 
the  lessons  are  simple,  and  the  book  pro* 
mises  to  be  useful. 

10.  Jnti-slavery  Reporter,  Nos»  75,  76. 
is  a  periodical  which  we  can  scarcely  ever 
read  with  patience.  We  wish  the  occasion 
of  it  were  discontinued.  It  is  provoking  to 
perceive  interest  and  power  contending 
against  the  claims  of  justice  and  humanity. 
It  has  been  justly  observed  that  slavery  has 
a  natural  tradency  to  blunt  the  amiable 
feelings  of  our  nature.  The  troth  of  this 
position  is  daily  exemplified,  not  only  in 
all  the  slavccultured  colonies,  but  among 
those  who,  in  this  country,  defend  that  m» 
human  system. 

11.  The  Voice  of  Humanity,  or  the 
Conduct  of  Man  towards  the  Brute  Crea* 
turn.  No,  IIL  (Nisbet,  London,)  exposes 
the  inhumanity  of  a  degraded  portion  of  our 
race  towards  the  anim&,  just  as  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter  does  the  conduct  of  man 
towards  his  own  species,  because  they  are 
defenceless,  and  have  black  skins.  The 
instances  of  wanton  barbarity  recorded  in 
this  number  are  almost  too  shocking  to  be 
transcribed. 

12.  Speeches  of  Mr.  William  Collins  of 
Glasgow,  delivered  at  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  in  favour  of  Temperance  &i- 
cieties,  (Whitteker,  London,)  enter  with 
much  animation  into  the  merits  of  this  im- 
portant subject.  The  author,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  actuated  by  a  zeal  untem- 
pered  with  prodence.  His  reasonings  are 
cogent  as  well  as  spirited,  and  his  calcula- 
tions and  conclusions  are  both  striking  and 
legitimate. 

13.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  SfC,  (Longman,  London,  1831,) 
will  furnish  much  amusing  information  to 
many  readers ;  but  it  will  be  found  chiefly 
interesting  to  political  financieni,  to  capi- 
talists, large  fundholders,  and  commercial 
men. 

14.  Thoughts  on  Usury  and  the  Bill 
System,  (Holdsworth  and  Ball,  London, 
1831,)  is  rather  a  religious  than  a  com- 
mercial pamphlet.  The  author  seems  to 
argue,  that  all  interest  received  for  money 
lent  is  usurious.  This  he  endeavours  to 
prove  from  scripture ;  but  we  cannot  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  success.  lie  has 
started  objections  which  he  has  not  an- 
sweied. 
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15.  The  Sabbath  Quettiony  one  of  Civil 
and  Reltgious  Liberty^  (Holdsworth,  Lon* 
don,)  is  discussed  with  reason,  temperance, 
and  propriety.  The  author  admits,  that,  as 
the  laws  now  stand,  they  are  insufficient  for 
the  security  of  the  conscientious  against  the 
unprincipled ;  but  he  thinks  that  a  law 
might  be  framed  which  would  secure  this 
palladium  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
We  fear  that  in  the  present  state  of  society 
many  formidable  obstacles  will  arise,  against 
which  no  legislative  enactments  can  guard. 

17.  Strictures  on  Predestination  Vindi- 
catedj  (fc.  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend^  (Croft, 
March,  Cambridgeshire,)  conduct  us  with- 
out ceremony  into  the  region  of  religious 
controversy,  in  which  the  old  pros  and  com 
of  departed  years  reappear,  with  scarcely 
any  change  of  raiment.  It  would  seem 
from  the  title-page,  that  a  Mr.  Jarrom  pub- 
lished some  discourses  on  the  9th  chapter  of 
the  Romans,  which  induced  a  Mr.  Felton 
to  come  forth  as  the  champion  of  predesti- 
nation. The  strictures  before  us  vindicate 
Mr.  Jarrom,  and  controvert  Mr.  Fulton's 
reply ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
quotations  given,  and  the  animadversions 
on  them,  Messrs.  Felton,  Antinomianism, 
and  Co.  are  hardly  beset.  The  name  of  the 
author  lies  concealed,  but  he  had  no  need 
to  allow  either  pride  or  humility  to  with- 
hold it.  He  knows  how  to  wield  the  pole- 
mic sword ;  and  Mr.  Felton,  we  presume, 
knows  how  to  feel  from  its  strokes.  Tlie 
subject,  however,  in  its  present  state,  will 
not  excite  much  interest  beyond  the  parties 
concerned,  and  their  respective  frienas  and 
acquaintance. 

18.  Twenty-mne  Original  Psalm  Tunes, 
Sfc.  by  J.  L  Cobbin,  (Westley  and  Davies, 
Loncfon,)  lend  their  aid  to  assist  congrega- 
tional singing,  by  banishing  the  accommo- 
dating catches  of  late  so  prevalent  in  our 
churches  and  chapels.  To  accomplish  this 
desirable  end,  they  are  well  adapted  to  do 
their  part.  Mr.  Cobbin's  tunes  are  devo- 
tionally  harmonious,  and  admirably  suited 
for  all  places  of  worship  in  which  the  con. 
gregations  sing. 

19.  An  Inquiry  into  the  present  Cir* 
cumstances  and  Character  of  England, 
(Seeley,  London,)  furnishes  a  frightful  pic- 
ture of  iniquity  and  distress.  The  former 
the  author  considers  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
and  thinks  we  in  vain  hope  for  an  exemp- 
tion from  calamity,  until  we  abandon  our 
sins.  His  reasonings  are  vigorous,  and 
supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  fate  of  an- 
cient nations ;  and  from  the  whole  he  infers 
the  necessity  of  national  and  individual  re- 
formation, as  that  which  can  alone  avert  a 
similar  iate. 


MISSIOKART  COMMUNICATIONS. — JEWS. 

During  the  progression  of  revolutionary 
principles  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe^ 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  marked  p>erse- 
cution  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  Hebrews, 
save  at  Hambro',  where  some  time  ago  they 
were  assailed  and  maltreated  by  the  popu- 
lace without  a  cause.  But  this  persecution, 
although  severe  for  the  moment,  was  of 
short  continuance,  and  tranquillity  is  again 
restored.  We  hope  the  christian  name 
will  never  more  be  thus  prostituted  ta  the 
yile  purposes  of  vindictive  superstition,  in 
that  or  in  any  other  city ;  but  that  every 
man  will  be  safe  from  coercion,  much  less 
punishment,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  free 
judgment  as  to  the  worship  of  God.  If 
mild  exhortations,  accompanied  with  sound 
reasonings  and  plain  gospel  truths,  fail  to 
become  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Grod^of 
conversion  to  tiue  Christianity,  will  satanic 
acts  of  violence  effect  this  ?  Satan  never 
did,  nor  ever  will,  cast  out  Satan,  much  less 
can  he  bring  into  any  soul  the  saving  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  such  acts  are  not  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Tlie  language  of  the  true 
missionary  is,  "  We  pray  you,  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God ;"  and  ex- 
hortation and  prayer  are  the  only  weapons 
of  the  missionary's  warfare. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  observe  in 
France  a  disposition  to  encourage  teaching 
amongst  the  Hebrews.  From  late  accounts, 
it  appears,  that  Hebrew  teachers  are  each 
to  receive  a  stipend,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  christian  teachers  in  that  nation, 
out  of  the  sums  set  apart  for  the  support  of 
christian  ministers  by  the  state. 

Amidst  a  community  where  teaching  is 
not  resorted  to  by  their  priests  or  rabbins, 
and  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  grossly 
ignorant  of  every  divine  institution,  even 
those  revealed  to  and  formed  by  those  emi- 
nent servants  of  God,  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  their  own 
mthers  and  brethren — teaching  is  an  acqui- 
sition of  the  last  importance.  Awed  into 
silence  and  submission  by  the  lofty  preten- 
sions to  wisdom  and  sanctity  of  rabbins, 
whose  mysteries  are  concealed,  rather  than 
taught,  in  huge  folios,  and  which,  when  ex- 
plained, set  aside  the  word  of  God,  and  set 
up  a  system  of  folly  and  impiety  detestable 
to  every  intelligent  mind,  whoever  will  cast 
in  his  mite,  in  the  good  work  of  imparting 
wisdom  to  captive  Israel,  will  deserve  well 
of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs.  Teach 
but  a  Hebrew  the  Old  Testament  thoroughly, 
and  he  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  become 
prepared  cordially  to  accept  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  embrace  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as 
the  true  Messiah,  the  only  Saviour  of  men. 
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In  Poland,  we  observe  with  pleasure, 
some  of  the  afflictive  restrictions  and  im« 
posts  formerly  imposed  upon  the  Hebrews 
removed,  and  trust  no  hostility  exists  in  that 
newly  formed  state  to  the  brethren  of  our 
Lord,  the  ancient  people  of  God. 

Into  Great  Britain,  from  various  nations, 
the  emigrants  of  Hebrews  have  been  of  late 
greater  than  usual.  Many  of  these  are  in 
distress,  in  fact  in  want  of  all  things ;  and 
not  a  few  are  under  divine  impressions, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  These,  however, 
for  the  most  part,  struggle  on,  and  rather 
bear  with  or  wear  down  their  convictions, 
than  dare  the  awful  consequences  of  apos« 
tacy,  viz.  rabbinical  vengeance.  O  that 
this  awful  persecution  were  no  more !  Alas, 
for  Israd !  She  groans  under  deeper  bond- 
age beneath  her  own  elders,  tlian  beneath 
her  captivity  amidst  the  Gentiles.  Yet 
there  are,  even  of  Israel,  who  put  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  a  living  faith,  and 
meekly  endure  all  things  for  His  sake  who 
died  for  them.  May  their  numbers  increase 
daily !  W.  Coldwell. 

King't  Sqware,  Feb,  19M,  1831. 


GLEANINGS. 


Serviee-iernf  Sjpirit.— The  higlily  ornamented  tree 
tbejimtf  mmctnmria,  or  mountain  ash,  affords  clnsters 
of  scarlet-red  berries,  which  have  a  remarkable  acerb 
and  bitterish  taste.  Tet  they  resemble  the  ffrape  in 
coolaiDinff  sngar  and  natnral  yeast,  in  the  doe  pro- 
portions to  produce  a  perfect  and  spontaneous  fer- 
mentation. HaTioff  expressed  a  Quantity  of  their 
juice,  I  left  it  to  ferment ;  and  when  the  wine  was 
perfect  it  was  distilled,  and  an  excellent  brandy  was 
obuined.  The  quantity  of  brandy  afforded  by  the 
berries  cannot  now  be  certainly  ascertained  ;  but .  I 
am  almost  sure,  that  one  gallon  of  the  juice  produced 
half  a  pint  of  spirit,  which  was  moderately  strong. 
It  is  Tory  probable  that  the  serrice-tree  might  be- 
come a  TeiT  Taluable  one,  if  all  its  properties  were 
known.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree ;  itt  timber  is  yaloable ; 
and  its  berries,  besides  being  beautiful,  are  eanable 
of  affinrding  an  excellent  brandy.— Dr.  Lardngrs  Ce- 
Jn«r  QfdSfftfriM,  toI.  iii. 

3W  Ctftun  tf  Ltea  Atmkum^.—A^  soon  as  the  sun 
rose,  the  Peruvian  camp  was  all  in  motion.  Ata- 
haalpa  wialwd  to  daaale  the  atrangera  by  ao  impos- 
iag  display  of  pomp  and  mafrniflceneo.  Piaarro,  on 
me  ochor  hand,  keeping  in  his  eye  the  success  of 
Conea  and  the  ftite  of  Monteauma,  resolved  to  de- 
cide at  once  the  destiny  of  Pern,  by  seising  the  per- 
son of  its  monarch.  A  great  part  of  the  day  was 
eoDsamed  by  Atahaalpa  In  preparations  to  heighten 
the  ^lendour  of  his  v>pearance.  At  length  the  pro- 
caarion  was  seen  approaching  by  the  *^paniards,  when 
their  patience  was  nearly  exhausted  by  delay.  Four 
harbioKera.  clothed  in  uniform,  marched  in  firont,  to 
clear  the  way  before  the  inca.  Next  came  the  prince 
himself,  borne  on  a  throne,  and  coTered  with  plumes 
of  feathera  and  omamenta  of  gold  and  silyer.  Some 
of  his  chief  coartiers  followed  in  similar  state. 
Bands  of  aingera  and  dancers  hoTcred  round  the 
loyal  train  ;  while  troopa,  amounting,  it  ia  said, 
to  thirty  thousand  men,  accompanied  the  pageant. 
The  Spaniards,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battie,  awaited 
in  silence  the  approach  of  the  PeruTian  procession. 
When  the  inca  was  near  enough  to  be  addressed, 
ftther  ValTcrde,  the  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  atep- 
ped  forward,  and  deliTored  a  q>eeeh,  in  which  the 
moat  aayMerioaa  doctrines  of  religion  jrere  mixed 
with  the  moat  unwarrantable  assumptions  of  politi- 
cal powers,  and  in  which  he  exhorted  the  PeruTian 
monarch  to  embrace  the  Christian  Ikith,  end  to 
acknowledge  himaelf  the  yaasal  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
'Jhis  baranrne,  of  which  all  that  was  not  unintelli- 
gible, was  highly  offensive,  drew  from  the  inca,  who 
^>pean  not  to  have  wprehended  any  danger  firom  the 
kandfnl  of  SpaniarA  whom  he  saw  before  him,  a 
irm  and  eontemptnoos  reply.  The  aignal  of  atlaiok 
was  immediately  given.  Piaarro,  with  a  chosen  band, 


mahad  forward  to  aaiaa  the  in<!a':  tad,  notwithstand- 
ing the  seal  with  which  the  Peruviana  aonght  to 
defend  the  peraon  of  their  monarch,  the  unfortunate 
AuhuaJpa  was  carried  off  a  prisoner.  An  immsnse 
booty  was  found  on  the  field ;  aud  thia  aingle  stroke 
of  fortune  seemed  at  once  to  VMitr  the  hopes  of  the 
most  ardent  imaginations.— i>r.  Lardiur*s  JMintt 
CpeiapitJukf  vol.  xl. 

HMstum  Dumandt.—Then  are  few  who  have  not 
heard  of  the  discovery  of  diamonds  made  by  two  of 
Baron  Von  Humboldt'a  companions,  when  exploring 
the  weatem  declivity  of  the  Ural  mountains  in 
Russian- Asia,  in  June,  18S9.  They  were  found  on 
the  esutes  of  Count  Porlier,  which  are  160  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  town  of  Perm,  are  of  the  fineet  water, 
and  of  a  quality  approaching  more  to  the  Indian  than 
the  BrasiUan  diamond.  During  the  present  summer 
0890)  the  search  waa  renewed  with  increased  acti- 
vity, and  Profefsor  Engulhart  of  Dorpat,  who  is  em- 
einpioyed  on  a  second  visit  in  those  reaions,  writes  to 
a  German  friend,  that  seven  more  oismoods  have 
been  discovered  among  the  gold  dust,  on  the  same 

Broperty,  and  on  the  same  Mx>t  where  the  same  num- 
er  were  found  last  year.    They  weigh  firom  S-8  and 
2  3  of  a  kant  to  one  karat  each. 

A  Pn6€.—Tht  man  who  is  readier  with  a  sermon 
than  a  aixpence  to  the  mendicant  at  his  gate— who  ia 
so  pious  himself  that  he  is  afraid  of  encouraging  pro- 
fligacy by  giving  alms  to  beggars  of  suspicious  mora- 
lity^who  stints  his  table,  lest  excess  of  creature  com- 
forts should  beget  pride  and  lasciviousuass  in  hie 
household,  end  Is  austere  and.  harsh  to  his  depend- 
anta,  leat  by  mildness  he  might  make  them  forget 
they  are  servants— may  be  a  very  respectable  sort  of 

eerson,'and  of  good  repute  with  the  world,  vet  he  is 
ttt  an"  indifferent  Christian,  let  his  attendance  at 
church  or  at  meeting-house  be  aa  punctual  as  it 
may,— FamilgLit.  Bntuh  SadpUfn :  Skora. 

Amtriemn  Eiimutu,— In  New  York,  a  lady  never 
takes  the  arm  of  a  gentieman.  unless  he  is  a  relative, 
mr  one  to  whom  aha  is  about  to  be  married.  I'o  be 
seen  arm  in  arm,  is  to  say,  *'  We  are  engaged  ;"  at 
leaat  such  is  the  construction  adopted  by  this  rastidi- 
ous  people,  llie  ladies,  therefore,  in  general,  are 
forced  to  ahuo  the  ordinsry  familiarities  of  polite 
behaviour,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  their  being 
engaged  to  every  man  in  whose  company  they  may 
happen  to  be,  and  to  prevent  the  disagreeable  report 
of  a  match  having  "  fallen  through,*'  in  which  they 
might  be  supposed;  interested,  firom  the  bare  fkot  of 
their  having  tolerated  civility.  A  slight  touch  of  the 
elbow  of  a  lady,  intended  as  an  auxiliary  when 
croesing  a  gutter,  treading  a  broken  pavement,  or 
atepping  over  a  thimbleful  of  water,  constitutes  the 

Srescribed  homage  of  a  New  York  beau.  This  pru- 
ish  custom  of  affected  reciprocal  reserve  must  be 
prejudicial  to  the  poUtetst  of  the  place.  It  reondiatea 
the  characteristic  ease  and  elegance  of  good  breed- 
ing, and  maintains  an  awkward  distinction  in  mixed 
society :  gentlemen  are  compelled  to  *'  keep  at  their 
distance,**^  and  ladiea  are  rendered  foolishly  timorous 
to  escape  the  on  dits  of  officious  observers.  The 
exhibition  of  one  feet  will  shew  the  excessive  ab- 
surdity of  this  rule  of  society,  which  is  too  frequently 
adopted  even  in  cities  more  southern  than  New 
York.  A  voung  lady,  while  walking  with  a  gentie^ 
man,  atumoled,  and  when  her  companion,  to  prevent 
her  fall,  graaped  her  hand  somewhat  tightiy,  '*  Oh, 
Sir  !*'  she  simpered,  "  if  it  comes  to  that,  you  most 
adc  my  pa  V'—A^nerican  jMgwr. 

Sinmuuniulism.-'A  most  extraordinary  ease  of  sleep- 
walking occurred  in  the  Castle  Hill,  Edinburgh,  only 
a  few  weeks  since.  A  tenant  in  the  attic  or  one 
of  the  old  houses  there,  which  is  five  stories  high, 
was  alarmed  by  a  snoring  on  the  roof,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  watch,  a  man  waa  discovsred  lying  fost 
ssleep  on  the  house-top,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  edge 
of  the  slates.  The  question  was,  how  to  get  him 
relieved  firom  his  dangerous  situation.  M'Donald, 
the  captain  of  the  red  engine,  was  had  recourse  to, 
who  immediately  brought  from  head-quartera  the 
proper  tackle  for  lowering  persons  from  such  sitna- 
tions  in  eases  of  fire,  as  practised  in  the  late  exercises 
of  the  Are  establishment.  The  belt  waa  put  round 
the  waist  of  the  sleeper,  and  he  was  lowered  in  the 
most  spproved  manner,  and  in  the  greatest  safety,  to 
the  street.  On  his  beingawakened  he  proved  to  be 
a  smith,  named  Joseph  Brooks,  who  resided  in  the 
tenement  adjoining,  and  who  could  only  account  for 
the  aituation  in  which  he  was  found,  by  a  habit  of 
aleep-walking,  to  which  he  is  addicted,  lie  had  been 
drinking  the  night  before,  and  aopposes  that,  on  hie 
way  home,  he  had  mistaken  the  house-top  for  his 
own  bed.  He  states  that  on  one  occasion,  about  four 
years  ago,  he  arose  ftt>m  his  bed  in  Stirling,  walked 
to  the  Forth,  and  swam  across,  and  only  awoke  on 
reaching  the  oppoaite  bank.  On  another  oocaaion,  also* 
he  arose  in  his  sleep,  kindled  his  mother's  fire,  and 
after 'making  porridge  for  the  whole  fkmily,  lay  down 
again  in  baa.  quite  uacoMcioiia  of  the  transaction.— 
(Mtdtmum  Merevn,      . 


C^M.— Tita  mlelt,  u  lb*  Wmi  Indl*  menhmiita  Lttiii.^i«M»l  Sir  GHrfi  B^my. 

sbHiTiln  .peiiiion,  U  no.  Hicduihfl  nlitrim  PuiVll.ofVi.w.  In  UisEu(-B«eup(i»i  Akhir' 

EctDl,      It*  pnuiil  prict  in  band  ii  *!•.  init  ilm  Tomli ;  and  Jilnw  Bmr. 

r  ii  Ml.    IF  il  nrt  hduimI,  fiBllin  could  now  Pan  V.  nt  inumiiriiu  of  DaiW  Ud  CiiniirdI;- 

■nppl7    thamaalTH  »illi   coSaa   a(  M.  par  ponad.—  CammaoccmtDI  of  Comirall. 


ptnaiHun,  Ml  Um  I«rd  BMwp  of  CbKar. 

A  lUrd  aerJHi^S^^an'QuMilo'Diafi  Ca^,*' 

FriasdlT  Viuior,  U  ToU.  »IlKUd  In  fon. 

VI  Man  Libnriai. 

Plt^g  •Hik  God.  - 

Graca  and  Ij>»*  barond  Gifta :  a  Sannon  pretch«d 
^^^C<^n  iha  Lord  Marsr.    Br  iLa  Re<.  w.  Brldga. 

Irilh  Eilricli  from  b«  l))Iry.*™^  "™'' 

Liiuia  lo  a  Mnihar  oa  A*  Can  nfliarlD&it,  Ina 
^TJioa|btt  Id  HatlnmeDt :  Id  a  BuaJI  TuluiDd  i    By 

itm  inmflifiW.-WlHn   tba  KiDKlialdila  ■  f.SSX  ■•  '"'•  *d"' 

..  u  .  ,™=all.rirCr.PUahla  hnmoar.  or  1.  an.losa  u  SnSiJ?^ 
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MEMOIR    OF   THE    LATE    AEVEREND    ROBERT   HALL,    D.  D. 

(With  a  Porfrait) 

The  name  of  Robert  Hall  is  so  well  known  to  the  Christian  public,  that, 
even  by  persons  who  differ  from  him  in  religious  sentiment,  it  is  rarely 
mentioned  without  the  respect  and  veneration  which  unaffected  piety  and 
superior  talents  never  fail  to  command.  While  living,  he  was  followed  by 
the  plaudits  of  fame,  which  he  disdained  to  court.;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
death  to  teach  his  friends  how  sincerely  and  extensively  he  was  beloved,  and 
how  deeply  and  universally  his  loss  has  been  deplored. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Hall,  whose  name  also  was  Robert,  was  an  excellent 
and  highly  esteemed  minister  of  the  Particular  Baptist  persuasion.  During 
many  years  he  was  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Arnsby,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester;  and  was  also  a  leading  man  in  the  Northamptonshire  association, 
being  venerated,  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  his  piety,  wisdom,  and  amiable 
spirit.  He  was.  the  author  of  a  popular  little  work,  entitled  *'  A  Help  to 
Zion's  Travellers,"  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  is  still  in 
circulation.  Of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
friends,  and  travelled  seventy  miles  to  assist  at  his  ordination. 

His  son,  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom 
at  Arnsby,  the  residence  of  his  father,  in  May,  1764,  and  from  his  infancy 
was  trained  up  under  a  sense  of  his  duty,  both  to  God  and  man.  Nor  were 
the  advice  and  example  of  his  pious  parent  bestowed  upon  him  in  vain.  In 
early  life  his  love  of  useful  knowledge,  and  his  facility  in  acquiring  it,  gave 
strong  indications  of  a  powerful  intellect,  which,  ripening  into  maturity,  fully 
gratified  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends.  As  a  proof  of  his 
precocious  powers,  it  has  been  said,  that,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  was  able 
to  comprehend  the  acute  metaphysical  reasonings  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan 
Edwards,  in  his  profound  argumentative  treatises  on  the  ''  Freedom  of  the 
Human  Will,  and  on  the  Affections." 

On  leaving  the  paternal  abode,  he  was  placed  in  the  academy  of  the  late 
ingenious  Mr.  John  Ryland,  of  Northampton,  from  which  place  he  after- 
wards removed  to  the  institution  established  at  Bristol  for  the  education  of 
young  men  intended  for  the  ministry,  among  the  Particular  Baptists.  At 
this  time,  the  management  of  this  seminary  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Caleb 
Evans,  who  also  officiated  as  pastor  of  a  respectable  congregation  adjoining, 
in  Broadmead.  Mr.  Evans  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  of  fervent 
piety,  of  captivating  eloquence,  and  of  liberal  sentiments  on  disputable  points 
in  theology.  To  this  gentleman,  it  is  more  than  probable,  the  pupil  was 
indebted  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  catholic  spirit,  and  utter  freedom 
from  bigotry,  which  distinguished  him  in  after  Hfe. 

Between  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  a  mental  congeniality  was  soon  percep- 
tible ;  this  speedily  gi*ew  to  mutual  attachment,  which  eveiT  circumstance  so 
conspired  to  augment,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  the  latter  was  already 
marked  as  the  intended  successor  of  the  principal,  both  in  the  church  and 
the  academy. 
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The  mind  of  Mr.  Hall  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
eternal  things,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  went  forth  to  call  sinners  to 
repentance.  His  preaching,  however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  villages  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  abode;  but  in  all  places  he  was  most  cordially  received,  as  a 
young  man  of  more  than  common  promise. 

Shortly  after  this  he  was  removed  to  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  his  fellow-student,  Mr.  (now  Sir  James)  Mackintosh ; 
who,  though  somewhat  younger  than  himself,  took  great  delight  in  classical 
literature.  During  his  residence  at. Aberdeen,  which  was  nearly  four  years, 
Mr.  Hall  regularly  attended  the  lectures  of  the  learned  Dr.  George  Camp- 
bell, professor  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  at  Marischad  College. 
At  intervals,  however,  and  especially  in  the  vacations,  he  excrc^fed  his 
preaching  talents,  as  we  learn  from  the  diary  of  his  friend  Mr.  Fuller,  who, 
under  the  date  of  May,  1784,  has  made  the  following  entry :  '^  Heard  Mr. 
Robert  Hall,  jun.  from  '  He  that  increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow.* 
Felt  very  solemn  on  hearing  some  parts.  O  that  I  could  keep  more  near  to 
God.     How  good  it  is  to  draw  near  to  him." 

On  leaving  the  college,  Mr.  Hall  took  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts,  and 
soon  after  repaired  to  Bristol,  where  he  became  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Evans  in 
the  academy,  and  his  coadjutor  in  the  ministry.  In  this  city  he  was  exceed- 
ingly followed  and  admired,  by  a  multitude  of  highly  respectable  bearers. 
*'  I  well  remember,**  says  an  eye-witness, ''  to  have  seen,  oftener  than  once, 
the  meetine  crowded  to  excess;  and,  among  the  hearers,  many  learned 
divines,  and  even  dignitaries,  of  the  established  church." 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  popularity,  a  dark  cloud  arose,  which  spread  a 
gloom  over  the  congregation,  and  threatened  to  deprive  the  Christian  world 
of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  Some  alarming  symptoms  of  an  intellec- 
tual nature  appeared,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  removed  to  his  friends, 
in  Leicestershire,  where,  by  judicious  treatment,  the  malady  was  subdued, 
and  his  great  and  noble  mind  regained  its  perfect  liberty  and  former 
power. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Hall  laboured  under  this  severe  affliction. 
Dr.  Evans  died ;  but  his  assistant  and  friend,  unable  to  become  his  successor, 
the  trustees  and  congregation  elected  the  younger  Mr.  Ryland,who,  accept- 
ing the  pastoral  charge,  continued  with  them  until  his  death,  when,  in  182(), 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hall. 

On  recovering  from  his  affliction,  and  finding  that  his  prospects  in 
Bristol  had  been  defeated,  Mr.  Hall  visited  Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of 
1790,  and  preached  as  a  candidate  for  the  pastoral  office  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  tnat  city;  and  gaining  the  approlmtion  of  his  hearers,  he  was 
chosen  pastor  early  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  letter  of  invitation  from  the 
church  to  Mr.  Hall  was  published  in  a  pamphlet,  written  by  Mr.  Nash, 
of  Royston,  entitled  '*»  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution." 

It  is  well  known  that,  prior  to  this  time,  the  Baptist  church  in  Cambridge 
had  been  under  the  pastoral  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
Robinson,  who  has  been  generally  thought  to  have  degenerated  into 
Socinianism.  Many  in  the  congregation,  therefore,  were  not  prepared 
to  hear  the  doctrine  advanced  by  Mr.  Hall,  nor  disposed  to  receive  it. 
This  circumstance  will  readily  account  for  the  following  incidental  occur- 
rence. 

The  first  sermon  Mr.  Hall  preached  at  Cambridge,  after  he  became  a 
settled  pastor,  was  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  Imme- 
diately after  the  service,  one  of  the  congregation,  who  had  followed  poor 
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Mr.  Robinson  through  all  his  changes  of  sentiment,  until  he  was  hovering 
oyer  the  very  undefinabie  barrier  which  separates  the  colder  Socinianism 
from  infidelity,  went  into  the  vestry,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Hall,  this  preaching 
won't  do  for  us  :  it  will  only  suit  a  congregation  of  old  women  !''  "Do  you 
mean  my  sermon,  sir,  or  the  doctrine  ?"  "  Your  doctrine,**  **  Why  is  it 
that  the  doctrine  will  only  do  for  old  women  V  "  Because  it  may  suit  the 
musings  of  people  tottering  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave.**  **  Thank  you, 
sir,  for  your  concessions.  The  doctrine  will  not  suit  people  of  any  age,  if  it 
is  not  true ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it  is  equally  important  at  every  age.  So  that, 
you  will  hear  it  again,  if  you  hear  me." 

But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  individual  noticed  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  by  persons  of  more  discernment  Mr.  Hall's  doc- 
trines were  most  cordially  received.  In  a  general  view,  indeed,  he  found  the 
church  in  a  torpid  state.  Many  had  left  their  first  love,  and,  although  they- 
had  a  name  to  live,  it  was  too  evident  that  the  form  of  godliness  was  not 
accompanied  with  its  power. 

The  important  truths  of  the  gospel,  however,  which  they  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  hear,  were  now  again  brought  before  them,  so  that  many  who, 
had  hitherto  considered  morality  as  the  all  in  all  of  Christianity,  soon  began 
to  see  that  divine  revelation  is  something  more  that  a  system  of  ethics. 
Through  the  luminous  appeals  made  by  Mr.  Hall  to  the  volume  of  inspira- 
tion, the^  were  induced  to  believe  that  the  doctiine  of  the  atonement  is  not 
a  figurative  expression,  but  a  vital  principle,  without  which  an  outward  con- 
formity of  morals  to  any  given  rules,  can  be  of  no  account  in  the  sight  of 
God.  The  change  which  followed  this  mode  of  preaching,  and  these  doc- 
trines, was  soon  apparent ;  and  the  young  pastor  was  not  ungrateful  that 
his  labours  had  been  thus  owned  and  blessed  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
church. 

Mr.  Hall  continued  in  Cambridge  from  1791,  until  the  year  1806,  when  a 
severe  personal  malady  compelled  him  for  a  season  to  relinquish  the  pastoral 
office.  This  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  sorrow.  During 
the  years  of  his  ministry  in  Cambridge,  he  had  seen  the  church  committed 
to  his  care,  raised  from  a  state  of  comparative  death,  to  health  and  vigour, 
and  manifesting  all  the  indications  of  renovated  life.  The  members  had 
increased  both  in  numbers  and  in  piety,  and  the  congregation  had  assumed 
an  aspect  of  respectability  and  seriousness,  which  furnished  decisive  evidence 
that  the  word  had  not  been  preached  to  them  in  vain.  But  in  the  midst  of 
this  usefulness,  he  had  been  torn  from  an  affectionate  people,  under  circum 
stances  which  rendered  it  somewhat  doubtful  if  he  would  ever  be  able  to 
resume  bis  pastoral  labours.  Under  this  conviction,  another  minister  was 
chosen  ;  so  that  Mr.  Hall,  on  his  recovery,  found  his  pulpit  already 
occupied. 

He  was  not,  however,  left  long  without  employment.  The  Baptist  church 
in  Leicester  being  in  want  of  a  minister,  Mr.  Hall  was  requested  to  fill  the 
office  ;  and,  after  due  deliberation,  he  accepted  the  invitation.  Here  also, 
on  his  arrival,  he  found  the  church  in  a  languid  condition.  The  chapel 
would  not  contain  more  than  about  three  hundred  persons,  but  even  this 
number  did  not  attend;  the  members  were  poor,  and  the  congregations 
scanty.  His  preaching,  however,  soon  created  a  considerable  stir.  Many, 
attracted  by  his  doctrines,  and  others  allured  by  his  eloquence,  were  induced 
to  attend  his  ministry ;  so  that  very  shortly  the  building  was  found  to  be  too 
contracted  to  accommodate  the  crowds  that  attended.  An  enlargement  of  its 
dimensions  speedily  took  place,  but  this  was  soon  found  insufficient,  and 
another  addition  was  made  ;  but  even  this  was  so  inadeouate,  that  a  third 
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became  necessary,  and  it  was  again  enlarged,  so  as  to  seat  about  eleven 
hundred  persons,  and  the  members  increased  in  due  proportion. 

Mr.  Hall  had  not  been  long  settled  in  Leicester,  before  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rev.  Mr.  T.  Robinson,  well  known  as  the  author  of  a 
celebrated  work,  entitled,  "  Scripture  Characters,"  and  then  vicar  of  St. 
Mary's.  Between  these  individuals  the  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  a 
genuine  and  permanent  friendship,  which  death  alone  was  able  to  dissolve. 
On  the  great  and  leading  truths  of  Christianity,  their  views  were  similar  ;  in 
sentiment,  both  were  liberal ;  and  possessing  talents  of  a  superior  order,  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  minor  points  was  ever  suffered  to  disturb  their  sub- 
sisting harmony.  The  eulogium  which  Mr.  Hall  passed  on  the  character  of 
his  deceased  friend  at  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  in  Leicester,  shortly  after 
his  death,  is  at  once  a  master-piece  of  eloquence  in  itself,  and  a  faithful  por- 
trait of  departed  worth. 

Mr.  Hail,  having  remained  in  Leicester  about  twenty  years,  received,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Ryland,  in  Bristol,  in  1825,  an  invitation  to  succeed  him  in 
his  pastoral  charge,  and  in  the  presidency  of  the  academy.  This  occasioned 
a  severe  struggle  in  his  own  mind,  and  was  a  subject  of  much  emotion  among 
the  members  of  his  church,  who  had  enjoyed  his  ministry  for  so  long  a 
period.  A  sense,  however,  of  public  duty,  at  length  prevailed  over  all  private 
considerations,  and  in  the  month  of  March,  1826,  he  took  his  departure  from 
Leicester,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  Bristol.  Here  he  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  official  situation,  until  death  terminated  his  career  of  use- 
fulness, and  snatched  him  from  a  multitude  of  friends,  by  whom  he  was  sin- 
cerely beloved,  leaving  them  to  lament  a  loss  which  cannot  easily  be  repaired. 

Of  Mr.  Hairs  illness,  death,  funeral,  and  general  character,  the  following 
extracts  will  furnish  a  faithful  delineation.  In  the  Bristol  papers  the  solemn 
event  is  thus  announced  : — 

"  It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  announce  the  decease  of  the  above  able, 
pious,  and  distinguished  minister  of  the  Baptist  congregation  in  this  city. 
Mr.  H.  had  been  long  a  sufferer  from  illness,  but  continued  his  pastoral 
duties  until  a  fortnight  since.  On  the  10th  of  February,  he  experienced  an 
attack  of  the  disorder  to  which  he  had  been  long  subject,  just  before  the 
commencement  of  a  service  at  Broadmead,  in  which  he  was  that  evening  to 
have  engaged.  His  disorder  continued  to  increase ;  and  after  great  suffer- 
ing, borne  with  exemplary  patience,  and  in  full  confidence  in  the  atoning 
merits  of  our  Saviour,  he  expired  on  Monday,  the  21st  of  February,  at  four 
p.  m,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  at  his  residence  in  Ashley  Place. 

''His  name  stood  prominent  as  one  of  the  first  pulpit  orators  of  the  day ; 
his  oratory  was  not  loud,  forcible,  and  overpowering,  like  some  distinguished 
individuals,  whose  powers  have  been  compared  to  the  thunder  of  cataracts ; 
but  it  was  soft,  mellifluous,  rich,  deep,  and  fluent,  as  the  flowing  of  a  mighty 
river; — ^to  this  he  added  an  earnestness  and  fervency  which  impressed  his 
audience  with  the  sincerity  of  his  belief.  We  do  not  understand  that  he 
ever  published  any  series  of  sermons ;  but  those  detached  ones  that  he  did, 
only  added  to  the  regret  that  he  had  not  more  fully  committed  to  the  press 
his  valuable  discourses. 

**  While  residing  at  Cambridge  he  became  known  to,  and  admired  by,  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  age.*     From  this  celebrated  seat  of 

*  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  renerally  known,  that  Dr.  Barrington,  Bhbop  of  Darham,  offered  Mr.  H. 
hiirh  preferment  in  the  cbnren,  if  he  would  be  ordained  in  it ;  but  thin  flattering  offer  he,  from  contcien- 
tiouR  inotiyes,  declined.  To  the  preceding  act  of  rigorooi  adherence  to  purity  of  principle,  may  be  added 
the  following  instance  of  his  genuine  modesty.  In  September,  1817,  the  honorary  decree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  on  him  unsolicited,  by  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  But  !«iu'h  was  his  humility,  that  the  few 
friends  who  were  aware  of  tte  circumstance,  could  never  persuade  him  to  assume  the  title. 
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learning  be  went  to  Leicester,  and  from  Leicester  he  was  called,  by  the  con- 
gregation of  Baptists  in  Bristol,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Ryland,  at  Broad- 
mead,  in  1 826.  How  well  he  fulfilled  his  arduous  duties,  the  affection  and 
sympathy  of  his  flock  are  the  best  evidence.  Mr.  H.  has  left  a  widow,  one 
son,  and  three  daughters.  His  death,  to  them,  and  to  his  numerous  admirers 
and  friends,  is  a  great  and  irreparable  loss,  but  to  himself  gain  unspeakable ; 
by  it  he,  no  doubt,  exchanges  a  state  of  pain  and  suffering  for  one  of 
unbounded  bliss." — Bristol  Gazette,  Feb.  24th,  1831. 

'*  Death  is  an  event  of  such  ordinary  occurrence,  that  it  produces  a  deep 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  only  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  the 
departed  individual  was  rendered  a  conspicuous  or  important  portion  of 
human  society — as  the  possessor  of  uncommon  qualities,  or  the  instrument  of 
extensive  effects.  That  such  an  individual  existed  in  the  late  Robert  Hall, 
none  who  were  acquainted  with  his  character,  his  ministry,  or  his  writings, 
will  for  a  moment  question.  To  consign  in  silence  to  the  weekly  record  of 
death,  the  sudden  removal  from  our  world  of  a  man  so  prominent  in  whatever 
has  the  strongest  claim  on  intellectual,  moral,  or  religious  admiration,  would 
leave  a  degree  of  reproach  on  that  city  which  has  been  blessed  and  honoured 
by  his  presence  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  valuable  lifb.  By  this 
melancholy  event,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  and  splendour  has  been 
eclipsed;  and  death  has  seldom  claimed  a  richer  spoil. 

**  To  speak  of  this  incomparable  man  in  language  proportioned  to  his 
merit,  is  far  beyond  the  pretension  of  this  hasty  memorial :  his  just  eulogy 
would  require  an  eloquence  like  that  which  his  generous  spirit  has  so  often 
displayed  at  the  grave  of  departed  excellence ;  like  that  with  which  he  has 
represented  the  feelings  of  the  nation  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte — 
the  feelings  of  Leicester  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Robinson — or  those  of  Bristol 
on  that  of  Dr.  Ryland ;  an  eloquence  like  that  which  has  so  long  charmed 
into  admiring  attention  the  thousands  who  hung  upon  his  lips.  The  tones  of 
that  hallowed  oratory  haunt  us  at  this  moment  with  a  mental  echo  that  will 
not  soon  die  away :  but,  alas !  the  living  voice,  or  another  like  it,  will  be 
heard  no  more ! 

''  In  the  sublime  and  boundless  themes  of  religious  contemplation,  this 
sacred  orator,  this  Christian  Demosthenes,  triumphed,  as  in  an  element  con- 
genial with  the  amplitude  and  grandeur  of  his  mind.  His  preaching  was  as 
far  superior,  in  magnificence  of  thought  and  expression,  to  ordinary  preaching, 
as  the  Paradise  Lost  is  superior  to  other  poetry.  It  was,  if  such  an  image 
may  be  allowed,  like  harmony  poured  forth  by  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings. 
But  he  has  himself  unconsciously  portrayed  it,  in  his  exquisite  remarks  on 
the  preaching  of  Mr,  Robinson. 

"  *  You  have  most  of  you  witnessed  his  pulpit  exertions,  on  that  spot  where 

*  he  was  accustomed  to  retain  a  listening  throng,  awed,  penetrated,  delighted, 

*  and  instructed,  by  his  manly  unaffected  eloquence.  Who  ever  heard  him, 
'  without  feeling  a  persuasion  that  it  was  the  man  of  God  who  addressed  him ; 

*  or  without  being  struck  by  the  perspicuity  of  his  statements,  the  solidity  of  his 
'  thoughts,  or  the  rich  unction  of  his  spirit  ?  It  was  the  harp  of  David,  which, 
'  touched  by  his  powerful  hand,  sent  forth  more  than  mortal  sounds,  and 
'  produced  an  impression  far  more  deep  and  permanent  than  the  thunder  of 

*  Demosthenes,  or  the  splendid  conflagrations  of  Cicero !' 

"  The  enei^es  of  this  great  spirit  were  concentrated  in  devotion,  conse- 
crated, through  a  long  course  of  years,  to  the  religious  benefit  of  man,  and 
the  glory  of  a  redeeming  God.  The  intellectual  sublimity  and  beauty  of  his 
mind  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  moral  elevation  and  spiritual  grace  of 
his  character.     The  singular  humility  of  his  heart,  the  remarkable  ^ 
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and  affability  of  his  deportment,  presented  an  affecting  contrast  to  the  splen- 
dour of  his  genius :  his  conscientious  and  unearthly  indifference  to  fame  or 
emolument,  was  rendered  the  more  striking  by  his  ability  to  command  them, 
had  he  wished,  with  his  tongue  and  with  his  pen. 

'^  Combining  the  intellect  of  a  Paschal  with  the  oratory  of  a  Massillon,  he 
retained  through  life  a  transparent  simplicity  and  sincenty,  as  great  as  the 
wonders  of  his  reason  and  eloquence ;  while  his  endowments  were  embalmed 
and  crowned  by  a  seraphic  piety.  But  praise  is  useless  her^— <  his  iMraise  is 
in  all  the  churches :'  so  long  as  genius,  nallowed  and  sublimed  by  devotion, 
shall  command  veneration,  the  name  of  Robert.  Hall  will  be  remembered 
among  the  brightest  examples  of  sainted  talent — and,  above  all,  *  his  record 
is  on  high ;'  he  has  passed  from  a  state  of  protracted  suffering  into  that  glory 
to  which  he  had  long  and  fervently  aspired,  and  which  he  had  often  por- 
trayed with  the  vividness  of  one  who  had  caught  an  anticipating  glimpse  of 
the  beatific  vision." — Farley^ $  Bristol  Joumtd. 

Among  the  many  sketches  of  this  extraordinary  man,  that  have  been  already 
given  by  different  persons,  the  following  brief,  but  characteristic  touches, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  They  were  taken  down  as  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Melville,  of  Camden  Chapel,  Camberwell,  on  February  27th  last: — 
'^  I  cannot  refer  you  to  a  better  antidote  against  infidelity,  than  a  sermon  on 
modem  infidelity,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall.  If  majesty  of  composition — , 
closeness  of  argument — ^flow  of  eloquence — ^but,  above  aU,  fervour  of  piety, 
can  delight  you,  you  will  find  them  all  united  in  that  great  composition.. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  greatest  work  which  has  been  left  us  by. this  gifted  man, 
who  has,  within  the  past  week,  entered  into  that  rest  for  which  he  had  so 
long  sighed. 

'^  Though  the  living  voice  be  for  ever  hushed  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb,, 
yet  shall  this  sermon  remain,  to  after  ages,  an  impregnable  barrier  against  all 
the  assaults  of  infidelity.  Though  a  minister  of  a  sect,  from  which  we,  as 
members  of  an  apostolic  church,  widely  differ,  he  was  a  prime  master  of 
divinity.  His  oratory  was  the  oratory  of  thought.  He  carried*  his  auditory 
with  resistless  energy  before  him,  one  idea  not  departing  till  a  greater  and 
loftier  filled  its  room." 

The  funeral  of  the  Rev.  R.  Hall  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  3d  of 
March.  About  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  Uie  procession  left  Ashley  Place ; 
and,  on  its  arrival  at  the  Baptist  Seminary,  it  was  joined  by  the  students,  the 
Dissenting  and  Wesleyan  Ministers  of  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
the  congregation  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  procession,  which  now 
amounted  to  several  hundreds,  proceeded  to  Broadmead.  On  arriving  at  the 
chapel,  the  body  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  centre  aisle,  imme- 
diately under  the  pulpit.  As  soon  as  the  persons  composing  the  congre- 
gation had  seated  themselves,  the  funeral  service  was  commenced  by  singing 
the  90th  Psalm — **  0  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson 
then  ascended  the  pulpit,  and,  having  read  a  part  of  the  15th  chapter  of  St. 
PauFs  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  offered  up  a  most  solemn  and 
impressive  prayer.  The  17th  Hymn  of  the  1st  Book  of  Dr.  Watt's  Collec- 
tion having  been  sung,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crisp  delivered  an  affecting  funeral 
oration ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  body  was  removed  from  the  chapel, 
and  deposited  in  a  vault  behind  the  pulpit  with  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Ryland.. 
The  Rev.  W.  Thorpe  concluded  the  service  by  prayer.  Notwithstanding  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  the  chapel  was  in  some  places  crowded  to. 
excess,  the  galleries  filled  with  ladies  attired  in  deep  mourning.  The  chapel 
was  rendered  peculiarly  mournful  on  this  solemn  occasion,  by  the  frontage 
of  the  galleries  and  the  pulpit  being  hung  with  black  cloth.     Tlie  respect  and 
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esteem  in  wbich  the  worthy  pastor  was  held  by  his  congregation,  were  fully 
ag>arent  in  every  countenance ;  and  his  memory  will,  no  doubt,  be  long  and 
a^ctionaiely  cherished  by  his  beloved  flock. 

Hie  funeral  sermon  was  preached  at  Broadmead  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hughes, 
of  Battersea,  from  Job  xiv.  14.  on  Sunday  morning,  March  6th,  to  a  crowded 
congr^ation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  was  a  very  suitable,  chaste, 
and  descriptive  discourse.  As  an  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Hall  was  held,  and  that  his  removal  is  considered  a  public  loss,  we  under- 
stand that  the  pulpits  of  other  chapels  were  covered  with  black  cloth,  and 
know  that  discourses  suitable  to  the  occasion  were  delivered,  to  commemorate 
his  worth.  The  immediate  cause  of  Mr.  HalFs  death  was  a  disease  of  the 
hearL  "Hie  post  mortem  examination,  it  is  said,  did  not  disclose  the  cause  of 
the  ezcmciating  pain  that  he  was  accustomed  to  endure  in  his  back,  when 
ID  an  erect  position.     A  calculus  was  found  in  the  kidney. 

That  Mr.  Hall's  death  was  in  perfect  unison  with  his  life,  the  following 
brief  memorial  of  his  last  moments  will  fully  attest  ''  He  lingered  untU 
fear  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  when  he  uttered  these  words,  '  I  have  a 
desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ.  Come,  Lord  Jesus ;  come  quickly.* 
In  a  few  minutes  his  prayer  was  answered,  and  he  was  admitted  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  that  adorable  Saviour,  whom,  having  loved  and  faith- 
fully served,  he  longed  to  behold  face  to  face." 

For  many  valuable  and  interesting  observations,  incorporated  in  this  nar- 
rative, we  have  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Woolwich, 
#ho,  for  many  years,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased.  A  memoir, 
>ublished  in  the  Imperial  Magazine  for  December,  1827,  has  also  furnished 
in  outline  of  Mr.  Hall's  early  life.  For  a  still  more  considerable  portion, 
lowever,  of  the  infonnation  imbodied  in  this  biographical  sketch,  respecting 
Hr.  Hall's  residence  in  Bristol,  his  death,  funeral  solemnities,  the  attach- 
nent  of  his  numerous  friends,  and  the  delineation  of  his  character — ^together 
xith  several  valuable  extracts  from  his  writings,  which  the  want  of  room 
impels  ns  at  present,  vrith  much  regret,  to  omit — we  are  indebted  to  the 
author  of  the  following  letter,  in  which  the  writer's  own  views  and  feelings 
are  more  particularly  portrayed. 

''  Mr.  Hall  was  truly  a  liberal  man,  and  he  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  diffusion 
of  truth  and  of  knowledge.  But  his  liberality  was  not  of  that  false  kind, 
friend  as  he  was  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  could  lead  him  to  look  on 
its  abose  with  nnconcem,  or  to  regard  the  efforts  that  were  lately  so 
daringly  made,  to  diffuse  blasphemy,  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of 
indignation.  In  his  opinion,  men  being,  as  they  naturally  are,  fallen  and  de- 
praved, and  loving  **  darkness  rather  than  light,"  these  attempts  were  as 
mnch  an  abuse  of  Christian  liberty,  as  they  were  dangerous  to  the  people,  and 
oflensive  unto  GSod — **  a  crime  which  no  state  should  tolerate."  But  tyranny 
and  intolerance,  the  twin-sisters  of  misrule,  had  never  a  more  determined 
opponent ;  nor  liberty,  Christian,  well-defined  liberty,  a  more  ardent  friend. 
Of  Christianity,  Mr.  H.  confidently  believed,  that — 

'  Where  »be  eune, 
T1ier«  freedom  cmne;  where  the  dwelt,  there  freedom  dwelt ; 
Raled  where  die  ruled,  expired  where  the  expired  I' 

**  That  he  regarded  the  scriptures  as  the  common  property  of  mankind, 
and  had  learned  from  them  to  blend  decision  of  character  with  that  charity 
which  seeks  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  strife,  and  to  bring  good 
men  nearer  tc^ther,  his  own  recorded  opinion  will  prove ;  this,  and  much 
mine,  your  readers  iirill  infer  for  themselves. 
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'<  To  the  Christian  kindness,  the  condescension,  and  the  affability  of 
Mr.  Hall,  I  am  witness.  When  a  stranger  in  Bristol,  and  comparatively  un- 
known, he  was  pleased,  after  a  missionary  prayer-meeting  in  his  own  chapel, 
most  courteously  to  notice  me,  and  invite  me  to  his  abode,  where  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  spending  many  hours  in  his  company  ;  and  also  with  my 
brethren,  and  Mr.  H.,  at  the  house  of  our  mutual  friend,  Thomas  Wright, 
esq.,  of  this  cit^.  More  of  these  favoured  opportunities  might  have  been 
enjoyed,  had  it  not  been  thought,  that  his  kindness  would  be  but  ill 
requited  by  any  thing  like  obtrusion  on  his  goodness  and  his  time.  I 
remember  well  the  substance  of  many  conversations  with  him,  on  religion 
generally— on  the  Catholic  question — ^the  government  of  Methodism — ^pro- 
phecy— many  great  and  good  men  and  their  writings — ^the  pleasure  with 
which  he  spoke  of  them — especially  of  Mr.  Bunting,  and  his  high  opinion  of 
his  sermon  on  Justification — many  of  his  observations  are  deeply  impressed 
on  my  memory. 

*'  The  writer  has  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  some  few  great  men,  and 
has  been  in  company  with  many  who  seemed  to  be  great ;  but  such  kind- 
ness and  humility  as  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hall  manifested,  he  has  not  often 
witnessed.  No  display  of  superiority  was  made ;  nothing  that  sought,  or 
took  pleasure  in  attempts,  to  cower  into  abject  submission  the  persons  that 
were  favoured  with  his  company :  it  would  rather  seem  that  he  was  the 
person  favoured,  and  as  if  he  sought  to  raise  himself  up  to  those  that  listened 
to  him  with  delightful  attention.  And  who,  that  wes  worthy  of  his  presence, 
could  in  any  way  abuse  it;  or  but  feel  how  amiable,  as  well  as  ^  awful, 
goodness  is  V   But  I  have  neither  time  nor  room  to  enlarge. 

"  As  to  my  name,  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  have  it  used  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Imperial  Magazine  :  but  on  this  occasion,  that  it  may  not  be 
thought  I  seem  to  affect  peculiar  intimacy  with  the  great  and  good  man 
departed,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  adding  my  name,  I  subscribe  myself, 

A  Wesleyan  Minister." 

Through  nearly  the  whole  course  of  Mr.  Hall's  life,  and  in  the  sketches  of 
his  talents  and  character  which  have^peared  since  his  death,  regrets  have 
been  expressed,  that  his  publications  were  not  more  numerous ;  especially  as 
those  which  appear  are  of  the  most  exquisite  order,  equally  worthy  of  the 
most  extensive  circulation,  and  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity.  To 
diminish  these  regrets,  we  are  enabled  to  state  on  the  most  unquestionable 
authority,  that  a  committee  of  Mr.  HalFs  most  valued  friends,  among  whom, 
we  understand,  are  Dr.  Gregory  of  Woolwich,  and  the  Rev.  John  Foster 
of  Bristol,  author  of  the  celebrated  Essays  on  **  Decision  of  Character,"  &c., 
have  undertaken  to  arrange  and  republish  Mr.  HalFs  works .^  It  is  also  their 
intention  to  collect  letters,  (many  of  which  are  exquisite,)  fugitive  pieces, 
and  sermons,  which  have  been  taken  down  with  so  much  fidelity,  as  to  con- 
vey a  tolerable  idea  of  their  real  value  and  intrinsic  excellence. 

These  works,  when  collected  and  arranged,  it  is  presumed,  will  stand  as 

follows : 

Republished  Works  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  4  volumes,  octavo. 
Letters  and  fugitive  pieces,  1  volume  at  least.  A  very  distinguished  indi- 
vidual, will,  it  is  also  expected,  portray  the  character  of  this  richly  endowed 
and  excellent  man.  The  whole  will  therefore,  it  is  highly  probable,  amount 
to  about  seven  octavo  volumes.  The  profits  arising  from  the  sale  will  be 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hall's  surviving  family,  consisting  of  his 
widow,  one  son,  and  three  daughters ;  and  since,  from  the  number  of  his 
friends,  an  extensive  circulation  may  be  reasonably  anticipated,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  derive  from  the  publication  some  considerable  advantage. 
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€S  BLOODY  SACBiFicES.  was  muvenaUy  oonsideied  the  most  accepi- 

able,  and  was  ever  used  on  high  occasions 

Mr.  Editor,  of  peculiar  solemnity.     Thus,  in  Greece, 

Sib, — ^It  has  fiequently  occurred  to  me  as  Minerva  is  said  to  be  propitiated  by  a 

a  remarkable  instance  of  the  Divine  eoo-  sacrifice  consisting  of  buUs  and  lambs. 

Bomy,  that  every  nation  of  the  world,  how-  'EvBadi  fuv  ravpoivi  ecu  apptiotc  'IXaovrau 
ever  the  people  might  wander  in  darkness  Iliad,  v.  550. 

respecting  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  And  a  hecatomb  was  recommended  by 

was  prepared  for  the  expiatory  offering  of  Chalcas,  to  be  sacriBced  for  the  purpose  of 

the  Messiah,  by  an  universal  belief  in  the  averting  the  wrath  of  Apollo, 
eflficacy  of  bloody  sacrifices.    Savage  tribes,         ■  aytiv  d'  Upnv  txaTonpiiv 

involved  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  as         'EicxP*'^*'' f'<>^c*(*'M*^*I^o^<^0M<>^* 
well  as  those  enlightened  by  the  refined  frtxiBoifuv.  Iliad,  i.  99. 

philosophy  of  Grreece    and  Rome,   were        These   sacrifices   were  conducted  with 

equally   imbued   with   this   overwhelming  great  pomp  and  solemnity;  and  their  per<- 

tinet.  formance  is  thus  described  by  Shuckford 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  the  sim-  firom  the  Odyssey.    "  When  Nestor  made  a 

pie  act  of  shedding  blood,  unaccompanied  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  Stratius  and  the  noble 

by  any  typical  reference,  can  have  no  effi-  Echephronled  the  bull  to  the  altar;  Aretus 

oacy  to  procure  the  fevour  or  a[£ceptanoe  of  brought  the  vessel  to  receive  the  blood ;  but 

(he  IMyinity.    But  bloody  sacrifices  were  Nestor  himself   made  the  libations,  and 

oflered  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  began   the  ceremony  with   prayers;    the 

God,  lor  the  purpose  of  preiserving  in  the  magnanimous  Thrasymedes,  son  of  Nestor, 

minds  of  men  the  important  feet,  that  salva-  knocked  down  the  ox ;  then  the  wife  ii 

tion  was  to  accrue  firom  the  blood  of  the  Nestor,  his  daughters,  and  his  son's  wives, 

Messiah,   which,  at  the  appointed    time,  ofiered  their  prayers;  thenPisbtratus,  opva- 

sbould  be  shed  for  the  remission  of  sin;  u6c  dvipknff  perhaps  the  captain  of  his 

after  which  period  the  necessity  of  such  nost,  an  officer  in  such  a  post  as  Phichol 

offisrings  should  cease  altogetlier,  as  there  under  Abimelech,  stabbed  the  beast.  Then 

would  be  no  fiirther  occasion  for  the  type,  they  all  joined .  in  cutting  it  in  pieces,  and 

when  the  reality  had  appeared.  disposing  it  upon  the  altar;  and  after  all 

I  stay  not  to  describe  the  bloody  sacrifices  was  ready — 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  were  expressly         Kaie  ^circ  ox^Zfit  o  yipavv  Iwi  ^  diOotra 
typical  of  the  MesstsJi,  as  your  readers  are,  oivov 

andoobtedly,  well  acquainted  with  them;        A«j3c. 

but  shall  in  this  paper  confine  my  investi-  Nestor  himself  was  the  priest,  and  offered 

gatiois  solely  to  the  several  systems  of  idol-  the  sacrifice.'' 

atiy,  which  were  practised  by  the  various        A  beast,  however,  though  it  might  an- 

nations  of  the  earth ;  and  this  will  shew  that  swer  the  purpose  of  ordinary  occasions,  was 

every  people  under  heaven,  even  though  thought  too  insignificant  for  the  acceptance 

insulated   and  cut  off  fiom  any  possible  of  the  vengefiil  gods,  in  times  of  great  and 

commerce  with  their  species,  tacitly  acknow-  urgent  calamity ;  and  therefore  the  propitia- 

ledffed  the  doctrine  that  **  the  wages  of  sm  tion  was  attempted  by  the  sacrifice  or  hu- 

is  death,"  and  that  **  without  shedding  of  man  beings.     This  custom  is  said  to  have 

blood  there  is  no  remission.''     Hence,  it  originated  with  Ham.    Sanchoniatho  in- 

will  appear,  that  they  equally  practised  the  forms  us,  that  when  there  was  a  great  plague 

same  system  of  bloody  sacrifices  for  averting  and  mortality,  Cronus  made  his  son  Isoud, 

calamities,  or  expiating  sin.  whose  mother's  name  was  Anobret,  a  whole 

The  primitive  command  of  God,  on  this  burnt-offering  to  his  father  Uranus  or  Noah. 

esKntialpartof  religious  worship,  was  per-  ^  Such  sacrifices,"  says  Bishop  Cumber^ 

petuated  throughout  the  heathen  world  by  land,  **  were  offered  to  appease  avenging 

immemorial  custom.    It  was  practised  by  demons,  and  to  bring  off  general  destruc- 

Ham,  the  first  postdiluvian  idolater;  and  tion." 

every  colony  of  his  posterity,  which  mi-  Heathen  nations  had  an  undefinable  no- 
grated  into  distant  parts,  persevered  in  this  tion,  arising  doubtless  from  some  vague 
rite,  until  its  omission  was  esteemed  worse  tradition  of  the  Messiah,  that  the  sacrifice  of 
than  sacrilege.  The  same  may  be  said  of  one  would  save  the  rest;  and  were  in  pos- 
the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  who  session  of  a  belief,  that  the  perfection  of 
subsequently  oontracted  the  defilements  of  human  nature  would  be  restored  at  some 
idolatry.  However  men's  opinions  on  the  future  period  by  the  appearance  of  a  mighty 
name  of  the  Deity,  and  the  nature  of  divine  conqueror,  who  should  destroy  the  evil 
worship,  might  rary,  still  sacrifice  by  blood  power,  whether  designated  by  the  name  of 
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Pluto,  Typhon,  Ahriman,  Mahadeira,  Loke, 
Tescalipuca,  or  any  other  appellation,  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  in  the  various 
systems  of  heathen  mythology ;  restore  the 
golden  age,  and  introduce  upon  earth  an 
universal  reign  of  peace  and  concord,  by 
some  great  human  sacrifice. 

Hence  arose  the  Roman  practice,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  of  a  general  voluntarily  devot- 
ing himself  for  the  salvation  of  his  army ; 
and  on  the  same  principle  it  was,  that 
Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,  ottered  many  valu- 
able things  to  appease  the  angry  deities ; 
and  concluded  the  sacrifice  by  immolating 
his  son.  The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  other 
nations,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  had  a  custom 
of  laying  all  their  sins  and  misfortunes  peri- 
odically on  the  head  of  an  expiating  victim, 
which  suffered  a  deach  that  the  people  thus 
tacitly  acknowledged  viras  merit^i  by  them- 
selves. 

The  methods  of  slaying  the  human  vie- 
tfm  were  numerous.  Some  were  sacrificed 
by  having  their  brains  dashed  out  by  a 
violent  stroke  of  the  priest's  mallet;  others 
were  strangled ;  many  perished  by  tlie  blow 
of  a  scimetar;  and  in  some  nations  the  vic- 
tims were  buried  alive.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesus,  boys  were  annually  scourged  at  the 
tomb  of  Pelops,  until  blood  vras  drawn; 
and  in  Arcadia,  virgins  were  beaten  to  death 
with  rods,  on  an  altar  sacred  to  Bacchus. 
All  these  cruelties  were  performed  under  an 
impression  that  such  sacrifices  were  better 
calculated  to  ensure  the  favour  and  avert 
the  indignation  of  the  gods,  than  those 
which  were  offered  without  blood. 

Many  other  curious  particulars  of  the 
same  nature,  which  point  out  the  horrible 
and  revolting  tendency  of  idolatry,  may  be 
adduced  from  ancient  authors,  in  illustration 
of  this  subject.  Eusebius,  in  his  oration  to 
Constantine,  says,  that  the  Phenicians  sacri- 
ficed every  year  their  most  beloved  children 
to  Saturn ;  and  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
they  sacrificed  men  to  the  same  god,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  month  Matageitneon.  At 
Salamis,  in  a  temple  of  Minerva  Agrautis, 
it  y^2S  customary  for  the  victim  to  run  three 
times  round  the  altar,  pursued  by  a  party  of 
men ;  after  which  the  priest  stabbed  him 
with  a  lance,  and  threw  him  on  a  blazing 
pile  of  wood,  which  wholly  consumed  him. 
At  Heliopolis  three  men  were  every  day 
sacrificed  to  Juno;  at  Chios  and  Tenedos, 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Bacchus 
Orraadius ;  in  Lacedemon,  to  Mars;  and  in 
Crete,  to  Saturn.  At  Laodicea  a  virgin  was 
annually  sacrificed  to  Minerva ;  and  the  Lib- 
yans and  Carthaginians  appeased  their  gods 
wllh  simiJar  offerings.  The  Dumateni  of 
Arabia  offered  a  boy  yearly,  who  was  buried 


under  the  altar.  The  Gieeks,  before  they 
marched  to  meet  an  enemy,  performed 
human  sacrifices  of  propitiation,  as  did  also 
the  Thracians,  and  inhabitants  of  Scythia. 
The  Athenians  mention  the  virgin  daughters 
of  Leus,  and  the  daughter  of  Erectheus,  as 
having  been  immolated  amongst  them;  and 
even  in  the  city  of  Rome,  a  man  was  al- 
ways offered  up  at  the  feast  of  Jupiter  Lati- 
aris.  Diodorus  says,  that  the  Africans 
offered,  as  a  public  sacrifice,  two  hundred 
of  their  noblest  boys  to  Saturn ;  and  that 
three  hundred  other  persons  voluntarily 
presented  their  own  sons  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. And  Dionysius  relates,  that  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Italy  offered  only 
firuits  and  flowers  to  Jupiter  and  Apollo; 
and  because  they  did  not  sacrifice  men 
also,  the  gods  inflicted  all  sorts  of  calamities 
on  them,  from  which  they  were  not  released 
until  they  had  sacrificed  every  tenth  man  in 
the  land  to  the  offended  deities. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  India  were  addicted  to  the  same 
practices,  and  the  idolaters  of  that  countiy 
still  expect  a  triumphant  avater,  or  mani- 
festation of  their  god  Vishnu,  with  the 
same  impatience  that  the  Jews  manifest  for 
their  Messiah.  Sir  William  Jones  informs 
us,  that  this  avater  is  expected  to  appear 
mounted,  hke  the  crownea  conqueror  of  the 
Apocalypse,  on  a  white  horse,  vrith  a  sci- 
metar blazing  like  a  comet,  to  mow  down 
all  incorrigible  and  impenitent  offenders, 
who  shall  then  be  found  upon  the  earth.  A 
whole  chapter  is  contained  in  the  Ayeen 
Akberry,  on  the  five  kinds  of  meritorious 
suicide,  which  paved  the  way  to  the  dread- 
ful custom  of  immolating  unhappy  women 
on  the  fiineral  piles  of  their  dead  husbands. 
The  Naramedha,  or  human  sacrifices,  of 
India,  was  offered  to  appease  the  anger  of  a 
sanguinary  female  deity,  called  Calee,  who 
is  represented  as  delighting  in  blood.  Mr. 
Maurice  has  displayed  &\3  fiend  at  full 
length,  in  all  her  horror  and  disgusting  ugli- 
ness, on  a  copper-plate,  at  page  182  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  Indian  Antiquities. 
She  is  there  represented  as  a  black  mass  of 
deformity,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the 
human  figure,  with  four  arms,  goggled  eyes, 
swollen  tongue,  and  covered  with  decora- 
tions, the  most  horrible  and  imposing  of 
vrhich  is  a  necklace,  reaching  almost  to  her 
knees,  composed  of  human  skulls  I 

The  northern  nations  ^of  Europe  per. 
formed  human  sacrifices;  and,  at  their 
public  festivals,  the  victims  were  offered  by 
threes.  On  some  occasions,  particularly  in 
times  of  pressing  famine,  or  other  great 
pational  calamity,  the  Scandinavians  would 
proceed  to  the  extremity  of  offering  up 
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their  king  as  au  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the 

general  redemption  of  the  people.    In  this 

manner,  says  M.  Mallet,  the  first  king  of 

Vermland,  in  Sweden,  was  bomt  in  honour 

of  Odin,  to  put  an  end  to  a  great  dearth. 

Ilie  kings,  in  their  turn,  did  not  spare  the 

blood  of  their  subjects ;  and  many  of  them 

even  shed  that  of  their  children.    Hacon, 

king  of  Norway,  offered  his  own  son  in 

sacrifice,  to  obtain  of  Odin  the  victory  over 

his  enemy,  Harold.     Aune,  king  of  Swe- 

den,  devoted  to  Odin  the  blood  of  his  nine 

sons,  to  prevail  on  that  god  to  prolong  his 

life.    The  ancient    history  of  the    north 

abounds  in  similar  examples. 

T^e  Druids  of  our  o¥m  country  immo. 
lated  human  victims  at  their  public  festivals. 
The  wretched  beings  were  enclosed  in  a 
huge  machine,  composed  of  wicker  work, 
and  perished  by  fire.  But  the  most  exten. 
sive  mstance  of  man  ofiering  up  his  fellow, 
man  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  to  appease  a 
vindictive  being  arrayed  in  imaginary  ter- 
rors, is  found  amongst  the  savage  wilds  of 
America,  in  which  the  Mexicans,  on  one 
occasion,  immolated  five  thousand  prison, 
ers  of  war  to  Tescalipuca.  Marmontel  has 
drawn  a  sublime  description  of  this  insatiate 
monster,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  my 
paper. 

Montezuma,  the  Mexican  king,  applied 
to  the  diief  priest  of  his  religion  for  advice, 
and  was  thus  addressed.    **  Sir,''  said  the 
pontifi',  ^*  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  sur. 
prised  at  the  weakness  of  our  gods,  or  at 
the  min  which  seems  to  await  your  empire. 
We  have  called  up  the  mighty  god  of  evil, 
the  fearful  Tescalipuca.     He  appeared  to 
us  over  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  amidst 
the  darkness  of  the  night    Clouds,  rent  by 
lightning,  were  his  seat.    His  head  reached 
Qp  to  heaven;  his  arms,  which  stretched 
from  north  to  south,  seemed  to  encircle  the 
whole  earth ;  fit>m  his  mouth  the  poison  of 
pestilence  seemed  ready  to  burst  forth ;  in 
his  hollow  eyes  sparkled  the  devouring  fire 
of  madness  and  of  famine ;  he  held  in  one 
hand  the  three  darts  of  war,  and  in  his 
other  rattled  the  fetters  of  captivity.    His 
▼oice,  like   the  sound  of  storms  and  tem. 
pests,  smote  our  ears.    *  Ye  mock  me ;  my 
altars  thirst  in  vain;  my  victims  are  not 
fattened;  a  few  half-starved  wretches  are 
all  the  offerings  ye  bestow  on  me.    Where 
is  now  the  time   when  twenty  thousand 
captives  in  one  day  lay  slaughtered  in  my 
temple?    Its  rock  returned  no  other  sound 
but  groans  and  bitter  wailings,  which  re- 
joiced my  heart;  altars  swam  in  blood; 
rich  offerings  lay  scattered  on  my  floor. 
Hath  Montezuma    forgotten,   that    I   am 
TeKalipuoa,  and  that  all  heaven's  plasrues 


are  the  ministen  of  my  wrath?  As  for  the 
other  gods,  let  him  send  them  away  empty, 
if  he  will ;  their  indulgence  exposes  them 
to  contempt;  by  iufferiog  it,  they  encou. 
rage  and  deserve  it;  but  let  him  know  that 
it  is  folly  in  the  extreme  to  neglect  a  jealous 
god,  the  god  of  evil.' " 

Terrified  at  this  portentous  intelligence^ 
Montezuma  gave  instant  orders  that  the  cap- 
tives should  be  surveyed,  and  a  thousand  of 
them  picked  out  to  immolate,  to  their  in. 
censed  god;  they  should  be  fettened  up 
with  all  possible  expedition;  and  that  as 
soon  as  eveiy  thing  was  ready,  they  should 
be  offered  up  in  solemn  sacrin^. 

Geo.  Oliver. 
Great  Grimby^  Feb.  14, 1631. 

CREATION. — NO.  III. 

In  Essay  No.  2,  the  creation  and  proper- 
ties of  light  were  dwelt  upon,  and  tlie  sur- 
vey thereof  by  tlie  Creator,  when  he  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  '*  beautifully  perfect."  The 
sacred  volume  then  adds,  <<  God  divided 
the  light  from  the  darkness;''  or  dis- 
tinguL<£ed  the  light  from  tlte  darkness,  pe.^- 
haps  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  Spirit 
of  Grod  thereon,  in  common  with  the  atoms 
of  the  universe;  which  action  would  cause 
it  to  shine  forth  as  conspicuously  as  the 
agency  of  the  sun  afterwards  did,  on  its 
appointment  to  that  office  by  the  Creator. 
Light  being  called  into  existence  by  Elo- 
him,  occupied  the  whole  space  allotted  for 
the  reception  of  this  universe,  but  it  was 
latent,  and  therefore  needed  the  impulse  of 
the  Creator,  in  order  to  call  it  into  action. 
By  these  impulses  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  abyss  of  atoms,  also  with  the  space 
allotted  to  the  universe;  and,  dispelling 
chaotic  darkness,  it  shone  forth,  and  pos- 
sessed the  whole.  Then  Elohim  beheld  the 
light,  and  he  called  the  light  Day,  and  the 
darkness  he  called  Night.  And  the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  first  day. 

Elohim  was  the  sun  of  this  univeiae  dur. 
ing  the  first  day  which  shone  thereon: 
he  dispelled  original  night,  and  produced 
the  pnmitive  day.  From  tfiis  moment  the 
last  remnant  of  chaos  ceases,  and  light  and 
perfection  mark  every  sta^  of  creation. 
As  Elohim  was  the  fiist  sun  to  this  univeis^ 
so  when  gross  darkness  had  again  enve* 
loped  the  earth,  on  the  fell  of  man,  ^  he  was 
the  Sun  of  righteousness  which  arose  with 
healing  in  his  wings,^  and  he  will  ulti. 
mately  be  the  Sun  of  the  celestial  throng, 
who,  out  of  every  nation,  shall  enter  into 
the  New  Jerusalem:  ''for  that  city  hath 
no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon. 
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to  shine  Id  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  doth 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof." 

We  have  here  the  first  note  of  time  on 
record;  and  the  period  is  a  day.  The 
evening  and  the  rooming  were  the  first 
day.  Our  ideas  of  a  day  are  twofold. 
First,  the  period  of  the  continuance  of 
light ;  and,  secondly,  a  complete  revolution 
of  the  earth  romid  its  own  axis,  including 
night  as  well  as  day.  The  last  is  the  period 
here  alluded  to.  Day  is  a  fugitive  upon 
the  &ce  of  a  rotary  sphere — every  moment 
it  is  commencing,  it  is  meridian,  and  it  is 
terminating,  on  certain  points  upon  the 
earth,  and  never  is,  during  a  single  second, 
in  precisely  the  same  state.  A  day,  there- 
fore, upon  the  face  of  a  rotary  sphere,  is 
that  period  wherein  every  portion  of  its 
circumference  has  equally  enjoyed  the 
light.  But  that  period  necessarily  includes 
the  nignt  as  well  as  the  day ;  because  both 
are  always  in  existence  upon  the  face  of  a 
rotary  sphere,  and  the  whole  sphere  can 
only  enjoy  its  day  by  the  successive  passing 
of  night  and  day  around  it. 

Predicating  rotary  spheres  and  a  central 
sun,  the  language  of  the  Creator  is  similar, 
as  to  the  first  day,  which  was  produced  by 
an  immediate  act  of  Divine  power,  to  the 
language  used  when  the  celestial  spheres 
were  called  into  action.  But  it  may  be 
fairiy  presumed,  that  a  rotary  motion  was 
induced,  by  the  tremulous  brooding  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  great  abyss  of  atoms, 
and  that  one  of  its  revolutions  was  the  first 
day.  Darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  this 
abyss  in  the  first  instance,  and  light  came 
in  the  order  of  succession ;  darkness  was 
therefore  first  in  order,  and  it  is  accordingly, 
here  and  elsewhere,  first  noted,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  inspired  history  of  crea. 
tion.  In  conformity  with  these  records, 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  even  to  this 
hour,  commence  their  day  so  soon  as  light 
departs  from  the  place  they  sojourn  at  in 
the  evening,  and  terminate  it  in  a  similar 
manner  on  the  following  evening:  while* 
we,  regardless  of  the  first  institution,  com- 
mence our  day  immediately  after  mid- 
night,  and  terminate  it  on  the  succeeding 
midnight. 

A  day  is  a  short  period,  and  therefore 
diurnal  notes  ought,  in  accordance  with  the 
time,  to  be  brief;  but  who  can  be  brief 
when  his  theme  is  creation,  taking  into  the 
account,  that  only  six  days  were  occupied 
in  the  creation  and  formation  of  the  uni- 
verse,  and  all  things  therein  ?  The  subject 
is  big  with  matter,  and  the  only  struggle  is 
to  epitomise  effectually — to  be  brief,  yet 
clear-* to  leave  no  important  subject  un. 


touched,  and  yet  to  touch,  rather  than  dilate 
upon  any  one  of  these. 

This  is  called  the  first  day,  and  in  this 
day  was  the  beginning  of  time.  Time, 
compared  with  eternity,  is  like  the  segment 
of  a  circle ;  it  has  two  points,  the  beginning 
and  the  end;  while  eternity  is  like  the 
whole  circumference,  without  points,  hav. 
ing  no  begiiming  and  no  termination — time 
is  thus  a  segment  of  eternity.  No  sooner 
does  time  begin,  than  the  very  days,  those 
fn^fments  of  its  duration,  are  noted,  and 
the  beginning  and  termination  of  its  six 
first  days  form  so  many  eras,  which,  to  the 
intelligent  mind,  convey  a  record  of  the 
birth  of  things — things  whose  seeming,  big 
with  importance,  promise  to  the  philosophers 
of  future  days,  materials  for  endless  dis- 
cussion. 

If  from  the  beginning  of  this  universe 
we  turn  to  the  past,  how  vast  is  the  scope  1 
too  vast  for  human  comprehension.  To 
contemplate  duration  which  knew  no  begin, 
ning — years,  yea  ages,  would  lose  them- 
selves in  endless  multiplications ;  and  when 
the  intellect  had  wearied  itself  to  satiety 
with  computations,  it  would  have  made  no 
sensible  approach  to  the  mighty  sum  of 
eternity ;  it  defies  all  numeration,  and  sets 
at  nought  the  calculations  of  the  most  con* 
summate  arithmeticians. 

There  was  a  period  when  angels  were 
created  by  Elohim,  there  was  a  period  when 
the  first  star  was  called  into  existence  by 
the  Omnipotent,  a  time  when  the  second 
star  arose,  and  so  on  of  all  the  rest.  These 
periods,  in  all  probability,  were  so  remote 
from  the  first  day  of  the  universe,  that  all  the 
notes  of  time  men  could  accumulate,  would 
barely,  if  at  all,  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  distance  between  each.  But  when  we 
enter  upon  eternity,  the  habitation  of  God, 
(for  the  high  and  lofty  One,  whose  name  is 
Holy,  inhabits  eternity,)  all  period  vanishes. 
He  never  began  to  be ;  before  angels  were, 
I  AM  was  characteristic  of  Jehovah 
Elohim ;  it  has  equally  been  so  ever  since 
that  period;  and  will  for  ever  continue  the 
same. 

How  many  systems  have  been  called 
into  existence  since  the  first  day  of  the 
solar  system,  who  among  us  can  deter- 
mine ?  Not  one.  Stars  have  appeared,  in 
various  ages,  in  situations  where  no  star 
had  been  previously  abserved.  What,  if 
these  are  suns,  created  since  our  sun ! 
There  may  be  also  suns  created  since  our 
sun,  in  so  remote  a  portion  of  space,  that 
the  light  emitted  by  them  has  not  yet 
voyaged  down  to  us.  What  a  field  is 
space !  What  a  duration  is  eternity  1  What 
a  Being  is  the  Eternal !    Far  too  wonderfiil 
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for  m  to  become  ^miliar  with ;  yea,  too 
vast  for  our  utmost  comprehension. 

If  we  are  privileged  with  a  retrospect, 
why  not,  from  this  first  day,  adventure  a 
prospect?  Nearly  six  thousand  years  of 
the  then  prospect  have  passed  away,  and 
the  present  generation  looks  back  thereon, 
as  upon  a  dream;  like  a  drop  of  the 
bucket,  it  has  descended,  and  is  lost  amidst 
the  ocean  of  eternity ;  the  ceaseless  roll  of 
which,  swallows  up  time  like  an  atom. 
What  is  before  us  ?  A  short  time  of  woe, 
and  a  lengthened  time  of  great  felicity. 
Then  will  the  Ancient  of  days,  enthroned  in 
light,  sit  in  judgment,  and  all  these  sys- 
tems, yea,  and  time  itself,  will  pass  away, 
and  be  no  more.  But  his  days  fiiil  not. 
He  was— He  is — He  will  be  for  ever.  He 
who  called  angelic  intelligences  into  being; 
He  who  creat^  all  the  systems  throughout 
space  in  succession,  and  called  forth  their 
suns;  He  who  commanded,  ^'Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  on  the  first 
day  of  this  universe;  the  Elohim,  he 
sways  his  exalted  sceptre  over  the  day  in 
which  we  live.  Nor  does  he  less  take 
charge  of  this  day  than  he  did  of  the  first ; 
for  adl  his  creatures  are  under  the  govern* 
ment  of  his  providence,  which  slumbereth 
not;  and  omnipotence  is  equally  in  exer- 
cise on  this  day,  as  on  the  first  day  of  his 
creations.  / 

The  plurality  of  the  name  by  which  the 
Creator  reveals  himself  in  the  first  sentences 
of  the  sacred  volume,  as  it  is  calculated  to 
make  a  first  impression,  which  is  always 
the  strongest  in  man,  ought  not  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Blohim  is  certainly  plural. 
Plural,  however,  does  not  fix  the  number  of 
persons  in  Deity  to  three ;  for  two  would 
De  plural,  or  four,  equally  with  three ;  but 
it  does  indicate  a  plurality,  viz.  more 
than  one.  Yet  while  the  noun  in  the  first 
sentence  is  plural,  the  verb  is  singular; 
this  would  render  the  sentence  ungram- 
natical  upon  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
unity  in  the  Being  of  whom  it  is  spoken. 
We  behold,  therefore,  in  the  very  first  sen. 
tence  of  revelation,  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  unfolding  himself  to  man  as  a 
plurality  in  unity.  In  this  same  chapter, 
verse  26,  we  read,  *'  And  God  said.  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness." 
Ut  and  our  are  certainly  plural ;  and  we 
might  cite  many  other  passives  of  the 
sacred  volume  to  the  same  efiect.  God, 
who  is  infinite  in  wisdom^  has  language  at 
cemmand,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  under 
any  necessity  to  employ  ambiguous  or 
erroneous  words ;  and  the  high  and  lofty 
One,  whose  name  is  Holy,  is  too  exalted 
and  too   pure  to  descend  to  duplicity. 


God  is  truth,  and  he  hath  declared  it; 
therefore  there  must  be  a  plurality  in  the 
one  Deity. 

When  the  second  person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  became  incarnate  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  fiillen  man,  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  unity  of  Deity  is  deariy  revealed. 
See  Matthew  iii.  16,  17.  «<And  Jesus, 
when  he  was  baptized,  went  up  straightway 
out  of  the  water :  and,  lo,  the  heavens  were 
opened  unto  hira,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of 
Uod  descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting 
upon  him :  and,  lo,  a  voice  irom  heaven, 
saying.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased."  Here  we  behold 
Jesus,  the  incarnated  Son,  who  was  bap. 
tized ;  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  descended 
like  a  dove ;  and  the  Father,  who  cried 
from  heaven,  **  This  is  my  beloved  Son." 
There  are,  therefore,  three  persons  in  the 
one  God. 

We  behold  the  order,  as  well  as  entity, 
of  these  persons,  Matthew  xxviii.  18,  19, 
and  20.  "  And  Jesus  came,  and  spake 
unto  them,  (his  disciples,)  saying.  All 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  thing^s 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  :  ard, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.  Amen."  I  conceive^ 
therefore,  a  trinity  in  unity  is  the  Creator — 
the  God  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible ;  and 
this  God  I  adore  and  serve.  Quotations 
might  be  multiplied,  if  more  were  needful, 
but  I  conceive  those  already  adduced  prove 
the  case  in  hand. 

We  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  remarkable 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  <<  The  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
fluids" — the  face  of  the  abyss  of  atoms, 
which,  on  the  first  day  were  fluid,  like 
water.  Whoever  has,  with  the  eye  of 
science,  surveyed  the  surface  and  crust  of 
this  sphere,  above,  beneath,  around,  upon 
an  extended  scale,  must  have  perceived 
energies  and  aptitudes  in  great  abundance, 
in  the  substances  around  him,  which  cannot 
be  properties  of  dead  matter.  In  crystal, 
lization,  attraction,  repulsion,  composition, 
decomposition,  &c.  &c.  such  properties 
abouna.  Whence  are  the  sources  of  these 
energies  ?  We  may  trace  a  certain  portion 
of  them  to  the  action  of  light ;  but  to  many 
important  energies,  not  referable  to  light, 
we  must  impute  the  impregnating  powers  of 
this  genial  brooding  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
over  and  within  the  original  matter  of  the 
universe ;  and  these  energies,  in  the  aggre- 
gate^ are  so  important,  that  the  universe 
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could  not  subsist  if  they  were  withdrawn 
from  it. 

The  last  subject  we  shall  notice  in  tlie 
histoiy  of  the  first  day  is,  that  expression, 
"  The  heaven  and  the  earth.''  By  the 
heaven  we  understand  the  celestial  portion 
of  this  universe,  viz.  the  sun  and  all  the 
planets  thereof,  except  the  earth,  which  is 
the  terrestrial  portion ;  for  a  person  standing 
upon  the  earth  considers  that  to  be  his  home, 
and  every  orb  which  he  beholds,  above  and 
around,  he  deems  celestial.  But  similar 
ideas  would  possess  the  mind  of  a  person 
who  stood  upon  any  other  orb  in  the 
system — ^that  orb  would  be  his  terrestrial, 
and  all  the  others,  our  earth  amongst  the 
rest,  would  to  him  be  celestial.  If  he 
stood  in  a  primary  planet,  to  which  no 
moon  was  attached,  that  statement,  "  God 
made  two  great  lights,"  excepted,  (for  in 
such  a  planet  he  would  behold  only  one  great 
light,  the  sun,)  this  whole  chapter  pro- 
bably would  apply  to  his  orb  as  faithfully  as 
it  does  to  ours,  and  so  on  of  all  the  rest. 
For  this  chapter  has  the  appearance  of  a 
history  of  the  creation  ot  the  universe, 
of  this  heaven  and  earth  throughout,  rather 
than  the  history  of  the  creation  of  a  single 

sphere.* 

Wm.  Coldwell. 

King-Square,  February,  1831. 


providential  escape  of  some  MORA- 
VIAN MISSIONARIES  ON  THE  COAST  OF 
LABRADOR. 

Business  of  importance  to  the  Moravian 
Missions  having  compelled  brothers  Samuel 
Liebisch  and  William  Turner,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Okkak,  the  most  northern  of  the 
Moravian  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador, and  which  is  situated  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Nain,  the  place 
of  their  usual  residence,  they  set  off  early 
in  the  morning  of  March  the  11th,  1782, 
with  very  clear  weather,  and  the  stars 
shining  with  great  lustre.  The  usual  mode 
of  travelling  in  this  country  is  in  sledges, 
drawn  by  a  species  of  dogs  not  unlike  a 
wolf  in  shape,  and,  like  that  animal,  they 
never  bark,  but  howl  disagreeably.  These 
dogs  are  kept  by  the  Esquimaux,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  North  America 
are  called,  in  greater  or  smaller  packs,  in 
proportion  to  the  affluence  of  the  owner, 
liiey  quietly  submit  to  be  harnessed  for 
their  work,  but  are  treated  with  little 
mercy  by  their  masters,  who  make  them  do 
hard  duty  for  the  small  quantity  of  food 
they  allow  them.  This  consists  chiefly  of 
offal,  old  skins,  entrails,  such  parts  of  whale 


flesh  as  are  unfit  for  other  ose,  rotten  whale 
fins,  &c.,  and  if  they  are  not  provided 
with  this  kind  of  dog*s  meat,  they  leave 
them  to  gaand  seek  dead  fish  or  muscles, 
upon  the  beach. 

These  dogs,  when  pinched  with  hunger, 
will  swallow  almost  any  thing ;  and  on  a 
journey  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  harness 
within  the  snow-house  overnight,  lest,  by 
devouring  it,  they  diould  render  it  impos. 
sible  to  proceed  in  the  morning.  When 
the  travellers  arrive  at  their  night-quarters, 
and  the  animals  are  unharnessed,  they  are 
left  to  burrow  in  the  snow  where  they 
please,  and  in  the  morning  are  sure  to  come 
at  their  driver's  call,  when  they  receive 
some  food.  Their  strength  and  speed,  even 
with  a  hungry  stomach,  are  astonishing. 
In  fastening  them  to  the  sledge,  care  is. 
taken  not  to  let  them  go  abreast.  They 
are  tied  by  separate  thongs  of  seal  skin,  of 
unequal  lengths,  to  a  horizontal  bar  on  the 
forepart  of  the  sledge.  An  old  knowing 
dog  leads  the  way,  running  ten  or  twenty 
paces  ahead,  directed  by  the  driver's 
whip,  which  is  of  great  length,  and  can  be 
well  managed  only  by  an  Esquimaux.  The 
other  dogs  follow  like  a  flock  of  sheep; 
if  one  of  them  receive  a  lash,  he  generally 
bites  his  neighbour,  and  the  bite  goes 
round. 

The  sledge  in  which  the  Missionaries 
travelled  was  driven  by  a  baptized  Esqui- 
maux called  Mark,  and  at  their  departure 
another  sledge,  containing  an  Esquimaux 
named  Joel,  his  wife  and  child,  and  an 
Esquimaux  sorcerer,  called  Kassigiak,  joined 
company,  so  that  the  party  consisted  of 
seven  persons  in  two  sleages.  All  were  in 
good  spirits,  and  appearances  being  much 
in  their  fiaivour,  they  hoped  to  reach  Okkak 
in  safety  in  two  or  three  days.  The  track 
over  the  frozen  sea  was  in  the  best  possible 
Older,  and  they  went  with  ease  at  the  rate 
of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour.  After 
they  had  pa»ed  the  islands  in  the  bay  of 
Nain,  they  kept  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast,  both  to  gain  the  smoothest 
part  of  the  ice,  and  to  weather  the  high 
rocky  promontory  of  Kiglapeit.  About 
eight  o'clock  they  met  a  sledge  with 
I^uimaux,  turning  in  from  the  sea.  After 
the  usual  salutation,  the  Esquimaux,  alight- 
ing, held  some  conversation,  as  is  their 
general  practice;  the  result  of  which  was, 
tfiat  some  hints  were  thrown  out  by  the 
strange  Esquimaux,  that  it  might  be  better 
to  return.  However,  as  the  Missionaries 
saw  no  reason  whatever  for  it,  and  only 
suspected  that  the  Esquimaux  wished  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  Uieir  friends  a  littlie 
longer,  they  proceeded.    After  some  time. 
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tMa  own  Esqnimaux  hinted  that  there  was  company  agreed,  but  when  the  sledges  ap- 

a  ground-swdl  under  the  ice.    It  was  then  preached  the  coast,  the  prospect   befoi« 

hs^ly  perceptible,  except  on  lying  down,  them  became  truly  terrific.    'Die  ice  having 

and  applying  the  ear  dose  to  the  ice,  when  been  broken  loose  from  the  rocks,  was 

a  hoUow  diss^reeable  grating  and  roaring  forced  up  and  down,  grinding  and  break, 

noise  was  hevd,  as  if  ascending  from  the  ing  into  a  thousand  pieces  against  the  pre. 

abyss.   The  weather  remained  clear,  except  cipices,  with  a  tremendous  noise,  which, 

towards  the  east,  where  a  bank  of  light  added  to  tlie  raging  of  the  wind,  and  the 

clouds  appeared,  interspersed  with  some  snow  driving  about  in  the  air,  deprived  the 

dark  stieaiks :  but  the  wind  being  strong  tmyeUers  almost  of  the  power  of  hearing 

from  the  N.W.,  nothing  less  than  a  sudden  and  seeing  any  thinff  disUnctly. 
diange  of  weather  was  expected.    The  sun        To  make  the  lana  at  any  risk,  was  now 

had  now  reached  its  height,  and  there  was  the  only  alternative;  but  it  was  with  the 

yet  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  appearance  utmost  difficulty  the  aflfrighted  dogs  could 

of  the    sky ;  but  the  motion  of  the  sea  be  forced  forward,  the  whole  body  of  the 

under  the  ice  had  grown  more  perceptible,  ice  sinking  frequently  below  the  suHace  of 

10  as  rather  to  alarm  the  travellers,  and  they  the  rocks,  then  rising  above  it.  As  the  only 

began  to  think  it  prudent  to  keep  closer  to  moment  to  land  was  that  when  it  gained 

the  shore.    The  ice  was  travenea  in  many  the  level  of  the  coast,  the  attempt  was 

places,  with  large  cracks  and  fissures,  some  extremely  nice  and  hazardous.    However, 

of  which  formed  chasms  of  one  or  two  feet  by  God's  mercy,  it  succeeded ;  both  sledges 

wide^  but  as  these  are  not  uncommon  even  gained  the  shore,  and  were  drawn  up  the 

in  its  best  state,  and  the  dogs  easily  leap  beach  with  much  difficulty, 
over   them,  the  sledge  following  without        The  travellers  had  hardly  time  to  return 

danger,  they    are    only    terrible  to  new-  thanks  to  God  for  their  safety,  when  that 

comers.  part  of  the  ice  from  which  they  had  just 

As  the  sun  declined  towards  the  west,  now  made  good  their  landing  burst  asunder, 

the  wiiid  increased  and  rose  to  a  storm,  the  and  the  water  forcing  itself  from  below, 

bank  of  clouds  in  the  east  began  to  ascend,  covered  and  precipitate  it  into  the  sea.    In 

and  the  dark  streaks  to  put  themselves  in  an  instant,  as  it  by  a  signal  given,  the 

motion  against  the  wind.    The  sbow  was  whole  mass  of  ice,  extending  for  several 

violently  driven    about  by  partial  whirl-  miles  from  the  coast,  and  as  for  as  the  eye 

winds,  both  on  the  ice,  and  from  ofiT  the  could  reach,  began  to  burst,  and  to  be 

peaks  of  the  high  mountains,  and  filled  the  overwhelmed  by  the  immense  waves.    The 

air.     At  the  same  time  the  ground.swett  sight  was  tremendous,  and  awfolly  grand ; 

bad  increased  so  mudi,  that  its  efl^cts  upon  tiM  large  fields  of  ice,  raising  themselves 

the  ice    became    veiy  extmordinary  and  out  of  Uie  water,  striking  against  each  other, 

alarming.    The  sledges,  instead  of  gliding  and  plunging  into  the  deep,  with  a  violence 

along  smoothly   upon    an    even   surface,  not  to  be  described,  and  a  noise  like  the 

sometimes  ran  vrilh  violence  after  the  dogs,  dischai^ge  of  innumerable  batteries  of  heavy 

and  shortly  after  seemed  with  difficulty  to  guns.    The  darkness  of  the  night,  the  roar- 

ascend  the  rising  hill ;  for  the  elasticity  of  ing  of  the  wind  and  sea,  and  the  dashing  of 

so  vast  a  body  of  ice,  of  many  leagues  the  waves  and  ice  against  the  rocks,  filled 

square,  supported  by  a  troubled  sea,  though  the  travellers  with  sensations  of  awe  and 

in  some  places  three  or  four  yards  in  thidk-  horror,  so  as  almost  to  deprive  them  of  the 

nesB,  would,  in  some  degree,  occasion  an  power  of  utterance.     They   stood    over, 

unduhitoiy  motion,  not  unlike  that  of  a  whelnaed  vrith  astonishment  at  their  miracu- 

sheet  of  paper  aocommodamg  itself  to  the  lous  escape,  and  even  the  heathen  Esqui. 

snr&ce  of  a  rippling  stream.    Noises  were  maux  exprened  gratitude  to  God  for  their 

now  likewise    distinctly  heard    in  many  deliverance. 

directions,  like  the  report  of  cannon,  ow.        The  Esquimaux  now  began  to  build  a 

ing  to  the  bursting  of  the  ice  at  some  dis-  snow.house   about  thirty  paces  fit>m   the 

tance.  beach  ;  but  before  they  haa  finished  their 

Tlie  Esquimaux    now   drove  with   all  work,  the  waves  reached  the  place  where 

haste  towards  the  shore,  intending  to  take  tiie  sledges  were  drawn  up,  and  they  were 

up  their  night.quarters  on  the  soutfi  side  of  with  difficulty  saved  from  being  washed  mto 

the  Nivak.     But  as  it  plainly  appeared  the  sea. 

that  the  ice  wbuld  break,  and  disperse  in        About  nine  o'clock  all  of  them  crept  into 

the  open  sea,  Mark  advised  to  push  for-  the  snow.house,  thanking  God  for  this  place 

waid    to    the  north  of  the  Nivak,  firom  of  refuge ;   for   the  wind  was  piercingly 

whence  he  hoped  the  track  to  Okkak  might  cold,  and  so  violent  that  it  required  great 

still  remain  entire.    To  this  proposal  the  strength  to  be  able  to  stand  against  it 
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Before  they  entered  this  habitation,  they  danger  of  death ;  but  the  remaining  part  of 

coold  not  help  once  more  turning  to  the  the  night,  before  the  Esquimaux  could  seek 

sea,  which  being  now  free  irom  ice,  they  and  find  another  more  safe  place  for  a 

beheld  with  horror,  mingled  with  gratitude  8now.house,  were  hours  of  great  trial  to 

for  their  safety,  the  enormous  waves,  driving  mind  and  body,  and  filled  every  one  with 

furiously  before  the  wind,  like  huge  moun-  painful  reflections.  Before  the  day  dawned, 

tains,  and  approaching  the  shore,  where,  the  Esquimaux  cut  a  hole  into  a  large 

with  dreadful  noise,  they  dashed  against  drift  of  snow,  to  screen  the  woman  and 

the  rocks,  foaming  and  filling  the  air  with  child,  and  the  two  Missionaries.    Brother 

the  spray.    The  whole  company  now  got  Liebisch,    however,    could    not  bear  the 

their  supper,  and,  having  sung  an  evening  closeness  of  the  air,  and  was  obliged  to  sit 

hymn  in  the  Esquimaux  language,  lay  down  down  at  the  entrance,  where  the  Esqui- 

to  rest  about  ten  o'clock.    They  lay  so  maux  covered  him  with  skins  to  keep  him 

close,  that  if  any  one  stirred,  his  neighbours  warm,  as  the  pain  in  his  throat  was  very 

were  roused  by  it.    The  Eisquimaux  were  great. 

soon  fast  asleep,  but  brother  Debisch  could        As  soon  as  it  was  light,  they  built  another 

not  get  any  rest,  partly  on  account  of  the  snow.house,    and,  miserable    as  such  an 

dreadful  roaring  of  the  wind  and  sea,  and  accommodation  is  at  all  times,  they  were 

partly  owing  to  a  sore  throat,  which  gave  glad  and  thankful  to  creep  into  it.    It  was 

him  great  pain.    Both  Missionaries  were  about  eight  feet  squave,  and  six  or  seven 

also  much  engaged  in  their  minds  in  con-  high.    They  now  congratulated  each  other 

templating   the  dangerous   situations  into  on  their  deliverance,  but  found  themselves 

which  they  had  been  brought;  and,  amidst  in  a  very  bad  plight, 
all  thankfulness  for  their  great  deliverance        The  missionaries  had  taken  but  a  small 

from  immediate  death,  they  could  not  but  stock  of  provisions  with  them,  merely  suf- 

cry  unto  the  Lord  for  his  help  in  the  time  ficient  for  the  short  journey  toOkkak.  Joel, 

of  need.  his  wife  and  child,  and  Kassigiak,  the  sor- 

The   wakefulness   of   the   Missionaries  cerer,  had  nothing  at  all.    The  missionaries 

J)roved  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  party  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  divide  their  small 

irom  sudden  destruction.  About  two  o'clock  stock  into  daily  portions,  especially  as  there 

in  the  morning,  brother  Liebisch  perceived  appeared  no  hopes  of  soon  quitting  this 

some  salt  water  to  drop  from  the  roof  of  the  place,  and  reaching  any  dwellings.    Only 

snow-house  upon  his  lips.    Though  rather  two  ways  were  left  for  this  purpose,  either 

alarmed  on  tasting  the  salt,  which  could  to  attempt  the  land  passage  across  the  wild 

not  proceed  from  a  common  spray,  he  kept  and  unfrequented  mountain  of  Kiglapeit,  or 

quiet  till  the  same  dropping  being  more  to  wait  for  a  new  ice-track  over  the  sea, 

frequently  repeated,  just  as  he  was  about  to  which  it  might  require  much  time  to  form; 

give  the  alarm,  on  a  sudden  a  tremendous  they  therefore  resolved  to  serve  out  no  more 

surf  broke  close  to  the  house,  discharging  than  a  biscuit  and  a  half  per  diem.    But  as 

a  quantity  of  water  into  it ;  a  second  soon  this  would  not  by  any  means  satisfy  an  Es- 

followed,  and  carried  away  the  slab  of  snow  quimaux's  stomach,  tiie  missionaries  offered 

K laced  as  a  door  before  the  entrance.  The  to  give  one  of  their  dogs  to  be  killed  for 
lissionaries  immediately  called  aloud  to  them,  on  condition,  that  in  case  distress 
the  sleeping  Esquimaux,  to  rise,  and  quit  obliged  them  to  resort  again  to  that  expe- 
the  place.  They  jumped  up  in  an  instant :  dient,  the  next  dog  killed  should  be  one  of 
one  of  them  with  a  large  knife  cut  a  pas-  the  Esquimaux's  team.  They  replied  that 
sage  through  the  side  of  the  house,  and  they  should  be  glad  of  it,  if  they  had  a 
each  seizing  some  part  of  the  baggage,  it  kettle  to  boil  the  flesh  in ;  but  as  that  was 
was  thrown  out  upon  a  higher  part  'of  the  not  the  case,  they  must  continue  to  suffer 
beach,  brother  Turner  assisting  the  Esqui.  hunger,  for  they  could  not,  even  yet,  eat 
maux.  Brother  Liebisch,  and  the  woman  dog's  flesh  in  its  raw  state, 
and  child,  fled  to  a  neighbouring  eminence.  The  missionaries  now  remained  in  the 
The  latter  were  wrapped  up  by  the  Esqui-  snow-house,  and  every  day  endeavoured  to 
maux  in  a  large  skin,  and  the  former  took  boil  so  much  water  over  their  lainp,  as  miglit 
riielter  behind  a  rock ;  for  it  was  impos-  serve  them  for  two  cups  of  cofiee  apiece, 
sible  to  stand  against  the  wind,  snow,  and  Through  mercy,  they  were  preserved  in 
sleet.  Scarcely  had  the  company  retreated  good  health,  and  brother  Liebisch  quite  un- 
to the  eminence,  when  an  enormous  wave  expectedly  recovered  on  the  'fust  day  of  his 
carried  away  the  whole  house,  but  nothing  sore  throat.  The  Esquimaux  also  kept  up 
of  consequence  was  lost.  their  spirits;  and  even  the  rough  heathen 
Thev  now  found  themselves  a  secocul  Kassigiak  declared,  that  it  was  proper  to  be 
time  delivered  firom  the  most  imminen-.  thankful  that  they  were  alive,  adoing,  that 
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if  Cfaejr  faad  Temained  a  veiy  little  fonger 
upoo  die  ice  yesterday,  all  their  bones  would 
have  been  broken  to  pieces  in  a  short  time. 
He  hady  howerer,  his  heels  fTozen^  and  suf- 
fered considerable  pain.  In  the  eveninfir^ 
the  misiionaries  song  a  hymn  with  the  £s- 
quimauzy  and  continued  to  do  so  every 
morning  and  evening. 

Towuds  noon  of  tlie  13th,  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  the  sea  was  seen,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  quite  free  of  ice.  Mark 
and  Joel  went  up  the  hills  to  reconnoitre, 
bat  returned  with  the  disagreeable  news  that 
not  a  morsel  of  ice  was  to  be  seen,  even 
from  thence,  in  any  direction,  and  that  it 
bad  even  been  forced  away  irom  the  coast  at 
Noasoroak.  Tliey  were  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  they  could  do  nothing  but  force  their 
way  across  the  mountain  of  Kiglapeit. 

On  the  following  day,  Kaasigiak  com- 
plained much  of  hunger,  probably  to  obtain 
from  the  missionaries  a  laif^r  portion  than 
the  common  allowance.  The  missionaries 
represented  to  him,  that  they  had  no  more 
themselves,  and  reproved  him  for  his  im- 
patience*  Whenever  the  victuals  were  dis- 
tributed, he  always  swallowed  his  portion 
very  greedily,  and  put  out  his  hand  for 
what  he  saw  the  missionaries  had  left,  but 
was  easily  kept  from  any  further  attempt  by 
serious  reproof.  This  day  the  Esquimaux 
ale  an  old  sack,  made  of  fish  skin,  which 
proved  indeed  a  dry  and  miserable  dish. 
While  they  were  at  this  singular  meal,  they 
kept  repeating,  in  a  low  humming  tone, 
*^  You  were  a  sack  but  a  little  while  ago, 
and  now  you  are  food  for  us.''  Towards 
evening  some  flakes  of  ice  were  discovered 
driving  towards  the  coast,  and  on  the  14th, 
in  the  morning,  the  sea  was  covered  with 
them.  But  the  weather  W2S  again  very 
stormy,  and  the  Esquimaux  could  not  quit 
the  snow-bouse,  which  made  them  very  low- 
spirited  and  melancholy.  Kassigiak  sug- 
gested, that  it  would  be  well  to  attempt  to 
make  good  weather,  by  which  he  meant  to 
practise  his  art  as  a  sorcerer.  The  mis- 
sionaries opposed  it,  and  told  him  that  his 
heathenish  practices  were  of  no  use,  but  that 
the  weather  would  become  favourable  as 
soon  as  it  should  please  God.  Kassigiak 
then  asked,  whether  Jesus  could  make  good 
v»eather.  He  was  told,  that  to  Jesus  was  given 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth ;  upon  which 
he  demanded  that  he  should  be  applitd  to. 
Another  time  he  said,  I  shall  tell  my  coun- 
trymen at  Seglek.  Tlie  missionaries  replied, 
"  Tell  them,  that  in  the  midst  of  this  afflic- 
tion, we  placed  our  only  hope  and  trust  in 
Jems  Christ  our  Saviour,  who  loves  all 
mankind,  and  has  shed  hb  blood  to  redeem 
them  from  eternal  misery." 
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On  the  15th,  (he  weather  continued  ex- 
tremely boisterous,  and  tlie  Esquimaux  ap- 
peared every  now  and  then  to  sink  under 
disappointment.  But  they  possess  one  good 
quality,  namely,  a  power  of  going  to  sleep 
when  they  please,  and  if  need  be,  they  will 
sleep  for  days  and  nights  together.  This 
da^  they  began  to  eat  ^ijilthfold  worn-out 
skm,  which  had  served  them  for  a  mattrass. 
In  the  evening  the  sky  became  clear,  and 
hope  revived  in  the  breasts  of  all.  Mark  and 
Joel  went  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  brought 
word  that  the  ice  had  acquired  a  consider- 
able degree  of  solidity,  and  might  soon  be 
fit  for  use.  The  poor  dogs  had,  mean- 
while, fasted  for  nearly  four  days ;  but  now, 
in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  release,  the 
missionaries  allowed  to  each  a  few  morsels 
of  food.  The  temperature  of  the  air  having 
been  rather  mild,  it  occasioned  a  new  source 
of  distress ;  for  by  the  warm  exhalations  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  roof  of  the  snow-house 
got  to  be  in  a  melting  state,  which  occa- 
sioned a  continual  dropping,  and  by  degrees 
made  every  thing  soaking  wet.  The  mis- 
sionaries report,  that  they  considered  this 
the  greatest  hardship  they  had  endured,  for 
they  had  not  a  diy  thread  about  them, 
nor  a  dry  place  in  which  to  lie  down. 

Early  on  the  16th  day,  the  sky  cleared, 
but  the  fine  particles  of  snow  were  driven 
about  like  clouds.  Joel  and  Kassigiak  re- 
solved to  pursue  their  journey  to  Okkak,  by 
the  way  of  Nuasomak,  and  set  out  with  the 
wind  and  snow  full  in  their  faces.  Mark 
could  not  resolve  to  proceed  further  north, 
because,  in  his  opinion,  the  violence  of  the 
wind  had  driven  the  ice  off  the  coast  at  Tik- 
kerasuk,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
land ;  but  he  thought  he  might  yet  proceed 
to  the  south  with  safety,  and  get  round 
Kiglapeit.  The  missionaries  endeavoured 
to  pursuade  him  to  follow  tlie  other  sledge 
to  Oakkak,  but  it  was  in  vain;  and  they 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  insist  upon  it,  not 
being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances. Their  present  distress  dic- 
tated the  necessity  of  venturing  something 
to  reach  the  habitations  of  men,  and  yet 
they  were  rather  afraid  to  pass  over  the 
newly-frozen  sea  under  Kiglapeit,  and  could 
not  immediately  determine  what  to  do ; 
brother  Turner  therefore  went  again  with 
Mark  to  examine  the  ice,  and  both  seemed 
satisfied  that  it  would  hold.  They  there- 
fore came  at  last  to  a  resolution  to  return  to 
Nain,  and  commit  themselves  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Lord. 

On  the  17th,  the  wind  had  considerably 
increased,  with  heavy  showers  of  snow  and 
sleet;  but  they  set  off  at  half-past  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.    Mark  ran  all  the  wav 
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round  Kig1apeit|  before  the  sledge,  to  find 
a  good  track;  and  about  one  o'clock, 
through  God*s  mercy,  they  were  out  of  dan- 
ger, and  reached  the  bay.  Here  they  found 
a  good  track  upon  smooth  ice,  made  a  meal 
of  the  remnant  of  theirproTisions,  and  got 
some  warm  coffee.  Tnus  refreshed,  they 
resolved  to  proceed  without  slopping,  till 
they  reached  .rfain,  where  they  amved  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.  The  brethren  at 
Nain  rejoiced  exceedingly  to  see  them  re- 
turn ;  for  by  several  hints  of  the  Esquimaux, 
who  first  met  them  going  out  to  sea,  and 
who  then,  in  their  own  obscure  way,  had 
endeavoured  to  warn  them  of  their  danger 
from  the  ground-swell,  but  had  not  been 
attended  to,  their  fellow-missionaries,  and 
especially  their  wives,  had  been  much  ter- 
rified. One  of  these  Esquimaux,  whose 
wife  had  made  some  article  of  dress  for  the 
wife  of  brother  Liebisch,  whom  they  call 
Samuel,  addressed  her  in  the  following  man. 
ner — "  I  should  be  glad  of  the  payment  for 
my  wife's  work."  "  Wait  a  little,*'  answered 
sister  Liebisch,  '*  and  when  my  husband 
returns  he  will  settle  with  you,  for  1  am  un- 
acquainted with  the  bargain  made  between 
you."  "  Samuel  and  William,"  replied  tlie 
Esquimaux,  *'  will  not  return  any  more  to 
Nain."  "  How  not  return !  what  makes 
you  say  so  f  A(\er  some  pause,  the  Es- 
quimaux replied  in  a  low  tone,  "  Samuel 
and  William  are  no  more !  all  their  bones  are 
broken,  and  in  the  stomachs  of  the  sharks." 
Terrified  at  this  alarming  account,  sister 
Liebisch  called  in  the  rest  of  tlie  family, 
and  the  Esquimaux  was  examined  as  to 
his  meaning;  but  his  answers  were  little 
less  obscure.  He  seemed  so  certain  of  the 
destruction  of  the  missionaries,  that  he  was 
with  some  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  wait  a 
short  time  for  their  return.  He  would  not 
believe  that  they  could  have  escaped  the 
effects  of  so  furious  a  tempest,  considering 
the  course  they  were  taking. 


REMARKS  ON  AN  ARTICLE  '^  ON  CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENTS,"  WHICH  APPEARED 
IN  THE  IMPERIAL  MAGAZINE  FOR  FEB- 
RUARY, 1831, 

**  God  moves  in  a  mysterioas  way, 

Hfii  wonders  to  perforin  ; 
He  |](lantR  his  footsteps  in  the  tea* 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 
Deep  in  unfathomable  mines. 

Of  never-failing  sltill, 
He  treasures  up  his  bright  designs, 

And  worlcR  his  sov'reign  will.*' 

COWPBR. 

Mr.  Editor, 
Sir, — Regarding,  as  I  do,  the  subject  above 
aUudod  \o,  as  one  of  the  very  first  magni- 


tuda  and  importance  that  can  occupy  the 
public  attention,  and  that  of  the  legislature, 
at  the  present  momentous  crisis,  I  trust  no 
other  apology  will  be  necessary  for  my  beg- 
ging permission  to  trouble  you  with  a  few 
obsenrations  upon  the  contents  of  the  very 
ably  written  article,  the  first  part  of  which 
appeared  in  your  number  for  February, 
1831,entitled<<CAiercA  Establishments  In- 
defensible^  Anti-Christian^  and  a  Relic  of. 
Popery  and  Judaism*^* 

I  do  most  readily  admit  the  force  of  the 
arguments,  and  the  justness  of  most  of  the  con- 
clusions, which  the  author  of  that  essay  has 
adduced  in  support  of  his  grand  object,  viz. 
the  dissolution  of  that ''  unnatural''  and  in* 
jurious  union,  as,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, producing  all  the  disastrous  results 
he  has  ascribed  to  it,  and  bearing  the  true 
character  he  has  stamped  upon  it.  Yet  k 
is,  perhaps,  possible,  that,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  laudable  zeal  which  animated 
the  writer,  he  may,  in  some  instances,  have 
driven  his  excellent  principles  a  step  too  far, 
and  have  carried  his  separating  and  inde- 
pendent system  a  little  beyond  the  boun- 
daries, either  warranted  by  scripture,  or  re- 
quired by  the  real  interests  of  religion.  And 
if  such  should  appear  to  be  the  fact,  I  trust 
his  candour,  liberality,  and  good  sense^  will 
not  object  to  a  slight  discussion  upon  some 
of  the  points  involved  in  his  ^'  premises  and 
conclusions/' 

That  unions  between  churches  and  stales, 
founded  upon  such  principles,  rigorously 
enforced,  as  are  deprecateid  in  the  essay, 
must  be  naturally  productive  of  injury  to 
both,  I  readily  grant;  but  where  dissenter- 
ism  is  tolerated,  the  injurious  effects  of  such 
unions  are  qualified,  and  it  is  evidently  not 
true,  that  '^  the  gospel  can  never  re-assert  its 
primitive  power,  till  so  unnatural  an  alli- 
ance be  dissevered,  wherever  it  exists."  We 
have  seen  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
within  the  last  century,  the  most  unequivocal 
evidence,  that  in  spite  of  the  paralyzing  in- 
fluence of  no  less  than  two  national  churches^ 
viz.  one  of  Rome  and  the  other  of  Elngland, 
and  the  latter  supported  by  all  the  energy  of 
the  state  to  which  it  is  constitutionally 
united,  the  gospel  has  "  re-asserted  its  pri- 
mitive power,''^  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
corresponding  effect,  in  the  conversion  of 

*  Although  that  article  is  divided,  and  one  pnrt 
of  It  only  has  appeared  in  the  number  for  Febru- 
ary, yet  its  objects  and  arguments  are  sufficiently 
developed  therein  to  justify,  as  they  have  elicite<^ 
the  following  remarks ;  which  apply  chiefly  to  the 
principles,  rather  than  to  the  details,  of  the  syn. 
tern  in  question.  Yet  if  any  further  observationii 
may  appear  requisite  on  the  publication  of  the  re- 
maining portion.  I  trtt«t  the  columns  of  the  Imperial 
will  be  open  to  them,  in  that  true  spirit  of  impar- 
tiality wfiicb  generally  characterizes  its  columns. 
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myriads  of  imnioil&l  soub  from  darkness  to  In  the  Refonnation  of  the  16th  century, 

light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  we  may  trace  one  of  the  ''  footsteps'*  of 

knowledge  and  service  of  the  only  true  God,  Omnipotence;  and  a  link  in  that  chain  of 

and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  events  which,  when   completed,  will  em- 

Nor  am  I  aware  of  any  thing  in  the  mode  brace  the  universal  spread  of  the  Redeemer's 

by  which  the  clergy  of  the  British  estab-  kingdom.     In  England,   God  over-ruled 

lishment  are  supported,  that,  either  physi-  the  union  of  church  and  state  for  the  ac- 

cally  or  morally,  must  of  necessity  operate  complishment  of  that  glorious,  though  only 

to  prevent  every  bishop,  rector,  vicar,  or  preparatory,  event.    Their  united  energies, 

curate    therein,  that  is  so  minded,  from  aided  by  the  almighty  power  of  God,  ef- 

being  as  holy,  as  zealous,  or  as  successful  fected,  what  neither  of  them  could  have 

ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  were   bishops  done    alone,    much    less  any   individual 

Hall  and  Taylor,  or  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wes-  society  of  Christians, 

ley  and  Fletcher.  Had  England  never  possessed  a  national 

Neither  must  we  foiget,  sir,  that  Method,  church,  that  is,  had  her  state  never  espoused, 

ism  itself,  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  present  protected,  and  established  Christianity,  as 

age,  is  the  oflspring  of  an  established  church,  the   national    religion,  Thor  and  Woden 

in  league  with  the  state ;  and  that  its  vene-  might  still  have  been  the  deities  of   the 

lable  founders  were  not  only  clergymen  of  country ;  and  had  not  Protestantism  been 

that  establishment,  but  zealous  advocates  constituted  the  religion  of  the  kingdom^  at 

for  the    institutions  of  the  church ;  they  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  by  the  united 

erected  their  societies  upon  the  basis  of  her  authority  of  both  church  and  state,  the  apo- 

doctrines,  and  recommended  her  commu-  calyptic»d  beast  could   not  have  received 

nion,  as  the  concentrating  focus  of  her  stabi.  the  deadly  wounds  he  has  sustained  from 

lity;  assuming  their  ecclesiastical  superiority  British  hands;  and  we  might  have  been 

over  lay  preachers,  upon  the  sole  ground  of  still  feeding  on  a  ''  wafer  God,"  and  wor- 

their  clerical  character.  shipping  rotten  bones ! 

It  was  in  fulfilment  of  the  unfathomable  From  the  zenith  of  that  resplendent  he- 
councils  of  the  Most  High,  that  the  irresist-  misphere,  the  British  national  church,  in- 
ible  power  of  pagan  Rome  was  raised  up,  numerable  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  have 
apparently  to  prepare  the  way,  by  her  con-  for  ages  past  shone  with  transcendent 
quests,  for  tlie  general  spread  of  Christianity  lustre ;  reflecting  the  brilliant  and  salutary 
over  the  very  ground  which  constituted  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  which 
Roman  empire.  And  the  same  inscrutable  will  reach  ages  yet  unborn  ;  but  whose 
wisdom  has,  doubtless,  permitted  the  ido-  splendid  orbs  might  have  twinkled  in  com- 
latrous  superstitions  of  Popery  to  deceive  parative  obscurity,  had  they  not  been  ex- 
and  enslave  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe,  hibited  as  '^  burning  and  shining  lights,^  in 
under  the  mask  of  Christian  profession,  to  the  dignified  ranks  of  "  the  purest  Pro- 
facilitate  thereby  the  ultimate  promulgation  testant  church  upon  earth." 
and  universal  prevalence  of  |;enuine  Chris-  Before  these  gigantic  prodigies  of  learn- 
tianity,  upon  every  spot  of  Europe  now  ing,  talent,  and  piety,  the  glimmering 
desecrated  by  the  unhallowed  contagion  of  meteors  of  Popery,  and  the  ignU  fatui  of 
that  spiritual  plague, ''whose  judgment  now  infidelity  have  shrunk  into  annihilation; 
of  a  long  time  lingereth  not."  The  times  while  the  glorious  doctrines  of  the  cross, 
of  the  final  reformation  are  rapidly  ap-  often  "  sealed  with  their  blood,"  have  ac- 
proaching  ;*  and  when  they  are  fully  arrived,  quired  new  lustre,  from  both  their  labours 
the  unsearchable  plans  of  infinite  wisdom  and  their  martyrdom.  The  church  of  Eng- 
vrin  be  gradually  developed  in  their  glorious  laiid,  therefore,  sink  when  she  may  into  her 
issues ;  and  the  religion  of  Emmanuel  will  ultimate  dissolution,  will  not  descend  to  the 
then  triumph  over  all  opposition ;  and  both  silent  but  honourable  tomb  of  her  prede- 
Jew  and  Gentile  will  become  the  willing  cessors  in  the  apostolic  age,  without  a  halo 
subjects  of  his  universal  dominion.  of  glory   to  grace  her  funeral  obsequies  ; 

Meantime,  those  plans  are  imperceptibly  and  a  galaxy  of  splendour,  to  mark  the 

advancing,  by  silent  but  certain  steps,  to  track  of  her  sons  in  their  passage  to  heaven, 

maturity ;  and,  although  their  progress  may  to  the  remotest  ages  of  posterity, 

appear  slow,  and  their  course  devious  and  Nor  will,  perhaps,  any  national  church 

erratic,   to  mortal  eyes,  yet,  to  the  con-  upon   earth  present  a    nobler   "  army  of 

summate  wisdom  which  directs  that  course,  martyrs"  and  confessors,  among  "the  church 

a  thousand  years  is  but  as  one  day  ;  and  of  the  first-bom"  who  surround  the  throne 

in  the  best  possible  time  and  manner  they  shall  of  the  Lamb,  and  cast  their  crowns  at  his 

idfiJUbly  reach  their  ultimate  destination,  feet,  than  will  be  found  gathered  in  from 

to  his  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  a  lost  worid.  the  standard-bearers  of  the  cross,  who  have 
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in  various  ages^  graced  the  church  of  Eng-  in  my  humble  opiniouy  inoompambly  more 

land,  and  richly  adoroed  their    glorious  proper  to  do  that  by  and  through  the  me- 

professioDy  under  the  auspices  of  her  eccle*  dium  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  state, 

siastical  institutions.     She  will,  tlierefore,  than  to  leave  it  to  the  option  of  individual 

be  most  deservedly  **  had  in  everlasting  congregations ;  which  are  more  or  less  al- 

remembrance"  in  the  annals  of  eternity.  ways  subject  to  the  intrigues  of  party  spirit. 

But,  to  resume  the  argument,  I  grant  that  and  party  feeling ;  and  which  might  there- 

the  divine  founder  of  the  Christian  institu-  foie,  in  some  cases,  leave  a  very  worthy 

tions  has  declared  his  kingdom  not  to  be  of  minister^  without  the  conmion  necessaries 

this  world  ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  enacted  of  life.    And  sure  I  am,  that  such  a  line  of 

no  laws,  compelling,  or  even  requiring  the  spiritual  economy  would   be  much  more 

support  of  the  ministers  of  his  church  by  the  likely  to  bring  down  a  divine  blessing,  than 

secular  authorities  of  this  worid  :  but  we  to  entail  a  curse,  upon  both  the  nation  and 

must  remember,  that  when  the  foundations  the  state  that  should  adopt  it 
of  the  Christian  churches  were  laid,  every        IJay,  sir,  I  find  upon  record,  in  the 

species  of  secular  power,  then  in  existence,  oracles  of  inspiration,  a  prophetic  promise, 

was  in  a  state  of  either  latent  or  active  hos-  that  when  the  church  of  Christ,  shall  shine 

tility  to  the  spirit  and  laws  of  Christianity,  forth  in  all  the  splendour  of  even  her  terres« 

To  have  enacted  a  law,  therefore,  requiring  trial  glory, ''  kings  shall  become  her  nurs- 

such  support  from  those  powers,  would  ing  feihers,  and  their  queens  her  nursing 

have  been  both  absurd  and  useless.    But  mothers.*    For  the  time  shall  yet  come, 

this  fact  furnishes  no  argument  against  the  and  perhaps  is  not  far  distant,  when  *'  the 

expediency  and  propriety,  perhaps  I  might  kingaoms  of  this  worid  shall  become  the 

sately  say  the  obligation,  of  even  a  nomi-  kingdoms  of  our  God,  and  of  his  Christ ; 

nally  Cliristian  government,  to  provide  for  and  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  take 

the  temporal  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  that  kingdom ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Gentile 

religion  which  it  professes,  out  of  the  re«  churches  shall  be  like  a  flowing  stream.-)* 

venues  of  the  state.    And  I  must  beg  leave  For  the  heathen  shall  be  given  to  the  Son 

also  to  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  example  of  God  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 

of  the  Jewish  economy,  in  this  respect,  be-  most  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession.'' 
ing  of  Divine  authority^  does  constitute  a        The  author  of    the  essay  in    question 

legitimate  precedent,  upon  which  to  found  asserts,  that  "  every  ecclesiastical  establish- . 

a  similar  regulation  in  a  Christian  nation ;  ment  implies  a  compulsory  provision  for  its 

although  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  so  maintenance,  and  a  right  in  the  secular 

expensive  an  establishment  as  either  the  power  to  control  in  sacred  matters ;  points 

ancient    Jewish,    or    the  modem  British  which,"  he  adds,  **  are  totally  repugnant  to 

church,  presents  to  our  view — ^but  quite  the  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity." 

reverse.  In  this  passage  the  writer  must  assuredly  in- 

If  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  be  of  any  tend  such  national  establishments  as  are  de- 
weight  on  this  point,  it  is  clearly  in  my  pendent  on  the  state ;  for  certain  it  is,  that 
favour ;  for  we  find  that  apostle  expressly  "  every  ecclesiastical  establishment"  is  not 
appealing  to  the  law  of  Moses,  in  support  of  necessarily  connected  with,  and  much  less 
his  plea  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Chris-  is  it  dependent  upon,  the  state.  Of  this  fact, 
tian  ministry.*  It  is  true,  that  plea  is  ad-  we  have  many  proofe  existing  at  this  moment 
dressed,  not  to  the  state,  for  the  state  was  in  England.  The  Methodist  and  Presby- 
heathen,  but  to  the  church ;  but  if  the  state  terian  establishments,  for  instance,  are  pro- 
has  become  a  part  of  the  church,  I  ask,  by  perly  and  essentially  ecclesiastical ;  yet  their 
what  law  is  it,  as  such,  prohibited  from  provision  is  not  compulsory,  but  voluntary ; 
contributing  to  tfie  support  of  her  ministers  ?  neither  has  *'  the  secular  power"  amf  right 
I  confess,  I  know  of  none.  On  the  con-  (nor  does  it  assume  any  such  right)  to 
trary,  it  is:  most  clearly  a  part  of  its  indis.  control  in  their  <<  sacred  matters."  And  I 
pensable  duty  to  do  so ;  and  that  not  ask,  is  it  not  perfectly  practicable  to  put 
merely  in  its  individual  capacity,  hut  offir  every  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  the  king- 
cialli/f  as  sustaining  the  delegated  authority  dofn  on  the  same  footing  with  these,  in  re. 
of  the  nation,  and  as  having  the  disposal  of  spect  of  their  spiritual  independence ;  and 
its  revenues,  for  such  purposes  as  the  nation  yet,  to  permit  their  ministers  to  be  paid  out 
itself  shall  authorize.  For,  if  that  nation  has  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  while  these  are 
consented  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion,  chosen  each  by  his  own  congregation  ? 
and  to  have  a  Christian  ministry,  it  is  clearly         Most  certainly  this  is  both  practicable 

bound  to  maintain  that  mimstry ;  and  it  is,        ^  ,    .  ^    .. — Zi 

^ '         •  Iiiaiah  xHx.  23. 

-~""^"~'"~— — — — — — """~~"~~"^        +  So  say  UfLiah,  Daniel,  and  the  author  of  tlio 

*  1  Cor.  ix.  8,  9.  Apocalyptic  prophecies. 
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and  eligible.    For  the  law  of  the  Qe«r.l»>  all  pboes  of  wonbip,  out  of  die  rewuMwe  of 

tameDt  dispensatkm  is  this : — **  The  Loid  the  state,  if  placed  uoder  proper  rogolatioiiSy 

hadi  oidaiDed  that  they  who  preach  the  and  in  the  bands  of  competent  comm»» 

gQspdy  should  live  by  the  gospel."  *  Now,  aioners.  By  this  means,  the  utmost  poenble 

if  a  oatioQ  has  one  or  twenty  Chiistian  eo-  Christian  freedom  would  be  secured,  in 

rlpwastical  establishments,  I  say,  it  ought  to  connexion  with  the  preservation  of  sound 


maintain  all  the  ministers  thereof,  which  are    doctrine,  and  the  nnivenal  dissemination  of 
sanctioned  by  the  toleration  of  its  govern-    religioos  tnith,  under  the  legimale  protection 


ment,  and  i^pointed  by  their  respective  of  the  Government,  over  eveiy  portion  of 

oongregatioos.    But  I  do  not  say,  that  an  the  United  Kingdom :  while  all  the  evils 

avowedly  Christian  government  is  under  any  enamerated  and  deprecated,  as  existing  in 

obBgaiiony  or  is  even  mt  liberty  in  ike  iight  the  present  poUtioo-ecdesiastiGal  estaUish- 

cfGod,  to  support,  nay,  nor  petbaps  even  ment,  by  the  author  of  the  esny,  would  be 

to  tokratCy  any  mntickngHan  ecdeaiasticai  completely  avoided.* 
crtabUshments  within  the  realms  of  its  juris-        Bnt,  whatever  maybe  the  ftte  of  the 

diction.  anbsisdng  union  of  church  and  state— and  I 

ThecoUectionoftBzes  in  a  free  stale,  where  confess  its  approaching  dissolutioo,  in  the 

diose  taxes  are  imposed  by  the  real  repre-  order  of  providence,  is,  in  my  estimation, 

sentatives  of  the  people,  voluntarily  chosen  by  no  means  either  an  improbable  or  de- 

by  them,  <annot  be  oonridered  as  a  eon^piil-  ntorable  event, — I  trust,  England  will  never 

tory  act ;  nor  can  their  appropriation  to  the  foiget  the  debt  of  gratitude  she  owes,  under 

purposes  devised,  and  anthoiised  by  those  Gk^,  to  their  joint  operations,  when,  in 

lepresentatives,  be  considered  as  any  ii^  the    auspicious   reigns   of   Edward   VI., 

fring^BDeot  on  the  libei^  of  the  subject;  or  Ehiabeth,  and  WiUiam  and  Mary,  they 

as  an  unauthorised  encroachment  on  the  grappled  vrith,  and  strangled,  the  serpent  of 

disposal  of  his  property.    And  hence,  if  a  popery,  that  had  so  long  nestled  in  the 

popular    and    legitimate    gOYernment,  in  bosom  of  both — from  the  deadly  fang  of 

eomptiance  with  the  wishes  of  its  subjects,  which,  no  other  earthly  povrer  could  then 


ly,  all  the  ministers  of  the  have  rescued  this  nation. 
established  rdigion  in  the  kingdom,  a  fair        But  while  I  put  this  important  fact  on 

yetm<xlerate  compensation  for  Iheir  labours,  grateful  record,  I  am  constrained  to  confess 

that    government  cannot  thereby  assume  my  deep  regret,  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are 

or  ezerciseany  control  over  the  spiritual  con-  once  more  clasping  the  noiioos  reptile  in  our 

of  the  dhurch,  so  long  as  it  suffers  the  arms,  and  folding  it  at  least  to  the  bosom 


niembeis  of  every  denomination  of  that  of  the  British  constitution.    God  grant  it 

religiim  to  ckoote  their  awn  minittertf  and  may  not  again  have  permission  to  sting  its 

regulate  their  own  inteiior  economy.  France,  unguarded  and    connding  benefactors  to 

though  avowedly  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  death  1                                 S.  Tuckek. 

has  set  an  eiounple,  in  reference  to  the  sub-  Liverpool^  lOM  February ^  1831. 
jeet  now  under  discussion,  which  it  would 
be  wdl  if  the  British  government  were  to 

make  the  modd  of  its  ovro  conduct,  with  Essats. — Evidence   from   sckipture, 

inpect  to  all  the  genuine  professors  of  Bible  that  the  soul,  ihm ediatelt  after 

the  death  of  the  body,  is  mot  IK  A 


If  the  British  government  should,  as  I  state  of  sleep,  &c.  —no.  ii. 

think  it  ought,  dissolve  its  political  union  (Cimtiwudfromf.W^) 

with  the  established  church,  abolish  the  t-.-:ii..^»  x^  t     -      *   *u     -i^^^*    • 

system  of  tithes,  and  sequest^  aU  the  other  ^'.^^  not  be  foreign  to  the  subject  to  m- 

benefitof  die  nation,  I  apprehend  die  latter  ^  ^H^  notK««re«)ectH^^ 

woukl,  alone,  be  amplriiHiicient  to  furnish  »fate.piey  must  eitfier  have  been  mnate, 

u  abundant  support  for  aU  die  ministera  of  ".S?,.^              •      •             .  u.        ^ 

die  Gospel  in  STunited  Kingdom,  in  a  .   ^  ^f^  ^^I^  »'«^*«»  <^"°^V^  H«>!«1 

mann^  more  becoming  die  chiacter  by  die  roles  of  sound  logic.    For  it  has 

of  Christian  ministersy  and  congenial  to  the 

spirit  of  dieir  profession,  dian  diat  which  is  ,  *  To  imMine  a  gc^mw^x  or  tute  to  be  derti. 

y   .»  w>  «j^      Y                 J    ^  tqte  o/ «  fflifion,  recofiilted  by  It  M  »«ft«fi«/ and 

now  m  operation,  to  tbe  disgrace  and  mjOiy  ttatMicai.  U  to  stismatUo  Uiat  tUte  a»  wane  tham 

of  iriision.  ktatAeniah.    For  where  U,  or  ever  waa,  there  eten 

^"r^^     v^^^  «»«.  :«n.«.M.«-:A««.  i^  «.ii^«.:«M  »  heathen  nation,  poaseMlng  any  portion  of  citil- 

Nor  can  I  see  any  iropropnety  m  allowing  ,,^t,^„^  ^^^^  j,^' J7t  ,t,  „»tionai  reii^on,  acknow. 

certain  funds  to  the  erection  and  repair  of  ledged,  tanetioned,  protected,  and  supported  by 

^^^^^^^^______^__^_^___^^_^^_^__^_^  the  state  ?    Nevei ,  and  nowhere,  has  this  disfraea 

■■■■^— ~"~-^'— ~"— ""~'"""~~~~""^""-"~'  of  banan  nature  existed !     And  will  any  advocata 

•  1  Cor.  ix.  14.  of  the  national  dignity  and  prosperity  of  Soflapd. 
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been  obsenred  by  historians  of  unqueslion- 
able  veracity,  that  there  have  been  whole 
tribes  and  nations,  which  had  no  notions  of 
any  Supreme  Being,  and,  of  course,  no  mode 
of  worship.  If  then,  according  to  Locke's 
reasoning,  even  an  individual,  perfect  in  all 
his  parts,  can  be  found  without  innate  ideas, 
it  will  destroy  the  universality  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  render  it  inapplicable  to  the  hufntfti 
species. 

But  whole  tribes  have  been  discovered 
without  any  innate  ideas  of  God ;  therefore, 
an  innate  idea  of  God  is  no  attribute  of  the 
human  species.*  Again,  whatever  is  af- 
firmed 01  the  species,  must  be  universally 
affirmed  of  the  individuals  which  compose 
that  species.  If  the  human  species  have  an 
innate  knowledge  of  God,  every  individual, 
having  the  right  use  of  all  his  fsKulties,  must 
have  an  innate  knowledge  of  God :  but 
thousands  of  individuals,  with  the  right  use 
of  all  their  faculties,  have  not  had  any  innate 
knowledge  of  God ;  therefore,  it  is  falsely 
affirmed,  that  the  species  have  any  innate 
knowledge  of  God.  As,  therefore,  those 
notions  of  tlie  heathen  were  not  mnatCf  they 
must  have  been  tradUional. 

The  proof  of  their  knowledge,  or  rather, 
of  their  crude  conceptions  of  divine  things, 
having  been  derived  from  tradition,  may  be 
satisfactorily  adduced  from  the  generally 
received  opinion,  that  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  were  originally  peopled  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet; 
and,  as  these  had  all  been  instructed  m  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God, 
they  would,  in  proportion  as  they  were  in- 
dividually influenced,  communicate  the 
same  to  their  posterity.  As  Shem  seemed 
more  devout  than  Japhet,  and  Japhet  more 
so  than  Ham,  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  the 
descendants  of  Shem  would  propagate  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  God  more  zeal- 
ously than  those  of  Japhet,  &c. 

\Vhat  is  here  assumed,  is  proved  by  his- 
torical evidence;  for  the  page  of  history 
attests,  that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
God,  were,  for  a  series  of  ages,  much 
purer  among  the  Asiatics,  the  descendants 
of  Shem,  than  among  the  Europeans,  the 
descendants  of  Japhet;  and  much  more 


pleftd  for  her  ilegradation  belotnr  the  rank  of  hea> 
thenism  itself?  No  Bir»  let  her  state  continue  to 
avow  itself,  not  only  Chriatian,  but  Protectant 
also  ;  and  let  it,  as  such,  cherish,  protect,  and  up- 
hold all  its  Protestant  ecclesiastical  establishments 
with  complete  liberty  of  conscience,  extended  to 
such,  upon  all  minor  and  controvertible  points. 
Bnt  let  it  not»  at  its  peril,  sanction  or  protect  any 
religions  system  hostile  to  genuine  Christianity. 
So  Hhall  the  blessing  of  Heaven  be  shed  upon  it,  in 
answer  to  the  united  prayers  of  all  its  truly  Chris- 
tktn  chorohes. 

,    •  Btsay  on  Human  Under,  b.  1.  cb.  4.  $  8. 


consistent  among  tlie  Europeans,  than 
among  the  Africans,  the  descendants  of 
Ham.  This  leads  us  to  the  legitimate  con- 
elusion,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
three  grand  divisions  of  the  old  world,  de- 
rived their  mode  of  worship,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  God,  from  tradition.  To  this  source 
the  ramified  superstitions  of  Greece  and 
Rome  may  all  be  traced ;  and  their  encum- 
brances will  be  found  to  diminish  in  the 
same  ratio  as  we  advance  towards  their 
origin.  The  simple  rites  which  distin- 
guishMl  the  religion  of  Noma,  were  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  cumbersome  super- 
stitions of  Augustus.  But  the  Roman 
superstition  was  a  shoot  taken  firom  a 
Grecian  stock  :  for  King  Faunus,  and  his 
successors,  were  the  aborigines  of  Italy,  and, 
having  migrated  from  Arcadia,  they  would 
transport  their  religious  opinions  with  them. 

The  Greek  philosophers  have  no  claim  to 
be  the  founders  of  their  mythology.  Hom  er 
and  Hesiod  sung  their  ideal  gods  and 
goddesses  ages  before;  they,  therefore,  can 
only  be  called  the  manu&cturers  and  em- 
broidereis  of  the  trappings  with  which  they 
adorned  their  deities.  They  merely  sung  and 
embellished  die  opinions  of  their  fathers. 

That  the  Greeks  sprang  from  Japhet,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  who  would  teach 
his  posterity  the  knowledge  of  a  supreme 
Being,  has  been  shewn  by  meti  eminent  for 
talents,  and  cdebrated  for  literature.  Rollin 
observes,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
called  lonians,  which  name  they  took  from 
Javan,  the  son  of  Japhet ;  the  original 
Hebrew  name,  p«  by  a  change  in  the 
pointing,  or  rather,  without  the  points,  being 
pronounced  I«^*.  Bishop  Cumberiand 
ascends  a  step  higher,  and  ^ews  that  their 
laircroc  was  the  identical  Japhet  of  the 
Hebrewsf.  To  these  might  be  added,  the 
sanction  of  the  learned  Bishop  Newton.{  If, 
then,  the  weight  of  respectable  testimony 
give  sanction  to  opinions,  we  may,  with- 
out hesitation,  pronounce,  that  the  Greeks 
derived  their  knowledge  of  a  supreme  and 
superintending  power  from  tradition. 

The  propriety  of  these  remarks  will  be 
obvious,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  this  is 
an  age,  in  which  a  superficial  philosophy,  - 
acquired  without  mental  discipline,  attempts 
to  account  for  every  thing  without  any  super- 
natural interference;  and  in  which  human, 
reason  is  panegyrized  at  the  expense  of 
divine  revelation. 

Having  deviated  a  little  from  the  direct 
path,  it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  pursuit 
which  is  to  trace  ''  the  evidence  frotn 
Scripture,  that  the  soul,  immediately  after 

•  Anc.  Histw  b.  t.  Art.  S.  f  tMif.  Gentiuih'  ~ 

Tract.  Yii.  eh.  1.     t  On  the  FropLecies,  Dis.  I. 
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tfae  deadL  of  the  body,  is  not  in  a  state  of  another,  to  which  a  pencil  or  poittC  is  at- 

sleepy  or  insensibitityy  but  of  happiness  or  tached.    The  beam  containing^  the  pencil  is 

misery.''                                             J.  &.  connected  by  wheelworlc  with  a  vertical 

Hiiggate,  Fth.  24M,  1 831.  floating  rod,  which,  by  the  motion  produced 

/'T  1^      «•      J  \  by  the  rise  and  &1L  of  the  tide,  causes  the 

(To  be  conttnued.).  ^  ^  ^^^  along  the  upper  suriace  of 

ue  cylinder,  the  wheels  being  proportional 


•  «.  to  the  vertical  rise  or  fall  of  twentV'^bur 

MR.  PALMER'S  MOKTHLY  TIDE  AND  WIND  ^  ^dXJ^n^  of  the  Cylinder       ^ 

REGISTER.  jj  ^.y  ^  g^^^  ^jj^^  jjj^  ^j^  p^jj^jl^  ^^ 

Mr.  Palmer,  the  engineer  to  the  Ixmdon  scribing  the  Une  of  the  tide,  will  have  two 

Dock  Company,  has  invented  a  machine  for  motions — one  proceeding  from  that  which 

the  purpose  of  registering  the  progress  of  the  the  cylinder  receives  from  the  clock,  causing 

ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  It  hsts  been  our  for-  it  to  turn  on  its  axis,  which  may  properly 

tune  to  see  various  tide  poles,  or  tide  gauges,  be  called  relative  ;  the  other  by  the  nse  or 

one  of  which,  now  in  operation  at  Sheemess,  fall  of  the  tide,  causing  it  to  move  laterally 

the  invention  of  A.  J.  lioyd  esq.  a  Fellow  of  along  the  surfiaice  of  the  cylinder ;  and  thus 

the  Royal  Society,  is  certainly  very  superior  will  the  whole  course  of  the  tide,  and  its  pro* 

to  the  rest,  but  very  inferior  to  the  elegant  gress  every  hour,  be  distinctly  traced  on  the 

and  neat  invention  of  Mr.  Palmer.    The  paper.    This,  in  itself  is  a  most  important 

whole  progress  of  the  various  tides  during  point,  because  it  is  known  that  the  rise  or  fall 

an  entire  lunation,  is  not  only  delineated  of  the  tide  is  not  uniform  throughout  thesis 

with  a  scrupulous  exactness  by  this  machine,  hours  of  flood  or  ebb ;  and  it  will  be  here  dis- 

but  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  also  noted  tinctly  shewn,  not  only  wAen  the  maximum  or 

at  the  same  time.    What  a  pity  that  the  minimum  of  motion  occurs,  but  the  amount 

force  of  the  wayward  element  could  not  be  of  it  also  in  a  given  space  of  time,  or  in 

also   ascertained  ;  but  in  tliis  philosophic  other  words,  the  libration  of  the  tides  will 

age,  when  such  scruples  are  made  of  minute  now  be  fairly  investigated, 
quantities,  we  must  despair  of  such  a  thing.         Nor  are  these  all  the  advantages  attending 

Indeed,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  this  valuable  machine.    The  direction  of 

from  the  machine  before  us,  therefore ;  the  the  wind  will  be  faithfully  registered  every 

anemometer  must  still  remain  on  the  list  of  hour ;  and  the  motion  given  to  the  cylinder 

desiderata.  by  the  clock  is  so  slow,  and  yet  sufflcient  for 

We  are  quite  aware  that  no  description  the  intended  purpose,  that  the  cylinder  will 
of  ours  can  convey  a  correct  idea  of  this  contain  paper  of  sufficient  length  to  servfr 
valuable  machine,  and  that,  to  obtain  it,  re-  the  purpose  of  twenty-eight  days,  or  to  con- 
ference must  be  had  to  a  close  examination  tain  the  register  of  the  tide  during  an  entire 
of  the  mode  in  which  it  operates,  in  order  lunation.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  inventor 
to  appreciate  its  extraordinary  j)ower,  as  tc  have  it  placed  in  a  room  immediately 
well  as  the  tact  and  ingenuity  of  its  inventor,  over  a  well,  into  which  the  tide  will  bie 
It  is  small  and  compact — constructed  of  admitted  through  an  aperture,  protected 
brass  and  iron,  and  when  placed  on  a  table,  by  iron  gauze.  Thus  the  efiects  of  any 
independent  of  the  flouting  rod  or  gauge,  external  agitation,  which  the  water  may 
does  not  occupy  more  than  two  or  three  receive  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  the 
square  feet.  We  will  endeavour  at  any  passing  of  ships,  or  any  other  local  causes, 
rate  to  describe  it  to  our  readers,  and  shall  will  be  entirely  avoided ;  and  a  complete 
be  satisfled  if  we  only  succeed  in  setting  register  of  the  tides  will  be  obtained. 
ierth  its  useful  qualities.  It  is   impossible  to  be  otherwise  than 

The  principal  part  of  Mr.  Palmer's  tide  delighted  with  this  invention  of  Mr.  Palmer, 

register  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  about  two  and,  perhaps,  it  could  not  have  started  at  a 

feet  and  a  half  in  circumference ;  on  which  more    seasonable   time  than  the  present, 

the  paper  that  is  to  contain  the  register  is  when  the  effect  of  removing  the  old  London 

received  from  a  smaller  cylinder  close  to  it.  bridge  will  so  soon  be  ascertained,  about 

"nie  large  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  on  its  which  so  many  sage  opinions  have  been 

axis  very  slowly,  by  means  of  the  motion  promulgated.     There    may,  perhaps,   be 

given  to  it  by  a  clock;  and  at  the  end  of  enough  of  these  at  present,  but  it  seems 

every  hour,   the  direction  of  the  wind  is  obvious  to  us,  and  we  must  take  the  oppor- 

marked  on  it,  by  the  impression  of  a  small  tunity  of  recording  it,  that  many  parts  cf 

arrow,  connected  with  a  vane  affixed  to  a  the  river  now  above  the  bridge,  will  be  left' 

staff.    A  beam  is  placed  along  the  upper  dry,  in  consequence  of  the  ebb  beirg  acce-. 

part  of  the  cylinder,  the  lower  part  of  which  lerated  by  the  removal  of  the  bridge;  anr), 

contains  rack-work,  and   is  traversed  by  as  a  necessary  consequence  to  this,  that  the 
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flood-tide  wiN  be  Mt  higher  up  the  river, 
causing,  probably^  a  partial  inandation  of 
the  banks,  where  they  are  low,  by  arresting 
the  progress  of  its  natural  stfeam.  We 
understand  it  is  intended  to  establish  one  of 
Mr.  Pftlmer's  machines  both  above  and 
below  the  present  situation  of  the  bridge,  so 
that  the  register,  being  instituted  before  its 
removal,  will  enable  us  to  see  the  effects 
produced,  on  comparing  the  observations 
with  those  made  afterwards.  We  expect  to 
hear  of  its  being  established  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  so  much  attention  has  the 
theory  of  the  tides  received  of  late,  and  so 
well  IS  it  calculated  to  lay  open  all  its  mys- 
teries. And  thus  will  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting phenomena  of  nature  be  made  to 
discover  its  own  laws,  by  tlie  most  skilful 
and  ingenious,  yet  simple,  adaptation  of 
mechanical  means. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  KREMLIN. 
{Ccnduded  from  Col.  ISS.] 

*'  O  conspiracy  1 
Sham'st  thoa  to  sbovr  tby  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
Wh«n  otIIs  are  most  fre«  ?    O,  then,  by  day. 
Where  wilt  thoa  And. a  cavern  darlc  eniingh 
To  masic   thy  monttrout   ylsage?     Seeic    oone, 

conspiracy  ; 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability; 
For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance  on. 
Not  Rrebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
'to  hide  thee  from  prevention.'* 

SflAKlPVAER. 


The  morning,  which  had  been  appointed 
for  the  departure  of  the  dwellers  in  Valdai, 
for  Moscow,  found  Sobiesky  far  less  pre- 
pared for  the  journey  than  he  had  been  on 
some  former  periods.  Hie  powerful  desire 
which  he  had  long  felt  to  visit  the  abode  of 
royalty  had  considerably  diminished,  by  the 
communication  which  Chowanskoi  had  re- 
cently made  to  him ;  besides  which,  the  pre- 
ceding evening  had  been  speut  in  pensive 
wanderings  with  Eudocia,  round  the  exten- 
sive garden  of  her  fattier.  The  fraternal  at- 
tachment which  they  had  from  infancy  che- 
rished towards  each  other,  and  never  was 
attachment  of  that  order  more  sincere  and 
endearing,  seemed  suddenly  to  have  been 
absorbed  in  one  of  a  yet  more  tender  kind : 
so  at  least  Sobiesky  felt  and  expressed ;  and, 
if  the  looks  and  language  proceeding  from 
an  hesitating  and  tremulous  voice,  accom- 
panied by  sufiused  cheeks  and  downcast 
eyes  on  the  part  of  Eudocia,  might  have  been 
interpreted;  even  a  novice  in  Ovid's  school 
might  have  been  bold  to  assert,  that  her 
feelings  were  not  greatly  dissindlar  from 
his  own.  - 

The  omnipotence  of  silent  eloquence, 
poured  forth  from  the  speaking  actions  of 


Eudocia,  was  felt  by  Sobiesky,  while  llie 
irresistibility  of  an  appeal,  made  without 
designing  trickery  to  his  warm  heart,  by 
beauty,  virtue,  and  simplicity,  was  acknow- 
ledged. Hie  thought  of  separation  pro- 
duced  in  either  mind  a  wild  agony,  which 
was  scarcely  supportable.  They  knew  not, 
until  now,  by  what  powerful  ties  they  were 
imited ;  now  they  felt,  even  more  than  tliey 
could  distinctly  comprehend.  They  walked 
up  the  pathway  towards  the  house,  and 
again  turned  from  it — they  took  the  parting 
embrace,  and  embraced  again ;  with  their 
hands  locked  in  each  other,  they  stood  a 
while,  as  if  to  say  Farewell  was  impossible, 
until  at  length  Eudocia,  fearing  the  call  ot 
her  father — 

Wlilsper'd  a  tremulous  faint  adieu. 
The  echo  of  a  sigh, 

and  they  parted,  as  few  before  had  ever 
parted. 

Darkness  had  not  yielded  to  the  fiunt 
dawning  of  day,  although  its  hours  had 
commenced,  when  Chowanskoi,  already 
fully  equiped,  entered  the  apartment  of 
Sobiesky.,  Hie  lamp,  which  Chowanskoi 
carried,  threw  its  flickering  light  on  the 
countenance  of  the  heir  of  SoUikoff,  and 
presented  a  face  which  betokened  how  ill 
at  ease  the  heart  was,  of  which  it  was  the 
index.  Chowanskoi  mistook  its  import,  and, 
reading  in  it  a  restless  desire  for  revenge, 
urged  him  to  prepare  for  immediate  de- 
parture. Sobiesky  seemed  no  longer  to  be 
directed  by  his  judgment,  or  influenced  by 
choice ;  but,  guided  entirely  by  his  long  re- 
puted fiatther,  he  submitted  to  circumstances, 
without  scarcely  inquiring  what  might  be 
the  issue.  Softly  and  slowly  they  left  the 
house,  the  only  occupants  of  which,  now, 
were  Eudocia  and  an  aged  female  relative; 
with  a  trusty  man-servant,  who  had  long 
resided  with  Chowanskoi.  Sobiesky  stood 
a  few  moments,  and  gazed,  almost  in  dis- 
traction, on  the  window  of  Eudocia's  room, 
and  then,  hastily  rushing  from  the  garden, 
left  the  quiet  abode  of  his  youth,  and  joined 
his  conductor. 

Our  travellers  were  enveloped  in  dark 
cloaks,  which  extended  to  the  calves  of  the 
legs,  closely  fitted  to  the  body,  and  orna- 
mented with  numerous  tucks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  waist,  with  a  broad  band,  or  sash, 
bound  round  the  middle.  Beneath  these 
envelops,  they  wore,  as  substitutes  for  shirts, 
a  coloured  vest  of  striped  linen,  and  loose 
trousers,  leaving  their  legs  bare,  excepting 
as  they  were  defended  by  broad  folds  of 
the  same  description  of  material  as  that  of 
which  their  vests  were  made.  Their  feet 
were  adorned  with  high  shoes,  manufac- 
tured from  the  bark  of  the  linden  tree. 
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lAtie  a  oonical  formed  hat,  with  a  narrow  mind  unoonscioualy  drew,  between  tboser 

briiDy  completed  their  dveas.  ^'  departed  jojrs"  aiid  his  prsseot  dream- 

Ibe  basnesb'  they  were  upon  demanded  atanees,  was  made,  a  sigh  of  agony  bucrt 

secrecy ;  for  sospicioa  was  awake.    Heooe  forth,  and  his  frame  sh^ok  with  a  nervous 

they  were  obtised  to  take  a  drcttitoiis  routes  convalsion. 

Uavelling  wild  and   unfrequented   tracts^        The  Moskwa,  which  wound  its  serpentine 

where  tl^  foot-print  of  a  human  b^g  was  form  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Kremlin,  encomn 

but  onfrequently  discovered.    Hiis  precauv  passing  the  royal  residence,  as<  it  ran  to« 

tioQ  necessarily  detained  them  a  oonsiderr  wards  the  Volga,  was  passed  by  the  travel- 

able  time;  and  made  their  journey  mocli  lers  just  as  the  last  ray  of  light  receded, 

longer  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  from  the  .  heavens*     The    ^^earance.  of 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  seventb.day  nature,  and  the  deed  which  was  qontem* 
since  leaving  Vaklai,  the  massive  ^ro8%  plated,  seemed  in  perfea  unison.  Dark- 
whicb  crowned  the  lo%  tower  of  the  spleur  P^ss  sat  heavy  on  our  world,  and  enveLope4 
did  tem[4e  of  lyan  VeUkii,  glittered  in  tbeif  a^  things  in  its  sombre  pall,  as  they  reached 
view,  like  a  blazing  meteor  in  the  ny^  <if  the  Qtty*  iT^ey  passed  through  the  Spau 
the  setting  sun;  while  the  eye  of  Sobiesky,  kit^a  Vorotuif  or  Gate  of  our  Saviour,  and 
filled  with  admiration,  which  for  a  whUe  crossing  from  hence  one  of  the  plostcbads^ 
diverted  his  thoughts  finom  painful  reflect  or  ill-shapen  squares,  into  which  the  toiwa 
tioDs,  gazed  on  the  cupola  beneath  the  sign  is  dividea,  thev  reached  the  daik  resort  of 
of  the  Christian  fiiith,  which  swelled  out  in  some  of  the  oisaffected  lords  and  fiematio 
vast  dimensions  like  a  globe  of  gold.  The  priests.  Tliis  was  an  obscure  inn,  near  the 
ardent  youth  would  have  pushed  forwards  emperor's  residence.  Sobiesky  was  form- 
with renewed  alacrity,  spurred  on  by  power-  ally  introduced  to  them;  and  it  was  shortly 
ful  cariosity,  but  the  wily  Chowanskoi,  determined  to  inform  the  leaders  of  their 
who  was  better  informed  in  reference  to  the  body,.  Qf  their  intention  to. hold  a  final  con- 
nature  of  their  design,  in  their  visit  to  the  siiltation  that  liight,  ib  the  ruins  of  an  exten- 
dty,  knew,  too,  that  discretiion  is  the  better  ^ive  residence  contiguous  to  the  palace, 
part  of  valour,  and  that  their  mission  re-  .    TUe  inn,  in  which  the  conspirators  had 

auired  not  less  prudence  than  zeal;  and^  "met,  was  thronged  with  Russians  pf  the 

lerefore,  at  a  few  versts  finom  the  conspira-  lower  order,  who,  according  to  the  general 

tors'  rendezvous,  amidst  the  dark  woods  of  custom  of  their  country,  were  indulging  in 

the  Spanrow  Hills,  he  recommended  a  halt,  intoxication  and  every  kind  of  excess.    The 

Here,  covered  by  the  thick  foliage  of  oaks,  confusion  which  prevailed  but  ill  accorded 

beech,  mountain  ash,    poplars,  firs,  and  with'  the  state  of  Sobiesky's  mind,  who, 

pines,  mingled  together  m  endless  variety,  amidst  the  quiet  scene  of  Valdai,  had 

they  formed  a  pleasant  and  safe  retreat,  known  no  interruption  to  tranquillity,  ex- 

until  the  day  had  further  declined ;  here  too  cepting  such  as  might  have  been  produced 

they  refreshed  themselves  vnth  the  last  of  by  their  evening  revels,  or  a  village  fete, 

the  supply   whidi  they  had  brought  with  He  trembled  in  the  midst  of  his  new  asso- 

them  from  their  own  cottage.  ciates,  and  sighed  to  escape  from  them. 

A  secret,  yet  strong  revolting  of  mind.  The  keen  eye  ofChowanskoi  was  fixed  upon 
was  experienced  by  the  noble  Sobiesky,  to  him,  and,  as  if  he  read  the  workings  of  his 
the  woik  in  which  he  had  in  some  measure  mind,  drawing  him  aside,  like  anothef 
enlisted.  All  the  information  he  could  gain  Zanga,  he  endeavoured,  by  professions  of 
from  Chowanskoi  was,  that  vengeance  was  attachment  to  his  father's  memory,  and  de- 
called  for,  and  that  it  would  be  speedily  ob-  votion  to  the  interests  of  his  son,  to  lull  to 
tained.  In  vain  had  he,  at  several  periods  quiet  every  aroused  suspicion,  and  every 
during  their  journey,  inquired  the  names  awakened  sentiment,  either  of  fear  or  re- 
and  characters  of  the  conspirators:  once  morse,  and  thus  to  secure  him  to  his  pur- 
more,  while  seated  in  their  woody  covert,  pose. 

he  pressed  Chowanskoi  to  satisfy  his  curio-         **  To  you,  Sobiesky,"  observed  the  sub- 

sity;  but,  as  before,  he  could  gain  nothing;  tile  director,  "  the  eyes  of  numbers  are 

an  obstinate  silence  was  maintained  on  the  turned,  while  each  person,  animated  with  a 

subject.    Sobiesky 's  mind   niisgave  him ;  noble  spirit  of  revenge,  feels  anxious  to  at- 

and,  to  divert  its  bitteimess,  he  looked  back  tend  ^our  bidding ;  this  night  they  purpose 

to  the  happy  days  he  had  spent  with  £u-  to  hail  you  as  their  chief,  assured  that  nei- 

docia,  in  the  seclusions  of  Valdai,   and  ther  skill  nor  courage  can  be  wanting  in  the 

thought,  with  the  ancient  bard  of  Scotia —  ofl&pring  of  the  brave  Count  SoltikolT.  The 

"  Heatam  it  the  recollecUon  of  Joyt  that  are  iwking  blood  of  your  murdered  sire,"  con* 

patted  ;*  tinned  he,  **  no  less  than  the  degraded  sta- 

and  yet,  when  the  eomparison,  which  fab  tion  to  which  you  are  reduced,  calls  upon 

2d,  SBBir.!i^i»o.'4.— VOL.  I.  I  148. — vol.  X*'" 
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you  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  your  ancestry 
within  you ;  and,  by  whatever  means  it  may 
be  practicable,  and  at  whatever  peril  ob* 
tained,  to  avenge  your  own  indignities  and 
your  lather's  wrongs  I"  **  Chowanskoi,'' 
replied  the  youth,  ''  I  feel  my  humiliation, 
and  mourn  my  unfortunate  sire's  untimely 
death,  and  pledge  myself  never  to  dis- 
honour the  name  and  lineage  of  Solti- 
koffi" 

The  company  had  dispersed  at  different 
periods,  and  by  different  ways  repaired  to 
me  appointed  rendezvous.  Sobiesky  and 
Chowanskoi  were  the  last  who  left  the  inn : 
with  considerable  palpitation,  the  youth 
followed  the  guidance  of  him  in  whose 
hands  he  had  placed  himself,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  the  dilapidated  mansion, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  which  the  fatal  meeting 
was  to  be  held.  Sobiesky's  director  proved, 
by  the  adroitness  with  which  he  turned  the 
dark  angles,  and  surmounted  the  piles  of 
rubbish  by  which  their  path  was  beset,  that 
he  was  no  stranger  to  the  place.  He  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  the 
business;  and  hence,  he  secretly  exulted  that 
their  plot  was  nearly  ripe  for  execution, 
with  every  prospect  of  complete  success. 

The  conspirators  had  already  assembled ; 
and  when  Sobiesky  and  his  companion 
were  ushered  into  Uie  assembly,  every  in- 
dividual  was  deeply  engaged  in  familisir 
discussion.  The  attention  of  the  company, 
however,  was  instantly  directed  to  the 
Count  Sobiesky;  for  by  that  title  he  was 
cordially  greeted  by  the  whole  conclave. 
Sobiesky,  by  a  silent  inclination  of  his  manly 
person,  acknowledged  their  reception,  and 
each  person  resumed  the  seat  from  which 
he  had  risen.  A  few  moments*  pause  fol- 
lowed ;  an  awful  silence  prevailed.  The 
extensive,  and  but  faintly  illuminated  place, 
appalling  in  itself,  from  the  evidences  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  hand  of  time  being 
hard  upon  it,  was  rendered  more  chil- 
lingly appalling— even  breathing  seemed 
suspendea ;  and  the  hoard  of  conspirators 
looked  rather  like  so  many  frightful  bodies 
from  which  the  spirits  had  escaped,  than 
living  men; — every  eye  was  fixed,  move- 
less as  stone,  upon  Sobiesky,  when,  at  a  sig- 
nal given,  all  at  once  arose,  and  above 
a  hundred  shining  daggers  were  simultane- 
ously brandished  above  the  head,  while — 
"  The  murdered  Count  Soltikoff,  and  re- 
venge!" burst  from  every  lip.  Sobiesky 
again  bowed  with  firmness,  but  spoke  not. 
One  of  the  band,  whose  appearance  and 
conduct  gave  full  intimation  of  superiority, 
flently  motioned  with  his  hand,  and  the 
fetfful  weapons  were  re-sheathed.  The 
company  again  took  their  seats,  and  he 


who  had  given  the  signal  of  action,  fbna 
addressed  Sobiesky. 

'*  Heir  of  the  valiant  Count  Soltikoff, 
you  behold  yourself  surrounded  by  men 
whose  only  crimes  are  their  misfortunes ; — 
you  see  the  remnant  of  your  country's  de- 
fenders, who  have  escaped  the  vengeful 
tyranny  of  the  Czar.  That  barbarian,  tbougli 
he  put  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  even  by  his  own,  the  greater 
part  of  our  companions,  the  Strelitz  has  not 
succeeded  in  extending  his  fury  to  us.  Hea- 
ven has  preserved  us,  to  execute  its  right- 
eous vengeance  upon  him,  and  the  desired 
moment  rapidly  approaches.  You  shudder. 
Count  Sobiesky ! — well  may  you  do  so, 
with  strong  revenge.  I  have  seen  the  blood 
of  your  unfortunate  father  shed  on  the  scaf. 
fold;  I  followed  him  to  the  melancholy 
spot ;  but  I  could  not  save  him !  Outcasts 
from  the  body  of  men,  myself  and  brave  com- 
panions have  wandered  for  years  through 
dreary  forests,  and  made  our  resting  places 
the  lion's  lair,  or  the  bear*s  habitation.  The 
misery  of  our  circumstances  has  compelled 
us  to  seek  by  fraud,  or  to  obtain  by  violence, 
that  subsistence  to  which  our  rank  as  soldiers 
and  citizens  justly  entitled  us.  But,  to- 
morrow, the  tyrant  and  his  courtiers  are 
doomed  to  h\\  by  our  hands.  We  loved 
your  father ;  he  was  our  chief.  You  are 
now  invited  to  become  so.  Your  resolution 
and  courage  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  our 
choice  has  not  been  improperly  made.'^ 

Sobiesky  listened  with  astonishment,  and 
at  once  became  fully  alive  to  the  dilemma 
in  which  he  was  placed.  He  had  proceeded 
too  far  to  recede,  and  yet,  more  than  ever, 
he  detested  the  contemplated  deed  of  blood. 
To  state  his  objections,  he  was  aware,  would 
only  be  to  secure  his  own  destruction,  while 
to  proceed  on  the  projected  plan,  would  be 
to  act  in  concert  with  murderers,  whose 
chief  object  was  to  spread  anarchy  and 
confusion  in  every  direction.  He  felt  the 
only  alternative  left  him  was,  to  disguise 
his  feelings,  and  summon  to  his  aid  an  ap- 
pearance of  determination,  foreign  to  his 
heart  and  understanding.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  next  night  was  appointed 
for  their  last  meeting.  The  conspirators 
dispersed,  each  taking  a  different  direction. 
Chowanskoi  merely  conducted  Sobiesky  to 
the  place  at  which  they  had  entered  the 
ruins,  and  then  left  him  to  pursue  his  way 
to  the  inn,  while  himself,  to  prevent  obser- 
vation, took  a  more  circuitous  route. 

Sobiesky  had  not  advanced  many  paces, 
before  he  felt  liis  arm  suddenly  seized  by 
an  unseen  hand,  while  a  stranger  addressed 
him,  and  requested  with  earnestness  that  he 
would  follow  him.    To  distinguish  the  fea- 
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tares  of  the  penon  by  whom  he  was  ac- 
costed, was  impossible ;  but,  as  he  felt  con- 
fident in  hb  mind,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
pai^  from  which  he  had  just  separated,  he 
coQceiTed  that  to  refuse  would  be  danger- 
ous; hence,  making  a  slight  motion  with 
his  hand,  he  whispered — "  Lead  on,'' 
and  immediately  followed  his  unknown 
guide. 

To  whatever  part  of  Moscow  Sobiesky 
might  have  been  conducted,  would  have 
been  equally  indiflerent  to  him,  as  he  had 
only  been  in  it  a  few  hours  in  the  whole, 
hence  all  places  were  alike  strange  to  him.  A 
few  minutes  brought  them  to  a  narrow  and 
decayed  staircase,  which,  with  considerable 
difficulty,  they  ascended,  and  entered  an 
apartment,  the  door  of  which  the  Russian 
closed  after  them  instantly.  **  Whither  are 
you  leading  me  ?'*  demanded  Sobiesky,  as 
the  stranger  still  moved  forwards  in  silence. 
**  Do  you  fear  to  follow  me  Y'  asked  the 
guide,  surveying  him  attentively,  by  the  light 
of  a  lamp  which  depended  from  the  ceiling. 
Sobiesky  felt  awed  beyond  what  he  could 
account  for.  He  gazed  upon  the  tall  and 
robust  figure  before  him,  whose  piercing 
eyes  looked  as  if  they  would  read  the  secret 
working  of  his  mind ;  at  length,  he  replied 
as  before,  **  Lead  on,  I'll  follow  you.'' 
They  entered  a  second  room,  of  limited  di- 
mensions, the  door  of  which  was  likewise 
immediately  closed;  when  the  Russian 
turned,  and  tlius  addressed  Sobiesky. 

''  I  perceive  you  are  surprised  at  what  I 
have  done.  It  is  unnecessary— be  secret, 
and  all  will  be  well.  I  have,  as  well  as 
yourself,  just  left  the  ruins  in  which  the 
death  of  the  Czar  has  been  resolved  upon 
with  a  solemn  oath.  Like  yourself,  I  have 
to-night,  for  the  first  time,  been  among  the 
conspirators.  I  too  have  reasons  for  being 
the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  Peter.  But  our 
plot,  I  fear,  is  badly  laid.  For  who  are  our 
companions?  Wretches  stained  with  crimes, 
oitlawed  plunderers,  who  have  eluded  the 
arm  of  justice,  aiMl  now  breathe  only  mui^ 
derand  pillage.  They  state,  indeed,  that 
the  chief  men  in  the  empire  are  in  their 
plot,  and  yet  not  one  of  ttiem  was  named. 
But  can  we  suppose  any.  noble  .w^uld  so  far 
disgrace  himself,  as  to  mingle  with  common 
banditti  ?  They  have  opened  no  plot  to  us. 
For  what,  and  for  whom,  do  they  expose 
themselves  to  danger?  it  is  true  they  name 
your.&ther,  and  revenge ;  but  it  is  only  to 
induce  others  to  become  the  blind  instru- 
ments of  their  enterprise ;  every  thing  is,  in 
ftct,  unknown  to  us.  You,  Sobiesky,  they 
have  appointed  their  chief.  I  cheerfully 
subscribe  to  their  choice ;  only  make  me 
belter  informed  on  this  mysterious  matter> 


and  you  shall  not  calculate  in  vain  upon  the 
exertions  of  my  arm." 

Sobiesky  had  listened  with  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  stranger  during  his  address  ; 
and  after  he  ceased  to  speak,  continued  io 
survey  him  with  mingled  emotions.  There 
was  a  noble  boldness  in  his  manner,  an  in- 
dependence of  look  aiKi  tone,  equally  dis. 
tant  from  the  vaunting  of  a  coward  traitor 
of  a  cause  he  had  espoused,  and  the  bravo- 
like  fiery  expression  of  an  assassin.  There 
was  a  calm  dignity  about  all  he  said,  which, 
together  with  the  open,  fearless  confidence 
he  had  displayed,  charmed  Sobiesky,  and 
begat  in  him  a  similar  spirit.  The  design- 
ing secrecy  of  a  conspirator  comported  not 
with  his  ingenuous  temperament,  hence^ 
without  disguise,  he  as  freely  communicated 
his  own,  as  he  had  received  the  sentiments 
of  the  Russ. 

Delicately  he  adverted  to  his  happiness 
and  contentment  in  the  cottage  at  Valdai. 
There,  where  he  knew  not  the  sting  of  am- 
bition, nor  felt  the  envenomed  tooth  of  envy, 
nor  the  fires  of  malice  and  revenge ;  where 
his  wants  were  few,  and  easily  supplied ;  he 
had  learned  what  in  courts  is  seldom  known 
— to  be  sincere  and  honest.  "  And  still," 
continued  Sobiesky,  "I  might  have  enjoyed, 
what  I  now  can  scarcely  hope  to  possess, 
happiness,  had  not  mv  blissful  ignorance 
been  removed.  And  what  have  I  gained  by 
knowledge  ? — the  painful  information,  that  in 
order  to  avenge  the  author  of  my  being, 
whom  I  never  knew,  I  must  stain  my  hands 
in  the  blood  of  my  sovereign.  Whether, 
indeed,  he  who  is  declared  to  have  been 
my  fiather,  was  innocent  or  guilty,  I  know 
not;  doubts  may  well  agitate  me  here, 
surveying  the  assembly  in  which  I  have 
been.  Burdened  with  these  doubts,  I  am 
to  murder  my  master.  Fear  would  not 
weaken  my  arm,  nor  hesitancy  hold  me 
back,  if  I  knew  my  cause  were  good ;  but 
I  doubt  it.  I  am  equally  unable  to  form 
an  opinion  even  of  the  conduct  of  the  en^ 
peror  in  reference  to  my  fiither;  nor  can  I 
think  that  Heaven,  as  some  would  persuade 
me,  has  willed  it  that  revenge  should  so  be 
taken.  I  would  at  once  have  expressed  the 
indignation  of  my  heart  against  the  plot, 
and  the  detestation  I  felt  at  its  purposes, 
when  first  I  heard  it  in  the  ruins,  had  not 
the  conviction  of  my  mind  assured  me,  that 
death  would  have  immediately  followed, 
and  without  benefit  to  my  sovereign.  I 
shudder  at  the  dastardly  proposal — an  in- 
ward voice  seems  to  address  me,  *  The  life 
of  your  sovereign  is  sacred ;  love  and  pro- 
tect him/  This  monitor  I  am  resolved  to 
foliow-^pity,  and  save  my  youth  and  igno. 
ranee-— give  your  advice  and  assi**"" 
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deliver  me  from  the  hands  of  theie  iosiw- 
genb  and  murderers — ^point  me  to  a  way  of 
escape,  and  I  will  follow.  For  if  the  em- 
^^or  must  bleed  by  my  hand  or  consent, 
or  I  most  suffer,  I  will  cheerftiny  submit, 
Imd  perish  as  I  have  lived — innocent  t" 
-  **  Noble  Sobiesky,''€xclaimed  the  stranger, 
embracing  him,  *<You  shall  not  peruh; 
such  heroism  demands,  and  shall  have,  re* 
ward.  B^old,"  continued  he,  throwing  off, 
Its  he  spoke,  the  cloak  by  which  he  had 
partly  concealed  himself— '^  behold  your 
emperor  before  you ;  he  who  addresses  yott 
is  the  czar,  is  Peter  your  sovereign ;  he  can 
and  will  protect  you." 

It  was,  mdeed,  the  magnanimous  monarch. 
Sobiesky  fell  at  his  feet,  but  was  soon  raised 
from  that  position  by  his  royal  master; 
Every  circumstance  connected  with  the  plot, 
from  its  commencement,  had  been  known 
by-  Peter.  That  terrible  tribunal,  which 
was  established  in  Russia  during  the  reien 
of  Czar  Alexei  MiChailowit()i,  (»lled  **  the 
Chancery  of  Secret  Inquisition,'^  was,  dar- 
ing his  reign,  merely  a  nominal  institution. 
The  numerous  conspiracies,  both  of  a  poli* 
tical  and  private  nature,  which  were  formed 
against  Peter,  rendered  it  necessary  in  his 
view  not  only  to  continue,  but  to  render  it 
additionally  active.  Its  memben  Were 
found  in  all  ranks,  yet  known  by  none,  save 
themselves.  •  Nothing  transpired  of  the  most 
trivial  nature,  but,  through'  this  medium', 
was  almost  instantly  conveyed  to  the  czar. 
Thus  he  had  heard  of  Che  meeting  at  the 
inn,  at  which  Sobiesky  and  Chowanskoi  first 
stopped ;  there,  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  Peter 
was  present;  he  overheard  the  plot,  and 
determined  to  be  of  the  patty  in  the  ruins. 
He  had  there  noticiSd  the  confusion  of  So- 
biesky, was  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
anVl  determined  to  save  him,  and  therefore 
he  had  led  him,  by  a  secret  communication, 
to  a  wing  of  his  palace.   ' 

It  was  determined  on  the  part  of  Peter, 
that  Sobiesky  should  return  to  the  inn, 
where  a  ready  e^tcv^  for  his  absence,  if 
called  for,  would  be  fotnished,  in  his  ignO- 
ranee  of  the  st^ts  of  the  city.  Chowai^ 
skot  had  not,  however,  returned  When  So* 
bie^ky  reached  the  place;  he  had  been 
detained  on  his  way  by  some  of  the  conspi- 
rators. 

Shortly  after  his  entrance,  each  repaired  to 
his  chamber,  and,  in  the  following  night, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow  had  retired 
io  rest,  they  rejoined  the  conspirators  in  the 
place  of  general  rendezvous.  The  execu- 
-tion  of  the  plot  Was  now  finally  arranged, 
'each  person  had  his  place  and  woi*k  assigned 
him.  The  palace  was  to  be  fired  at  various 
places;  and,  during  the  confUsion  which 


would  ensue,  while  part  of  the  faaild  wem 
employed  in  plunder,  the  others,  headed  hy 
Sobiesky,  were  to  force  the  palace,  and  sur* 
sound  the  apartment  of  the  emperor,  upon 
whom,  instantly  as  he  appeared,  they  were 
to  rush,  and  despatch  him  with  their  dag* 
gers.  The  anangements  weie  completed— 
a  dreadfiil  oath  had  been  niepired,,  to  bind 
them  together—an  awfiu  silence  ensued. 
Tlie  individual  who  had  addressed  Sobiesky^ 
on  his  fint  appearance  among  them,  rose, 
and  was  proceeding  to  swear  the  aswmbly, 
when  a  sudden  cnuh  shook  the  dilapidated 
building,  the  baracades  were  forced,  gleam- 
hog  firearms  and  giittering  swords  struck 
lerror  mto  the  hearts  of  the  boldest  of  the 
oonfapirators ;  to  flee  was  impossible— resisU 
ance  was  in  vain ;  the  soldiers  of  the  czar, 
led  by  himself,  surrounded  them.  The 
whole  were  secured ;  and,  on  the  dawning 
of  the  day,  which  was  to  have  witnessed  a 
flaming  palace,  a  murdered  monarch,  and  a 
{Mllag^  dty,  the  lifeless  bodies  of  those 
who  had  formed  the  plot,  afforded  a  finesh 
instance  of  the  knowledge  and  determina- 
lion  of  Peter  the  Great. 

The  forfeited  estates  of  Count  Soltikoff 
were,  with  his  titles,  conferred  upon  his 
son,  whose  courage  and  loyalty  proved,  that 
the  professions  he  had  made  to  the  czar, 
whfle  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  were  not  lets 
mcere  than  strohg.  Honour  ai^d  dignity 
were  in  him  united ;-  and  next  to  Prince 
Menzikoft*,  in  power  and  in  inAaence,  stood 
llie  once  humble  Sobiesky  of  Valdai.  His 
Sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  and  flattering 
elevation,  did  not,  however,  divert  his  at- 
tachment from  those  to  whom,  frqn^  infancy, 
he  had  been  united.  By  bis  interest  the 
life  of  Chowanskoi  had  been  spared.  He 
was,  however,  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishnient  to  the  regions  of  Siberia :  but 
this  sentence  was  i^ot  carried  into  execution ; 
a  disease  which  th^n  prevailed  in  the  prison 
wheiie  he  wis  confined,. earned  him  on.  He 
died  in  the  amliis  of  /^biesky,  Who  had  oc- 
-casionally  visited  iiim  during  his  oonfine- 
mient';  and,  as  his  lalt  breath  trenkbled  on 
his  lip,  comixiended  £udocia  to  his  carsj 
This  was  not  necessary,  his '  heart  was  too 
deeply  interested  in  her  welfare  to  neglect 
her. 

Immediately  after  the.  interment  of  Chow- 
anskoi, he  flew  to  Valdai.  The  cottage  of 
his  childhood  appeared  in  sight.  The  sun 
had  not  sunk  beneath  the  waves  of  the  Boris- 
thenes,  when  he  drew  up  to  the  gate.  £u« 
docia  was  walking  in  the  garden.  She  turned 
hei*  head  as  the  cafriage  stopped :  the  well- 
known  fohn  of  Sobiesky,  as  h^  stepped 
from  it,  mdt  her  eye,  and  in  an  instant  she 
was  in  his  ami»t**^  My  own  Sobiesky  1"  was 
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lU  that  eaca^  her  lips,  aa  her  lifelew  head 

fell  OYer  his  shoulder.  The  scene  was  pain- 
fiilly  interesting.  The  excess  of  joy  which 
tbe  suddenly  felt  had  stopped  the  current  of 
life.  Sbbicsky  bore  his  lovely  burden  into 
the  cottage,  and  then,yieldingto  all  the  agony 
of  sonrowy  demons^aled  by  his  emotions, 
that  the  lacerating  wound  he  had  received 
was  incurable,  as  he  deplored  his  blasted 
hopes  and  crushed  affections.  Eudocia  was 
interred  by  the  side  of  her  iather,  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity; 
and  after  sustaining,  witfi  honour  to  him- 
sdf  and  profit  to  h&  sovereign,  tbe  dignity 
conferred  upon  him,  Sobiesky  was,  at  his 
death,  by  his  own  particular  desire,  depo- 
sited in  the  tomb  which  had  received  his 
beloved  Eudocia. 
Brigg. 

To  whom  it  men/  concern. 

REFLECTIONS  OF  A  TJtADBSlf  AN,  FOB  TH£ 

guidance  of  bis  children. 

Mb.  Eoitob, 
Sir, — ^The  following  extract  from  the 

journal  of  my  late  father,  you  will  oblige  me 
by  inserting  in  tbe  Imperud  Magazine. 

Jv.  A.  Jv. 

Oh,  how  many  families  are  now  in  the 
deepest  distress!  How  many  hearts  will 
break,  through  calamity!  Oh  that  my 
children  may  ever  be  wise — never  to  wish 
to  make  appearances  in  the  world,  or  in- 
dulge their  appetites  or  pride,  so  as  to  live 
above  their  income. 

Since  the  first  year  after  I  was  married, 
when  tbe  whole  of  my  salary  was  not  more 
than  £40  a  year,  including  my  board,  I 
took  care  my  outgoings  were  not  more  than 
£30.  After  I  got  into  trade,  and  for  many 
years  wanted  doable  the  money  I  had  to 
cany  it  on,  we  wore  onr  old  clothes  till  they 
were  threadbare.  Instead  of  riding  to  the 
manufactories,  I  saved  horse*hire  and  ex- 
pense on  tbe  road,  and  by  day  and  night 
walked  on  foot.  By  this  I  adways  fore- 
casted to  be  ready  when  payments  were  to 
be  made,  and  so  my  credit  became  estab- 
lished. Had  I  not  taken  these  steps  then, 
my  dear  family  had  not  been  so  well  pro- 
vided for  now.  If  I,  tike  many  in  my 
time  have  done,  had  set  up  ftar  gentleman 
then,  I  had  been  a  poor  man  now.  Thanks 
for  ever  be  to  that  tender  Father,  who 
watched  over  me,  and  blessed  my  honest 
endeavour;^  in  almost  every  thing  I  put 
my  hands  to. 

Here.  I  am ;  I  stand  a  wonder,  a  wonder 
to  myself.  I  stand,  while  I  have  seen  others 
tall,  who^  at  my  beginnings  would  scarcely 


hav«  sttffeied  mto  to  «l  with  the  dogi  of 
their  flocks.  I  wonder  men,  from  selfish 
motives,  ate  net  more  wise.  I  wonder  they 
will  have  senrants^  before  they  find  they  can 
pay  them ;  I  wonder  they  will  trust  bust, 
oess  to  the  hands  of  abopmen,  when  they 
can  do  it  better  themselves*  These  few 
things  I  see,  in  the  cooise  of  men's  livesi  are 
the  causes  of  their  ruin. 

One  lies  in  bed  in  the  morning  till  eight, 
nine,  and  sometimes  until  nearly  ten  o'clock. 
By  this  he  robs  himself  of  the  best  quarter 
of  the  day,  and  gives  all  who  are  about  him 
an  opportunity  to  rob  him.  This  generally, 
J  think,  always  ends  in  poverty,  if  not  in 
utter  ruin. 

Another  gads  aboat  everv  where,  attends 
to  every  oa^  bnnnesB  but  his  own)  his  cus- 
tomers  never  find  liim  in  his  shop,  which  is 
left  to  apprentices.  He  sets  up  his  horse, 
and,  consequently,  has  an  extra  servant,  and 
makes  in  the  street,  and  on  the  road,  or  in 
the  field,  a  most  respectable  gentleman-like 
appearance,  when  he  should  be  behind  his 
counter,  at  his  day-book  and  ledger.  After 
some  time,  his  fine  horse  stumbles,  and 
throws  his  rider,  and  so  he  is  obliged  to 
wulk  on  foot  all  the  days  of  his  life  afler, 
and  has  neither  dav-book  nor  ledger  to  turn 
over,  nor  horse  of  his  own  to  ride. 

A  third  I  have  seen  enters  on  trade ; 
marries  a  wife  with  a  fortune,  and  of  re- 
spectability. He  clears  £300  a  year  by 
trade,  and,  with  an  expensive  table,  and 
seeing  company,  lives  at  the  rate  of  £500. 
Ruin  is  as  sure  here,  as  if  it  had  already 
taken  place ;  and,  in  some  instances,  I  have 
seen  it  take  place. 

Another  good-natured  simpleton  is  re- 
quested by  some  sinking  spendthrift  (who 
himself  never  knew  the  getting  of  money)  to 
lend  him  his  name,  ''  at  a  tnere  nuttier  of 
form^^  to  his  flying  drafts.  He  does  so, 
until  the  drawer  and  the  indorser  are  oblised 
-to  go  hand  in  hand  to  be  white-washed  at 
the  county  gaol;  so  much  for  accommo- 
dation. 

Another  rises  early,  late  takes  rest,  eats 
the  bread  of  carefulness,  till  begets  rich, and 
trusts  some  of  these  respectable  gentlemen. 
They  put  it  in  bags  that  have  holes,  and 
away  it  is  gone  at  a  stroke. 

Another  is  avaricious,  hard-hearted,  cruel, 
and  will  help  nobody.  The  curse  of  God 
is  over  the  wretd).  In  out-witting,  he  is 
himself  outwitted,  his  villany  exposed,  and 
all  is  blasted. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  dangers,  and 
more  that  I  could  enumerate,  such  as  un- 
expectedly falling  into  some  shameful  sin, 
by  which  I  have  seen  three  or  four  opulent 
families  suddenly  ruined ;  in  the  midst  of 
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all  these  dangers,  how  much  need  have  I  to 
watch  and  pray  withal,  to  be  diligent  in 
business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord. 
Oh !  how  happy,  how  secure  are  Christians, 
when  they  live  as  Christians,  and  are  go* 
▼emed  by  those  sacred  precepts  of  the  Bible, 
which  ''  give  subtlety  to  the  simple,  and  to 
the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion.'' 


9^mfM9' 


TO  THB    MEMORY   OP   THE    LATB   REV. 
ROBERT  HALL,  A.M. 

WBITTBN  ArTBE  ATTBNDINO  RfS  rUNRRAL.  AT 
BROAl>MBAD«  BBISTOL,  ON  WBDNKSDAY,  IIABCH 
2nd,  1831. 

**  Knoff  ye  not  that  there  it  a  great  man  fallen 
this  day  in  Israel  ?"  Biblb. 

*'  Maltis  ille  bonU  flebilis  oecidit.'*— Hobaob. 


Tis  o*er— the  pastor  and  the  saint  is  gone* 

From  earth's  dark  wilderness  of  sin  and  woe ; 
And  reckless  Death  a  sombre  clood  has  thrown. 

In  fancied  triumph,  o'er  the  chnrch  below: 
Yon  sacred  honse,  where  oft  his  accents  fell. 

With  heavenly  cadence  on  the  enraptured  ear. 
Is  now  the  spot  where  mourners  love  to  dwell. 

And  pour  their  sorrows  o*er  his  hallowed  bier  ; 
In  life,  his  energies  were  here  displayed. 
And  now  his  ashes   rest  beneath  the  temple's 
shade. 

Yes !  Hall  Is  fcone!  no  more  to  mingle  here. 

The  faithful  pastor  with  his  mnch  loved  flock  ; 
No  more  tiieir  souls  with  richest  food  to  cheer. 

No  more  to  point  them  to  the  smitten  Rock, 
Whence  living  waters  flow;  the  stream  of  life. 

Of  fadeless  health,  of  purest  joy  and  love, 
That  flows  from  heaven  to  earth,  with  blessings 
rife. 

Then  refluent  seeks  its  wonted  source  above ;— 
No  more  his  flock  shall  listen  to  his  voice, — 
The  shepherd  of  their  love— the  guardian  of  their 
choice. 

Around  his  tomb  a  mourning  train  appear. 

Whose  heaving  bosoms  tell  their  deep-felt  grief; 
One  common  sympathy  iias  drawn  them  here. 

One  common  wound  that  seems  to  mock  relief: 
Pale  Learning  in  her  sable  stole  is  seen  ; 

And  Eloquence,  her  eyes  bedim'd  with  tears ; 
Genius  and  Fancy  on  each  other  lean. 

And  mourn  the  spoil  of  sickness  and  of  years  : 
One  sister-band,— they  all  conspire  to  lave. 
With  sad,  commingling  tears,  their  Hairs  lament- 
ing grave. 

Yet  one  there  stands  more  fair  than  all  the  rest. 

Whose  lovely  visage  speaks  her  heavenly  birth  ; 
With  trembling  hand  she  rends  her  spotless  vest, 

And  seems  to  tread  as  if  on  hallow 'd  earth ; 
Now  rests  her  eye  upon  the  silent  tomb, 

Then  quickly  darts  it  to  the  seats  of  bliss. 
As  .if  she  knew  the  grave's  recipient  womb. 

But  openM  to  a  life  more  blest  than  this. 
Where  sainted  Hall,  with  unbeclouded  ray, 
Should  shine  aroudd  the  throne,  through  one  undy- 
ing day. 

»Tis  Piety,  the  offspring  of  the  skies. 

Who  mourns  in  silence  o'er  the  mighty  dead  j 
Ah !  who  can  tell  how  deep  her  sorrow  lies  ! 

She  cannot  weep— her  very  heart  has  bled ! 
Or  if,  perchance,  one  lonely  drop  may  seek. 

To  find  an  exit  from  its  nearlv  cell. 
Far  more  than  words  that  lonely  tear  may  speak. 

And  mark  what  feelings  in  her  bosom  swell ; 
In  hope  she  sorrows,  and  delights  to  know 
In  heaven  that  plant  shall  bloom,  she  dearly  loved 
below. 


Farewell  I  nd  more  thy  heaven-tonch'd  lips  shall 
flow 
With  heaven's   own   eloquence ;   no  more  thy 
praver 
Rise  from  the  altar  with  celestial  glow. 

And  spread  a  savour  of  devotion  there  ; 
Thy  sainted  spirit  now  beholds  the  Lamb, 

Of  whom  on  earth  thy  genius  loved  to  tell. 
Now  reaps  the  peerless  blessings  of  bis  name. 

Now  with  his  ransom'd  ones  delights  to  dwell. 
Where  prophets,  martyrs,  and  a  countless  throng 
Of  blood-  bought,  faithful  souls  unite  in  endless 
song. 

Farewell !  we  feel,  and  deeply  feel  thy  loss : 

Thy  orphan'd  flock,  the  church,  the  world  must 
feel; 
We  lose  a  mighty  champion  of  the  cross. 

Yet  at  the  throne  of  heaven  submissive  kneel ; 
We  will  not  wish  thee  back  to  mortal  sight 

From  courts  of  bliss  to  scenes  of  haggard  woe ;, 
We  will  not  wish  thee  from  the  realms  of  light. 

Where  radiant  glories  blaze  around  thy  brow: 
Then  vainly  Death  may  vaunt  what  he  has  done- 
Eclipsed  an  earthly  star,  to  light  an  heavenly  sun. 

Oxford.  J.  S.  B. 


MAY, 

WBBATBBD  WITR  VISSION    FL0WBR8,  DOING 
BOMAOB    TO   THB   CBOS8   OF  CHRIST; 

Respectfully  inscribed  to  the  Mission  and  other 
Cliristian  Societies,  who  hold  their  Annual 
Meetings  in  this  Month, 

By  Josbua  Marsdbn. 

"  The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.'*— So/omon. 

Rktubntno  bloom  adorns  the  plain. 
Enamelling  both  field  and  bower ; 
And  snre  the  pious  heart  may  deign. 
To  find  a  text  in  every  flower  ; 
The  purple  bud,  the  foliage. 
Inscribed  by  Wisdom's  pencil  fair. 
Is  musing  man's  delightful  page. 
He  reads  a  vernal  sermon  there. 

An  alphabet  in  every  vale. 
Is  legible  to  mortal  ken  ; 
Illuminated  volume  hail  I 
The  primer  of  nnletter*d  men: 
The  rustic  may  this  folio  spell. 
The  plowboy  learn  this  ABC, 
And  everv  violet's  sweet  bell 
May  teach  a  litany  to  me  ! 

Each  peasant  may  philosophize. 
Though  Science  bar  him  from  her  fane. 
On  the  green  earth  and  amber  skies. 
The  pearly  dew,  the  springing  grain. 
The  eye  may  smile,  the  bosom  swell. 
When  Nature  weds  sweet  floral  May, 
And  Beauty  walks  on  dale  and  dell 
In  all  the  pomp  of  Eden  gay.    \ 

There's  not  a  bird  that  thrills  the  air. 
Or  drop  that  glistens  on  the  spray. 
But  may  suggest  a  grateful  prayer. 
Or  shine  a  gloomy  doubt  away ; 
The  doubt  if  God  be  good  and  wise. 
Spring  vouches,  if  you  bail  require. 
For  grove  and  garden,  earth  and  skies 
Are  psalters,  and  each  flower  a  lyre  t 

The  air  is  balm,  the  morning  cool. 
Each  rustic  whistles  down  the  vale  ; 
Mild  zephvrs  crisp  the  lucid  pool. 
And  nectar  fills|the  milk-maid's  pail : 
Gay  bounding  on  the  verdant  lawn, 
The  artless  lambkins  frisk  and  play  ; 
And  when  Aurora  opes  the  dawn. 
The  lark  salutes  the  purple  ray. 

And  some  prefer  the  park  and  grove. 
The  garden,  or  the  river's  sedge ; 
Others  the  mountain  moorlands  rove. 
These  lore  the  bower  and  hawthorn  hedge : 
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But  giT«  to  me  the  Mission  tcene, 
irmild  Pbilantbropy  be  there, 
ni  qoit  the  farden,  grove,  and  (rreen. 
To  chmiit  tbe  hymn,  and  poor  the  prayer. 

And  there  1*11  weep  o'er  heathens  lost. 
Or  glance  eartb*ii  gloomy,  moral  map ; 
Reflect  what  ransom'd  millions  cost,; 
And  stand  like  Moses  in  the  gap ; 
Nor  mooru  to  leave  the  vernal  bloom. 
Though  it  were  soft  Ilalia's  May, 
So  I  may  pagan  minds  illnme. 
And  wipe  tbe  churches*  b!ot  away  ! 
To  weare  a  wreathe  for  heathen  land. 
And  draw  them  by  tbe  floral  tie. 
Is  charity  sublimely  grand, 
iind  worthy  of  a  serapb*s  joy  ; 
Tbe  lily,  violet,  and  rose, 
(A  truce  to  party)  here  may  blend  ; 
Lore  no  polemic  warfare  knows. 
When  ail  have  one  delightful  end! 

Mase,  dip  thy  pen  in  yonder  bow. 
Or  natare*s  azure,  gold,  and  green ; 
Then  to  the  groves  for  garlands  go, 
Wiiere  oft  tbe  vernal  bard  bath  been ; 
And  bring  the  Rose  of  Sharon  thence, 
Or  else  wbat  boots  tbe  vernal  bloom, 
Tn  bat  a  paradise  of  sense, 
A  nosegay  8catter*d  o'er  the  tomb. 
No  seasons  in  thoir  annual  round. 
The  winter  snow,  the  vernal  morn. 
Nor  Saromer,  by  Pomona  crown'd. 
Nor  Antomn,  with  her  wine  and  corn. 
Can  vie  with  deeds  that  spring  from  love. 
Benevolence  illnmin*d  prayer ; 
Nor  gems  below,  nor  stars  above. 
Have  aught  so  beautiful  and  fair. 
Go  drop  commiseration's  tear ! 
Go  symbolize  with  heatlien  woes ! 
*Tls  brighter  than  the  dew-drop  clear, 
"  And  sweeter  than  the  virgin  rose." 
This  only  gives  the  heart  its  spring, 
Joy  enters  not  so  bright  a  sign  ; 
There's  not  a  plnme  in  Fancy's  wing, 
N-or  tvrnal  vista  half  so  fine. 

This  sheds  a  fragrance  ever  yonng. 
Tints  with  a  beauty  always  new. 
Surpassing  all  that  Thomson  sung. 
Or  Claude  in  landscape  ever  drew  : 
It  gives  anew  the  golden  age. 
It  strings  the  prophet's  lyre  again. 
For  every  seraph,  saint,  and  sage. 
Hail,  blest  Messiairs  promised  reign. 

Then  meet  and  plead,  ye  -good  and  wise  I 
Tboogb  sceptics  may  deride  your  zeal ; 
Let  all  who  truth  and  mercy  prize. 
Unite  for  weeping  Zion's  weal : 
She  weeps  to  see  tbe  heathen  lie. 
Wrapt  in  stem  Winter's  cheerless  gloom^; 
She  weeps  to  see  the  millions  die. 
With  not  a  hope  to  gild  the  tomb  I 

Alas,  they  bave  no  vernal  day ! 
No  tree  of  life  was  ever  theirs  ; 
That  plant  of  Eden  fair  and  gay. 
No  fruit  in  their  dark  region  bears: 
No  passion-floweret  ever  smil'd. 
No  lily  love  adorns  the  vale, 
Bot  sin's  dread  aspect  wide  and  wild. 
Spreads  death  with  every  passing  gale. 

Oh,  what  a  chamel-bonse  is  there ! 
Of  all  deform'd  and  hideous  things. 
The  vestibule  of  dark  despair. 
Where  SaUn  to  his  empire  clings  ; 
And  roles  the  darkness  of  the  age. 
Yea,  rules  it  with  an  iron  rod. 
Keeps  back  the  truth -inspired  page. 
And  bars  the  heathen  world  from  God ! 
Rise,  men  of  Israel,  in  your  might  I 
Dash  tbe  usurper  from  his  throne  ; 
Rl«e !  wave  the  cross,  dispread  tbe  light 
Prom  isle  to  isle,  from  zone  to  zone : 
Rise  in  the  might  of  faith  and  prayer  I 
That  iever  nerer  failed  yet ; 
Tour  love  by  golden  deeds  declare. 
And  pay  the  heathen  world  their  debt  I 


Tis  yoars  to  wreathe  with  f>ctb-b!own  flowers 

Bach  hallo w'd  festival  in  May ; 

'TIS  yours  to  braid  the  dancing  hours. 

With  amaranths  for  ever  gay  : 

Tts  yours  to  bid  the  tnrtle  siny, 

'Neath  skies  fur  ever  clad  in  gifiom. 

To  give  tbe  heathen  more  than  spring. 

And  make  the  moral  desert  bloom ! . 

You  bave  the  fountain  in  your  land. 
Wide  bid  the  streams  of  men:>  flow  ! 
You  bave  the  covenants  in  iiand, 
O  spread  them  o'er  a  world  of  woe  I 
Tis  yours  to  send  the  truth  as  far 
As  breezes  blow,  or  Lilluws  lull. 
Till  morning'M  fair  inilleunial  star. 
Shines  o'er  the  earth  from  pole  to  pole! 


Review.—"  Select  Libraty.**  Vol.  /.— 
Pofyneiian  Researches.  By  William 
ElUs,  Vols.  1.  II,  small  Svo,  pp.  430. 
446.  Fisher  and  Co.  London.  1831. 
We  are  informed  in  an  advertisement  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  volume,  that  it  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series,  to  be  entitled,  The 
Select  Library.  Tliis  series  will  consist 
principally  of  valuable  and  interesting  works 
of  a  religious  tendency,  hitherto  issued  from 
the  press,  in  an  expensive  form,  that  has 
frequently  placed  tliem  beyond  the  reach  of 
common  means.  These  volumes,  now  pub- 
lished at  six  shillings  each,  neatly  printed, 
and  embellished  with  many  engravings, 
cannot  fail  to  extend  their  circulation,  and 
to  enhance  their  utility.  Of  this  series,  the 
volumes  of  Polynesian  researches  form 
an  auspicious  commencement,  which,  we 
doubt  not,  ^vill  be  followed  by  treatises  of 
correspondent  merit. 

This  production  of  Mr.  Ellis  having  al- 
ready obtained  an  extensive  circulation, 
^  comes  not  before  the  worid  to  seek  a  cha- 
racter, but  to  diffuse  more  widely  the 
valuable  and  interesting  information  which 
it  contains.  Tlie  reputation  which  it  has 
acquired  by  universal  consent,  places  it  high 
on  the  pinnacle  of  fame ;  but  what  is  still 
more  honourable,  its  station  is  not  less  ele- 
vated, when  measured  by  the  standard  of 
general  usefulness.  Combining,  in  one  view, 
the  varied  and  numerous  objects  which 
it  embraces,  it  may  be  justly  pronounced, 
without  any  exaggeration,  to  contain  the 
most  luminous,  diversified,  and  interesting 
account  of  the  islands  in  the  Great  Pacific 
Ocean,  of  their  productions  and  inhabitants, 
that  ever  has  been  presented  to  the  eye  or 
Europe. 

Until  this  work  made  its  appearance,  our 
acquaintance  with  the  natives  of  these  re- 
mote and  insulated  regions  was  very  vague, 
questionable,  and  indistinct.  Voyagers,  who 
occasionally  touched  on  their  shores,  could 
have  but  a  transient  opportunity  of  estimat- 
ing the  character  of  these  untutored  childK'n 
of  nature;  and  even  allowing  tbe  e^ 
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to  be  correct^  their  obsenFations  must  have 
been  too  located  and  partial  to  command  the 
information  required.  To  accomplish  this 
tasky  a  residence  on  the  islands,  and  a  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  became 
necessary.  Tliey  should  be  seen  in  their 
poiiticaly  their  civil,  their  domestic,  their 
religious  conditions  and  relations,  and  that 
not  for  a  few  days,  but  through  a  series  of 
years,  that  their  principles  might  be  traced 
in  their  varied  effects,  and  the  operations  of 
their  passions  watched  in  their  excitements 
and  ebullitions.  But  neither  time,  nor  in- 
tercourse, nor  both  combined,  without  dis- 
cernment to  notice,  and  diligence  to  record 
passing  occurrences,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  collect  an  adequate  history  of  the 
novel  varieties  which  might  be  reaped  in 
the  Polynesian  field.  It  was  reserved  for 
Mr.  Ellis  to  occupy  this  desirable  situation, 
to  be  fiivoured  vrith  all  the  facilities  which 
time  and  circumstances  could  afford,  for 
collecting  materials — ^to  be  blessed  with  a 
peculiar  degree  of  alertness  to  **  catch  the 
manners  living  as  they  rose,''  and  with 
talents  to  imbc^y  them  in  the  most  interest- 
ing publication  respecting  the  natives  and 
productions  of  the  oouth  Sea  Islands,  that 
nas  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 

It  would  appear  from  the  pre&ce  to  the 
first  volume,  that  Mr.  Ellis  visited  the  re- 

S'ons  which  he  has  so  ably  described,  in 
e  character  of  a  Missionary,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  Society— - 
that,  during  a  residence  of  eight  or  ten  years, 
he  explored  the  greater  portion  of  the  islands 
which  he  mentions — that  most  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  natives 
— that  he  made  copious  notes  of  much  that 
came  under  his  notice — that  while  residing  in 
the  South  Seas,  he  kept  a  daily  journal,  and 
that  since  his  return  to  England,  in  1826, 
he  has  received  regular  accounts  from  his 
colleagues,  still  officiating  on  the  islands; 
from  which  sources  he  has  been  enabled  to 
form  the  present  work. 

The  first  volume  contains  fifteen  chapters, 
¥rhich,  among  other  articles,  furnish  histori- 
cal notices  of  the  islands,  a  general  survey 
of  their  vegetable  and  animal  productions, 
and  a  detailed  account  of  the  manners, 
customs,  genius,  dispositions,  wars,  idolatry, 
traditions,  and  pastimes  of  the  inhabitants. 

Amidst  this  great  variety,  their  traditions 
respecting  the  origin  of  man,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  a  general  deluge,  are  particulariy 
remarkable,  fi'om  their  conformity  to  other 
accounts  communicated  by  savage  tribes, 
living  in  distant  sections  of  the  globe,  and  in 
several  respects  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  records  of  holy  writ. 

Inieference  to  the  views  which  the  natives 


entertained  respecting  an  hereafter,  the  fbl- 
lowing  extract  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly 
interesting,  and  with  this  quotation  we  miist 
dismiss  this  first  volume : 

**  Their  ideai  of  a  fnture  itate  were  vague  and 
indefinite.  Tbey  generallj  spoke  of  the  place  to 
which  departed  tpiritt  repaired  on  leaving  the 
body,  as  the  po,  state  of  night.  This  also  was  the 
abode  or  resort  of  the  gods,  and  those  deified  spirits 
that  had  not  been  destroyed.  What  their  precise 
ideas  of  a  spirit  were,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  imagined  the  shape 
or  form  resembled  that  of  the  human  body,  in 
which  they  sometimes  appeared  in  dreams  to  the 
survivors. 

*'  When  the  spirit  left  the  body,  which  they  called 
unuhi  te  varua  tie  atua,  the  spirit  drawn  out  by 
the  god,  (the  same  term,  unuki^  is  applied  by  them 
to  the  drawing  a  sword  out  of  its  scabbard,)  it  was 
supposed  to  be  fetched,  or  sent  for,  by  .the  god. 
They  imagined  that  0Tama$ua9t  or  demons,  were 
often  waitinff  near  the  l>ody,  to  seise  the  human 
spirit  as  it  sDould  be  drawn  out  (they  supposed) 
from  the  head  and,  under  the  influence  of  strong 
impressions  from  sneh  superstitions,  or  the  effects 
of  a  disordered  imagination,  when  dying,  the  poor 
creatures  have  sometimes  pointed  to  the  foot  of  the 
mat  or  the  couch  on  which  they  were  king,  and 
have  exclaimed,  **  There  the  varua^  spirits,  are 
waiting  for  my  spirit :  guard  its  escape,  preserve 
it  from  them,'*,&e. 

**0n  leaving  the  body,  they  Imagined  it 'was 
■elsed  by  other  spirits,  conducted  to  thepo,  or 
state  of  night,  where  It  was  eaten  by  the  gods ;  not 
at  once,  but  by  degrees.  They  imagined,  that 
different  parts  of  the  human  spirit  were  scraped 
with  a  Icind  of  serrated  shell,  at  different  times ; 
that  the  ancestors  or  relatives  of  the  deceased  per- 
formed this  operation :  that  the  spirit  thus  passed 
through  the  god,  and  if  it  underwent  this  process 
of  being  eaten,  &c.  three  different  times,  it  became 
a  deified,  or  imperishable  spirit,  might  visit  the 
world,  and  inspire  others. 

**  They  had  a  kind  of  heaven,  which  they  ealled 
Miru,  The  heaven  most  familiar,  especially  in 
the  Leeward  Islands,  is  Rokutu  noanoMt  sweet- 
scented  Robntn.  This  was  situated  near  Tama- 
hani  utMututt  glorious  Tamahani,  the  resort  of 
departed  spirits,  a  celebrated  mouAain  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Raiatea.  The  perfumed  Robu- 
tn,  though  invisible  but  to  spirits,  was  somewhere 
between  the  former  settlement  and  the  district  of 
Tipaehapa  on  the  north  side  of  Raiatea.  It  was 
described  as  a  beautiful  olace,  quite  an  Elysium, 
where  the  air  was  remarsably  salubrious,  plants 
and  shrubs  abundant,  highly  odoriferous,  and  in 
perpetual  bloom.  Here  the  Areols,  and  others 
raised  to  this  state,  followed  all  the  amusements 
and  pursuits  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
the  world,  without  intermission  or  end.  Here  was 
food  In  abundance,  and  every  indulgence.  It  is  * 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  mbery  of  the  one,  and 
enjoyments  of  the  other,  debasing  as  they  were, 
were  the  destiny  of  individuals,  altogether  irre- 
spective of  their  moral  character  and  virtuous 
conduct.  .The  only  crimes  that  were  visited  by 
the  displeasure  of  tneir  deities  were,  the  neglect  of 
some  rite  or  ceremony,  or  the  failing  to  furnish 
required  offerings.  I  have  often.  In  conversations 
with  the  people,  and  sometimes  with  the  priests, 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  any 
idea  of  a  person's  condition  in  a  future  state  being 
connected  with  his  disposition  and  general  conduct 
in  this ;  but  I  never  could  learn  that  they  expected, 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  any  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  kind,  generous,  peaceful  man,  and  that  of 
a  cruel,  parsimonious,  quarrelsome  one.  I  am, 
however.  Inclined  to  think,  from  the  great  anxiety 
about  a  future  state  which  some  have  evinced  wiien 
near  death,  that  natural  conscience,  which  I  be- 
lieve pronounced  a  verdict  on  the  moral  character 
of  every  action  thronghont  their  lives.  Is  not  always 
inactive  in  the  solemn  hour  of  dissolution,  although 
its  salutary  effects  were  neutralised  by  the  strength 
of  superstition. 
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Hie  second  volatne  of  these  Researches  is 
not  leas  inter^tiDg  than  the  first.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  its'  contents  having  an 
mmediate  bearing  on  the  natives,  places 
their  general  character  in  a  most  interesting 
light.  We  behold  them  under  the  dominion 
of  idolatfy,  the  slaves  of  a  bloody  supersti- 
tion, offering  human  victims  to  their  san- 
guinary deities,  and  addicted  to  the  perform, 
anoe  of  hateful  ceremonies  connected  with 
pagan  rites.  In  another  view  we  perceive  them 
Dr^dung  the  chains  of  their  mental  captivity, 
and  emerging  into  light,  beaming  from  hea- 
ven on  their  minds,  and  awakening  their 
intellectual  energies.  But  these,  and  other 
phenomena,  will  best  appear  in  the  author's 
own  language. 

The  erection  of  a  printing-press  in  Tahiti, 
the  strong  sensations  which  it  excited  in  the 
king,  the  chiefs,  and  the  people  at  large, 
together  witli  the  bursts  of  admiration  which 
followed  its  first  achievement,  Mr.  Ellis 
thus  interestingly  describes : — 

"  Pomare,  who  was  ezeeedfngly  delighted  when 
ke  heard  of  its  arrival,  and  had  famished  every 
suistanee  in  his  power,  both  in  the  erection  of  the 
bailding,  and  the  removal  of  the  press,  types,  &c. 

'Moed, 


from  Papetoai,  where  they  had  been  lami 
not  less  anzions  to  see  it  actually  at  work.  He 
bad  for  this  purpose  visited  Afareaitu,  and,  on  his 
retom  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  requested  that 
be  might  be  sent  for  whenever  we  should  begin. 
A  letter  having  been  forwarded  to  inform  him  that 
we  were  nearfy  ready,  he  liastened  to  our  settle- 
nent,  and,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  dayappolnted, 
etme  to  the  prioting-oflee,  accompanied  by  a  few 
fivoorite  chiefs,  and  followed  by  a  large  concourse 
of  people. 

"  Soon  after  hie  arrival.  I  took  the  eomposing- 
ttiek  in  my  hand,  and,  observing  Pomare  looking 
with  carious  delight  at  the  new  and  shining  types, 
I  uked  him  If  be  would  like  to  put  together  the 
tint  A  B,  or  alphabet.  His  countenance  was  lighted 
up  with  evident  satisfaction,  as  he  answered  in  the 
•flirmatire.  I  then  placed  the  composing-stick  in 
bin  band  ;  he  took  the  capital  letters,  one  by  one, 
oot  of  their  respective  compartments,  and,  iixing 
them,  concluded  the  alphabet.  He  put  together 
the  small  letters  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  few 
msDosyllables  eomposing  the  first  page  of  the  small 
■pelliog-book,  were  afterwards  added.  He  was 
delighted  when  be  saw  the  first  page  complete, 
tnd  appeared  desirous  to  have  It  struck  off  at 
ooee ;  but  when  informed  that  it  would  not  be 
printed  till  as  many  were  composed  as  would  fill  a 
•beet,  he  nquested  that  he  might  be  sent  for 
wbencver  it  was  ready.  He  visited  us  almost 
daily  until  the  30th,  when,  having  received  intima- 
tion  that  It  was  ready  for  the  press,  he  came, 
attended  by  only  two  of'^his  favourite.ehiefs.  They 
were,  however,  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of 
bit  attendants,  &c,  who  had  by  some  means  beard 
that  the  work  was  about  to  commence.  Crowds 
of  the  natives  were  alreadv  collected  around  the 
door,  but  they  made  way  tor  him,  and,  after  he 
ud  his  two  companions  had  been  admitted,  the 
door  was  closed,  and  the  small  window  next  the 
>««  darkened,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  overlooked 
hythe  people  on  the  outside.  The  king  examined, 
vtth  great  minuteness  and  pleasure,  the  form  as  it 
Uy  on  the  press,  and  prepared  to  try  to  take  off 
the  first  sheet  ever  printed  in  his  dominions. 
HsTing  been  told  how  It  was  to  be  done,  he 
joeosefy  charged  his  companions  not  to  look  very 
articularly  at  him,  and  not  to  laugh  if  he  should 
not  do  it  right.  I  put  the  printer's  ink-ball  into 
bis  hand,  and  directed  him  to  strike  it  two  or  three 
2d,  series,   no.  4. — VOL.  I. 


times  upon  the  face  of  the  letters ;  this  he  did,  and 
then  placing  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  upon  the  parct. 
ment,  it  was  covered  down,  turned  under  the 
press,  and  the  king  was  directed  to  pull  the  handle. 
He  flid  so.  aud  when  the  paper  was  removed  from 
beneath  the  press,  and  the  covering  lifted  up,  the 
chiefs  and  assiittants  rushed  towards  it,  to  see 
what  effect  the  king's  pressure  had  produced. 
Wlien  they  beheld  the  letters  black,  and  large,  and 
well  defined,  there  was  one  simultaneous  expres- 
sion of  wonder  and  delight. 

**  The  king  took  up  the  sheet,  and  having  looked 
first  at  the  paper  ana  then  at  the  types  with  atten- 
tive admiration,  handed  it  to  one  of  his  chiefs.  ap<* 
expressed  a  wish  to  take  another.  He  printed  two 
more ;  and,  while  he  was  so  engaged,  the  first  sheet 
was  shewn  to  the  crowd  without,  who,  when  they 
saw  it,  raised  one  general  shout  of  astonishment 
aud  joy.  When  the  king  had  printed  three  or  four 
sheets,  he  examined  the  press  in  all  its  parts  with 
great  attention.  On  being  asked  what  he  thouglit 
of  it,  he  said  it  was  very  surprising  ;  but  that  he 
had  supposed,  notwithstanding  all  the  descrip- 
tions which  had  been  given  of  its  operation,  that 
the  paper  was  laid  down,  and  the  letters  by  some 
means  pressed  upon  it*  Instead  of  the  paper  being 
pressed  upon  the  types.  He  remained  attentively 
watcbinff  the  press,  and  admiring  the  facility 
with  which,  by  Its  mechanism,  so  many  pages  were 

Srinted  at  one  time,  until  it  was  near  sunset,  when 
e  left  US:  taking  with  him  the  sheets  he  had 
printed,  to  bis  encampment  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay.**— p.  223. 

Of  heathen  worship,  superstition,  and 
sanguinaiy  rites,  the  following  picture  can« 
not  be  contemplated  without  horror.  But 
it  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  both  infanticide, 
and  the  practice  of  offering  human  victims 
to  the  Polynesian  Moloch,  has  for  several 
years  been  totally  discontinued  throughout 
the  islands. 

*'  Raiatea  is  not  onhr  the  most  important  island  of 
the  Lesward  group,  from  its  central  sitnation  aud  ita 
geocraphical  extent,  but  on  account  of  its  identity,  in 
traditloQ,  with  th«  origin  of  the  people,  and  their  pre- 
servation in  the  general  deluge.  It  has  been  distin- 
guished as  the  cradle  of  their  mythology,  the  birth- 
place and  resideoee  of  Oro,  their  principal  god,  the 
region  to  which  disembodied  spirits  resorted,  the  seat 
oftheir  oracle,  and  the  abode  of  those  priests  whose 
predictions  for  man^  generations  re|[ulated  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  nation.  It  is  also  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  most  important  matters  in  the  tradi* 
tionarv  history  and  ancient  religion  of  the  people. 
Opoa  is  the  most  remarkable  place  in  Kaiatea ;  or  its 
earth,  according  to  some  of  their  traditions,  the  first 
pair  were  made  by  Tii  or  Tsaroa,  and  on  its  soil 
they  fixed  their  abode.  Here  Oro  held  his  court.  It 
was  called  Hawaii ;  and  as  distant  colonies  are  said 
.  to  have  proceuded  from  it,  it  was  probably  the  place  at 
which  some  of  the  first  ishabiunu  of  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands arrived.  1 1  has  also  long  been  a  place  of  celebrity, 
not  only  in  Raiatea,  but  throaghout  the  whole  of  the 
Society  Islands.  It^  was  the  nereditary  land  of  the 
reigning  family,  and 'the  usual  residence  of  the  king 
and  his  hoasehoid.  Bot  the  most  remarkable  object 
connected  with  Opoa.  was  the  large  marae,  or  temple, 
where  the  national  idol  was  worshiped,  and  human 
victims  were  sacrificed.  These  offerings  were  not 
only  brought  flrom  the  districts  of  Raiatea  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  but  also  from  the  windward  group, 
and  even  from  the  more  distant  islands  to  the  south 
and  sooth-east. 

'*  The  worship  of  Oro,  in  the  marae  here,  sppears 
to  have  been  of  the  most  sanguinary  kind ;  human 
immolation  was  firequent,  and.  In  addition  to  the  bones 
and  other  relics  of  former  sacrifices,  now  scattered 
among  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  there  is  still  a  large 
enclosure,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  entirely  of 
human  skulls.  The  horrid  piles  of  skulls.  In  their 
various  stages  of  decay,  exhibit  a  ghastly  spectacle, 
lliey  are  principally,  if  oot  entirely,  the  skulls  ef 
those  who  have  neen  slain  in  battle.  A  number  of 
beautiful  trees  grow  around,  especially  the  tamanu, 
eaUoplg/Uvm  incmkpUum,  and  the  aoa,  Jlcus  proliga^ 
resembling,  in  its  growth  and  appearance,  one  of  the 
varieties  of  the  banian  in  India."— p.  316. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  the<"*  ♦-"* 
very  pleasing  and  instructive  xo\v 
2  a  148.— vor 
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commend  iD^  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  as  fraught  with  more  valuable  infor- 
mation respecting  these  ]Jortion8  of  the 
globe,  and  this  branch  of  the  human  fa- 
mily, than  any  other  publication  can  sup- 
ply. Two  other  volumes  yet  remain,  whicn, 
mcluding  a  **  Tour  through  Hawaii,''  will 
complete  the  Polynesian  series.  Of  these, 
the  character  being  already  established,  the 
appearance  will  be  expected  with  no  com- 
mon solicitude. 


Rkyxew.^ Sermons,  By  James  Parsons, 
York,  Svo,  pp,  518.  Westley  and 
Davis,    London,    1830. 

Few  young  ministers  in  modem  times  have 
ever  acquired  so  much  early  fame  as  Mr. 
James  Parsons;  and,  what  is  still  more 
honourable  to  his  talents  and  character, 
very  few,  indeed,  have  ever  at  his  age  been 
found  more  deserving.  Wherever  his  in* 
tention  to  ascend  the  pulpit  has  been  an. 
nounced,  the  places  of  worship  have  been 
densely  tiironged,  and  that  not  with  curious 
spectators,  and  persons  actuated  by  idle 
curiosity,  but  vnm  serious,  respectable,  and 
attentive  hearers,  by  whom  his  addresses 
have  been  most  favourably  received.  To 
his  masterly  eloquence  they  have  readily 
paid  a  just  tribute  of  respect ;  but  in  the 
estimation  of  all,  the  fascinating  orator  has 
been  eclipsed  by  the  Christian  divine. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  his  discourses, 
some  few  were  apprehensive  that,  when 
submitted  to  the  eye,  they  would  lose  many 
charms  which  they  presented  to  the  ear^ 
This  questionable  position  is  now  brought 
to  the  test,  and  no  one,  by  whom  they  are 
attentively  perused,  will  suspect  that  they 
have  lost  any  primitive  excellency,  by  pass- 
ing through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

The  nineteen  discourses,  which  fill  this 
volume,  are  founded  on  portions  of  scrip- 
ture that  are  of  universal  application.  Into 
the  thorny  wilderness  of  polemical  divinity 
the  author  does  not  enter ;  his  aim  being  to 
lead  his  flock  beside  the  still  waters,  and  to 
make  them  lie  down  in  green  pastures. 
Liberality,  benevolence,  argument,  and  ex- 
hortation, leading  to  experimental  and 
practical  godliness,  are  his  distinguishing 
characteristics.  He  delivers  masculine  trutl^ 
in  plain  but  vigorous  language,  and  appears 
more  solicitous  that  his  subjects  should 
adom  his  expressions,  than  that  his  words 
should  embellish  his  doctrines.  In  the 
former,  he  has  so  happily  succeeded,  that 
he  finds  no  occasion  for  tfie  latter ;  yet  we 
feel  persuaded,  that  those  who  peruse  the 
following  passages,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fair  specimen  of  these  dts- 


couises,  will  readily  give  him  credit  for  both. 
Thoy  occur  in  his  second  sermon^the  rick 
man  in  torments,  soliciting  Abraham  toaend 
a  messenger  to  warn  his  brethren,  and  the 
reply  which  that  request  elicited:-^ 

**  It  It  equally  easy  to  explain  away  a  saper- 
aatoral  TUttatlon,  a«  it  Is  to  explain  away  the  evi- 
dence of  revelation,  The  attestations  actaaily 
afforded  to  revealed  truth,  coinpreliend  evidence  of 
the  same  order,  as  is  souf ht  in  a  renewed  and  pal- 
paUe  disclosure  of  the  invisible  world  ;  and  in  re* 
jecting  that  truth,  Respite  is  done  to  the  very  mod^ 
of  confirmation,  which  it  is  supposed  woalj  he  so 
eonoloslve  and  resistless.  An  infidelity  assumed 
against  the  word  of  God,  as  originally  delivered* 
puts  the  mind  in  a  state  of  readiness  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  further  infidelity,  in  causing 
fresh  claim  to  be  made  upqn  its  submission.  He 
who  lias  refuseiJl  to  be  persuaded  by  the  signs  and 
wonders  which  accompanied  the  introduction  of 
religion,  and  have  been  made  known,  ai^d  assured 
on  the  concurrent  authority  of  so  many  witnesses 
to  the  faith*  is,  by  the  process  which  induced  that 
refusal,  provided  with  faeiiiUes  for  dismissing  the 
testimony  of  another  mesfeuger,  come  under  what 
form  he  may. 

"  Supposing  a  vision  permitted  froqi  sgch  a  one 
from  tne  world  of  spirits— while  the  mysteriouw 
visitor  was  in  actual  presence,  there  would  pro- 
bably  be  a  high  degree  of  astonishment  and  terror  ; 
but  when  the  eve  beheld  no  longer,  how  many 
suggestions  would  urge  the  mind  to  remain  in  ori. 

Snal  incredulity,  and  to  account  for  the  occurrence, 
a  manner  which  would  impose  no  obligation  to 
obey  I  It  was  a  phantom— an  illusion — a  dec^p* 
tiun  of  the  sight— a  picture  of  imagination-  the. 
capricious  scenery  of  a  trance — or  a  dream.  8 nek 
insinuations  would  be  plausible,  and  at  hand  ;  or, 
if  the  reality  could  scarcely  be  thus  disposed  of, 
other  arguments  of  the  bame  sceptical  tendency 
might  yet  be  proffered,  against  the  truth  of  th« 
tidings,  and  against  the  authority  by  which  the 
messenger  came.  And  then  the  ridicule  and  un- 
belief of  those  around,  and  the  deadening  inOueuce 
of  time  and  events,  would  perform  their  part  in 
operating  at  last  lo  negative  the  warning,  and  blot 
out  the  impression  for  ever.  We  cannot  compare 
the  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome,  ere  the 
collected  and  established  proofs  of  religion  can  !># 
trampled  on,  with  the  obstacles  which  would  op« 
pose  the  evasion  of  the  novel  testimony  proposed, 
without  again  returning  to  the  principle,  that  **  if 
men  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
tliey  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 
—p.  66.. 

Review. — A  Familiar  Anahfsis  of  the 
Calendar  of  the  Church  ofEnglandy  <5c., 
4rc.  By  the  Rev,  Hugh  F,  Martyndale^ 
A.M.  121710.  j9p.  294.  Wilson,  Lon- 
don.  1831. 

This  volume  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Time's  Telescope  in  its  arrangements,  ob- 
jects, and  delineations,  with  this  essential 
difference,  that  while  the  work  to  which  we 
have  compared  it,  ranges  through  every 
country  and  through  every  age  for  its  ma- 
terials, this  ^miliar  analysis  is  confined  to 
the  days,  seasons,  persons,  and  events  no- 
ticed in  the  calendar  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. To  an  ordinaiy  reader,  many  of 
these  appear  in  name,  but  without  any 
meaning,  and  few  comparatively  can  un-. 
derstand  why  they  occupy  a  place  in  this 
ecclesiastical  formulary.    To  such  as  these, 
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the  analysis  before  us  is  intended  to  ftirmsh  «ucfa  precision  as  to  satisfy  all  parties,  and 

all  the  information  that  can  be  reasonably  to  obliterate  either  too  much  or  too  Hitler 

required.  is  only  to  create  a  ferment  which  may  not 

Independently  of  the  amusement  which  speedily  subside.    Perhaps  the  wiser  plan 

tlie  records  of  tradition  can  always  supply,  will  be  to  let  the  tares  and  the  wheat  grow 

it  is  both  pleasing  and  profitable  to  explore  together  until  the  harvest, 

the  sources  of  customs  and  observances  From  the  distinct  characteristics  of  each, 

which  time  has  rendered  familiar  to  our  which  this  volume  fumtshes,  an  estimate  of 

views.    In  these,  we  sometimes  perceive,  their  proportions    may  be  easily  formed ; 

that  reason  gave  birth  to  what  has  since  and  of  these  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  ex** 

become    a    desenerate  ofispring  ;    while  cellent  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.    To 

others,  rendered  venerable  b)  the  lapse  of  trace  these  customs,  to  explore  their  sources, 

time,  can  boast  no  higher  lineage,  than  tliat  and  supply  the  history  of  individuals  and 

of  having  been  generated  by  ignorance  and  events,  must  have  been  a  work  requiring 

papal  superstition,  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  much  time  and  attention.       These  Mr. 

ages  of  adulterated  Christianity.  Martyndale  has  brought  to  the  subjects  of 

In  several  of  the  explanations  given,  his  inquiry ;  and  the  success,  attendant  on 

some  valuable  fragments  of  history  are  in-  his  researches,  derives  an  additional  value 

troduced,  deriving  elucidation  from  occur-  from  the  variety  of  topics  tvhich  this  volume 

rences,  seasons,  and  circumstances,  which  comprises,  and  the  narrow  compass,  as  well 

peculiar  exigencies  rendered  remarkable  in  as  respectable  manner,  in  which  the  whole 

the  calendar  of  time.    There  can  be  little  is  presented  to  the  reader, 

doubt,  that  many  of  these  memorials  have  » 

ouUived  the  occasions  cf  them,  and  no  loss  ^^y,^^_T^g   .p     i^  of  Mekkartha, 

It  if  ?hV^^  f^l  nwL™  J  rm  thi  •■'•  I'A^«  VoU.  8«0.  pp.  358-301-328: 

state,  if  they  were  to  be  obliteratea  trom  the  tr  u       *i.      j  -d  rf     r^  .j ...     -i  qo^ 

columns  in  which  they  now  appear.     But  Holdsworth  and  BaU.    h,ndon.   tQ3U 

in  all  national  concerns,  reformation  is  ge-  This  veiy  singular  performance  is  of  such 

nerally  distinguished  by  the  tardiness  of  its  a  romantic  character,  that  we  scarcely  know 

movements.  whether  its  delineations  belong  to  the  mha- 

It  must  be  obvious,  however,  to  every  bitants  of  our  planet,  or  to  those  of  another ; 

observer,  that  to  these  rites,  feasts,  fasts,  or  if,  from  some  peculiarities  of  description, 

and  customs,  whether  originating  in  piety  or  we  allow  it  a  place  on  our  sphere,  we  know 

supewtition,  no  undue  veueration  or  sanctity  not  if  the  antediluvian,  or  the  postdiluvian 

is  attached ;  nor  is  there  the  most  distant  world  can  lay  tlie  strongest  claim  to  the 

probability,  that  in  tills  country  they  will  scenes  and  manners  with  which  the  author 

ever  be  used  as  fulcrums,  either  by  states-  seeks  to  amuse  his  readers.    In  his  preface 

men  or  priests,  to  heave  the  public  mind,  he  readily  admits  that  he  has  darted  on  the 

The  evils  of  commemoration  seem,  on  the  wing  of  imagination  into  some  very  distant 

contrary,  to  be  more  ominous  from  an  op-  region,  and  some  very  remote  period,  that 

posite  quarter.    So  far  as  they  secure  any  he  may  then  and  there  unfold  his  bales  of 

attention  among  the  people,  they  encourage  wisdom,  which  are  to  reward  us  for  our 

idleness,  drunkenness,  and  dissipation,  and  journey  in  following  him  :— 

may  therefore  be  considered  as  tne  innocent  *«  A  word  of  apoiotnr  shoaid,  perhaps,  b«  offered 

Causesof  many  pernicious  effects.  *<>  }^»  reader,    who,  contrary  to   the  u«agM  of 

vMw^vi  iiiouj  |i^iu««tvYi>  «  «^»  modern  novel-writ«»r»«.  is  asked   to  undertake  lo 

dtanamg^  however,   m  the  calendar  of  long  ajdunieyat  into  tbew^lonnof  romete  antl- 

our  Establishment,  they  are  no  more  than  q«Uy.   Tht  author  can  only  »ay,  that  it  wan  not 

A.^A  i^«*^»  ..k:^u  »*vvl»..  «e  *»Ar.«o.»aio  ^f  "*>'»  h©  *^^  hlmself  separated  hy  the  interval  of 

dead  letters,  which  appear  as  memonals  of  ^^„y  centarie.  from  an  the  well-known  form,  of 

what  has  been,  or  as  buoys  floating  on  the  fal»«  religion,  that  he  felt  quite  free  from  »ertout 

stmam-of  timp  to  mark  the  snot  in  which  difficulties,  and  disagreeable  enunglements,  while 

sueamoi  ume,  lO  mariC  ine  spoi  in  wnicn  ^„dg^^ouring  to  imbody  (he  essential  characters 

given  superstitions  sunk  and  disappeared,  of  certain   delasions   that   infect  boman  nature 

As  buoys,  landmaiks,  or  beacons,  they  are  »iJk«  in  every  age.»-p.  vii. 
not  UQwcffthy  of  preservation,  and  as  inof>  For  what  defmite  purpose  we  are  carried 
fensive  monuments  of  antiqui^,  care  should  back  into  those  remote  periods  of  antiquity 
be  taken  that  they  we  not  demolished  with  which  speculation  alone  has  visited,  and 
unhallowed  seal.  directed  to  expatiate  in  regions  which  the 
That  many  of  them  are  insignificaiA,  and  eagle*»  eye  haih  not  seen,  we  are  not  ex- 
even  contemptible,  in  themselves,  no  rea-  pressly  informed,  though  it  may  not  be 
sonable  peison  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  author  seems 
But  to  distinguish  the  useless  from  the  use-  to  have  an  object  in  view,  which  he  is  un« 
hi\f  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task.  No.  willing  to  touch  in  its  native  Bbode,  and 
one  can  dranv  a  tine  between  them  with  unadulterated  colouring;  he  therefore  futds 
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it  conTenient  to  invest  it  in  the  garments  of 
disg*jiisey  and  to  erect  his  temple  in  the  em* 
pire  of  romance. 

In  its  fictitious  department,  we  find  a 
strange  combination  of  historical  delinea- 
tion and  flights  of  imagination,  tliat  might 
furnish  entertainment  to  a  company  of 
Arabian  knights.  It  is  a  strange  com- 
pound, in  which  truth  and  fancy  are  curi- 
ously mingled  together ;  where  we  are  led 
onward  in  pursuit  of  an  object  that  generally 
contrives  to  elude  our  grasp,  and  yet  never 
retires  from  our  sight.  For  this  disappoint- 
ment the  author  endeavours  to  make  some 
compensation,  by  the  extravagance  of  his 
episodes,  and  the  wildness  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  in  many  instances  his  efforts  are 
crowned  with  success. 

In  its  historical  allusions,  we  find  much 
vigour  of  intellect,  many  profound  philoso- 
phical reflections;  and  judicious  observa- 
tions on  bondage,  freedom,  wealth,  civiliza- 
tion, government,  and  law.  The  efiects 
of  tyranny,  war,  superstition,  credulity,  in- 
dustry, idleness,  prudence,  and  economy, 
are  depicted  with  a  masterly  hand.  The 
autlior  thus  furnishes  the  rough  materials, 
and  leaves  his  readers  to  erect  the  building ; 
he  gives  permanence  to  delineation,  and 
consigns  to  others  the  task  of  making  the 
application.  In  the  following  observations 
we  find  no  obscurity : — 

**  A  kinf  ii  a  man  of  bntinest.  Call  men  of 
bunlneu  to  your  senrice.  and  with  inch  on  yoor 
riKht  hand,  and  on  your  left,  administer  the  affairs 
of  your  empire  solely  on  those  common,  intelligible, 
long-tried,  and  indisputable  principles,  whieh  the 
good  sense  of  the  mass  of  mankind  approves.  Be 
not  too  impatient  of  things  confessedly  Imperfect : 
old  and  familiar  errors  are  less  dangerous  often 
than  young  truths.  Revise,  amend,  corroborate, 
press  towards  the  better  ;  but  be  slow  to  renovate. 
Act  more  than  meditate.*' 

With  many  parts  of  these  volumes  we 
have  been  highly  pleased  ;  with  some  we 
have  been  amusea;  and  with  others  we 
have  been  astonished.  In  their  great  and 
predominant  feature,  the  trappings  of  &ncy 
wave  around  us  in  wild  exub^ance,  and 
with  their  unexpected  glare  too  fiiequendy 
eclipse  the  sentiments,  for  which,  in  the  eye 
of  sober  reason,  this  work  can  alone  be  con- 
sidered as  truly  valuable. 

The  authors  name  no  where  appears; 
but  whether  he  resides  in  the  moon,  or  in  the 
land  of  Utopia,  he  is  a  man  of  splendid 
talents,  of  vivid  imagination,  and  one  who 
possesses  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
afiairs  of  nations,  and  with  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  mankind.  On  past  events  he 
engrails  modern  follies,  and  thus  teaches  us 
to  laugh  at  the  absurdities  of  ancient  times, 
without  allowing  us  to  perceive  that  by  so 
doing  we  condemn  ourselves. 


Review. — The  Manual  for  Invalids.  B^ 
a  Physician.  12mo.  pp.  378.  BuU. 
London.     1829. 

The  author  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that 
his  object  in  writing  this  manual  is,  to 
instruct  his  fellow-creatures  first  to  know  in 
what  health  consists;  to  lead  their  judg- 
ment to  the  care  of  it  while  it  is  in  their 
possession,  and  to  the  regaining  of  it  when 
disease  may  have  deprived  them  of  it. 
Secondly,  by  his  advice,  to  enable  the  inva- 
lid to  say,  thus  far  should  I  go,  and  no 
farther :  here  I  can  assist  my  health,  and 
here  I  should  consult  my  physician. 

In  these  preliminaries  the  author  appears 
with  fair  promises,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  in  his  details  we  are  not  left  to  mourn 
over  disappointed  hopes.  From  a  general 
survey  of  the  bodily  structure,  he  proceeds 
to  describe  the  distinct  and  combined  uses 
of  each  in  the  complicated  system  of  human 
economy.  He  then  advances  to  the  con- 
duct, and  supplies,  needful  to  preserve  the 
animal  machine  in  proper  order,  adverting 
to  the  pernicious  consequences  of  excess, 
and  on  all  occasions  strongly  enforcing  the 
necessity  of  caution,  prudence,  and  mode- 
ration. 

Of  late  and  hearty  suppers  the  author 
thus  delivers  his  opinion : — 

"  Effects  are  conslantly  attributed  to  wrong  eanaes : 
we  are  continaaUy  bribing  oor  jad^ents  to  justify 
OUT  inclinations.  In  a  neat  propomon  of  the  sudden 
deaths  which  are  contmnally  hsppcDing,  two-thirds 
at  lesst,  sre  found  dead  in  their  bed  in  the  morning. 
In  these  cases,  the  victim  is  prevented  from  relating 
a  detail  of  the  sufferings,  or  his  opinion  of  their 
cause ;  but  a  large  portion  of  cases  of  ROut,  asthma, 
hssmorrhoids,  apoplexy,  and  many  other  diseases,  may 
be  fairly  attributed  to  late  and  hesrty  suppers ;  for 
they  happen  very  often  amons  that  class  of  persona 
who  give  themselves  this  indulgence.  A  light  sup* 
per,  of  easy  digestion,  no  meat,  and  sn  early  retire- 
ment to  rest,  give  the  iiest  promise  of  repoee  upon  the 
pillow,  and  the  best  securitv  that  you  will  awake 
with  renovated  powers,  and  rue  like  a  giant  refreshed 
in  the  morning."— p.  16S. 

For  early  rising  the  author  is  a  strenuous 
and  faithful  advocate.  The  quantity  of 
sleep  necessary  to  preserve  health,  he  ob- 
serves, though  certainly  various  in  different 
persons,  may,  perhaps,  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  at  not  less  than  six  hours,  and 
not  more  than  eight. 

Active  exercise  he  also  strongly  recom- 
mends, not  to  produce  languor  by  excess,  but 
to  give  due  motion  to  the  muscular  energies, 
which  will  eventually  facilitate  all  the  natural 
functions  of  the  body  in  their  respective 
branches  of  operation. 

To  his  various  lessons  of  advice  we  hare 
little  doubt  that  multitudes  will  assent  in 
theory,  who  will  never  redace  his  admoni- 
tions to  practice.  He  seems  to  be  deci- 
dedly of  opinion,  that  were  that  care  which 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  taken  of 
our  bodily  healthy  as  it  stands  connected 
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with  alimeDty  in  quantity,  time,  and  quality, 
with  sleep,  exercise,  atmosphere,  and  in- 
dulgence, gentlemen  of  the  medicsd  profes- 
sioQ  would  find  much  less  employment 
than  they  do  at  present.  For  all  these  he 
gives  some  plain  and  practical  directions ; 
but  those  who  disregard  his  advice  must 
abide  the  consequences  of  their  own  negli* 
gence* 

In  many  cases,  when  health  is  on  the 
decline,  the  author  recommends  methods 
that  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  its  resto- 
ration ;  but  throughout  the  whole  book  be 
is  more  intent  on  its  preservation,  than  in 
prescribing  remedies  when  it  is  gone.  This 
IS  a  natural  consequence  of  his  own  system; 
for  so  various  are  the  degrees  of  disease, 
and  so  widely  different  the  constitutions  of 
individuals,  that  what  in  one  case  would 
be  found  beneficial,  might  in  another  prove 
highly  injurious. 

Health  is  the  gift  of  Heaven,  and  the  means 
of  its  preservation  are  committed  to  each  of 
the  human  species.  But  when  these  have 
been  neglected,  or  found  inefficacious,  he 
recommends  measures  to  be  adopted ;  but, 
finally,  should  fiirther  medical  aid  become 
necessary,  he  cautions  his  readers  against 
quackery  in  all  its  imposing  forms. 

The  spirit,  simplicity,  moderation,  and 
rationality  of  this  volume,  have  strongly 
prepossessed  us  in  its  favour. 


Review. —  The  Sunday  IJihrary,  or  Pro^ 
testant's  Manual  for  the  Sabbath  Day^ 
being  a  selection  of  Sermons  from  emi- 
nent  Divines  of  the  Chitrch  of  England, 
6y  the  Rev.  T,  F.  Dibdin,  D.D.  12mo. 
pp,  369.  Vol.  I.  Longman,  London, 
1831. 

This  volume  is  ornamented  with  a  beauti- 
ful portrait  of  Dr.  Howley,  primate  of  all 
England.  The  dedication  is  short,  simple, 
and  appropriate.  Most  of  the  authors  from 
whose  works  these  sermons  are  selected, 
have  long  been  known  as  conspicuous  cha- 
racters among  our  Church  of  England  di- 
vines. In  this  list  we  find  the  names  of 
Forteus,  Pkley,  Horsley,  Mant,  Home,  and 
Blomfield.  These  will  be  a  guarantee  for 
others  with  whom  they  may  be  associated. 

In  making  his  selections,  Mr.  Dibdin 
appears  to  have  happily  blended  prudence 
with  zeal.  The  discourses  have  uniformly 
a  strong  bearing  on  practical  religion,  and 
nothing  is  permitted  to  intrude,  which  in 
fiur  coastmetion  is  calculated  to  give  offence. 
Hbdr  only  vulnerable  point  appears  to  be 
a  want  of  spirituality,  a  acnciency  in 
warmth  and  enorgy,  a  vacancy  respecting 
eiperimental  leligiOD,  which,  havmg  its 


seat  in  the  heart,  becomes  the  vital  source 
of  that  practical  godliness  which  can  alone 
render  the  discharge  of  duty  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

Admitting  their  purity  of  principle,  these 
discourses  carry  with  them  their  own  re- 
commendation. The  truths  which  they  in- 
culcate are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
man,  in  all  his  social  relations  of  life,  as  an 
inhabitant  of  time,  and  a  candidate  for  im- 
mortal felicity.  The  observance  of  these 
duties  is  enforced,  in  all,  with  much  strength 
of  argument,  repeated  appeals  to  scripture, 
in  a  meek  and  affectionate  spirit,  and  with  a 
strength  and  perspicuity  of  diction  every 
way  consonant  to  the  stations  of  their  respec- 
tive authors,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sions which  have  called  them  before  the 
public  eye. 

We  must  not,  however,  presume  to  draw 
any  decided  conclusions,  either  for  or  against 
an  extended  series,  from  the  mere  inspection 
of  a  single  volume.  We  have  not  found 
any  thing  we  could  wish  the  compiler  had 
omitted,  and  the  deficiences  of  one  volume 
may  be  amply  supplied  in  another.  In 
this  that  is  now  before  us  we  have  a  suffi- 
ciency of  evidence  to  prove,  that  '<  godli- 
ness is  profitable  for  all  things,  having  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come*'' 


Review. — Jgma,  or  the   Sacred  Love 
Fledge.      3y  Mrs,    Lachlan.    t2mo, 
pp.  567.  Simpkin  and  Mars/uUl,    Lon^ 
don.   1831. 
This  volume  bears  some  little  resemblance 
to  the  annuals,  but  it  makes  no  pretensions 
either  to  graphic  embellishments  or  exterior 
decorations.    It  is,  however,  neatly  put  out 
of  hand,  and  is  ornamented  vrith  an  em- 
blematical engraving,  and  a  coloured  pre- 
sentation plate. 

The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  peculiar  to  itself.  From  first  to  last  it  con- 
tains nothing  more  nor  less  than  passages  of 
scripture,  arranged  under  a  great  variety  of 
heads,  perhaps  nearly  two  hundred,  em- 
bracing religion,  morsds,  personal  and  rela- 
tive conduct,  numerous  branches  of  domestic 
economy,  and  the  multifiairious  events  which 
diversify  human  life.  In  the  table  of  con- 
tents, the  name  of  each  distinct  article  refers 
to  the  page  in  which  the  scriptures  that 
establish,  elucidate,  or  guard  the  duty  pre- 
scribed, concentrate  their  collective  force. 

To  pious  individuals,  who  feel  anxious 
to  know  what  the  sacred  writings  contain, 
relative  to  given  cases  that  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  have  not  time  to  examine 
the  pages  of  inspiration,  this  book  will  be 
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found  serviceable,  the  writer  liaving  col- 
lected them  to  the  reader's  hand.  Through 
this  medium,  the  latter  will  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  study,  without  the  trouble  of 
application ;  but  beyond  this,  the  utility  of 
this  volume  is  not  very  apparent. 


Review. — The   Doctrine    of  Universal 
Atonement  Vindicated,  in  Seven  Letters 
to  the  Rev,  John  Smyth,  D»D.    Stric- 
tures on  Dr,  Wardtaw*s  £ss<iw  on  the 
Extent  of  the  Atonement,     £y  John 
Kennedy f  \2mo,  228.  Mason,  London^ 
1830. 
This  brief  treatise  comprises  a  large  portion 
of  important  and  interesting  matter  respecu 
ing  the  extent,  the  efficacy,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Atonement  made  by  Christ  for 
the  sins  of  mankind.    Few  theological  sub- 
jects have  been  more  frequently  brought 
before  the  public,  than  this  branch  of  the 
Calvinistic    and     Armioian    controversy. 
Each  side  has  still  a  vast  number  of  adhe- 
tents  and  advocates,  distinguished  alike  for 
talents,  erudition,  and  piety ;    and  each 
party  thinks  that  the  points  at  issue  ought 
long  since  to  have  been  decided  in  their 
favour.    But  '^  who  shall  decide  when  doc- 
tors disagree  V^ 

In  this  volume  the  author  has  taken  the 
liberal  side  of  the  question,  and,  in  his  dis- 
cussions, shewn  himself  to  be  an  able  pole- 
mic. With  the  hinges  on  which  several 
branches  of  the  controversy  turn,  he  is  inti- 
mately acquainted,  and  the  acuteness  and 
moderation,  uniformly  displayed,  are  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents,  and  to  the  spirit  in 
whicli  he  has  written. 

To  the  investigations  of  scripture  the 
author  has  brought  a  powerful  mind,  and  in 
no  case  has  shrunk  from  the.difficulties  which 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  face.  No  time 
is  wasted  in  unmeaning  circumlocution. 
He  starts  his  object,  and  pursues  it  with 
vigour  to  a  legitimate  termination.  His  ar- 
guments are  powerful,  and,  on  most  leading 
points,  decidedly  conclusive.  His  inter- 
pretations of  scripture  appear  to  be  con- 
genial with  our  unsophisticated  views  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  tortures  of  criticism,  to  impress  them 
into  the  service  of  a  pre-establisned  hypo- 
thesis. 

To  such,  indeed,  as  have  already  eno^ 
braced  a  manu&ctured  Sjrstem,  his  argu- 
ments may  sound  like  idle  tales.  A  rigid 
papist  might  as  soon  be  persuaded  that 
transubstantiation  included  an  absurdity,  as 
many,  against  whom  Mr.  Kennedy  argues, 
would  be  induced  to  believe  that  any  por* 
tion  of  their  creed  could  be  wrong.    Yet 


«ven  these,  we  suspect,  on  reading  this 
treatise,  will  be  ready  to  adopt  the  ingenuity 
ascribed  to  an  honest  Quaker,  and  exclaim, 
^'  O  argument !  argument  1  the  Lord  rebuke 
thee." 

In  the  estimation,  however,  of  all  who 
prefer  troth  to  system — the  unvarnished  de- 
darations  of  scripture,  to  the  dogmas  of  hy- 
pothesis— ^and  plain  common  sense,  to  the 
jargon  of  hard-nunted  ingenuity,  this  little 
volume  can  scarcely  fail  to  hold  an  exalted 
rank.  Most  leading  topics  are  so  advan- 
tageously discussed,  and  so  followed  out  in 
their  prmcipal  ramifications,  that  we  are  not 
more  disposed  to  compliment  the  author  od 
his  abilities,  than  to  admire  his  uniibnn 
impartiality,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
success. 


Review. — The  History  of  the  Bible,  By 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A,  M.R, 
SfCf  in  two  volumes,  \2mo.  Vol.  I,  pp, 
384.  Colburn.     London,    1831. 

In  a  work  of  this  description,  scarcely  any 
original  matter  is  to  be  expected.  All  that 
can  be  said,  has  been  long  and  repeatedly 
placed  before  the  world,  so  that  little  re» 
mains  to  reward  the  industry  and  toil  of 
modem  gleaners.  Although  collateral  evi. 
dence  may  be  derived  from  foreign  sources, 
to  illustrate  customs,  elucidate  language, 
and  to  corroborate  facts,  yet  the  Bible  itself 
must  furnish  the  principal  field  whence  the 
materials  of  its  histoty  can  be  drawn. 

The  treasures,  however,  which  former 
adventurers  in  this  wealthy  region  have  dis- 
covered, still  remain  as  valuable  monuments 
of  human  research,  and  from  these,  wlien 
stripped  of  extraneous  matter,  may  be  ob- 
tained all  the  essentials  which  an  author  can 
desire,  to  facilitate  his  progress.  To  these, 
and  to  the  sacred  writings,  Mr.  Gleig  has 
had  recourse ;  and  the  result  of  his  labours 
will  be  found  imbodied  in  this  work,  which 
he  intends  to  complete  in  two  volumes. 

In  this  second  volume  of  the  '^  National 
library,''  and  the  first  of  the  Histoiy  of  the 
Bible ;  the  events  connected  with  the  early 
periods  of  mankind,  are  traced  down  to 
the  reign  of  David.  In  the  subsequent 
vdume,  the  subject  will  be  resumed,  and 
conducted  to  a  termination. 

From  the  existence  of  man  as  an  intdli- 
gent  finite  being,  Mr.  G.  infers  that  of  an 
infinite  and  unoriginated  Creator ;  and  from 
the  moral  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other,  he  draws  the  oondusion,  that  a  com- 
munication of  the  divine  will  is  necessary  for 
the  guidance  of  a  being  .ia  whose  mdure 
morad  agency  is  included.  All  the  essential 
propertiesof  sucba  required  revelation,  he 
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finds  in  that  which  we  possen ;  it  being  It  is,  perhaps,  almost  needless  to  add, 

adapted  to  the  moral  condition  of  man  in  that  this  volume  belongs  to  a  series,  entitled, 

time,  and  every  way  applicable  to  his  in-  '*  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England/'  Ten 

teiests  in  a  future  etale.  volumes  have  been  already  published,  five 

In  proceeding  through  the  detail  of  its  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  works  of  Dr. 

progressive  events,  Mr.  G.  notices  ^e  ob-  Barrow.    The  others  are  by  anthois,  whose 

jections  to  whieb  certain  passages,  incidents,  names  confer  an  honour  on  the  national 

and  fiicts,  have  been  exposed.    To  these  church  establishment  of  our  country, 

he  pays  becoming  attention,  and  obviates  ^ 

their  force  in  a  very  satisfiietory  manner,  _                 m.      rr-  -          ^  -n   • 

not  by  profound  criticisms  and  learned  dis-  Review^  TAc  Hutory  of  lUdai^tum, 

seitations,  but  by  popuUr arguments,  which  *^^,*^  J^^f^r^r^  Mdwar^.    l2mo. 

are  intelUgible  to  Smmon  understandings,  PP'  ^^^'^"^  ^'•«^'  S<ici«^,  Lon. 

even  thov^  they  have  not  been  tntored  in  "^^'     *^3** 

the  schoob  of  subtlety  and  erudition.  The  title  of  this  book  has  a  captivating 

We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  suggest,  appearance,  but  on  examination  it  will  be 

that  all  the  objections  which  ingenious  in-  found  every  way  applicable  to  its  contents, 

fidelity  may  find  occasion  to  urge,  are  here  The  celebrated  author,  whose  name  it  bears, 

stated,  investigated,  and  answered.    To  do  is  of  sufficieni  impoitence  to  command  re<- 

this  would  require  more  room  than  the  spect,  as  nothing  of  an  inferior  order  was 

history  itself  is  intended  to  occuny,  and  ever  known  to  isMe  from  his  pen.    Itwas 

lead  to  digressions  which  would  reduce  the  first  published  in  1739,  and  is  now  incor- 

narrative  to  a  rank  of  only  secondary  impor*  porated  among  the  numeroos  treatises  re- 

tance.     From  the  specimens  furnished,  we  printed  by  the  Religious  IVact  Society,  to 

may,  however,  perceive  how  other  difficult  whose  exertions  the  more  valuable  part  of 

ties  of  a  kindred  character  may  also  be  our  community  are  very  much  indebted, 

surmounted ;  and,  fortified  with  this  pritH  This  work  traces,  in  a  concise  manner, 

ciple,  we  rnuiily  follow  the  author  in  his  Ihe  prospects,  intimations,  indications,  and 

march  through  the  sacred  history.  devekpment  of  the  great  plan  of  redemp* 

The  volume  before  us  is  replete  with  tion,  from  the  earliest  ages  down  through 

sound  sense  and  solid  argument.    It  never  succeeding  periods,  until  **  life  and  immor- 

conducts  the  reader  into  visionary  regions,  tality  were  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel;'* 

where  fancy  triumphs   over  reason,    nor  iinilmg  the  various  branches  into  one  great 

leaves  him  bewildered  in  the  thomy  mazes  whole,  and  ilhistrating  them  by  an  appeal  to 

of  learned  speculations.    Taking  it  as  a  fair  history,  to  facts,  to  prophecies,  and  to  their 

specimen  of  what  is  to  follow,  we  conceive  lemariiabie  and  exact  fulfilment* 

that  this  "  History  of  the  Bible''  will  be  Hius  hr  the  system  is  delineated  with  an 

every  way  deserving  the  place  it  is  intended  able  hand,  the  learned  and  pious  audior 

to  occupy  in  the  ''  National  library.'*  having  unequivocal  data  for  his  reasonings 

^  and  observatioiis.    But  when  he  enters  on 

'        ♦—  it  the  completion  of  the  work  of  redemp^ 

n                rm    -nr    J     ^Tx     w^        n  tioo"  uk  3  tuture  slatc,  thc  gTOuud  ou  which 

Review.-!^  Works  of  Dr.  Isaac  Bar^  ^  ^j,  ^^^  l^  ^^^    Entering  a 

row,  wUh  some  Account  of  ku  Life,  Su^  ^o„  that  fe^v«led  by  the  clouds  and 

mary  of  each  Discourse,  Notes,  ^c.   By  ^^^^  ^  f^^^  ^  fj^^  ^   ^^^  ,^ 

the  lUv.J.S.  Hughes,  B.D.   Vol.   V.  -^  ^j^^  becomies,  on  i^y  Subordinate 

8w.  1^.534.   Valpy,  London.  1831.  prticulare,  somewhat  dim  and  indistinct. 

The    preceding  volumes,  containing  thef  With  general  outline  he  is  supplied  by  the 

works  of  this  extraordinary  man,  we  have  predictions  of  the  sacred  vmtings,  but  the 

in  several  of  our  numbers  taken  occasion  to  details  drawn  firomt  this  source  are  not  un» 

notice.     His  fame  was  great  while  he  was  frequently  mixed  up  with  mere    human 

Uving,  his  reputation  sustained  no  injury  by  conjecture.     We   must,   however,  admit 

death,  aixl  time  lias  ever  since  been  for-  that  the  author's  conjectures  are  generally 

bidden  to  toudi  it  with  his  scythe.    Of  the  accompanied  with  probabiUty,  and  beyond 

twenty-one   discourses   contained    in  this  this,  perhaps,  no  inquiries  can  carry  our 

volume,  it  will  be  needless  to  say  more,  researehes. 

than  that  they  are  founded  on  passages  of  In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Edwards  has 

scripture,  which  furnish  the  basis  of  what  is  successfully  traced  the  tight  beaming  through 

generally  denominated  the  Apostles'  creed ;  all  the  inferior  dispensations,  and  found  it 

that  they  display  much  learning,  talent,  and  shining  more  ana  more  unto  the  perfect 

piety,  and  are  every  way  worthy  of  the  day ;  and  hi  the  foil  blaze  of  its  meridian 

celebrated  divine  whose  name  they  bear.  glory,  he  has  placed  it  before  his  readers. 
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Review.  —  Writings  of    John   JeweU, 
.   Bishop  of  Salisbury:  died  1571.    12mo. 

jm,  488.     Nisbety  London,  Religious 

Tract  Society, 

It  is  greatly  to  the  honoar  of  this  Society, 
that  they  are  not  much  influenced  by  secta- 
rian prejudices  in  their  selections.  We 
say  not  much  influenced,  for  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  they 
would  prefer  such  authors  as  had  embraced 
theological  sentiments  congenial  with  their 
own,  to  others,  in  whose  peculiar  views 
they  could  not  cordially  concur.  This  par- 
tiality is,  however,  permitted  to  have  only  a 
moderate  share  of  operation;  for  we  fre- 
quently find  among  tneir  publications,  the 
works  of  individuals  with  whom  the  hot- 
headed and  the  furious  would  deem  it  cri- 
minal to  be  found  associated. 

In  this  volume  we  have  the  writings  of 
Bishop  Jewell,  who,  in  his  day,  was  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  the  Reformation,  and 
in  meeting,  on  the  ground  of  argument  and 
icripture,  his  powerful  antagonists,  the 
papists.  To  this  great  subject,  nearly  all 
his  works  have  an  almost  uniform  reference; 
and  from  a  perusal  of  them  may  be  gathered 
the  subtlety  of  his  Jesuitical  opponents,  and 
the  fund  of  knowledge  and  learning  which 
he  was  enabled  to  bring  into  this  field  of 
theological  warfare. 

The  numerous  topics  that  are  brought 
under  consideration  in  this  volume,  render 
it  very  interesting;  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, its  importance  is  enhanced  by  the 
complexion  of  the  times.  His  sermons  are 
replete  with  sound  doctrine,  scriptural  ap- 
peals, and  solid  argument ;  but  in  many  of 
the  author's  allusions  a  tinge  of  the  days  in 
which  he  lived  is  very  perceptible. 

Bishop  Jewell's  apology,  is  a  master- 
piece of  argument,  eloquence,  and  leam- 
mg;  and  although  some  few  expressions 
may  be  found  in  it,  involving  concessions 
which  would  now  scarcely  be  tolerated,  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  able  treatises  that 
ever  appeared  in  favour  of  the  Reformation 
during  the  Romish  controversy.  It  contains 
a  luminous  exposure  of  papal  usurpations ; 
and  the  deep  impression  wnich  it  made  on 
the  public  mind,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
violent  opposition  with  which  it  was  as- 
sailed by  the  papists,  and  the  high  esteem 
in  which  it  has  always  been  held  by  the 
firiends  of  Protestantism,  even  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  hyena  of  popery  being  once 
more  unchained,  furnishes  a  suflicient  apo- 
logy for  its  reappearance;  and  the  period 
may  not  be  remote,  when  all  the  arguments 
of  our  veteran  ancestors  will  be  put  again 
into  full  requisition. 


Review. — Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia^ 
Vol.    XIV.     Natural  Philosophy,   by 
J.  F,  W.  Herschely  Esq.  M.A.  \2mo, 
pp.  372.     Longman.  London.  1831. 

Having  delineated  the  general  character  of 
this  work  in  several  of  our  preceding  num- 
bers, we  have  less  reason  on  the  present 
occasion  to  descant  on  the  character  of  this 
volume.  The  following  extracts  will  super- 
sede our  own  observations,  and  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself,  on  many  in- 
teresting, but  astonishing  philosophical 
truths: — 

**  Wonden  of  Science. — Anecdote  of  Captain 
Basii  Ha//.— That  a  man,  by  merely  measuring  the 
moon's  apparent  distance  from  a  star  with  a  little 
portable  instrament  held  in  his  hand,  and  applied 
to  his  eye,  e^en  with  so  unstable  a  footing  as  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  shall  say  positively,  within  five 
miles,  where  he  is,  on  a  boundless  ocean,  cannot 
but  appear,  to  persons  ignorant  of  astronomy,  an 
approach  to  the  miraculous.  Yet  the  alternativea 
or  life  and  death,  wealth  and  ruin,  are  daily  and 
hourly  staked  with  perfect  confidence  on  these 
marvellons  computations.  We  have  before  us  an 
anecdote  communicated  to  us  by  a  naval  officer 
(Capt.  Basil  Hall,  R.N.)  distingoished  for  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  attainments,  which  shows 
how  impressive  such  results  may  become  in  prac- 
tice. He  sailed  from  San  Bias  on  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  8000  miles,  oc- 
cupying 89  days,  arrived  off  Rio  Janeiro,  having, 
in  this  interval,  passed  through  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
rounded  Cape  Horn,  and  crossed  the  South  At- 
lantic, without  making  any  land,  or  even  seeing  a 
single  sail,  with  the  exception  of  an  Ajnerican 
whaler  off  Cape  Horn.  Arrived  within  a  week's 
sail  of  Rio,  he  set  seriously  about  determining,  by 
lunar  observations,  the  precise  line  of  the  ship's 
course,  and  its  situatiou  in  it  at  a  determinate 
moment,  and  having  ascertained  this  within  from 
five  to  ten  miles,  ran  the  rest  of  the  way  by  those 
more  ready  and  compendious  methods,  known  to 
navigators,  which  can  be  safely  employed  for  short 
trips  between  one  known  point  and  another,  but 
which  cannot  be  trusted  in  long  voyages,  where 
the  moon  is  the  only  sure  guide.  The  rest  of  the 
tale  we  are  enabled  by  his  kindness  to  state  in  his 
own  words  :— '  We  steered  towards  Rio  de  Janeiro 
for  some  days  after  taking  the  lunars  above  de- 
scribed, and  having  arrived  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  of  the  coast,  I  hove-to  at  four  in  the  morning 
till  the  day  should  break,  and  then  bore  up;  for  al- 
though it  was  very  hazy,  we  could  see  before  us  a 
coaple  of  miles  or  so.  About  eight  o'clock  it  be- 
came so  foggy,  that  I  did  not  like  to  stand  in  fur- 
ther, and  was  just  bringing  the  ship  to  the  wind 
again  before  sending  thepeopleto  breakfast,  when  it 
suddenly  cleared  off,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  great  Sugar  Loaf  Rock,  which  stands 
on  one  side  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  so  nearly  right 
ahead,  tbat  we  had  not  to  alter  our  course  above  a 
point  in  order  to  hit  the  entrance  of  Rio.  This  was 
the  first  land  we  had  seen  for  three  months,  after 
crossing  so  many  seas,  and  being  set  backwards 
and  forwards  by  innnmerable  currents  and  foul 
winds.*  The  eflfect  on  all  on  board  might  well  be 
conceived  to  have  been  electric  ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  remark  how  essentially  the  authority  of  a  com- 
manding officer  over  his  crew  may  be  strengthened 
by  the  occurrence  of  such  incidents,  indicative  of 
a  degree  of  knowledge,  and  consequent  power,  be- 
yond their  reach. — pp.  29. 

"  IndeMtructibility  of  Matter.^The  destruction 
produced  by  fire  is  most  striking ;  in  many  cases, 
as  in  the  burning  of  a  piece  of  charcoal  or  a  taper, 
there  is  no  smoke,  nothing  visibly  dissipated  and 
carried  away ;  the  burning  body  wastes  and  dis- 
appears, while  nothing  geenu  to  be  produced  but 
warmth  and  light,  which  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
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eonsidcrlng  at  iiibstaneei ;  and  when  all  bai  dis- 
appeared, except  perbapB  some  trifling  ashes,  we 
Bstarallf  enongh  suppose  it  is  gone,  lost,  destroyed. 
Bat  when  the  qaestion  is  examined  more  exactlv, 
we  detect.  In  the  invisible  stream  of  heated  air 
which  ascends  from  the  glowing  coal  or  flaming 
wax,  the  whole  ponderable  matter,  only  united  in  a 
new  combination  with  the  air,  and  dissolved  in  it. 
Yet,  so  far  from  being  thereby  destroyed,  it  is  only 
become  again  what  it  was  before  it  existed  in  the 
form  of  charcoal  or  wax,  an  active  agent  in  the 
basiness  of  the  world,  and  a  main  support  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  and  is  still  susceptible  of 
roDQiog  again  and  again  the  same  round,  as  cir- 
eamstances  may  determine  ;  so  that,  for  aught  we 
can  see  to  the  contrary,  the  same  identical  atom 
Hiay  be  concealed  for  thousands  of  centuries  in  a 
limestoae  rock;  may  at  length  be  quarried,  set 
free  in  the  limekiln,  mix  with  the  air,  be  absorbed 
ft-om  it  by  plants,  and,  in  succession,  become  a 
part  of  the  frames  of  myriads  of  living  beings,  till 
some  concurrence  of  events  consigns  it  once  more 
to  a  long  repose,  which,  however,  no  way  unfits  it 
from  again  resuming  Its  former  activitv.— pp.  41. 

**  Use  of  Bdagnetic  Mask».—ln  needle  manufac- 
tories, the  workmen  who  point  the  needles  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  excessively  minute  particles  of 
steel,  which  fly  from  the  grindstones,  and  mix, 
though  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  as  the  finest  dust 
in  the  air,  and  are  inhaled  with  their  breath.    The 
eAiect,  though  imperceptible  on  a  short  exposure, 
yet,  being  constantly  repeated  from  day  to  day. 
produces  a  constitutional  irritation  dependent  on 
the  tonic  properties  of  the  steel,  which  is  sure  to  ter- 
minate in  pulmonary  consumption  ;  insomuch,  that 
persons  employed  in  this  kind  of  work  used  scarcely 
ever  to  attain  the  age  of  fortv  years.  In  vain  was  it 
attempted  to  purify  the  air  before  its  entry  into  the 
lungs  by  gauzes  or  linen  guards  ;  the  dust  was  too 
;line  and  peuptratingto  be  obstructed  by  such  coarse 
expedients,  till  some  ingenious  person  bethought 
him  of  that  wonderful  power  which  every  child  who 
searebes  for  its  mother's  needle  with  a  magnet,  or 
admires  the  motion  and  arrangement  of  a  few  steel 
filings  on  a  sheet  of  paper  held  above  it,  sees  in 
exercise.    Masks  of   magnetized   st^el  wire  are 
now  constructed,  and  adapted  to  the  faces  of  the 
workmen.  By  these,  the  air  is  not  merely  ttrained, 
but  tearchedt  in  its  passage  through  them,  and  each 
obuoxions  atom  arrested  and  removed.— p.  67. 


Review. — Lardner^s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia^ 
vol.  XV.  History  of  France,  hy  Eyre 
Evans  Crowe,  vol.  ll.  12mo.  pp.  341. 
Longman,  London.  1831. 

This  second  volume  of  the  history  of 
France  is  replete  with  interest^  narrative, 
and  occurrence,  peculiarly  belonging  to 
that  empire,  interwoven  with  others  which 
have  an  immediate  relation  to  England, 
and  either  in  commerce,  policy,  or  war,  to 
almost  every  oountiy  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  the  his- 
tory of  nations  should  be  polluted  with  so 
laige  a  portion  of  injustice,  intrigue,  dis- 
honour, and  inhumanity.  The  historian, 
however,  is  not  tfie  maker,  but  the  recorder 
of  facts ;  and  when  his  pen  is  guided  by 
fidelity,  neither  the  national  vices  which  he 
commits  to  his  pages,  nor  the  virtues  which 
he  transmits  to  posterity,  can  affect  his  cha- 
racter or  his  lame.  Of  this  creditable  de- 
scription is  the  volume  now  before  us. 
*rhe  author  appears  to  be  intimately  aq- 
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quainted  with  the  great  suljjects  of  his 
work,  and  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  he 
has  rendered  them  worthy  of  those  volumes 
with  which  they  will  be  associated  in 
Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 


Review^ — Family  Classical  Library,  No. 
XII.   and   XIII.     Tacitus,  voU   11. 
and  III.  translated  by  Arthur  Murphy, 
Esq.    12»io.  pp.  387.     Colbum.  Lon^ 
don.    1831. 
Having  reviewed,  in  our  preceding  num- 
bers, several  volumes  of  this  work,  we  have 
little  occasion  to  expatiate  much  on  the 
character  displayed  in  these.    In  the  classi- 
cal world,  the  name  and  the  writings  of  Ta- 
citus are  too  well  known,  and  their  feme  is 
too  well  established,  either  to  gain  or  suffer 
any  thing  from  modem  animadversions. 

In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Murphy,  Tacitus  has 
found  a  translator  which  he  merited.  His 
language  is  easy,  nervous,  and  elegant.  It 
is  dignified  without  being  inflated,  and 
never  destitute  of  perspicuity.  The  vigour 
of  his  author  rarely  languishes  in  his  pages, 
nor  does  the  original  spirit  evaporate 
through  his  translation. 

The  historical  events  recorded  in  these 
volumes,  though  blackened  with  the  crimes 
of  Nero,  are  full  of  interest,  which  no  lapse 
of  time  can  efface,  no  changes  in  civil  go- 
vernment can  ever  destroy. 

Both  their  intrinsic  importance,  and  the 
classic  elegance  with  which  they  have  been 
preserved  by  Tacitus,  have  enabled  these 
annals  to  triumph  over  the  march  of  time. 
In  the  present  translation,  we  perceive  a 
new  phoenix  springing  from  the  ashes  of  the 
old  one,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  live 
through  future  generations. 

Review. — The  History  of  Chemistry. 
By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.l).  F.R.S.E, 
In  two  volumes.  Vol.  1. 12mo.  pp.  349. 
Colbum,  London. 

How  ridiculous  soever  the  study  of  alchemy 
may  appear  to  modem  eyes,  chemistry  must 
acknowledge  it  as  the  parent  that  gave  it 
birth :  we  may  therefore  be  allowed  to 
withhold  contempt  from  the  progenitor,  for 
the  sake  of  its  offspring,  to  which  modem 
science  is  so  deeply  indebted.  It  is  in  a 
manner  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  that 
Dr.  Thomson  has  introduced  it  to  our  no- 
tice. He  has  not,  however,  wasted  much 
time  in  traversing  its  mysterious  regions,  nor 
in  animadverting  on  the  voluminous,  but 
unintelligible  writings  of  its  votaries.  Ex- 
cept with  some  few  superstitious  enthusiasts, 
it  has  long  since  ceased  either  to  amuse  or 
to  trouble  the  world ;  and  the  author  has.  not 
SB  ^48.— vo^xr- 
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manifested  any  disposition  to  disturb 'it$ 
repose. 

Leaving  aldiemy  in  its  peaceful  mansion, 
Dr.  Thomson  proceeds  to  trace  chemistry 
from  its  early  dawn,  througlt  its  progressive 
stages  of  advancement,  to  some  of  the  grand 
results  with  which  we  now  find  it  encircled. 
The  efforts  and  discoveries  of  its  friends  in 
various  countries  have  not  escaped  his  no- 
tice; and  to  each  he  has  awarded  that  meed 
of  praise  which  merit  rarely  fails  to  com- 
mand. 

In  thus  tracing  the  history  of  chemistry, 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  first  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  ancients,  and  to  the  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  of  foreigners. 
Throughout  nearly  the  whole,  we  perceive 
the  science  in  its  infant  state,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  beams  of  superior  light  break- 
ing  in  upon  the  darkness  of  the  unknown. 
It  is  reserved  for  the  ensuing  volume  to  dis- 
play those  brilliant  emanations  of  genius, 
and  of  philosophic  research,  which  so  ho- 
nourably  distinguish  our  own  country  in 
modem  times. 

So  fiur  as  Dr.  Thomson  has  proceeded, 
he  appears  to  have  traced  the  early  part  of 
chemical  history  with  a  luminous  mind,  an 
impartial  judgment,  and  an  able  hand.  To 
every  lover  of  philosophical  experiments, 
this  work  will  present  a  constellation  of 
charms,  while  to  the  votaries  of  chemical 
science  its  utility  will  appear  with  evidences 
of  decided  superiority. 

Review. — The  History  of  Chivalry.    By 
•   G.  P.  R.  JameSf  Esq.   \2mo.  pp.  368. 
Colhumy  London,    1830. 

Every  one  must  admit  that  the  history  of 
chivalry  is  more  amusing  than  useful.  It 
tends,  indeed,  to  develop  various  features  in 
the  human  character,  which  times  and  &- 
shions  called  into  active  operation,  creating 
artificial  honour,  and  imaginary  heroism, 
which  were  frequently  associated  with  deeds 
peculiar  to  a  semi-barbarous  age.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  iu  the  numerous 
trials  of  pride  and  skill  which  distinguished 
these  feudal  manners,  a  considerable  portion 
of  personal  valour  and  prowess  was  dis- 
played; but  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  ex- 
penditure was  sometimes  wasted  on  con- 
temptible objects,  to  which  the  philosophic 
eye  can  hardly  turn  without  a  sigh  of  pity 
for  the  follies  of  mankmd. 

Closely  connected,  however,  with  the 
progress  of  chivalry,  are  some  important 
branches  of  general  and  particular  history. 
Under  its  banners  we  are  led  to  visit  coun- 
tries and  citi<?s  highly  renowned  in  days  of 
old^  to  behold  them  changing  masters,  but 


more  generally  sinking  into  a  state  of  vassal- 
lage,  than  rising  into  tiie  exalted  glory  of 
national  independence.  Impelled  by  the 
spurs  of  knightrerrantry,  we  follow  tbe  cm* 
saders  in  their  wild  and  visionary  exploits, 
and  hear  the  groans  of  dying  thousands 
stretched  on  the  plains  of  Ascalon,  and, 
sickening  at  the  sight,  rejoioe  that  '*  the 
age  of  chivalry  is  gone.*' 

Independently  of  all  chivalric  institutions, 
the  branches  of  history  with  which  their 
exploits  are  connected  in  this  volume,  ren- 
der it  amusing  to  the  reader;  and  from 
the  borders  of  romance  in  real  life,  on  which 
the  incidents  take  their  stand,  an  interest  is 
excited  which  nothing  but  the  marvellous 
can  produce. 

With  the  various  ceremonies  peculiar  to 
the  heroes  of  chivalry,  their  institutions^ 
duties,  and  capabilities  of  adventure,  Mr. 
James  appears  to  be  well  acquainted;  but 
although  his  volume  is  very  entertaining,  we 
cannot  avoid  suspecting,  that  it  would  have 
been  equally  so  by  the  events  recorded,  if 
chivalry  had  been  consigned  to  that  rast 
which  has  long  since  consumed  the  arms 
and  armour  of  its  heroes. 


Review. —  The  National  Library,  No.  I, 
The  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  By  John 
Gait,  Esq,  12mo,  pp.  384.  Colburn. 
London.  1830. 

The  life  of  Lord  Byron  has  been  so  long 
before  the  world  in  the  character  of  a  shuttle- 
cock, that  most  readers  will  suppose  nothing 
new  or  important  remains  to  l^  said.  In 
this  sentiment  we  most  readily  eoncur ;  but 
while  purchasers  will  find  money,  authors 
will  always  find  books. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  this  is 
the  fourth  edition  of  the  volume  before  us. 
It,  therefore,  having  been  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  becomes  entitled  to 
the  front  rank  which  it  now  sustains  in  the 
"  National  library.''  To  Mr.  Mooie's  life 
of  the  noble  poet,  this  volume  bears  very 
little  afiipity.  Mr.  Moore*s  twa  splendid 
quartos  chiefly  consist  of  letters  written  by 
his  Lordship,  and  extracts  from  bis  journals, 
occasionally  interspersed  with  observations 
by  the  biographer,  which  serve  to  elucidate 
obscure  passages,  and  connect  together  what 
would  ouierwise  have  appeared  disjoined. 

In  this  volume  we  perceive  Lord  Byron 
through  Mr.  Gait,  and  not  Mr.  Gait  through 
Lord  Byron's  letters.  The  leading  features, 
both  of  his  early  and  mature  life,  and  of 
his  individu^  and  public  character,  are 
traced  with  commendable  precision.  With 
the  varied  and  almost  innumerable  incidents 
bKBlonging  to  ea(^  department,  Mr.  Gait  has 
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oontrived  to  enliven  his  Yolumey  so  as  tD 
fender  it  both  amusing  and  interesting  to  all 
bis  readers. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  thing  of  mo- 
ment, which  has  appeared  in  other  biogra- 
phical sketches  of  Lord  Byron,  has  been 
omiUed  in  this,  nor  do  we  perceive  that  it 
embraces  any  remarkable  events  or  occur- 
rences that  have  npt  been  previously  made 
public.  In  their  present  association,  they 
assume  a  new  attitude,  and  are  occasionally 
placed  in  connexions  that  give  them  a  fresh- 
ness of  colouring,  fringed  with  the  tints  of 
originality  ;  but  from  a  subject  long  since 
exhausted,  nothing  more  can  be  reasonably 
expected. 

In  summing  up  his  Lordship's  character, 
Mr,  Gait  dwells  chiefly  on  his  talents,  his 
genius,  and  the  element  in  which  he  was 
destioed  to  shine.  These  he  has  placed  in 
a  fiivourable,  but  not  an  exaggerated  light. 
Over  the  shady  parts,  silence  holds  supreme 
dominion,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
^  molest  her  solitary  reign.'' 

Heview. — The  Harmonkon:  a  Monthly 
Journal  of  Music.  Three  Parts:  Jo- 
nuary^  Fehruaryj  and  March,  Long" 
man,  London.    1831. 

To  the  amateurs  in  music  this .  must  be  a 
very  interesting  publication ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  its  fescinations  will  aug- 
ment the  number  of  votaries  who  bow  down 
at  the  shrine  of  Terpsichore,  and  add  to  the 
respectability  of  many  who  do  homage  in 
her  temple. 

Of  celebrated  men,  who"have  rendered 
themselves  remarkable  by  their  extraordi. 
nary  powers  and  genius  in  this  bewitching 
science,  the  Harmonicon  records  some  bio- 
graplii<»l  sketches,  and  traces  in  a  pleasing 
manner  the  progressive  development  (J 
genius  from  its  first  emanations  to  its  ulti- 
mate consummation. 

The  state  of  music  at  concerts,  public 
assemblies,  exhibitions,  and  oratorios,  in  the 
raetnopolisy  and  eslewbere;  the  nature  and 
character  of  newly-invented  instrum^ta, 
their  powers,  harmony,  and  peculiar  adap- 
tations, come  also  witldn  its  records.  Nor 
is  the  music  of  foreign  countries  forgotten. 
The  altitude  of  the  barometer  in  most  of 
the  principal  places  of  Europe  is  measured, 
and  the  amount  submitted  Co  the  reader. 
New  music,  both  sacred  and  otherwise,  also 
passes  under  review ;  and  the  various  authors 
receive  tfadr  award,  either  of  censure  or  ap- 
plause ;  of  the  former  with  severity,  while 
the  latter  is  not  measured  out  with  a  parsi- 
monious hand.  A  list  of  new  musical  works 
published  daring  each  preceding  month 


closes  the  literary  department,  thus  leav- 
ing about  a  third  part  of  each  num- 
ber for  the  insertion  of  attractive  composi- 
tions. 

As  a  nucleus,  around  which  the  musical 
information  of  Europe  gathers,  induding 
the  improvements,  vicissitudes,  or  deterio- 
rations, which  time  bears  on  his  unwearied 
wing,  the  Harmonicon  is  a  publication  of 
considerable  importance.  Its  records  will 
induce  composers  to  be  cautious  in  what 
they  publish,  while  its  concentrated  variety, 
derived  both  from  foreign  and  domestic 
sources,  will  excite  emulation,  and  fumish 
true  genius  with  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing its  productions  to  a  highly  respectable 
tribunal. 

Review. — Festivals,  Games  and  Amuse* 
mentSf  Ancient  and  Modern,  By  Ho^ 
ratio  Smith,  Esq.  12mo,  pp,  390. 
CoUmrn,  London.   1831. 

The  variety  comprised  in  this  volume  is  so 
very  great,  that  it  will  enable  all  who  are 
interested  in  its  details,  to  estimate  the  dif- 
ferent  degrees  of  elevation  which  the  baro- 
meter of  folly  has  attained,  while  passing 
from  ancient  to  modem  times.  To  whom 
the  enviable  appellation  of  superiority  shall 
be  awarded,  we  take  not  upon  us  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  in  distributing  the  prizes  to  the 
numerous  competitors,  we  hope  the  merits 
of  England  will  neither  be  overlooked  nor 
treated  with  injustice.  Other  nations  may 
have  very  powerful  claims,  but  impartiality 
cannot  deny,  that  we  are  a  very  deserving 
people. 

Review. — Lays  from  the  Fast,  by  Robert 
Colder  Catnpbell,  London,  12i»o.  pp. 
252.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  Lofuion. 
1831. 

The  thin  and  gossamer-like  web  of  poetry 
cannot  be  handled  with  too  much  care,  to 
avoid  fraying  its  texture ;  hence,  a  critic  in 
poetry  ought  himself  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
poet,  a  man  of  acute  sensibility,  of  spotless 
mtegrity^  placed  above  the  contingencies  of 
degrading  penury,  and  corrupting  patron- 
age. He  should  chide  with  gentleness,  and 
denounce  with  firmness ;  uprooting  the 
weeds  of  pretension  with  so  nice  a  skill,  as 
not  to  iQjure  the  flowers  of  genius.  His 
censure  should  be  rendered  subservient  to 
the  laudable  aim  of  decrying  quackery, 
even  thoiigh  it  have  assumed  a  coronet; 
to  shew  forth  the  mere  versifier  in  his  nudity 
of  ignorance,  without  respect  to  <'all  the 
blo<^  of  all  the  Howards."  His  succour 
should  be  extended  to  nurture  and  support 
neglected  merit,  whether  it  have  withdraw^ 
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to. the  merchant's  desk,  or  hid  itssensi- 
bilities  beneath  the  rustic  roof.  In  justice 
he  should  be  an  Aristides,  in  judgment  a 
Brutus. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  we  take 
up  *'  Lays  from  the  East,  by  Robert  Calder 
Cfampbell'' — a  book,  the  infliction  of  which 
on  English  poetry,  might  have  been  spared. 
The  author  dates  from  tlie  East  Indies ;  and 
we  can  easily  imagine,  that  in  the  commer- 
cial scenery  of  sugar  plantations,  and  rice 
and  cotton  fields,  there  is  little  to  kindle  the 
feeling  of  poesy.  Truth  to  say,  there  is  not 
one  piece  in  the  volume  with  which  we  can 
find  fault  as  to  its  music  and  mechanism ; 
every  line  contains  exact  quantity,  and 
every  verse  chimes  with  correct  rhythm; 
but  it  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  any  thing 
beyond  these  requisites  for  simple  versify- 
ing. Five  hundred  such  poems  as  the 
**  Lays  from  the  East''  pass  in  the  course 
of  a  twelvemonth  without  even  ephemeral 
applause,  in  the  "  poet*s  comers  of  our 
country  newspapers.  We  have  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  Mr.  CampbelPs  book,  in 
search  of  some  redeeming  extract,  but  our 
search  was  fruitless.  We  counsel  the  au- 
thor to  be  content  with  occasionally  sonnets 
izing  in  the  '*  Calcutta  Magazine,''  and  the 
*'  Bengal  Hurkaru."  We  can  assure  him 
they  are  equal  to  his  deserts ;  for,  judging 
from  the  specimens  in  "Lays  from  the 
East,"  he  who  may  pass  for  a  poet  in 
India,  would  but  constitute  a  poetaster  in 
England. 


BRIEF   SURVEY   OF   BOOKS. 

/I.  A  comprehensive  Grammar  of  An- 
cient Geography  and  History,  with  Maps^ 
SfC,  hy  William^  Pinnock,  (Poole,  Lon- 
don,) is  a  neat  volume,  avowedly  intended 
for  schools;  and  also  for  young  persons, 
to  enable  them  to  store  their  minds  with 
useful  knowledge,  respecting  the  events, 
situations,  and  boundaries  of  countries,  in 
departed  years.  The  pen  of  history  confers 
permanency  on  all  its  records,  while  the 
civil  and  political  surfece  of  the  globe  is  in 
a  state  of  continual  fluctuation.  Maps  of 
kingdoms,  as  they  now  exist,  can  give  but  an 
inadequate  idea  of  what  they  were  two  thou- 
sand years  ago :  and  should  our  local  geo- 
graphy be  transmitted  to  posterity,  a  new 
comprehensive  grammar  ofthe  present  period 
will  be  as  necessary  to  our  successors,  as 
that  of  former  ages  is  to  us.  Viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  ancient  history,  this  work  is  of 
great  value ;  its  statements  are  comprehen- 
'Si  ve,  though  concise ;  its  maps  are  rendered 
conformable  to  historical  narrative ;  and 


its  well-execated  wood  cuts  give  a  respect- 
able representation  of  many  interesting  in** 
cidents  and  events. 

2.  The  Shorter  Catechism  Illustrated^ 
ly  Extractsjrom  approved  Authors,  by  John 
Hall,  ( Westley,  London,)  will  be  found  use- 
ful to  all  young  persons,  who  wish  to  know  on 
what  grounds  those  propositions  rest,  which, 
not  being  self-evident,  they  have  been  taught 
to  receive  as  incontrovertible.  The  reasons 
assigned  are  derived  from  very  respectable 
authorities. 

3.  The  Christianas  Magazine,  Nos.  J. 
IV.,  (Nisbet,  London,)  contains  several 
useful  articles,  chiefly  of  a  religious  nature. 
Some  few  are  original,  but  the  greater 
number  are  extracts,  derived  from  various 
sources.  It  is  a  weekly^  periodical,  of  re- 
spectable promise. 

4.  The  Christian's  Privilege,  /^-c.  by 
Edward  Mannering,  (Baynes*,  London,) 
b  placed  in  an  amiable  light.  The  author 
has  learnt  how  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  religion,  without  giving  it  a  repulsive 
aspect.  In  looking  through  his  pages,  we 
have  found  many  strong  and  energetic 
expressions,  which,  from  their  antithetical 
character,  are  likely  to  be  long  remembered 
by  the  reader. 

5.  Three  Letters  on  Education.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Newlands,  A.M.  (Hamilton, 
London,)  is  a  closely  printed  pamphlet,  of 
which  tiie  importance  far  exceeds  the  di- 
mensions. It  abounds  with  sound  sense, 
and  useful  observations.  The  author's  aim 
is,  to  teach  pupils  to  think,  and,  what  is  of 
greater  moment,  to  instruct  masters  how  to 
do  it, 

6.  Little  Mary,  or  God  in  Every  Thing, 
(Seeley,  London,)  is  a  nursery  book  of  a 
religious  tendency,  combining  nature  with 
revelation,  and  through  both,  leading  the 
infant  mind  to  God. 

7.  An  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntiix,  4c 
by  John  Mair,  A.M,  improved  by  the 
Aev.  Alexander  Stewart,  (Simpkin,  Lon- 
don, 1831,)  appears  in  a  new  edition,  which 
includes  the  sources  of  its  former  fame.  Its 
rules  are  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  the 
sentences  by  which  they  are  illustrated,  stand 
contrasted  with  their  constructions  agreeably 
to  the  English  idiom.  An  epitome  of  an- 
cient history  enhances  its  value,  and  the 
vocabularies  which  follow  will  in  some 
respects  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  lexicon, 
and  the  trouble  of  a  continual  reference  to 
other  books. 

8.  The  Pious  Minstrel,  a  Collection  of 
Sacred  Poetry,  (Tilt,  London,)  attracts  at- 
tention by  its  elegance,  and  secures  appro- 
bation by  its  intrinsic  excellence.  The 
selections  are  from  some  of  our. most  abW 
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poeta^  bo&  dead  and  Hving.  They  are 
flowos  wluch  will  bear  transplanting  into 
any  soil,  and  wUl  floonsh  in  every  climate. 
In  their  present  combination,  they  impart  a 
lustre  ana  fragrance,  with  which  every  reader 
most  be  regaled. 

9.  Faith  in  Chritty  of  which  thegemtine 
Fruit  is  RighteausnesSyOr  Morality y  (Long- 
man, London,)  need  fisir  no  enemy  but  anti- 
nomianism.  The  author  has  brought  a  for- 
midable array  of  scripture  passages,  to  prove 
positions  of  which  few  persons  entertain 
any  doubt.  Much  praise,  however,  is  not 
due,  where  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

10.  The  Cottager*s  Oum  Booky{^^]fffy 
London,)  is  chiefly  of  a  domestic  character, 
relating  to  gardening,  bees,  poultry,  house- 
keeping, culinary  processes,  and  frugal 
management.  It  abounds  with  useful  hints, 
and  rational  advice,  to  a  valuable  portion 
of  the  community.  In  most  cases,  books 
on  domestic  economy  give  instruction  to 
those  who  do  not  want,  and  will  not  take  it, 
while  the  plans  recommended  are  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  adopted  by  the  poor.  The 
author  of  this  book  enters  the  dwelling  of 
the  industrious  cottager,  and  in  plain  Ian- 
go^e  teaches  him  wisdom  adapted  to  his 
humble  station  in  life. 

11.  Grace  and  Lave  beyond  GifiSy  a 
Sermony  by  William  Britney  (^ley, 
London,)  was  preached  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  in  1653.  The  strength 
of  mind,  range  of  thought,  and  fervour  of 
piety,  which  distinguished  the  divines  of 
the  aeventeienth  century,  are  apparent  in 
this  discourse.  Plain  troth,  which  is  a 
stranger  to  accommodation,  is  its  distin- 
guishing characteristic. 

•  12.  Walker^s  Interest  and  Discount 
Tabiefy  (Simpkin,  London,)  are  simple, 
and  yet  sufficiently  extended  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  connected  with  the  branches 
of  commerce  to  which  they  refer.  In  the 
countinghouse,  and  for  the  mercantile  tra- , 
veller,  this  reaidy-reckoner  will  be  found  of 
great  utility.  The  calculations,  so  far  as 
we  have  examined  them,  appear  to  be 
correct. 

13.  7^  History  of  TitheSy  SfC.  with 
Suggestions  for  abolishing  the  Systeniy  and 
supporting  the  Clergy  without  it,  by  Biblp- 
eusy  (Dinnis,  London,)  is  a  pamphlet  that 
merits  attention,  from  the  importance  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  refers.  Against  tithes  in 
eveiy  form  the  author  directs  all  his  wei^ 
pons;  and  he  appears  confident,  that  the 
sjfBtem  may  be  abolished  without  endangeiw 
ing  the  safety  of  the  church.  On  the  death 
of  incumbents,  he  recommends  the  tithes  to 
be  sokl,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into 


the  treasury  of  the  nation,  fbr  general  pur- 
poses, to  e£fect  a  reduction  of  our  annual 
expenses.  Tlie  support  of  the  deigy  he 
consigns  over  to  the  voluntaiy  contributions 
of  their  flocks,  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  Methodists  and  Dissenters  at  present 
support  their  respective  ministers.  The 
whole  scheme  has  a  pretty  appearance  in 
theory;  but  Biblicus  must  not  forget  that 
the  land  of  Utopia  was  never  yet  dis- 
covered! 

14.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Boston  on 
the  Death  of  the  Rev.  William  Toy  lory  by 
Joseph  Jarromy  (Simpkin,  London,)  has 
both  energy  and  solemnity  to  recommend 
it  It  is  suited  in  spirit  and  precept  to  the 
mournful  occasion;  but  beyond  this  we 
have  not  discovered  any  distinguishing 
peculiarities. 

15.  The  Church  of  Rome  evidently 
proved  Hereticy  by  Pet€r\Beraulty  (Hamil- 
ton, London,)  is  a  reprint  of  a  tract  origi- 
nally published  in  1681,  and  fully  makes 
good  its  title.  Its  scriptural  appeals,  and 
argumentative  excellence,  render  it  deserv- 
ing of  public  attention  in  the  present  day. 
The  author  was  evidently  a  man  of  talent. 
His  reasonings  are  clear  and  conclusive,  but 
no  power,  except  that  which  is  divine,  can 
storm  the  citadel  of  superstition. 

16.  Original  Psalm  and  Hymn  TuneSy 
by  David  Everard  Fordy  (Westley  and 
Davis,  London,)  will  command  some  at- 
tention from  the  public,  through  the  name 
of  the  author,  who  has  already  more  than 
once  charmed  the  votaries  of  music  by  the 
sound  of  his  lyre.  Of  his  first  and  second 
books  we  spoke  favourably  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance, and  from  this  we  cannot  with- 
hold the  tribute  of  praise.  Mr.  Ford's 
tunes  are  simple,  dignified,  and  harmo- 
nious. 

17.  Sonnets  and  Miscellaneous  PoemSy 
by  Henry  Martiny  (Whitaker,  London,) 
though  trifling  in  themselves,  are  not  with- 
out considerable  poetical  merit.  Of  Mr. 
Martin  we  know  nothing  but  through  this 
publication,  which  displays  vigour  of  thought, 
and  an  expansion  of  mind,  which  we  would 
advise  him  to  devote  to  some  subject  more 
imperishable  than  sonnets. 

18.  ^  Discourse  tqnrn  National  Diete-- 
ticsy  as  connected  with  various  Diseases, 
by  George  Warreny  Surgeon,  (Longman, 
London,)  is  intended  to  call  our  attention 
to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  food,  parti- 
cularly animal,  in  the  improper  choice  and 
use  of  which  the  author  thinks  may  be 
found  the  source  of  scrofula,  tubercle, 
consumption,  and  other  diseases  of  various 
characters.  .  In  this  discourse,  he  adverts  to 
the  Mosaic  discriminations  between  clean. 
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and  ubdean  animals,  and  endea?oun,  from  .   To  behold  an  Hebrew  call  up  an  Hebrew 

the  whole,  to  infer,  that  his  prohibitions  brother  to  acknowledge  Jesus  of  Kazaretb, 

were  not  more  mandatorv  than  scientific,  the  despised  one,  as  the  Christ  of  God — 

His  theory  is  iUostrated  by  an  appeal  to  the  true  Messiah — ^the  Saviour,  yea,  the  only 

facts,  and  from  the  whole  he  has  made  out  Saviour  of  men;  and  to  hear  him  witness  a 

a  strong  case  in  favour  of  select  diet,  as  the  good  confession,  while  his  brother  Hebrew 

most  effectual  means  of  preventing  diseases,  poured  water  upon  his  head,  baptizing  him 

which,  when  once  gendered,  scarcely  admit  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 

of  cure.      It  ti  a  treatise  worthy  the  serious  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  a  recalliug  into 

attention  of  medical  men,  as  well  as  of  existence  those  primitive  scenes  which  the 

others.  first  Christians    witnessed';   scenes,    how 

19.  The  Necessity  of  Religion  as  the  lovely  1  when  the  apostles  and  brethren,  all 

Basis  of  Education^  by  the  Kev.  William  Hebrews,  baptized  into  the  diurch  of  Jesus 

Gurden  Moored  A,B,  (Seeley,  London.)  Christ   thousands  of  Hebrews,   many  of 

The  author  has  established,  by  the  authority  of  whom  went  forth,  throughout  all  the  earth, 

revelation,  the  relation  in  which  man  stands  preaching  the  unsearchable  riches  Christ, 

to  God,  and  his  interest  in  an  hereafter,  and  calling  upon  all  men,  Jews  and  Gen- 

For  an  essay,  it  has  too  much  of  asermoniz-  tiles,  to  believe  in  his  name,  and  be  saved 

ing  character,  which  we  suspect  will  par-  by  him. 

tially  prevent  that  due  attention  to  which  it  The  Society  of  Hebrew  Christians  are  the 

is  justly  entitled.  first-fruits  of  the  united  labours  of  all  the 

»-  Missionary  Societies,  founded  and  conti- 
nued for  the  propagation   of   the   gpspel 

MrssiONARY  COMMUNICATIONS.  .amougst  the  Jews,  m  these  latter  daysi    In 

On  Sunday,  March  20th,  1831,  I  wit-  this  church  may  be  found  individuals  who 
nessed  an  interesting  ceremony,  at  the  cha-  owe  their  conversion  to  Christianity  to  the 
pel  of  the  Hebrew  Christians,  Upper  Foun-  instrumentality  of  each  of  these  societies ; 
tain  Place,  City  Road,  London.  This  was  and  these  all  worship  together  as  brethren  in 
the  baptism  of  a  converted  Jew  into  the  Jesus  Christ,  without  regarding  the  pecu- 
church  of  Christ,  by  a  Hebrew  minister  of  liarities  in  the  creeds  of  their  foster-fauiers : 
the  gospel,  the  Rev.  George  Abrahams ;  and  well  pleased  are  these  foster-fathers, 
after  a  pious  and  exhilarating  discourse,  "  to  behold  their  children  walking  in  the 
from  Ezek.  xvi.  6,  8.  The  chapel  was  truth,'' regardless  6f  the  offensive  distinctions 
crowded  to  excess,  and  numbers  of  Jews  too  obvious  in  many  of  the  Gentile  Chris- 
were  conspicuous  throughout  the  congrega-  tian  churches. 

tion ;  many  of  whom  listened  as  if  deeply  The  nationality  of  the  Hebrews,  which  is 

engaged  for  their  individual  salvation,  while  so  prominent  a  feature  in  their  character, 

others  displayed  all  their  national  inveteracy  that  no  one  ever  studied  that  people  without 

to  the  Christian  name.  being  struck  therewith,  separates  them  from 

The  candidate  for  baptism  was  brother  to  all  nations  of  the  earth;  and  even  when  oon- 
an  Israelite,  who  had  entered  the  Hebrew  verted  to  Christianity,  it  leads  them  to  asso- 
Institution  at  an  early  period  of  that  estab-  ciate  each  with  each,  in  preference  to  others, 
Ushmeot,  and  was  baptized  on  the  14th  of  and  to  prefer  the  teacning  of  their  own 
April,  1830,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Christian  ministers  to  all  Gentile  pulpit 
and  quitted  the  Institution  on  the  30th  of  oratory — and  the  breaking  of  bread  in  the 
September  last,  with  an  irreproachable  name  of  Christ,  Hebrew  with  Hebrew, 
character.  Since  that  period  he  has  worked  which  they  practise  weekly,  to  the  com- 
as a  shoemaker,  and  diligently  employed  munion  of  any  national  church,  or  par- 
his  leisure  hours  in  visiting  his  Hebrew  ticular  sect,  known  in  all  the  Gentile  com- 
bretbnen  from  house  to  house;  exhorting  munities. 

them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  Happy  shall  i^e  be  to  behold  this  band 

believe  in  Jesus,  as  the  Christ,  to  &e  salva-  of  brethren,  who  have  voluntarily  associated 

tion  of  dieir  immortal  souls;  and  in  distri-  themselves  for  their  mutual  profiting  in 

buting  tracts  to  all.  divine  things,  united  in  love,  and  walking 

With  the  odier  fruits  of  his  labours,  he  daily  in  the  truth.    Yea,  may  they,  by  the 

rejoices  over  the  conversion  of  his  brother,  grace  of  God,  add  continually  to  their  num- 

and  with  joy  unspeakable  witnessed    his  bers,  constitute  a  burning  and  a  shining 

baptism. .  The  glow  of  his  countenance  on  light  to  their  countrymen,  and  afford  a  last- 

,this  oOcasion  spoke  to  my  heart;  and  I  felt,  ing  example,  worthy  of  imitation,  to  the 

in  a  kindred  glow  within,  that  the  Jew  and  surrounding  Gentiles ! 

the  Gentile  are  one  family— one  in  Christ  W.  Coldweix. 

Jesus,  who  is  Lord  of  all.  King*$  SquarCy  March  2Uty  1831.  . 
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OCKANIMGS. 

L— A  ahmt-haad  writer  took  down  » leetnre 
■t  St.  TkMHM's  HMpital  ia  London,  at  IS  o*eloek  oa 
Satardny,  Mar^  jch,  1831 :  by  10  the  next  dey ,  Sanday 
mg,  he  was  in  firiuol,  and  took  down  a  foneral 
pranchod  ior  the  late  Rer,  Robert  Hall :  by 
/,  he  had  retaraed  to  Londoa,  and  at  19 
o^ioek,  was  takiair  down  another  leetore  deUrered  at 
St.  IhenM'a  HoepitaL 

WomirMu  ^eeu  af  Ciemittnf. —Vot  (o  mention  the 
ntpulae  |«rhieli  Ha  progreae  has  girea  to  a  host  of 
otaer  seieneee,  what  strange  and  nnexpeeted  resnlta 
kas  it  not  bronght  to  light  in  its  application  to  soma 
of  the  moat  common  obiects !  Who,  for  instance, 
vMild  havv  eonceiTed  that  linen  rags  were  capable 
of  pradncing  mmv  tiam  their  aam  weight  of  sagar,  by 
the  simple  agency  of  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
abaodant  aeida  ?  that  drr  bones  could  be  a  magazine 
ef  Btttriment,  capable  of  preservation  for  years,  and 
nady  to  yield  ap  their  aostenance  in  the  form  best 
adapted  to  the  sopport  oi  life,  on  the  application  of 
tkat  powerfnl  agent,  ateam,  which  enters  so  largely 
late  all  onr  proceaaes,  or  of  an  acid  at  once  ehett>  and 
dorahle  ?—diat  aawdost  itself  is  susceptible  of  con- 
Teraion  into  a  snbatance  bearing  no  remote  analogy  to 
Dread,  and,  though  certainly  leas  palatable  than  that 
of  floor,  yet  no  way  disagreeable,  and  both  whole* 
•ouM  anid  digeative,  as  well  as  highly  nntritire.^ 
Heruhefs  JXetvurte  en  Nmturml  PkUeippkif,  in  Dr, 
Urima'e  C^lnfedim. 

EgeeuefSmvin4/.—\ti  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
fnere  are  wxr  hundred  and  ta^hty  banfca  tor  saTings» 
ike  sum  of  money  deposited  in  these  banks  is  four- 
teeu  ailliiMa  fire  hundred  thousand  pounds,  llie 
aimber  of  depositors  ia  four  hundred  an  i  ten  thoa- 
■•ad.  The  oTerage  amount  of  the  sum  depoeited  by 
cMk  person  ia  thurty-five  pounds.  The  greater  num- 
ocroipnooBs  who  are  depositors  in  saTings*  banks 
*K!v«idng  men  and  women.  They  are  the  cafii« 
<«ist8,  who,  togetliCT,  have  accumulated  a  capital  of 
uoTc  fourteen  nailliona  of  money,  and  reeeire  aa 
anaal  interest  apon  that  capital  (tf  ahout  half  a 
■ullloo.  How  ban  4his  great  sum  of  money  been  ae. 
eamnlated  ?  By  smaU  aaviogs.  The  man  who,  at  the 
ise  of  twenty-one.  pots  only  one  shilUiur  a  weak  in  a 
■■▼ingB'-bank,  and  continues  to  do  so  tiu  he  is  diir^ 
y<an  of  ace,  hs»  acanired  a  capital  of  above  thirty 
PMods.  If  he  hcBs  saved,  during  the  same  time,  two 
muliags  a  week,  he  has  a  cautal  of  above  sixty 
(•ends.  If  thnw  shiUtnga  a  week,  he  has  acquired  a 
aaadrad  pounds.  'J  hen  we  see,  that  if  a  single  man 
twdilylays  bj  tlurae  shi]lii^(s  a  we^  for  nine  years, 
tt  (heend  viumt  time  be  has  a  capitaleoough  to  liv« 
900,  without  woflUngatall,  for  at  least  three  years.— 
^*-bt  ¥  MmeUmgrg. 

Tr^^  m  the  Meul-read.-^The  Terr  extraordinarr 
Vtognmiwe  inereaao  of  burineas  which  is  now  de- 
redhr  rewarding  the  enterprise  of  the  Lirerpool 
I  Manchester  rail-n>ad  company,  may,  in  some 
.  .  be  ffstimated  by  the  following  foeu  :- Until 
▼cry  latdy  the  arrivals  at  the  Manchester  station  eon- 
■Med  of  aingle  engines,  with  from  rix  to  eight 
J^eles  attached ;  but  more  recently,  a  train  came 
ooaa  Liverpool  in  *'  linked**  continuity,  which,  in 
*»*Bt  and  tonnage,  surpassed  those  of  every  previoot 
^miaa,  ^liere  were  four  engines,  five  coaches 
yyh  paasengura,  and  eighteen  waggooa,  contaioing 
9vards  of  OD  tons  of  goods !  Friday,  however,  was 
^*emwDing affair.  Femr  joumevs  were  accomplished 
•■A  way,  ene  of  Which  was  performed  by  a  connected 
£*>■  of  three  enginea  and  twenty-four  waggons,  which 
"M^  to  this  town  between  80  and  90  tons  of 
VMds ! !  The  other  three  trips  from  Lirerpool  were 
■et  considerably  tnforior  on  the  average!  they  would, 
■mfefcio,  make  Ae  aatoniriiing  total  of  nearly  three 
Madied  tena  of  gooda  aent  from  liTerpool  to  this 
9^  by  that  mode  of  conTeyanee  in  one  da/! 
'fuiag  the^Iate  frost,  aa  the  carriagea  paased  with 


in  consequence  of  the  great  consumption  ami 
■ee  in  wages.    In  Laneashirs  and  Yoikshiro 
<nde  ia  general  is  bnak.'-iiamehetter  Chtemele. 

GMi!r.— Profosaor  BneUand,  as  appears  by  his  evl- 
deaee  before  the  Parliamentary  committee  on  tho 
coal  trade,  dtffera  rery  materially  from  Mr.  Taylor, 
m  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  Durham  and  Nor- 
tkaaberiand  coal-fields.  The  latter  gentleman  is  of 
o^ion  that  this  duration*  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
fvaiption,  will  extend  to  1.7S7  yeara,  whereas  (he 
waed  professor  thinks  that  it  will  not  exceed 
vOytan,  having  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is 
doabtfal  uliether  coal  will  be  found  under  the  mag- 
ocnaa  limestone,  to  any  material  extent,  and  that  a 
•oaeieot  allowance  ia  not  made  by  Mr.  Taylor*a 
dfandalieos  of  the  strata,  and  for  barren  portions  of 
the  district ;  and  further,  that  the  iifnnr^fl  thicknesa 
«i  iTtilaUe  mine  it  too  great. 


StmtiiHee  ef  Cheat  Britmimj— The  mimbsr  of  «».», 
from  15  to  60  years  of  age,  is  2,444317,  or  ahout  4  ia 
every  17  males.  These-  are  about  OOiOOO  marriagea 
yearly,  and  of  every  63  Dmarriagca,  8  only  are  ob- 
aerved  to  be  without  oi^jiring.  The  deatha  every 
year  are  about  892,700 :  every  month,  about  £9402 ; 
everyweek,  648B  ;  every  dav,  214 ;  every  hour,  about 
40.  The  proportaoo  of  the  deatha  of  women  to  thoee 
of  men  ia  as  fiO  to  51.  Married  vemett  live  iemger  thmn 
tkeee  zehe  are  mot  married.  In  oountry  places  tliere 
are,  on  an  average,  4  children  bom  of  each  marrisge ; 
in  cities,  and  large  towns,  the  proportion  is  7  to  every 
two  marriages.  The  married  women  are.  to  all  the 
fomale  inhabitanta  of  a  country,  as  1  to  3 ;  and  tho 
married  men  to  all  the  males,  as  3  to  5.  The  number 
of  widows  is  to  that  |of  widowers,  as  3  to  1 ;  but  o^ 
widows  who  re-marry  to  that  of  widowera,  aa  4  to  5. 
The  number  of  old  peraona  who  die  during  the  cold 
weather  is  to  those  who  die  during  a  warm  season, 
aa  7  to  4.  Half  of  all  that  are  born  die  before  they 
attain  17  years.  The  number  of  twins  is  to  that  of 
aingle  births,  as  l.to  65.  Old  Boeriiaave  says,  the 
healthiest  children'  are  born  in  January,  February, 
and  March:  only  1  out  of .3125  rcachee  100  years. 
The  xreatest  number  of  births,  is  in  February  and 
March,  'llie  small-pox,  in  the  nattwal  mqr,  uaually 
carriea  off 3  out  of  jeveiy  100  it  attacks;  by  inocula* 
tion  1  dies  out  of  every  300.  IIm  proportion  of  males 
bom  to  that  of  femalea  is  as  26  to  25.  In  our  sea- 
ports, there  are  132  .females  to  100  males,  and  in  the 
nanufoctnring  towns,  113  femalea  to  100  malea. 

fiimlMi  Seheob  in'Gredt  Britain.— Then  are  at  least 
one  million  and  a  quarter  of  acholarB  belonging  to 
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aaj  achooU  of  900  children,  is  about  five  pounds  per 
annum  for  lessons  and  books,  if  purchased  at  the 
Sunday  School  Union  Depository,  and  about  15/.  per 
annum  for  rent,  the  chief  parts  of^  which  sums  are,ia 
most  cases,  contributed  by  the  teachers  themselves, 
in  addition  to  their  gratuitous  labours.  So  that  the 
child  can  be  inatmcted  in  a  Sunday  school  for  two  shil- 
lings per  annum. 

Cenl  Dmtiet.-^Then  is  a  enrioua  foot  connected  with 
the  duty  on  coals,  which  is  at  preeent  exciting  much 
attentioni  both  in  and  out  or  Pariiament,  and  is 
worthy  of  serious  noUce.  It  is  this  :  V  ewesetle  coals 
are  actually  che^er  in  Egypt  than  in  London,  and 
consequently  the  infentmanuneiorlea  of  that  country 
are  in  a  better  aiination  with  respect  to  coals  tlmn  the 
manufoctorlea  of  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  those  eoale  are  produced. 

Freun  Petateee.—in  the-liaae  of  frost,  the  only  pre- 
caution necessary  ia,  to  retain  the  potatoea  in  a  per- 
fectly dark  place,  for  some  days  after  the  thaw  has 
commenced.  In  America,  where  they  are  sometimes 
frocen  as  hard  as  stones,  they  rot,  if^thawed  in  open 
dv:  hut  if  thawed  in  darkness,  they  do  not  rot,  and 
loae  very  little  of  their  natural  odour  and  ^mMrtiea. 
—Beeuetl  Lidnst.  xiv.  81,  at  guoted  in  Jametont  Edin^ 
hwrgh  Nem  Phil.  Jetnal, 

Cultivation  ef  the  Tea  Plant  at  the  Cape  ef  Good 
Hope.— The  colonists  at  the  C^pe  have  been  for  some 
time  speculating  on  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant. 
The  Sooth  African  Advertiser  states,  that  Mr.  Rhenius, 
one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Cape,  raised  tea  sufficient 
for  his  own  consumption.  It  states  that  the  tea  plant 
is  hardy  and  Tigorous,  and  will  grow  any  where,  fh>m 
the  Equator  to  the  49th  degree  of  Istitude  ;  but  thO 
best  tea  is  produced  between  25  and  32  degrees  of 
latitade.  It  is  supposed,  if  Chinese  acquainted  with 
the  cultivation  eotud  be  induced  to  come  to  the  Cape, 
even  for  a  time,  that  under  their  instruction  it  might 
he  broughtto  perfection ;  but  the  great  difllculty  appears 
to  be,  how  to  induce  auch  Chinese  to  come  amonaat 
them ;  for  thia  they  aeem  to  build  their  hope  on  Uie 
effect  of  opening  the  trade  between  .England  and 
China,  which  they  auppose  will  cause  a  much  greater 
nnmber  of  Chinese  than  heretofore  to  viait  England, 
and  the  colonies  in  the  line  of  voyage. 


Solution  ef  the  Phenomenon  ef  the  Sea  Serpent.— Tha 


at 
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in  the  ocean,  1  have  little  doubt  that  a  sight  I  wit- 
nessed, in  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  was  j^cisely 
such  as  some  of  the  Americans  had  oonatrued  into  a 
"  sea-serpent,  a  mile  in  length,*'  agreeing,  sa  it  did, 
with  one  or  two  of  the  aecounta  giren.  This  was 
nothing  more  than  a  tribe  of  black  porpoiaea  in  one 
line,  extending  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  feat  asleep! 
The  appearance,  certainly,  was  a  little  singular,  not 
unlike  a  raft  of  puncheons,  or  a  ridge  of  rocks :  bat 
the  moment  it  was  seen,  some  one  exclaimed,  Q.  be- 
lieve, the  captain,)  **  Here  is  a  solution  of  Jonathan's 
enigma!",  and  the  resemblance  to  hit  *' saa-aerpen'*' 
was  tt  ooe«  •triUsg.—  united  Service  Jonmai. , 
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Jf^ifcM.— Dnri^  A*  eauslau  of  t(i»al<«.  la 

dHUd  br  JL  vUW  coTand  villi  rigi,  who,  Bfttfr  Ite 
talnal  wutUTHluL«.Htd,  "<J4w4  Boning,  C^eHTftl^" 


UliMijMiT''  HrriH  u booM, ■■  ir«U  ugaknliB 
HanM   .      ...»  UMUUiBC  U  idl      jsod 

Cw>  tr  Goad  Bovi  *     e  !     I     !     •     •    ua 

Wwlsdln&IIi&Uki     ts  !      1      *      ■      !     4to 

PutisuluSvTlea  1  4  '.  '.  *  ■  M 
Fiuisf  ftr  SwTiM     .      T **!_ 

JuJuM  D*™*.— Th«  li>ll<nriii«  eoaTmUon  M 
Hid  u  hn*  iMHd  iMtwini  >  Kntrtbll  Did  IhIt  ud 
■  urulo  prHidini  jadn  of  Iha  ISttta  at  ubio.  111* 
Wgi  w»  .opiionwl  «i  ^  "Sf.??^  "  "^'lld 

;«,  m.  '-iff^i™,?,,     Udi.    l™'i.j 


ud  Uu  ofd  l^dir  n 


fi>rin«i],  tbit  in  pa-.w  — ^— ■«»■,  »*  -*— 

MTir  iba  bud ;  neb  It  tbi  enuom,  aiid.  sr  cdhtw.  I 
will  OM  uba  off,i»  bqiin«.— P.  J.    Wi^.^dum. 


in  tht  Pre. 


^mikt—  UiuK^nS'ciHt.—Wi  biri  bMB  ■i'M 

Be*.  Robirt  Nwuii.  belli  ef  Li ••iiwiil,  >re<i>i>«Hl 
IS  pmcb  u  tht  aniuliii  uDiTgrun  at  iMi  Kcwir 
<■  (iH  «Mb  uid  «Hh  dm  ef  April,  bai. 

fttUrars  NutltM. 

Jtul  Fvbluhtd. 
Pvt  II.  ef  BaiiiH't  UiibiTT  nl  Luimibir*,  embel- 
lillud   vilh  Vi«r>,   PorlillU.  tea.    dtm/  ud  »T>I 

"voit'll.  ef  ihe  S.l«i  LibrHT-toTOlm  ibt  ••aond  ft^l|^'§^^^^^SSSJ^i?^i^bS'i^S!iS 

T'omiuG.ll.rr.PmJtXiv.wbSScon.BleU.ib.  ud  Opinion.pf  w,i:Iiir.,-\«  toWbto.     „     „      „ 

ueand  lelama— llli  Uta  MuHiT  OMm  IV  -  Ad-  A  auU  VdIudu  ef  Ucwinal  Hnnna.    Br  Mn.  S. 

ulnl  ViKODiil  Duucu ;  ufJebn  HHTiUde,  £eq.,  (^I"-,     ,     ,        .  „  n    L      1  r,-  ,      ..      „      . 

■pnar  lb  Uililui  Pin.  .hmSm  "  i'lSmoo  "   TTSfMSw  L  l£u  in'uiJdM 

uid  Un'Sototor^Td  Uilhi'"'                '     •°''''°" '  ap«ln  io'lBSO.    lij  H.  D.  Ingllt,  ioUiot  of  Solitifj 

ThE  ScisDiMief  Bnak-ktepineeianipliawl  in  Jouh'i  Willu  UuouKb  muT  Ltnrli.  . 

EntfLiib    BfSLflm  ai  ^inela   ud  Uoabli   £aE7T,    uid  Preparing /i>r  £nfl  Prejj. 

Buhncing  Himhe.  The  Tnlbi  ef  BniliUco  dnoDiiMnud,  br  u  Ai>- 

CeuDuli  Jot   Ihe   CormDnnioa  Table;   or  Parana-  paal     ta    aiialing    MDnuinanta.     ScDLprnraa,    Oame, 

aiTat    to    mo   immadiale    rhbaarTiDca  of  Iba    Lord'a  Coiaa,  ud  Medala.    hj  a  FelJo*  of  aeTenl  lauDVd 

Sappflr.    To  vLicb  ii  addad  u  ADpeudti.  CDOtalolaB  boclailH, 

manr  impetuot  aaigeaUoaa  on  iba  lobjeel  of  ita  A  .Second  Seriw  o(  Talaa  at  a  Pbriieiio.    Bs  H. 

EeeSaiiaL     By  Jolin  TloriKin.  D.D.  H.  liarriion. 

CDln'l'uDlIeBa.  Oxford,'     °             ""               '  dancai^  Nalnral'ud   Heieifad  Ra!^™   lb*   Im- 

tBent.    Br'Wital  Uairar.  L.L.D.Dl^lH(Dit.  Cbnauaotly.    Br  mV  K°  Ain^?WriUrlolba^^«, 

Eaaara,  tandlng  10  prova  Animal  Hetioraliod.    Br  EdmbuTrh. 

Snnul  lleiBHOn,  Waalaran  Miniilar.  An  Fjht  on  Iha  UlnllQ-r  or  Local  Praachaia.    By 

The.  DetHoieaerthaBriiiib  Empire.  udibel^HM  W.  Kobinaon. 

Xestana.    Bilbe  Rer.  W.  Tkwii,  of  Briaiel.  Bto.  ubjeciof  InauilTnlJl  ba  couldand  in  all  iubeu- 

.^^jEnqalrriJUr  PrepbattBl'ralli,  i*la««  lofte  inn.     By  Dr.  Uwlni. 

to  Jawa  aad  Oentllea.    By  Joaaph 'i>Bo.  ulaed^or,  tlia  Bittlecomplole  wlIboiiIllieApocrTpba. 

Hicliajd   Baynaa'a  Ganeni  Calato^e  ef  Boolia  in  By  Archibald  Alexaodar,  D.li. 

abova   Nina  .'khoutand   Articlea,  many  Cnriona  ud  Aadra—   ynllar:' BiDerai>hlcal   HecolleCEiona  of  tba 

lUre,  laonelarga  vnl.  Btd.  tala  Robarl  Hill. 
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MEMOIR    OF    THE  VENERABLE    PRAUCIS  WRAK6UAM,    M.A.    F.R.8.    ARCH- 
DEACON OP  THE  EAST  RIDING  OF  THE  COUNTY  OP  YORK,  ETC. 

(With  a  Portrait.) 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  descended  from  a  very  respectable  family. 
A  note  in  the  "  British  Plutarch'**  informs  us,  that  a  Mr.  Wraynham  or 
Wrangbam,  one  of  his  ancestors,  suffered  heavily  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Lord  Bacon — 

**  That  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind." 

and  the  odious  court  of  the  Star-Chamber.  In  documents  to  be  found  at  the 
Herald's  College,  it  is  also  recorded,  that  in  the  county  of  Durham  *'  before 
21  Eliz.,  John  Wrangham  purchased  the  manor  of  Blackburn  of  Marma- 
duke  Thirkeld,  esq.,  and  died  in  22  £liz.,  leaving  William  his  son  and  heir ; 
who,  in  the  following  year,  left  two  coheiresses,. Jane  Emerson  and  Joan 
Wrangham."  {Surtees*  Durham,  ii.  387.)  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
family  was  once  distinguished  ;  as,  likewise,  from  the  circumstance,  that  in 

an  old  marriage-contract  mention  is  made  of  Wrangham,  esq.  of 

Wrangham,  a  place  no  longer  known  to  be  in  existence. 

The  name,  also,  occurs  in  the  first  year  of  the  register  of  Langton  near 
Malton,  in  the  cojinty  of  York,  where  the  Wranghams  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed landed  property,  as  some  fields  in  that  parish  still  bear  the  appellation. 

The  father  of  the  Archdeacon  was  Mr.  George  Wrangham,  who  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  occupied  the  beautiful  farm  of  Raisthorpe  near  Malton, 
a  farm  subsequently  let  for  upward  of  one  thousand  pounds  per  ann.  He 
likewise  rented  the  moiety  of  another  farm  at  Titchwell  near  Wells,  in  Nor- 
folk, very  little  inferior  in  value.  For  his  personal  worth,  and  natural  talents, 
be  was  highly  respected  by  those  who  could  appreciate  his  merits. 

His  only  son  Francis,  whose  biography  we  are  now  handing  down  to  pos- 
terity, was  bom.  June  11,  1769.  From  his  seventh  until  his  eleventh  year, 
he  was  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Thirlwell,  at  West  Heslerton, 
a  village  near  Malton.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Thirlwell  him- 
self received  his  own  quota  of  learning  at  a  small  free-school  in  Cumberland, 
and  wrought  afterwards  as  a  bricklayer  at  or  near  Tadcaster.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  sexanniunij  Mr.  Wrangham  spent  two  summers  under  the 
Rev.  John  Robinson,  (who  subsequently  became  master  of  the  free  grammar- 
school  at  York,)  and  passed  nearly  two  years  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner 
at  Hull. 

In  October,  1786,  he  entered  upon  his  residence  at  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge ;  and,  during  his  first  year  there,  sat  as  a  candidate  for  an 
University-scholarship,  and  gained  Sir  William  Browne's  gold  medal  for  his 
Greek  and  Latin  epigrams  on  the  subject, 

**  Ou  TO  /icya  cv,  to  ^e  ev  fitya." 

•  II.  461.    Sec  also  the  StaU  Triah,  \\l  102,  &c. 
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In  October,  1787,  on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Jowett,  Regius  Professor  of 
Civil  Law,  he  migrated  to  Trinity  Hall ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  he 
removed  to  Trinity  College."^  On  his  final  examination  in  January,  1790, 
for  his  bachelor*s  degree  he  became  Third  Wrangler,  and  gained  not  only 
Dr.  Smith's  second  Mathematical  Prize,  but  also  the  chancellor's  first 
Classical  Medal — ^the  highly  gifted  person  who  obtained  the  other,  being  the 
late  much  lamented  Mr.  Tweddell.  He  afterwards  took  pupils  for  some  time 
during  his  residence  in  college ;  on  leaving  which,  he  was  appointed  tutor 
to  the  late  right  hon.  Lord  Frederick  Montagu,  only  brother  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Manchester.  He  subsequently  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
served  the  curacy  of  Cobham,  in  Surrey,  during  the  years  1794  and  1795. 

Church-preferment,  which  in  many  cases  is  the  result  of  family-interest  or 
of  purchase,  did  not  flow  to  Mr.  Wrangham  through  these  channels.  To- 
ward the  close  of  1795,  Humphrey  Osbaldestcn,  esq.  presented  him  to  the 
vicarage  of  Hunmanby,  and  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Muston  ;  and,  through 
the  recommendation  of  the  same  gentleman,  he  obtained  at  the  same  time  the 
vicarage  of  Folkton. 

In  1799,  he  married  Miss  Agnes  Creyke,  fifth  daughter  of  Ralph  Creyke, 
esq.  of  Marton  near  Bridlington,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  on  her 
first  confinement.  Her  daughter  survived  the  calamity.  His  present  wife 
was  Miss  Dorothy  Cayley,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Digby  Cayley,  and, 
hi  right  of  her  mother  one  of  the  coheiresses  and  representatives  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Strangeways,  descended  lineally  from  Sir  James  Strange- 
ways,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  married  the  elder  of  the  two  coheiresses 
of  the  Lord  Darcy  Meinhill. 

By  her,  he  has  had  five  children.  Of  these,  Philadelphia,  the  eldest,' 
married  the  late  Rev.  E.  W.  Barnard,  of  Brantinghamthorpe ;  George  Walter, 
M.A.  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  is  now  rector  of  Thorpe  Bassett, 
and  vicar  of  Ampleforth,  Yorkshire ;  and  Digby  Cayley,  after  taking  a 
double  first-class  degree  at  Brazenoze,  Oxford,  and  having  ^r  two  years  been 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Earls  of  Dudley  and  Aberdeen,  as  Secretaries  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  recently  married  Amelia,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Walter  Fawkes,  esq.  of  Farnley  Hall,  who  in  1806  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Yorkshire. 

In  1808,  Mr.  Wrangham  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  Assize  to  W.  J.  Deni- 
son,  esq.  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  and  now  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Surrey ; 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  requests  of  two  Grand  Juries  of  that  year,  printed 
both  his  Discourses.  The  same  office,  and  the  same  double  mark  of  respect, 
awaited  him  in  1814,  when  Sir  Francis  Lindley  Wood,  bart.  was  High 
Sheriff  for  the  county ;  and  a  third  time,  in  1823,  under  the  appointment  of 
his  intimate  friend  Walter  Fawkes,  esq.  No  similar  instance,  it  is  believed, 
of  a  triple  chaplainship  ever  before  occurred. 

In  1814,  the  Archbishop  of  York  appointed  him  his  Examining  Chaplain 
at  Bishopthorpe  ;  an  office  which  he  has  ever  since  exclusively  filled. 

Through  a  lapse  which  devolved  to  his  Grace  in  1819,  Mr.  Wrangham 
was  enabled  to  exchange  the  vicarage  of  Folkton  for  the  rectory  of  Thorpe 
Basset :  and  by  the  same  high  patronage  he  was,  in  1820,  appointed  Arch- 
deacon of  Cleveland.  This  archdeaconry  he  resigned  in  1828,  upon  being 
appointed  to  that  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  received,  likewise, 
from  his  Grace  in  1823,  the  stall  of  Ampleforth  in  the  cathedral  of  York  ; 
and  a  prebend  of  Chester,  two  years  afterward,  as  an  option.  In  right  of 
the  latter,  he  is  now  Rector  of  Dodleston  in  that  county ;  where  he  has 

*  "  Thebes  did  his  rade  unknowing:  yoath  engage  ; 
Me  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age.* 
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recently  caused  to  be  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  lord 
chancellor  Ellesmere,  who  had  discreditably  lain  for  upwards  of  two  cen^ 
turies  under  a  nameless  stone.* 

Mr.  Wrangham  is  a  member  of  the  Roxburghe  and  Bannatyne  clubs  ;  and, 
as  honorary  adjunct,  of  several  philosophical  and  literary  societies. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  his  numerous  publications. 

He  is  said  to  have  published  anonymously,  in  1792,  an  anti-radical  parody 
on  part  of  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes^  with  critical  notes,  entitled  *'  Reform, 
a  Farce,"  8vo. 

In  1794,  he  sent  to  the  press  ''The  Restoration  of  the  Jews,"  a  Seaton 
prize  poem,  4to. 

In  1795,  "  The  Destruction  of  Babylon,"  a  poem,  4to. — And  a  volume  of 
Poems,  8vo. ;  to  a  few  copies  of  the  latter  of  which  he  attached,  as  a  Preface, 
a  brief  account  of  his  academical  history,  beginning ; — ^^  Dryden  obtained, 
whatever  was  the  reason,  no  fellowship  in  the  college.  Why  he  was  ex* 
eluded  cannot  now  be  known,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  guess :  had  he  thought 
himself  injured,  he  knew  how  to  complain."  (Johnson.)  This  Preface  dis- 
tinctly, and  effectively,  protests  against — what  might  otherwise  perhaps 
have  been  uncandidly  inferred  from  Mr.  Wrangham's  silence — the  con* 
sciousness  of  having  aeserved  exclusion  from  a  fellowship. 

la  1798,  *•  Rome  is  Fallen !"  a  Visitation  Sermon  preached  at  Scar- 
borough, 4to. 

In  1800,  "The  Holy  Land,"  a  Seaton  prize  poem,  4to. 

In  1801,  "  Practical  Sermons,  founded  on  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Religion  in  the  Soul."  Another  set,  having  for  their  basis,  *'  Baxter's 
Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,"  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1816 ;  when  a 
selection  of  his  various  fugitive  pieces  was  published  in  three  vols.  8vo. 

In  1802,  ''  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,  and  the 
Truth  of  Christianity  Demonstrated,  with  Four  additional  Marks,"  8vo. 

In  1803,  "  The  Raising  of  Jairus'  Daughter,"  a  poem,  8vo.  And  «  The 
Advantages  of  Diffused  Knowledge,"  a  Charity  School  Sermon,  4to. 

In  1808,  *'  A  Dissertation  on  the  best  means  of  Civilizing  the  Subjects  of 
the  British  Empire  in  India,  and  of  diffusing  the  Light  of  the  Christian 
Religion  throughout  the  Eastern  World,"  4to. — And,  in  the  same  year, 
**  The  Restoration  of  Learning  in  the  East,"  a  poem,  4to.  This  was  pub* 
lished  at  the  express  desire  of  the  three  judges,  appointed  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge  to  award  Mr.  Buchanan's  prizes. 

In  1808,  "The  corrected  edition  of  Langhorne's  Plutarch's  Lives,  with 
many  notes,"  6  vols.  8vo. — And  two  Assize  Sermons,  4to. 

In  1809,  "  A  Sermon  preached  at  Scarborough,  at  the  Primary  Visitation 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,"  4to. 

-  -  -^ — — ^— ^^~^^^~^ 

*  The  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  the  Archdeacon,  is  as  follows  :— 
Marjorum  gloria  posteris  quasi  lumen  est. 

Subtasjaeet, 

Quicquid  mortale  fnlt 

THOMA,  BARON  IS  D£  BLLE8MBRE 

et  VIeecomitis  de  Braclcley, 

▼iri  antiqui,  yirtute  ac  fide, 

per  viginti  pins  annos 

regni  Anglia) 

Cancellarii, 

sciential  serlptis,  facnndift,  spectatlssimi. 

Hominlbus  ezemptus  est 

iv.  id.  April. 

Anno  Sacro  m.do.xvii. 

iEt.  circiter  lxyii. 

Orimnr,  morimar. 
E(«qMatur,  qui  npo  praceuerint. 
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In  1811,  ''The  Sufferings  of  the  Primitive  Martyrs,"  a  Seaton  prize 
poem,  4to. 

In  1812,  *'  Joseph  made  known  to  his  Brethren,*'  a  Seaton  prize  poem,  4to. 

In  1813,  ''The  Death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan/'  a  poem,  8vo. 

In  1814,  two  Assize  Sermons,  4to. 

In  1816,  "  The  British  Plutorch,"  in  six  vols.  8vo. 

In  1817,  "  Forty  Sonnets  from  Petrarch,"  printed  (with  every  advantage 
of  typography)  by  Sir  S.  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart,  at  his  private  press,  Lee 
Priory,  Kent. 

In  1820,  "Dr.  Touch's  Works  collected,  with  a  Prefatory  Memoir,"  in 
two  vols.  8vo. — And  a  Collection  of  Archbishop  Markham's  Carmina  Qua-' 
dragesimalia^  &c.  in  4to  and  8vo,  for  private  circulation. 

In  1821,  "A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
<Jleveland,"  8vo. — And  "  The  Lyrics  of  Horace,  being  a  translation  of  the 
first  Four  Books  of  his  Odes,"  8vo. 

In  1822,  "  A  second  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Clei^  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Cleveland,  8vo. 

In  1823,  Two  Assize  Sermons,  8vo. — ^And  a  third  Charge,  delivered  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cleveland,  8vo. 

In  1824,  "  Sertum  Cantabrigiense ;"  or,  the  Cambridge  Garland,  Svo. 

In  1828,  "  Bp.  Walton's  Prolegomena  to  the  Polyglott  Bible,  with  copious 
annotations,"  in  two  vols.  8vo.,  under  the  sanction  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge ;  which,  with  her  accustomed  munificence,  defrayed  the  expense 
of  the  publication. 

"  The  Pleiad,'*  or  Evidences  of  Christianity,  forming  the  twenty-sixth 
volume  of  ConstahWs  Miscellany, 

In  1829,  a  **  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,"  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims ;  of  which  Mr.  Wrangham 
had,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  been  the  firm  but  temperate  advocate. 

He  has  occasionally  employed  his  leisure  by  printing  (for  private  circu- 
lation exclusively)  "  Centuria  MirabiliSy**  and  "  The  Savings-Bank,"  4to.  ; 
*'The  Doom  of  the  Wicked,"  a  Sermon  founded  upon  Baxter,  and  "  The  Vir- 
tuous Woman,"  a  Funeral  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Anne  Hudson,  8vo.  and  a  few  copies  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  fiiglish  portion 
of  his  voluminous  library,  which,  with  characters  of  the  subjects,  authors,  or 
editions,  exceeds  six  hundred  pages,  8vo. 

One  of  his  latest  brochures  has  been  also  of  a  private  nature,  intitled 
Psyche,  or  rhymed  Latin  versions  of  Mr.  Baylis's  elegant  "  Songs  on  But- 
terflies." And  he  has  recently  printed  a  limited  impression  of  exquisite 
Translations  from  M.  A.  Flaminio,  by  his  late  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  E,  W. 
Barnard. 

Numerous  Dedications*  attest  his  promptitude  in  giving  assistance  to  his 
literary  acquaintance,  or  the  respect  shewn  to  him  in  many  instances  by 
personal  strangers.  His  charges,  beside  vindicating  the  clergy  from  the 
indifference  or  inactivity  imputed  to  them  by  their  enemies,  have  chiefly 
been  occupied  in  asserting  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church  against 
the  Socinians,  or  advocating  the  uses  and  value  of  human  learning. 

r^-^"®!'*^  these,  may  be  enumerated  (in  addition  to  the  publication*  of  the  late  Mr.  Hornsey.  Mr. 
Ji  n.51  other  Scarborouirb  authors,  and  Visitation  and  Ordination  Sermons  by  Pellew,  Wyld. 
E*«tJi!r' ^°^'■*"®l;,"*'^  &c.)  Mmeirs  Stream  of  Time,  Nesbit's  Land-Surveying,  E\W  iJtin 
f  n^i?nT«'„?tS?*,'  S'S^'f,?'.  ^?'f*c<o^  *  ^(^^  Mecum,  Bigland's  Yorkshire  in  "  ThI  Beauties  of 
S^&«A«j;i  ^^*'^'»  t^V"^  ■  ^^*""'*  Afowen«*  Browne's  York  Legends,  Greene's  Poetical  Sketches 
K,««/?,J^!?  *  Rankin's  Translation  of  one  of  Bp.  Bull's  inyaluable  Tracts,  Oxlad's  Protestant 
^dA^lt^^^^'V^W  Cobbetfs  virulent  •*  History  of  the  Reformation."  Wane's  JVotes  on  the  Gospel 
te-Vfmi  -Ku  r'?'"'*'**'  iv  *i."*  volumes,  Ralegh  Trevelyan's  Greek  Ode  on  the  Sorrows  of  Stntier- 
Montin*.  ptrffff/^y*  '**  ?"^  i"^'**  S't"'^  Charlotte.  Eastmead*s  Historia  BievauiuU,  Basil 
Montagu  •  Prtvate  Tutor,  and  a  Folume  qf  Essays,  Hett'a  Death  (jf  Absalom,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ORACLES  OF  GOD, 
AMD  IRFEREMCES  RESPECTIKO  THE 
GRIG  III  OF  MORAL  EVIL,  AND  ALSO 
THE  CAUSE  AND  RESULT  OF  ITS  CON- 
TINUANCE. 

Tbe  ezisteoce  of  moral  e^il,  and  its  iosepa- 
nibie  attendant^  misery,  among  creatures 
descending  from  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom, 
power,  and  love,  is  a  subject  pronounced 
by  many  to  be  inexplicable;  and  an  attempt 
to  investigate  it  is,  according  to  their  opi- 
nioo,  presumptuous.  Yet,  we  caimot  doubt, 
that  an  endeavour  to  review  it  in  the  light 
wbich  inspiration  presents,  may  be  per- 
mitted. 

If  we  assert  that  the  origin  of  moral  evil 
is  iDoompreheiisible,  we  thereby  cast  a  cloud 
of  incomprehensibility  upon  two  other  sub- 
jects. For  if  its  existence  in  some  rational 
oeatores  be  unaccountable,  is  not  its  limi- 
tation equally  so?  In  some  it  does  not 
exist.  And  does  it  not  also  appear  unac- 
countable, that  of  those  who  are  the  subjects 
of  moral  evil,  some  are  redaimable,  others 
inedaimable  ? 

It  would  be  impious  to  conclude  that 
Ood  could  give  existence  to  moral  evil; 
and  absurd  to  imagine  that  a  creature  could 
possess  a  creative  power  to  call  into  ex- 
istence any  object  whatever,  whether  good 
or  bad,  material  or  mental. 

Jode  informs  us  (6th  verse,)  that  angels 
kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own 
habitation ;  and  hence  some  infer,  that  an 
internal  principle  of  moral  evil  must  have 
existed  previous  to  tliat  revolt.  But  this 
inference  is  as  inadmissible  as  to  suppose 
that  an. internal  principle  of  moral  evil  ex- 
isted in  the  angels  who  kept  their  first 
estate,  and  did  not  leave  their  own  habi. 
tation :  for  unquestionably  all  these  angelic 
beings  came  holy  and  happy  out  of  the 
Cieator*s  hands.  But  the  continuanoe  and 
increase  of  their  holiness  and  happiness 
could  be  derived  from  God  only ;  and  this 
derivation  laid  them  under  the  glorious 
necessity  of  remaining  in  a  state  of  union 
and  fellowship  with  himself,  as  the  only 
poanble  means  of  its  permanency ;  but  if 
their  stability  in  that  state  were  necessitated, 
it  could  not  yield,  either  to  the  Divine 
Being  or  to  themselves,  that  delight  which 
arises  from  voluntary  oliedience.  Indeed, 
an  impossibility  to  depart  fit)m  God,  in- 
volves in  it  an  impossibility  to  render  our 
continoanoe  vrith  him  spontaneous;  and 
consequently,  it  would  prevent  those  remu- 
nerations conferred  on  beings  who  gratefully 
receive  and  faithfully  improve  the  gifts 
with  which  Heaven  intrusts  them :  neither 
coold  the  Supreme  Judge  say  to  any  crea- 
ture wbose  obedience  was  involuntary  and 


unavoidable,  "Well  done,  good  and  fiiithful 
servant,  thou  hast  been  feithftil  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.^ 
Hence,  we  infer,  that  these  angelic  beings 
were  in  a  probationary  state,  as  man  also 
is ; — a  circumstance  which  evinces  not  only 
the  exuberance  of  the  divine  goodness,  but 
also  the  wisdom  and  condescension  of  God, 
in  causing  us  to  feel  that  the  perpetuity  and 
confirmation  of  our  bliss,  is  a  gracious  re- 
ward for  our  aflectionate  and  steadfast 
adherence  to  him ;  a  reward,  attainable  by 
every  created  intelligence  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation. 

That  angels  felt  a  propensity  and  pos- 
sessed a  power  to  cleave  to  their  beneficent 
Creator  is  indisputable ;  and  that  the  use  of 
this  power  was  essential  to  their  happiness, 
is  not  less  so.  The  use  of  it  perpetuated 
and  augmented  the  felicity  of  some  of  tliese 
fiist-bom  sons  of  light.  The  disuse  of  it,  in 
others,  intercepted  that  flow  of  loving  kind- 
ness which  otherwise  would  have  continued 
to  issue  fix)m  the  Divine  Fountain.  This 
discontinuance,  however,  did  not  dispossess 
them  of  that  ardent  desire  after  happiness, 
which  indeed  is  inseparable  from  existence  : 
hence,  from  the  disuse  of  that  power,  in 
the  exercise  of  whidi  they  might  have  con- 
tinued happy,  they  proceeded  to  the  misap- 
plication of  it,  and  sought  in  other  objects 
the  bliss  which  they  lost  in  God.  And  now 
being  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
and  discontented  because  they  could  not  be 
independently  happy,  the  transition  from 
that  state  to  a  worse  wasr  naturafand  obvious ; 
hence,  they  felt  enmity  against  the  Creator, 
and  also  against  theur  former  associates, 
who,  with  joyfiil  praises,  continued  to  en- 
circle his  throne.  Now,  also,  the  condem- 
nation of  the  devil,  against  which  Paul 
cautions  Timothy,  1  Timothy,  iii.  6,  ap- 
peared ;  for  pride  induced  them  to  prefer 
dominion  at  a  distance  from  God,  to  ser- 
vitude in  heaven. 

Moreover,  the  divine  light  being  extin- 
guished in  their  mind,  they  vainly  imagined 
&at  they  could  find  an  equivalent  for  lost 
happiness  in  counteracting  the  divine  will, 
and,  therefore,  anxiously  looked  to  a  fiiture 
period  for  the  execution  of  their  design. 

That  period  arrived,  and  the  sentiment 
which  burned  within,  '^  Evil,  be  thou  my 
good,"  now  blazed  out  in  a  consuming 
flame.  For  the  leader  of  these  apostates 
first  effected  the  seduction  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  then  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
salvation  of  them  and  their  posterity,  by 
tempting  the  Saviour  to  the  commission  of 
suicide,  and  afterwards  to  an  act  of  devil 
worship^  MattheW;  iv.  6,  9. 
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That  these  invisible  beings  should  instan- 
taneously foil  (rom  a  state  of  purity  and 
blissy  into  one  of  rebellion  against  their 
Creator,  and  malevolence  against  their 
feUow-creatnreSy  is  utterly  improbable.  Is 
it  not,  therefore,  more  than  probable,  that 
their  &11  finom  holiness  to  sin,  firom  happi. 
ness  to  misery,  was  not  the  result  of  any 
original  defect,  nor  of  any  obliquity  in  their 
constitution,  but  that  it  was  gradiud ;  their 
own  act  and  deed,  and  by  no  means  un- 
avoidable ;  that  it  proceeded  first  from  the 
disuse,  and  then  from  the  misapplication, 
of  a  power,  the  exercise  of  which  would 
have  terminated  their  probation,  and  led  to 
a  confirmation  in  glory. 

Did  any  overture  of  mercy  intervene 
between  the  revolt  of  these  creatures  and 
their  consignment  to  eternal  condemnation? 
From  the  inspired  volume  we  learn,  1st, 
tliat  they  were  created  by  Jesus  Christ; 
2ndly,  that  by  him  they  will  be' judged ;  and 
3dly,  that  through  him  also  an  overture  of 
mercy  preceded  their  final  appearance  at 
his  tribunal. 

1st.  "  By  him  were  all  things  created,  that 
are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all 
things  were  created  by  him,"  Colossians, 
L  16. 

2ndly.  '^  The  Father  judgeth  no  one, 
sStvoy  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  to 
the  Son,  that  all  iravrig  should  honour  the 
Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father,"  John 
V.  22, 23.  Here  all  judgment  is  committed 
to  the  Son,  that  of  angels  not  excepted.  In 
the  original,  neither  the  word  man  nor  men 
appears,  which  likevrise  indicates  that  this 
judgment  is  not  confined  to  human  beings; 
of  which  also  we  have  a  further  confirmation 
in  the  6th  verse  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  who 
says, ''  that  the  angels,  which  kept  not  their 
first  estate,  but  left  Uieir  own  habitation, 
the  Lord  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains 
under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day." 

Sdly.  "  This  Judge  is  also  a  lawgiver, 
who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy,"  James 
iv.  12.  An  awful  defect  indeed 'would  it 
be  in  a  Divine  Lawgiver,  if  he  were  not 
able  to  save ;  and  if  he  were,  it  would  be 
tremendous,  were  he  to  enter  into  judgment 
with  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  and  to 
sufier  that  salutary  power  to  remain  inope- 
rative. "  There  is  then  a  just  God,  and  a 
Saviour,"  Isaiah  xhr.  21,  '^  therefore,  sen- 
tence against  an  evil  woriL  is  not  executed 
speedily — ^for  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in 
him  should  all  lulness  dwell;  and  having 
made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross, 
by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself; 


by  him,  I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in 
earth,  or  things  in  heaven,"  Colossians  i. 
19,  20. 

Had  Jehovah  m  his  dispensation  towards 
these  unhappy  beings,  excluded  the  ope- 
ration of  mercy,  we  might  reverse  the  sen^ 
tence  of  James,  and  say,  that  judgment 
rejoioeth  against  mercy.  To  his  tribunal 
they  are  amenable,  and  to  suppose  that  no 
preparatory  overture  of  mercy  was  ofiered, 
IS  to  separate  in  idea  the  divine  justice  and 
mercy;  attributes  invariably  co-operative 
in  all  the  dispensations  of  providence. 

Hence,  the  Supreme  Judge  assigns  thrones 
of  judgment  to  his  saints,  Matthew  xix.  28. 
I  Corinthians,  vi.  2,  that,  as  his  assessors 
in  the  decisions  of  die  last  day,  they  may 
proclaim  to  the  universe,  that  &e  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  hath  done  right. 

**  Know  ye  not,"  says  St.  Paul,  1  Corin- 
thians, vi.  3,  ^  that  we  shall  judge  angels?" 
But  can  we,  who  lived  in  practical  enmity 
against  our  Creator,  and  by  redeeming  mercy 
were  plucked  as  brands  out  of  the  fire,  can 
we  say  Amen  to  a  sentence  which  eteroally 
excludes  from  bliss,  delinquents,  in  whose 
behalf  no  mercifiil  interposition  ever 
appeared  ? 

We  cannot  conceive  that  the  Almighty 
would  exclude  the  operation  of  mercy  in 
the  condemnation  of  these  angeb ;  nor  that 
he  would  exclude  the  operation  of  justice 
in  overtures  of  reconciliation ;  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  two  Mediators 
would  be  necessaiy  between  the  Deity  and 
offenders,  is  such  as  renders  the  mention  of 
it  almost  unnecessary.  But,  by  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God,  the  dea^  of  his  well- 
beloved  Son  is  exhibited  to  the  astonish, 
ment  of  the  universe,  as  the  only  effectual 
method  to  demonstrate  his  indignation 
against  sin,  and  his  mercy  towards  penitent 
offenders.  The  merits  of  this  Divine  Medi- 
ator are  as  extensive  as  the  universe,  and 
as  lasting  as  eternity;  and  lest  we  should 
restrict  this  dispensation  to  our  world,  the 
scripture  informs  us  that  Jesus  was  seen  of 
angels,  1  Timothy,  iii.  16,  and  that  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into  these  things, 
1  Peter,  i.  12. 

Why  was  Christ,  the  Father's  best  gift  to 
trangressors,  Christ,  who  shed  his  precious 
blood  to  render  the  throne  of  grace  acces- 
sible, and,  by  the  same  expiatory  act,  to 
establish  it  in  righteousness  and  judgment ; 
why  was  he  foreordained  as  a  vicarious 
sacrifice  for  sin,  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  1  Peter,  i.  20,  if  offenders  who 
existed  previously  to  that  period  were  pre- 
cluded from  this  dispensation  of  mercy, 
and  those  who  existed  subsequently  were 
not? 
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Bf  fiulh  in  a  promised  Redeemer,  Abel 
efeed  a  more  acceptable  sacrilioe  to  God 
than  Cain,  by  whicn  he  obtained  not  only 
a  diyine  witness  that  he  was  righteoos,  but 
also  a  crown  of  righteousness.  It  is,  theie* 
fore,  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  as  this 
gradoos  interpontion  was  influential  four 
liKMBand  yean  previous  to  the  Saviour's 
manifestation  in  the  flesh,  it  was  also  influ- 
ential from  the  period  of  its  (bre-oidination. 
Hie  sacriflce  of  Cain  was  not  that  of  a 
sinner, — it  had  no  reference  to  the  promised 
Messiah  ;  it  was  fiuthless,  self-nghteous, 
and  bloodless,  and  to  it  succeeded  an  act 
of  fratricide;  after  which  Cain  became  a 
fugitive  and  a  Tagabond  on  the  earth :  a 
proof  this,  more  than  presumptive,  that 
the  last  act,  which  confirms  a  sinner  in  a 
stale  of  obduracy,  whether  existing  before, 
or  after  the  foundation  of  the  worid,  is  the 
flection  of  men^. 

Some  persons  will  probably  ask,  was  it 
possible  then  that  Christ  should  interpose 
in  the  behalf  of  fallen  angels  ?  Recollect, 
He  created  them.  He  will  judge  them.  The 
good  fifatdiew  Henry,  in  his  comment  on 
Genesis  iv.  7,  says,  **  From  this  scripture 
we  see,  that  there  is  not  a  damned  soul  in 
hell,  if  he  had  done  well,  as  he  might  have 
done,  but  would  have  been  a  glorified  saint 
in  heaven.''  A  truth,  so  perfectly  conge** 
Dial  with  the  an£ithomable  love  of  the 
Creator,  and  so  accordant  with  the  deda- 
ntioD,  that  ^  He  is  good  to  all,  and  his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,'*  Psalm 
cilv.  9,  that  the  devils  themselves  give 
attestation  to  it. 

On  what  other  principle  can  we  account 
for  their  exclamation,  '^  What  have  we  to 
do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God  :  we 
know  thee,  who  thou  art ;  art  thou  come  to 
tonnent  us  before  the  time?"  Does  not 
this  acknowledgment  evidently  indicate, 
that  they  had  rejected  his  mercy,  had  re- 
fined to  return  to  the  sway  of  Us  sceptre, 
and  now  dreaded  the  approach  of  that 
jodgment  from  which  they  expected  an 
increaae  of  torment? 

When  angds  were  called  into  existence, 
fliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  supreme 
adoiation  was,  by  the  Almighty,  directed 
to  Him  by  vrfaom  all  thines  were  made. 
**  Wonhip  him,  all  ye  gods,'  Psalm  xcvii.  7. 
"  Piaise  him  above,  ye  heavenly  host  ;**  or, 
as  the  Septnagint  expresses  it,  irpotrKwiiffari 
ttw"!*  TavriQ  ayycXoi  avrts.  "Wonhip 
hini,  all  ye  angds."  And  when  this  same 
Dirine  Person  was  foreordained  and  an- 
Doonced  as  Mediator  before  the  foundation 
of  the  worid,  the  same  glorious  injunction 
^vas  most  probably  repeated;  and  again, 
when  Jeborah  brot^t  his  first-begotten  into 


the  worid  as  vetry  man,  he  said, ''  Let  all 
the  angels  of  God  worship  him,*'  Hebrews, 
i.  6.  And  yet  again,  "  That  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth;  and  that  eveiy  tongue 
should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to 
the  glocy  of  God  the  Father,"  PhiUppians, 
ii.  10, 11.  ITie  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
legitimate,  that  the  opposition  of  the  fiillen 
angels  to  this  decree  made  the  sight  of  the 
Saviour  insofierable. 

**  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  angels?" 
Yes,  but  we  have  no  conception  of  any  dis- 
pensation that  reconciles  us  to  their  eternal 
condemnation,  except  that,  in  which  **  mercy 
and  truth  are  met  together,  righteousness 
and  peace  have  kissed  each  other,"  Psalm 
Ixxxv.  10.  Here  we  discover,  that  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  three  following 
causes,  no  being  can  be  finally  unhappy: 
1st  A  departure  torn  God.  2ndly.  An 
opposition  to  his  will,  drdly.  A  rejection 
of  his  mercy.  Therefore,  instead  of  con- 
cluding that  the  introduction  of  moral  evil 
and  misery  into  the  universe  is  inexplicable, 
we  on  the  contrary  conclude,  that  it  would 
be  eternally  inexplicable,  and  astonishing 
beyond  astonishment,  if  creatures  could 
have  continued  in  a  state  of  moral  goodness 
and  felicity,  after  they  had  departed  from 
God,  the  only  source  of  these  blessings,  and 
then  refused  to  return  to  him. 

That  the  origin  of  moral  evil  and  misery 
among  human  beings  is  to  be  accounted  for 
In  the  same  way,  is  manifest  from  the  fol- 
lowing scriptures.  **  Be  astonished,  O  ye 
heavens,  at  this,  and  be  horribly  afraid,  be 
ye  very  desolate,  saith  the  Lord.  For  my 
people  have  committed  two  evils ;  they 
have  forsaken  me,  the  Fountain  of  living 
watersy  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken 
cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water,"  Jeremiah, 
ii.  12, 13.  '^Lo,  this  only  have  I  found, 
that  God  made  man  upright,  but  they  have 
sought  out  many  inventions,"  Ecclesiastes 
vii.  29. 

By  some  it  is  asserted,  that  man  was 
redeemed  because  seduced  by  the  wicked 
one;  but  that  Satan  and  his  angels  were 
left  unredeemed,  because  they  departed 
fifom  their  Creator  without  the  co-operation 
of  any  external  cause  whatever.  But  most 
assuredly,  man,  as  well  as  angels,  had  a 
power  to  retain  his  purity  and  bliss  by  con- 
tinuing in  a  state  of^  union  with  the  blessed 
God,  and  his  revolt  can  be  ascribed  only  to 
the  cansesalready  mentioned ;  first,  the  dis- 
use, and  then  the  consequent  misapplication, 
of  that  power.  Moreover,  our  first  parents 
were  fortified  against  the  devices  of  S< 
The  Creator  commanded  fliem  to 
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from  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil ;  consequently,  he  gave  them  povirer 
to  comply,  and  to  suppose  the  contrary, 
would  be  a  reflection  on  the  divine  since- 
rity, imd,  if  true,  an  annihilation  of  the 
crime.  It  would  be  to  represent  the  Father 
of  mercies  as  inflicting  misery  on  Adam 
and  his  posterity,  for  the  violation  of  a 
command  which  man  had  no  power  to 
obey. 

By  others  it  has  been  assumed,  that  the 
crime  of  these  angelic  apostates  was  so  great 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  mer- 
ciful interposition :  but  does  not  such  an 
assumption  contradict  the  inspired  truth, 
"  that  mercy  reioiceth  against  judgment  V* 
James  ii.  13,  Let  the  truth,  therefore,  re- 
verberate through  the  universe,  of  a  com- 
passionate God,  that  mercy  rejoiceth  against 
judgment,  and  will  continue  to  rejoice  till 
rejected. 

If  then  a  gracious  overture  interposed 
between  the  crime  of  these  invisible  trans- 
gressors, and  their  final  condemnation,  was 
it  possible  that  God  should  not  remember 
man  in  his  low  estate  ?  Some  good  men 
assert  that  his  remembrance  extends  to 
only  a  part  of  the  human  family.  The 
reason  assigned  is,  that  Grod  injustice  might 
have  passed  by  all ;  therefore  it  is  no  im- 
peachment of  his  justice  to  say  that  he  has 
passed  by  some,  and  that  it  greatly  mag- 
nifies his  mercy  towards  those  who  are  the 
recipients  of  it,  because  they  had  no  more 
claim  on  the  divine  compassion  than  the 
persons  on  whom  this  act  of  preterition  had 
passed. 

This  sentiment  will  not  bear  the  light. 
The  Almighty  gave  a  command  to  our 
original  parents  to  be  fruitfiil  and  multiply, 
and  to  replenish  the  earth;  a  command 
which  has  never  been  repealed,  but  repeated. 
Genesis  ix.  1.  And  from  the  time  that 
moral  evil  and  misery  were  introduced  into 
this  world  to  the  present,  he  has  called  into 
existence  unnumbered  millions  of  account- 
able and  immortal  beings,  every  one  of 
whom,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, comes  into  life  with  such  spiritual 
privations,  natural  imperfections,  and  carnal 
propensities;  and  meets  with  such  dan- 
gerous oppositions,  both  from  human  and 
infernal  enemies,  as  would,  without  some 
gracious  communication  and  counteraction, 
inevitably  lead  the  soul  to  everlasting  per- 
dition. 

Can  it,  therefore,  be  said  that  we,  who 
are  brought  into  life  by  the  command  of 
heaven,  and  are  reduced  to  our  present 
state  of  depravity,  danger,  and  debility,  by 
an  act  of  disobedience  committed  thousands 
of  years  before  our  birth^  can  it  be  said  that 


we  have  no  reason  to  expect  mercy  from 
Him,  whose  character  is  set  before  us,  by 
the  pen  of  inspiration,  in  the  most  concise 
and  comprehensive  manner  that  words  can 
convey,  "  God  is  love  ?" 

It  has  been  suggested  by  persons,  of 
whose  piety  there  is  no  doubt,  that  when 
God  foresees  that  the  gift  of  redeeming  grace 
would  increase  the  misery  of  those  who 
would  turn  it  into  lasciviousness,  it  is  mercy 
to  withhold  it,  for  then  is  their  misery  less 
than  otherwise  it  would  be.  But,  unques- 
tionably, the  prevention  of  misery  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  diminution  of  it.  If  then  to 
withhold  redeeming  mercy  would  diminish 
misery,  to  withhold  existence  would  totally 
prevent  it.  But  God  hath  introduced  us 
into  life,  and  our  existence  is  a  proof  of 
our  redemption.  For  existence  imposed, 
and  redemption  withheld,  would  be  certain 
destruction.  We,  therefore,  venture  to  re- 
assert, that  no  being  can  be  finally  unhappy, 
unless  he  depart  from  his  Creator,  oppose 
his  authority,  and  reject  his  mercy. 

Tlie  belief,  therefore,  that  the  Mediator 
between  the  Father  of  mercies  and  offenders, 
has  consigned  to  irremediable  ruin  the  angels 
who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  having  pre. 
viously  precluded  them  from  the  benefits  of 
his  mediation,  represents  them  less  guilty 
than  the  finally  impenitent  sinner.  On  this 
hypothesis  angels  are  punished  because  they 
departed  from  the  Creator,  and  opposed  his 
government.  But  the  punishment  of  human 
offenders  actually  arises  from  the  cause 
assigned  by  the  Redeemer,  "  Ye  would  not 
come  to  me,  that  you  might  have  life." 

To  assert,  therefore,  that  the  origin  of 
moral  evil  is  unaccountable,  is  to  ascribe 
also  to  the  two  circumstances  already  men. 
tioned,  a  mystery  which  would  for  ever 
remain  unfathomable.  For  then,  to  what 
cause  can  we  ascribe  the  limitation  of  moral 
evil,  seeing  that  numbers  escaped  the  con- 
tagion, who  were  originally  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances  with  tiiose  who  apos- 
tatized ?  And  again,  why  are  some  fellen 
intelligences  in  a  state  in  which  salvation  is 
possible,  and  others  in  a  state  in  which  it 
IS  impossible  ? 

To  leave  this  subject  totally  in  the  dark,, 
seems  to  be  a  tacit  reflection  either  on  the 
divine  goodness  or  power;  as  if  God  either 
would  not,  or  could  not,  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  sin  and  misery  among  his 
creatures. 

The  person,  therefore,  who  will  elucidate 
this  awful  subject  more  satisfactorily,  will 
thereby  '^  assert  eternal  providence,  and 
justify  the  ways  of  God''  with  the  works  of 
his  own  hands.  J.  B. 

Gloucester,  March  7th,  183K 
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"  Wbi«h  hop*  we  ba?«  at  sn  aadtor  «f  tbt  iobI, 
both  sore  and  tteadfast."— Heb.  Ti.  19. 

NoTKiVG  k  mora  painM  or  dangeioat 
than  oDoerUintjry  i^HuIe  the  diatrataaiid  dan- 
ger iocieaBey  9»  tbey  affect  objects  ci  greater 
momenC.  Nor  caa  anght  be  compared  in 
importanoe  to  a  knowledge  of  the  duties 
and  destinies  of  the  immortal  part  of  our 
being.  Of  this  knowledge  man  has  always 
been  in  some  measure  ignorant,  when  Mt 
exdnshrely  to  reason,  on  account  of  wiUbl 
tnosgreaaiQOS  and  hSs  lore  of  sin. 

Soon  after  his  creation,  he  departed  from 
the  living  God,  and  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
swept  himfrott  dM  earth.  Untaught  by  the 
lepeated  maoileelations  of  Jehovah  in  his 
dispieasiue  lowaids  imquityi  be  again  for« 
sook  his  Maker,  till,  as  a  jnst  pUmshment 
fior  his  wickedness,  he  was  given  up  to  his 
owD  ignocanoe  and  hardness  of  heart.  Thusj 
not  only  a  spirit  of  love  to  the  Most  High, 
bat  even  a  knowledge  of  ther  Creator,  was 
fitf  from  the  sons  of  men,  and  they  soon 
became  boned  in  the  Imthsomeness  of 
snpentitioB  and  vice.  And  if  meicy  had 
not  been  the  peculiar  attribute  of  Him  who 
fonned  the  heavens,  the  whole  race  of 
baman  beiii^  would  to  this  time  hare  pre- 
sented one  d^iiorabLs  scene  of  idohUiy  and 
ijQorance. 

It  is  tme,  thai  even  among  (he  heathens 
some  degree  of  iniMmation  vespeeting  truth 
prevailed,  though  it  was  oAen  greatly  dis* 
figured  with  error.  By  contemplation  and 
feoKm,  heathen  philoeophers  premised  many 
opioioos  respecting  the  nattfre  of  the  soul, 
which  shew  that  reason  is  not  so  much 
opposed  to  revelation  on  such  snbjecti,  as 
modon  sceptics  aver.  Iferodotus,  in  his 
£uterpe,  tdQs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  held 
''that  the  soul  of  man  was  immoilal." 
And  Tacitus,  in  his  history  of  the  Jews, 
book  V.  writes,  "  They  buried  mther  than 
butot  their  bodies,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Egyptians;  they  having  the  same  mgard 
aiMl  persuasion  conceming  the  dead."  This 
was  received  as  a  truth  by  Plato  and  other 
philosophers.  Neither  was  there  wanting  a 
conviction  that  a  day  of  retribution  would 
eome,  at  Ae]  end  of  all  things,  vrhen  the 
good  and  the  wicked  wonld  be  rewarded' 
or  punished  acoording  to  their  actions  in 
this  woiid.  We  And  this  conviction  ex*' 
pRSsed  in  die  writings  of  most  of  the  an-* 
eients,  who  jns^  concluded  that  it  was  at 
once  a  powerful  incentive  to  virtue,  and  a 
Krtraint  on  vice.  Hence  the  fic^tbus  de- 
seriptioos  of  Tartarus  and  Elyshim. 

It  was  undoubtedly  through  the  preva- 
lence of  these  opinions,  that  rdigioas  super- 
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stitions  were  practised  by  ereiy  nation.  It 
was  impossible  for  man  to  behold  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenes  around  him,  the 
variety  and  yet  beautiful  order  displayed  in 
te  works  of  nature,  without  feeling  that 
there  was  a  superior  being  every  where 
present,  at  once  the  maker  and  preserver  of 
sdl  things.  More  especially  would  such  a 
conviction  arise  in  his  mind,  whenever  be 
observed,  in  the  dispensations  of  providence, 
how  generally  vice  entailed  disgrace  and 
misery,  while  virtue  was  found  to  be  the 
only  source  and  condition  of  happiness. 
But  as  vice  is  always  most  predommant  in 
the  natural  state  of  man,  conscience  dreaded 
those  punishments  which  it  knew  to  be  just, 
and  pimrred  a  penanoe  inflicted  in  this  world, 
to  the  prospect  of  etermd  anguish.  Thus  it 
was  that  idolatry  and  priestcraft  bad  such  a 
gigantic  influence  over  the  fears  of  man ;  and 
the  most  dreadful  sacrifices  were  performed, 
to  avert  a  merited  retribution. 

Deceased  ancestors,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  for  virtues,  real  or  imaginary, 
supplanted  Jehovah,  and  were  worshipped 
as  gods,  either  from  a  terror  of  the  Almighty, 
or  a  hope  that  intercessors  might  be  pro- 
vided, who,  knowing  human  fiailty,  would 
not  be  too  severe  censors  of  vice.  Then, 
according  to  that  system  of  philosophy, 
which  imagined  lifle  to  be  only  the  essence 
of  the  Creator,  all  living  creatures  were 
thought  to  carry  about  in  them  those  par. 
tides  of  divinity  which  constitute  the  soul, 
and  as  such  were  supposed  to  be  the  most 
worthy  objects  of  worship,  as  Hiey  were 
vbible  vehicles  of  the  Deity.  Others,  more 
rationally,  with  the  roving  Indians  on  their 
mountain  summits,  adored 

"  One  great,  good  Spirit,  In  his  liigh  abode. 
And  thence  their  incense  and  orisons  poured 
To  his  pervading  presence,  that  abroad 

They  felt  through  all  his  works— their   Father, 
King,  and  Ood. 

"  And  in  the  mountain  mist,  the  torrent's  sprayt 
The  aaivering  forest,  or  tlie  glassy  flood, 
8oft  tailing  sbowera,  or  boes  of  orient  day. 
They  imaged  spirits  beautiful  and  good  ; 
But  when  the  tempest  roared  with  voices  rude, 
Or  fierce  red  lightning  fired  tbe  forest  pine. 
Or  withering  heats  untimely  seared  the  wood. 
The  angry  forms  they  saw  of  powers  malign  ; 

These  they  besought  to  spare,  these  blest  for  aid 
divine."— 

Eastburn^t  Tamoyden. 

But  amidst  all  the  horron  to  which  they 
werie  subject  fiom  a  consciousness  of  guilt, 
andlfae  painftil  expiationsto  which  they  were 
flaqiiired  to  submit,  it  is  evident  that  to  them 
the  vrays  of  religion  were  not  **  the  paths  of 
peace.''  Whatever  philosophera  advanced 
on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  its  future  state, 
and  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  they  could 
not  but  reflect  that  they  were  mere  points  of 
speculation.    No  one  could  admit  th«r 
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certain  truths,  which  nought  but  revelation 
could  sea].  The  idolatrous  ceremonies  of 
priests  might  awe  the  minds  of  the  vulgar, 
and  in  some  cases  restrain  from  the  com- 
mission of  sin,  but  they  were  not  powerful 
incitements  to  virtue.  Hence  the  fear  of 
punishment  seldom  extended  further  than 
human  laws  or  probabilities;  and  in  the 
perplexities  of  ignorance,  a  certain  enjoy- 
ment was  preferred  to  resting  upon  the 
doubtful  truths  of  a  future  day  of  retribution. 
The  knowledge  of  God  and  the  duty  of 
man,  as  unfolded  by  reason,  were  too  feeble 
to  hold  out  any  assurance  of  safety  or 
peace;  and  death  was  always  terrible  to 
him  who  knew  not  by  what  means  eternal 
happiness  could  be  procured.  There  was  a 
hope  wanting,  whicn  could  guide  him  into 
the  paths  of  virtue,  and  soothe  his  last 
hours  with  the  prospect  of  bliss  that  should 
last  for  ever. 

This  hope  has,  however,  been  revealed  to 
man.  The  nature  of  his  being  has  been 
described,  the  attributes  of  his  Maker  un- 
folded, a  correct  distinction  drawn  between 
virtue  and  vice,  the  way  of  redemption  and 
salvation  pointed  out,  and  the  future  state 
of  the  wicked  and  just,  distinctly  described. 
Such  revealed  truths  as  these,  are  indeed  an 
anchor  to  that  soul,  which  was  driven  to 
and  fro  by  the  perplexities  of  ignorance 
and  speculation.  In  the  midst  of  distress 
and  uncertainty  the  message  of  hope  un- 
folds, on  its  immoveable  bs^is,  the  prospect 
of  eternal  happiness;  a  hope  which,  de- 
spising the  pageantry  and  folly  of  this  world, 
aspires  above  those  objects  of  sense  which 
lead  man  to  temptation  and  sin.  For,  with 
Cowper,  we  may  exclaim— 

'*  Hope,  with  nplirted  foot  set  free  from  earth, 
PaDts  for  the  place  of  her  etbereal  birth  ; 
On  steady  wings  sails  through  the  immense  abyss, 
Placlcs  amaranthine  joys  from  bowers  of  bliss. 
And  erowns  the  soul,  while  yet  a  mourner  here. 
With  wreaths  like  those  triumphant  spirits  wear." 

But  it  is  possible,  as  experience  testifies, 
that  the  mind  may  receive  a  knowledge  of 
those  truths  given  to  man  by  revelation,  and 
yet  neglect  to  secure  that  hope  which  the 
scriptures  point  out.  Hope  is  the  anchor  of 
the  soul,  but  it  must  arise  from  the  most 
certain  convictions,  or  it  will  be  of  no  avail. 
The  minds  of  the  heathens  were  perplexed 
and  their  lives  vicious,  because  their  religion 
depended  on  uncertain  speculations.  But 
those  to  whom  the  scriptures  are  delivered 
are  almost  as  iar  from  the  possession  of  that 
hope,  who  have  never  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  know  and  practise  the  means  of  sal- 
vation. 

When  the  Israelites  possessed  the  land  of 
Canaan,  we  read  that  they  were  com- 
manded to  appoint  certain  cities  whither 


the  man-slayer  might  flee  fbr  safety.  Every 
facility  of  escape  was  to  be  granted,  and 
the  city  itself  to  be  denominated  a  city  of 
refuge.  Hiis  benevolent  provision,  under 
the  old  testament  dispensation,  was  the 
type  of  a  more  merciful  one  illustrated  in 
the  new.  Man,  as  a  sinner,  was  declared 
to  be  a  murderer,  and  consequently  under 
the  penalties  of  a  just  law.  This  law,  it  was 
shewn,  would  pursue  the  culprit,  and,  if 
overtaken  before  he  reached  that  refuge 
prepared  for  him,  it  would  inflict  on  him 
the  dreadfiil  sentence  of  death.  Eternal 
misery  and  everiasting  bliss  were  set  before 
him,  his  danger  revealed,  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  safe  deliverance  pointed  out,  that 
he  might,  in  full  confidence  of  the  immuta- 
bility of  Jehovah,  flee  for  refuge  to  the  hope 
set  before  him, ''  which  hope  we  have  as  ai 
anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  ana  steadfiist.'' 

It  is  sure,  because  it  springs  from  pure 
and  fervent  fisdth,  for  '*  without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God."  Tliere  may  be 
presumptions  arising  either  from  visionary 
views  of  the  subject,  or  from  that  apathy 
which  is  so  fatally  delusive ;  but  these  are 
false,  and  will  prove  themselves,  in  the 
decisive  hour,  to  be  totally  wanting  in  se- 
curity. This  hope,  likewise,  as  an  anchor 
is  steadfast,  because  it  is  immoveably  fixed 
on  that  rock,  emphatically  styled  the  Rock 
of  ages,  since  all  the  storms  and  tempests 
that  have  agitated  the  ocean  of  life  nave 
never  been  able  to  prevail  against  it  The 
Redeemer  of  mankind  is  the  rock  on  which 
the  church  is  built,  and  the  rock  on  which 
the  anchor  of  hope  can  alone  rest  steadfast 
and  secure.  Ana  if  he  is  regarded  not  only 
as  the  Son  of  man,  but  as  Jehovah  himself, 
so  that  we  may  fervently  utter  with  the 
psalmist,  '*  My  hope  is  in  thee ;";  then  shall 
we  possess  that  anchor  of  the  soul,  which 
is  sure  and  steadfast — sure,  because  it 
springs  from  ^th;  and  steadfest,  because  it 
is  fixed  upon  a  rock  that  can  never  be 
moved.  J.  A.  B. 

Beacarufield, 


PAUL  AT  MELITA. 

The  island  now  called  Malta,  (in  the  New 
Testament,  Melita,)  was  that  on  which  the 
great  apostle  Paul,  and  his  shipwrecked 
companions,  were  cast,  in  their  disastrous 
voyage  to  Italy.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
barbariansy  a  term  by  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  constantly  designated  all  man. 
kind,  except  themselves.  But  if  they  had 
not  much  refinement,  they  had  something 
far  more  valuable,  humanity ;  for  they 
treated  the  unfortunate  strangers  with  no 
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little  kindness.    An  oocurrence  took  plaoe,  held  him  in  their  fearful  grasp;  but,  pro* 

soon  after  they  had  landed  on  these  shores,  tected  by  Omnipotence^  he  is  in  that  dread* 

thai  is  on  several  accounts  interesting^  and  fill  situation  perfectly  safe,  and  the  raging 

very  susceptible  of  moral  improvement.  elements  are  finally  compelled  to  resign 

The  sacred   historian  informs  us,  that  their  prey.    But  now,  what  an  ocean  tem- 

^  when  Paul   had  gathered  a  bundle  of  pest  could  not  accomplish,  seemed  likely  to 

sticks,  and  laid  them  on  the  fire,  there  came  be  effected  by  a  small  animal.    The  God 

a  viper  out  of  the  heat,  and  fastened  on  his  of  providence  fireqnently  in  this  manner 

hana.    And  when  the  barbarians  saw  the  displays  his  power,  by  signally  preserving 

venomous  beast  hang  on  his  hand,  they  men  in  scenes  of  imminent  danger,  and  by 

said  among  themselves.  No  doubt  this  man  arming  insignificant  causes  with  ratal  power 

is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  hath  escaped  over  human  life.  Hius,  one  man  is  drowned 

the  sea,  yet  vengeance  suffereth  not  to  live,  in  a  small  river  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat. 

And  he  shook  off  the  beast  into  the  fire,  and  perhaps  the  first  time  he  was  ever  in  one ; 

felt  no  harm.    Howbeit,  they  looked  when  while  another  spends  his  whole  life  upon 

he  should  have  swollen,  or  fallen  down  dead  the  sea,  and,  after  braving  a  thousand  storms, 

suddenly :  but  after  they  had  looked  a  great  dies  at  last  in  his  bed.     One  man  faces 

while,  'and  saw  no  harm  come  to  him,  they  death  in  a  hundred  combats,  and  escapes 

changed  their  minds,  and  said  that  he  was  unhurt ;  another  is  killed  by  a  spUnter  or 

a  god,"  Acts  xxviii.  3-— 6.    The  incidents  a  pebble.  A  traveller,  after  passing  through 

which  are  here  recorded  to  have  befallen  countless    hardships  and    dangers   in  his 

Paul,  and  the  hasty  comments  of  the  simple  foreign  travels,  after    breathing  tlie  most 

natives  thereupon,  are  each  of  them  cha-  sickly  atmosphere,  and  enduring  the  most 

raeteristic:  the  former,  of  the  unexpected  wasting  fatigues  and  privations,  returns  home 

appearance  of  events,  and  their  as  oflen  un-  in  perrect  health,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of 

expected  issue ;  the  latter,  of  the  religious  friends  and  comfbrts,  and  means  of  preserv. 

views,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  of  these  ing  health,  he  sickens  and  dies.   The  wisdom 

unius^ucted  pagans.  of  this  particular  feature  of  Divine  Provi- 

Paul,with  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company,  dence  is  very  apparent.  It  enables  us  to 
had  been  for  upwards  of  two  weeks  in  the  indulge  hopes  of  preservation,  in  the  greatest 
very  jaws  of  death ;  tossed  about  in  a  shat.  dangers ;  and  in  the  greatest  apparent  safety, 
tered  vessd  upon  a  tempestuous  sea.  So  it  forbids  us  wholly  to  abandon  fear.  Ex- 
extreme  was  their  peril,  that,  '*  all  hope  of  posed  to  the  artillery  of  the  fiercest  elements, 
being  saved  was  taken  away,''  ana  the  we  are  perfectly  safe,  if  God  bid  them  spare 
terror  produced  by  their  sense  of  danger  us ;  and,  ah  1  how  often  is  death  met,  when 
was  such  as  to  annihilate  their  desire  for  he  is  least  of  all  expected, 
food.  Yet  it  pleased  Him,  whom  the  winds  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  believe 
and  seas  obey,  to  permit  no  life  to  be  lost;  but  that  satan  is  **  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  manner  in  whicli  they  reached  the  land  of  the  air,"  and  **  the  enemy  of  all  righ- 
sufficiently  indicates  the  danger  of  their  teousness,"  not  to  recognize  his  interference 
situation,  for  some  saved  tliemselves  by  in  the  successive  dangers  with  which  the 
swimming,  "  and  the  rest,  some  on  boards,  apostle  was  threatened.  He  doubtless  fore- 
and  some  on  broken  pieces  of  the  ship,  saw  the  revolution  that  Paul  would  ac* 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  they  all  escaped  complish  in  his  dominions  at  Rome,  and 
safe  to  land."  he  therefore  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to 

Thus,  having  escaped  from  the  furious  destroy  him  before  he  could  reach  the  city, 
elements,  surrounding  a  comfortable  fire.  But  "  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens"  frus. 
and  amongst  a  kind  people — ^who  would  not  trated  his  hellish  purposes, 
have  pronounced  tnem  out  of  danger?  We  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  simple 
Yet.  while,  perhaps,  congratulating  one  and  unaffected  sentiments  uttered  by  the 
another  on  their  astonishing  deliverance,  a  people  of  Melita,  vrith  reference  to  the  inci- 
venomous  reptile  rose  out  of  the  burning  dent  which  befel  the  apostle.  We  are  told 
materials,  ana  festened  on  the  hand  of  Paul ;  that  ''when  the  barbarians  saw  the  ve. 
a. reptile,  the  sting  of  which  the  natives  nomous  beast  hang  on  his  hand,  they  said 
appear  to  have  t&>ught  deadly.  Hence,  among  themselves.  No  doubt  this  man  is 
suaden  destraction  seemed  to  spring  up  in  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  hatli  escaped 
what  might  be  deemed  a  moment  of  perfect  the  sea,  yet  vengeance  suffereth  not  to  live.*^ 
safety  1  and  thus  manifold,  uncontrollable.  But  when  Paul  had  shaken  off  the  beast 
and  ofbn  unforeseen,  are  the  evils  which  into  the  fire  and  felt  no  harm,  and  they,  ex- 
meet  us  in  the  journey  of  life,  pecting  that  he    should  have  swollen  or 

The  winds  and  waves,  the  most  potent  nillen  down  dead  suddenly,  havingiooked, 

loinisten  of  destniction^  bad  for  a  long  time  a  great  while,  and  seen  no  harm  coiv*- 
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him,  they  ohanged  their  mkidb,  aad  said  oAeo  mawhicyoqdy  penr*ted  by  an  iadi*- 

that  he  was  a  god.''  orimiiiate  application.    Juttlj  fomided  on 

We  hare  h^  a  ourioaa,  and  not  an  in*  an  innate  jisrceptioii  of  the  torpitnde  and 

oonrect  specimen  of  the  versatility  of  popuhir  demerit  of  vice,  it  is  onrigfatBoariy  fidhuaocB 

opinion,  and  the  slight  grounds  on  which  it  when  applied  as  a  criterion  of  individual 

is  often  built.    In  one  moment  they  judged  chaiaoter :  Paul  was  neither  a  mindem- 

Paul  to  be  a  murderer,  in  the  next  they  when  attacked   by  the  snake,  nor  a  god 

declared  him  to  be  a  god.    Hie  apostle  when  he  escaped  its  virulence, 

had  before  this  witnessed  the  instability  of  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this :  all  sn^ 

popular  feeling.    When  he  had  cured  a  fering  is  to  be   coomdemd  as    pimitiye, 

cripple  at  Lystra,  the  people  were  so  amaied  because^  if  ain  had  never  been  committed, 

at  the  power  he  had  displayed,  that  they  pain  would  never  have  been  inflicted.   Paiw 

actually  endeavouied  to  pay  him  divine  ticular  vices,  or  hid>its  aS  vtcioas  condnet, 

honoujoB ;  yet,  soon  after,  these  same  people  by  an  established  law,  invariably  draw  after 

were  persuaded  by  some  Jews  to  stone  him,  them  particular  misfortunes  and  miseries, 

as  they  thought,  to  death.  Intemperance  destroys  health,  idleness  and 

But  the  observations  of  these  baifoarians  negligence  produce  embarrassment  and  vrant, 

are  chiefly  interesting  as  a  disclosure  of  their  aixl  crime  is  usually  visited  with  disgrace, 

veligious  views.    They,  indeed,  give  us  no  imprisoiunent,  or  death.    Again,  in  certain 

very  high  opinion  either  of  their  intelleotual  lare  cases,  misfortunes  are  move  signally 

or  r^igious  attainments,  and  yet,  through  and  decisively  judicial.    The  ''  vengeance" 

them,  we  can  discover  the  glimmering  of  of  Heaven  against  daring  offenders  or  guilty 

some  important  religious  principles,  ob-  nations,  is  too  visible  to  be  denied  by  any 

scured  indeed  by  folly  and  superstition,  but  the  determined  sceptic.     The  sturdy 

We  recognize  their  belief  in  a  supreme,  or,  philosopher  may  laugh  at  this  as  super- 

at  least,  a  higher  Power ;    for  the  ven-  stition,  but  we  are  disposed  to  pay  greater 

geancCf  of  whidi  the  viper,  as  they  supposed,  deference  to  the  common  sense  of  common 

was  the  instrument,  could  be  the  vengeance  people,  when  that    harmonizes  with   the 

of  no  being  less  than  God.    The  notion  of  word  of  God,  tium  to  his  refined  deduc- 

a  supreme  Being,  either  in  one  shape  or  lions.    Such  instances  aie  not  so  obvious 

another,  may  be  occasionally  tmced  amongst  or  so  numerous  as  to  interfere  vrilh  man's 

the  most  unenlightened  nations.    Whether  &ee  agen<^,  or  interrupt  the  usual  train  of 

the  notion  be  innate  or  traditionary,  its  exist,  events ;  but  tli^  occur  with  sufficient  £«•• 

ence  is  equally  inscmtable  to  the  atheist,  quency  to  prove  that  God  has  not  aban- 

Doubtless  the  theology  of  this  people  would  doned   his  government  of  this  rebeUioos 

contain  much  error  and  absurdity,  yet  they  province  of  Us  dominions.    **  Verily  there 

appear  to  have  had  some  idea  of  a  superin-  is  a  God  that  judgetfa  in  the  eaith.'' 

tending  and  retributive  Providence.  The  un.  But  while  we  do  not  wholly  discard  the 

expected  attack  of  the  snake,  connected  with  opinion,  that  judgments  sometimes  be£d 

the  very  recent  escape  of  Paul  from  ship,  tro  wicked  in  this  life,  yet  fects  oblige  us 

wreck,  seemed  to  have  struck  their  min<k  to  exerciae  that  aentiment  with  diffidence 

as  a  divine    interposition.      ^*  They  said  and  caulnn.    For  the  slightest  survey  of 

among  themselves.  No  doubt  diis  man  is  a  the  worid  will  convince  us,  that  in  general 

murderer,  whom,  though  he  hath  escaped  the  *'one  etwnt  happeneth   idike  unto  all;" 

aeas,  yet  vengeance  suifereth  not  to  live.''  that  the  righteous  are  no  more  secure  from 

From  the  clrain  that  he  wore,  th^  had  the  common  calamities  of  life  than  the 

before  been  led  to  believe  that  he  was  a  vidous  and  profene.    Often  the  ^  wicked 

culprit  of  some  sort ;  and  now,  the  dreadftil  are  seen  to  be  in  ^eat  power,  and  to  flourish 

fete  to  which  they  think  him  doomed,  in^  like  the  green  bay-tree,*'  while  many  pious 

duce  diem  to  thitdt  that  he  was  a  murderer,  men  are  permitted  to  atnigg^  in  poverty 

TTie  conduct  of  man,  not  his  condition,  and  pain.    The  following  oonsklention  will 

is  the  criterion  of  his  character;  yet  a  gdoe-  remove  all  the  difficulty  which  this  appMnut 


ration  has  existed,  from  the  time  of  Job'a  dereliction  of  justioe 
friends  to  the  present,  who  have  permitted        !»  External  oircttmstaBccaamaotaanBtial 

the  latter  to  influence  their  judgment  of  torealliappiness.    The  essence  of  hap^ness 

character,  rather  than  the  former.    Indeed,  consists  in  reotitudB  of  heart  and  conduct 

an  instinctive  propensity  is  found  to  exist  in  peace  of  consdenee,  the  smile  of  heaven, 

m  most  ignorant  people^  to  resgard  calamities  and  the  hope  of  «i  happy  immoftaltty.    Hs 

in  the  light  of  divine  judgments.     This  who  possessesthese  is  happy,  whatever  be  bis 

sentiment,  like  nrast  other  vulgar  sentiments,  lot  in  life;  and  the  wMs  woild  csamot 


may  be  traced  to  an  important  truth  as  its    ftxpply  their  absencii.     *^Jl  littfe  tftsEA  a 
origiDad>  but  while  tnie  ift  prinoipto,  i(  ia    ri^^eowi  nan  hath  jf  Mtef  thaii  dw  laehei 
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of  iMMy  wiflked."  A  wicked  man  im  a 
heQ  within  him'— the  paim  of  which,  fiches 
cannot  in  the  least  micigale.  A  good  man 
has  a  heaven  within  him,  iriiich  sapplies 
him  with  a  himp  ro  the  daifcest  providenti«l 
hour,  which  makes  him  buoyant  under  the 
greatest  pressure  of  afiliction. 

2.  If  ealamitieB  be(al  a  good  nan,  thefe 
is  DO  injostioe  done  him.  Comparatively^ 
he  may  less  deserve  to  suffer  than  some 
ocheis.  But  he  is  not  innocent:  he  has 
committed  sins  which,  if  they  had  been 
visited  with  due  pnnisihment,  wonid  have 
consigned  him  to  penlitioD.  Why  then 
should  a  living  man  complain — a  man  for 
the  punishment  of  his  sins?  A  pious  person 
will  always  be  disposed  to  say,  under  the 
most  grievous  sufferings,  **  God  exacteth  of 
me  less  than  my  iniquity  deservcAh.*'  **  It 
is  of  the  Loid's  menaes  that  I  am  not 
coDsomed.'' 

3.  The  afflictions  of  good  men,  although 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  general  expressions 
of  divine  indignation  against  sin,  yet  are 
graciously  overruled  for  salutary  purposes ; 
Hiey  are  employed  as  instruments  oif  dis- 
cipline and  correction,  and  in  this  view^ 
while  they  are  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
chritfian,  they  bespeak  the  most  latheriy 
kindness  on  the  part  of  God  :  **  For  whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  correcteth,  even  as  a 
father  the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth.^ 

4.  Lastly,  it  is  ever  to  be  considered, 
that  the  present  world  is  only  an  intro- 
ductoiy  scene,  aatate  of  trial,  not  of  perfect 
enjoyment  or  misery.  The  wheat  and  tares 
are  saflbed  to  grow  together;  both  enjoy 
the  same  sun,  and  are  exposed  to  the  same 
blasts.  But  the  day  of  final  discrimination, 
decision,  and  retribution  is  approaching,  in 
whieh  aU  present  irregularities  will  be  ad. 
josted :  **  Every  work  will  be  brought  into 
jodgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bady'^and  then  "will  eveiy 
man  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works.** 

W.  ROBINSOV. 


HATOES  AH  I)  EFFECTS  OF  IDLENESS. 

fixBEciSE,  appropriate  and  becoming  ex. 
eveiae,  cBcntially  promoteB  the  improyement 
of  the  mind,  and  the  faaahh  of  the  body ; 
whiht  skrth,  on  the  oontiary,  diseases  the 
one,  and  ineapacftates  the  other  for  any 
noble  or  visorons  efibit.  Theie  is  un* 
dottbtedly  a  duffeicnoe  among  mankind  with 
respect  to  natural  abilities;  but  the  dis* 
tinotion  is  by  no  means  originally  so  great 
ai  it  ia  aftorwaids  made,  by  diligence  and 
penevennoa  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  sloth 
u>d  iHwtivityOB  thf  opier.    Men,  witii 


•what  the  world  Galls''modenite  abiliti«B,  rise 
considerably  higher  in  the  scale  of  intdU- 
•genoe  and  usefohotss,  by  a  careful  cultivation 
of  their  talents,  than  by  the  brightest  genius 
imited  to  a  slugoish  habit.  Sloth  parelyzes 
the  most  powemil  mind,  and  brings  it  to  a 
level  with  the  meanest  capacity.  But  for 
sloth,  thousands  who  have  in  all  ages  sui^ 
into  merited  obscurity,  might  have  arrived 
at  the  highest  distinctions  in  Ufe;  whilst 
many,  with  a  happier  temperament  of  mind, 
but  with  less  abilities,  have  in  every  age 
become  useful  and  honourable  members  of 
society. 

Natural  talents  shoold  be  considered  as 
the  gift  of  God— a  gift  for  the  employment 
of  which  all  men  are  responsible;  and 
bence,  whether  a  man  possesses  one,  five, 
4x  ten  talents,  he  should  employ  them 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  his  generation,  assured  that,  when 
bis  Lord  cometh,  if  he  have  not  multiplied 
them,  **  if  he  have  Uiid  them  up  in  a  nap- 
kin,*' if  he  have  employed  them  to  disad- 
vantage, the  consequences  wiU  be  dveadfol, 
and  Ins  doom  irrevocable.  What  a  stimulus 
does  this  view  of  the  subject  give  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  bounteous  and  bene- 
noent  gifts  of  Heaven  I  In  despite  however 
of  these  considerations,  or  mther  in  despite 
of  this  fact,  what  vast  multitudes  continually 
indulge  in  idleness,  and,  by  consequence, 
come  under  the  denomination  of  tfioee  who 
misemploy  and  abuse  their  talents  I 

Habitual  idleness  undermines  every  vir- 
tue. It  is  the  parent  of  the  grossest  vices  to 
which  human  nature  is  subject.  The  mind 
of  the  indolent  is  unoccupied  to  any  pui^ 
pose,  and,  therefore,  vice  finds  an  easy 
ingress.  Idle  habits  and  vicious  disposi- 
tions are  intimately  united.  The  evil  pas- 
sions which  are  nourished  and  augmented 
by  sloth,  rapidly  overrun  the  mind,  and 
hold  it  in  contiinial  thraldom.  They  gain 
a  fearful  ascendancy  over  the  whole  man, 
and,  if  unrestrained  by  divine  grace,  conse- 
quent on  a  change  of  conduct,  will  soon 
bring  their  unhappy  victim  into  the  vortex 
of  misery  and  despair. 

It  is  natural  for  all  men  to  desire  good,  to 
wish  for  an  easy  and  comfbitable  station  in 
society,  or  to  become  distinguished  in  the 
world.  Tbe  diligent  and  upright  man  may 
obtain  these  objects  by  legitimate  means. 
But  what  chance  has  the  sluggard  to  realize 
his  desires  herein  I  He  either  pursues  gross 
and  criminal  pleasures  till  poverty  overtekes 
him,  ¥nth  all  its  concomitant  ills,  or  till  he 
is  prematurely  cut  off*,  and  hurried  unpre- 
pared into  the  presence  of  a  justly  offended 
<jod ;  or  else,  it  he  can  exert  so  much  vigour, 
iie  attempts  so  retrieve  his  ruined  r 
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stances  by  yioleDt  and  dishonest 
by  public  robbery  or  private  theft. 

IdienesSy  long  and  redLlesaly  hidulged  in, 
either  leads  to  the  gallows,  or  brings  a  man 
to  hopelesB  penwy  and  a  miseiable  death. 
If  we  see  a  roan  totally  given  up  to  sloth, 
we  aie  sure  to  find  in  him  loose  thoughts 
and  unhallowed  desires.  His  mind  be- 
comes corrupt.  He  is  not  only  a  useless, 
but  a  dangerous  member  of  society.  And 
how  can  the  contrary  be  expected?  Ibe 
mind,  from  its  veiy  nature  must  be  em- 
ployed, either  well  or  ill,  either  idly  or 
laudably.  If  the  body  be  not  employed ; 
if  the  mind  be  not  engaged  in  some  laudable 
or  lawful  pursuit— the  man  who  so  mis- 
employs his  powers,  mental  or  bodily,  will 
surely  be  highly  obnoxious  to  the  Author  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  and  prove  him- 
self a  nuisance,  a  very  pest  to  that  order  of 
the  social  compact,  to  uphold  and  strengthen 
which,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  one 
to  give  his  best  assistance. 

If  we  do  not  introduce  order  into  our 
affairs,  if  we  have  not  stated  times  for  the 
performance  of  the  several  duties  of  life,  if 
we  give  way  to  corrupting  amusements, 
and  suffer  them  to  encroach  upon  the  hours 
of  study  and  of  labour — we  shall  soon  have 
bitterly  to  lament  our  inconsiderate  and 
criminal  conduct.  Idleness  is  an  insidious 
enemy.  Thousands  have  been  ruined  by 
it,  and  thousands  are  daily  placed  in  the 
greatest  jeopardy  by  suffering  themselves  to 
be  led  into  the  snare.  The  poor  imme- 
diately taste  its  bitter  fruits,  by  being  ex- 
posed to  the  miseries  of  want  and  starvation, 
and  at  such  junctures  have  often  arisen,  in 
their  breasts,  those  unjust  thoughts,  those 
dishonest  resolutions,  which  are  sure  ulti. 
mately  to  terminate  in  ignominy  and  ruin. 
But  it  is  not  to  the  poor  alone  that  idleness 
is  dangerous.  What  station  soever  a  man 
may  bold  in  society,  how  elevated  soever 
his  rank  may  be,  he  should  find  proper 
employment  for  his  mind,  else  he  may  rest 
assured,  it  will  soon  be  filled  with  ideas  the 
reverse  of  order  and  regularity — ideas  which 
will  disturb  his  peace  of  mind,  and  control 
his  future  actions. 

Great  numbers  are  perpetually  occupied 
in  searching  after  amusements.  They  choose 
companions  of  like  dispositions,  whose 
minas  are  equally  dissipated  with  their  own, 
and  unite  with  them  in  one  continued  round 
of  pernicious  pleasures. .  Such  characters 
are  often  seemingly  busy  in  the  accomplish, 
ment  of  their  ends ;  but  their  objects,  which 
are  of  the  worst  possible  description,  are 
connected  with  idleness  of  tlie  most  dan- 
gerous tendency — idleness  too  inveterate  to 
be  easily  eradicated.  The  minds^  moreover, 


of  such  are  frivoloas  in  the  extreme :  & 
little  elevates,  and  a  little  depresses  them. 
They  have  discaunded  virtue,  tfacj  sustainer 
of  the  human  mind  under  triab  and  disaro- 
pointments,  and  its  best  guide  amidst  the 
animating  but  dangerous  smiles  of  fortune. 
The  recollection  of  the  past  brings  nothing 
to  console,  but  much  to  harass  and  perplex 
them ;  and  the  future  seems  only  to  add 
fi«sh  opportunities  for  an  eager  pursuit  of 
vain  and  emp^  pleasures. 

The  idle  are  invariably  selfish.  They 
live  in  the  worid  without  being  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  it;  the  interests  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  around  them  they  never  consult ; 
and  even  their  own  eternal  interests  are  too 
much  out  of  the  question :  their  main  object 
seems  to  be  the  gratification  of  their  desires, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  ease,  or  of  as 
uninterrupted  a  succession  of  pleasures,  as 
can  be  obtained. 

Society  is  connected  by  different  links ; 
and  as  a  chain  is  injured  or  rendered  useless 
by  even  one  broken  link,  so  eveiy  unworthy 
member  of  society  is  injurious  to  the  body 
politic.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  an  idle 
man  only  injures  himself  or  his  family. 
There  is  no  man  so  low  but  that  he  may 
have  imitators ;  and  he  that  sets  a  perni- 
cious example,  and  does  not  add  his  mite 
to  the  public  weal,  may  well  be  denominated 
an  enemy  to  his  species,  to  himself,  and  to 
his  God. 

From  the  king  upon  the  throne  down  to 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects — all  are  the 
several  links  of  one  common  chain,  and  re. 
sponsible  for  the  manner  in  which  they  per- 
form their  several  duties.  They  are  mutually 
dependent  on  each  other.  It  is  the  industry 
of  a  nation  that  adds  splendour,  dignity, 
and  stability  to  the  throne.  It  is  a  wise, 
well-ordered,  and  unanimous  government 
that  purchases  peace  and  tranquillity  to  a 
nation,  protects  its  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties, and  gives  to  civilized  life  its  greatest 
charms,  and  its  most  valuable  benefits.  All 
may  be  well  employed  in  their  several 
spheres.  By  these  means,  and  by  no  other, 
can  rulers  and  subjects  unitedly  purchase, 
what  cannot  be  individually  or  separately 
purchased,  becoming  dignity  and  splendour 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
blessings  of  good  and  righteous  government. 
Kings  and  governments,  to  be  good.'  must 
not  be  idle,  must  not  rcvel  in  luxury  and 
ignoble  ease.  Indeed,  no  stations  are  men* 
tally  so  arduous  as  those  of  good  kings  and 
their  responsible  servants. 

It  is  the  especial  duty  of  subjects,  in 
return  for  the  enjoyment  of  social  happiness, 
religious  privileges,  personal  security,  and  the 
protection  of  their  property,  to  attend  actively 
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to  their  seven!  duties,  and  to  uphold  the  it  may,  who  does  not  exert  himself,  in  his 
government  under  which  they  lire,  and  by  proper  sphere,  to  advance  the  interests  and 
which  they  prosper.    Industry  is  necessary  secure  the  comfort  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
to  the  independence,  the  SEdPety,  yea,  the  ought  to  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light 
very  existence  of  governments :  and  when  than  as  an  enemy  to  his  species,  and  treated 
it  is  considered,  and  nothing  can  be  more  accordingly.    If  any  will  not  work,  says 
plain,  that  the  aggregate  industry  of  a  com-  St.  Paul,  neither  should  he  eat. 
munity  is  composed  of  individual  interests  If  man  will  do  nothing  towards  the  main- 
and  individual  exertions,  we  shall  imme-  ienance  of  social  order  and  happiness,  he 
diately  see  the  criminality  of  those  who  are  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  blessing  derivable 
not  only  useless,  but  injurious  members  of  therefrom.    Those  little  busy  insects,  bees, 
society.  **  which  gather  honey  from  every  opening 
The  higher  and  the  lower  ranks  have  their  flower,*'  and  destroy  the  drones  which  will 
respective  claims  upon  each  other.    Neither  not  co-operate  with  them  in  their  daily 
can  do  without  the  other.    Money,  the  cir-  labour,  might  teach  an  instructive  lesson  to 
dilating  medium,  and  the  representative  of  the  drones  in  human  society,  and  humble 
property,  can  purchase  for  the  rich  all  the  them  in  their  own  estimation,  were  they  but 
comforts,  and  even  the  superfluities  of  life,  to  give  themselves  to  reflection,  and  lay 
without  any  labour  of  their  own ;  but  then,  their  minds  open  to  conviction.    There  are 
is  it  not  the  united  labour  of  their  inferiors  characters,   however,  whose  sluggish  and 
in  rank,  that  supplies  them  with  the  means  of  pernicious  conduct,  example,  as  well  as 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  superior  for-  precept,  fails  to  correct  and  amend.    Such, 
tune  ?    Hie  hand  of  industry,  on  the  con-  no  motive  can  arouse  from  their  inactivity 
tniiy,  is  invigorated,  and  the  heart  made  glad,  and  sloth,  and,    therefore,   they  deserve 
by  an  adequate  remuneration,  with  which  nothing  better  than  proscription  from  the 
the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  supplied,  benefit  and  pleasures  of  that  society,  whose 
and  perhaps  many  of  its  comforts  enjoyed.  true  interests  they  rather  retard  than  pro- 
Bat,  though  the  rich  seem  to  be  above  mote, 
want,  owing  to  their  having  the  means  of  In  youth,  the  mind  is  most  susceptible  of 
obtaining  what  they  desire,  yet  this  con-  impressions ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
sideration  should  not  lead  them  to  indulge  impressions  then  formed  remain  with  a  man 
in  slothful  habits,  nor  to  pamper  themselves  through  life.    If  in  youth,  therefore,  the 
with  the  good  things  of  this  life.     Wealth,  mind  be  suffered  to  lie  dormant  through  a 
well  employed,  is  a  great  blessing,  but,  if  predilection  for  ignoble  ease,  or  a  desire  ta 
not,  it  will  prove  to  its  possessor  fiie  direst  gratify  a  slothful  disposition,  there  can  be 
curse.    The  man  who  pursues  his  lawful  but  slender  hopes  that  the  man  who  has 
avocations  with  industry  and  success,  will  thus  spent  his  early  years,  will,  in  future  life, 
feel  that  calm  complacency,  that  inward  be  a  serviceable,  much  less  a  distinguished, 
satisfaction,  to  which  the  wealthy,  who  make  member  of  socie^. 
a  bad  use  of  their  riches,  are  utter  strangers.  Nothing  can  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
The  satisfaction,  however,  to  be  derived  corrupt  the  mind  than  idleness.    It  is  the 
from  a  proper  distribution  of  wealth  is  veiy  source  of  almost  every  other  vice,  of  vices 
gieat    To  make  the  widow's  heart  to  leap  the  most  odious  and  ruinous,  vices  that 
for  joy,  to  console  the  fiitheriess,  to  assist  the  lead  directly  to  the  gallows.    The  man  who 
needy,  to  search  out  with  diligence  the  has  once  given  way  to  it,  lays  his  mind  open 
abodes  of  penury,  disease,  and  pain,  and  to  to  the  reception  of  the  worst  of  feelings, 
sdminister  spiritual  and  temporal  relief  to  He  entertains  thoughts  which  could  never 
their  wretched  inmates,  are  some  of  the  be  cherished,  and  projects  designs  which 
privileges  attached  to  wealth.  Happy,  thrice  could  never  be  formed,  by  a  mind  consti- 
bappy,  that  man,  who  considers  himself  but  tuted  as  it  ought  to  be — a  mind  invigorated 
the  steward  of  what  he  possesses,  and  who,  by  bodily  exercise,  and    bent  upon  the 
coDseauently,  instead  of  pining  away  unem-  vigorous  exertion  of  all  its  powers.    Thus, 
ployed  hours,  or  smarting  under  the  con-  the    corruption  which  heajins   in    youth, 
Kioiuness  of  having  employed  them  ill,  retains  its  influence,  and  disnonours  age. 
divides  his  time  between  the  cultivation  of  The  idle  young  roan  finds,  when  he 
his  mind  in  his  study,  and  the  careful  per-  arrives  at  manhood,  time  to  hang  heavily 
formance  of  the  active  Christian  duties  of  upon  his  hands,    "nie  mind,  which  should 
benevolence  and  beneficence  in  the  worid.  then  be  fiill  of  energy,  is  in  him  inert.    His 
Troly  such  a  man  may  be  pronounced  innate  love  of  ease  reigns  predominant  over 
^^ssed.  every  other  feeling,  and  makes  him  indis- 
Idloiess  is  so  inimical  to  the  well-being  posed  to  form  designs  capable  of  stimulat- 
of  sode^,  that  no  man,  be  his  station  what  mg  him  to  a  diligent  exercise  of  his  m^ 
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taoulties ;  and  to  eorpofeal  eiaGxmSf  even 
tbe  sternest  neoeanty  is  notable  lo  reooncile 
bim*  Tbm  the  sluggard  paases  his  days 
useless  to  the  world,  and  unhappily  to  him* 
self.  Should  such  a  man  reaoh  the  utmost 
veifge  of  life,  his  grey  hain  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  crown  of  gloiy,  but  only  as  the 
testimony  of  a  long  and  ineless  ca.'eer :  his 
offsprings  if  he  have  any,  cannot  behold  theis. 
aged  sire  with  that  unmixed  reverence  and 
afiection,  which,  under  ordinary  circnm* 
stances,  would,  in  the  eye  of  the  worid,  and 
in  their  own  breasts,  be  considered  a  moat 
sacred  and  imperative  duty;  nor  can  the 
world  at  large  look  upon  bun  in  any  other 
light  than  as  an  incumbiance  to^  and  a 
dead  weight  on,  society. 

But  though  idleness  in  seoidar  matters  it 
bad  enough,  so  bad  that  every  e0brt  shouki 
be  made  to  root  it  out  of  the  mind,  yet, 
when  we  take  a  higher  view,  and  survey  it 
in  rebtiott  to  our  spintoal  interests,  swely 
we  shatt  see  plainly  its  peiniciouB  and 
destructive  tendency.  No  idle  man  can  be 
a  true  Christian.  It  is  possible^  indeed, 
ibr  a  man  to  be  diligent  in  his  secular  pur- 
suits, without  having  a  proper  sense  of  his 
religious  duties.  A  variety  of  motives  may^ 
urge  a  man  to  exertion,  all  of  which  may 
be  incompatible  with  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  gospel ;  such  as  an  eager 
desire  to  amass  wealth,  an  inordinate  an^bi- 
tion  to  rise  to  an  elevated  station  in  society, 
Ibr  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  praise  and 
flattery  of  the  world,  and  an  innate  love  of 
sway.  Such  motives  as  these,  I  repeal, 
may  urge  a  man  to  diligence,  who  has  no 
just  knowledge  of  his  moial  and  religious 
duties.  But  no  man  can  practise  his  reli* 
gious  duties  aright,  who  at  the  same  time 
neglects  the  duties  which  his  station  im^ 
poses  upon  him. 

The  sacred  scriptures,  which  command 
us  to  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  imlruct  us  likewise  to  attend  to 
our  several  duties  in  hfe,  and  to  fill  ouv 
respective  stations  with  credit  and  advantage* 
The  good  man  has  a  proper  sense  of  the 
value  of  time ;  and  this  sense  of  its  import 
tance,  and  the  reflection  that  one  moment 
lost  is  lost  for  ever,  enables  him,  through 
divine  assistance,  whatever  inclins^on  he 
^lay  have  formerly  felt  to  idleness,  to  keep 
to  the  post  of  duty,  and  to  attend  sedulously 
to  the  duties  of  his  calling,  as  consequent 
on,  and  subordinate  to.  Christian  feith  and 
practice. 

EdenhaU.  Thomas  Ikekand. 

%*  Hie  author  informs  us,  that  the  pnK 
ceding  essay  was  composed  for  his  pupils,, 
and  divided  into  short  dictates  for  meir 
accommodation. 


THE  LATB  RBV.  BOBBEt  BAX£*n  OPiVIOII 
OH  THE  CAX.VIMUK  ABP  ARMIMIAH 
PECULIAEtTIBS. 

[A  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Hal1»  Iieioestcr, 
to  tbe  ReT.  W.  Bennett,  on  his  TreatiM  on  the 
Uoipd  CoMtitatlOB.] 

Dear  SrR,         Jamuary  18fA,  1810. 

I  OUGHT  sooner  to  have  acknowledged  to 
you  the  great  pleasure  I  derived  feooi  the 
performance  you  were  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  at  Northampton.  I  have  read  it  with 
«s  much  attention  as  I  am  able;  and 
though  the  subject  is  involved  in  so  rooeh 
difficulty,  I  admired  the  perspicuity  with 
which  it  was  treated,  so  as  to  be  within  the 
Umtts  of  an  ordinary  capacity.  There  is  a 
precision  and  comprehension  in  the  choice 
of  terms,  and  a  luminous  track  of  thought 
pervading  the  whole,  which,  according  to  my 
apcKehensaon,  has  scarcely  been  equalled, 
ana  never  exceeded,  in  the  discussion  of  such 
points.  I  do  think  you  have  steered  a 
nappy  medium  between  the  rigidity  of 
CsUvinism  and  the  laxness  of  Arminianism, 
and  have  succeeded  in  the  solution  of  the 
grand  difficulty — the  consistency  betwixt 
general  oflere  and  invitations,  and  the 
speciality  of  divine  grace.  This  interesting 
question  is  handled  with  masteriy  ability. 
I  am  particulariy  delighted  with  your  ex- 
plicit statement,  and  vindication,  of  the  es- 
tablished connexion  between  tbe  use  of 
instituted  means,  and  the  attainment  of 
divine  blessings,  and  the  consequent  hypo- 
thetical possibility  of  the  salvation  c^  all 
men,  where  the  gospel  comes.    On  this 

E>int,  the  representation  of  Cidvinists  has 
ng  appeared  to  me  very  defective ;  and 
that,  fettered  by  their  system,  they  have  by 
no  means  gone  so  fer  in  encouraging  and 
urging  sinners  to  the  use  of  prayer^  raiding 
the  scriptures,  self-examination,  &c.  as  the 
scriptures  justify.  They  have  contented 
themselves  too  much  vrith  enjoining  and 
inculcating  the  duty  of  fei^,  which,  how- 
ever important  and  indispensable,  is  not,  I 
apprehend,  usuidly  impaAed,  tffl  men  have 
been  earnestly  led  to  seek  and  to  strive. 
Here  the  Anninians,  such  of  them  as  are 
evangelical,  have  had  greatly  the  advantage 
of  the  Calvinists,  in  pleading  witii  sinners. 
Your  great  principle  of  the  design  of  re- 
ligion, in  every  dispensation  of  it,  being 
intended  as  a  pursuit  of  the  plan  of  divine 
government  for  exercising  the  moral  powera 
md  feoultieeof  creatures,'is  geodand  noble, 
and  gives  continui^  and  harmony  to  the 
whole  scheme.  I  lent  your  book  to  B^ 
commonly  called  'Squire  B,  who  is  much 
pleased  with  it,  and  oidy  wishes  you  had 
expressed  youiBelf  Biore  fiilly  in  fovonr  of 
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the  gieneral  extent  of  Christ's  death.  I  think 
you  have  asserted  it  by  implication,  though 
I  wish  you  had  asserted  it  unequiTOcally ; 
because  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  it  is  a 
doctrine  of  scripture,  and  that  it  forms  the 
only  consistent  l»sis  of  unlimited  invitation. 
I  think  the  most  enlightened  Calvinists  are 
too  reserved  on  this  head,  and  that  their 
refusal  to  declare,  with  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  scripture,  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  tends  to  confirm  the  prejudices  of  the 
Methodists,  and  others,  against  election  and 
special  grace.  With  this  small  exception, 
it  it  be  an  exception,  your  work  appears  to 
me  entitled  to  the  highest  approbation  and 
applause;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  it 
wiU  have  an  important  effect  in  bringing 
good  men  nearer  together,  than  which  I 
know  nothing  more  desirable.  Wishing 
yoQ  much  success  in  eveiy  labour  of  your 
hands,  I  remain,  dear  sir,  with  high  es- 
teem, your  affectionate  brother, 

Robert  Hall. 


OV  THE  EVIDENCE  FROM  SCRIPTURE,  THAT 
THE  SOUL,  IMMEDIATELT  AFTER  THE 
DEATH  OF  THE  BODY,  IS  NOT  IN  A  STATE 
OF  SLEEP,  ETC. — NO.  III. 

(  Continued  frifmp,  175^ 

Ix  reflecting  upon  the  opinion  of  the  soul's 
sleepbg  between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
there  wiU  be  found  an  obvious  contradiction 
in  terms,  at  which  every  philosophic  mind 
most  stumble  in  limine.  If  the  soul  is  the 
immaterial  part  of  man,  and  if  sleep  is  a 
iQspension  of  the  functions  performed  by 
the  material  organs  of  his  body,  then  sleep 
caDDot  be  applied  to  the  soul. 

It  has  indeed  been  said,  that  sleep  affects 
the  mental  as  well  as  the  bodily  powers ; 
but  this  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  a  petitio 
prine^  What  are  dreams?  Should  it 
be  answered,  that  when  we  awake,  we  are 
not  always  conscious  of  having  dreamed ; 
it  may  be  rnoined.  Neither  are  weconscious, 
at  night,  (n  what  we  have  been  thinking 
throogh  the  day.  Should  the  various  organs 
thioogh  which  sensations  are  communicated 
to  the  soul,  by  being  suspended  in  sleep, 
be  any  hinderance  to  its  operations,  this  ob- 
itnidion  will  be  removed  at  death. 

**  If  it  be  demanded  why  any  one  should 
inagme  that  the  soul  may  think,  perceive, 
and  act  after  death,  when  it  doth  not  do 
this  in  sleep,  &c.  die  answer  is,  because 
these  enclosures  and  impediments'  which 
CNXasioDed  the  forementioned  intermissions, 
and  those  great  limitations  under  which  it 
hboois  at  adl  times,  will  be  removed  with 
its  enlaigement  out  of  the  body.  When  it 
ihall,  in  its  proper  vehicle,  be  let  go,  and 
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take  its  flight  into  the  open  fields  of  heaven^ 
it  will  then  be  bare  to  the  impressions  of 
objects ;  and  why  should  not  these  impres- 
sions, which  affected  the  nerves  that  moved, 
and  affected  the  vehicle  and  soul  in  i^ 
affect  the  vehicle  immediately,  when  they 
are  immediately  made  upon  it,  without  the 
interposition  of  the  nerves  ?  The  hand  which 
feels  an  object  at  the  end  of  a  staff,  may 
certainly  be  allowed  to  feel  the  same  by 
immediate  contact  without  tie  staff.    Nay, 
why  should  we  not  think  that  it  may  admit 
of  more  objects,  and  the  knowledge  of  more 
things,  than  it  can  now ;  since,  being  ex- 
posed all  around  to  the  influences  of  them, 
it  may  be  moved  only  by  visible  objects, 
just  at  the  extremities  of  the  optic  nerves,  by 
sounds  at  the  auditory,  &c.  but  because  as 
it  were  all  eye  to  visible  objects,  all  ear  to 
audible,  &c.?    And  why  should  we  not 
think  this,  the  rather  because  the  soul  may 
be  also  perceptive  of  finer  impressions  and 
ethereal  contacts,  and  consequently  of  more 
kinds  of  objects,  such  as  we  are  now  inca- 
pable of  knowing  ?    And  then,  this  being 
so,  why  should  we  not  presage,  that  other 
endowments,  as  faculties  of  reasoning  and 
the  hke,  will  be  proportionable  to  such 
noble  opportunities  of  knowledge  ?    There 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  this  account  impossi- 
ble, and  therefore  nothing  but  what  may  be."* 
The  principal  passages  of  divine  reve- 
lation upon  which  the  sleeping  system  is 
erroneously  founded,  are — ''Many  of  them 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake,"  Dan.   xii.  2 — ''And  the  graves 
opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which 
slept  arose,"   Matt,  xxvii.  52. — "  David, 
after  he  had  served  his  own  generation  by 
the  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  to 
his  fathers,  and  saw  corruption,"  Acts  xiii. 
36.—"  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
slept,"  1  Cor.  XV.  20.—"  We  shall  not  all 
sleep,  but  we  shall  be  changed,"  ver.  51. — 
"If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in 
Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him,"  1  Tbess. 
iv.  14.    Let  us  now  try  these  by  the  ordeal 
of  unprejudiced  criticism. 

The  word  sleep  has  a  variety  of  meanings 
in  the  sacred  orades.  When  applied  to 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  it  is  generally 
intended  to  convey  the  comfortable  truth, 
that  they  as  willingly  and  contentedly  lay 
aside  this  mortal  life  at  death,  as  a  fatigued 
traveller  retires  to  sleep  at  night.  In  this 
sense,  the  word  sleep  is  in  tfie  Holy  Scrip- 
tures applied  to  the  bodies^  and  not  to  the 
souls,  of  the  righteous.    Hence,  if  in  this 
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case  it  can  be  applied  to  an  individual, and 
historical  oanatioo  ascrtSes  sleep  to  his  bod^f^ 
and  not  to  his  soul,  at  ^deat!),  then  we  maj 
legitimately  apply  Ute  same  to  others  in  a 
similar  situation. 

In  the  history  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen,  we  are  informed,  that  when  his 
bfutal  marderers  had  accomplished  their 
diabolical  purpose,  ^  he  called  upon  God, 
saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receiTe  my  spirit.  And 
he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
Lord,  lay  not  this  tan  to  their  charge.  And 
when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  on  sleep,** 
Acts  vii.  59,  60.  From  this  short  account 
of  the  violent  death  of  this  protomartyr,  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred, 

1 .  That  his  violent  death  is  called  a  sleep. 

2.  That  he  died  in  the  fell  persuasion 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  immedi- 
ately receive  his  soul. 

3.  That  as  his  soul  was  immediately  re- 
ceived by  Christ,  the  sleep  which  is  men- 
tioned could  only  apply  to  his  body. 

.  Hiese  inferences  may  safely  be  used  as 
formula^  U>  which  all  those  passages,  upon 
which  the  sleeping  system  rests,  may  be 
brought  and  measured.  "  Many  of  them 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake,"  Dan.  zii.  2.  Bodies  when  laid  in 
the  dust  soon  become  decomposed,  and  the 
different  particles  frequently  get  scattered 
at  an  immense  distance  from  each  other; 
and  should  the  soul  be  sleeping  with  them, 
it  must  be  divided  with  these  particles,  and 
lead  to  the  unphilosophical  notion,  that  the 
soul  is  divisible.  And  should  any  animal 
incautiously  swallow  any  of  these  particles, 
to  which  a  portion  of  the  soul  is  annexed, 
we  should  have  a  fraction  of  a  ^miritual 
substance  united  with  the  brute.  Inis  ab- 
surd conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  by  say- 
ing, that  the  soul  sleeps  in  a  separate  state, 
for  the  passage  expressly  mentions  "the 
dust  of  the  earth/'  Here  the  abettors  of  the 
system  are  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either 
maintaining  the  absurd  position  of  the  soul 
being  divisible,  or  acknowledging  that  the 
passage  refers  merely  to  the  body. 

"And  the  graves  opened,  and  many 
bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose,*' 
Matt,  xxvii.  52.  We  make  no  pretensions 
to  satisfy  the  fruitless  inquiries  of  those  who 
ask, — Whose  bodies  were  those  that  arose? 
Where  were  their  souls  between  the  periods 
of  their  death  and  resurrection?  What 
became  of  them  afterward  ?  We  have  merely 
to  observe,  that  the  text  applies  sleep  exclu- 
sively to  their  bodies. 

"  David,  after  he  had  served  his  gene- 
ration by  the  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep, 
and  was  laid  to  bis  fethers,  and  saw  cor- 
ruption/' Acts  xiii.  36.    The  last  clause  of 


this  verse  evidently  proves  that  the  apostTe 
applies  sleep  onlj  to  the  body  of  David, 
which  has,  ages  ago,  by  its  own  decomposing 
tendency,  mingl^  with  its  kindred  earth. 

**  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
slept,"  1  Cor.  XT.  20.  These  being  also 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  we  have  a  decisive 
proof  that  he  does  not  mean  the  souls  of 
believers  fell  asleep  at  death;  for  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Philippians,  ch.  i.  2,  he  says 
that  he  had  "  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ.*'  This  explanation  will  also 
apply  to  1  Tbess.  iv.  14.  It  must  then 
appear  evident  to  eveiy  unbiassed  mind, 
that  the  passages  which  are  brought  forward 
to  support  a  gloomy  8ystem,^are  glaringly 
misapplied.  "       T.  R. 

HuggatCf  March  y  1831. 
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<*  Saeb  things  I*Te  beard  and  read  of.bnt  before 

Oaye  no  fall  credence  to  them  ;  and  e'en  now 

They  do  aitoand  me.    Yet  I  doubt  no  more : 

And  in  beUcTing  them,  dare  not  deny 

The  hand  of  Him  who  balances  the  apberes. 

And  guides  the  swallow's  emigrating  flight. 

Is  in  them  ;  wbo  oat  of  seeming  evil. 

And  evil's  self,  (for  some  brief  while  allow'd,) 

KlieiU  lasting  good."  Rxoomm. 

^', Seven  hundred  years  ago,  and  upwards, 
when  as  yet  the  die  was  not  cast,  or  the 
fatal  arrow  drawn  which  pierced  the  heart 
of  Harold,  on  the  plain  of  Epiton^  and  de- 
termined who  should  be  the  masters  of  our 
happy  isle,  whether  those  in  whose  veins 
the  not  blood  of  the  Danish  race  flowed,  or 
those  whose  cooler,  though  not  less  fierce, 
temperature  was  of  Norman  extraction  f ' 

Thus  far  I  had  proceeded  in  my  pro- 
jected piecei  intending  to  furnish  a  sketch 
of  the  fortunes  of  William  Henry  Joceline, 
or  some  one  at  least  of  the  renowned  De 
Percies,  the  brave  progenitors  of  a  long  line 
of  noble  lords  of  Petworth,  from  whom 
descended  'the  coronet  which  now  adorns 
the  brow  of  the  eighteenth  lord  of  that  para- 
disiacal domain — George  0*Brien  Wynd* 
ham,  earl  of  £gremont, — when  a  gentle  but 
familiar  rap  at  my  study  door,  broke  off  my 
cogitations,  and,  permission  being  given,  a 
beloved  friend,  of  the  cacoethes  scribendi 
order,  entered.  Glancing  over  my  manu- 
script which  lay  before  me>  he  exclaimed, 
^'  Seven  hundred  years  ago  I  why,  in  the 
name  of  sober  reason,  wander  so  far  for  a 
subject,  while  facts, 

'  Thick  as  antomnal  leaves  which  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa/ 

crowd    you  roimd,  as  if  to    court  your 
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attention,   or  solicit  the  exercise  of  your         My  cariosity  was  excited  to  knew  whip 
ready  pen  ?     An  affected  attachment  for  and  what  this  singular  being  might  be — for 
the  antique  is  ridiculous,  and  if  writing,  not  singular  he  appeared — ^and  it  was  at  lengith 
merely  for  the  amusement,  but  the  benefit  gratified.    lie  remained  not  long  below, 
of  others,  why  not  fix  on  themes  best  cal-  but,  folding  round  him  his  cloak^  which  be 
culated  to  accomplish  your  object,  both  had  partially  thrown  off,  he  ascended  th^ 
from  their  modem  date,  as  well  as  their  ladder,  and  walked  the  deck:  there  I  joined 
applicability  to  the  present  and  common  him,  and  soon  found  him  to  be  a  social 
affairs  of  life  ?"  and  communicative  person,  above  whait  h^ 
There  was  a  spice  of  raUlerie  in   my  forbidding  exterior  would  have  indicated : 
friend's  manner,  of  such  original  character,  nay,  there  was  a  degree  of  vivacity  about 
as  conveyed  correction,  or  something  very  him,  an  elasticity  of  spirit,  which*  like  som^ 
like  it,  to  my  mind,  of  the  folW  of  my  ori-  tuneful  instrument*  only  required  touching 
ginal  purpose,  ranch  more  e&ctually  thap  to  send  forth  cheerful  notes. 
the  most  profound  and  logical  disquisition        By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  pier 
could  have  d<me,  although  proceeding  fit>m  head  where  we  were  to  disembark,  we  found 
4  mote  serious  mentor,  or  pompous,  sage  ourselves  old  friends,  having  been  school*- 
pcofessor  of   casuistry.      <*  Perhaps,"   he  fellows.    We  put  up  at  the  same  inn,  ^d, 
continued,  ^  your  port-folio  is  exhausted ;  entering  into  tree  conversation,  the  way  by 
if  80,  for  once  sloop  to  become  my  ama-  which  we  had  been  led,  and  the  providential 
nuensis,  and,  with  your  assistance,  my  rough  interpositions  we  had  experiwced,  in  coo- 
tile  may  at  least   become   passable.     I  oection  with  our  present  views  and  future 
admit,    indeed,    my  statements    will    be  prospects,  engaged  us  so  fully,  that  hours 
second-hand ;  as,  however,  I  received  them  had  passed  away  before  we  were  aware  of 
from  the  mouth  of  the  individual  concerned,  it.    I  had  before  learned  that  he  bad  entered 
I  can  pledge  nyself  for  their  correctness/'  the  ministry ;  and,  adverting  ^  the  pleasur? 
The  necessary   preparations   having  been  which  an  individual  must  enjoy,  of  enlarged 
made,  my  friend  began  as  follows : —  mind  and  devoted  spirit,  who  is  so  engaged, 
A  less  number  of  years  than   that   at  when  success  attends  his  labours,  he  replied, 
which  your  tale  commences,  even  aAer  you  with  an  animation  I  shall  not  soon  forget, 
have  removed    the  ciphers  from  it,  have  '*  Yes,  sir,the  delight  is  heavenly  I  theexahed 
passed,  since  my  tour,  with  which  you  are  views  and  holy  triumph  of  the  apostle,  ia 
acquainted,  was  performed.    Leaving  the  reference  to  his  ministerial  character,  are  i 
place  in  which  I  bad  taken  up  my  abode  strikingly  beautiful,  and  strictly  correct-^ 
on  the  preceding  night,  at  an  early  hour,  ''  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all 
lemburked  on  board  a  steamer,  one  not  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach 
ioferior  either  in  size  or  accommodation  to  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches 
many  of  which  the  metropolis  of  our  own  pf  Christ.''  •  But  he  had  also  to  suffer  as 
country  boasts.     On  enterinfi^  the  cabin,  I  well  as  to  enjoy^  and  the  greater  pait  of  his 
found  many  who,  like  myself,  weie  bound  sufferings  evidently  arose  from  his  official 
across  the  mighty  waters.    There  was,  as  is  calliug — hence,  referring  to  other  ministers, 
usual  in  such  conveyances,  a  medley  of  he  inquires.  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ  ? — 
personages,  whose  countenances,  costumes^  '^  I  speak  as  a  fool,  I  am  more :  in  labours 
and  conversations,  furnished  ample  material  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure^ 
both  for  the  pen  of  the  satirist  and  the  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft,  &c.'' 
pencil  of  the  painter.    I  had  not  long  been  — 2  Cor.  xi.  23 — 28.    And  now,  as  thekf 
seated  before  an  addition  was  made  to  our  a  thorn  is  sometimes  given  in  the  fleshi 
party,  by  the  entrance  of  a  person  enveloped  lest  pride  should  exalt,  uid  the  condemoaf- 
in  a  large  travelling  doak.    He  bowed,  and  tion  of  the  devil  ensue.    ''  Yes,  sir,"  he 
silently  took  his  seat  immediately  opposite  continued,  **  even  to  the  present  day,  the 
where  I  sat.    I  perceived  on  bis  counten-  foct  Is  experienced,   <  the  servant  is  net 
ance  evident  traces  of  sorrow,  which  gave  to  greater  than  his  Lord/    If  I  am  not  weaiy- 
his  dark  complexion  a  tfaoughtfol  cast  that  ing  you,  a  few  words  relative  to  myself  will 
iotoested    me.    His    eye    was  generally  exemplify  the  statement  I  have  made,  and 
huried  beneath  a  scowling  brow,  that  was  serve  to  act  as  a  beacon  to  others,  while  it 
however  oocasioDadly  lit  up  by  a  fire  which  tends — 

circumstanoes  struck  out.     A  smile  did  but  *  To  tuert  eternal  providence. 

seldom  illume  his  physiogDomy)  and,  when  ^^^  i  ^^^^^y  t^o  ways  of  Ood  to  man.*  *' 

it  did,  it  was  neither  of  piesonre  nor  of        Having  assured  him  he  would  oblige  m^ 

toom,  bnt  evidently  of  pity,  occasioned  fay  by  the  statement,  he  thus  proceeded  : — 
^  engs^ments  or   convennttion  of   his        "The  call  of  friendship  induced  ^-   - 

Smow-^iavdlers.  short  time  since,  to  take  my  place  r 
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a  padtet  boat,  id  which  I  proceeded  to  the 
Hamber.  The  moniog  was  raw  and  damp, 
affording  strong  indications  that  one  of  those 
depressing  days  would  foUow,  which  are 
not  unfreqaent  in  oar  ooantry  in  the  month 
of  Febmary.  Immediately  on  getting  on 
board,  I  haurted  bdow  to  escape  the  chilling 
haze,  which  fell  thickly,  and  a  piercing  wind, 
whidi  blew  irom  the  coldest  point  of  the 
compass.  Neither  the  size  nor  nature  of 
the  accommodations  afforded,  nor  the  num- 
ber or  character  of  the  passengers  already 
on  board,  is  necessary  to  be  distinctly 
stated.  It  is  sufficient  to  obsenre,  in  re- 
ference to  the  former  particular,  they  did 
not  in  any  sense  rise  above  mediocrity,  but 
might  perhaps  fell  some  degrees  below  it ; 
whHe,  as  to  the  other,  nearly  eveiy  sitting 
place  was  occupied  prior  to  my  appearance. 
The  greater  part  of  tne  passengers  were  resi- 
dents in  the  town  we  were  leavinff,  and,  as 
fer  as  I  can  remember,  were  made  up  of  a 
pretty  equal  proportion  of  the  sexes;  if, 
however,  superiority  in  point  of  number 
could  be  claimed,  it  was  without  question 
found  on  the  feminine  side. 

<<I  am  an  admirer  of  female  eloquence, 
when  properly  managed,  and  like  those  who 
possess  an  ear  for  music,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  science,  am  frequently  pleased 
where  I  do  not  understand  it :  but  when  the 
charms  of  a  lady's  speech  descends  to  flippant 
loquacity,  it  becomes  both  unpleasant  and 
oflensive.  Often  have  I  experienced,  that 
what  I  should  decidedly  have  preferred,  has 
been  the  thing  I  have  not  possessed.  So  it 
was  at  the  period  to  which  I  now  refer.  For 
there  was  on«,  a  smart,  piquant,  forward 
Miss,  who  possessed  the  gift  of  utterance 
most  wonderfully,  who  could  and  did  dis- 
course with  deafening  volubility.  I  had 
frequently  heard,  and  doubt  not  have  fre- 
quently used  the  proverb,  **  What  cannot  be 
cured,  must  be  endured.''  I  was  now,  as 
indeed  I  often  have  been,  called  upon,  not 
to  philosophize  abstractedly  upon  it,  but  to 
practise  it  philosophically.  Four  hours  and 
a  half,  or  nve  hours,  of  such  confinement, 
appears  almost  an  endless  period.  Yet  it 
did  end,  and  we  reached  in  safety  the  an- 
cient sea-port  of  Hull,  and  a  most  welcome 
separation  of  companionship  instantly  took 

place. 

"  My  first  inquiry  on  landing  was,  at 
what  hour,  and  from  what  place,  the  steam 
vessel  by  which  I  was  to  proceed,  departed. 
On  each  of  these  interesting  particulars,  in. 
slant  information  was  given,  and,  bearing  on 
my  arm  my  travelling  cloak,  and  in  one 
hand  my  umbrella,  and  in  the  other  a  small 
portion  of  game,  I  entered  the  house  of 
call  pointed  out  to  me,  at  which  passengers 


put  up.  Tbere  I  deposited  my  luggage, 
and,  as  I  had  at  least  three  hours  upon  my 
hands,  according  to  the  information  I  had 
received,  before  the  packet  would  leave,  I 
determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  those  parts  of  the  town 
vrhioi  I  lad  not  previously  seen.  I  accord, 
ingly  sallied  forA,  and,  after  viewing  the 
chief  divisions,  and  fetiguing  myself  with 
my  ramble,  returned  to  the  pier  a  short  time 
hdore  the  appointed  hour,  to  inquire  after 
my  conveyance.  You  may  better  judge  of 
my  perplexity  than  I  can  describe  it,  v?hen 
I  inrorm  you,  that  the  information  I  had 
received  as  to  the  time  of  leaving  was  in- 
correct. Hie  vessel  had  sailed  upwards  of 
an  hour  already.  There  was  now  no  pos- 
sibility of  leaving  Hull  for  the  place  of  my 
destination,  until  the  following  day:  the 
only  resource  left  me,  to  preserve  myself  fiom 
that  torment  to  an  En^ishman,  eitnan,  was 
to  endeavour  to  forget  my  disappointment, 
and  reconcile  myself  to  my  circumstances. 

''Having  rested  my  body  awhile,  and 
amused  my  mind  with  the  occurrences  of 
the  day,  I  walked  round  the  spacious 
docks,  and,  with  mingled  emotions  of  as- 
tonishment and  natioial  pride,  gazed  upon 
this  comparatively  small  maritime  rendez- 
vous, which  seemed  silently  to  proclaim  to 
the  mind,  the  extent  of  commerce,  and 
means  of  wealth,  with  which  our  country  is 
fevoured.  But  a  more  exalted  feeling 
thrilled  through  my  bosom,  while  I  looked 
upon  a  sight,  honourable  alike  to  the  pious 
of  Hull,  and  the  land  of  my  birth — a  place 
for  prayer  floating  upon  the  waters,  for  the 
accommodation  and  welfere  of  '  those  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships ;'  and,  as  I  read 
with  unutterable  delight  in  ample  diaracters, 
'seamen's  floatikg  chapel,'  I  men- 
tally  exclaimed,  '  The  abundance  of  the 
sea  shall  be  converted  unto  thee.' 

"  From  thence  I  again  visited  some  of  the 

Erincipal  parts  of  the  town,  and,  attracted 
y  the  pleasantry  of  a  public  auctioneer,  I 
entered  liis  sale-room,  purchased  a  few 
articles,  and  then  hasted  to  the  inn  at  which 
I  intended  to  take  up  my  night's  abode. 
Not  wishing  to  mingle  with  an  indis- 
criminate company  who  might  visit  the 
house,  I  cheerfully  accepted  the  invitation 
Of  the  hostess  to  take  a  seat  in  what  was 
evidently  a  species  of  ganctum  sanctorum 
to  the  place.  I  now  took  such  refreshment 
as  was  necessary,  and  then  enjoyed,  what 
has  always  been  grateftil  to  me  in  an  hour 
of  relaxation,  a  gambol  with  a  sweet  child, 
the  heir  of  mine  host.  So  passed  the  even- 
ing, until  at  an  early  hour  I  retired  to  my 
chamber  to  seek — 
'  Tir'd  n«tare*i  tweet  reitorer,  balmy  deep.* 
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"  On  the  following  mornings  between  utterly  unknown.    Conceive  of  my  almost 

eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  I  left  my  inn,  crushing  astonishment :  but  that  is  iropos- 

and  with  intense  anxiety  watched  the  pre-  sible — no ;  the  most  imaginative  of  imagin- 

parations  which  were  making  for  leaving  ative  beings  would  fail  to  do  it,  while  I  read 

this  celebrated  port.    The  hour  at  length  the  following : — 

arrived  for  the  packet  to  start,  and  with  all  "  '  Rev.  and  dear  sir, 

convenient  speed  I  hasted  on  board.    Two  " '  Under  feelings  which  no  language  can 

short  hours  brought  roe  to  the  place  where  adequately  describe,  produced  by  the  as- 

tlie  coach  receives  its  passengers,  and  at  tounding  information  furnished  to  us  to-day, 

about  ten  o'clock  that  night  I  found  myself  (O  tell  it  not  in  Gath,)  that  you  were  re- 

comfortably  seated  with  my  invalid  friend  cognized  at  the  theatre  at  Hull,  on  Tuesday 

in  his  warm  and  well-stocked  study.  evening  last,  we  hastily  but  most  earnestly 

^  To  me  there  has  ever  been,  since  I  first  suggest  to  you  the  impropriety  of  returning 

knew  the  import  of  the  endearing  name  of  to  — ~.     Such  is   the  present  wretched 

^Jriendy*  inexpressible  charms,  a  mystic  feeling  of  our  immediate  friends,  and  such 

influence  in  friendship,  which  t  can  fully  the  excitement  produced    throughout  the 

feel,  but  cannot  describe :  my  whole  soul  town  by  this  sad  event,  that  any  attempt  on 

is  led  in  pleasing  captivity  by  it,  and,  like  a  your  part  to  occupy  the  pulpit  next  Lord's 

soporific  draught,  the  cares  and  turmoils  day,  under  any  circum$tances,  would  only 

of  life  are  annihilated  by  it.    Whatever  increase  the  excitement.        *        * 

some  may  conceive  of  the  assertion,  yet  *    '^<  With  hearts  almost  bleeding  with  grief 

I  hesitate  not  to  make  it,  that  I  am  a  dis-  for  the  irreparable  injury  the  cause  of  Christ 

ciple  of  Spencer  in  this  particular,   pre-  will  hereby  sustain,  we  subscribe  ourselves 

(erring  friendship  to  love.    The  heart  that    hastily  yours.'  . 

beats  not  high  with  friendship  is  not  capable  **  I  merely  glanced  over  a  part  of  this 

of  love :  some  rude  passion  it  may  indeed  epistle,  the  whole  I  had  not  power  to  read. 

possess,  misnamed  love ;  but  love  it  is  not.  My  first  feeling,  if  feeling  it  may  be  called, 

cannot  be.    The  celebrated  Tblly  has  well  was  of  an   overwhelming  order.     I  was 

observed,  that  'friendship  improves   and  stupified,  neither  knowing  what  I  said  or 

abates  misery,  by  doubling  our  joys  and  what  I  did.   Had  the  earth  yawned  beneath 

dividing  our  griefi.'    The  son  of  Sirach  my  feet,  my  astonishment  could  scarcely 

has  beautifully  expressed  the  influence  of  have  been  exceeded.    The  readily  received 

friendship :    *  A  faithful  friend  is  tlie  me-  evil  report,  and  tlie  coldness  with  which  the 

dicine  of  life.' — Eccl.  vi.  15.  What,  in  the  communication  closed,  unmanned  me.    I 

admired  writings  of  Horace  and  Epictetus,  directed  the    person    who    delivered   the 

can  compare  to  this  ?    Nothing  1  Steele  too  packet  to  take  the  refreshment  which  I  had 

has  said  with  great  force,  *  The  mere  well'  ordered  for  myself,  and  hasted  on  board, 

wishes  of  a  friend  give  a  man  constancy  although  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice 

and  courage  against  the  prevailing  force  of  of  my  friends.     Bold  in  my  innocency,  I 

enemies.'    The  well-known  and  interesting  determined  to  hasten  to  the  spot  of  accusa- 

historic  &ct  of  Damon  and  Pythias  imme-  tion,  and  meet  it  as  circumstances  might 

diately  rashes  to  the  mind,  and  with  Dr.  enable  me. 

Young  we  exclaim —  **  On  no  occasion,  perhaps,  was  the  poet's 

*n     1  ^x.   r^    ^f          ♦      *         ij.  meaning  better  understood  m  his  application 

Poor  is  the  friendleis  master  of  a  world.'  ^^  ^^  \^^^^^   .  j^^^  •  ^   winged'    to  time, 

^'The  time   which    I   was  capable  of  than  by  myself  during  the  painful  hoilrs 

spending   with  my  friend  was  brief,  not  which  intervened  betwixt  my  leaving  the 

comparatively,  but  in  reality.    My  visit,  place  where  the  packet  was  received,  and 

however,  had  its  influence  upon  him,  for  at  my  arrival  at  home.    Unexpectedly,  and 

my  depsurture  he  was  able  to  accompany  perhaps    rather    abruptly,   I   entered   the 

me  to  the  coach ;  while  I,  with  an  elasticity  apartment  in  which  the  gentlemen  by  whom 

of  feeling  I  had  not  recently  experienced,  I  had  been    addressed  were  assembled, 

journey^  back  towards  my  place  of  rest-  Never  shall  I  forget  my  feeling,  as  I  looked 

dence.    On  entering  the  inn  at  which  tra-  on  them ;  the  deep  workings  of  mental 

veliers  stop  until  the  vessel  is  ready  to  cross  anxiety  were  portrayed  in  each  countenance, 

the  Hamber,  I  ordered  some  refreshment;  although  in  different  degrees,  and  in  various 

and  scarcely  had  I  tasted  it,  before  an  in-  ways.   *'  Gentlemen,"  I  exclaimed,  as  soon 

quiry  was  made  for  me  by  name,  and  a  as  I  obtained  utterance,  ''I  feel  hurt  that  so 

packet  put  into  my  hand  bearing  my  address,  unworthy  an  opinion  should   have  been 

I  opened  it  with  haste,  at  a  loss  to  conceive  formed  of  my  character  by  you,  as  to  receive 

whence,  or  from  whom,  a  parcel  could  be  so  degrading  a  report :  however,  to  set  ^ — 

^vecied  for  me  to  a  place  where  I  was  minds  at  ease,  as  &r  as  possible^  i' 
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qoestioo,  before  I  enter  into  particulan — I 
deny  the  charge,  without  any  exception. 
Wbetlier,"  I  continued,  **  the  report  be 
the  product  of  erring  mistake,  or  designinff 
mischief,  or  by  whom  it  has  been  circulated, 
to  me  is  alike  unknown ;  oor  is  it  necessary 
I  should  at  present  direct  my  inquiries  to 
those  points.  As  my  character  and  your 
peace  are  both  concerned,  I  will  first  for- 
nish  you  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  my  time  has  been  spent 
from  my  leaving  this  place  until  my  return.'' 
I  then  particularly  and  carefully  stated  the 
manner  in  which  my  time  had  been 
divided  and  employed  as  far  as  I  could 
remember. 

**  After  having  so  done,  it  was  judged  ne- 
cessary that  the  person  by  whom  the  report 
had  been  circuLUed  should  be  seen :  this 
was  immediately  attended  to ;  when  I  found 
tliat  the  same  distinguished  personage  who 
bad  been  so  markedly  garmlous  during  my 
voyage  to  Hull,  had  again  been  putting  her 
astonishing  powers  into  exercise.  With  a 
pertinacity  which  deserved  a  better  cause, 
she  insisted  upon  the  correctness  of  her 
statement — that  on  entering  the  pit  of  the 
theatre,  on  the  evening  in  question,  she  not 
only  saw  me,  but,  on  her  looking  me  in  the 
face,  I  bowed  to  her.  This,  in  her  mind, 
was  evidence  amounting  to  demonstmtlon ; 
besides  which,  her  companions  (two  gentle- 
men) who  were  with  her,  likewise  saw  me; 
one  of  them,  she  admitted,  was  in  a  state  of 
inebriety;  but  the  other,  although  the  con. 
traiy  had  been  stated,  was  tober.  Every 
aigument  which  could  be  employed  to  con- 
vince her  of  the  possibility  of  being  mis- 
taken was  unavailing.  I  gave  her  credit, 
and  still  do,  for  stating  no  more  than  she 
was  convinced  in  her  mind  was  a  fiict ;  but 
as  nothing  could  be  done  to  convince  her  of 
her  mistake,  we  left  her  to  consult  upon  the 
steps  which  it  now  appeared  necessary 
should  be  taken.  After  a  variety  of  sug. 
gestions,  it  was  determined  that  one  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  high  character  in  the  town 
would,  it  was  certain,  secure  full  credence 
for  all  he  should  report,  and  whose  ample 
knowledge  of  human  affairs,  and  unais- 
serobled  piety,  rendered  him  eminendy 
qualified  for  the  business,  should  (having 
kindly  consented  to  do  so)  visit  Hull  on  the 
following  nK>raing,  and,  if  possible,  obtain 
from  the  inn-keeper,  where  I  had  stayed, 
such  information  as  might  prove  to  the 
public  the  incorrectness  of  the  tale. 

**  The  strong  excitement  of  my  feelings 
produced  effects  upon  my  system,  such  as  I 
have  not  to  the  present  moment  overcome, 
nor  do  I  expect  I  ever  shall,  until  my  spirit 
shall  enter  a  happier  region.   The  foUowing 


day  was  the  eve  of  the  sabbath :  calls  and 
messages  from  Christian  friends,  whose  kind 
sympathy  I  shall  never  forget,  were  frequent. 
A  feverish  anziefy  possewed  me,  to  know 
the  result  of  my  kind  friend's  journey : 
fearing,  as  I  did,  that  the  required  informa- 
tion might  not  be  obtained.  In  that  case, 
I  was  aware  that  I  had  nothing  to  depend 
on  for  my  justification,  but  my  own  asseve- 
ration that  I  was  not  in  the  theatre ;  and 
this,  I  felt  assured,  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
remove  tlie  impression  which  had  taken 
hold  on  the  minds  of  some.  During  tlie 
day,  various  observations  were  floating 
about,  and  not  a  few  of  them  truly  ludi- 
crous. 

*^  Among  numbers  in  the  place  which 
Kirk  White  has  immortalized,  as  the  **  little 
litigious  town,"  some  observed, '  Poor  man, 
perhaps  he  was  mistaken  in  the  building, 
and  took  it  for  a  place  of  worship ;'  but 
then, '  pt^  herCf  issuing  from  the  mouth  of 
the  doorkeeper,  cut  up  the  suppoatioo. 
Other  some  thought,  in  the  abundance  of 
their  compromising  good  nature,  that  there 
was  *  little  harm'  in  it,  even  admitting  the 
statement  to  be  a  fact,  and  therefore  con- 
ceived too  much  ado  was  made  about  it,  as 
if  the  gentleman  had  committed  murder; 
while  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
offered  the  apology,  that  *  I  Imd  taken  my 
place  in  the  pit,'  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
me  more  correctly  to  describe  from  the  press 
and  the  pulpit  the  '  bottomless  pit  1  A 
kindly  feeling  towards  roe,  I  believe, 
prompted  this  variety  of  opinion,  and,  al« 
though  I  desired  them  not,  I  felt  grateful  to 
their  authors. 

"  The  hour  at  length  arrived  when  I  was 
aware  the  gentleman  referred  to  would 
return.  Never  did  a  condemned  criminal, 
who  looked  for  a  reprieve,  count  with  more 
anxiety  the  lagging  periods  of  time.  I  laid 
my.  watch  on  the  table  before  me,  and 
ea^  with  a  nervous  sickness  upon  its  fece. 
The  hour  had  passed,  and  he  returned  ikot. 
I  bowed  my  knees,  and  prostmted  my  soul 
before  God,  and  sought  his  aid.  Pr»endy 
a  report  reached  me  that  ^all  was  right.' 
Yet  he  came  not.  What  the  import  of  the 
word  might  be,  I  feared  to  allow  myself  to 
think.  It  might  be  believed  that  all  was 
correct  which  had  been  stated ;  if  so,  my 
character,  my  all,  was  blasted,  and  by  what 
base  means.  At  length  the  quick  foot  of 
my  friend  caught  my  ear— he  entered — I 
fixed  my  eye  upon  his  countenance — I  saw, 
or  ikicied  I  saw,  that  the  deep  tinge  of 
sorrow,  whidh  rested  On  it  on  the  preening 
evening,  was  gone,  and  that  a  pleasing 
satisfaction  was  playing  in  its  stead. 
'^Wbat    information,   sir!"    I    inquiied| 
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*  hare  yoa  receiTed  T  'All  that  could  be 
desiredy  sir/  be  replied^  '  and  most  satis- 
fiictoiy/  At  that  expreanoo,  accompanied 
widi  a  wann  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  load 
fell  linom  my  spirit ;  I  could  scarcely  sustain 
my  fiedings,  and  I  breathed  my  silent  but 
ienrent  thanks  to  God. 

^  He  proceeded  to  infonn  me,  that,  after 
after  having  described  my  person  to  the 
keeper  of  the  inn,  he  asked  if  he  remem- 
bered such  a  gentleman  having  been  at  bis 
boose  on  such  an  evening?  He  replied  to 
him  in  the  affirmative*  siding,  *  The  gen- 
tleman came  in,  sir,  while  we  were  at  tea, 
the  usual  time  of  which  is  six  o'clock,  it 
m^t  have  been  a  few  minutes  after,  though 
many  it  could  not  have  been ;  he  remained 
in  my  house  the  whole  of  the  evening,  and 
at  about  ten  retired/  *  Having  stated 
this  much/  said  my  friend,  *  he  turned,  and 
called  his  wife,  who,  when  she  appeared, 
corroborated  in  every  particular  the  state- 
ments of  her  husband.' 

^  Ad  alibi  was  thus  satisfiictorily  proved, 
as  the  time  stated,  that  I  was  discovered  in 
the  theatre,  was  from  seven  until  abomt  ten 
minntes  after.  This  pleasing  information 
was  the  same  night  laid  before  a  meeting 
ooDvened  for  the  purpose,  and  received  by 
eveiy  one  widi  unmigned  delight.  The 
not  day  I  punned  my  usual  labours, 
allfaoi^h  but  little  fit  for  my  engagements^ 
thankful  that  I  had  promptly  met  the  alle- 
gation, and  that  deliverance  had  been  ex- 
perienced from  Him  who  is  *  a  veiy  pre- 
sent hdp  in  time  of  trouble,'  and  who  has 
promised,  if  we  call  upon  him, '  he  will 
deliver  us.' " 

Hene  my  friend  ceased.  A  bright  tear 
stood  in  his  eye,  he  was  evidendy  ^ected. 
My  own  vision  was  obscured  by  some 
drops  I  ooold  not  restrain,  which  gave  evi- 
dence that  I  had  not  been  an  inattentive  or 
anafiected  listener  to  his  interesting  relation. 
A  variety  of  reflections  passed  through  my 
mind.  Which  I  forbear  to  state,  leaving  it 
with  yoofsdf  to  furnish  such  as  the  impor- 
tance of  die   cjicnmstances  immediately 


THE  BBV.  JOHH  TRAPP,  A.M.,  AND  BIS 
COMMENTARY. 

Few,  after  writing  so  voluminously,  and  so 
modi  to  the  pmrpoie,  as  this  learned,  pious, 
and  jodidoos  author,  have  had  so  little 
written  of  tfiem.  I  do  not  find  him  even 
nendoned  in  any  biogn^)hical  work,  though 
his  gtaodson.  Dr.  Joseph  Trapp,  made  some 
fis:are  in  die  literary  annals  ot  queen  Anne. 
Chafanecs  aays  die  doctor's  fiither  ¥ras  rector 


of  Whitchurch,  who,  it  appean,  was  our 
author's  eldest  son.  The  title-pages  of  his 
commentary  infonn  us,  he  was  some  time  of 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and  preacher 
of  the  word  of  God  at  Weston  upon  Avon, 
Gloucestershire.  This  parish,  in  1808,  is 
said  in  Capper's  Topographical  Dictionary, 
to  contain  20  houses,  and  118  inhabitants. 

It  appears,  from  an  incidental  allusion  to 
the  gunpowder  plot,  which  he  remembered, 
and  which  he  informs  us  took  place  when 
he  was  four  years  old,  that  Mr.  Trapp  was 
bom  in  1601,  two  years  before  the  oeath  of 
queen  Elizabeth. 

Of  his  early  years  and  education,  little  is 
known,  beyond  an  occasional  reference  in 
his  great  work.  On  Revelation  v.  9,  we 
read :  <'  Oh  I  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
fall  afresh  upon  the  study  of  the  Revelation, 
had  I  strength  to  do  it,"  said  my  reverend 
old  master  unto  me,  a  little  afore  his  death ; 
Mr.  John  Ballam,  I  mean,  minister  of  the 
word  for  many  yeais  at  Evesham,  where  I 
heard  him  (in  my  childhood)  preaching  many 
a  sweet  sermon  upon  the  second  and  third 
diapters  of  this  book.''  Dkewise,  in  his  **Com* 
mon  Place  of  Alm»^  at  the  end  of  his  Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,  after  commending 
a  great  many  worthies  distinguished  for  their 
liberality,  he  observes :  '*  Neither  may  I 
here  foiget  that  late  reverend  man  of  God, 
Mr.  John  Ballam,  pastour  of  the  church  at 
Evesham,  (my  spiritual  &.ther,  and  bounti. 
fill  benefiictor,)  nor  yet  Mr.  Simon  Trappe, 
late  minister  of  God's  word  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  my  dear  and  near  kinsman  both 
in  the  flesh  and  in  the  faith." 

Some  account  of  the  author  is  fomished 
in  an  Epistle  to  the  Reader  by  Samuel 
Clarke.  It  states  that  he  preached  con- 
stantly, even  when  he  had  the  care  of  a 
public  school ;  that  in  the  bloody  times  he 
toffeied  much,  and  shrouded  himself  in  the 
army  of  the  parliament,  where  he  laboured 
daily  among  the  soldiers.  It  says,  the  author 
is  well  known  in  the  church  of  Christ  by  some 
former  labours  of  his.  I  find  references 
accordingly  to  his  **  Lave  Tokens,'^  and 
«*  The  Afflicted  Man's  Leswru,"  m  his 
Note  on  Eccles.  vii.  14.  Other  articles  of 
his,  with  quaint  titles  are,  I  think,  glanced 
at  elsewhere,  but  none  of  them  have  I 
ever  seen. 

It  appears  from  Dogard's  poetical  address 
to  the  *^  Learned  Reverend  Author,"  in 
Vol.  V.  that  he  published  first,  his  Notes  on 
John,  and  afierwards  those  on  the  whole 
New  Testament.  Home  (who  seems  to 
have  seen  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament 
only)  says, ''  Tirapp  on  the  New  Testament, 
first  edition,  is  dated,  London,  1647,  2  v^i* 
quarto."  It  must  then  have  beenatprp^ 
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the  author  was  forty-six  years  years  of  age,  ?*>*"  *»f^>f*4«  ^**^  *^*  ?''*^  *^** Tf  Ji"**' 

jT^                 I    f       .L    J     *u    r/^u    !!!?¥  Kept  buried  In  hlB  close  and  envious  breast ; 

and  two  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  1.  y^^^n  t^^i  t^e  Bible  did  keep  home,  and  dwell 

The  copy  of  the  Notes  on  the  New  Testa-  ImprisonM  with  bit  reader  in  one  ceil ; 

man*    in    mv    TVMSMsion     i«    t\u*t*A     Ifi'ifi  When  flamei  did  wmUh  light ;  wlien  bat  to  try 

ment   in    my    po^ession,    is    aatea    lOdO,  And  seek  for  troth  was  down-rlghtheresle; 

second  edition.     The  nrst  part,   consisting  when  unknown  language  did  amuse  the  throng, 

of  Notes   on   the  EvaneelistS  and  Acts,  is  And  Laline  was  alone  the  holy  tongue. 

w  \^"«=»  "  >,  I       ,  «»|5«»»"  ""**  "*-    9  3m  ,j„gg           1,1^,5  endeavours  now  have  made 

dedicated  to  Colonel  John  Brydges,  governor  Ti,e  nigjii  to  iiy.  and  have  dispeii'd  the  shade, 

of  Warwick  castle,  and  one  of  the   com-  A  fires  our  conduct  now,  from  heaven  sent ; 

miito^  nf  oafptv       Thp  Notpq   Oil  thp  Npw  Our  jrulde  and  comfort,  not  our  punishment," 

mittee  ot  safety,     ine  woies  on  ine  wew  p  j^^^  TaAPP,  m.a.  Rector  qf  ivhUchwch, 
Testament  were  wntten,  it  appears,  when 

the  aathor  was  under  the  protection  of  the  It  appears  from  the  concluding  note  on 

colonel.    Though  attached  to  the  constitu--  Genesis,  which   is  dated  July    11,1643, 

tion,  I  sliould  think  his  politics  were  odt  that  the  author  was  liberated  four  months 

sufficiently  violent  to  serve  the  interest  of  before,  and  wrote  his  observations  on  that 

the  royalists,  who  appear  to  have  forc^  him  book,  consisting  of  236  small  folio  pages, 

to  put  himself  under  the  wing  of  ^e  par-  during  that  period,  "amid  manifold  fears 

liament.  and  detractions,  at  spare  hours ;''  and  pur* 

The  second  part  of  the  volumQ/l)eginning  posely  to  testify  his  thankfulness  to  God, 

with  the  Epistles,  is  dedicated  to  his  much  his  Almighty  deliverer,  and  to  those  whom 

honoured  fiuher,  Mr.  John  I^ey,  preacher  at  he  was  pleased  to  use  as  instruments  of  his 

Budwoith  in  Cheshire,  a|Ad    one  of  the  much^ndeared  liberty, 

venerable  Assembly ;  author,  he  says,  of  The  second  volume,  consisting  of  anno- 

Notes  on  the  Pentateuch.    He  alludes  to  tatious,  beginning  with  Ezra,  and  ending 

his  **  adoption,*'  but  in  what  sense  does  not  witli  the  Psalms,  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Edward 

appear.    His  "  Marrow  of   many  Good  Leigh,  author  of  the  Critica  Sacra,  and 

Authors,''  at  the  close  of  tlie  volume,  is  dated  1656,  atWelford.  The  author  returns 

dated  1655.    The  advectisement  is  without  his  patron  thanks  for  freely  beneficing  and 

date,  but  he  speaks  of  being  in  trouble  from  fairly  encouraging  his  eldest  son.     The  third 

^  irrational  and  irreligious  men."  is  dedicated  to  the  Stephenses  of  Sadbury, 

The  first  volume  of  his  Notes  on  the  Old  and  bears  date,  Welford,  Oct.  24, 1659. 

Testament,  second  edition,  is  dated  1662.  The  fourth  volume,  dated  1654,  is  appa- 

Dugsurd's  addi^ss  to    the    book  is  dated  rently  of  the  first  edition.    It  has,  prefixed, 

August  8, 1649,  which  perhaps  points  out  a  short  Latin  dedication  to  Dr.  John  Owen, 

nearly  the  date  of  the  nrst  edition.    Tliis  vice-chancellor  of  Christ  church.    The  pre- 

volume  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Charles  Lee,  face,  written  by  John  Bryan  and  Obadiah 

deputy  lieutenant  of  Warwick,  and  to  Lady  Grew,    is    dated   Coventry,    August    29, 

Mary  Lee,  of  Bilseley.     These   dedica-  1654.    They  quote  this  aphorism  from  a 

tions  have  a  singular  but  pleasing  appear,  piece  by  Dr.  Fealty,  entitled,  the  Tree  of 

ance,  one  in  Italics,  the  other  in  Roman,  Saving  Knowledge:  **  Scripture  is  of  itself 

and  arranged  in  parallel   columns,    with  abundantly  sufficient  for  us,  but  we  are  not 

*'  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  be  multiplied,''  sufficient  for  it,  without  the  help  of  arts 

placed  across  the  page,  so  as  to  suit  both  and  libereU  sciences ;"  and  excellently  ob- 

personages — and  between  their  titles  and  serve — ''  We  cannot  sufficiently  conceive  or 

the  addresses  themselves.    The  author  ac-  declare  the  works  of  God  without  natural 

knowledges  the  kindness  of  the    knight's  philosophy,  nor  law  of  God  without  moral, 

fisUher  towards  him  forty  years  before.    At  nor  his  attributes  without  metaphysicks,  nor 

the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  entire  the   dimensions  of  the  ark    without  the 

work,  his  son  was  beneficed,  as  appears  from  mathematicks,  nor  the  songs  of  Sion  without 

the  signature  to  an  address  to  his  *'  Honoured  musick  and  poetry :  we  cannot  interpret  the 

Father,  on  his  Commentaries  upon  the  whole  text  without  grammar,  analyze  it  without 

Bible."    These  lines  do  equal  credit  to  the  logic,  presse  and  apply  it  without  rhetorick, 

work  they  are  designed  to  honour,  and  to  These  it  hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 

the  good  feelings  and  poetical  talents  of  the  Ghost  to  use  in  the  penning  of  scripture,  to 

writer  : —  shew  their  usefulnesse  in  their  opening ;  and 

who  can  understand  or  expouna  prophesies 

••  Thus  from  the  mattered  cloud  does  lightning  fly  already  fulfilled,  and  to  be  accomplish't. 

And  dazzles  with  wing'd  flames  the  daring  eye ;  •*!.     *    •     •  u*  •   *           c  ^   u--*        t      a 

Thus,  when  the  pictnre's  veil  is  drawn,  the  sight  Without  insight  into  profane  history  ?     As 

Is  flird  with  equal  wonder  and  delight  for  knowledge  in  the  tongues,  he  deserves 

How  do  we  owe  onr  better  part  to  you  to  have  hU  tonme  cut  out  that  dar«>a  hut 

Who  mysteries  present  to  common  view !  *"  "^^^  *"*  longue  cui  oui  inai  aares  pui 

Now  Motet  is  all  light,  as  when  he  came  mutter  a  word  against  it     JJulctUS  €X  tpso 

CrownM  with  reflections  of  an  heavenly  beame.  fonte  " 

Time  was  when  truth  eclips'd  in  darkness  layf  •f    ,,. '.        ,          ....       •      •   .     j       j  ■ 

▲t  if  all  scripture  were  Apocnpha :  This  volume  IS  likewise  mtroduced  by  an 
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address  from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Clarke,  mends  the  diligence  of  '^the  present  parh'a* 

and  dated  from  "  his  study  in  Threadneedle  ment/'  In  the  margin  are  these  words,  **  this 

street,  July  27,  1654.    He  tliinks  fit  to  teH  was  written  an.  1646.''  He  remarks :  <<The 

the  christian  reader  that  **  besides  the  golden  parliament  in  the  25th  of  Edwardlll.  is  known 

eloquence,  sweet  similitudes    and  fitly  ap-  to  posterity  by  the  nzme  jof  henedictum  piir» 

piied  histories,  which   thou  shak  find  in-  liamentum  ;  so  shall  the  present  parliament, 

terwoven  through  all  this  work,  thou  shalt  for  the  continual  attendance  upon  the  Lord's 

meet  with  more,  for  exposition  and  opening  work,  bending  themselves  to  the  business, 

of  the  difficult  texts,  in  this,  than  in  most  of  (as  the  word  signifies)  and  holding  out 

his  former  commentaries Besides,  tlie  therein  with  unparalleled   patience."     But 

author  is  now  grown  aged,  and  so  better  what  can  be  more  uncertain  than  political 

experienced  in  this  kind  of  writing  than  speculations?   Mr.  Trapp  alludes  here  to  the 

formerly."  tong  parliament,  for  his  note  was  written 

Never  surely  was  an  author  more  happy  three  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
in  availing  himself  of  historical  facts  and  The  word  "parliament"  in  my  copy  is  under- 
passing  events  in  illustrating  scripture.  Thus,  scored,  and,  after  the  note,  I  find  this  entry 
on  £zek.  xvii.  3«    ^^  A  great  eagle  with  in  quaint-looking  writing  :    ^  If  he  means 

great  wings y Monarchs^  as  eagles,  the  parliament  then   of  England,  he  is 

have   quick    eyes,    long   talons,  fly  high  deceived,  for  they  were  most  of  them  rfe- 

pitcbes,  aim  at  great  matters^  strive  to  get  servedh/  hanged.      On  the  transactions  of 

above  all  others,  chuse  themselves  high  and  that  period  there  will  perhaps  ever  be  a  di. 

firm  seats The    Spaniard  was  well  versity  of  opinion. 

laughed  at  by  Captain  Drake  and  his  forces,-        No  character  is  more  familiar  to  the 

when  tliey  took   Saneto  Domingo,  1585,  readers  of  our  immortal  dramatist,  than  that 

and  found  in  the  town-hall  the  king  of  of  Justice  SImUow,  who  is  allowed  to  have 

Spain's  arms,  and  under  them  a  globe  of  been  founded  on  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 

the  woiid,  out  of  which  issued  (not  a  well-  The  vanity,  pedantry,  and  garrulity  of  the 

plumed  eagle,  but)  a  flying  horse,  with  the  county  magistrate  certainly  render  him  in 

inscription,  Non  sufficit  orhis.    We  could  Shakspeare's  hands  an  object  of  continual 

not  so  well  bridle  his  pegasus  at  Saneto  laughter."    The  cause  of  the  poet*s  resent- 

Domiitgo,  (yet  we  put  a  stop  to  him  at  ment  need  not  be  related;  but  whatever 

Jamaica,)  but  we  have  lately  pulled  his  might  have  been  Sir  Thomas's  defects,  the 

plumes  in  Flanders  to  some  purpose,  by  following  note  of  Mr.  Trapp,  on  Matt.  viii.  6. 

gaining  from  him  Dunkirk,  (now  held  by  portrays   such  of  his  excellencies   as  his 

Sie  Eolith)  and  likewise  Berghen,  another  greatest  enemies  might  be  happy  to  have 

place  of  great  strength,  now  held  by  the  ascribed   to  them.     *'  Lordy  my  servant 

French,  the  good  news  whereof  came  to  us  lieth  at  home,^^  &c.    Not  thrown  out  of 

yesterday,  being  June  27,  1658.    Praised  doors,  nor  cast  sick  into  a  comer,  to  sink  or 

be  the  holy  name  of  God  for  ever."  swim,  for  any  care  his  master  would  take  of 

So     on    Nehemiah    xiii.    12. — ''  Then  him  :    No,  nor  left  to  be  cured  at  his  own 

brought  all  Judah,    Then,  when  there  was  charges.    The  good  centurion  was  not  a 

no  other  remedy.    There  must  be  compuU  better  man  than  a  master.    So  was  that 

soiy  means,  or  ministers  shall  be  poorly  renowned  Sir  Thomas  Ijucy,  late  of  Charle* 

maintained...... If  once  they  be  brought  cot  in  Warwickshire,  to  whose  singular 

to  live  upon  the  people's  boievolence,  they  commendation  it  was    in   mine    hearing 

shall  have  a  poor  life  of  it.    Once  (in  times  preached  at  his  funeral,  and  is  now  since 

of  popery)  there  was  need  of  a  statute  of,  published  by  my  much  honoured  firiend. 

Mortmain,  providing  that  they  sfaoidd  give  Mr,  Robert  Hmris,  that  (among  many 

no  more  to  the  church.    But  now 'tis  other-  others  that  would  dearly  miss  him)  a  house^ 

wise :  these  last  and  worst  times  have  scene  fill  of  servants  had  lost,  not  a  master,  but  a 

the  springs  of  bounty,  like  Jordan,  turned  physician,  who  made  their  sickness  his,  and 

back;  which  heretofore  did  run  so  fresh  and  his  cost  and  physic  theirs.    Or,  as  (mine 

fist  into  the  dmrch.    Our  statesmen  have  alter  ego)  mine  entirely  beloved  kinsman, 

ministers'  maintenance  now  under  debate ;  Mr,  ^omas  Dugard,  expresseth  it  in  his 

and  much  lifting  there  is  by  a  levelling  elegant  epitaph,  <<  His  servants'  sickness 

party,  (not  withoirt  a  Jesuite  to  help  them)  was  his  sn^mpat/iy,  and  their  recovery  his 

at  tythes  and    college-lands.    The   Lord  costJ* 

direct  our  riilers,  and  preserve  us  out  of  the         But  what  I  most ,  of  all  admire  in  Mr. 

hands  of  these  teUeful  harpyes."    A  note  in  Tcapp,  is  his  skilful  diligence  in  ascertaining, 

the  margin  says,  ''this  was  written  July  30,  fllustrating,  and  establishing  the  literal  '^"'^ 

A.D.  1653."  connected  sense  of  scripture.    His 

In  lus  note  on  Romans  xiii.  0.  hecom^  gious  scholarship  and  diversified 
2d,  series,  no.  5.— vol.  i.  2  f  149.— vol 
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are  honestly  and  indefatigably  pointed  to  history  of  navigatioit. 

this  great  object.    At  Uie  same   time  he 

is  one  of  those  observant  authors,  that  im-  The  antiquity  of  naval  architecture  is  proved 
bodies  in  his  pages  he  ideas  of  his  own,  in  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  of  all  records, 
as  well  as  those  of  all  former  times.  Never,  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  struc^ 
surely,  was  a  writer  more  successful  in  ture  and  use  of  the  ark  would  be  soon  for— 
illuminating  the  darkest  passages,  and  turn-  gotten,  by  the  descendants  of  those  who 
ing  to  practical  account  such  as  escape  an  were  preserved  by  it  from  the  devouring 
ordinary  reader.  His  well-fumished  mind  flood.  Vast  and  wonderful  as  the  vessel 
cashiered  every  thing  like  prosing  and  pro-  was,  it  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
lixity.  Though  his  theological  views  are  transporting  persons  and  goods  from  one 
occasionally  tinctured  with  Calvinism,  we  shore  to  another.  If,  therefore,  necessity 
observe  no  wresting  of  the  scriptures  to  sup-  be  the  mother  of  invention,  the  means,  by 
port  any  hypothesis.  He  removes  diffi-  which  the  worid  had  been  repeopled,  could 
cutties,  that  holy  writ  may  inform  the  head,  not  fail  to  be  remembered  with  veneration, 
and  mend  the  heart.  Should  any  be  dis-  and  consequently  to  be  made  an  object  of 
posed  to  lay  undue  stress  on  passages  ap-  imitation  under  all  circumstances,  where 
parently  favourable  to  high  Calvinism,  they  the  adoption  of  it  as  a  model  became  ex- 
would    do  well   to  keep  others   in  view  pedient. 

of  a  contrary  tendency.    Thus,  on  Eccles.        That  such  was  the  case  is  put  beyond  all 

viii.  8. — ''  He  is  the  Saviour  of  all  merij  doubt,  by  the  religious  honours  paid  to  the 

1  Tim.  iv.  10 — not  of  eternal  preservationy  ark  among  different  nations,  widely  sepa- 

but  of  temporal  reservation,  that  his  elect  rated  from,  and  having  no  intercourse  with, 

may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  and  reprobates  each  other.    Some  of  these  were  accus- 

may  have  this  for  a  bodkin  at  their  hearts  tomed  to  carry  about  small  navicular  shrines, 
one  day,  I  was   in  a  fair  possibility  of    and  even  to  build  their  temples  in  the  form 

being  delivered/*     This  appears  to  have  of  ships.     Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  the 

been  one  of  his  standing  sentiments,  as  Egyptian  king  Sesostris  constructed  a  vessel 

appears  from  his  note  on  2  Thess.  i.  8.  which  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits 

'*  And  that  obey  not  the  gospel :    This  is  in  length  ;  that  it  was  made  of  cedar,  and 

the  grand  sin  of  this  age,  John  iii.  19.    No  covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver, 
sin  will  gripe  so  in  hell  as  this.    This  will        This  extraordinary  and  magnificent  struc- 

be  a  bodkin  at  the  heart  one  day — I  might  ture  could  not  have  been  intended  for  a 

have  been  delivered ;  but  I  have  willingly  maritime  purpose,  as  the  situation  in  which 

cut  the  throat  of  my  poor  soul,  by  refusing  it   stood  was   the   inland   district    of  the 

those  rich  offers  cepeatedly  made  to  me  in  Thebais,  so  named  firom  Thebah,  the  ark. 

the  gospel."  What  is  very  remarkable,  there  are  yet  the 

On  the  whole,  with  all  deference  to  the  ruins  of  a  similar  temple  still  existing  near 

invaluable  labours  of  others  since  his  time,  Dundalk,  in  Ireland.    Its  form  is  that  of  a 

I  cannot  but  think  Mr.  Trapp*s  commentary  mutilated  galley,  and  such  is  the  appellation 

deserving  a  place  among  those  of  the  first  by  which  it  is  distinguished  among  the  Irish 

class — ^it  ranks  high  in  my  estimation,  as  to  this  day. 

the  most  excellent  I   ever  consulted  for        The  reverence  for  the  ark  must  have  ex- 

every  thing  a  work  of  the  kind  should  be.  tended   its  practical  use  on  the   element 

Every  preacher,  in  particular,   who  feels  which  it  may  be  said  to  have  commanded, 

it  incumbent  on  him  to  inculcate  the  true  Accordingly,  we  read  that  ''  the  posterity 

sayings  of  God,  and   who  deserves  the  of  Japhet  divided  among  themselves  the 

character  of  ''  preacher  and  expounder  of  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  every  one  after  ^his 

God's  holy  word,^  will  find  in  Mr.  Trapp  tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their  nations,'' 

the  richest  assistance.    It  would  be  an  un-  Gen.  x.  5.     Now,  his  colonization   could 

dertaking  worthy  of  an  age  in  which  the  not  have    been    accomplished,    however 

grammatical  sense  of  holy  writ  is  appealed  near  the  islands  might  be  to  each  other, 

to  as  the  test  of  religious  doctrine,  to  per-  without  vessels,  and  some  skill  in  the  ma- 

forro  an  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  this  nagement  and  direction  of  them,  in  the  day 

admirable  writer,  by  removing  some  passages  by  oars  or  sails,  and  in  the  night  by  obser- 

rather  adapted  to  his  day  than  the  present ;  vation  of  the  stars.    Thus  hr,  the  earliest 

exchanging  some  words  now  obsolete  for  existing  history  of  those  ages  enables  us  to 

others  more  modem ;   and  presenting  the  trace  the  origin  of  navigation ;  but  of  long 

five  portable  folios  to  the  public  in  a  form  voyages  we  meet  with  no  account  to  be  relied 

calculated  for  general  purchase  and  perusal,  on,  either  as  to  time  or  object,  till  about  the 

John  Callaway.  reign  of  Solomon.    Here,  however,  poetry 

St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  and  fable^  when  cautiously  trusted  may, 
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Serve  to  enliyen  the  inquiry,  if  not  to  supply 
the  delect  of  evidence. 

Among  the  legends  of  classical  antiquity^ 
one  of  the  most  fisimous  is  that  of  the  Ar- 
gonautic   expedition.      The  object  of  this 
enterprise  was  to  recover  from  i£etes,  king 
of  Colchb,  the  golden  fleece,  which  Phrixus 
had  consecrated  to  Mars,  after  sacrificing 
to  the  deity  tlie  ram  that  had  conveyed  him 
across  the  Hellespont,  to  avoid  the  wrath  of 
Ino.    Pelias,  king  of  loleus,  fearing  that 
his  relative  Jason  would  supplant  him  in 
the  government,  commanded  him  to  sail  to 
Colchis,  and  bring  from  thence  the  fleece, 
which  was  under  the  care  of  a  dragon  that 
never  slept.     Tlius  commissioned,  Jason 
employed  Argus  the  son  of  Phrixus,  to 
build  a  ship,  which  was  named  from  him, 
the  Argo.      Every  thing  being  complet- 
ed, the  two  adventurers,  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  most  intrepid  Grrecian  youths^ 
departed  with  a  fair  wind  from  Pagasse. 
Previous  to  embarkation,  however,  Chiron, 
a  £unoos  astronomer,  was  consulted,  who 
gave  the  heroes  proper  instructions  for  their 
guidance,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  his 
daughter  £ippo,  framed  for  their  use  a 
8ph«ne;  but  the  credit  of  this  invention  is 
given  by  some  writers  to  Musaeus.    On  this 
sphere,  which  was  the  first  ever  constructed, 
the  stars  were  formed  into  asterisms,  that 
the  Argonauts  on  inspection  might  with  cer- 
tainty direct  their  course  in  this  perilous 
voy^.    At  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  in 
obedienoe  to  the  counsel  of  Chiron,  the 
adventurers  set  sail ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
route  they  took,  either  in  going  or  returning, 
the  ancients  who  have  written  the  history 
differ  greatly.    Tlie  general  account  makes 
them  coast  along  the  shore  of  Macedonia 
to  Thrace,  and   thence  to  the  Bosphorus. 
Here  were  two  rocks,  called  the  Cyanean 
and  the  Sympligades,  which  dashed  against 
each  other  with  such  violence  as  to  render 
it  nearly  impossible  for  the  smallest  vessel 
to  pass  between  them.    In  this  exigency  the 
voyagers  let  loose  a  dove,  which  flew  with 
such  rapidity,  that  the  f<^Uhers  of  its  tail 
alooe  were  brushed  by  the  collision  of  the 
rocks.    Encouraged  by  this,  the  Argonauts 
^tered  the  passage,  and  cleared  it  with 
little  damage. 

On  their  arrival  at  Colchis,  they  demanded 
the  golden  fleece ;  which  Metes  refused,  unless 
Jason  would  undertake  to  tame  to  the 
plough  certain  brazen-hoofed  fiery  bulls, 
and  to  90W  the  ground  with  the  remaining 
teeth  of  the  serpent  slain  by  Cadmus  at 
Thebes.  Such  were  the  conditions  required 
hy  ffietes,  and  accepted  by  Jason,  who,  with 
the  help  of  Media,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
^^Mim,  subdued  the  bulls,  escaped  the 


fury  of  the  armed  men  generated  by  the 
teeth  of  the  serpent,  and,  having  laid  asleep 
the  guardian  dragon,  succeeded  in  canying 
off  the  prize,  together  with  the  princess. 

i^etes,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  the  fleece 
and  his  daughter,  pursued  the  Argonauts, 
who,  however,  escaped  by  taking  a  circuit- 
ous route,  and,  on  their  return  home,  con. 
secrated,  their  ship  to  Neptune. 

Though  this  relation  is  palpably  mytho- 
logical throughout,  many  writers,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  have  treated  it  as  historic  truth ; 
and  some  men,  of  the  first  repute  for  science, 
have  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  by  calcu- 
lation, when  the  expedition  actusdly  took 
place.  Petavius  fixed  its  date  in  the  year 
1226  before  Christ;  while  Newton  brought 
it  down  to  the  year  937,  that  is,  about 
twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 
On  this  visionary  basis,  our  illustrious  phi- 
losopher even  formed  a  system  of  chrono- 
logy ;  to  support  which,  he  took  infinite 
pains,  by  bringing  together  all  the  lights 
that  could  be  obtained  from  the  oldest 
Greek  writers,  and  the  scattered  fragments, 
relating  to  the  Argonauts,  that  were  pre- 
served by  different  compilers.  His  prin- 
cipal authority  is  the  unknown  author  of  a 
work  called  uigantimachia,  quoted  by  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus.  From  such  a  doubtful 
source  did  Sir  Isaac  draw  what  has  been 
termed  his  astronomical  argument. 

Next,  it  is  assumed  by  Newton,  that  Chiron, 
the  oracle  of  the  Argonauts,  was  a  practical 
astronomer,  and,  either  invented  tlie  sphere, 
or  was  at  least  the  first  that  disposed  the 
stars  into  constellations,  which  he  performed 
for  the  use  of  the  Argonauts,  who  were  to 
sail  by  night.  Newton  next  supposes  that 
Chiron  placed  his  colures  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  middle  of  the  signs  Cancer  and 
Capricorn,  over  the  back  of  Aries,  and 
through  Chels.  In  the  same  hypothetic 
strain,  the  great  calculator  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  un- 
known in  the  time  of  Eudoxus ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, when  he  made  the  colures  pass  througii 
the  middle  of  the  signs,  as  Hipparchus  says 
he  did,  it  was  no  more  than  supposing  that 
they  continued  in  the  same  place  where  they 
had  been  originally  fixed  by  Chiron.  The 
conclusion  of  the  argument  is,  that,  as  the 
equinox  retrogrades  fifty  seconds  in  a  year, 
and  one  degree  in  seventy-two  years,  there- 
fore, by  counting  back  from  the  beginning 
of  1690,  when  the  star  called  Prima  Arietis, 
was  in  Aries  twenty-eight  degrees,  fifty-one 
minutes,  it  will  place  the  Argonautic  voyage 
in  the  period  assigned  for  it ;  that  is,  within 
one  thousand  years  of  the  Christian  era. 

Notwithstanding  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  this  ingenious  scheme,  neit' 
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oalculatioDS  tbemselveS)  nor  the  high  repu* 
tatioo  of  the  illustrious  author,  could  keep  it 
up.  The  foundation  was  sandy,  and  every 
prop,  aflixed  to  support  the  hypothesis,  tou 
tered  and  fell  with  it  to  the  ground.  The 
passage  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  on 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid>  mentions  yows 
and  propitiatoiy  sacrifices,  in  oonnectioa 
with  the  ffKintara  oXvfiirti,  which  Chiron 
and  his  gifted  daughter  Hippo  provided : 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  instead  of  plani* 
spheres,  the  Argonauts  received  horoscopes 
or  astrological  configurations,  to  encourage 
them  in  their  enterprise ;  and  that  nothing 
else  could  be  meant  by  the  hirtorians  and 
poets  who  have  celebrated  this  adventure. 
Thus,  the  inference  from  science  is  demo, 
lished  at  a  stroke ;  and  the  rest  of  the  his* 
tory  is  doomed  to  a  similar  fate.  The  whole 
tale^  in  short,  is  only  a  poetic  and  highly 
coloured  allegory  or  mythos  of  tlie  renewed 
of  the  worid  by  means  of  the  aric,  the  safe^ 
of  which  was  augured  in  the  mission  of  thie 
dove. 

But  fictitious  as  the  story  of  this  voyage 
is,  in  its  details  it  shews  the  early  practice 
of  building  and  navigating  ships;  for  all 
fabulous  representations  are  drawn  from 
things  and  customs  m  fiuniliar  use  and 
observation. 

Another  poetic  evidence  to  the  same 
effect  we  have  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
It  is  beside  the  present  purpose  to  enter 
into  the  history  of  Homer,  or  the  question 
so  much  agitated,  of  the  reality  of  the 
Trojan  war.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  object 
of  this  inquiry,  that  two  of  the  oldest  poems 
extant  are  full  and  accurate  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  shipping,  and  the  art  of  practical 
seamanship.  If  Homer  had  not  been  tlio- 
roughly  acquainted  with  nautical  af&irs,  he 
never  could  have  given  such  exquisitely 
painted  pictures  as  he  has  done ;  particu-* 
larly  in  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  which 
the  learned  Bryant  conceives,  vnth  great 
reason,  to  be  a  veiled  history  of  the  poet's 
own  adventures.  What,  for  instance,  can 
be  finer  than  the  following  representation 
of  the  hero  when  struggling  with  the  waves : 

Off  apa  fiijv  iiTTovT^  iKafTtv  fiiya  KVfia  km 

OKpTIQ 

Aeivov  erretrirvfisvoVf  k.  r.  X. 

**  Just  as  be  spoke,  a  miglity  wave,  wide  spread. 
Rose  high  behind,  and  burst  upon  his  head. 
lie  felt  his  raft  whirl'd  round,  of  vrinds  the  play, 
And,  from  the  helm  he  grnsp'd  was  borne  away  ; 
Rent  was  the  mast,  and  in  the  middle  fail'd, 
A  wbtrlwind  wild  o'er  all  the  sea  prevailM  ; 
A  fierce  impetuous  hiirriranp,  rombinM 
Of  every  stormy  gust  and  lawless  wind.*' 

The  Phenicians,  as  they  were  called  by 
the  Greeks,  but  Canaanites,  or  merchants, 
in  scriptural  language,  were  certainly  the 


fint  who  discovered  the  ^  of  mTigaltng 
vessels.  Their  situation  on  the  coasts  cf 
Syria  was  peculiariy  frivourable  to  com- 
merdai  pursuits;  and  £Kdon,  which  was 
originally  their  capital,  held  die  entire  soiv&> 
leignty  of  the  Meditenranean  sea,  till  sup. 
pkmted  by  its  own  colony  of  Tyre.  The 
flourishing  state  of  Sidon  soon  drew  thither 
numerous  emigrants,  many  of  whom  became 
settloB  thae ;  but  the  territory  being  small, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  dismiss  some  of 
the  new  inhabitants,  uod  to  establish  them 
in  other  places.  Their  first  settlements  were 
in  the  isles  of  Cypros  and  Rhodes.  After- 
wards  they  passed  successively  into  Greece, 
Sicily,  Sutdinia,  and  Spain.  For  a  long 
time  their  maritime  expeditions  were  con* 
fined  within  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  at  length  they  ventured  to  pass  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  the  Straits  of  Gib^ 
laltar,  and,  being  attracted  by  the  conve* 
nience  of  die  isle  of  Cadiz  for  trade,  they 
took  possession  of  it,  and  there  founded  a 
city,  which  became  the  principal  emporium 
of  their  western  commerce. 

That,  among  other  countries,  the  adven« 
turous  Phenicians  visited  Britain,  is  a  fiict 
too  w^  established  to  require  any  laboured 
alignment  But  at  what  period  this  inter- 
course began,  is  not  so  eaiiy  to  determine. 
Some  antiquaries  have  given  it  no  eariier  a 
date  than  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  This,  however,  is  set 
aside  by  the  historic  fact,  that,  in  tiie  time 
of  Solomon,  tin  was  brought  in  great  quan^ 
titles  to  Jerusalem.  We  leam  also  from 
Homer,  that,  the  use  of  tliis  metal,  which 
he  calls  Kaatnnpocj  was  ^miliar  among 
the  Greeks  before  the  Trojan  war,  for  he 
mentions  it  more  than  once,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  shield  of  Achilles. 

But  common  as  tin  was,  the  country  tiiat 
produced  it  remained  concealed  even  from 
the  Greeks  for  many  years;  and  all  they  knew 
of  the  matter  was,  that  it  came  from  certain 
remote  islands  which  were  called  the  Cassi- 
terides.  This  ignorance  was  owing  to  the 
extreme  caution  observed  by  tlie  Pheni- 
cians  in  the  management  of  their  com- 
mercial  concerns ;  of  which  reserve,  Strabo 
relates  a  remarkable  instance.  The  master 
of  a  Phenician  ship,  perceiving  that  his 
course  was  tracked  by  a  B,oman  vessel^ 
purposely  ran  his  own  ashore,  to  prevent  the 
trade  in  which  he  was  engaged  from  being 
discovered.  The  enterprising  Romans,  how- 
ever, succeeded  afterwards  in  gaining  a 
share  of  this  valuable  traffic;  and  having 
opened  an  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Cassiterides,  taught  them  to  improve 
their  resources  by  woriiing  the  minea  to  a 
greater  depth^  and  carrying  the  produce  to 
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the  GODtineDty  iiulead  oC  teliiog  k  to  foreiga 
merchanls. 

The  Caiaiterides  aie  oommoiily  npposed 
to  have  heen  the  Sdlly  Islands,  which 
Strabo  says  were  no  more  than  ten  in  num. 
ber ;  thoagh  in  &ct  they  now  comist  of 
one  hundred  and  finty. 

Horn,  though  we  may  admit  that  some  or 
other  of  this  cluster  constituted  the  fiist 
objects  of  Phemdan  euriosity  and  enteiu 
prise,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  people 
so  active  amd  inteUigeot  as  th^  weie,  should 
neglect  to  visit  die  opposite  diore,  or  main* 
laml  of  Cornwall.  There,  and  all  along 
the  line  of  coast  to  Plymoutfi  Sound,  they 
must  have  found  many  capacious  harbours, 
fiir  more  convenient  for  their  ooramerdal 

furposes  than  any  of  the  adjacent  islands, 
jslmontfa,  in  paiticttlar,  could  not  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  these  experienced 
oavig^tois;  and  that  port  was,  beyond  all 
question,  the  great  dep6t  to  which  the 
natives  carried  their  tin  and  other  commo- 
dities, which  they  disposed  of,  for  mooey^ 
or  in  baiter,  to  tbe  foreign  tradeis. 

Fvom  a  oonnezion  like  this,  first  with  the 
Phenicians,  and  next  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  western  Britons,  or  Danmonii, 
must  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  many 
usefol  arts,  and,  among  the  rest,  diose  which 
■elated  to  navigation.  When  Caesar  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,  he  found  no  other 
vessels  in  use  there,  than  boats  of  wicker- 
work,  made  of  osiers,  and  covered  with 
skins;  whence  they  had  the  name  of  coracles. 
Such  continues  to  be  the  structure,  and  such 
also  is  tbe  appellation  of  the  fishing-boats  on 
the  livers  in  Wales  at  this  day. 

Now,  a  traveller  that  should  witness  one 
or  two  of  these  simple  vehicles  pn  the  Wye, 
or  the  Towy,  and  thence  infer  that  the 
people  had  no  craft  of  a  superior  description 
for  a  maritime  purpose,  would  reason  just 
as  correctly  as  those  writers  do,  who,  upon 
the  antiiority  of  Caesar,  conclude  that  all  the 
Britons  were  without  shipping  when  the 
Roman  legions  landed  at  die  mouth  of  the 
Thames. 

Whatever  caution  the  Phenicians  might 
think  it  necessary  to  adopt,  to  secure  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Briton  to  them- 
selves, it  was  impossible  for  them  to  hinder 
the  people  witli  whom  they  trafficked,  firom 
imitating  what  they  admired  and  perceived 
to  be  of  so  much  practical  utility.  Ship, 
building,  therefore,  tliough  probably  in  a 
very  limited  state,  and  adapted  only  to  the 
eoasting  trade,  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
iotercourse.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  also, 
that  as  the  voyages  of  the  Phenicians  were 
necessarily  long,  their  vessels  must  have 
stood  in  need  of  occasional  repair ;  and 


swuetimci  in  want  of  new  planks,  of  masts^ 
and  yards.  Tliere  is  upon  record  a  re- 
markable  circumstance  in  proof,  that  Britain 
stood  high  as  a  maritime  station  long  before 
the  settlement  of  the  Romans  in  the  island. 
When  Archimedes  built  that  fomons  ship  at 
Syracuse,  which  Hiero  presented  to  Ptolemy 
king  of  £gypt,  tb^  were  obliged  to  procure 
a  mainmast  from  the  mountains  of  Britain. 
As  this  was  mors  than  two  centuries  prior 
to  the  expedition  of  Caesar,  it  shews  in  what 
repute  the  island  stood  among  those  powera 
bat  qualified  to  estimate  its  value  and  im« 
portance  for  naval  purposes. 

But  it  is  lime  now  to  follow  die  Pheni- 
cians in  another  direction.  Ever  in  search 
of  new  sources  of  gain,  they  extended  their 
dominion  to  the  vrestem  coast  of  Afirka,  and 
there  founded  several  settlements,  from 
whence  they  drew  immense  riches.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the 
histoiy  of  these  people,  and  that  which  has 
perplexed  all  who  have  undertaken  to  trace 
the  rise  and  progress  of  nautical  science  is, 
the  account  of  their  circumnavigating  the 
Afiican  continent,  firom  the  Red  Sc»  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  circumstance  is  related 
by  Herodotus,  who,  however,  calls  the  truth 
of  the  story  in  question,  on  account  of  a 
fact  which  in  reality  confirms  it. 

Certain  Phenician  voyagers,  he  says,  re- 
lated, that  in  sailing  round  the  extremi^  of 
southern  Africa,  they  witnessed  a  singular 
phenomenon,  and  that  their  shadow,  instead 
of  falling  to  the  north,  fell  in  a  contrary 
direction.  This  appeved  so  incredible, 
and  contrary  to  all  experience,  that,  though 
the  father  of  history  thought  it  woilh  while 
to  record  what  he  had  heard,  he  at  the 
same  time  acknowledges  his  disbelief  of  this 
part  of  the  narration.  Yet  the  veiy  thing 
which  he  considered  as  throwing  a  doubt 
upon  the  veracity  of  the  relators,  is  now 
known  to  all  mariners.  Notwithstanding 
this,  some  great  writers  of  our  own  country 
have  set  the  entire  story  of  the  Phenician 
voyage  down  as  a  mere  fable.  Dr.  Robert^ 
son,  in  his  disquisition  on  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  had  of  India,  decides 
the  point  summarily,  by  saying  that  the 
Phenician  vessels  were  too  small  for  such  an 
undertaking ;  Which  is  a  gratuitous  assump. 
tion,  unsupported  by  any  authority,  and 
directly  opposed  by  all  that  we  learn  of  the 
expeditions  of  those  adventurous  and  enter- 
prising people. 

Dr.  Vincent  labours  the  question  more 
like  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science,  in  his 
"  Periplus  of  the  Eiythrean  Sea ;"  though 
he  too  discredits  the  account  of  the  cireum« 
navigation  of  Africa,  in  any  age  before  the 
discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  Va«' 


230  MONASTfiRY  OF  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE. 

Ganuu    The  learned  dean's  general  aiiga*  description  of  the  monastert  of  tbe 

ment  is  wholly  negative.    **  Had  this  fleet,"  grande  chartreuse,  situate  in  the 

he  asks,  **  no    difficulties    to    encounter,  south-east  of    France,   near  gre- 

because  we  read  of  none  but  the  want  of  noble. 
provisions?    Can  we  suppose  the   Phe- 

nicians  so  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  the  art  The  interior  of  Fiance  does  not  present  a 
of  navigation,  as  to  have  no  dread  of  passing  range  of  more  extraordinaiy  mountains  than 
the  greatest  promontory  in  the  world,  when  those  forming  the  groupe  known  under  the 
Nearchus  and  his  officers  shaddered  at  name  of  the  Unnde  Chartreuse;  and  though 
Mussendon,  and  dared  not  attempt  Ras-el-  their  greatest  height,  which  does  not  ex- 
had  ?  Can  we  believe  that  Phenicians,  who  oeed  6,600  feet  perpendicular,  is  much  less 
had  never  crossed  the  Indian  ocean,  were  than  that  of  the  Alps,  of  which  they  are  a 
bolder  mariners  than  the  Arabians,  who  portion,  still  they  abound  with  scenery  dis- 
trusted themseves  to  the  monsoons?  and  playing  more  of  the  genuine  terrific  dian 
yet  the  Arabians  never  dared  to  try  the  can  be  met  with  in  most  other  parts  of  that 
Mosambique  current,  during  their  neigh-  range.  But  before  we  proceed  to  a  de- 
bourhood  to  it,  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  scriptioo  of  the  scenery,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
when  these  Phenicians  launched  into  it  at  to  give  some  account  of  the  celebrated  eccle- 
first  sight?  To  them  the  terrors  of  the  siastical  establishment  which  they  enclose 
stormy  Cape  were  no  barrier,  and  the  within  thb  precinct 
promontories  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Hie  Grande  Chartreuse  is  a  monastery 
vast  continent  no  obstacle.  Were  all  of  the  Carthusian  order,  which  was  founded 
these,  which  the  Portuguese  surmounted  by  one  Bruno,  a  native  of  Cologne,  about 
only  by  repeated  attempts,  and  by  a  perse-  a.  d.  1080.  The  following  is  the  legend 
vering  spirit  exerted  for  almost  a  hundred  told  concerning  the  foundation  of  this  order, 
years,  to  be  passed  by  Phenicians  on  their  Bruno,  who  was  a  very  learned  man, 
first  expedition,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Paris,  was 
months  ?  Raise  them  as  we  please  above  one  day  attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend  of 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians  in  science,  his,  whose  ill-spent  life  had  been  closed  by 
they  were  doubtless  inferior  in  courage  to  a  sudden  death,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
them  all.  And  whatever  science  we  allot  present,  during  the  performance  of  the  ser- 
them,  the  smallest  bark  could  have  been  vice,  the  corpse,  which  was  laid  on  a  bier 
conducted  by  the  knowledge  of  a  Portuguese  before  the  altar,  raised  itself  up,  and  the 
pilot  in  greater  safety  than  the  largest  vessel  dead  man  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice — 
ever  fitt^  out  of  Egypt^  **  By  the  iust  judgment  of  God,  I  am  ac- 
It  must  be  confe^ed  that  these  objections  cuaed  ;  the  just  judgment  of  God  is  given 
to  the  Phenician  voyage  are  forcibly  put;  against  me;  by  the  just  judgment  of  God, 
yet  they  are  all  answered  at  once  by  another  I  am  damned.'' 

qaestion.    How  could  Herodotus  be  told  This  miracle  had  such  an  efiect  upon 

mat  the  Phenician  navigators  had  witnessed  Brano,  that,  taking  with  him  six   com- 

such  a  phenomenon  as  that  described,  and  panions,  on  whom  it  bad  equally  wrought, 

which  the  historian  himself  disbelieved,  if  ne  retired  to  the  Desert  of  Chartreuse  in 

nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  observed  ?  Dauphin^,  and,  on  a  spot  of  ground  given  to 

The  report  could  not  have  been  fabricated  him  by  Hugh,  bishop  of  Grenoble,  founded 

for  the  purpose  of  deception ;  and  as  to  the  his  first    monastery,  and    established  tlie 

alleged  inferiority  of  the  Phenicians  to  the  Carthusian  order  of  monks,  which,  next  to 

Greeks  and  Arabians  in  scientific  skill  and  that  of  La  Trappe,  is  the  most  severe  rule 

courage,  it  is  repugnant  to  the  testimony  of  in  the  Romish  church, 

all  history.    In  short.  Dr.  Vincent  may  be  The    monks  wear  hair-cloth   next   their 

answered  by  himself — "  Great  moderation  skin,  never  eat  flesh,  fest  on  Fridays  on 

is  due,"  says  he,  "  in  juding  all  writers  who  bread  and  water,  eat  alone  in  their  cells, 

speak  of  a  country,  in  the  first  instance,  except  on  certain  festivals,  when  they  dine 

Things  are  not  false  because  they  are  strange,  togeuier  in  the  refectoiy.     But  on  these 

and  an  example  occurs  which  ought  to  set  occasions  they  are  ordered  "  to  keep  their 

rash  judgment  on  its  guard.    Agatharchidas  eyes  on  the  food,  their  hands  on  the  table, 

mentions  the  worm  which  is  engendered  in  their  attention  on  the  reader,  and  their  heart 

the  legs,  and  is  wound   out  by  degrees,  fixed  on  God.''    Tlieir  silence   is   almost 

Plutarch  ridicules  the  assertion,  and  says  it  perpetual ;  nor  are  they  allowed  even  to 

never  has  happened,  and  never  will.    In  speak  to  their  own  brother  without  leave 

our  days  every  mariner  can  vouch  the  truth  first  obtained  from  the  prior.    They  are  not 

of  the  feet.''  permitted  to  leave  their  cells  except  to  go 

(To  be  continued.)  to  chapel,  and  for    oecessaiy  occasions. 
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without  leave.    No  women  are  permitted 
to  enter  their  churches.    In  their  cells  the 
monks  are  to  employ  themselves  in  read« 
ing,  writing,  and   meditation ;  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  to  any  handicraft 
are  permitted  to  have  their  tools.    Their 
diet  is  bieady  frait,  raw  herbs,  and  occa- 
sionally, upon  high  festivals,  fish  or  cheese. 
Hieir  bed  is  a  straw  mat  covered  with  a 
sheep's  skin  or  coarse  felt.    There  are  at 
present,  in  the  establishment  at  the  Char- 
treuse, about  eighty  monks ;  but  these  never 
see  each  other,  except  during  the  hours  of 
divine  service,  and  on  festival  occasions. 
The  only  recreation  allowed  is  gardening. 
Each  monk  has  a  small  plot  of  ground 
which  adjoins  his  cell,  and  for  a  short  time 
each  day  is  permitted  to  cultivate  it  alone, 
and  in  silence.    Gloomy  as  this  system  is, 
it  seems  more  so  from  the  spot  which  has 
been  chosen  to  carry  it  into  tuli  effect,  and 
in  which  the  monasteiy  is  erected ;  this  is 
not  inaptly  termed  the  Desert  of  the  Char- 
treuse. 

This  celebrated  monastic  establishment 
is  situated  about  five  leagues  to  the  n.  e.  of 
Grmoble,  in  the  department  of  the  Isere, 
and  province  of  Dauphin^,  near  the  borders 
of  Savoy.  The  usual  point  of  approach  is 
from  Grenoble  by  the  Lyons  road,  which 
you  keep  as  far  as  a  small  town  named 
Voreppe.  This  first  part  of  the  road  is 
along  the  beaotifiil  valley  of  the  Isere,  richly 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  dotted  with 
clumps  of  walnut  and  mulberry  trees :  the 
rapid  but  muddy  Isere  is  seen  on  the  left, 
hurrjring  on,  to  mingle  its  waters  with  the 
Rhone;  and  on  the  right  rise  the  steep, 
craggy,  shattered  mountains  of  the  Granae 
Chartreuse. 

At  Voreppe  you  leave  the  main  road,  and 
enter  a  deme  which  runs  for  about  three 
leagues  due  north,  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountains.  This  road  is  bounded  on  the 
left  by  high  hills,  which,  though  rather 
steep,  are  cultivated  to  their  summits ;  to 
the  r^t  run  barren  inaccessible  mountaios, 
prote^ed  throughout  by  embattled  rocks, 
forming  a  sort  of  natural  rampart,  to  separate 
the  disciples  of  St.  Bruno  fiom  their  fellow- 
men.  Forests  of  black  firs  are  the  bastions 
to  this  natural  fortification;  deep  gullies, 
the  m^ority  as  inaccessible  as  the  moun- 
tains themselves,  form  the  trenches.  These 
gullies  have  been  worn  by  torrents,  which 
still  foam  ttirough  them,  and  the  traveller 
has  to  pass  five  or  six  rather  dangerous  ones 
which  cross  the  road,  before  he  reaches  the 
village  of  St  Laurent  du  Pont,  where  the 
carriages  of  the  heads  of  the  order  always 
stop,  ^eo  they  meet,  to  hold  their  annual 
chapter. 
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At  this  village  the  road  becomes  very 
narrow,  and  runs  along  a  ledge  of  the  rock, 
suspended  like  a  cornice  over  a  foaming 
torrent.  A  distant  confused  rumbling  and 
roaring  is  heard,  which  grows  louder  and 
louder  as  the  traveller  advances,  till  the  din 
becomes  so  great  as  to  drown  all  other 
noises,  and  conversation  can  only  be  earned 
on  by  means  of  signs.  Numerous  cataracts, 
whidi  have  for  some  time  been  seen  in  the 
distance,  now  appear  close  at  hand.  The 
valley  suddenly  contracts,  and  is  nearly 
closed  by  the  two  mountains,  whose  lofty 
and  almost  perpendicular  tops  tower  to  the 
skies.  On  either  hand,  the  most  dreadful 
steeps,  covered  with  briars  and  pines,  and 
rocks  worn  by  torrents,  form  a  l»rrier 
equally  inaccessible  to  those  who  would 
either  penetrate  into,  or  leave,  this  retreat, 
except  at  one  point. 

After  crossing  the  torrent,  over  a  terrific- 
looking  bridge,  thrown  from  one  mountain 
to  the  other,  the  traveller  finds  the  whole 
passage  closed  by  a  house  built  over  an 
arch :  to  the  right  this  building  joins  the 
mountain,  and,  on  the  left,  is  suspended  over 
an  abyss.  The  only  road  is  beneath  the 
house,  through  the  areh.way,  each  end  of 
which  is  closed  by  a  strong  gate.  This 
double  entrance  being  passed,  the  traveller 
finds  himself  in  the  Desert  of  the  Chartreuse. 
The  mountains  which  sunound  this  enclosure 
are  the  highest,  the  wildest,  and  the  most 
shattered  of  the  whole  chain.  Forests  of 
pines,  which  cover  the  mountains  firom  the 
summit  to  the  base,  take  the  place  of  vine, 
yards  and  plantations ;  the  only  embellish- 
ments are  raging  torrents  ai^  frowning 
rocks. 

After  a  walk  of  about  three  miles  along 
the  ridge  of  a  tremendous  abyss,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  rapid  stream  is  heard 
roaring  among  the  rocks  which  obstruct  its 
passage^  but  of  which  only  occasional 
glimpses  are  seen  through  the  thick  foliage, 
you  come  to  a  cataract  which  falls  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain  on  the  right,  directly 
into  the  middle  of  the  road.  There  is  no 
other  path  than  this,  and  the  traveller  has 
to  pass  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  exposed  to  the  spray  which 
is  continually  showering  from  the  cataract. 
Wo  to  the  rider,  should  his  steed  start  at 
the  roar  of  the  water,  or  the  rapidity  of  the 
torrent  which  crosses  the  road ;  one  single 
fiUse  step  would  precipitate  both  into  the 
abyss  on  the  left,  a  depth  of  four  hundred 
feet  perpendicular,  into  which  the  stream 
throws  itself  at  one  leap. 

In  the  summer,  the  danger  is  much  less 
than  in  the  spring,  when  the  torrents  p*^ 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  the^snows;  p 
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is  daring  the  former  season  that  pilgrimages 
are  generally  undertaken  to  the  Chartreuse ; 
should,  however,  a  sudden  storm  overtake 
the  unfortunate  devotee  in  this  valley,  hd 
can  only  trust  to  Providence  for  a  deliver- 
ance.  The  path  still  continues  through  the 
thick  of  the  forest,  with  the  mountain  on 
the  right,  and  the  torrent  on  the  left,  tiU 
you  arrive  at  the  second  bridge,  whfch  was 
formerly  the  entrance  to  the  Chartreuse^ 
Crossing  this  bridge  to  the  opposite  bank, 
you  travel  on  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
through  the  same  kind  of  scenery ;  the 
gloom  is  as  deep,  the  precipice  as  rugged, 
and  the  mountains  become  more  lofty,  but 
the  path  rises  in  the  same  proportion.  As 
you  advance,  the  valley  opens  a  little,  and 
the  dark  hue  of  the  pine  is  succeeded  by 
the  lighter  green  of  the  spreading  beech ; 
the  forest  becomes  more  open,  and  a  view 
of  the  monastery  is  obtained  through  the 
scattered  trees. 

This  building,  which  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  small  meadow,  cost  a  million  in 
erecting  :  the  architecture  presents  nothing 
striking  ;  it  is  massive,  heavy,  and  plain, 
and  completely  surrounded  by  mountains, 
which  overtop  it  within  a  few  paces  of  its 
walls.  It  is  gloomy  even  at  mia-day.  The 
front,  which  is  more  open,  is  adorned  with 
a  gstfden,  disposed  in  terraces.  There  is 
little  worthy  of  notice  in  the  interior ;  the 
most  remarkable  objects  are  the  apartments 
appropriated  to  visitors,  the  spacious  cellar, 
and  the  dairy,  where  they  make  a  sort  of 
Gruybre  cheese.  The  kitchen  tables  are 
formed  of  two  large  slabs  of  coarse  marble, 
but  the  places  most  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  visiter,  are  the  extensive  cloisters,  and 
the  chapter-house,  the  last  embellished  with 
portraits  of  all  the  heads  of  the  order. 

This  monastery  was  not  sold  during  the 
Revolution,  because  no  purchaser  could  be 
found  silly  enough  to  buy  such  a  gloomy 
habitation ;  and  the  builaing  was  not  de* 
stroyed,  for  its  destruction;  would  have 
brought  no  emolument  to  the  government. 
The  establishment  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse, 
though  rich,  attracted  little  envy ;  the  monks 
were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality  to  stran*^ 
gers,  and  their  bounty  to  the  poor ;  riches 
bad  not  been  accompanied  by  corruption ; 
the  rule,  as  established  by  St.  Bruno  among 
the  first  Carthusians,  had  been  observed  in 
nearly  all  its  purity ;  and  as  this  building 
was  the  cradle  of  the  order,  its  inhabitants 
continued  to  shew  themselves  worthy  of 
beine  considered  models  of  the  discipline. 

Aiter  leaving  the  monastery,  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  f  onfient 
takes  you,  by  a  broad,  shady,  and  convenient 
#alk,  to  what  is  cdXied  the  eeU  of  St.  Biuno^ 


now  converted  into  a  chapel.  In  Che  gnHto 
beneath,  flows  a  clear  fountain,  at  which 
St.  Bruno  is  said  to  have  been  accustomed 
to  quench  his  thirst :  the  situation  is  well 
suited  for  retirement  and  meditation.  There 
is  a  diffierent  and  a  shorter  way  back  to 
Grenoble  from  the  valley  of  the  Chartreuse  ; 
but,  like  that  by  the  village  of  Saint  Laurent 
du  Pont,  you  have  to  travel  along  the  banks 
of  a  torrent  confbed  between  two  high 
mountains,  traverse  a  bridge,  and  pass  along 
a  vaulted  passage  beneath  a  house,  closed 
at  each  end  by  a  gate.  Nature,  so  ter^ 
rifically  varied  in  these  mountains,  has  no 
other  uniformity  than  this  strange,  this  double 
fortification,  with  which  she  encloses  the 
two  valleys  abutting  on  that  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse.  Ttiese  two  unique  entrances, 
and  the  craggy  wall  which  surrounds  the 
whole  precinct,  are  fortifications  far  stroi^er 
than  any  with  which  tlie  most  skilful  engi- 
neer can  surround  a  fortress,  built  according 
ta  the  strictest  rules  of  science. 

The  road  by  the  village  of  Chartreuse 
(from  which  the  Carthusian  order  took  its 
name,)  and  the  Sapey  is,  though  shorter  by 
neariy  a  third,  much  less  picturesque  and 
interesting;  but  it  passes  through  a  mors 
fertile  country.    There  is  one  most  superb 
cascade,  formed   by  a  stream  which  pre* 
cipitates  itself  from  a  rock  on  the  roadside, 
and  runs  across  the  road.    The  forests  are 
interspersed    with    pasturages,    meadows, 
bams,  and    farm-houses ;    and   from  the 
mountain  which   commands  the  valley  ^of 
Gr^ivandan,  in  which  the  city  of  Grend>le 
is  situated,  you  enjoy  a  splendid  coup  d'cnl. 
The  valley  of   Grisivandan  is  extremely 
fertile,  forming  a  briUiant  contrast  to  the 
country  you  have  just  left,  and  is  watered 
by  the  meandering  Isere  and  rapid  Dcac, 
which  unite  a  short  distance  below  the  town 
of  Grenoble,  irrigating  in  their  course  a 
series  of  vineyards,  meadows,  orchards;  and 
plantations.     To  the   left,  this  valley  is 
bounded  by  a  chain  of  secondaiy  nioun« 
tains  proceeding  from  the  Alps — ^and  to  the 
right  by  the  Alps  themselves,  whose  soowy 
tops  rise  high  into  the  clear  blue  atmosphere. 


EUROPE  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1031; 

We  said,  in  the  last  expose,  (see  Imperial 
Magazine  for  February  last,)  ^'  Blood  has  al- 
ready flowed  in  Wamiw,  and  scenes  of 
awful  daring  yet  await  that  city.^  Even  so 
it  is.  But,  <'  the  race  is  not  to  te  swift— « 
the  battle  is  not  to  the  strong."  There  is  One 
who,  although  He  sitteth  above  the  circle  of 
the  heavens,  sways  over  the  afiairs  of  meUi 
*'  Fov  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's;  and  He 
is  the  governor  among  the  nations."  .  At  His 
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ktt  teloftjr*pluiii^ hAa  maA  bow, andin  ciroue:  but  the  feet  live,  ttid  thev  ate  tiie 

vain  ctoes  Uie  aim  of  flesh  shake  its  spear  feet  of  a  bear.    Do  we  then  behola  the  feet 

over  lite  natioBS.    It  shall  not  be  90 :  no,  of  the  great  polar  bear  olimbtng  up  to  the 

die  wHl  of  man  raleth   nat-->-all  rule  is  height  of  his  power?  They  are  twain.  Does 

according  to  the  wilt  of  God ;  who  is  Lord  one  of  these  stretch  towards  ConstantiDopley 

of  aH.    £ven  so,  O  Lord.    Ameta.  where  the  body  c^tfae  leopanl  reigned,  and 

Deeds  of  awftil  daring  have  in  feet  been  was  slain  ?    Does  the  other  stretch  towards 

done.    We   have  seen  seventy  thousand  Rome,  the  old  imperial  seat  ?    Even  there, 

Poles^  newly  oyganiied  and  badly  ec^ipped,  where  the  eagle  soars,  and  in  the  lion's 

■leet  in  combat  one  hundred  and  seventy  mouth,  do  they  imagine  to  themselves,  be- 

thousand  Russian  troops,  ably  Commanded,  long  dominion,  as  lonis  of  all.    The  eastern 

and  amply  fomished  with  all  the  munitions  foot  knocked  a  loud  alarm  recently  at  the 

of  war;  and  baffle,  with  direfid  slaughters  gsites  of  Constantinople;  the  western  foot 

and  signal  defeads,  all  their  efibrts  to  pene>  beats  horribly  upon  Poland  at  this  moment, 

trate  Warsaw ;  vvhile  disease  and  death  ha^e  Is  Poland  the  road  from  Moseow  to  Rome  I 

diiuned  the  ranks  of  these  invaders,  and  If  Poland  becomes  Russian,  why  not  Aus- 

insurrectien  has  perpleied  their  mightiest.  tria  ?    why    not    Rome  ?    That    mighty 

It  was  the  motto  of  an  English  queen,  scourge,  equally  tettible  to  fiiend  and  foe, 

OB  a  memomble  deliverance  of  llMse  ishmds  Sawarrow,  when  he  had  conquered  Poland, 

from  the  projected  slaveiy  ofafoteign  des*  stalked,  like  a  giant,  ov«r  Italy,  and  even 

pot,  **H»  blew  widi  his  winds,  «nd  they  the  ^ps  were  not  too  high  for  his  daring, 
were  scaillefed.''    Happy  ideal  what  could        From  the  Pjrrenean  mountains  to  the 

tfiedeedsof  daring  performed  by  the  Biilish  nwk  of  Gibrahttr,  horror  reigns.    Seiaed 

fleet,  small  as  it  was,  although  all  was  e^  with  an  universal  trembling  at  the  progress 

fected  that  valour  coidd  tichieve,  against  the  of  reform,  on  a  royal,  these  people  have 

colossal  power  of  the  Spai^sh  aimada,  if  iagrafeed  a  militaty  despotism,  which,  in  its 

He,  who  giveth  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  eaccessive  seal  to  destroy  its  enemies,  over- 

ivhomsoever  he  willetb,  had  not  on  thisocoa-  whelms  its  friends.    Like  the  days  of  Ro* 

^on  sent  his  angry  stotns,  and  dashed  these  bespierre,  men  suspected    of    treason  are 

potent  ships  to  atoms  against  the  very  rocks  eaceculed,  in  this  portioe  of  the  beast's  do« 

(hey  were  sent  oat  to  conquer  T    Even  so  mains,  in  the  most  barbarous  ways— -even 

Che  Poles.    Had  not  providentiid  storms,  Uiose  v^  are  only  suspected  of  treason — of 

seasons  unfaroumble  to  warfare,  and  the  treason  arising  out  of  the  occasion,  by  a  code 

overwhelming  floods  of  the  Vistula  «onse>  of  laws  which  the  reign  of  terror  alone  could 

^ent  thereon,  intei^Bred,  Warsaw  ere  this  have  constructed  or  tolerated.    Alas  I  what 

might  have  been  whelmed  beneath  a  second  is  man  f    Left  a  moment  to  himself,  he  re^ 

eatastrophe,  equal  to  the  former,  when  a  becomes  savage,  even  in  the  midst  of  civi« 

tmssacre  by  the  Russians,  in  cold  blood,  Haed  society ! 

dep<mii]ated  Praga,  and  Warsaw  ran  with  Of  Belgium,  we  can  only  note  the  ravings* 
blood.  Atrocious  hour^^^inparaUeled  in  Recently  become  insane,  the  madman  is 
histoiy!  What  yet  av^aits  that  city,  to  Hkn,  there  acted  to  perfection.  Atasl  for  Uiat 
in  whose  omnisdenoe  all  ftitnre  Kves,  as  ine  country  1  If,  like  iAm  usual  catastropbes 
with  us  live  Ihe  present,  alone  is  known,  of  madmen,  suicide  is  not  her  end,  it  will 
We  may,  however,  conjectiMe.  be  because  her  friends  contrive  opportunely 
The  feet  of  the-  beast  whidi  arose.  Rev.  to  slip  on  a  strait^vraistooat,  and  tnus  afleo« 
>ui.  1,  2,  '^were  as  the  feet  ef  a  bear,  white  tlon«tely  oondne  her  arms.  Happy  would 
his  body  was  like  ^nto  a  leopard,  and  his  it  be  for  that  nation  if  wisdom  sat  at  her 
iBoulh  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion.''  The  lion's  helm,  and  peace  swayed  a  sceptre  over  her. 
inooth  *<  speaking  great  tilings,''  Dan.  vii.  S*  Is  there  not  a  wise  man  among  them  ?  Why 
^tinoes.  The  eternal  City,  so  called,  with  then  does  he  not  save  the  city  ? 
ite  seven  hilto,  still  owns  its  lord  :  **  His  France,  Medfiet  to  her  purpose,  amidst 
look  is  yet  more  stout  than  his  fellows  ;^  tntghty  billows,  yet  steers  a  steady  course. 
tt)d  beneath  the  wings  of  the  imperial  eagle  JcMVl  and  Gentiles,  Catholics  and  Protests- 
be  loob  for  and  enjoys  dominion  i  for  the  Imts,  Christians  and  Infidels,  there  are  fast 
poteDce  of  imperial  array,  disarrays  all  hit  losing  their  distinctions^ — aH  are  citizens,  and 
nes.  But  ^e  body  of  the  beast,  which  citizens  are  men.  Liberality  buries  names 
^^  tike  a  leopard,  has  passed  avray.  The  and  sects ;  but  it  requires  that  which  libe- 
^xeeian  svray,  emblemed  by  a  leopard,  rality  has  not  to  give,  to  form  the  Christian, 
^;  vii.  6.,  and  that  leg  of  the  Romaa  even  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
^ire,  Constantinople,  which  resembled  without  this,  it  is  but  an  empty  name.  From 
•nd  continned  it,  are  no  more.  Hie  body,  within,  France  has  much  to  sustain ;  fr^*" 
tiieiefove,  like  a  leopard,  is  become  a  dead  without,  she  has  liule  to  fear.    Sh^ 
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nobly  her  domestic  conflicts,  and  us  prepared 
fully  for  her  foreign  enemies  : — her  faulty  in- 
deedy  is  excess ;  because  these  mighty  pre- 
parations deal  forth  alarms,  and  create  ene- 
mies out  of  their  fears,  where  friends  alone 
existed.  Switzerland  has  become  strong, 
and  has  peace. 

In  the  potence  of  her  dignity,  Austria 
has  delivered  the  triple  crown  from  tiie 
revolutionary  wisdom  of  modem  reformers, 
and  settled  Gregory  the  XVI.  upon  the  an- 
cient throne  of  superstition  at  Rome.  Italy, 
also,  before  the  power  of  the  emperor,  has 
fallen  back  into  her  recent  regime;  and 
the  eagle  floats  anew  where  the  tri-coloured 
flag  waved  over  the  Italian  cities ;  and  this 
is  accounted  a  holy  triumph,  for  which 
Te  Deum  is  sung  in  all  the  churches. 

Greece  languishes.  Save  a  brigade  of 
French  troops  lefl  in  the  Morea,  all  the  fer* 
vour,  erewhile  displayed  in  her  cause,  has 
evaporated,  and  to  her  own  efforts  is  she 
delivered  over  for  redemption,  by  her  former 
friends.  The  Principalities  are  quiet ;  but 
the  Sultan  languishes  for  his  former  rule. 
Prussia  is  preparing  for  the  worst.  Sweden 
is  called  upon  by  her  ally,  Russia,  for  her 
contingent  against  rebels,  whom  but  now  he 
despised.  Denmark  is  at  rest ;  and  Ger- 
many, although  disturbed,  is  comparatively 
tranquil.  Holland  yet  retains  her  mourning; 
and  over  the  remains  of  her  deceased  part- 
ner, moans  audibly — unceasingly  longing  in 
vain  for  a  resurrection,  instead  of  improving 
what  remains. 

Her  full  meed  of  perturbation  has  been 
poured  into  the  oup  ot  Britain,  and,  if  it  has 
not  ruined  the  goodly  fabric  of  her  constitu- 
tion, has  shaken  it  to  its  centre.  The  wise 
men  therein  are  divided  in  their  wisdom ; 
one  party  say  this  will  save — another  that ; 
and  the  foolish  laugh  them  to  scorn.  Yet 
even  all  these  things  shall  work  together  for 
her  good.  Brave  and  potent,  yet,  taught  by 
that  holy  volume  which  she  sends  forth  to 
every  nation,  and  fraught  with  praying 
multitudes,  her  wise  men  count  not  upon 
their  own  potence,  but  ciy  to  the  strong  for 
strength  in  the  hour  of  tribulation ;  and 
hitherto  Jehovah  hath  heard  their  cry,  arid 
sent  salvation  down.  If  agitated,  Britain 
is  not  dismayed;  if  troubled,  not  cast 
dovim ;  if  goaded,  madness  has  not  ensued. 
Relying  upon  the  Rock  of  ages,  she  yet 
sends  forth  her  sons,  and  heathen  nations 
increasingly  exclaim,  "  How  beautiful  are 
the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of 
peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good 
things !"  May  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
continually  prosper  in  their  hands  ! 

In  our  last  article,  page  85  of  the  present 
''ear,  allusion  is  made  to  the  visions  vouch- 


safed to  St.  John,  Rev.  xvi.  8,  9,  stating 
''  Power  was  given  imto  him,  (the  fourSi 
angel,  who  poured  out  his  rial  upon  the 
sun,)  to  scorch  men  with  fire;  and  men 
were  scorched  with  great  heat."  Power 
was  given  to  the  beast.  Rev.  xiii.  5  and  7  ; 
and  it  appears  that  tlie  power  given  here,  viz. 
Rev.  xvi.  8,  is  the  next  power  in  succession, 
in  point  of  time,  to  the  beast;  and  the 
power  here  given,  appears  to  continue  in 
force  until  **  another  angel  comes  down 
from  heaven,  having  great  power,  saying, 
Babylon  the  great  is  fallen.^'  (Of  which 
more  hereafter.)  Of  these,  therefore,  we 
are  bound  to  speak  in  the  first  instance. 

The  power  given  to  the  beast  being  first 
in  order,  and  the  foundation  of  our  argu- 
ments, we  commence  with  it. 

The  Roman  empire,  or  fourth  monarchy, 
was  emblemed,  in  the  first,  by  the  legs  and 
feet  of  an  image,  and,  in  every  subsequent 
vision  seen  by  Daniel,  that  great  and  highly- 
favoured  prophet,  was  represented  by  a 
beast — a  beast  of  monstrous  form,  and  pos- 
sessed of  monstrous  properties.  This  beast 
arose,  made  war  with  the  third  beast — the 
leopard,  efiected  his  ruin,  and  reigned  in 
his  stead.  But  the  rule  of  Rome  greatly 
exceeded  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonian : 
the  Grecian  empire,  compared  with  the  uni- 
versality and  long  continuance  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  as  the  shadow  to  the  substance ; 
like  the  morning  cloud,  it  passed  away,  and 
to  this  day  it  has  been  no  more  seen. 
<'  While  the  fourth  beast,  dreadfiil,  terrible, 
and  strong  exceedingly,  having  great  iron 
teeth,  devours  and  breaks  in  pieces,  and 
stamps  the  residue  with  its  feet,  is  diverse 
from  all  the  beasts  tliat  were  before  it,  and 
has  ten  homs,'^  or  kingdoms. 

Rome,  during  the  first  ages  of  its  reign- 
ing, was  altogether  pagan,  having  *'  lords 
manv,  and  gods  many  :"  and  these  multi- 
plied, when  its  conquests  extended  from 
nation  to  nation,  until  its  Pantheon  was 
crowded  to  excess.  There  Satan  reigned, 
and  there  his  impious  and  lascivious  rites 
dealt  high  affront  to  God,  the  Creator,  the 
Redeemer,  the  Judge  of  all.  '<  But  there 
was  war  in  heaven :  Michael  and  his  angels 
fought  against  the  dragon ;  and  the  dragon 
fought  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed  not ; 
neiSier  was  their  place  found  any  more  in 
heaven  :  and  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out, 
that  old  serpent,  called  tlie  Devil  and  Satan, 
which  deceiveth  the  whole  worid ;  he  was 
cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were 
cast  out  with  him,"  Rev.  xii.  Pagan  Rome 
ceased  to  be;  for  under  Constantino  the 
cross  prevailed,  and  Rome  became  Chris- 
tian. Thas  did  the  dragon  lose  his  high 
and  lofly  seat,  his  glory,  his  crown,  as 
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prince  of  the  power  of  the  air — ^the  god  of 
this  world,  in  this  his  heaven  of  dominion 
over  the  whole  sphere. 

Bat  the  dragon,  amidst  his  dethronement, 
with  great  subtlety,  conveyed  over  his  power 
and  dominion  to  a  beast  which,  opportunely 
for  him,  arose  out  of  this  sea  of  troubles ; 
and  to  him  he  gave  also  his  seat — Rome. 
''  This  beast  had  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
and  upon  his  horns  ten  crowns,  and  upon 
his  heads  the  names  of  blasphemy/'  Ker. 
xiii.  **  The  seven  heads  are  seven  moun- 
tains, on  which  the  woman  (the  mother  of 
harlots)  sitteth ;  and  the  ten  horns  are  ten 
kings;  and  the  woman  is  that  great  city, 
which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth," 
Rev.  xvii.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Rome 
did  not  continue  Christian,  but  relapsed  into 
idolatry,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  abo- 
minations of  the  earth.  Rev.  xvii.  5. 

Alas !  it  is  too  true,  that  Rome  relapsed 
from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  set  up  within 
her  by  martyrs  and  confessors,  who  every 
moment  went  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives. 
For  no  sooner  did  imperial  munificence 
lavish  revenues  and  honours  upon  the 
Christian  church,  than  these  emoluments 
became  the  sources  of  temptation  to  hun- 
dreds  of  carnal  men,  who  crowded,  through 
the  patronage  of  the  great,  into  all  its  offices, 
and  by  their  restless  importonity,  and  obse- 
quious flattery,  filled  the  churches,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  faithful,  modest,  and  un- 
assuming ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
church  was  thus  thrust  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  carnality  resumed,  under  a  new 
name — ^the  name  of  Christ — its  seat  in 
Rome. 

Then  did  the  beast,  described  Rev.  xiii., 
arise,  **  And  the  dragon  gave  him  his  power, 
and  his  seat,  and  great  authority.  And  St. 
John  saw  one  of  his  heads  as  it  were  wounded 
to  death ;  and  his  deadly  wound  was  healed, 
and  all  the  world  wondered  afler  the  beast. 
And  they  worshipped  the  dragon  which 
gave  power  unto  the  beast ;  and  they  wor- 
Siipped  the  beast,  saying.  Who  is  like  unto 
the  beast  ?  Who  is  able  to  make  war  with 
him?  And  there  was  given  unto  him  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things,  and  blas- 
phemies ;  and  power  was  given  unto  him 
to  continue  forty  and  two  months.  And  he 
opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy  ^;ainst 
€kxl,  to  blaspheme  His  name,  and  His 
tabernacle,  and  them  that  dwell  in  heaven. 
And  it  was  given  unto  him  to  make  war 
with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them :  and 
power  was  given  him  over  all  kindreds, 
and  tongues,  and  nations.''  This  mouth, 
"speaking  great  things  and  blasphemies," 
was  the  bishop/ or  bishops  in  succession. 


of  Rome ;  who,  long  before  they  were  ele- 
vated into  temporal  princes,  were  the  mouth 
of  the  empire,  which,  supported  by  iti 
sword,  blasphemed  God,  and  persecuted 
His  saints,  even  unto  death.  Thus  was  the 
beast  identified  with  the  dragon ;  being  a 
kind  of  resurrection  of  his  person,  after  he 
had  received  a  wound  by  the  '*  sharp  two- 
edged  sword,  out  of  the  mouth  of  Him  that 
liveth,  and  was  dead,  and  was  alive  for 
evermore,"  Rev.  i. 

The  deadly  wound  was  healed,  at  which 
all  the  world  wondered ;  and  the  beast,  as 
successor  to  the  dragon,  set  up  bis  idolatry 
in  the  worship  of  images,  the  invocation  of 
saints  and  angels,  the  veneration  of  relics, 
the  adoration  of  the  host.  Sec.  &c.  Then 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  pagans,  with  many 
of  their  filthy  rites,  re-lived  in  the  refinements 
of  blasphemous  Rome  ;  which  held  the 
people  in  ignorance,  lorded  it  over  their 
consciences,  and  persecuted,  even  unto  the 
most  cruel  deaths,  all  who  became  heretic 
to  her  formularies ;  bringing  upon  the  head 
of  the  blasphemous  beast  all  the  blood  shed 
by  the  pagan  dragon,  during  his  long  and 
cruel  tyranny  over  the  saints  of  the  most 
High. 

In  the  process  of  time,  the  ten  horns  of 
the  beast  received  each  its  crown ;  and  at 
this  instant  "  another  beast  arose  up  out 
of  the  earth  ;  and  he  had  two  horns  like  a 
lamb,  and  he  spake  as  a  dragon.  And  he 
exercised  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast  before 
him ;  and  caused  the  earth,  and  them  that 
dwell  therein,  to  worship  the  first  beast, 
whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,"  Rev.  xiii. 
11, 12.  This  is  the  horn  seen  by  Daniel, 
**  before  whom  there  were  three  of  the  first 
horns  plucked  up  by  tlie  roots  :  and,  behold, 
in  this  horn  were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a 
man,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things," 
7,  8.  The  blasphemous  mouth  here  receives 
authority,  succeeds  in  affinity  with  the  first 
beast,  as  he  succeeded  in  affinity  with  the 
dragon ;  has  the  speech  of  the  dragon  himself, 
and,  taking  his  seat,  rules  over  men,  enact- 
ing, ''  that  as  many  as  would  not  worship 
the  image  of  the  beast,  should  be  killed." 
Out  of  die  ten  kingdoms  first  set  up,  this 
second  beast  usurped  three;  viz.  Rome, 
Ravenna,  and  Lombardy,  and  placed  upon 
his  head  a  triple  crown.  Thus  he  became 
a  temporal  prince,  as  before  he  was  a 
spiritual  lord,  and  in  this  double  capacity 
he  sways,  or  rather  tyrannises,  over  men. 

Thus  have  we  traced  the  dragon  and  the 
two  beasts  up  to  the  zenith  of  their  power 
and  authority ;  and  as  the  subsequent  chapters 
of  these  important  visions  detail  the  means 
by  which  these  potent  foes  of  the  chur^**  ^^ 
Christ  are  gradually  ruined,  and  fip 
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itroyedy  in  the  progiteflnoD  of  iKese  notioM 
we  shaU  gradttally  appfoacfa  ti»e  time  ia 
whieb  we  oonelvea  Uve^  and  Ifans  lender 
^&y  succeeding  essay  more  and  naore  inte** 
testing  to  our  leaden. 

Wm.  C0i.DWELL« 

King  Square,  April  IStk,  1831. 


THB    ABSENT    ONB. 

BT  THK  m«T.  J.  TOUNO. 

Shb  wept  not !  though  her  heart  with  grief 

Seem  d  bursting :— ttlll  her  eye 
No  tear-dro^  theil.    ThM  kiiid  reHef 

She  felt  not.    One  loog  sigh 
It!  fellow  cbas'd :— aiiotlier  came. 

And  told  the  mischief  done. 
A  wo  Hke  her*e  wanta  tome  new  name : 

She  moarn*d— The  Absent  One. 

Pale,  like  a  marble  sUtue  pale ; 

Or  where  young  nature's  blush 
Onee  routed  the  cheek,  death's  hoes  prevail 

In  the  deep  hectic  flash. 
An  icy  coldness  burn'd  her  brow. 

Death's  reyel  teem'd  begun  ; 
A  liying  corpse  she  look*d  tike  now, 

And  moamM— The  Absent  One. 

Creation  lovely,  fresh,  and  fair. 

Its  brightness  threw  around  ; 
Bliss  relgn'd  ;  cay  myriads  sported  there  ; 

Yet  she  no  pleasure  found. 
Nature  seem'd  wrapt  in  sombre  pall 

To  her,  nor  glowed  the  sun  ; 
She  all  poesesB'd,  yet  wanted  all 

In  him— The  Absent  One. 

She  saw  the  scenes  she  IotM  before. 

But  all  their  charms  had  fled  : 
And  those  which  pleased  could  please  no  more  ; 

Enjoyment's  self  seero*d  dead. 
The  spots  she  rang'd  with  ravish'd  ken. 

She  now  appearM  to  shun ; 
For  he  who  gave  their  brightness  then, 

Was  now— An  Absent  One. 

And  memory,  busv  memory,  too. 

As  by  a  second  birth. 
Brought  each  fond  past-by  look  to  view  t 

The  tones  still  flU'd  the  earth. 
Which  had,  like  music's  mystic  spell* 

Her  heart's  affections  won  ; 
And  oft  upon  her  ear  ^bey  fell. 

From  him— The  Absent  One. 

And  now  the  lines  his  hand  had  tracM, 

The  well-known  lines  she  read. 
Which  still  some  book  or  album  gracM, 

And  told  of  pleasures  fled. 
The  ioys,  the  thrilling  joys,  which  then 

Like  heaven's  own  bliss  begun. 
She  felt  with  pain,  sigb'd,  and  again 

Moarn*d  for— The  Absent  One. 

The  prayer-hour  cane  { the  evening  bymil 

Arose  in  incense'  stead. 
Uod's  word  was  read ;  she  thought  of  him 

Who  oft  that  word  had  read. 
There,  where  he  sat,  she  sat  in  care : 

The  hymn  uf  praise  was  done ; 
She  meeklv  knelt,  and  prayed  for  there. 

Her  lov'a,  though~AbsentOne. 

Prayer  reaeb'd  the  ear  of  Deity, 

A  peace  before  unknown, 
Cheering  and  soft  as  sympathy. 

Descended  from  His  throne. 
Submissive  ardour  fiU'd  her  sool. 

That  nature's  work  was  done ; 
To  join,  in  realms  pas^  griefs  control, 

'*     '-'Vd,  though— Absent  One. 


0:DB   to  BNOi<AND.* 

BV  BOBBBT  I.AT«0«K. 

Oh  Bngland,  my  home,tho«  slMilt  nefterbe  fersakent 
Nor  anarchy  dwell  en  the  faireet  of  Islet ; 
For  concord  and  peace  again  shall  awaken. 
And  freedom's  bright  genkw  shaH  grant  thee  its 
tMilee. 

Tbo'  thy  fbet  say  the  ton  of  thy  glory*B  dacUBlng, 
And  meridian  of  splendour  has  long  pats'd  away  ; 
Thy  sovereign  and  patriots,  together  combining. 
Shall  teaoh  Iheai  thy  greatness  ea»  never  d«>oay. 

Tbo*  the  demoBt  of  diseord  awhile  may  alarm  thee. 

Or  slaves  of  se«litioB  dioturb  thy  repose. 

Their  attempts  shall  prove  futile  i  they  never  can 

harm  thee. 
While  thy  land  heart  aa  oak,  or  tby  baonar  a  rose. 

Bright  aneaa  of  tha  waves,  from  thee  emaBatiag; 
Shall  liberty  spread  throogh  tha  realmt  of  tht 

world ; 
Already  the  thrones  of  the  despots  are  shakfaig. 
The  standard  of  freadiom't  already  ooforledb 

Tee.  yet,  tervUe  Barepe,  the  beaeont  now  biasing 
Shall  light  thee  ta  liberty,  honour,  and  fame ; 
The  God  of  the  free  his  red  arm  now  is  raising. 
To  crash  thy  opprostioH,  and  banish  thy  chain. 

Hit  banner  wavet  over  the  nations  long  blasted, 
Nor  more  shall  the  groans  of  the  abjeot  be  heard  ; 
The  reign  of  oppression,  though  long  it  has  lasted. 
Shall  shrink  from  the  dread  of  the  patriot's  sword. 

Oh  I  tremble,  ye  tyrants  ;  the  time  is  approaching. 
Your  reign  sliall  descend  to  obllrioa's  dark  grave  ; 
No  more  on  the  righuof  yonrsubjecU  encroaching. 
Your  minions  shall  feast  on  the  blood  of  the  slave. 

From  the  hill  of  ambition,  the  eagle  high  soaring. 
Fain  would  nip  freedom's  bud  in  the  vale  where  It 

blows. 
But  the  brave  western  lion  already  is  roaring. 
And  will  check  his  bold  flight  from  the  land  of  the 

rote. 

While  round  thee,  my  oonntry,  rebellion  is  raging. 
Let  thy  councils  the  wrongs  of  thv  people  redress  ; 
While  thy  sovereign,  the  heartt'  of  hia  snhjeeta 

engaging. 
Shall  dry  the  sad  tear  from  the  eye  ef  distress. 

Thy  senate^  whose  deeds  are  already  so  glorfons. 
Has  again  oiled  the  wheels  of  sweet  liberty's  ear  $ 
Future  ages  shall  sing  of  their  deeds  meritorious. 
And  the  loud  trump  of  fame  sound  their  wisdom  afkr. 

Now  the  dread  storm  of  fate  on  our  foei  it  de- 

teending. 
Their  envy  we'tmile  at,  but  pity  their  fall ; 
While  Britain's  bold   heroes   in    friendship  are 

blended. 
Old  Bngland  shall  flourith  in  tpite  of  them  all. 


A  DYING  SCENE. 

"  The  wicked  it  driven  away  in  his  wickedness  ; 
bat  the  rigbteottt  hath  hope  in  his  death."— Prov. 
xiv.S^ 

Sbb  that  tool  atttressbling,  verging 
On  the  brink  of  death's  cold  flood. 

From  the  joys  of  life  emerging. 
To  the  j  udgmeat-seat  of  God. 

Hai4c  I  the  dreadful  groans  he's  heaving, 

Telling  pain  and  deep  distress ; 
The  day  of  grace  for  ever  leaving. 

Without  hope,  and  without  peace. 

Mark  the  eye  which  now  is  fixing. 

Wild  and  fHghtfiil  is  the  stare  ; 
The  bitter  eup  which  sin's  been  mtxiaf  , 

Must  be  drunk,  and  then-fdetpair. 

These  hia  protpectt— ah  t  how  dreary 
(Nothing  cheering)  who  can  tell ! 

The  wheels  of  life  at  length  are  weary ; 
He  breatl^^  hma«^  and  aiakt  to  bill* 
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Inlernfti  Vpf Iaim,  npw  toroMRtlnf, 
Speak  bU  awful,  bel pleas  fate  ; 

Negleeted  warnings  deep  lamenting. 
Bat  in  T«iii— 'tis  n^w  too  latit. 

No  mercy  thert  is  hni  for  eryins. 
Though  tbe  cries  be  lpu4  aad  long ; 

There  tbe  worm  is  never  dying  ; 
Quencblesa  flame  will  barn  the  tongat. 

Here's  tbe  end  ef  earthly  pleasare  ; 

Sec  it,  mortato,  and  repenr ; 
Seek  and  find  the  heayeoly  treasort ; 

All  your  days  te  God  be  speot. 

Then,  when  time  with  you  has  ended. 

And  your  race  below  is  run. 
Ton  shall  rise,  by  aiigeis  'tended. 

To  the  Saviour's  dazzling  throne. 


DunAy,  Oloucestershire,  March,  189. 


W.F. 


Review. — A  New  Si/stem  of  Geology ^  in 
whkh  the  great    Revolutions   ^  the 
Earth  and  Animated  Nature  are  re* 
conciledj  tU  once,  to  Modem  Science  and 
Sacred  Hittory.  JB^  Andrew  Ure,  M.D, 
F.R,S,  M.Cf[A,S,  of  London^  Sfc.  ^c* 
ifc.    Professor   of  'Physics,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Chemistry  in  the  Andersonian 
UniversUyf  &vo.  pp,  662. — 7  plates^ 
and  5\  wood^uH,    Longman,    London. 
1830. 
Altbough  ihe  author  of  this  yohstne  is 
already  very  fevourably  known  to  tbe  lite- 
rary public,  as  the  author  of  a  ^  Dictionary 
of  Chemistiy,  on  the  basis  of  Nicholson's,^ 
and  by  numerous  contributions  to  science^ 
in  various  journals  and  philosopfaieal  worics, 
yet  we  coDfess  we  were  at  fifst  lalher  pre- 
judiced agsdnst  this  work.    Not  diat  we  for 
a  moment  doubled  etiher  tbe  'atal  or  the 
ability  of  the  learned  and  tinted  author} 
but  we  have  oootracted  a  kind  of  honor  at 
the  veiy  name,  geok)gy,  from  the  umularal 
distortion  the  fiicts  wbick  it  reveals  have 
been  forced  to  undergo,  to  suit  the  perveri> 
sion  of  reasoning  necessary  to  support  the 
errois  of  &nciM  hypothesis  and  scepticism. 
Thus,  modem  oo^Baegonists,  espedaily  those 
of  the  French  scAmm)!,  instead  of  endeavour 
ifig  to  trace  out  the  tnidi,  to  correct  their 
errors,  and  reconcile  their  views  and  theories 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  scripture  accounl 
of  the  creation,  form  a  vague  and  nnuatmal 
hypothesis,  and  then  decry  the  authenticity 
of  sacred  hisloiy,  because  it  directly  con» 
tradicts  their  unphilosophical  views,  and 
illogical  indications  of  untbunded  hjrpothesia 
and  perverted  reasoning. 

The  author,  however,  of  the  present  work 
has  pursued  a  very  different  cowse,  and  has 
brought  the  full  powers  of  his  dear  and 
comprehensive  mind  to  the  important  task 
wbidi  he  has  albtted  to  himself.  That  he 
has  acquitted  himself  successfully,  we  need 
hardly  assert;  nor  can  we  say  tl»t  his  work 
bat  raised  die  character  of  a  man,  whose 


fiune  had  already  placed  him  on  the  pinnacl* 
of  liteiaiy  and  scientific  pre-eminence. 

Our  anihor,  in  a  very  kuntnous  and  com* 
piehensifelntnoduotion,  satisfectorily  points 
out  the  eims  and  incongruities  of  many 
theonsts,  and  shews  that  dieir  qrsteros  are 
tnecoocileftbte  with  positive  fancis*  In  re- 
■BBrking  upon  the  historical  character  of 
Moses,  Dr.  Ure  thus  expresses  himself:— 

"  Sneb  is  the  perrerslty  of  hnotan  jadgment  on 
•Ql^ks  tbe  Biost  mementeusy  tiiat  one  hardly 
knows  at  times,  whether  to  regard  It  mere  in  ridi* 
cule  or  sorrow..  The  classical  scholar,  for  example, 
will  pore  over  Herodotus  and  Xenepbon  with  a 
sort  of  superstitious  reverence,  while  be  is  too 
ready  to  view  Moses  with  indifference,  or  even 
contempt  Yet  for  sublimity  and  depth  of  thouglit, 
let  forth  with  simplicity  and  pathos  of  recital, 
neither  the  father  of  profane  history,  nor  its  most 
eloqnent  son,  can  vie  with  the  legislator  of  the 
Jews.  In  the  autbentio  stamp  of  consistency,  the 
prime  merit  of  historians,  the  civil  can  ceitainly 
near  no  comparison  with  the  sacred.  The  former 
contradict  each  other  broadly  oa  the  greatest  cba« 
racters  and  transactions,  such  as  those  of  Cyrus, 
though  at  no  great  distance  from  their  own  times, 
while  the  latter  is  always  in  accordance  with  him* 
self,  as  well  as  with  antient  monnmcuts  and  tra* 
ditions. 

"  To  Moses  we  are  indebted,  moreover,  for  tbe 
only  rational  account  we  possess,  of  the  origin  and 
filiation  of  the  different  tribes  of  men.  As  to  the 
alleged  absurdity  of  bis  code  of  lawn,  and  th4 
cruelty  of  his  injunctions  for  exterminating 
idolatry,  if  we  measure  them  on  the  great  scale  of 
providence,  we  ^all  admit,  that  tbe  establishment 
of  a  pure  and  perfect  Theism,  among  a  central 
nation  of  the  earth,  was  not  toa  dearly  purchased 
by  the  ritual  observances  of  tbe  Jews,  or  any 
punishments  inflicted  on  the  cruel  and  licentioun 
Canaaaites.  Let  us  bear  In  mind,  that,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  thirty  millions  of  individuals 
annually  fall  victiiqsf.  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  to 
disease,  old  age,  famine,  the  sea,  or  the  sword, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  destrnction  of  a  tboosandtii, 
or  even  a  hundretb  part,  for  a  great  moral  purpose^ 
affords  no  peculiar  ground  for  impeaching  the  wis* 
dom  of  God,  or  the  veracity  of  bis  Interpreter. 
The  results  elhainated  from  the  physical  re* 
searches  of  the  present  volume,  display  tbe  prl* 
mary  developments  of  the  nuUerial  system,  and 
the  great  revolutioni  of  the  earth.  In  snch  sur* 
mislng  harmony  with  the  master-toucbes  of  th^ 
Hebrew  prophet*  as  to  constitute,  ia  my  opinion, 
incontestable  evidence  of  his  being  endued  with  a 
knowledge  more  than  human  ;  for  be  has  iodkated 
a  style  and  sequence  of  natural  phenomena,  gain* 
said  or  disavowed  by  all  hiimae  learning,  till  the 

Srofound  and  novel  investigations  of  tliese  latter 
ays  have  unveiled  their  trnui."— p.  xvl.  xvii. 

This  is  a  veiy  different  philosophy  from 
that  which  prevails  among  the  physical 
theorists  of  the  present  mechanical  era.  The 
geologists  of  these  periods  cannot  admit  of 
any  cosmogony  which  does  not  separate  the 
original  chaotic  mass  into  its  various  sub- 
divisions by  tlie  natural  operation  of  phy- 
sical causes.  And  then,  say  they,  "now 
silly  to  receive  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  as  a  true  description,  which  assigns 
to  the  exercise  of  almighty  power,  that 
which  has  resulted  from  time,  and  the 
operation  of  physical  agents  upon  each 
other  I" 

There  are  two  theories  of  the  orif»«"  «' 
the  habitable  configuration  of  our  g* 
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supportefs  of  which  have  been  denominated 
Plutonists,  or  Vulcanists,  and  Neptunists, 
from  the  means  to  which  they  respectively 
ascribe  these  effects.  Each  of  these  tlieorists 
regard  the  globe  as  having  been  at  first  a 
mere  chaos,  and  ascribe  its  separation  into 
its  various  components,  to  the  action  of  their 
iavourite  elements.*  This  chaotic  hjrpothesis 
is  supported^  that  the  mechanico-physical 

C'  "osophy  may  prevail  with  the  most  un- 
nded  sway.    Dr.  Ure,  however,  thus 
combats  the  idea  of  a  pre-exuting  chaos  : — 

**  The  Tbelstieal  Neptnnltts  would  have  at  be- 
lieve, that  onr  globe  existed   in  a  chaotic  state 
since  the  epoch,  is  Indefinitely  remote,  at  which  Its 
materials  were    crudely  congregated  by   Divine 
agency.    They  farther  say,  that  the  sanoe  creative 
power  endued  Its  constituent  parts  with  peculiar 
attractive  and  repulsive  forces  ;  and  then  they 
desire  ns  to  believe,  that  these  forces  were  set  In 
mutual  conflict,  through  uncounted  ages,  for  the 
purpose  of  eventually  bringing  order  out  of  con- 
fusion, and  prodncing  the  crystalline  and  stratiform 
arrangements  observed  In  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
Now,  what  is   gained  by   granting  these  hypo- 
thetical premises  ?  Nothinr  that  I  can  apprehend  : 
they  merelv  tend  to  shew  the  presumption  of  man, 
who  regards  the  primitive  structure  of  tliis  terra- 
queous globe  a  laiMur  too  intricate  for  the  Instan- 
taneous fiat  of  Omnipotence.'* 
'  *'  Again,  had  our  earth  pre<existed  from  eternity. 
In  chaotic  confusion,  as  some  cosmogonists  have 
tanght,  in  chaotic  confusion  It  must  have  eternally 
remained.    The  regular  order  and  subserviency  of 
its  parts  are  Irresistible  proofs  of  an  originating 
intelligence,  which,  acting  with  unlimited  power, 
needed  not  to  wait  the  slow  progress  of  precipita- 
tion from  a  chaotic  fluid,  for  the  production  of  one, 
or  any  other  planetary  spheroid.    On  this  subject, 
where  sound  reason  must  apply  the  principles  of 
corpuscular    science,   the  sentiments  of  Newton 
merit  the  deepest  attention.    *  It  seems  probable  to 
me,  that  Ood,  in  the  beginning,  formea  matter  in 
solid,  massy,  hard.  Impenetrable,  moveable  par- 
ticles, of  such  sizes  and  figures,  and  with  such 
other  properties,  and  In  such  proportions  to  space, 
as  must  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed 
them.    All  material  things  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  the  hard  and  solid  particles  above  men- 
tioned, variously  associated  In  thejirst  creation 
by  the  counsels  of  an  intelligent  agent.    For  it 
became  him  who  created  them  to  set  them   in 
order ;  and  If  he  did  so.  It  Is  unphilosophical  to 
seek  for  any  other  origin  of  this  world,  or  to  pre- 
tend that  It  might  rise  out  of  chaos  by  the  mere 
laws  of  nature ;  though,  being  once  formed,  it  may 
continue  by  those  laws  for  many  axes!*  By  nature, 
Newton  means  here  the  series  of  laws  imposed  on 
matter  by  its  Author  !  "—pp.  9—18. 

We  consider  this  as  a  very  successful  expo- 
sure of  the  absurd  idea  which  would  ascribe 
every  phenomenon,  of  whatever  nature  or 
description,  to  material  agency,  and  reduce 
every  operation  to  the  laws  of  physics. 
But  surely  such  reasoners  should  reflect,  that 
the  wisdom  which  could  conceive  a  chaos, 
and  the  power  which  could  subject  it  to 
laws,  by  the  slow  and  gradual  operation  of 
which  it  is  to  be  remodelled,  and  reduced 
to  order  and  regularity,  could  as  easily  have 
perfected  his  own  work,  and  have  executed, 

*  Of  course  the  reader  will  perceive  that  we 
speak  the  old  language^water  is  not  an  elementary, 
but  a  compound,  body. 


by  his  FIAT,  that  which  he  must  ultimately 
complete.  That  physical  events  are  subor- 
dinate to  moral  purposes,  'there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  view  of 
our  author,  as  the  following  passage  fully 
attests : — 

"  If  this'earth  be  a  school  of  virtue  to  man,  under 
the  direction  of  Providence,  and  If  poblle  calamities 
be  requisite  to  maintain  its  moral  discipline  over 
the  sliurt-lived  race  of  the  present  day,  what  penal 
prodigies  would  be  necessary  to  restrain  the 
wickedness  of  Cain  and  his  api>state  brood  !  The 
inspired  historian  does  not  indeed  give.  In  his 
brief  sketch  of  antediluvian  society,  any  details  of 
such  occasional  manifestations  ot  divine  wrath, 
though  the  disordered  fabric  of  the  globe  bears 
ample  testimony  to  their  repeated  occurrence  ;  but 
In  his  solemn  account  of  the  concluding  catastrophe, 
he  more  explicitly  ascribes  the  physical  convul- 
sions to  the  Indignation  of  Heaven!  He  tells  us, 
moreover,  that  Noah,  favoured  with  a  prophetic 
view  of  the  coming  calamity,  built,  by  divine  com- 
mand, a  vast  edifice  of  wood,  to  float  himself  and 
family  through  an  universal  deluge,  from  which  no 
other  mode  of  escape  would  be  possible.  That 
Noah  was  commissioned  to  declare,  to  the  reckless 
mortals  around  him,  the  long-suffering  of  (Jod,  and 
to  preach  repentance*  while  the  ark  was  preparing, 
St.  Peter  expressly  Informs  us.  We  may  readily 
imagine  the  derision  with  which  the  unparalleled 
architecture  of  the  pious  patriarch  was  regarded 
by  his  compatriots,  and  the  insoleut  defiance  with 
which  they  received  the  admonitions  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

**  That  Noah's  warning  voice  was  seconded  by 
miraculous  powers  over  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
we  are  not  told.  But  as  Moses,  and  all  his  great 
successors,  were  furnished  with  supernatnral 
credentials  of  their  prophetle  mission,  there  is  little 
reason'to  doubt  that  to  Noah  also  such  powers  of 
controlling  or  predicting  events  might  be  delegated, 
as  would  strike  terror,  for  a  time  at  least,  into  the 
most  depraved  and  boldest  hearts.*'— p.  348, 349. 

The  author  has  divided  his  work  into 
three  books ;  each  of  which  is  again  sub- 
divided into  chapters,  sections,  &c.  The 
first  book  treats  of  the  primordial  world,  or 
creation;  the  second,  discusses  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  antediluvian  period,  or  what 
are  termed  secondary  formations ;  while  the 
third  treats  of  the  deluge,  or  that  penal 
cataclysm  which  submersed  the  greater 
part  of  the  primitive  earth,  and  ingulfed  the 
whole  of  created  nature  in  its  waters.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  a  survey  of  these  phe- 
nomena, and  submit  to  the  reader  a  theory, 
not  contradictory  of  scripture  truth,  but  one 
consistent  with  and  supported  by  revelation, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  not  only  confirms, 
but  attests  the  truth  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  developes  those  properties  of  matter, 
and  the  physical  powers,  or  rather  qualities, 
by  which  the  unerring  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence planned,  and  finally  consummated^ 
the  configuration  of  the  globe. 

It  is  a  feet,  which  we  know  by  experience, 
that  matter  appears  to  difier  in  many  and 
essential  properties,  in  the  varieties  presented 
to  our  view.  Science  has  revealed  to  us  that 
many  of  the  varieties  are  but  mere  modes 
of  existence.  We  find  that  the  material 
fabric  of  our  globe,  notwithstandiog  the 
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▼ariety  of  appearance  and  difference  of 
character,  which  its  different  forms  present, 
is  reducible  to  comparatively  a  very  small 
number  of  simple  or  elementaiy  bodies. 
How  far  these  bodies  are  really  elementary 
is  as  yet  but  speculation,  because  hitherto 
they  have  not  been  decomposed  or  reduced. 
But  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  philosophical 
reasoning,  to  presume  the  existence  of  but 
one  simple  or  real  element;  because  the 
wisdom  and  the  power  which  could  endue  a 
few  elements  with  that  variety  of  appearance, 
of  form,  and  of  character,  could  have  endued 
one  simple  element  with  the  capability  of 
assuming  all  these  various  qualities;  and 
therefore,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  attributes  of  God,  to  have  created 
more  elements  than  were  absolutely  essential 
to  the  object  in  view. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  matter,  both 
in  its  elementary  and  compound  state,  is 
susceptible  of  three  distinct  and  notable 
modes  of  existence ;  namely,  the  solid,  the 
fluid,  and  the  aerial,  or  gaseous.  As  an 
example,  we  may  instance  ice,  water,  and 
vapour,  or  steam,  which  are  but  diffe- 
rent modes  of  one  and  the  same  entity. 
Science  teaches  us  that  each  of  these  forms 
depends  upon  the  relative  predominance  of 
one  or  other  of  two  opposite  forces ;  namely, 
attraction  and  repulsion.  Where  the  for- 
mer prevails,  soliaity  is  the  mode  of  exist- 
ence ;  where  the  latter,  aerial  is  the  mode. 
But  when  these  contending  powers  are  in 
equilibrium,  or  nearly  so,  then  the  condition 
is  fluid.  The  force  of  attraction  is  that 
which,  under  various  modifications,  gives 
origin  to  cohesion,  tenacity,  hardness,  crys- 
tallization, and  gravitation.  Had  it  pre- 
vailed exclusively,  every  thing  would  have 
been  condensed  into  a  motionlen  mass, 
and  water  and  air  would  have  been  as  fixed 
as  a  solid  rock.  This,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  condition  which  the 
particles  of  matter  have  a  spontaneous  ten- 
dency to  assume,  and  to  which  they  would 
ultimately  come,  unless  counteracted  by  the 
derellent,  or  repulsive  force,  named  caloric, 
or  matter  of  heat. 

There  appears  to  be  very  little  doubt, 
that  heat  and  light  are  but  modifications 
of  the  same  principle,  or  fundamental 
agency.  Heat  and  li^t  seem  mere  qualities 
—certain  vibrations  between  the  particles 
of  matter.  This  follows  from  Sir  H.  Davy's 
beautiful  experiment.  Two  pieces  of  ice 
were  converted  into  water  by  their  mutual 
attrition,  in  an  atmosphere  at  the  freezing 
temperature.  In  this  experiment,  since  the 
heat  required  to  convert  the  ice  into  water 
could  not  be  derived  from  the  surrounding 
cold  medium^  nor  firom  the  ice  itself  the 


capacity  of  which  is  low,  we  have  no  alter- 
native, but  to  conclude,  that  heat  must  be 
actually  generated  by  friction ;  and  hence, 
as  generated  out  of  nothing,  it  cannot  be 
any  thing  material,  nor  even  an  entity  im- 
material, or  semi-material.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  quality,  and  this  quality  can  be 
only  motion. 

A  very  skilful  mathematical  analysis  has 
satisfied  MM.  Fresnel,  Poisou,  and  Arago, 
that  the  equations  of  the  propagation  of 
heat  in  solid  bodies  may  be  conciliated 
with  the  equations  of  the  undulatory  move- 
ments of  an  eminently  elastic  fluid. 

When,  therefore,  the  quiescent  mass  is 
pervaded  by  this  vibratory  motion,  its 
particles  necessarily  renounce  their  contact, 
and  being  at  liberty  to  move  through  space, 
greater  or  less,  assume  such  forms  as  the 
equilibrium  of  the  attractive  and  calorific 
power  demands.  Nor  is  fluidity,  or  abso-^ 
lute  incoherence  of  the  particles,  indispen- 
sable for  their  changing  the  position  of  their 
attractive  poles,  and  grouping  themselves 
into  new  arrangements.  Thus,  if  a  mass  of 
basalt  be  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  it 
will  melt  into  a  liquid  glass,  which,  if 
quickly  cooled,  becomes  a  transparent,  uni** 
form,  vitreous  body.  If  this  body  be  again 
heated  for  some  little  time,  but  so  slightly  as 
not  even  to  have  its  substance  softened,  it 
will  become  throughout  its  whole  interior 
a  congeries  of  regular  crystals. 

Our  author  avails  himself  of  these  facts, 
to  infer  the  original  solidity,  instead  of  the 
chaotic  confusion,  of  the  globe.  Thus  he 
says — 

'*  When  first  the  ealorifle  energy  was  made  to 
actuate  the  body  of  the  earth,  a  mighty  change 
woold  ensue.  The  central  mass,  composed  most 
probably  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths  and 
alkalis,  as  volcanic  phenomena  seem  to  attest, 
would  fuse,  the  exterior  parts  would  oxidize  into 
the  crust  or  mineral  strata,  and  the  outermost  coat 
of  all— the  Axed  ice— would  melt  into  the  moveable 
waters." 

Dr.  Ure  having  deduced  these  conclu- 
sions from  physics,  confirms  his  theoiy  by  a 
reference  to  holy  writ : — 

"  The  infusion,"  he  observes,  **  of  this  quicken- 
ing energy,  seems  distinctly  indicated  by  the  in- 
spired historian  of  the  earth.  *  In  the  beginning, 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  And  the 
earth  was  without  form,  and  void  ;  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waien.'  This  last 
idea  has  been,  perhaps,  more  truly  rendered  by  Mil. 
ton,  in  the  expression, 'doye-like,  sate  brooding  on 
the  vast  abyss,  and  made  it  pi-egnant !'  In  the  sub- 
lime conception,  thus  flnel  v  paraphrased,  may  we  not 
recognise  the  impregnation  or  the  torpid  sphere 
with  elementary  fire— that  principle  of  all  material 
activity,  that  power  which  loosens  the  bands  of 
primordial  eoliesion*  and  communicates  the  essence 
of  plastic  mobility  to  a  refractory  solid  ?  But  for 
this  marvellous  constitution,  as  displayed  espe* 
cially  In  water,  the  face  of  nature  woula  have  for 
ever  exhibited  '  a  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread 
repose.*  The  globe  would  have  been  in  an  un- 
changing and  wavelets  ocean  erust.*'-^p.  7* 
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Ittfidetity  has  frequently  urged,  with  an 
unhallowed  triumph,  the  abwifdity  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  becaiue  the 
sacred  historian  asserts  light  to  ha?e  existed 
three  days  before  the  sun  was  creaied.  It 
will,  however,  be  found,  on  fair  examina* 
tion,  that  the  cosmogony  of  Moses  is  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  discoveries  of 
modem  science. 

In  1802,  Dr.  Young  proved,  before  the 
Royal  Society,  the  following  optical  laws  :-— 
**  That  wherever  two  portions  of  the  same 
light  arrive  at  the  eye  by  different  routes, 
either  exactly,  or  very  nearly,  in  the  same 
direction,  the  light  becomes  most  intense 
when  the  difference  of  the  route  is  any 
multiple  of  a  certain  length,  and  least  intense 
in  the  intermediate  state  of  the  interfering 
portions:  and  this  length  is  different  for 
nght  of  different  colours."  Now,  this  law, 
which  is  the  basis  of  a  new  and  admirable 
theory  of  light,  has  been  since  furlly  adopted 
by  Fresnel  and  Arago,  who  have  enforced 
and  illustrated  it  by  mcmy  deep  researches. 
it  demonstrates  incontestably  the  separate 
existence  of  a  luminiferoos  ether,  which 
may  be  made  to  undnlate  not  only  by  the 
sun  and  other  permanent  foci  of  vibration, 
but  by  an  immense  number  of  other  causes, 
such  as  the  friction  or  the  gentle  healing 
of  many  mineml  solids,  as  also  by  seveFsU 
ohemicd  actions  independent  of  combus- 
tion. Hence  then,  this  ether,  as  being  in. 
dispensable  to  the  operation  of  every  luci- 
ferous  impulse,  and  being,  in  fact,  the 
sobstratum  or  subject-matter  of  light,  as  air 
is  of  sound  in  general,  must  necessarily  have 
had  a  precedent  and  independent  existence, 
as  Moses  has  declared  m  liis  narrative  of 
the  creation. 

It  is  established  by  many  fects,  that 
luminous  impressions  may  be  excited  with- 
out any  intercourse  or  reference  whatever 
to  the  sun.  Such  are  the  phosphorescence 
of  minerals  buried  since  the  origin  of  thinss 
in  tlie  bowels  of  the  earth ;  electric  light 
caused  by  friction,  metallic  contact,  or  the 
volition  of  the  electric  eel ;  the  luminous- 
ness  of  many  insects,  worms,  and  marine 
mollusca,  in  the  living  state ;  the  fibres  of 
animals  and  vegetables  after  death;  and 
the  lucid  points  of  the  moon's  disc,  where 
the  sunbeams  never  fall — all  attest  that 
light  can  exist  vrithout  the  agency  of  the 
sun. 

For  instance,  the  luciferous  action  of 
dead  fish  may  be  not  only  transfused  to 
Water,  but  may  be  afterwards  brightened  by 
a  certain  quantity  of  saline  impregnation  ; 
darkened  by  a  still  greater  quantity  of  the 
salt ;  and  revived  again,  in  all  its  original 
brilliaacyi.by  moderate  dilation  with  water. 


Thus,  a  vrine^gkuBS  may  be  flUcd  as  it  "ff&ee 
with  lig[ht. 

■*  How  OTipMlMephteal,  th«refor#/'  obaeryei  Dr. 
Ure«"  to  infer  the  abvolute  want*  or  non-exlstenrr, 
of  light,  whenever  oar  purblind  optica  cannot  dis- 
cern it  ?  And  ftiriee  we  Icnow  that  the  laciferoas 
etKer  may  be  thrown  into  visible  laoiiooai  andala- 
tion  without  the  tun  or  wtars,  and  into  invitibt^ 
luminous  undulation  bff  the  »un  and  Btnrs,  what 
reason  have  we  to  eonclade  that  •imilar  undola- 
tlon«  do  not  agitat«  it  at  all  tiinoH,  independently  of 
these  focal  excitants  ?  Its  elastic  mobility.  Indeed, 
Ik  such,  that,  from  the  tnstant  of  its  creation,  or 
first  dttenfageoient  from  the  nTlmeval  sabatance 
of  the  heavens  and  earth,  its  viorations  must  hare 
eommenced,  and  have  continued  with  more  or  less 
frequency  and  intentfty  to  the  present  time. 

"  Had  Moses  written  the  record  of  creation  from 
the  informations  of  sense,  or  Egyptian  learning,  he 
wnald  not  have  placed  the  creation  of  Il^ht  three 
days  prior  to  tiiecrealion  of  the  sun,  moon ,  and  stars. 
Accordingly,  this  apparent  Inversion  of  the  order  of 
natural  causes  and  effects,  this  supposed  anticipa- 
tion of  a  phenomenon  before  the  existence  of  its 
agent,  has  become  a  stumbling-bloolr  to  many  evil- 
disposed  minds,  and  a  stone  of  offence  to  the  iin- 

Siotts,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  motive  to 
eeper  stady  into  nature,  and  of  hambler  faith  In  its 
Anthor.  When,  however,  in  the  progress 'of  re- 
search, we  come  to  discover  that  Moses  has  de. 
seribed  events  in  their  Just  order  of  seqnence,  an 
order,  which  reason  could  never  suggest  to  liim, 
and  which  has  Iain  concealed  till  our  own  davs, 
e^n*n  from  the  philosopher,  we  are  then  forced' to 
cooolude,  that  be  was  inspired  with  a  knowledge 
truly  divine."— pp.  22,  23. 

Dr.  Ure  next  proceeds  to  enlaige  upon 
&e  nature  of  light,  and  to  prove,  by  a  great 
variety  of  experiments,  instituted  principally 
by  the  French  pbilooophers,  Arago  and 
Fresnel,  &c.,  the  nndulatory  ^eory  of  light.. 
We  do  not  detail  them,  because  they  are  of 
too  abstruse  a  character  for  the  general  reader* 
and  could  not  be  properly  understood  without 
a  tolerable  intimacy  with  the  mathematics. 
Indeed,  the  chapter  upon  light  is  the  most 
abstruse  in  the  whole  volume.  However^ 
his  concluding  observations  are  so  appro- 
priate and  satisfactory,  that  we  shall  tran- 
scribe them: — 

"  The  facts  now  detaHed  are  amply  sufficient  to 

J  rove,  that  not  only  mere  space,  bat  that  even  the 
ense  forms  of  matter,  are  pervaded  by  a  Ittmini* 
ferous  medium,  bv  whose  undulatory  movements 
the  phenomena  or  light  are  produced.  To  the 
ereatlon  of  this  marvelloos  essence,  the  divine 
mandate,  *  Let  there  be  light,*  seems  to  refer.   -Its 

r ire-existence  was  necessary  to  the  luciferous 
unctions  of  the  suti,  and  the  other  fool  of  vibra-' 
tion.  As  we  know  that  its  undulations  may  be 
excited  by  many  causes  independent  of  the  auu, 
we  can  find  no  alffleulty  in  conceiving  that  aRer- 
nations  of  lixht  and  darkness,  coostltating  the 
evening  and  the  morning  of  the  first  three  days  of 
creation,  niiglit  have  taken  place.  A  far  more 
vivid  excitation  of  the  lomlniferons  ether,  no  doabtj 
eommenced  when  the  solar  globes  were  invested, 
on  the  fourth  day,  with  their  phosphoric  atmo- 
spheres, to  which,  most  gratuitously,  a"  state  of 
^neotts  eombttstioD  lias  been  ascribed.  This  Is  a 
process  of  waste  and  change,  unlike  the  frugal 
economy  observed  In  the  domains  of  nature. 
What  brilliant  radiations  may  be  pfodtieed  by 
transmitting  the  influence  of  a  voltaic  battery 
through  a  bit  of  charcoal,  placed  in  vacuo,  yet  the 
oarbonaeeous  matter  Is  not  oonsomed !  This  light 
vies  with  the  sun,  but  Is  certainly  not  borrowed  from 
bis  beams.  How,  therefore,  should  purblind  sciolijtts 
dftre  to  cavil  at  the  Hebrew  prophet  for  reeording' 
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in  tibe  raliliiMtt  lanfoafe,  that  light,  the  firat-boni 
odpriaf  of  heaTcn,  enlirened  the  wildernets  of 
•pace,  bMore'eertain  ponderoiu  and  inert  tpheroidt 
were  ordained  to  nodify  its  operations !  At  Justly 
might  tbej  assert,  that  the  electric  power,  wheUier 
snbstance  or  qoallty,  did  not  exist  till  philosophy 
■ooatedits  cylinder,  to  exdte  Inminoas  pheno- 
ttena." — pp.  50, 51. 

Dr.  Ore  supposes  that  the  whole  of  our 
globe  was  covered  with  water,  and  t^t  **  the 
{rathering  the  waters  together  into  one 
placCy^as  detailed  in  Gen^is,  has  reference 
lo  this  &cty  and  proves  it.  In  this  view  he 
is  certainly  not  &r  wrong,  for  chemistry 
enables  as  to  understand  the  means  by 
which  God  effected  his  purpose.  We  find 
that  the  crust  of  the  globe  consists  of  six 
sobstanoesy  siUca,  alumina,  iron,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  potash.  Now,  the  bases  of 
all  these  substances,  with  the  exception  dt 
iron — are  capable  of  decomposing  water, 
even  when  solidified  in  the  stale  of  ice,  with 
the  most  vi<4ent  action.  In  the  caverns  of 
the  eaidi,  the  simple  bases  of  these  sub- 
stances were,  as  hinted  before,  in  a  stale  of 
fusion  ;  and  if  we  suppose  water,  though  in 
the  salbd  form  of  ice,  admitted,  the  most 
violent  action  would  have  ensued — explo- 
Bons,  eruptions,  and  earthquakes,  and  the 
oonsequeDce  would  be,  the  upheaving  of  the 
mountains,  the  formation  of  valleys,  and 
the  driving  the  waters  into  their  marine 
beds:— 

"  That  silica  and  its  associated  bases,  which  are 
exidixcd  at  the  snrfaee  of  the  earth,  and  thas  de- 
Mired  of  their  elementarv  activity,  exist  at  a  mo- 
derate depth  beneath  that  sarface,  devoid  of 
oxygen,  in  the  state  of  simple  combustibles,  there 
is  little  reason  to  doabt.  The  phenomena  of  earth- 
^alces  and  volcanoes  lead  pliJnly  to  this  cuncla- 
sioa.  The  beat  observed  in  sabterranean  regions, 
pnwressively  increasing  as  we  descend,  renders  it 
probable  that  these  combastible  elements  exist 
there  in  a  fluid  state ;  an  effect  which  would  result 
frsoi  a  very  moderate  heat,  one  rreatly  inferior  to 
what  is  Fcaoisite  for  the  fusion  of  their  oxides." — 
p.  M. 

From  the  organic  remains  fi«quently 
fixind  in  various  parts^  we  learn  that  certain 
ruses  of  animals  were  inhabitants  of  the 
antediluvian  woild,  which  are  now  extinct 
And  *we  also  learn  that  many  species  of 
animals,  which  can  now  only  inhabit  the 
tropical  or  Indian  climates,  were  at  that 
time  inhabitants  of  England.  Now,  al- 
though the  fossil  remains  of  many  animals, 
and  even  plants,  which  can  neither  live  nor 
Vegetate  in  this  country,  have  been  proved 
to  have  lived  in  it  before  the  delug;e, — and 
tiiese  too,  animals  of  a  different  description, 
and  of  much  more  enormous  growth  than 
any  of  the  present  era — yet  it  is  singular  that- 
no  vestige  of  human  bones  have  been  dis- 
covered. Hence  then  it  would  appear,  that 
the  antediluvian  earth  which  formed  the 
habitation  of  man,  .must  have  disappeared 
altogether,  and  hsis  perhaps  been  ingulfed 
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in  some  of  our  great  oceans ;  and  Dr.  Ure 
thinks,  probably  the  Pacific  Ocean  occu- 
pies, as  its  bed,  the  great  antediluvian  con- 
tinent. 

"  I  readily  concede  that  the  territories  occupied 
by  the  human  race  were  permanently  submerged, 
at  the  deluge— probably  some  great  continent,  cor- 
responding to  the  site  and  area  of  our  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  still  betrays,  in  multiplied  points  of 
its  expanse,  tbe  embers  of  volcanic  violence.  On 
this  principle,  scripture  truth  is  not  violated  ;  and 
thus  also,  we  can  perfectly  account  for  tbe  non- 
appearance of  the  bones  of  man,  and  his  companion 
animals,  tbe  sheep,  the  goat,  the  camel,  &c.,  among 
the  diluvial  exnvisB  of  lul  the  continents  bitheito 
explored. 

"  A  univenal  deluge  seems  clearlv  proved  by 
the  utter  extinction  of  tbe  species  of  the  primeval 
race  of  animals,  a  topic  which  we  shall  afterwards 
discuss  at  some  detail.  Were  we  not  informed  by 
Moses  of  the  universal  depravity  of  the  progeny  of 
Cain,  as  well  as  of  the  descendants  of  Beth,  whom 
they  corrupted,  a  depravity  to  which  modem  crime 
affords  parallels  euow  to  render  the  history 
credible,  we  should  find  some  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling with  the  counsels  of  a  benignant  governor, 
so  tremendous  a  catastrophe,  implicating  not  only 
the  human  race,  but  myriads  of  animals,  in  a  com- 
mon destruction.  But  we  read  that  di^ne  justice 
outraged,  and  mercy  spurned,  at  length  required 
their  victims.  *  And  Ood  saw  that  the  wickedness 
of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  or  the  thougfate  of  his  heart  was  only 
evil  continually.  And  it  repented  tbe  Lord  that 
he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved 
him  at  the  heart.' 

*'  Since  Geology  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the 
earth  peopled  by  Noah's  contemporaries  perished 
at  the  deluge,  complete  harmony  is  maintained 
between  science,  and  a  Just  interpretation  of  holy 
writ."— pp.  472, 473. 

Now,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
deluge  vras  effected  principally  by  the 
agency  of  those  great  volcanic  emotions 
which  were  sufficient  to  upheave  the  beds  of 
the  antediluvian  ocean,  burying  the  ante- 
diluvian continent  under  its  waters.  If  the 
sea,  for  instance,  should  penetrate  in  large 
quantity  to  the  bases  of  the  earths  and 
sdkalis  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  'and 
especially  if  they  were  in  a  state  of  fiision, 
as  already  described,  the  explosion  would 
be  tremendous  and  awfiil  in  the  extreme. 
If  potassium,  silicium,  magnesium,  calcium, 
&c.,  be  merely  placed  in  contact,  there  is 
an  explosion  with  flame,  and  hydrogen  gas  is 
rapidly  evolved.  But  if  these  agents  should 
be  mixed  in  large  quantities,  as  probably 
happened  at  the  period  of  the  deluge,  the 
eflfect  would  be  tremendous,  and  quite  suf- 
ficient to  upheave  the  beds  of  the  ocean, 
and  inundate  the  continents.  TTiis  effect 
would  arise,  not  only  by  the  violence  of 
the  explosion ;  but  the  heat  would  expand 
the  rapidly  disengaged  hydrogen,  and  which 
meeting  again  with  oxygen,  and  becoming 
fired  from  electricity,  or  some  such  means, 
would  add  to  the  catastrophe. 

Till  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  upon  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkahs  ?»'*'*  **^^ 
earths,  and   their  powerful  and 
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action  opon  water,  physical  science  was 
wholly  in  the  daik  wiUi  respect  to  the  theory 
of  volcanic  phenomena.  But  since  this  era, 
a  wide  field  of  knowledge  has  been  explored, 
and  the  chemist  who  has  witnessed  the 
action  of  these  agents,  even  in  the  minute* 
ness  of  the  laboratory  proportions,  is  at  no 
loss  to  conceive  the  oirenil  effects  of  the 
proportions  which  must  have  been  necessary 
to  evolve  those  masses  of  rock,  quartz,  ana 
other  crystallized  formations,  the  theory  of 
which  gives  to  the  study  of  geology  a 
peculiar  interest ;  and  enables  us  to  explain, 
or  rather  to  understand,  those  physical  pro- 
perties of  matter,  through  which  it  pleased 
Providence  to  submerse  the  great  ante- 
diluvian continent,  with  the  entire  of  the 
inhabiting  human  race,  in  the  vast  abyss  of 
tirj  deep— probably,  as  our  author  suggests, 
the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 

Dr.  Ure,  too,  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  antediluvian  animals, 
in  all  probability,  became  extinct  at  this 
general  catastrophe.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  the  antediluvian  race  were  of 
mucli  more  gigantic  stature  than  the  same 
species  of  the  present  era.  It  is  also  pro- 
bable, that  the  land  bore  a  greater  ratio  to 
the  sea,  during  the  antediluvian  period,  than 
at  present,  and  therefore  the  means  of 
subsistence  was  more  attainable  for  animab 
of  such  enormous  bulk. 

There  is  one  thing  oert;un,  that  in  the 
antediluvian  era,  the  temperature  of  Europe 
and  its  neighbouring  parts  must  have  ap- 
proximated to  that  of  the  present  Indies. 
This  is  inferred  from  our  finding  the  fossil 
remains  of  animals  and  plants,  now  inha- 
bitants of  the  tropical  zones  only,  under 
circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
having  perished  in  the  place  of  their  nativity ; 
and  as  having  been  found  in  Europe,  they 
must  have  vegetated  there.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  Im  this  alteration  of  the  tern* 
perature  taken  place. 

In  the  antediluvian  world,  the  land  bore 
a  much  greater  proportion  to  the  sea  than  at 
present.  The  enect  of  such  an  arrangement 
in  a  spheroid  like  ours,  would  be  an  ac- 
cumulation of  temperature,  and  conse* 
Suently  a  warmer  climate  in  every  latitude 
iroughout  the  globe.  But  after  the  deluge, 
the  proportion  of  sea  being  greatly  in^ 
creased,  and  that  of  the  land  diminished, 
sefrigeration  would  be  the  consequence; 
and  hence  the  perpetual  ice  of  our  poles — 
no  doubt  a  post-diluvian  phenomenon.  We 
can  therefore  readily  understand  how  species 
of  animals  and  plants,  now  the  natives  of 
the  equatorial  regions  only,  could  have 
existed  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  ante- 
diiuviaii  period. 


Now,  there  can  be  no  donbt,  that  many  of 
the  species — as  the  fosul  elephant,  the 
great  martodon,  the  megatherium,  the  great- 
clawed  megalonyx,  and  hysna,  the  dens 
of  which  latter,  in  this  country,  have  been 
explored  most  successfully  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land— are  DOW  all  extinct.  Nor  does  this 
view  seem  in  contradiction  with  the  scrip- 
ture record : — 

"  Had  all  our  present  anf mal  tribes."  says  Dr. 
Ure,  **  been  propagated  from  the  ark  which  rested 
on  Ararat,  or  some  other  lofty  mountain  in  Asia, 
liow  comes  It  that  the  kangaroo,  ecbidne,  orni- 
tborynehus,  and  wombat,  are  now  confined  to  New 
Holland?  Not  an  individual  of  any  of  these  re- 
markable species  have  been  found  In  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America.  Their  absence  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  unsuitableuess  of  climate,  for  the  kan- 
garoo and  wombat  have  thriven  well  in  England  ; 
and  sorely  our  immense  continents  offer  them  every 
variety  of  food  and  accommodation.  Moses,  by  his 
silence  on  the  great  fact,  of  the  face  of  the  earth 
being  revived  by  the  creative  Spirit  which  peopled 
It  at  first,  can  in  no  wise  be  said  to  contradict  it. 
The  critic  who  should  construe  omission  into 
denial,  would  find  abundant  contradictious  of  that 
sort  In  all  sacred  and  profane  bistoriana.'* — p.  501. 

The  monuments  of  antediluvian  being, 
cannot  be  viewed  without  profound  emo- 
tion. In  exhuming  from  their  beds  the 
relics  of  the  primeval  world,  we  seem  to 
evoke  spirits  of  darkness,  crime,  and  per- 
dition— we  feel  almost  transported,  as  it 
were,  along  with  them,  to  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God,  and  hear  the  voice  of  many 
waters  coming  to  execute  the  sentence  of 
just  condemnation  on  an  '^  earth  corrupt, 
and  filled  with  violence.'' 

"  Such  a  dismal  ruin,**  says  oar  author, "  of  all 
organic  beings,  such  a  derangement  of  the  fair 
ft-ame  of  nature,  seem  to  be  irreconcileable  dif- 
ficulties in  JVcUural  Theism.  For  is  not  the  wis- 
dom of  God  impeached,  in  constructing  a  world  on 
foundations  so  Infirm  ;  his  prescience,  in  peooling 
so  precarious  an  abode  with  countless  myriads  of 
exquisite  mechanisms :  and  his  goodness,  in  plung- 
ing indiscriminately  every  tribe  and  family  of  his 
sentient  offspring  in  mortal  agony  and  death  !  A 
creation  replete  with,  beauty  and  enjoyment,  sud- 
denly transformed  by  its  Creator's  in  and  ate  or 
permission,  into  a  waste  of  waters,  is  a  moral 
phenomenon  which,  certes,  no  system  of  ethics  can 
ex|dain.  Here,  metaphysics,  the  boasted  mistress 
of  mind,  with  all  her  train  of  categories,  stands  at 
fault.    But  here,  if  reason  will  deign  to  forego  its 

Eride,  and  implore  the  aid  of  a  superior  light,  the 
lebrew  prophet  will  lift  up  the  dark  veil  from  the 
primeval  scene.  In  revealing  the  disobedience  of 
Adam,  the  atrocious  guilt  of  Caio,  and  the  pesti- 
lence of  sin,  almost  universally  spread  among  their 
progeny,  he  shows,  alas  !  too  clearly,  how  justice 
outraged,  and  mercy  spumed,  inevitably  called 
forth  the  final  lustration  of  the  deluge.  This  con- 
clusion no  philosopher  can  reasonably  gainsay, 
who  considers  man  as  a  responsible  agent,  and 
this  earth,  with  all  its  apparatus  of  organic  life. 
as  mainly  subservient  to  uis  moral  and  intellectual 
education."— pp.  605, 506. 

We  have  so  far  endeavoured  to  furnish 
our  readers  with  a  detail  of  the  valuable 
and  important  principles  developed  in  this 
Dkost  interesting  volume.  We  confess,  that 
we  have  been  not  only  delighted,  but  in- 
structed, by  the  views  which  it  unfolds.    It 
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is  a  volume  which  we  think  should  be  not 
oo\y  perused,  but  carefully  studied,  by  all. 
The  sceptic  will  find  the  grounds  of  his  un«- 
belief'  and  impiety  subverted  and  demo^ 
lished,  and  a  more  fiim  creed  established 
on  their  ruins;  while  the  true  Christian  will 
have  his  principles  confirmed,  and  his  iaith 
strengthened,  by  discovering  that  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  science  has  at  last  recon- 
ciled the  difficulties  of  holy  writ,  and  the 
records  of  the  sacred  historian  with  the 
principles  of  physics. 

Review.— 7%e  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Rodnei/.  By 
Major-General  Mundy,  Two  Vols, 
8t;o.  pp,  492,  436.  Murray^  London^ 
1830. 

The  writer  of  this  article  well  remembers 
when  the  fame  of  Admiral  Rodney  was  as 
high,  as  extended,  and  as  much  celebrated, 
as  that  which,  in  subsequent  years,  crowned 
the  victor  of  Camperdown,  or  the  hero  of 
tiie  Nile.  The  plaudits  which  accompanied 
the  success  of  the  former,  were  as  loud  and 
as  enthusiastic  as  those  which  blazoned  the 
achievements  of  the  latter ;  nor  will  the  ex- 
ploits of  Rodney  be  blotted  from  the  records 
of  his  country,  until  patriotism  shall  cease 
to  be  a  national  virtue. 

By  an  ancestor  of  Admiral  Rodney,  we 
have,  in  the  first  of  these  volumes,  a  genea- 
logical sketch  of  his  pedigree,  carrying  back 
our  views  to  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and 
theDce  conducting  them  onward  through 
those  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  are  attend- 
ant upon  the  families  of  the  great.  The  nar- 
rative appears  to  have  been  written  with 
commendable  fidelity. 

Tlie  style  is  simple  and  expressive,  but 
though  frequently  rendered  remarkable  by 
its  peculiar  phraseology,  the  memorial  is 
enlivened  by  animated  sallies  of  humour, 
and  rendered  interesting  by  the  variety  of 
its  details.  Throughout  the  whole,  a  vein 
of  sterling  piety  is  perceptible ;  this  is  the 
more  valuable,  from  appearing  so  seldom 
in  works  of  a  similar  description.  To  the 
^ney  family,  this  document  must  be  an 
article  of  considerable  importance. 

While  reviewing  the  life  of  Lord  Byron, 
by  Mr.  Moore,  we  observed,  that  his  two 
splendid  quartos  chiefly  consisted  of  letters 
written  by  the  noble  poet,  occasionally  in- 
^persed  with  connective  links,  and  expla- 
natory remarks,  by  the  biographer ;  yet  that, 
from  the  whole,  his  Lordship's  character 
was  principally  to  be  inferred  by  the  reader 
from  the  extensive  correspondence  submitted 
to  his  perusal.  The  life  of  Admiral  Rodney 
proceeds  on  much  the  same  general  prin- 


ciples. It  is  composed  of  letters  written  on 
a  variety  of  occasions,  elucidated  by  the 
biographer  vrith  observations,  which  tend  to 
develop  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
the  psLTticular  facts  to  which  these  docu- 
ments refer. 

In  no  other  respect,  however,  can  any 
similitude  be  traced  between  these  two 
works.  The  subjects  to  which  the  corre- 
spondence of  Admiral  Rodney  refers,  are  of 
national  importance,  involving  the  destiny 
of  our  naval  armaments,  and  the  issues  of 
an  eventful  war.  With  the  history  of  licen- 
tious amours,  of  intrigue,  assignation,  drunk- 
enness, misanthropy,  infidelity,  and  pro- 
faneness,  these  letters  are  not  polluted. 
They  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  origin 
nated  in  minds  deeply  imbued  vrith  their 
professional  avocations,  without  being  cor- 
rupted by  unblushing  sensuality. 

The  letters  compri^  in  these  volumes 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
These  are  followed  by  an  appendix,  which 
relates  to  Admiral  Rodney's  naval  engage- 
ments ;  tlie  opposing  force  of  the  belligerent 
armaments ;  the  manner  in  which  the  line 
of  battle  was  formed  on  the  memorable 
12th  of  April,  1782  ;  the  consequenees 
which  followed,  from  the  decisive  victory 
of  the  British ;  and  the  honours  that  awaited 
the  naval  hero  on  his  return. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  written  by 
Admiral  Rodney,  some  of  which  are  official, 
while  others  are  to  his  family  and  friends, 
many  are  inserted,  of  which  he  is  not  the 
author.  These  are  in  general  by  statesmen, 
then  holding  exalted  situations  in  the  British 
government.  They  contain  replies  to  various 
inquiries,  advice  under  particular  exigen* 
cies,  and  directions  by  which  the  move* 
ments  of  tlie  fleet  under  his  Lordship's  com- 
mand, were  sometimes  regulated.  Viewed 
in  connexion  with  each  other,  they  enable 
us  to  survey  the  springs  and  pulleys  which 
move  the  visible  machine,  and  show  the 
station  of  arduous  responsibility  in  which 
the  admiral  of  a  British  fleet  is  placed. 
The  correspondence  is  highly  interesting 
in  a  national  point  of  view.  On  the  issue 
of  an  engagement,  the  fate  of  an  empire 
frequently  depends.  Even  a  single  move, 
ment  may  be  seen  to  alter  the  whole  aspect 
of  calculations,  that  were  intended  for  future 
years. 

The  style  in  which  Admiral  Rodney's 
letters  are  written,  is  plain,  nervous,  and 
unaffected.  In  every  sentence,  the  firmness 
of  the  hero  is  blended  with  the  dignity  of 
the  man.  In  writing,  he  appears  to  be 
above  all  disguise ;  and  to  any  thing  like 
meanness,  he  must  have  been  an  "' 
stranger.    What  he  intended  to  f 
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nicate,  language  the  most  unambiguous  is  shillings,  and  pence.  To  ladies  and  gentle- 
selected  to  express ;  and  neither  paper  nor  men  of  independent  fortunes,  the  science  of 
words  are  wasted  in  idle  ceremony  and  bookkeeping  may  appear  paltiy  and  con- 
deceitful  compliments.  The  subject  of  his  temptible,  and,  peihaps,  an  ignorance  of 
letters  is  always  uppermost.  On  this  he  accounts  may  be  considered  by  them  as  a 
enters  at  its  commencement,  and  concludes  passport  to  fancied  superiority.  But  should 
as  soon  as  it  is  finished.  Hence,  these  their  bankers,  or  stewsuds,  or  the  commercial 
documents  are  never  protracted  to  any  portion  of  the  community,  be  afflicted  with 
tedious  length,  nor  inflated  with  unmeaning  this  genteel  disease,  no  spirit  of  prophecy  is 
verbiage.  Throughout  the  whole,  the  most  needful,  to  foresee  the  consequences, 
ardent  patriotic  spirit  is  evinced.  The  wel-  With  mercantile  men  the  defects  prevail, 
fare  of  his  country  lies  near  the  author's  ing  in  all  ffystems  of  bookkeeping  hitherto 
heart ;  and  his  solicitude  to  promote  her  reduced  to  practice,  have  been  long  noticed 
interest  on  every  occasion,  could  not  bare  and  deplored,  and  many  efforts  have  been 
been  more  ardent  or  so  apparent,  if  the  made  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  all  com- 
private  fortune  of  himself  and  family  had  plain.  Much  has  accordingly  been  done ; 
depended  upon  his  personal  exertions.'  out,  by  all  tlie  predecessors  of  Mr.  Jones, 

In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  these  much  was  left  for  him  to  accomplish.    To 

letters,  Major-General  Mundy  has  displayed  this  important  subject  he  has  turned  his  at- 

much  judgment,  care,  and  taste.      With  tention  as  a  public  accountant,  and  brought 

some  trifling  exceptions,  they  follow  each  to  bear  upon  its  various  branches  the  expe- 

other  in  consecutive  order,  according  to  rience  or  fifty  years.    IKiring  the  lapse  of 

their  dates,  and  the  occurrences  to  which  this  period,  the  discovery  of  defects  led  him 

they  refer;  and  by  the  mutual  light  which  to  seek  remedies.    Success  in  one  attempt 

they  impart  to  one  another,  scarcely  any  stimulated  to  another,  until  diligence  and 

portion  of  the  correspondence  is  involved  {)erseyerance  crowned  his  enterprising  exer- 

in  obscurity.    Where  any  trifling  shades  tions  with  a  triumph  over  obstacles  that  had 

remain,  the  observations  of  the  biographer  been  deemed  insurmountable, 
immediately  appear,  to  dispel  the  cloud.  Some  improvements,  which  early  obser- 

The  honest  and  hard-earned  fame  which  vation  and  practice  had  enabled  him  to 

the  gallant  Admiral  acquired,  by  his  enter-  make,  were  published  in  1821 ;   but  the 

prising  spirit  and  numerous  victories,  no  system  at  that  period  had  been  matured 

lapse  of  years  can  ever  tarnish.    Of  his  only  to  a  certain  extent,  and  as  such  it  was 

eighty  broadsides  discharged  from  the  can-  presented  to  tlie  public.    We  find,  however, 

non  of  the  Formidable,  in  1782,  we  yet  that  it  has  been  made  a  subject  of  animad- 

hear  the  report,  and  the  sound  will  be  trans-  version,  not  for  failing  to  accomplish  what 

mitted  to  future  generations.  Yet  we  cannot  it  had  professed  to  achieve,  but  because  it 

but  regret,  that  these  letters  had  not  been  did    not  provide  for  more   distant  defi- 

given  to  the    nation  at  a  much   earlier  ciencies,  which  it  made  no  pretensions  to 

period,  before  the  enthusiasm,  which  their  sui 


occasions  excited,  was  permitted  to  cool.  The  attack,  in  a  pamphlet  bearing  the 

or  rival  events^  of  a  more  modem  date,  were  signature  "  J.  S.''  is  grounded  on  a  miscon- 

suffered  to  intervene.    The  lapse  of  half  ception  of  the  expressions  used    by  the 

a  century  has  extended  the  vista,  but  not  author,  in  his  balancing  system,  printed  in 

diminished  tlie  beauty,  of  the  scene.    It  is  1821.    His  promise  there  was,  to  give  a 

now  combined  with  other  objects  partici-  plan  for  detecting  all  errors  in  amount  in 

pating  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  general  colour-  the  postings  to  the  ledger ;   thus — if  the 

mg,  and  displaying,  on  the  whole,  an  his-  ledger  contained  the  amount  of  all  goods 

torical  picture  of  British  valour,  which  time  sold — and  their  aggregate  was  £.10,000^ 

will  never  be  able  to  erase  from  the  records  while  by  the  original  entries  in  the  day 

of  the  world.  book  they  amounted  to  £.10,100 — herein 

»  would  be  an  error  in  amount  of  £.1 00 — and 

_                 rry.      o  •           ^  -n    n      '  ^^  would  also  be  an  error,  if  the  ledger  was 

Review.— T%e   Scverxe  of  Bookkeeping  ^^^^  posted;  but  this  evidently  is  very  dis- 

exemphfied,  tn  Jones  sEnghsh  bystem  tinctfcm  posting  an  amount  to  John  in- 

of  Single    and    Double    Entry,    and  gj^^  of  to  Thomas,  for  this  is  an  error  in 

Balancing  Books.  Roi/al  4to,  i^-  260.  ^,3  ^,^,1      ^^^g^  ^j^e  ledger  would 

Jones,  Coleman  Street,  Londm.  1831 .  ej^^ibit  the  correct  value  of  book  debts,  if  it 

Whatever  charms  may  be  found  in  per-  contained  the  whole  of  the  amounts, 

using  the  works  of  genius,  and  indulging  in  The  author's  work,  printed  in  1821,  was 

the  dreams  of  literature,  all  must  acknow-  accompanied  by  such  information  as   the 

ledge  that  we  cannot  do  without  pounds,  parties  needed  for  their  books,  and  in  all 
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cases,  the  difference  between  errors  in 
amount,  which  his  plan  would  detect,  and 
errors  in  person,  which  his  plan  would  not 
detect,  was  explained. 

To  these  remote  deficiencies,  the  present 
work  is,  however,  fully  extended;  the.system 
at  once  providing  against  erroneous  entries, 
and  detecting  errors,  should  any  item  be 
posted  to  an  improper  account.  Of  this 
system  the  following  analysis  will  com- 
manicate  the  leading  features. 

From  page  1  to  14  the  statements  are 
perspicuous,  and  the  information  is  distinct, 
for  single  entry,  with  formulas  of  books, 
which,  on  their  very  hce,  insure  correctness; 
and  when  these  are  compared  with  the 
formulas  given  of  the  modes  in  general  use, 
(page  1 5  to  1 9,)  the  advantage  is  too  striking 
in  hvouT  of  the  new  mode,  not  to  be  ap- 
parent to  every  unprejudiced  mind. 

When  we  look  into  pages  27,  &c.  &c.  at 
the  Italian  system,  which  is  as  clearly  de- 
fined, with  formulas  for  comparison  with  the 
English  journal  by  double  entry,  we  are 
somewhat  astonished  that  the  former  has 
been  used  so  long,  without  any  serious 
attempt,  except  by  Mr.  Jones,  to  relieve  the 
commercial  world  of  that  obscure,  intricate, 
and  unsafe  mode  of  keeping  books,  to  which 
no  proof  of  positive  correctness  can  be 
attached.  At  this  point  of  view,  as  seen  by 
comparison,  the  English  system  manifestly 
excels.  Its  elucidations  are  simple,  and  its 
principles  well  laid  down  and  easily  under- 
stood ;  in  the  entries  all  is  clear,  obscurity 
is  avoided,  and  correctness,  with  proof, 
occupies  its  place ;  while  the  balance  book, 
in  both  single  and  double  entry,  detects  all 
errors  in  amount. 

The  section  (p.  38  to  63)  on  bankers* 
accounts  comprises  a  complete  body  of  in- 
formation, while  the  formulas  of  entry  for  all 
the  various  items  in  the  different  books,  and 
the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  cash-book, 
to  accomplish  the  daily  balance  and  save 
copying  Uie  first  entries,  is  only  exceeded  by 
that  simple  means  of  obtaining  positive 
knowledge,  that  all  amounts  are  posted  to 
their  right  accounts  in  the  ledger,  and  this 
too  without  the  trouble  of  calling  over  the 
entries.  Every  banker  and  his  clerks  should 
read  this  work. 

The  merchants'  system  with  the  set  of 
books  by  double  entry,  gives  the  most 
efficient  information  that  can  be  wanted ; 
and  the  manufacturers'  section  is  equally 
replete  with  valuable  instruction. 

llie  section  on  government  accounts, 
pp.  69  to  87,  is  worth  the  attention  of  every 
member  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  since 
it  shews  the  folly  of  the  old  systems  of 
offidal  accounts^  and    furnishes  a  more 


efficient  outline  for  their  new  fprmation. 
As  a  professional  man,  Mr.  Jones  goes  fully 
into  the  source  of  the  evils,  and  exhibits  a 
certain  and  efficient  remedy  for  all  those,  in 
matters  of  account,  of  which  Sir  H.  Pamell, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  Financial  Reform, 
complains. 

In  the  section,  pp.  87 — 90,  provision  is 
made  for  mercantile  and  insurance  brokers', 
and  commission  agents'  accounts ;  while  in 
the  22d  and  23d  sections,  much  information, 
with  proformas,  is  given  for  the  mercery, 
drapery,  and  other  wholesale,  as  well  as 
retail,  trades. 

The  24th  section  p.  102,  exhibits  the 
practical  part  of  bookkeeping.  The  ex- 
planations are  simple,  clear,  and  efficient, 
giving  a  complete  elucidation  of  two  sets  of 
books ;  the  first  by  single,  and  the  other  by 
double  entiy,  each  for  a  year,  with  their 
balance-books. 

Here  is  introduced  the  author's  last  im- 
provement, which  detects  with  certainty  if 
any  amount  is  posted  to  a  personal  account, 
which  should  have  been  carried  to  a  nominal 
one,  and  vice  versa.  In  this,  the  author  has 
shewn  .his  skill,  and  to  great  advantage, 
having  provided  a  simple  yet  efficient 
remedy  for  an  evil  whicn  a  late  writer  on 
this  subject  has  declared  to  be  incurable. 

In  a  national  and  commercial  point  of 
view,  Mr.  Jones  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
and  patronage  of  the  public,  which  can 
alone  compensate  him  for  his  great  labour, 
expense,  and  valuable  information. 

The  work  is  got  up  in  a  masterly  style. 
It  consists  of  120  pages  of  letter-press,  in- 
cluding abundance  of  proforma,  and  140 
pages  of  lithography ;  forming  a  most 
valuable  companion  for  young  persons  in- 
tended for  trade. 


Review. — The  Life  of  John  Walker^ 
M,D,  Sfc.  SfC.  Sy  ^ohn  Epps,  M,D. 
Bvo.  pp,  350.  Whittaker,  London, 
1831. 

** Let  bigb  birth  trinmpb,  wbat  can  be  more  great? 
Notblng  but  merit  in  a  low  estate.*' 

Thus  sang  Alexander  Pope,  and  in  few 
instances  have  the  sentiment  of  his  lines 
been  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  the 
life  of  Dr.  Walker.  Originally  a  poor  lad, 
and  destined  to  the  occupation  of  his  fether, 
that  of  a  blacksmith,  at  an  early  age  he 
abandoned  the  hammer  and  the  forge, 
and  entered  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune, 
unbefriended,  and  with  very  scanty  means. 
Intending  to  go  on  board  a  privateer,  some 
favourable  occurrences  deteiTed  him  from 
his  purpose,  and  in  succession  he  became 
an  engraver,  a  schooknaster,  a  p*'* 
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studied  medicine,  visited  the  continent,  ob- 
tained a  diploma  at  Leyden,  gained  emi- 
nence in  his  profession,  and  finally  devoted 
his  time  and  talents  to  the  infant  science  of 
vaccination,  of  which  he  remained  the  inva- 
riable friend,  until  death  terminated  his 
career  of  usefulness,  and  inscribed  his  repu- 
tation on  the  pedestal  of  iame. 

So  far  as  nis  religious  views  were  de« 
veloped,  he  appears  to  have  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  Quakers.  Of  this  people 
he  assumed  the  dress,  and  adopted  the 
language,  but  was  never  received  mto  their 
society.  The  reason  assigned  on  their  part 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  some  suspicions 
having  been  entertained,  that  he  was  not 
sound  in  the  faith;  and  fit>m  various  ex. 
pressions  found  in  his  writings,  gleaned 
from  his  conversation,  and  gathered  from 
the  known  infidelity  of  many  with  whom  he 
associated,  the  evidence  of  his  scepticism  is 
but  too  apparent. 

This  fact  his  biographer  does  not  attempt 
to  deny ;  and  the  apology  he  finds  for  this 
theological  aberration,  is  derived  from  Dr. 
Walker's  mental  eccentricities,  his  peculiar 
habits,  originality  of  character,  and  the  du- 
plicity which  lie  discovered  in  the  conduct 
of  many  who  professed  to  be  guided  by 
pure  Christian  principles.  To  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  feelings,  his  universal  philan- 
thropy, and  stem  integrity  of  character  on 
all  occasions,  Dr.  £pps  bears  the  most  un- 
equivocal testimony;  and  the  instances 
which  are  adduced  in  favour  of  this  amiable 
disposition,  appear  in  almost  eveiy  page  of 
this  volume. 

From  these  materials,  taken  in  connexion 
with  their  various  episodes  and  ramifications, 
enlivened  by  anecdote  and  illustrated  by 
facts,  the  biographer  has  produced  an  in- 
telligent and  entertaining  book.  The  talents 
of  Dr.  Walker  appear  in  a  very  command, 
ing  light ;  and  from  the  incidents  recorded, 
we  cannot  but  infer,  that  he  was  an  acute 
observer  of  men  and  manners,  and  that  his 
philosophic  eye  was  ever  open  to  watch 
passing  events. 

We  are  not,  however,  left  to  derive'this 
character  of  the  deceased,  from  the  friend- 
ship of  his  biographer.  Numerous  passages 
selected  from  Dr.  Walker's  writings  furnish 
an  evidence  that  cannot  be  suspected  of 
partiality.  These  are  scattered  in  pleasing 
profusion  throughout  the  volume,  and  are  so 
arranged  that  they  at  once  relieve  and  illus* 
trate  Uie  progress  of  detail. 

The  following  specimens  are  strictly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  people  whom  they  describe. 

"  An  Enirlishman'a  soul  seems  generally  to  be 
Jocked  up  deeper  within  him  than  that  of  other 
people.  I  believe  none  excel  him  in  generous  acts, 
when  his  feelings  are  once  stirred  up ;  but  be  doet 


not  eppear  to  possess  that  prompt  tympatby,  to 
feel  that  ready  interest,  which  others  seem  to  do, 
on  seeing  a  new  face,  or  even  a  new  object.  Of  all 
people  in  the  world,  the  French  are,  pcrhape,  the 
most  ready  in  feeling  an  interest  in  every  thing 
which  presents  itself  to  them.  AsIc  two  French* 
men  the  road,  and  the  answer  shall  be  given  by 
them  both  at  once,  with  an  earneatness  that  might 
Induce  one  to  suppose  that  the  traveller  passing 
them,  had  engaged  all  their  thoughts,  and  that  they 
had  been  watching  for  the  opportunity  of  the  gra> 
tifieation  of  speaking  to  him.  I  have  made  similar 
Inquiries  of  an  Irishman,  his  soul  seemed  to  rush 
into  his  eye,  and  he  made  his  answers  with  an 
eagerness  and  a  ioy,  that  one  would  be  ready  te 
think  would  put  him  out  of  breath. 

**  Let  a  flower  fall  in  the  way  of  two  French 
people,  and  they  will  take  it  up,  turn  it  about,  and 
be  sure  to  discover  peculiar  beauties  in  it.  The 
eolonrs  will  be  charming,  the  odour  agreeable,  tlie 
form  elegant,  the  stem  and  leaves  delicate,  &c. 
Every  thing  that  meets  their  eye  seems  to  claim 
their  attention  or  their  sympathies.  'Passing 
hastily  a  print-shop  in  Amsterdam.  I  saw  French 
soldiers,  officers  and  privates,  looking  in  at  the 
window,  but  this  did  not  content  them.  They  were 
In  argument  criticising  the  prints  aloud,  in  the 
public  street, 

"  I  once  saw  a  French  emigrant  priest  looking  at 
the  frontispiece  of  a  book  on  cookery  in  a  book* 
seller's  window  in  London,  and  remarked  to  liim, 
that  in  his  country  the  greatest  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  art  of  cookery.  '*  Yes,*'  said  he.  "  and 
that  rabbit  is  not  rightly  skewered.  You  see  how 
it  is  disfigured,  by  its  forelimbs  being  forced  back, 
and  raised  above  its  shoulders.  Tiiey  should  have 
been  put  in  this  attitude,"  said  he,  gently  raisinj^ 
his  hands  before  his  breast,  and  crossing  them  with 
the  palms  forward."— pp.  172^4. 

Of  the  low  estimate  in  which  human 
life  is  held  among  the  Turks,  the  reader 
may  judge  from  the  following  incidents. 

"It  lately  happened,  in  a  little  dispute  at  the 
eamp,  that  a  Turk  stabbed  an  Arab  ;  on  which 
occasion  the  British  commander-in-ebief  remon- 
strated to  the  Captain  Paeba,  who  ordered  the 
soldier  to  be  taken  to  the  village  to  be  beheaded. 
The  British  general  proposed  to  wait  the  issue  of 
the  wound  of  the  Arab,  who  eventoaily  recovered, 
and  the  life  of  the  Turk  was  spared. 

'*  What  horror  and  detestation  were  excited  in  a 
young  officer  of  cavalry  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
was  stationed  at  the  Vizier's  encampment  near 
Boulah.  He  sees  from  his  tent  one  Turk  lead  out 
another  into  an  open  space,  and  deliberately  draw 
one  of  his  long  pistols  from  his  belt,  presentit  to  the 
other's  side,  and  immediately  fire  it :  the  man  drops, 
struggles,  and  kicks  in  great  agony  for  some  time, 
when  his  executioner,  or  assassin,  without  discom- 
posing himself,  or  bClng  at  all  in  a  hurry,  with 
another  pistol,  very  deliberately  shoots  him  through 
the  head,  and  leaves  him.  While  this  was  going 
on,  Turkish  soldiers  were   lying  about  on   the 

S round,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  Just  turned  their 
eads  to  see  what  was  passing,  but  without  gettinr 
up,  or  giving  over  smoking.  The  bodyflay  ezposeo, 
till  it  became  oflfensive  in  the  sun,  but  hM  the 
effect  of  making  the  groups  of  Turkish  soldiers 
who  passed  that  way,  to  stop  and  make  some  sort 
of  remarlis  in  their  beautiful  musical  language,  bul 
which  the  officer  did  not  understand." — p.  ifs. 

On  occurrences,  persons,  and  national 
characteristics,  similar  incidents  and  obser- 
vations might  be  selected  in  great  variety, 
and  extended  to  an  almost  indefinite  length; 
but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  volume, 
which  the  reader  veill  peruse  with  a  con- 
siderable d^ree  of  interest.  ''The  bio- 
graphy will  show  the  characteristics  of  an 
original  mind,  the  methods  of  its  woiking, 
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the  victories  gained  hf  perseverance,  the 
envies  of  the  nanow-minded^  the  presump- 
tions of  ienoiance,  and  the  power  of  morai 
princi^e. 

In  Dr.  Kpps  the  deceased  has  found  an 
able  biographer,  whom  we  can  strongly  re- 
commend to  the  reader,  as  an  entertaining 
and  intelligent  author.  To  the  interest 
which  the  simple  narrative  is  calculated  to 
excite,  the  incidents  adduced  to  elucidate 
sentiment  and  principle,  make  a  consi- 
derable addition.  The  language  is  some- 
times distinguished  by  a  pleasing  quaintness, 
and  a  peculiar  combination  of  words,  which 
strongly  indicate  that  it  is  the  production  of 
an  original  mind,  recording  the  enterprising 
movements  of  a  congenial  spirit 

»  ' 

CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

Mayj  1831. 

The  Sun  enteis  Gemini  on  the  21  st,  at  6 
minutes  past  9  in  the  evening;  his  semi- 
diameter  on  the  1st,  is  15  minutes,  53 
seconds,  and  5  tenths ;  and  on  the  25th,  15 
minutes,  48  seconds,  and  7-tenths. 

The  Moon  enters  her  last  quarter  on  the 

5tb,  at  35  minutes  past  3  in  the  morning. 

She  is  new  on  the  11th,  at  1  minute  past 

12  at  night ;  enters  her  first  quarter  on  the 

18th,  at  12  minutes  past  4  in  the  afternoon ; 

and  is  full  on  the  26tn,  at  4  in  the  afternoon. 

She  passes  near  Jupiter  on  the  5th,  about 

4  in  the  afternoon.    On  the  21st,  at  45 

mbutes,  20  seconds,  past  9  in  the  evening, 

she  is  in  conjunction  with  the  star  1  y  Viiginis, 

which  will  prove  an  occultation  in  London. 

The  planet  Mercury  arrives  at  his  greatest 

elongation  on  tlie  3d,  and  passes  his  inferior 

conjunction  on  the  26th,  at  30  minutes  past 

12  at  noon.    Venus  is  a  beautiful  object  in 

the  western  hemisphere,  her  path  lies  above 

Aldebaran  and  the  Hyades,  between  the 

Bull's  horns,  and  to  the  north  of  the  feet  of 

Oemini.    Mars   is  also  observed   in   the 

western  hemisphere,  and  to  the  east  of 

Venus;  he  is  overtaken  by  her  on  the  31st, 

about  4  in  the  afternoon  :  it  will  be  highly 

i&teiesting  for  the  observer  to  notice  the 

progress  of  these  planets  through  the  con- 

stelhtions  Taurus   and  Gemini,  and  the 

difierence  of  velocity  between  the  two. 

The  noble  planet  Jupiter  is  situated  in  the 
coDstdlation  Capricomus;  he  is  in  quad- 
rature with  the  Sun  on  the  12th;  at  30 
minutes  past  11  in  the  morning  there  is  a 
mble  immersion  of  his  3d  Satellite,  vHiich 
^es  places  on  the  30tb,  at  31  minutes  6 
KGonds  past  1  in  the  morning.  Saturn  is 
situated  in  the  constellation  Leo ;  he  is  in 
quadrature  with  the  Sun  on  the  16th,  at  30 
^utes  past  1 1  in  the  evening.    The  Geor- 


gian planet*  is  situated  in  the  Goat,  and  is 
in  quadrature  with  the  Sun  on  the  5th,  at 
45  minutes  past  4  in  the  afternoon. 


LGLEAKINGS. 

Jlf«yM«  Ciarta.—Sw  Robert  CoUon,  happening  to 
call  at  hii  tailor'a,  diacovered  that  the  man  held  in 
hia  hand  Uie4  identical  Magna  Charta,  with  all  ita 
aeala  and  appendagea,  whieh  he  waa  jnet  going  to  cut 
into  meaaarea  for  hia  cuaton&era.  The  baronet  re- 
deemed thia  Talaable  curioeitr  at  the  price  of  old 
parchment,  and  thna  recovered  what  had  long  been 
aappoeed  to  have  been  irretrierably  loat.  It  u  noir 
preeerred  in  the  British  Mttaenm. 

Tett^ftrtmct.—A  much  greater  nnmber  of  diseaiea 
originate  from  irregnlaritiea  in  eating  than  in  drink- 
ing ;|and  we  commit  more  errora  with  regard  to  the 
fuantit^  than  In  the  guaiitr  of  onr  aliment.  •  •  • 
There  le  no  inatance  on  record,  of  anir  person' haring 
injared  hia  health  or  endangered  hia  life  by  drinking 
water  with  hie  meals ;  bat  wine,  beer,  and  epirita, 
have  generated  a  much  greater  nnmber  and  diTersity 
of  patienta  than  would  fill  all  the  hospitals  in  the 
worId.—I>r.  JVilKeh  on  DUt  and  Regimen. 

SmoHng,—'\:h%  saliva  aerres  the  important  purpose 
of  mixing  and  preparing  the  food  for  the  stomach  ; 
hence  it  oaght  not  to  be  unnecessarily  squandered  by 
firequent  spitting,  llie  strange  custom  of  smoking 
tobacco  is  on  tnat  account  extremely  hurtful,  ss  it 
weakens  the  organs  of  digestion,  deprives  the  body 
of  many  useful  fluids,  ana  has  a  direct  tendencv  to 
emaciate  it,  parUcularly  in  young  persons,  and  those 
of  lean  and  dry  fibres.  To  these  it  is  the  more  de- 
trimental, that  it  promotes  not  only  the  spitting  of 
saliva,  but  likewise  other  evacuations.  The  practice 
not  only  vitiates  the  digestion,  but  impaira  the  un- 
derstaodinff,  and  ttupifies  the  powers  or  the  mind.— 
Dr.  Willich. 

Modi  efiittrorinff  Doeb.— It  is  but  little  known, 
that  there  is  no  oeeasion  to  draw  docks  out  by  the 
root ;  if  the  crowna  are  cut  off,  an  inch  or  two  below 
the  snrfliee,  in  the  same  wa^  aa  you  would  cut  the 
tope  of  carrots  and  parsnips  to  keep  them  fironx 
sprouting,  they  will  not  grow  again.  The  best  tool 
mr  the  purpose  is  a  turnip-hoe,  one  made  something 
like  a  carpenter*B  adae— with  which  it  may  be  done 
much  Aster  than  with  a  dock-spud. 

Primrotts,— It  is  a  curious  fhct,  that  no  primroses 
grow  at  Cockfield,  Suffolk ;  the  oldest  viUagers  say 
not  a  root  has  been  seen  since  the  dreadful  massacrv 
of  the  Danes !— other^  maintain  that  a  plague  occa- 
sioned the  phenomenon !  The  hedgerows  in  the 
extreme  boundariea  of  other  contiguoua  paurishea 
appear  decorated  in  the  proper  season  with  prim- 
roses like  "  so  many  stars  in  the  canopv  of  heaven," 
but,  in  the  fatal  soil  of  Cockfield,  the  '^modest  prim- 
rose'* sickens  and  dies. 

£c0noiMy.— Live  not  in  the  country  without  corn  and 
cattle  about  thee ;  for  he  that  pntteth  hia  hand  to  the 
purse  for  every  expense  of  household,  is  like  him  that 
keepeth  water  in  a  aieve  :  and  what  proviaion  thoa 
ahait  want,  learn  to  buy  it  at  the  best  hand,  for  there 
is  one  penny  aaved  in  four,  betwixt  buying  in  thy 
need,  and  when  the  marketa  and  seasons  serve  fittest 
for  it. — Lord  Bwrghley. 

Pandora^s  Bojr.— The  Prince  of  Piedmont  was  not 
Quite  seven  veara  old,  when  hia  preceptor.  Cardinal 
(then  Father;  Olendel,  explained  to  him  the  fable  of 
Pandora's  Box.  He  told  him  that  all  the  evils  which 
afflict  the  human  race  were  shut  up  in  that  fatal  box, 
which  Pandora,  tenopted  by  curiosity,  opened,  when 
they  immediately  new  out,  and  spread  themselves 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  "  What,  fiither !"  said 
the  young  Prince,  **  were  all  the  evils  shut  up  in 
that  box  V*  **  Yes,"  answered  the  preceptor.  "  That 
cannot  be,'*  replied  the  Prince,  "  since  curiosity 
tempted  Pandora ;  aoid  that  evil,  which  could  not 
have  been  in  it,  was  not  the  least,  since  it  waa  the 
origin  of  all." 

Itusna.-—Th^  state  of  intellect  must  be  somewhat 
of  the  most  abject,  in  an  empire  where  it  is  neceasary 
to  iasne  official  injunctiona  for  the  obaervance  oi  a 
law  enacting,  that  "  no  persons  who  cannot  read  or 
write  shall  be  appointed  to  civil  officea."  Such  m. 
junctiona  were  positively  promulgated  at  Petersbnivh 
on  the  fid  ult. 

Kidlep  Wink.—One  hundred  and  fbrty  ptiblie 
houses  are  opened  within  three  milea  or  Stroud, 
under  the  New  Beer  Act.  They  ara  called  "  Kidley 
Winks."  It  waa  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  who  suggested  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exobeoner  the  idea  of  amall  breweries;  his  name  ie 
Kidley  Wink :  hence  Uie  term  "  Kidley  Wink,"  ap- 
plied to  the  new  beer  shopa.     . 
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ttniii  in  vortiw  men&ta  (Uth  ud  ■  halt  b«» 
■  ixr.  lud  oqIt  "ifM  iam  ind  >  kalf  «  !i*tiinl^, 
luTiiir.  M  Ihm,  bilf  u  kni  u  bmktM,  ud  a 
hmr  la  dlaav.  No  sUM  <hIow  nbia  t^i*  sT  •« 
b  Id  ba  ifeiplor«d  in  UT  dauriplloik  ar  werk  la  nek 
Ikclorita.  la  saiH  at  nlUi  biliia  dnimnd  br  In, 
iHTa  <•  flTti,  br  •iahIHa  asntb  bnnlUr.  w  aiB- 
H^  Oa  HTHea  pnvMailf  ainplwHl  la  ncli  mult 
hr  Ita  Bonn  dnrliw  Iba  Dint  u  hit  vtbvr  Bill' 
JuOoHbaHicpnvfiMsn  sr  nllVk  oc  ikt  fhUHn  or 
aoat  at  snaHHoia,  aia  wM  aaalllUd  to  acl.  Fae- 
lorlM,8u.  anlab>nkodlaiida«ea«TMr  vKk 
tnlali  Uhm  ud  nut.  InfWiiiMilaiia  in  la  bo  (ina 
wIiUd  Im  nuHbi,  lad  Iki  •niiuuDi  mir  ba  wmd 
sa  thi  maumr  or  diik  af  Ibi  mUl ;  aiid  Im  ]iu- 
tkeaa  ara  vmpgvtrad  lo  aanvlot  paHlei  who  va 
ynv^A  la  uvt  bad  tbcir  aagiaaa  or  vatar  vhadi  ka 
aHmJoD  awn  Iban  alaran  benra  uhI  a  balfa  dar. 
Na  ^qiHliaiillairad.  AU  hotoriai  an  la  ba  m i» 
tandTwlv.  Allandaoaa  oFwiiDtaaaa  can  ba  oojn- 
pallad  andar  Ilia  paaakty  of  tbraa  moolba  impriaob- 

froD  'fio  10  fso.  oat  hair  balng  vajibla  id  iba 


lantJlt, Hlba.  ijiiha  100 ;  titae^ baaaa la  (Tain, & 


VEoni  uiba.  id 

SubT'io 

STwVffU^  Mfn/,^3Cjann  aall  dnav  aaena,  "Robla- 
■OB  (>uoa"  wa.  bawMYlHHil  Ibnafh  lb*  Inda  aa 
anrtoT  Daiihar  aiart  a«  llMlhood,  and  u  laal 
aceapladt  aa  a  proof  of  aipacial  CDodaaflaualDD.  br  an 
obacnn  mail  bookaaltar.  It  h  lia^lar.  bat  wK  !•«■ 
tnAnnea  IVodb  tba  Ikci^lbal  uaiou  avatv  booh  c^ 
aor  prattsatona  u  origlnatltj  hia  batn  almUarlr  aac- 
lacuit.     "  ParadiH  Loal"  vtlb  dtftcaltr  timoi  a 


Allmctrisrj  4  tU  Fnwiuiu  SDciafr.— Tba  Al 
Mutiiil  of  Iba  FntaiUst  Sociatr  tor  Ibo  FrnU 
of  Raliglou  UbtTtT.  will  ba  bald  al  iho  Cii 
Loudon  TaTen,  on  Satnrdaf,  May  IWt.  al  tl 
^aj^gfJrt*Ch««J.r.^BTMr..S.C.B.ll,      ^k  pncinU:   «.oio    dl«lDpiiri..i   Paar 
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GIANTS^  CAUSEWAT. 


(With  an  Enfravlng.) 


This  is  a  name  giren,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland, 
to  a  vast  quantity  of  that  kind  of  basaltes  which  stands  in  columns,  and 
runs  out  a  great  way  into  the  sea. 

The  ignorance  <^  the  vulgar  as  to  the  nature  of  this  stone,  has  occasioned 
this  great  pile  of  k  to  be  supposed  artificial,  and  the  work  of  giants,  once 
inhabitants  there.  But  whoever  considers  this  amazing  series  of  columns, 
will  be  soon  convinced,  that  no  human  hands  could  have  formed  them,  and 
will  find  an  accuracy  in  their. figures  greater  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  most  curious  hand.  The  length  of  the  several  columns,  and  their 
joints  so  regnlarly  placed  ih  series,  and  the  niceness  of  their  articulations, 
by  which  no  space  or  vacuity  is  left  between,  are  wonderful. 

This  causeway  forms  a  kind  of  mole,  or  quay,  projecting  from  the  base  of 
a  steep  promontory  some  hundred  feet  into  the  sea ;  and  the  perpendicular 
columns  of  vAich  it  is  formed,  exhibit  an  appearance  not  unlike  a  solid  honey- 
comb. The  single  columns  are  irregular  prisms  of  from  four  to  eight  sides ; 
but  the  pentagonal  and  hexagonal  arp  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and,  when 
examined,  they  are  found  just  such  as  must  necessarily  be  required  in  the 
places  where  they  stand  to  fill  up  between  others,  so  as  to  leave  no  vacuity. 
Each  of  these  columns  is  separable  into  a  series  of  joints,  each  of  which  is  sd 
well  fitted  to  the  place,  that  the  joining  appears  only  a  crack  or  crevice  m 
the  stone  :  yet  these  are  regularly  articulated,  there  being  always  a  convexity 
on  one  part,  and  a  socket  in  the  other  to  receive  it,  so  that  the  joints  cannot 
slip  off  from  one  another ;  besides  which,  the  angles  of  one  frequently  shoot 
over  those  of  the  other,  so  that  they  are  completely  locked  together,  and  can 
rarely  be  separated  without  a  fracture  of  some  of  their  parts.  The  depth  of 
tbe  concavity  is  generally  about  three  or  four  inches. 

These  hollows  are  of  great  use  to  the  neighbouring  poor,  for  they  make  a 
kind  of  salt  pans  of  them i  and  thus  very  easily  procure  themselves  a  kind  of 
bay-salt  in  summer."  They  fill  these  little  basons  with  sea-water  at  high 
tides,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  the  stone  contributing  greatly  to  the 
evaporation,  as  well  as  the  shallowness  of  the  bason,  the  whole  humidity  i^ 
found  evaporated  in  the  time  of  four  tides,  -and  they  take  out  the  salt  ready 
for  use.  The  length  of  those  joints  is  various  ;  they  are  from  eight  to  four 
and  twenty  inches  long,  and  fbr  the  most  part  longer  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  column  ;  they  are  generally  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter. 

The  triangular  and  square  columns  are  fewer  in  number  than  the  others, 
hut  they  stand  principally  in  the  inner  part  of  the  large  series,  and  are  seldom 
*^n,  unless  searched  after  by  a  curious  eye. 

The  regular  figure  of  the  stone,  composing  this  causeway,  is  not  more 
wonderful  than  its  quantity ;  the  whole  country  for  many  miles  being  full 
of  it,  and  a  vast  mass  running  far  into  the  sea :  for,  besides  what  vulgarly 
Soes  by  the  name  of  the  Giants'  Causeway,  which  is  itself  of  vast  extent, 
there  are  great  numbers  of  the  same  pillars  at  distances  in  other  places. 
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There  are  two  smaller  and  imperfect  causeways  to  the  left  hand  of  the 
great  one;  and  farther  in  the  sea,  a  great  number  of  locks  shew  themselves  at 
low  water,  which  appear  plainly  all  to  consist  of  the  same  sort  of  columns. 

In  going  up  the  hill  from  the  causeway  there  are  found,  in  different  places, 
a  vast  number  of  the  same  columns ;  but  these  do  not  stand  erect,  but  are 
laid  slanting  upwards  in  diiSerent  angles  and  directions.  Beyond  this  hill, 
eastward  also,  at  several  distances,  there  stand  a  great  number  of  the  same 
pillars,  placed  straight  and  erect,  and  in  clusters  of  different  sizes.  These 
are  seen  scattered,  as  it  were,  over  the  several  parts  of  the  hills. 

One  parcel  of  them  is  much  admired,  and  called  by  the  country  people 
the  looms  of  the  organs.  It  stands  in  an  elegant  form,  and  faces  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  The  columns,  of  ^which  this  cluster  consists,  are  about  fifty 
in  number,  and  they  are  so  nicely  put  together,  that  the  tallest  stand  in 
the  middle,  and  the  shorter  gradually  on  each  side  of  it  to  the  end,  so  that 
they  look  like  the  pipes  of  a  church  organ  viewed  from  the  front.  The 
tallest  one  of  all  these,  which  stands  exactly  in  the  centre,  is  forty  feet  high, 
and  consists  of  forty- four  distinct  joints. 

What  is  emphatically  called  the  Giants*  Causeway  is,  in  fact,  a  small 
portion  of  that  basaltic  area,  of  which  the  promontories  of  Bengore  and 
Fairhead  consist,  and  which  extends  over  a  great  part  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  These  two  great  promontories,  which  have  been  examined  by 
Hamilton,  and  lately  by  Dr.  Richardson,  stand  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  each  other,  and  are  the  leading  features  of  the  whole  coast  of  Antrim. 

Of  the  different  varieties  observable  in  the  columns  that  compose  the 
Giants*  Causeway,  and  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  coast,  the  following 
comparative  view  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

1 .  With  respect  to  form  and  magnitude :  the  pillars  of  the  Causeway 
are  comparatively  small,  not  very  much  exceeding  one  foot  in  breadth  and 
thirty  in  length ;  sharply  defined,  neat  in  the  articulation,  with  convex  or 
concave  terminations  to  each  joint.  In  many  of  the  capes  and  hills  they  are 
of  larger  size,  more  imperfect  and  irregular  m  their  figure  and  articulations, 
having  often  fiat  terminations  to  their  joints.  At  Fairhead  they  are  of  a 
gigantic  magnitude,  sometimes  exceeding  five  feet  in  breadth  and  one  hun- 
dred in  length;  often  apparently  destitute  of  joints  altogether. 

2.  With  respect  to  situation :  the  pillars  of  the  Giants*  Causeway  stand 
on  the  level  of  the  beach,  from  whence  they  may  be  traced,  through  all 
degrees  of  elevation,  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  at  the  old  fort  of  Dunmull,  and  on  the  top  of  Croaghmore, 
six  hundred  feet  at  least  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

3.  With  respect  to  disposition  and  arrangement :  at  the  causeway,  and 
in  most  other  places,  they  stand  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ;  and  in  some 
of  the  capes,  and  particularly  near  Ushet  harbour,  in  the  isle  of  Raghery, 
they  lie  in  an  oblique  position ;  at  Doon-point,  in  the  same  island,  and 
along  the  Ballintoy  shore,  they  form  a  variety  of  regular  curves. 

4.  With  regard  to  colour  and  grain  :  the  Giants*  Causeway  basaltes  is 
blackish,  close,  and  uniform ;  its  varieties  of  colour,  are  blue,  reddish,  gray ; 
and  of  grain,  all  that  can  be  supposed  from  extreme  fiueness  to  the  coarse 
granulated  appearance  of  a  stone,  which  resembles  imperfect  granite 
abounding  in  crystals  of  shorl,  chiefiy  black,  though  sometimes  of  various 
colours. 

5.  With  respect  to  texture :  though  the  Giants*  Causeway  basaltes  be  in 
general  compact  and  homogeneous,  yet  the  upper  joint  of  each  pillar,  where 
it  can  with  certainty  be  ascertained,  is  always  rudely  formed  and  cellular. 
The  gross  pillars  also,  in  the  capes  and  mountains,  frequently  abound  in  thes^ 
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tir-holes  thioogb  all  their  parte,  which  sometimes  contain  fine  clay  and 
other  apparently  foreign  hodies :  and  the  irregular  basaltes  beginning  where 
the  pillars  cease,  or  lying  over  them,  is,  in  general,  extremely  honey- 
combed, containing  in  ite  cells  crystals  of  zeolite,  little  morsels  of  fine 
brown  clay,  sometimes  very  pure  steatite,  and  in  a  few  instances  bits  of 
agate. 

The  inland  pillars,  upon  the  whole,  differ  from  those  which  run  into  the 
sea,  and  are  called  the  causeway,  only  in  the  following  particulars  :  some 
of  the  inland  pillars  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  causeway,  being  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  and  among  these  there  are  only  found  such  as 
have  three,  four,  five,  and  six  sides,  none  of  them  having  yet  been  found 
to  have  seven  or  eight  sides,  as  many  of  those  of  the  causeway  itself  have. 
And,  finally,  these  inland  pillars,  though  composed  of  as  many  joints  as 
those  of  the  causeway,  yet  have  not  that  curious  articulation  of  the  ball  and 
locket,  but  are  only  joined  by  the  laying  one  smooth  surface  on  another  ; 
so  that  a  joint  of  a  single  column  may  be  slipped  ofi*  from  the  rest,  by 
a  considerable  force  pressing  against  it.  There  is  something  like  this  ob- 
servable also  in  some  of  the  columns  of  the  causeway  itself;  for  among  the 
Dumbers  which  are  jointed  by  the  ball  and  socket,  there  are  some  which 
only  adhere  by  being  applied  surface  to  surface.  This  is  found  only  in  a  few 
of  the  columns,  however,  and  they  always  stand  within  the  clusters,  and 
are  composed  of  less  than  seven  sides.  In  these  also  the  joint  is  not  made 
by  the  ^iplication  of  two  horizontal  planes,  but  by  such  as  slant,  so  that  it 
looks  very  like  the  breaking  of  an  entrochus  or  asteria. 

The  jointe,  as  we  see  the  pillars  above  the  surface,  are  usually  as  many 
in  number  as  the  pillar  is  feet  high ;  but  they  are  not  regularly  each  of 
a  foot  long,  for  they  are  shortest  at  the  upper  part  of  the  columns,  and  run 
gradually  longer  and  longer  as  they  approach  the  base.  This  is  observed 
both  in  the  inland  columns,  and  in  those  of  the  causeway  ;  but  though  the 
length  of  the  jointe  differs,  their  convexities  and  hollows  are  much  the  same 
in  all  parte  of  the  column. 

There  are  other  basaltic  columns,  similar  to  those  above  described,  in 
our  own  island ;  particularly  the  cave  of  Fingal  at  Staffa,  one  of  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland ;  in  the  mountain  of  Cader-idris,  near  Dolgelly, 
in  Merionethshire ;  where  they  pobably  form  a  group,  as  in  other  places. 

The  mineralogical  substance  called  basaltes  is  known  to  exist  in  many 
parte  of  Europe.  It  is  found  near  Etna  in  Sicily ;  in  the  Hartz  Mountains ; 
in  Iceland ;  in  the  isle  of  Bourbon ;  and  frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  The  basaltes  of  Sicily  is  formed  into  clustered  columns  enclosing, 
p?eoerally,  one  column  of  greater  diameter  than  the  rest,  in  the  centre.  At 
Castel  dTaci,  at  the  base  of  Etna,  the  pillars  are  mostly  hollow  cylinders, 
the  diameter  varying  from  six  inches  to  twenty  feet.  A  large  cluster  of  this 
species  was  set  up  in  the  Temple  of  Peace  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
consisting  of  one  vast  central  column,  surrounded  by  sixteen  minor  ones, 
and  intended  to  represent  the  god  Nilus,  with  his  children  sporting  around 
him. 

Mr.  Strange  has  given  an  account  of  two  groups  of  prismatic  basaltine 
cohimos,  which  he  diuoovered  in  the  Venetian  state  in  Italy  ;  one  in  Monte 
Rosso,  about  seven  miles  nearly  south  from  Padua,  and  the  other  in  Monte 
^  Diavolo,  near  San  Giovanni  lUarime,  about  ten  miles  north-west  of 
'  Kenza.  The  form  of  the  latter  is  nearly  circular,  resembling  that  of  the 
Giante'  Causeway  ;  that  of  the  former  approaching  more  to  an  oblong  or 
oval  figure :  the  columns  of  San  Giovanni  are  much  about  the  same  size, 
and  measuze  about  a  foot  in  diameter;  those  of  Monte  Rosso  are  v^' 
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unequal,  some  being  a  foot,  while  others  scarcely  exceed  three  inches  in 
diameter :  those  of  both  these  Venetian  groups  manifest  all  the  varieties  of 
prismatic  forms  observable  in  the  Giants'  Causeway,  and  other  such  groups ; 
but  they  have  commonly  five,  six,  or  seven  sides,  and  the  hexagonal  form 
seems  mostly  to  prevail.  The  texture  of  the  former  sort  is  solid  and  uni- 
form, the  surface  smooth,  and  the  internal  parts  of  a  dark  iron-gray 
colour ;  those  of  Monte  Rosso  have  a  rough  and  knotty  surface ;  and,  when 
broken,  manifest  a  variegated  colour,  and  unequal  texture  of  parts;  re- 
sembling an  inferior  sort  of  gi'anite,  of  which  the  mountain  is  formed,  and 
which  serves  as  a  base  for  this  range  of  columns.  Other  groups  of  articu- 
lated basaltine  columns  have  also  been  observed  in  the  provinces  of  Velay 
and  Auvergne,  in  France ;  particularly  by  M.  De  Varennes,  at  Blaud,  near 
Langeac,  and  by  M.  Desmarets,  near  ie  Mont  d'Or ;  and  M.  Sage  mentions 
another,  near  St.  Alcon,  in  the  same  province.  Kircher  has  long  ago 
described  a  group  of  the  same  columns  near  Viterbo  in  Italy.  And  Mr. 
Strange  mentions  another  at  Castel  Nuovo,  in  the  Euganean  hills,  about 
four  miles  south-west  of  that  of  Monte  Rosso. 

The  cliff  on  the  right  in  the  plate  represents  the  joints  dislodged  from  their 
original  and  natural  position,  and  strewn  in  independent  blocks ;  the  second 
headland  exposes  the  most  elevated  stratum  of  the  regularly  ccdumnarized 
species  ;  the  third  is  marked  by  fine  detached  columns,  nick-named  '*  the 
chimney  tops,"  said  to  have  been  mistaken,  by  the  heroes  of  the  invincible 
Armada,  for  the  columns  of  some  building,  and  their  present  shattered 
appearance  is  attributed  to  the  artillery  of  that  great  armament.  That 
portion  of  the  basaltic  field,  which  is  designated  the  Causeway,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  view ;  and  the  culmination  observable  there,  is  called  ''  the 
Honeycomb."  The  number  of  sides  vary  from  three  to  nine,  but  the  hex- 
agonal form  is  most  prevalent. 

To  the  architect  and  mathematician,  these  columns  present  subjects  both 
for  wonder  and  admiration,  and  the  mind,  duly  impressed  with  these  sub- 
limities and  beauties,  will  'Mook  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  never  courted  the  smiles  of  learning,  or 
been  enlightened  with  the  beams  of  science,  will  hug  with  invincible  tenacity 
the  giants  and  their  works.  Traditionary  legends  say,  that  the  Causeway 
was  formed  by  these  Irish  Anakims,  as  a  quay  on  which  to  land  their  mer- 
chandise. To  their  art  and  ingenuity  is  also  ascribed  a  little  crystal 
fountain,  which  gushes  up  between  some  of  the  columns,  where  no  wider 
interstice  can  be  perceived  than  in  other  joints.  The  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground mark  the  relative  position  of  this  last  specimen  of  gigantic  labour. 

To  the  impartial  investigations  of  sober  inquiry,  nothing,  however,  appears 
to  induce  a  belief,  that  these  curious  pillars  were  ever  erected  by  human 
hands.  Innumerable  circumstances,  on  the  contrary,  forbid  the  supposi- 
tion, and  direct  us  to  resolve  the  whole  into  the  operation  of  natural  causes, 
under  given  laws  impressed  on  the  torpid  mass  by  the  almighty  power  of 
God. 

From  the  nature  of  these  basaltic  rocks,  the  inhabitants  of  the.  British 
empire  might  find  in  them  solid  materials  for  repairing  their  old  roads,  and 
forming  new  ones,  and  the  using  of  them  for  this  purpose  would  give  to  the 
starving  peasantry  permanent  empk>yment.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
broken  basaltes  would  be  found  far  more  durable  than  die  materials  com- 
monly used,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  would  leave  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  dust  and  mud.  In  the  vicinity  of  London,  the  Giants'  Causeway 
might  be  considered  as  a  mine  of  wealth ;  and  the  expense  of  carriage,  by  sea, 
would  not  J)e  so  great  as  to  prohibit  importation  to  the  British  metropolis. 
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Essays. — 0»  the  evidence  f&om  scrjp- 

TDREy  THAT  THE  SOUL,  IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  BODY,  IS  MOT 
IN  A  STATE  OF  SLEEP,  ETC. — NO.  IV. 

(Continued  JYom  p»  218.) 

"  That  the  soul,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  the  lx>dy,  is  not  in  a  state  of  insensibility/' 
is  evident — 1.  from  visions ;  2.  from  meta- 
pbofs ;  3.  from  particular  doctrines ;  and, 
4.  from  positive  declarations  contained  in 
the  sacred  writings. 

1.  From  visions.  By  visions  is  meant  a 
supernatural  appearance.  In  this  way,  the 
Almighty  frequendy  manifested  himself  to 
the  old  testament  patriarchs  and  prophets ; 
and  to  many  of  the  new  testament  saints 
and  apostles.  At  the  inauguration  of  Moses, 
we  have,  in  the  memorable  address  to  him, 
the  following  words,  "  I  am  the  God  of  thy 
fiuher,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,"  £xod.  iii.  6. 
An  infallible  commentary  upon  these  words, 
by  an  infallible  teacher,  is  found  in  Matth. 
xxii.  22,  23 ;  from  which  he  infers,  first, 
the  existence  of  the  soul  after  the  death  <^ 
the  body ;  seccMidly,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body. 

I^  doctrine  which  we  now  advocate  is 
proved  lipom  the  above  passage,  by  sound 
syllogistic  reasoning. 

God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
tlie  living.  But  He  is  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  therefore,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  living. 

Men  can  only  be  said  to  live,  when  their 
souls  and  bodies  are  capable  of  acting : 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  living; 
but  their  bodies  are  long  since  dead  and 
buried  ;  therefore,  it  is  not  their  bodies  but 
their  souls  which  act. 

Nothing  acts  when  in  a  state  of  sleep,  or 
insensibility :  but  the  souls  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  act ;  therefore,  they  are 
not  in  a  state  of  sleep,  or  insensibility. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  theological 
axiom,  that,  wherever  the  scriptures  speak 
of  tlie  dead,  as  in  a  state  of  existence,  it  is 
to  inform  us  either  directly  or  indirectly  of 
tiie  soul  being  in  state  of  active  existence. 
The  perverse  construction  which  Dr.  Priestley 
puts  upon  the  passage  which  has  just  been 
quoted  and  illustrated,  is  a  lamentable  in- 
stance of  prejudice  douding  the  brightest 
inteliecL  Had  the  doctor  recollected  that 
our  Lord,  when  quoting  the  words  in  ques-* 
tion,  was  addres^ng  &e  Sadducees,  who 
^oied  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul 
from  the  body,  as  well  as  the  i^urrec- 
lioD  of  the  body ;  he  would  have  perceived 
A  sufficiency  of  force  in  the  aigument  to 
oreioome  me  Saddttcean  heresy. 


'<  Though  Moses  atid  Samuel  stood  befoie 
me,  yet  my  mind  could  not  be  toward  this 
people,"  Jer.  xv.  1.  Some  commentators 
say,  that  this  passage  refers  to  the  successful 
intercession  of  Moses  with  the  Almighty, 
when  the  Israelites  had  been  guilty  of  wor« 
shipping  the  golden  calf ;  and  to  that  of 
Samuel  praying  so  successfully,  that  the 
Lord  delivered  Israel  from  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines.  The  passage  implies  that  the 
souls  of  Moses  and  Samuel  were  in  a  sepa- 
rate state  of  existence ;  and  that  there  was 
a  possibility  of  their  making  their  appear^ 
ance,  as  mediators  between  God  and  the 
offending  Jews. 

**  Though  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were 
in  it,  (the  land)  they  should  but  deliver  their 
own  souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the 
Lord,"  Ezek.  xiv.  14.  Daniel  and  Ezekiel 
were  contemporaries ;  and,  according  to  our 
common  chronology,  Daniel  was  in  capti- 
vity when  these  words  were  spoken.  To 
inform  us  that  the  spirits  of  the  two  others 
are  in  a  separate  state  of  existence,  they  are 
classed  with  the  living  prophet. 

"After  six  days,  Jesus  taketh  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  his  brother,  and  bringeth 
them  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain 
apart,  and  was  transfigured  before  them, 
and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his 
raiment  was  white  as  the  light.  And  be- 
hold there  appeared  unto  them,  Moses  and 
Elias  talking  with  him,"  Matth.  xvii.  1,  2, 
3.  How  they  could  distinguish  these  two 
noted  men,  whether  by  the  concordance  of 
their  appearance  with  the  scriptural  account 
of  them,  or  by  supernatural  influence,  is 
not  now  the  inquiry.  It  is  suflScient  to 
observe,  that  the  one  had  been  dead  about 
fourteen  hundred  years ;  and  the  otlier  had 
been  caught  bodily  up  to  heaven,  about 
nine  hundred  years  previous  to  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  mount.  The  circumstance 
of  Elijah  passing  out  of  this  world,  without 
tmvelling  by  the  way  of  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  adds  weigtit  to  the  argu- 
ments on  the  behalf  of  the  separate  existence 
of  the  soul  after  death.  For  as  Moses  ac- 
companied him  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
is  implied  that  they  are  together  in  a  state 
of  existence. 

*'  And  one  of  the  elders  answered,  saying 
imto  me.  What  are  these  which  are  arrayed 
in  white  robes?  and  whence  came  they? 
And  I  said  unto  him.  Sir,  thou  knowest. 
And  he  said  unto  me.  These  are  they  which 
came  out  of  great  tribulation ;  and  have 
wai<hed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  Rev.  vii.  13, 14. 
Tliough  commentators  differ  in  their  opi- 
nions concerning  the  precise  application  of 
this  vision,  yet   they  all  agree  that  t^~ 
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phraseology  refers  to  the  immediate  happi*  revelation  only,  certainty  can  take  the  place 

ness  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous  at  death,  of  philosophicnil  speculations ;   here  alone 

The  judicious  Lowman  thinks,  that  it  is  can  we  find  a  guide  which  will  never  deceive, 

most  applicable  to  the  church  in  a  glorified  Here  should  we  expect  to  find  that  glorious 

state ;  and  that  it  is  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  Being,  whom  we  see  unfolded  in  the  works 

honour,  purity,  and  dignity  of  the  saints  in  of  creation  and  providence  more  distinctly 

heaven.    As  the  book  of  Revelation  is  a  declared,  and  his  morel  perfection  unveiled, 

prophetic  history  of  the  church,  from  the  This  is  that  never-dimmed  lamp,*  which 

days  of  the  apostles  to  the  end  of  time ;  shall  shine  upon  the  path  of  erring  man  till 

and  as  this  scene  was  previous  to  the  resur-  he  shall  reach  the  gates  of  eternity,  shining 

rection,  and  as  the  bodies  of  the  saints  will  with  rays  that 

not  be  revived  till  the  resurrection  ;  so  it  is  **  Divinely  beam  on  his  exalted  soal." 

evident,  tliat  what  is  said  of  them  here.         In  considering  then  the  authority  of  the 

refers  to  their  souls  between  death  and  the  Scriptures,  we  will,  in  the  first  place,  make 

resurrection.    They  are  before  the  throne  of  some  remarks  on  their  credibility  as  a  his- 

God,  not  in  a  state  of  sleep  and  insensibility,  tory,  beginning  with  the  Old  Testament, 
but,  **  serving  him  day  and  night  in  his         T^e  writings  of  Moses,  having  a  promi- 

temple.'*  nent  feature  as  regards  their  subject  and 

'*  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  as  the  connexion,  solicit  our  most  serious  attention, 
voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  This  celebrated  lawgiver  was  brought  up 
a  great  thunder ;  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  at  the  court  of  the  most  civilized  nation  of 
harpers  harping  with  their  harps,  and  they  that  time,  and  was  educated  by  those  whose 
sung  as  it  were  a  new  song  before  the  throne,  attainments  in  science  and  knowledge  ex- 
and  before  the  four  beasts  and  the  elders,  ceeded  perhaps  the  attainments  of  any 
and  no  man  could  learn  that  song,  but  the  other  people  in  the  worid.  His  character 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  which  he  has  himFelf  impartially  displayed  in  his 
were  redeemed  from  the  earth,*'  Rev.  xiv.  own  writings,  and  it  has  never,  from  any 
2,3.  Without  attempting  to  explain  who  authentic  source,  been  contradicted.  We 
are  meant  by  the  four  beasts,  ((<tfa,  living  find  his  name  and  office  have  been  men- 
creatures,)  and  the  elders — we  may  venture  tioned  by  many  pagan  writers,  who  cannot 
to  affirm,  that  by  those  redeemed  from  the  be  suspected  of  ^endeavouring  to  support 
earth,  are  to  be  understood  those  souls  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Among  others, 
which  have  been  redeemed,  and  shall  be  we  may  mention  Diodonis  Siculus,  Pliny, 
redeemed,  from  their  sin  by  the  blood  of  and  Tacitus.  Strabo,  who  obtained  his 
Christ,  and  received  into  the  heavenly  state,  knowledge  from  Egyptian  writers,  as  appears 
when  separated  from  their  bodies  by  death,  in  Josephus,  describes  his  manner  ot  wor- 
As  this  vision,  in  point  of  time,  was  also  ship  as  the  most  reasonable.  The  cele- 
previous  to  the  resurrection,  so  those  souls  brated  Longinus,  who  was  a  favourite  of 
must,  in  a  separate  state,  be  enjoying  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  in  his  book  of 
heavenly  bliss,  while  their  bodies  are  moul-  the  Sublime,  gives  this  honourable  testi- 
dering  in  the  dust.  Those  who  object  to  mony  :  ''  Thus  does  he  who  gave  laws  to 
visions  being  produced  as  auxilaries  in  esta-  the  Jews,  who  was  an  extraordinary  man, 
blishiDg  any  doctrine,  ought  to  bear  in  who  conceived  and  spoke  worthy  of  the 
mind,  that  He  who  taught  as  never  man  power  of  God,  when  he  writes  in  the  be- 
taaght,  and  is  the  great  exemplar  of  theo-  ginning  of  his  laws,  *God  spake:'  what? 
logical  teaching,  thought  it  no  breach  of  any  <  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  vras  light ; 
critical  canon,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  vision  Let  there  be  earth,  and  it  was  so  !' ''  Chal- 
to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  cidius,  who  was  a  follower  of  Plato,  and  is 
of  the  dead.                                   T,  R.  supposed  to  have  borrowed  many  of  his 

Huggate^  May,  5, 1831.  ideas  from  this  Hebrew  writer,  speaks  thus : 

^  "  Moses  was  the  wisest  of  men,  who,  as 

-,,  ^  they  say,  was  enlivened  not  by  human 

Hours  opMeditation.-On  the  autho-  eloquence,  but  by  divine  inspiralioii."  Pliny 

niTY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES.  likewise  mentions  Jannes    and   Jambres, 

-  All  Scripture  i.  given  by  Inspiration  of  God.--  *«  <'^^!  ""^  ^^"^'^.i^^^'  '^^'^  "^^"^ 

2  Tim.  \\\.  16.  chosen  to  contend  with  Moses. 

■   .  From  such  testimonies  as  these,  we  are 

The    importance  of    revelation    to  man,  prepared  to  credit  whatever  so  extraordinary 

that  he  might  be  informed  of  his  nature  and  a  personage  may  advance,  which  is  not  of 

destinies,  of  his  situation  with  regard  to  his  itself  contradictory.    We  are  prepared  to 

Maker,  and  of  those  duties  devolving  on  believe  that  there  was  such  a  person  as 

him  to  perform,  is  sufj^iently  obvious.    In  Moses,  and  .that  the 'writings  ascribed  to 
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him  Were  his.  We  see  the  character  of 
Jehovah  usfolded;  we  read  of  the  most 
astonishiDg  miracles,  and  find  it  distinctly 
stated  that  Moses  held  intercourse  with  his 
Maker.  Moreover,  we  may  observe,  that 
so  many  of  these  miracles  and  wonderful 
transactions  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
a  multitude  of  witnesses,  that  their  assertion 
could  easily  have  been  contradicted  had 
they  been  in  any  respect  destitute  of  foun-> 
dation.  But,  no ;  these  extraordinaiy  fects 
have  remained  unimpeached  by  the  de- 
scendants of  those  witnesses,  from  one 
generation  to  another,  even  to  the  present 
day. 

If  we  are  to  place  any  reliance  upon  the 
veracity  of  Moses,  while  reading  the  book 
of  Genesis,  we  must  see  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  described 
past  transactions  so  minutely  and  unhesi- 
tatingly, without  correct  information.  Tra. 
dition  might  have  supplied  him  with  some 
leading  facts,  but  the  rest  must  have  been 
coujecture.  But,  can  we  believe  that  the 
lawgiver  of  the  people  of  Israel,  in  distinctly 
describing  their  origin  and  peculiarity,  should 
have  rested  on  tradition  and  conjecture? 
His  knowledge  of  the  divine  law  and  of 
the  legal  ceremonies,  are  declared  to  be 
derived  from  God,  and  we  have  no  reason, 
seeing  that  the  Almighty  condescended  to 
hold  continual  intercourse  with  Moses,  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  of  his  writings  were 
not  divinely  inspired. 

In  turning  over  the  other  books  of  the 

Old  Testament,  we  find  the  historic  evidence 

in  their  favour  most  satisfactory.     And, 

according  to  Grotius,  "  they,  whose  names 

they  bear,  were  either  prophets,  or  men 

worthy  to  be   credited;  such  as   Esdras, 

who  is  supposed  to  have  collected  them 

into  one  volume,   at  that  time  when  the 

prophets  Haggai,  Malachi,  and  Zecharias, 

were  yet  alive."    Josephus  brings  forward 

passages  from  many  heathen  historians,  that 

confirm  the    veracity  of  scripture  history. 

We  may  likewise  add,  that  these  sacred 

writeis  were  all  holy  men,  and  such  as  to 

whom  the  arguments  adduced,  with  respect 

to  the  books  of  Moses,  may  apply.    Such 

of  tlie  inspired  penmen,  who,  as 

'*  Prophets  from  ZIon,  darted  a  keen  glance 
Through  distant  age«** 

hear  their  own  testimony  in  their  writings, 
the  only  comment  on  which  we  need  dwell 
being  the  history  of  after  ages. 

There  are  also  other  evidences  in  favour 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose. There  is  not  a  single  contradiction 
to  the  character  of  God,  as  before  ascer- 
tained^ from  a  contemplation  of  his  works. 


Likewise,  the  sacred  writers,  though  record- 
ing their  testimonies  at  such  different  pe- 
riods of  time,  and  under  such  different 
circumstances,  agree  most  correctly  with 
each  other.  We  may  likewise  mention  the 
miraculous  fact,  that,  amidst  all  the  revo-^ 
lutions  of  empires,  more  especially  those 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  Scriptures  were 
ever,  and  still  are,  preserved  with  the  most 
anxious  care.  And  to  these,  as  Josephus 
declares,  "  after  so  many  ages  past,  no  one 
has  presumed  to  add,  take  away,  or  ex- 
change any  thing."  Moreover,  lest  any 
false  version  might  be  given,  respecting  the 
promised  Messiah,  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Egypt,  son  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  three  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  employed  seventy- 
two  learned  Jev^s  to  give  a  translation  of 
their  Hebrew  scriptures,  to  enrich  his  mag- 
nificent library,  leaving  the  Septuagint  as 
an  independent  reference  for  Christians, 
when  the  Jewish  manuscripts  might  have 
been  withheld  or  corrupted. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  in  these  writings, 
transactions  are  recorded  which  seem  almost 
impossible,  such  as  the  miracles  of  Moses  in 
Egypt,  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  the 
Red  Sea,  their  supply  of  food  and  raiment, 
the  gashing  of  water  from  a  rock,  &c.  The 
answer  to  such  objections  is  obvious.  If  we 
are  convinced  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  by 
a  survey  of  his  works,  we  are  prepared  to 
believe,  that  any  thing  short  of  contradiction 
may  be  performed  by  the  Almighty.  Besides, 
we  are  too  apt  to  imagine,  that  it  is  easier 
to  regulate  what  we  csdl  the  laws  of  nature, 
than,  on  important  occasions,  to  dispense 
with  them.  Now,  we  shall  find,  by  rea- 
soning  correctly,  that  the  power  of  God  is 
no  more  displayed  in  the  relation  which  he 
has  established  between  cause  and  effect, 
than  when  that  relation  momentarily  ceases 
to  exist ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  miracles 
serve  to  increase  our  conceptions  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the  mighty  God. 

Objections  have  likewise  been  made  to 
the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures ;  but  we  think  His 
attributes  are  there  described  perfectly  in 
consonance  to  that  knowledge  which  we 
might  obtain  of  Him,  from  a  survey  of 
creation  and  providence.  Does  the  bene- 
volence of  Jehovah  beam  forth  in  all  his' 
works,  the  scriptures  likewise  testify  the 
unbounded  love  of  God  to  man.  Do  the 
sacred  writings  describe  the  terrible  wrath 
and  anger  of  God,  and  his  visitings  upon 
the  children  of  men  for  their  iniquities ;  so 
we  behold  the  same  wrath  displayed  by 
God  upon  the  human  race,  in  all  the  misery 
and  woe  that  is  poured  upon .  the  earth. 
In  both  cases  we  may  trace  me  same  source^ 
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¥12.  the  holiiiess  of  God,  and  the  wickedness 
of  roao.  Neither  can  we  aee  any  cause  for 
the  impeachment  of  divine  justice,  but 
must  lather  admiie  the  astonishing  for. 
bearanoe  and  mercy  visible  ia  bo9i  ii^ 
stances. 

With  respect  to  the  New  Testament, 
many  of  the  aiguments  before  adduced  wiil 
still  apply.  The  transactions  recorded 
therein,  are  such  as  we  might  have  reason- 
ably expected,  if  we  had  placed  any  ood- 
fidenoe  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
Jewish  prophets  continually  foretold  a  Me»- 
nah,  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth,  the 
manner  of  his  death,  and  other  attendant 
circumstances;  and  the  character  of  God, 
as  described  therein,  completely  agrees 
with  the  information  received  beforehand. 
We  need  scarcely  aigue  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  since 
manuscripts  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
many  learned  bodies  and  individuals,  as  a 
sufficient  testimony ;  and  of  some  of  these 
the  language  has  for  a  long  time  ceased  to 
be  spoken. 

The  Alexandrian  manuscript,  in  the 
British  Museum,  vras  written  probably  in 
the  fonuth  or  fifth  century.  Pliny,  Tacitus, 
and  others,  occasionally  mention  circum- 
stances concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
religion,  which  indicate  that  it  is  of  no 
modem  invention.  Ignatius  and  Polycarp, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  with 
others  who  immediately  succeeded  them, 
have  preserved  many  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  shew  their  great  antiquity. 
Dr.  Lardner  asserts, ''  That  in  the  remain- 
ing works  of  Ireneus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  TertuUian,  who  all  lived  in  the  first  two 
centuries,  there  are  more  and  larger  quo- 
tations of  the  small  volume  of  tlie  New 
Testament  than  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero, 
by  writers  of  all  characters,  for  several 
ages.'*  And  in  addition  to  these  we  might 
add,  that  Celsus,  who  lived  in  the  second, 
and  Porphyry,  who  lived  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, celebrated  as  opponents  to  Christianity, 
both  cited  passages  from  die  New  Tes- 
tament. This  is  gathered  firom  the  writings 
of  those  who  refuted  them,  as  their  own  are 
not  now  extant. 

Now,  if  the  Gospels  are  histories  written 
by  men  of  unblemished  reputation,  who 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  therein  stated, 
or  received  them  from  those  who  were ;  and 
if  we  find  nothing  contradicted  in  any  in- 
dependent history,  but  rather  confirmed, 
we  have  some  reason  for  crediting  the  Evan- 
gelists. Let  us  likewise  reflect,  that  the 
gospels  were  written  at  a  time  when  most 
of  the  Jewish  nation  were  living  witnesses 
pf  fiicts  they  did  not  attempt  to  contradict ; 


and  that  the  sacred  writers  had  embraced 
a  cause  which  was  most  strikingly  cipea  to 
perseoutkm  and  death,  vrith  not  the  least 
prospect  of  vrorldly  advantage.  Their 
credit  as  historians  then  caniiol  be  justly 
impeached. 

Several  arguments  in  &vour  of  the  inspi- 
ration  of  tte  New  Testament  might  be 
adduced.  We  may  mention,  the  necessity 
of  a  correct  knowledge  of  lacts  the  most 
important,  and  of  the  discourses,  actions, 
ana  even  thoughts,  of  our  Saviour.  These 
could  not  be  known,  or  at  least  but  doubt- 
folly  asserted,  without  a  knowledge  obtained 
by  inspiration.  Likewise,  the  profound  ve- 
neration paid  to  them  by  the  most  pious 
and  learned  Christians  from  the  primitive 
times,  in  supporting  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies, which  would  have  been  trifling,  if 
the  writers  were  only  considered  as  illiterate 
men,  instead  of  inspired  apostles.  The 
preservation  of  the  New  Testament  during 
the  most  violent  and  exterminating  perse- 
cutions, while  all  spurious  Christian  writings 
were  utteriy  lost,  is  wonderful.  With  re- 
spect also  to  its  repeated  transcription,  we 
may  mention  Dr.  Bentley's  observation: 
**  there  never  was  any  writii^,  in  the  pre- 
servation and  purity  of  whidi  the  worid 
was  so  interested  or  carefiil.''  In  these 
arguments  we  see  no  mean  evidence  of 
the  protecting  hand  of  Providence  stretched 
over  the  revelation  made  to  man. 

Finally,  we  have  the  authority  of  St. 
Paul  himself,  in  saying,  ''all  scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,''  whether  our 
assent  is  yielded  to  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tament. If  the  New  Testament  is  inspired, 
the  Jewish  scriptures  must  necessarily  be  so, 
for  we  find  them  continually  quoted  as 
prophecy  afterwards  folfilled,  and  as  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Should  we  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament,  we  must  be  prepared,  by 
the  prophecies  written  therein,  to  believe 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  New.  St.  Paul 
was  an  extraordinary  man,  converted  from 
the  blindest  obstinacy  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  sent  forth  as  its  most  ardent 
teacher.  His  attainments  in-  holiness  have 
never  been  contradicted,  and  his  life  of 
piety  adds  an  irresisitble  force  to  what  he 
wrote.  We  are  constrained  to  confess,  that 
his  conversion  was  attended  with  the  most 
astonishing  circumstances — circumstances, 
whose  credibility  has  never  been  impeached 
by  valid  contradictions.  We  are  constrained 
to  believe,  that  he  voluntarily  gave  himself 
up  to  poverty,  persecution,  and  death,  in 
order  to  support  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
In  perusing  bis  epistles,  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  his  piety  was  extraor- 
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dinary— that  someAiiDg  superior  to  enthu- 
siasm had  thus  directed  his  mind,  and 
supported  him  for  years  under  the  greatest 
persecutions.  Yes : — we  feel  convinced^ 
that  he  must  have  been  under  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High ;  and  thus 
we  place  unshaken  confidence  in  his  know* 
ledge  and  veracity,  when  he  asserted,  ^*  All 
scnpture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God/' 

J.  A.  B. 
Beaconsfield. 

CREATION. — NO.  IV. 

Elohim  having  created  the  materials,  and 
brooded  over  them,  maturing  the  whole 
mass  in  the  operation  of  creation,  proceeds 
to  the  formation  of  spheres,  atmospheres, 
ethers,  &c.  &c.  and  to  the  erection  of  this 
universe. 

It  was  the  second  day,  "  And  God  said. 
Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from 
the  waters.  And  God  made  the  firmament, 
and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under 
the  firmament,  from  the  waters  which  were 
above  the  firmament :  and  it  was  so.  And 
God  called  the  firmament  heaven.  And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  second 
day,"  Gen.  i.  6,  7,  8.  Or,  as  it  may  be 
^ndered :  Blohim  pronounced,  Amidst 
the  terraqueous  fluids,  let  there  be  an  ex, 
pansion,  and  let  it  divide  fluids  from  fluids  1 
And  Elohim  formed  tlie  expansion,  dividing 
the  fluids  below  in  the  expansion,  from  the 
fluids  above  in  the  expansion :  and  it  was 
done.  And  Elohim  aenominated  the  ex- 
panse heaven.  And  Elohim  surveyed  the 
expanse,  and,  behold,  it  was  beautifully 
perfect.  The  evening  was,  and  the  morning 
was,  the  second  day. 

Jn  Number  III.  of  these  essays, {p.  163.) 
we  left  the  created  materials  of  the  universe 
in  one  huge  mass,  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  system,  in  the  state  of  individual  atoms 
or  fluidity,  while  the  broodings  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  were  in  action,  inducing  a  genial 
disposition  therein,  to  receive  and  nourish 
the  seeds  destined  to  vegetate  and  adorn 
the  spheres.  Light,  also,  being  created, 
was  thereby  difiused  throughout  the  uni- 
verse,. 

All  the  materials  already  created  are  on 
this  day  brought  into  use,  and  every  portion 
thereof  has  its  post  assigned,  in  due  order. 
That  powerful  agent,  liglvt,  called  into  ex- 
ercise, in  the  hands  of  the  Creator  per- 
forms wonders;  while  affinity,  attraction, 
repulsion,  gravitation,  with  all  the  progeny 
of  light,  co-operate,  and,  under  the  wisdom 
and  power  ot  the  great  Operator,  produce 
«n  expansion  of  the  atoms,  and  form  a  fir- 
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mament  as  indurable  as  time  itself.  The 
huge  mass  of  atoms  becomes  many  masses, 
each  assorted  and  disposed,  by  infinite 
wisdom,  into  a  sphere,  and  placed  each  in 
an  orbit,  at  such  distances  from  the  central 
orb,  and  from  each  other,  as  would  form 
due  balances,  each  to  each,  and  a  perfect 
equipoise  to  the  whole  system.  A  word 
is  a  work  with  God :  He  pronounces,  **  Let 
there  be  an  expansion!"  It  is  formed — 
the  vast  fabric  is  erected — this  universe  is 
furnished  with  orbs.  He  surveys  the  whole, 
and  pronounces  it  beautifully  perfect ! 

We  must  stop  for  a  moment,  in  order  to 
consider  the  firmament  or  expansion  thus 
brought  into  existence.  Prior  to  the  cre^ 
ation  of  the  solar  system,  that  portion  or 
space  assigned  for  its  reception,  was  void 
or  empty  space.  It  afTorded  room  for  the 
reception  of  this  universe,  but  it  did  not 
furnish  any  suitable  substance  for  the  accom- 
modation  thereof:  all  things,  therefore, 
genial  thereto,  must  be  provided  by  the 
Omnipotent ;  and  these  he  produced,  each 
in  its  order,  during  the  progress  of  creation. 
Using  the  materials,  already  created,  with 
light,  a  fine  and  pure  ether  is  distributed 
throughout  this  space,  in  which  the  orbs, 
now  called  into  existence  by  the  Creator, 
and  imbued  with  attraction,  float  securely 
and  unimpeded,  surrounded  each  by  its 
own  atmosphere,  along  its  orbit,  in  serenity. 

Tliis  expanse,  or  ethereal,  is  a  perfect 
firmament.  Adamant  itself,  piled  up  to 
heaven,  could  not  sustain  the  ponderous 
orbs  which  roll  therein,  around  tlieir  central 
sun,  with  greater  security  than  these  ethers, 
fine  and  subtile  as  they  are,  have  sustained 
nearly  six  thousand  years,  and  continue  to 
sustain  them  to  the  present  hour.    If,— 

**  In  the  llun  air.  without  a  prop, 
Haof  fruitful  thoiverii  around/* 

in  these  yet  thinner  ethers,  needing  no 
foreign  aid,  the  stupendous  orbs  hang  and 
move,  each  in  its  orbit,  with  exactness, 
amidst  sublime  serenity,  far  from  the  wreck 
of  storms. 

All  the  created  atoms  were,  up  to  this 
moment,  individual,  and  in  a  state  resembling 
fluidity,  which  afforded  every  facility  to  these 
immense  operations.  Had  solidity  taken  place 
previous  to  this  great  work,  what  an  increase 
of  labour  must  have  ensued,  in  order  first 
to  separate,  as  well  as  afterwards  to  com- 
pound, these  materials,  in  proportions  meet 
to  construct  the  spheres.  Distinct  atoms 
or  fluids  are  compounded  with  the  greatest 
ease,  in  chemical  and  other  operations  of 
art,  but,  in  order  to  compound  solid  bodies, 
they  must  either  be  reduced  to  powder,  or 
dissolved   in  liquids,   with   great  labour  | 
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and,  after  aU,  must  be  rendered  solid  again^ 
at  agreateaqpense  of  time  aod  pains. 

Tlie  economy  of  the  Creator,  whether  He 
creates,  or  operates  npon  created  matter, 
is  equally  ob?iou8.  If  the  materials  for 
each  otb  in  the  solar  system  had  been  sepa- 
ntely  and  distinctly  created,  in  the  veiy 
orbit  in  which  it  was  destined  to  move, 
then  must  there  hare  been  as  many  cre- 
ations as  there  are  primary  and  secondary 
planets  in  this  universe,  besides  one  upon 
a  larger  scale  for  the  central  sun.  If  these 
spheres  had  been  formed  from  solid  masses, 
wen  it  would  have  required  great  labour 
to  fashion  them  into  the  precise  form  in- 
tended ;  and  the  power  required,  in  the  first 
instance,  to)  render  the  atoms  into  a  solid, 
would  have  been  wasted.  In  the  sacred 
volume  we  read,  '^  If  the  iron  be  blunt,  and 
he  do  not  whet  the  edge,  then  must  he  put 
to  more  strength :  but  wisdom  is  profitable 
to  direct,"  Ecdes.  x.  10.  To  whet  the 
edge,  is  an  act  of  wisdom,  in  this  quotation, 
beoiuse  thereby  labour  is  economised ;  and 
thus  it  is,  that  wisdom  becomes  power. 
Surely,  He  who  inspired  this  advice  into 
die  bosom  of  the  sacred  penman,  could 
avail  Himself  of  the  advice  which  He  gives. 
That  He  did  avail  Himself  thereof,  and  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  throughout 
His  work  as  obvious  as  His  power,  is  so 
clear  to  my  mind,  that  I  must  bear  my  un- 
equivocal testimony  to  that  solemn  truth. 
The  greatest  care  imaginable  is  taken  to 
remind  the  reader,  that  the  materials  on 
which  the  Creator  was  then  operating,  were 
fluid ;  for  the  word  occurs  no  less  tli^n  five 
times  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses. 

There  are  errors  also  on  the  opposite  side. 
Fluids  are  so  frequently  named,  and,  in  the 
authorized  English  version  of  the.  Bible, 
rendered  waters,  that  the  outcry  Ls,  '*  Nothing 
but  waters  were  created  in  the  first  instance." 
Then,  in  order  to  account  for  the  solids 
which  now  appear,  vegetation  and  ani- 
mation of  fish  and  amphibious  animals, 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  of  enormous  size, 
are  resorted  to;  and  out  of  the  solids  of 
these,  soils  and  strata  are  formed,  in  the 
imaginations  of  geologists,  of  all  dimensions. 
Wonderful  indeed!  But  the  Bible  does 
not  need  the  help  of  such  men :  it  is  clear 
enough,  without  such  scientific  romances  as 
these.  Water  is  not  an  element,  as  it  was 
long  supposed  to  be;  it  is  a  compound 
substance,  and  itself  needed  the  forming 
hand  of  Elohira,  after  the  atoms  of  the 
creation  were  matured,  to  call  it  into  ex- 
istence, in  the  use  of  His  active  agent, 
light,  upon  the  elementary  substances,  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen;  and  this  day  it  was 
called  into  existence,  amidst  those  combi- 


oatioiB  which  resiiltsd  ttom  the  operationi 
of  light. 

l%e  created  atoms  were  destined  to 
become  te  bases  of  all  the  solids  in  the 
universe ;  yea,  even  the  atoms  of  the  gases, 
as  well  as  the  rest.  Every  gas  wiUi  which 
we  have  become  acquamted,  may  be  found 
in  a  solid  state.  Hydrogen  is  solid  in  coal, 
ice,  &c.  &c.  Oxygen  in  ice,  and  the 
countless  oxides  which  every  where  abound 
around  us.  Carbon  is  solid  in  coal,  lime- 
stone, diamond,  timber,  &c.  &c.,  and  so 
on  of  all  the  rest.  All  the  other  atoms 
become  solid  by  crystallization,  cohesion, 
combination,  &c.  &c.,  although,  in  the  state 
of  individual  atoms,  they  are  fluid.  The 
atoms,  therefore,  are  the  bases  of  all  solids. 
Light  is  itself  a  fluid,  incapable  of  con«- 
cretion,  and  all  the  atoms  owe  to  its  ope- 
rations the  modifications  which  we  behold 
in  them,  in  a  nearer  or  more  remote  degree : 
it  may,  therefore,  be  denominated  the  base 
of  the  fluids. 

The  aggregate  of  this  day's  operations, 
by  rarefaction  and  consequent  expansion, 
completely  filled  the  space  allotted  to  the 
universe ;  for  the  firmament  is  said  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  the  fluids,  viz.,  in  the  midst 
of  the  orbs  and  atmospheres,  (which  were 
on  this  day  in  a  fluid  state,)  filling  up  every 
where  all  the  spaces.  But  if  all  the  spaces 
were  filled  up,  then  must  the  spheres  revolve 
in  ether.  When  we  take  into  the  account 
the  revolutions  of  that  immense  central  orb, 
the  sun,  and,  around  this  centre,  the  revo- 
lutions of  all  the  planets,  primary  as  well 
as  secondary,  with  their  diurnal  and  men- 
strual, as  well  as  annual  motions,  and  con- 
template the  wide  and  lofty  orbits  assigned 
to  these,  vast  as  is  the  expanse,  the  whole 
universe,  from  the  unceasing  rush  of  these 
fleet  and  stupendous  spheres  and  atmo- 
spheres, must  be  the  seat  of  universal  and 
incessant  motion.  What  a  scene  do  we 
behold — a  scene  enough  to  dazzle  the  most 
steadliist  eye,  could  it  discern  the  minute 
of  this  vajst  action ! 

Space  is  infinite  '  in  extent ;  no  lack^ 
therefore,  exists  of  room  wherein  to  place 
the  most  extensive  system :  of  this  the  Cre^ 
ator  availed  Himself,  and  took  ample  room 
for  this  universe.  Had  the  orbs  therein 
been  crowded  into  a  smaller  space,  the 
attractions  of  each  with  each,  and  the  rush 
of  others  from  passing  spheres,  must  have 
induced  disorder;  while  the  rapidity  of 
their  motions,  too  near  the  human  eye, 
would  have  disturbed,  and  perhaps  dis- 
tracted, human  kind,  as  well  as  the  re^ 
mainder  of  animation,  and  even  vegetation. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  great  Cre- 
ator>  after  having  created  light,  to  use  this, 
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His  creature,  in  His  future  operations.  If^ 
on  surveying  creation,  we  behold  attraction, 
repulsion,  gravitation,  and  the  tenfold  en- 
tities, perhaps  children  of  this  common 
parent;  light,  although  their  generation  has 
not  yet  become  obvious  to  us,  which  ac«- 
tively  operate  on  created  matter,  and  note  Uie 
almost  universal  use  which  the  Creator  made 
of  these  in  the  modifications  of  the  matter 
of  the  universe,  in  order  to  adapt  that  matter 
to  the  several  purposes  for  which  He  origi- 
nally  created  it,  can  we  wonder  at  this? 
Surely  not.  But  there  are  who,  beholding 
these,  pronounce  that  they  alone  formed  the 
universe !  A  greater  absurdity  would  not 
exist  than  this,  if  certain  men,  beholding 
the  marks  of  tools  on  a  splendid  edifice, 
were  to  assert  that  the  tools  themselves  had 
finished  the  fabric,  instead  of  the  workmen. 

All  the  efibrmations  of  the  Infinite  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  Creator ;  they  are  at  once 
perfect  and  inimitable.  Who  can  create 
and  form  an  universe?  Yea,  who  can 
create  and  form  a  single  sphere  ?  Nay, 
who  can  create  an  atom  ?  No  man,  no 
number  of  men :  no  spirit,  save  Jehovah^* 
no,  not  all  the  other  spirits  in  existence. 
Jehovah  is  Lord  alone :  He  only  can 
create,  and  alone  He  can  destroy. 

Elohim  denominated  the  expanse,  hea* 
▼en.  The  beauty  and  loveliness  of  this 
azure  canopy,  decked  with  astral  luminaries, 
each  wandering  far  and  wide,  yet  ever  and 
anon  returning,  in  its  place,  with  a  re- 
splendent sun;  lord  seeming  he  to  lesser 
lights  around,  serenity  and  order  all,  yet 
variety — a  changing  scene,  well  portrays  the 
Creator — ^Lord  of  all,  while  seen  by  roan — 
meet  image  of  His  loveliness.  Himself 
unseen,  save  in  these  His  works.  If  this, 
the  gazer's  soul  exclaims,  be  heaven,  what 
)s  that  heaven  of  heavens  where  He  delights 
to  dwell,  who  all  created,  and  who  over  all 
sways.  Lord — Himself  the  glory  of  the 
glorious  scene,  imparting  to  his  sons,  and 
in  each  spirit  living,  the  life,  the  joy  of  all  ? 
Well  may  the  soul  of  man  devoutly  cry, 
O  glorious  Lord,  to  me  disclose  thy  heaven 
— the  heaven  ol  heavens — ^thy  seat,  where 
thou  delightest  to  dwell  I  There  may  my 
spirit  live,  and  in  thy  presence  taste  those 
joys,  for  ever  thine;  nor  thine  to  hoard 
from  man,  but,  beneficent,  to  give ;  felicity 
creating  where  they  flow,  and  glory  inex. 
pressible,  eternal  as  thy  throne  ! 

William  Coldwell. 

King  Square^  May,  1831. 

A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
REV.  DANIEL  WATEELAMD,  O.D. 

Daniel  Waterland,  a  very  eminent  divine, 
and  the  ablest  master  of  the  Trinitarian 


controversy  that  ever  lived  in  England,  was 
bom  at  Wasely,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year 
1683.  His  fether  was  the  Rev.  Henry- 
Wateriand,  A.M.  rector  of  that  place. 

He  received  his  school  education  in  Lin- 
coln; and  his  academical,  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Hev.  Samuel  Barker,  of  that  place.  He 
was  first  scholar,  then  fellow,  and,  com* 
mencing  tutor,  he  became  a  gieat  ornament 
and  advantage  to  the  college.  In  this  latter 
capacity,  he  drew  up  a  tract,  under  the 
title  of  *^  Advice  to  a  x  oung  Student,  with 
a  Method  of  Study  for  the  first  four  Years,'' 
which  has  gone  through  several  editions. 

In  the  year  1713,  he  became  master  of 
the  college,  and  obtained  the  Rectory  of 
EUingham,  in  Norfolk,  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  George  I. 
In  the  year  1720,  he  preached  the  first 
course  of  lectures,  founded  by  Lady  Morgan, 
for  the  defence  of  our  Lord's  divinity.  He 
was  presented  in  the  following  year,  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the 
rectory  ^of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Faith,  in 
London,  and  soon  after,  was  promoted  to 
the  chancellorship  of  the  church  of  Yoiic, 
by  Sir  William  Dawes,  archbishop  of  that 
province. 

In  the  year  1827,  he  was  collated  by  his 
diocesan  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex, 
and  His  'Majesty  conferred  on  him  a 
canonry  in  the  church  of  Windsor;  and 
that  chapter  presented  him  to  the  vicarage 
of  Twickenham.  He  now  resigned  the 
rectory  of  St.  Austin,  not  being  willing  to 
hold  two  benefices  at  once,  with  the  cure  of 
souls.  He  died  in  the  year  1740,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven  years,  and  wai  buried 
in  the  collegiate  church  of  Windsor,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  name  that  will  ever  be 
an  ornament  to  the  Church  of  England. 

A  collection  of  his  sermons  was  published 
after  his  death.  As  a  controversialist,  he  was 
firm  and  unyielding,  but  he  was  accounted 
fair  and  candid,  ftee  from  bitterness,  and 
actuated  by  no  persecuting  spirit. 

S.  Burgess. 

February  14M,'1830. 


A    tale    FROM    THE    BERMUDAS— SOMERS 

ISLANDS. 

These  romantic  emeralds  on  the  Western 
Ocean,  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  have 
a  roost  Eden-like  appearance.  All  is  mi- 
niature beauty ;  far,  very  far,  from  the  wild 
and  natural  grandeur  of  America.  The 
violet  is  not  more  unlike  to  the  sturdy  oak, 
nor  the  pink  to  the  tall  pine,  nor  a  grain 
of  sparkling  sand  to  one  ot  the  huge  Andes, 
than  the  Bermudas  are  to  that  gigantic 
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Continent,  in  its  majestic  and  boundless 
forests.  Yet,  from  these  insulated  isles,  we 
select  the  following  tale,  for  the  readers  of 
the  Imperial  Magazine : — 

Many  of  the  houses  in  the  Bermudas 
have  a  little  garden,  the  avenues  to  which 
are  fringed  with  jessamine  and  roses.    The 

J>ride  of  China  is  often  planted  near  the 
iront,  and,  with  its  green  and  umbrageous 
branches,  forms  both  an  ornament  and  a 
cooling  shade.  The  buildings,  which  have 
no  taste  or  symmetry,  are  perfectly  white, 
and,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  rising  in  the 
midst  of  green,  have  an  agreeable  and  pleas- 
ing appearance.  Within  the  enclosure  round 
the  mansion  are  fig-trees,  bananas,  pome- 
granates, and,  in  some  cases,  orange,  shad- 
dock, and  limes :  but  human  art  has  done 
little ;  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  climate,  that 
chiefly  makes  December  as  pleasant  as 
May. 

Beneath  skies  for  ever  blue,  the  fig-tree 
puts  forth  its  lovely  blossoms,  and  the  orange 
and  the  pomegranate  spread  their  swelling 
fruit.  The  balmy  air  is  scented  by  groves 
of  cedar,  and  in  the  fields  and  woods  the 
aloe  plant  attains  the  full  measure  of  its 
growth.  The  tamarind  tree,  and  mulberry, 
expand  their  dark  foliage  over  the  sunny 
scene;  and  the  tall  and  slender  palmeto 
shoots  up  in  the  valley,  with  its  broad 
diverging  leaf.  But  what  is  far  nobler 
than  all  the  tiny  beauties  of  nature  on  these 
lovely  islets,  the  fair  light  of  tmth  hath  shined 
with  a  serene  ray  ;  many  a  negro's  cottage 
has  been  made  glad  with  the  tale  of  the 
Cross,  and  the  sweet  little  landscapes  have 
been  rendered  still  more  lovely  by  the 
beauties  of  holiness. 

At  what  time  the  gospel  was  first  intro- 
duced into  these  green  acts  on  the  ocean, 
I  cannot  say.  Mr.  Whitfield  visited  them 
in  1744,  to  recover  his  health,  and  at  that 
period  preached  with  his  flaming  eloquence 
the  doctrines  of  salvation  by  faith ;  and  that 
some  blessed  fruit  budded  from  the  seed 
then  sown,  the  following  little  incident  will 
testify. 

The  writer  of  this  narrative  was  one  day 
riding  through  the  cedar  groves,  on  the  road 
that  leads  from  Hamilton  to  St.  George,  with 
Mr.  W.,  a  merchant  belonging  to  the  former 
place,  when  his  friend  invited  him  to  visit 
a  lowly  and  mean  cottage  in  the  bosom  of 
the  grove,  to  pray  and  converse  with  one  of 
the  oldest  female  inhabitants  of  the  islands, 
a  widow,  and  a  Christian  of  the  New 
Testament  school.  They  entered  the  habi- 
tation, where  all  things  within  bore  the  im- 
press of  extreme  poverty ;  an  old  woman, 
nearly  seventy,  was  waiting  upon  her  mother, 
a  reitinant  of  mortality,  who  was  laid  upon 


the  only  poor  bed  the  cottage  contained. 
The  mother  was  between  ninety  and  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  and  stone  blind; 
I  approached  her  bM,  and,  taking  hold  of 
her  withered  hand,  addressed  her,  and 
inquired  what  were  her  hopes  of  that  solemn 
futurity,  on  the  brink  of  which  she  seemed 
to  totter. 

Though  dark  and  bed-ridden,  the  sound 
of  such  a  tlieme  seemed  quite  ^miliar. 
**  Christ,"  said  the  old  woman,  **  is  my  only 
hope ;  I  trust,  through  his  dear  merits,  to 
depart  in  peace,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die.  He  hath  died  for  me,  and  I  can  trust 
my  soul  into  his  blessed  hands.'' 

'<  When,*'  I  asked,  **  did  you  find  the 
knowledge  of  this  Saviour,  of  whom  you 
speak  with  such  confidence  ?''  **  Sixty  odd 
years  ago,"  said  the  aged  believer,  ''did 
that  venerable  servant  of  God,  Mr.  Whit- 
field, visit  these  islands ;  and,  as  he  often 
stood  in  the  open  air,  I,  among  others, 
went  to  hear  him.  He  preached  on  that 
text.  'Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man?  and 
she  said,  I  will  go,'  Gen.  xxiv.  58.  All 
were  silent,  till  a  negro  called  out, '  Will 
none  answer  massa?'  My  desires  were 
drawn  with  a  cord  of  love ;  his  earnest 
address,  enforced  by  many  tears,  melted 
my  poor  stony  heart,  and  from  that  time 
I  became  a  follower  of  the  Lamb.  Sixty 
years  have  rolled  over  my  head  since  that 
period,  but  be  hath  been  my  comfort  by 
day,  and  my  song  in  the  night  season.  I 
have  long  been  a  widow,  but  his  promises 
have  been  my  support,  and  I  know  he  will 
not  forsake  me  in  my  old  age,  and  now 
my  strength  faileth."  After  kneeling  by 
the  bed-side  of  the  old  saint,  and  leaving 
a  blessing  with  the  daughter,  we  resumed 
our  ride. 

In  musing  upon  the  subject  of  this  visit, 
Here,  thou^t  I  to  myself,  is  one  of  God's 
hidden  ones ;  the  seal  of  a  faithful  ministiy. 
In  the  great  day  of  final  audit,  how  many 
will  be  found  who  have  received  the  word 
in  the  love  of  the  truth,  but  of  whose  con- 
vereion  to  God,  the  faithful  labourer  of  the 
cross  will  never  know  in  time.  They  shall, 
however,  meet  again,  and  shine  as  stars  in 
the  crown  of  those  holy  men,  by  whom 
they  were  gathered  into  the  Christian  fold. 

Here  was  one,  who,  having  had  no  com- 
munion with  the  visible  church,  was  never- 
theless united  to  its  Head  ;  living  by  feith 
in  the  secret  source  of  light,  life,  love,  grace, 
and  comfort,  without  the  sanctuary,  streams 
to  water  and  fructify  the  good  seed,  not 
planted  in  the  Lord's  house,  and  yet  bearing 
truit  in  old  age.  Here  was  a  jewel  unknown 
to  the  church,  "  the  world  forgetting,  by 
the  worid  forgot."    "  While  pampered  lux- 
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iiij  is  straining  the  low  thought  to  form 
unreal  wants,^  this  precious  old  saint, 
having  nothing,  yet  possessed  all  things. 
Thus,  **  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush 
unseen  :"  yes,  but  not  "  to  waste  its  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air."  In  the  sight  of 
Jehovah,  the  gems  of  the  east  were  not  so 
precious  as  this  aged  widow's  tears.  Neither 
the  roses  of  Damascus,  nor  the  gardens  of 
Hesperia,  diffused  half  the  fragrance  of  her 
humble  prayers,  which  in  broken  accents, 
interwoven  with  sighs,  found  out  their  way. 
Her  praises  were  more  symphonious  in  the 
divine  hearing,  than  either  the  poetical 
chiming  of  the  spheres,  or  the  thrilling  lyre 
of  old  Memnon,  breaking  the  silence  of  the 
dawn,  and  salMting  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  son.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver  bear 
no  value  in  God's  eyes,  compared  with  that 
believing  love,  which,  Uke  a  precious  link 
in  the  chain  of  grace,  bound  her  to  the  cross 
of  Christ,  to  him  her  soul  loved. 
•  How  many  such  are  scattered  over  the 
wide  world,  as  roses  among  thorns,  or  lilies 
among  weeds  ;  but  they  are  known  to  God 
in  all  tlieir  solitary  affliction ;  and,  though 
pressed  down  by  poverty  and  pain,  hope 
in  the  Lord  sheds  a  cheering  radiance  over 
their  solitary  path,  and  opens  the  beautiful 
vista  of  future  glory,  through  the  cross  of 
Him  who  has  claimed  the  poor  as  his 
iamily,  and  identified  himself  with  the 
humblest  of  his  suffering  followers. 

Joshua  Marsden. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE  ABOLISHED  IN  INDIA. 

In  consequence  of  five  bills  of  indict- 
ment, for  offences  against  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment making  the  traffic  in  slaves  felony, 
having  been  recently  found  by  a  grand  jury 
at  Bombay,  against  the  captain  of  the  East 
India  Company's  cruiser,  the  Clyde,  it  has 
become  asUbject  of  interest  to  the  public  in 
this  country,  to  know  when  that  act  took 
effect  in  India,  and  what  proceedings  have 
been  adopted,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

On  referring  to  different  documents  which 
have  been  published  on  the  subject,  we 
find,  that  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  tiie  late 
chief  justice,  and  president  of  his  majesty's 
council,  in  Ceylon,  took  various  steps  on 
that  island,  at  di^rent  times,  firom  1802 
to  1809,  for  preventing  this  unnatural  com* 
merce — that  in  1809,  having  been  officially 
sent  to  England,  by  the  government  of  the 
island,  to  propose  to  his  Majesty's  ministers 
several  alterations  and  improvements  in 
many  of  the  departments  of  that  govern- 
ment, he,  on  his  return  to  Ceylon,  in  the 


year  1811,  carried  out  with  him  a  new 
commission,  framed  under  the  act  of  1806, 
for  trying  pirates ;  which  authorized  himself, 
and  certain  other  persons,  to  try  all  such 
offences  as  might  be  committed  within  the 
limits  of  Ceylon  against  the  act  making  the 
traffic  in  slaves  a  felony ;  and,  that  a  very 
remarkable  case  of  the  sort  having  occurred 
in  Ceylon,  in  1813,  he,  and  the  other  com- 
missioners, held  a  special  session  under  the 
commission,  at  which  three  prisoners  were 
convicted  of  the  offence  of  traffic  in  slaves, 
and  were  publicly  punished  for  it. 

As  this  was  the  first  proceeding  which 
had  taken  place  in  India  under  the  above 
act,  it  excited  much  interest,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  the  first  public  promulgation 
which  had  been  made  from  any  British 
settlement,  to  the  natives  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Arabia,  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  British  nation  was  determinea  to  act  to- 
wards those  who  were  guilty  of  traffic  in 
slaves  in  India,  and  of  the  humane  inten. 
tions  by  which  the  British  legislature  had 
been  actuated,  in  passing  the  act  to  which 
we  have  alluded. 

An  additional  degree  of  interest  is  at- 
tached to  these  proceedings,  as  they  are  in 
some  degree  connected  with  the  resolution, 
passed  Siree  years  afterwards,  by  all  tlie 
proprietors*  of  slaves,  on  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  declaring  free,  all  children .  who 
should  be  born  of  their  slaves,  after  the  12th 
of  August,  1816;  and  thereby  putting  an 
end  to  the  state  of  domestic  slavery,  which 
had  prevailed  in  Ceylon  for  upwards  of 
three  centuries. 

As  the  charge  which  Sir  Alexander  John- 
ston delivered  to  the  grand  jury,  upon  the 
trials  to  which  we  have  alluded,  contain  a 
full  account  of  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  commission,  under  which 
the  session  was  held,  and  as  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Ceylon  Government  Gazette^ 
in  the  year  1813,  we  insert  a  copy  of  it : — 

<<  Gentlemen  of  the  grand  Jury — As  this 
is  the  first  time  that  we  have  acted  under  the 
commission  which  has  just  been  read,  and 
as  his  Excellency  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  refer  you  to  me  in  my  official  capacity, 
for  such  information  as  may  be  requisite  on 
the  occasion,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  ex- 
plain to  you, 

"  First,  the  origin  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment which  has  made  a  felony  of  the 
offence  with  which  the  prisoners  are 
charged. 


•  The  number  of  the  proprietors  of  ttlares  who 
passed  tbis  resolution,  was  67i  and  the  number  of 
slaves  to  whose  children  the  resolution  rcfericdf 
was  about  10^000. 
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<<  SeooDdly»  the  nature  of  the  cooit  before 
which,  aiecordtng  to  tiie  provisions  of  that 
octy  the  prisonen  are  to  be  tried. 

'<  Thiraly,  the  duties  which  you,  as  grand 
jurymen,  will  have  to  perform  when  the  in- 
dictments which  have  been  prepared  against 
the  prisoners  are  laid  before  you. 

''  In  contemplating  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race  from  the  earliest  period  of  society 
to  its  present  state  of  unparalleled  civiliza- 
tion, tnere  is  no  event  more  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, either  in  a  moral  or  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  than  the  long  duration  of  the 
African  slave*trade,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  its  final  abolition 
has  taken  place  in  Great  Britain. 

^  For  three  centuries,  the  roost  civilised 
nations  in  the  world,  professing  the  mildest 
and  the  most  humane  religion  that  can  be 
imagined,  had  been,  from  motives  the  moat 
«elfish,  deliberately  engaged  in  reducing,  by 
means  the  most  unjustifiable,  millions  of 
their  fellow>creatores  from  a  state  of  fireedom, 
and  comparative  happiness,  to  a  state  of 
slavery  not  less  abject  than  destractive  to 
the  human  race — when  at  length  Great 
Britain,  herself  though  deeply  interested  in 
this  extraordinary  tiade,  herself  though  likely 
to  be  the  greatest  loser  by  its  immediate  abo- 
lition, nrged  by  the  manly  and  the  perse- 
vering eloquence  of  one  of  the  most  bene- 
volent characters  of  this  or  any  other  age,* 
publicly  proclaimed  that  it  was  contrary  to 
Ihe  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  and 
that  therefore  it  should  be  unlawful  for  a 
3ritish  inhabitant  to  engage  in  it,  in  this  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

^'  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  for  the 
friends  of  humanity  in  general,  that  this 
measure  has  been  adopted  by  Great  Britain 
at  a  period  when  the  political  events  of  the 
age  nave  given  her  such  maritime  power 
and  such  immense  dominions  as  to  insure  a 
ready  obedience  to  her  laws,  and  a  decisive 
influence  to  her  example — ^it  is  a  subject  of 
consolation  for  the  British  nation  in  par- 
ticular, that  a  sovereign,  whose  great  virtues 
we  all  admire,  and  whose  present  affliction 
we  so  sincerely  deplore,  should  have  had  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  long  and  eventful  reign 
rendered  memorable  in  history  by  the  most 
octensive  act  of  humanity  that  has  ever  been 
recorded  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times. 

"  The  slave-trade  first  became  a  subject 
of  public  interest,  and  of  public  discussion, 
in  England,  in  the  year  1788.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  proceedings  of  that  year,  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
trade ;  and  a  great  body  of  information,  the 

♦  Mr.  Wilberforc*. 


result  of  that  mquiiy,  was  laid  before  &e 
parliament  in  tlie  year  1791.  Various  at- 
tempts were  made  between  1791  and  1806, 
but  without  success,  to  induce  parliament  to 
abolish  the  trade.  At  last  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  did,  by  their  resolutions  of 
the  10th  and  24th  days  of  June,  1806,  se- 
verally resolve,  that  the  African  slave-trade, 
being  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  sound  policy,  they  would, 
with  all  practicable  expedition,  take  effec- 
tual measures  for  the  abolition  of  the  same, 
and,  in  conformity  with  their  resolutions,  an 
act  was  passed  on  the  25th  of  Mareh,  1807, 
declaring  the  trade  to  be  unlawfiil. 

**  It  having^  however,  been  found,  that 
several  persons  did,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  and  penalties  of  that  act,  continue 
to  deal  and  trade  in  slaves,  on  the  coast  <»f 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did,  by  its  resolution  of  the  15th 
June,  1810,  resolve  to  take  such  measures 
as  might  effectually  prevent  sudi  daring  vio- 
lations of  the  law ;  and  an  act  was  passed 
on  the  14th  May,  1811,  (which  has  been  in 
force  on  this  island  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1812,)  declaring  it  to  be  felony  (or  any 
subject  of  his  Majesty,  or  for  any  person 
residing  or  being  within  the  United  King^- 
dom,  or  in  any  British  possession,  to  trade 
in  slaves  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
directing,  in  substance,  that  all  persons  who 
should  offend  against  its  provisions  should 
be  tried  before  such  courts  as  had  the  power, 
either  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  its  colonies,  to 
try  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas. 

"  Having  in  the  first  place,  gentlemen, 
explained  to  you  the  origin  of  the  act  which 
makes  a  feldhy  of  the  offence  with  which  the 
prisoners  are  charged,  I  shall,  in  the  secxmd 
place,  proceed  to  explain  to  you  the  nature 
of  the  court  in  this  colony,  before  which, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  that  act,  the 
prisoners  are  to  be  tried. 

"  From  the  earliest  period  of  the  British 
history,  to  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  all  ofiences  eommitt^  on 
the  high  seas  were  tried  in  England,  either 
before  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  his  de- 
puty, according  to  the  rules  of  the  civil  law, 
without  either  a  grand  or  a  petit  jury.  As 
the  rules  of  that  law  required  either  the  con. 
fession  of  the  offenders  themselves,  or  direct 
and  disinterested  evidence  of  their  having 
committed  the  offence,  before  any  judgment 
of  death  could  be  given  against  them,  many 
serious  offences  were  committed  with  im- 
punity ;  and  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
being  called  to  the  subject,  in  the  twenty- 
eightli  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  an 
act  of  parliament  was  in  that  year  passed, 
reciting  the  circumstances  which  I  have  just 
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mentioned,  and  enacti&gy  ttiat  for  the  future, 
all  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas 
should  be  tried  in  England  before  certain 
commissioners,  according  to  the  common 
course  of  the  English  law,  with  a  grand  and 
petit  jury.  And  it  is  in  that  manner  tliat 
all  o&nces  committed  on  the  high  seas  have 
been  tried  in  England  from  that  reign  to  the 
present  period. 

**  Great  Britain  having  gradually  acquired 
several  possessions  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  numerous  acts  of  piracy  having 
been  committed  with  impunity,  in  c<Hise. 
quence  of  no  tribunals  having  been  esta- 
blished in  those  possessions  for  the  trial  of 
such  offences,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  11th 
and  1 2th  of  King  William,  which  enabled 
his  Majesty  to  issue  commissions  to  certain 
persons  in  the  colonies,  authorizing  them  to 
try  all  piracies,  felonies,  and  robberies,  com- 
mitted upon  the  sea,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular provisions  of  the  act,  without  a  grand 
or  petit  jury.  Under  the  above  act,  a  com- 
mission was  issued  in  February,  1799,  by 
his  present  Majesty,  to  certain  persons  in 
this  colony,  authorizing  them  to  try  all  pi- 
racies, felonies,  and  robberies,  committed 
upon  the  sea  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
that  act.  This  conomission  continued  in 
force  till  the  year  1806,  when  the  Legis« 
lature,  having  taken  into  consideration,  that 
the  commissioners  acting  under  the  11th 
and  12th  of  King  William  had  no  power 
to  try  treasons,  murders,  and  various  other 
felonies  and  misdemeanours,  and  having 
judged  it  proper,  that  one  uniform  course  of 
trial  should  be  had  in  every  part  of  the 
British  dominions  for  all  offences  committed 
upon  the  seas,  passed  an  act  in  that  year, 
which  enabled  his  Majesty  to  issue  com- 
missions to  certain  persons  in  the  colonies, 
authorizing  them  to  try  all  offences  com- 
mitted upon  the  seas,  with  a  grand  and 
petit  jury,  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
offences  are  tried  in  England,  under  the 
28th  of  Henry  VIII. 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  act,  his  Majesty,  in 
September,  1810,  issued  the  commission 
by  which  we  are  now  assembled,  revoking 
the  commission  issued  in  February,  1799, 
and  directing  us  to  try  all  offences  com- 
mitted upon  the  -seas,  according  to  the  pro« 
visions  of  the  28th  of  Henry  VIII.  As  the 
act  under  w>hich  the  prisoners  are  now  to  be 
tried,  directs  that  they  shall  be  tried  at  the 
same  tribunal  before  which  offences  com- 
mitted upon  the  seas  are  tried,  it  follows,  that 
they  must  be  tried  before  this  tribunal,  it  being 
the  tribunal,  int  his  colony,  before  which  all 
offences  committed  upon  the  seas  are  tried. 

**  Having,  geittiemen,  in  the  first  place^ 
explained  to  you  tlie  origin  of  the  act  which 


made  a  felony  of  the  offence  with  which  the 
prisoners  are  charged,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  before  which, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  they 
must  be  tried,  I  shall,  in  the  last  place,  pro- 
ceed to  explain  to  you,  the  duties  which 
you  will  have  to  perform  as  members  of  the 
grand  jury.  They  may  be  considered  under 
two  heads :  under  the  first,  such  as  relate 
to  the  power  of  making  presentments ;  under 
the  second,  such  as  relate  to  the  power  of 
allowing  or  rejecting  indictments.  As  to  the 
first,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any 
thing  to  you  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
being  very  improbable,  from  the  limited' 
nature  of  this  jurisdiction,  that  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  your  power  of  pre- 
sentment ;  as  to  the  second,  considering 
the  description  of  persons  who  form  the 
grand  jury,  it  might  appear  presumptuous 
in  me,  were  I  to  say  much. 

^*  The  British  law,  with  a  view  to  the 
anxiety  which  every  person  of  respectable 
character  must  inevitably  suffer^  even  from 
being  put  upon  his  trial  for  an  offence,  al- 
though he  should  be  ultimately  acquitt^  of 
that  offence,  does  not  allow  a  person  in- 
dieted  for  an  offence,  to  be  put  upon  his 
trial,  unless  twelve  at  the  least  of  his  fellow, 
subjects  have,  after  a  mature  considera- 
tion of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution, 
first  of  all  unanimously  decided  that  tliere 
is  sufficient  cause  for  putting  him  on  his 
trial.  Upon  this  principle,  the  indictments 
which  have  been  prepared  against  the  pri- 
soners will  be  laid  before  you,  and  it  will 
be  your  duty,  after  a  mature  consideration 
of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  to  de- 
cide, whether  or  not  there  be  sufficient 
cause  to  put  the  prisoners  upon  their  trial. 
If  twelve  of  you  should  be  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  cause, 
you  will  of  course  reject  the  indictments, 
but  if  twelve  of  you  should  be  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  there  is  sufficient  cause,  yoU 
will  of  course  allow  the  indictments,  and 
the  prisoners  will,  in  that  event,  be  put  upon 
their  trial  for  the  offences  witli  which  they 
are  charged. 

**  Although  this  is  the  first  time  that  a 
grand  jury  has  ever  been  assembled  in  this 
island,  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  speaking  as  I 
do  to  Englishmen,  remind  you  of  the  innu- 
merable advantages  which  every  country 
must  acquire,  where  this  institution  can  be 
established  ;  when  we  consider  what  a  shield 
it  is  to  the  innocent,  and  what  impartiality 
it  secures  for  the  guilty,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  an  Englishman,  however  fiir  he 
may  be  removed  from  his  native  country^ 
should  look  up  with  reverence  and  affection 
to  an  institution,  the  very  name  of  which 
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has  been  associated  in  his  mind,  from  his 
earliest  youth^  with  every  privilege  which 
attaches  him  to  his  country,  and  to  his 
government. 

'<  Indictments  have  been  prepared  against 
six  persons;  the  first  is  an  officer  of  an 
Arab  ship,  who  is  a  native  of  Mocha,  in 
Arabia,  and  a  person,  who,  from  the  num- 
ber of  voyages  he  has  performed,  is  well 
known  in  idl  the  different  ports  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  of  tlie  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
The  second  is  a  Malay  piiest,  who  is  an 
inhabitant  of  Malacca,  and  was  proceeding 
from  Malacca  to  Mecca  on  a  pilgrimage, 
when  he  was  detained  at  Galle.  The  third, 
is  a  Lascar,  who  is  a  native  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  very  well  known  at  all  the  ports 
on  that  coast.  The  fourth  and  fifth,  are  both 
Lebbes,  who  are  inhabitants  of  Galle,  and 
belong  to  that  active  class  of  trading  Ma- 
hometans which  is  found  in  every  part  of 
the  coast  of  Ceylon.  The  sixth,  is  a  burgher, 
who  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Galle,  and  who 
seems  to  have  had  considerable  intercourse 
with  the  foreign  ships  which  are  frequently 
touching  at  that  port. 

**  Three  of  the  prisoners,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive, are  foreigners,  and  Uiree  of  them  are 
British  subjects;  as  the  three  first  were 
within  the  British  settlements  on  this  island 
at  the  time  they  are  charged  with  having 
committed  the  offence,  they  are  as  liable  as 
the  three  last  to  be  tried  for  the  offence,  the 
act  under  which  they  are  to  be  tried  being 
applicable  not  only  to  British  subjects,  but 
also  to  persons  residing,  or  being  within  a 
British  settlement  at  the  time  they  commit 
tiie  offence. 

**  The  description  of  the  different .  pri- 
soners, their  respective  places  of  residence, 
the  particular  classes  of  people  to  which 
they  oelong,  the  impression  which  the  deten- 
tion, though  short,  of  the  Arab  ship,  is 
likely  to  produce  at  Mocha  and  at  Malacca, 
the  regular  intercourse  which  subsists  be- 
tween Mocha  and  the  coast  of  Africa  on 
the  one  hand,  and  between  Malacca  and 
tlie  Eastern  Islands  on  the  other,  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  with  which  that  coast  and 
those  islands  have  for  ages  supplied  the 
different  parts  of  Asia,  the  lively  interest 
which  the  people  of  that  coast;  and  of  those 
islands,  must  of  course  take  in  the  subject, 
are  all  circumstances  which  must  give  the 
most  extensive  publicity  to  the  proceedings 
of  this  session,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  these 
circumstances,  we  are  bound  to  conclude 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  trials, 
the  proceedings  themselves  must  inevitably 
be  attended  with  the  most  important  effects, 
and  must  be  considered  as  a  solemn  pro- 
mulgation made  from  .this  place  to  the 


people  of  Asia  and  Africa,  of  those  exalted 
principles  of  humanity  which  have  actuated 
the  conduct  of  the  British  Jjegislature  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  which  must,  sooner 
or  latter,  be  productive  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial consequences  to  the  civilization  and 
happiness  of  a  very  great  portion  of  the 
human  race." 


NEW  METHOD  OF  GIVING  JL  FINE   £DGE   TO 

RAZORS. 

In  the  first  Number  of  a  Quarteriy  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
lately  issued  firom  the  press,  among  other 
scientific  and  useful  articles  is  the  following 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Knight,  <<  On  the 
means  of  giving  a  fine  edge  to  Razors.'' 

''  The  machinery  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
bar  of  cast  steel,  three  inches  long  without 
its  handle,  and  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  It  is  rendered  as  smooth  as 
it  can  readily  be  made  with  sand,  or,  more 
properly,  glass-paper,  applied  longitudin- 
ally; and  it  is  then  made  perfectly  hard. 
Before  it  is  used  it  must  be  well  cleaned, 
but  not  brightly  polished,  and  its  surface 
must  be  smeared  over  with  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  the  charcoal  of  wheat  straw,  which 
necessarily  contains  much  siliceous  earth  in 
a  very  finely  reduced  state.  I  have  some, 
times  used  the  charcoal  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Eltfinui  arenaritiSy  and  other  marsh  grasses; 
and  some  of  these  may  probably  afford  a 
more  active  and  (for  some  purposes)  a  bet- 
ter material ;  but  upon  this  point  I  do  not 
feel  myself  prepared  to  speak  with  deci- 
sion. In  setting  a  razor,  it  is  my  practice 
to  bring  its  edge  (which  must  not  have 
been  previously  rounded  by  the  operation 
of  a  strop)  into  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  bar  at  a  greater  or  less,  but  always  at  a 
very  acute  angle,  by  raising  the  back  of  the 
razor  more  or  less,  proportionate  to  the 
strength  which  I  wish  to  give  to  the  edge ; 
and  I  move  the  razor  in  a  succession  of 
small  circles  from  heel  to  point,  and  back 
again,  without  any  more  pressure  than  the 
weight  of  the  blade  gives,  till  my  object  is 
attained.  If  the  razor  have  been  property 
ground  and  prepared,  a  very  fine  edge  will 
be  given  in  a  few  seconds ;  and  it  may  he 
renewed  again,  during  a  very  long  period, 
wholly  by  the  same  means.  I  have  had 
the  same  razor,  by  way  of  experiment,  in 
constant  use  during  more  than  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  no  visible  portion  of  its 
metal  has  within  that  period  been  worn 
away,  though  the  edge  has  remained  as 
fine  as  I  conceive  possible;  and  I  have 
never,  at  any  one  time,  spent  a  quarter  of 
a  minute,  in  setting  it/' 
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ON  CALORto.  The  arguments  against  the  mateciality  of 

caloric  are,  that  the  most  careful  experi<« 

The  question,  what  is  caloric ;  or,  as  it  was  ments,  made  for  the  purpose,  never  could 

formerly  called,  heat  ?  has  puzzled  philo*  prove  it  to  be  ponderable ;  it  therefore  does 

sopbers   and    chemists,  from  tlie  earliest  not  seem  to  possess  the  ordinary  sensible 

ages  to  the  present  day.    Theories  have  properties  of  matter — weight,  and  obedience 

been  promulgated  in  ai>undance,  but  a  to  the  laws  of  mechanioal  motion:  alsoy 

satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  has  never  ftom  the  experiments  of  Count  Romford,  it 

been  given*     By  some,  caloric  is  thought  to  seems  that  friction  is  an  inexhaustible  source 

be  an  existent  material  fhiid^  of  such  tenuity  of  heat  in  the  same  given  substance, 
and  imponderability,  as  to  escape  the  mi-*        The  following  is  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's 

niHest  observation,  and  only  to  become  opinion  in  his  own  words :— - 
manifest  by  its  effects  on   other  bodies.        ^'The  immediate  cause  of  the  pheno* 

Others  suppose,  that  caloric  is  not  material,  menon  of  heat,  is  motion ;  and  the  uiws  of 

but  is  a  property,  or  principle,  of  motion,  its  communication  are  precisely  the  same  as 

which,  by  exciting  a  certain  species  of  vi-  the  laws  of  the  communication  of  motion, 

biation  among  the  particles  of  bodies,  causes  Since  all  matter  may  be  made  to  fill  a 

the  sensation  and  effects  of  heat.  smaller  volume  by  cooling,  it  is  evident 

The  first    hypothesis,  which    considers  that  the  particles  of  matter  must  have  space 

caloric  as  a  substance  of  extreme  tenuity,  between  them ;  and  since  every  body  caa 

great  elasticity,  imponderable,  and  invisible,  communicate  the  power  of  expansion  to  a 

is  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  Boerhaave.  body  of  a  lower  temperature ;  that  is,  can 

It  was  advocated  by  Hamberg  and  Lemery,  give  an  expansive  motion  to  its  particles ;  it 

and  it  may  be  considered  the  favourite  sya*  is  a  probable  inference,  that  its  own  particles 

tem  of  chemists  in  the  present  day.  are  possessed  of  motion ;  but  as  there  is  no 

The  chief  arguments  in  fovour  of  this  change  in  the  position  of  its  parts,  as  long 

hypothesis  are»  that  as  the  addition  of  caloric  as  its  temperature  is  uniform,  the  motion,  if 

to  most  bodies  produces  their  expansion,  it  it  exist,  must  be  a  vibratoiy  or  imdulatory 

is  most  natural  to  suppose,  that  this  effect  is  motion,  or  a  motion  of  the  particles  round 

owing  to  the  actual  insertion  of  a  material  their  axes,  or  a  motion  of  particles  round 

substance  between  the  various  particles  <tf  each  other. 

which  the  bodies  may  be  composed.    The        ^*  It  seems  possible  to  account  for  all  the 

transfer  of  measuied  quantities  of  calorie  phenomena  or  heat,  if  it  be  supposed  that 

toefiect  given  purposes  of  expansion,  fusion,  m  solids  the  particke  are  in  a  constant  state 

vaporisation,  or  the  contrary,  is  another  of  vibratory  motion,  the  particles  of  the 

stroeg  argument  on  this  side  the  question,  hottest  bodies  moving  with  the  greatest  ve« 

The  passage  of  caloric  through  a  vacuum,  is  locity,  and  through  the  greatest  space ;  that 

also  advanced,  on  the  same  side ;  because  in  liquids  and  elastic  fluids,  besides  the 

it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  how,  if  heat  be  vibratory  motion,  which  must  be  conceived 

a  property  of  matter,  it  should  be  freely  greatest  in  the  last,  the  particles  have  a 

propagated  where  no  matter  exists.    The  motion  round  their  own  axes,  with  different 

experiments  of  Herschel  and  others,  which  velocities,  the    particles  of   elastic  fluids 

tend  to  prove  the    distinct  separation  of  moving  with  the  greatest  quiekness;  and 

heat  from  light,  and  that  the  laws  which  that,  in  ethereal  substances,  the  particles 

they  obey  are  analogous,  though  not  idei^-  move  round  their  own  axes,  and  separate 

tical,  have  been  brought  forward  in  favour  from  each  other,  penetrating  in  right  lines 

of  the  material  hypothesis,  as  proving  the  through  space.    Temperature  may  be  con- 

materiality  of  heat  equally  with  tfiat  of  light  ceived  to  depend  upon  the  velocities  of  the 

The  second  opinion,  or,  what  is  called  the  vibrations ;  mcrease  of  capacity,  on  the  mo^ 

vibratory  hypothesis,  i.  e.  that  heat  is  merely  tion  being  performed  in  greater  space ;  and 

a  property  of  matter,  and  that  it  may  arise  the  diminution  of  temperature,  during  the 

from  the  vibrations  of  the  molicules,  or  conversion  of  solids  into  fluids  or  gases,  may 

minute  particles,  of  which  matter  is  com-  be  explained  on  the  idea  of  the  loss  of  vibra- 

posed,  is  attributed  to  Bacon,  and  is  thus  tory  motion,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution 

explained  in  his  own  vrords :  **  Caior  est  of  particles  round  their  axes,  at  the  moment 

fnotui  expansivug,  cMbUutf  et  mtent  per  when  the  body  becomes  liquid,  or  aeriform ; 

partes  minores :"   Heat  is  an  expansive  or  from  the  loss  of  rapidity  of  vibration,  in 

motion,  confined  and  active  in  its  smallest  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  particles 

paitides.    The  chief  supporters  of  thevibra-  through  greater  space.'' 
toiy  hypothesis  were  Boyle  and  Newton  for-        As  advocates  for  each  of  these  theories, 

merly ;  and  latterly.  Count  Rumford,  Pro.  there  will  be  found  some  of  the  roost  distin* 

fesBor  Leslie,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Dayy«  guished  names,  that  have  ever  done  honouf 
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to  the  intellect  of  man ;  but,  after  all,  their 
speculations  have  produced  little  that  is 
convincing  to  other^  or  even  satis&clory  to 
themselves.  A  short  abstract  of  the  prin* 
cipal  fiicts  which  have  resulted  from  the 
experiments  tiled  byphilosophen  advocating 
both  theories,  vriU  be  submitted  to  the 
leader,  and  he  may  judge  for  himself  which 
system  seems  most  likely  to  explain  the 
▼arious  phenomena. 

It  is  a  general  fiict,  that  all  substances 
experience  an  enlaigement  of  their  volume 
by  an  increase  of  temperature.  The  ap- 
parent exceptions  to  this  law,  can  scarcely 
be  considers  such  as  to  destroy  its  gene- 
rality, though  they  present  irregularities  in 
its  application,  which  it  would  be  injudicious 
to  overlook.  Such  is  the  contraction  of 
water,  by  an  increase  of  temperature  below 
40^  of  Fahrenheit.  The  expansion  of  some 
metals  at  the  instant  of  congelation  after 
fusion,  is  probably  owing  to  a  tendency  of 
their  particles  to  arrange  themselves  m  a 
crystalline  form.  In  solids  this  enlarge* 
ment  of  bulk  is  not  so  great  as  in  liquids, 
but  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  aeri- 
form fluids,  or  gases ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  greater  the  absolute  dilatation,  the  less  is 
the  force  with  which  it  takes  place.  For 
instance,  the  dilatation  of  the  gases  may  be 
overcome  by  the  confinement  of  strong 
vessels ;  but  in  the  case  of  liquids,  or  solids, 
the  force  of  this  power  seems  almost  irresist- 
ible. The  strongest  rocks  are  rent  by  the 
expansive  force  of  water  freezing  in  their 
fissures;  and  strong  cannon  have  been  burst 
in  a  similar  manner,  by  water  confined 
within  them. 

The  actual  expansive  force  of  solids  in 
the  process  of  heating,  has  not  been  made 
the  subject  of  any  thing  like  admeasure- 
ment ;  but  a  very  curious  application  of  the 
force  exerted  in  the  converse  operation  of 
cooling,  was  made  a  few  years  ago,  in  Paris, 
by  M.  Molard.  It  was  discovered,  that  the 
side  vralls  of  a  large  room  filled  with  en- 
frines,  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  and 
Metiers,  were  bulging  outwards,  from  the 
great  internal  pressure.  To  remedy  this, 
strong  bars  of  iron  were  passed  quite 
through  the  building ;  the  extremity  of  each 
bar  passing  through  the  main  outer  wall. 
The  ends  of  the  bars  were  formed  into 
screws,  and  fitted  with  nuts,  which,  being 
screwed  up  closely  to  the  wall,  might  have 
served  to  prevent  fiirther  mischief.  Still, 
however,  me  walls  had  to  be  brought  into 
their  original  position,  to  efiect  a  complete 
cure;  this  was  accomplished  by  heating 
each  bar,  a  row  of  lamps  being  placed 
beneath  it,  for  the  purpose ;  the  heat  of  the 
lamps   having    produced   a  considerable 


elongation  of  the  bars,  during  this  expanded 
state  of  the  metal,  the  nuts  were  screwed  up 
close  to  the  wall  again,  and,  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  lamps,  the  contraction  of  the 
bars  actually  brought  together  the  walls  of 
the  building.  The  operation  was  repeated 
upon  alternate  bars,  till  the  walls  had  been 
restored  to  their  true  vertical  position. 

It  is  well  known,  that  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  expansion  or  contraction  con- 
sequent upon  a  change  of  temperature,  in 
the  construction  of  iron  bridges,  and  the 
pipes  which  are  placed  under  ground  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  or  gas.  Where 
the  lengths  of  the  pipes  are  very  con- 
siderable, it  is  necessary  to  have  some  points 
moveable ;  so  that,  by  the  end  of  one  tube 
sliding  a  little  within  the  other,  the  acci- 
dental changes,  induced  by  an  excess  or 
diminution  of  caloric,  are  provided  for.  In 
measuring  the  base  of  a  trigonometrical 
survey,  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  allow 
for  the  contractions  and  expansions  of  the 
metallic  rods  employed,  as  a  slight  change 
of  temperature  has  been  productive  of  very 
serious  mistakes  in  the  admeasurements. 
The  effects  of  caloric  upon  the  pendulum 
are  well  known. 

It  has  been  considered  as  a  universal  law 
of  nature,  that,  by  a  sufficient  elevation  of 
temperature,  every  substance  which  is  ori- 
ginally solid,  might  be  reduced  to  a  fluid 
state.  It  is  trae,  that  in  practice  wefidl 
short  of  tliis  result,  partly  because  the  heat 
which  we  can  produce  by  artificial  means  is 
of  very  limited  extent,  and  partly  from 
other  properties  in  the  constitution  of  bodies, 
which  interfere  with  such  a  consequencew 
It  has,  however,  been  found  that  eveiy 
increase  which  has  been  made  in  our  powers 
for  the  excitement  of  intense  heat,  whether 
by  the  Voltaic  pile,  or  the  gas  blow-pipe, 
has  placed  various  substances  in  sucoessioa, 
under  the  operation  of  this  law,  which  before 
formed  practical  exceptions  to  it,  and  an 
absolutely  infiisible  body  now  is  scarcely 
known  to  exist.  It  is  trae,  many  substances 
bum  rather  than  melt,  but  this  depends 
upon  what  is  called  chemical  affinity,  by 
which  it  happens,  in  some  instances,  that  a 
new  combination  is  formed,  upon  die  sub- 
version of  the  original  one. 

In  some  cases,  the  passage  of  a  solid  into 
the  fluid  state,  upon  the  application  of 
caloric,  is  made  immediately,  without  any 
intermediate  process  of  softening ;  such  is 
the  fusion  of  ice,  frozen  mercury,  and  some 
of  the  metals.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
this  process  chiefly  holds  good  as  it  regards 
those  bodies,  which,  in  congelation,  affect 
a  crystalline  structure.  Other  bodies,  on 
the  contrary,  seem  to  change  gradually  finom 
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solid  to  liquid,  passing  through  every  inter-  at  greater  distanoes,  tliis  will  cease  to  operate; 
mediate  degree  of  cohesion.  Arsenic  difiers  any  effect  from  figure  must  be  insensible^ 
from  both  processes,  this  metal,  when  heated,  and  the  particles  will  attract  equally  in  all 
passing  at  once  from  a  solid  to  a  gaseous  directions — ^the  circumstance  which  con- 
state. It  still  seems  an  established  fact,  that  stitutes  the  liquid  form.'' 
the  temperature  of  fluidity  is  constant  for  By  the  application  of  heat,  a  very  con- 
each  individual  substance.  siderable  number  of  bodies,  both  soUd  and 

The  complete  explanation  of  the  state  of  liquid,  may  be  converted  into  the  form  of 

fluidity,  wim  reference  to  the  general  physi*  gaseous  matter ;  and  as  long  as  a  sufiicienft 

cal  laws  of  matter,  is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  elevation  of  temperature  continues,  the  forai 

might  at  first  be  supposed.    It  has  long  of  an  elastic  fluid  is  retained.    It  is  clearly 

been  stated,  that  fluiaity  depends  upon  tlie  proved,  that  in  this  state  they  are  liquids  in 

effect  of  caloric,  which  first  expands  bodies,  combination  with  caloric,  for,  on  violent 

that  is  to    say,   removes    their  integrant  condensation,  they  give  out  a  great  degree 

particles,  or  atoms,  to  a  greater  distance  of  heat.    The  only  one  of  the  gaseous  fluids 

from  eadi  other,  until  at  length,  the  power  which  has  been  liquified  by  cold  alone,  is 

of  cohesion  being  overcome,  perfect  mobilify  ammoniacal  gas,  which  assumes  the  liquid 

among  the  particles  brings  the  substance  form  at  54^  of  Fahrenheit.    Mr.  Faraday 

under  the  laws  and  definition  of  a  fluid,  has  recently  shewn,  that,  by  disengaging 

But  this  mode  of  explaining  the  action  of  several  of  the  gases  finom  their  state  of  com- 

caloric,  will  not  apply  in  all  cases,  for  it  bination,  under  such  a  pressure  that  the  elastic 

does  not  account  for  the  fact,  that  many  form  could  never  be  assumed,  they  might 

crystalline  solids  actually  contract   in  the  be  exhibited  as  liquids.    As  by  the  increase 

process  of  fiision,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  of  temperature  all  bodies  may  be  melted, 

the  hypothesis.  and,  by  a  forther  accession  of  temperature, 

Protessor  Bobison  remarks,  that  **  to  ez«  pass  to  the  state  of  an  elastic  fluid ;  so,  on 
plain  the  mobility  of  a  fluid,  or  the  fiicility  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that^ 
with  which   its  parts  are  separated,  it  is  by  a  sufficient  depression  of  temperature,  all 
necessary  to  suppose  only,  that  the  action  those  bodies  which  we  know  now  in  a 
of  its  particles,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  equal  gaseous  or  liquid  state,  might  be  reduced 
in  every  direction  at  the  same  distance ;  as,  to  a  solid  form.    Many  philosophers  sup- 
if  this  equality  exist,  no  force  can  be  required  pose  that  congelation,  or  solidity,  is  the 
to  move  an  adjacent  particle  from  one  situa-  natural  state  of  all  substances, 
tion  to  another ;  nor  any  force  be  required.  Though  great  doubt  exists  relative  to  the 
to  keep  the  particle  in  its  new  situation  substance  of  caloric,  it  is  evident  that  there 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  fluid.    And  are  three  natural  sources  from  whence  it  may 
still  the  attraction    exerted    between  the  be  derived,  i.  e.  the  fun,  electricity,  and 
particles^  provided  it  be  equal,  may  be  mechanical  actum, 
strong.    On  the  other  hand,  in  a  solid,  the  The  sun  is  the  most  obvious  and  unvary. 
particles  must  attract  more  strongly- in  one  ing  source  from- whence  heat  is  communi- 
direction  than  in  another;  hence  a  parti-  cated  to  our  earth.    The  solar  rays  have 
cular  situation  of  each  particle  must  be  lately  been  discovered  to  possess  four  dis- 
assumed,  and  a  force,  more  or  less  great,  tinct  powers,  i.  e.  of  heating,  illuminating, 
will  be  requisite  to  cliange  its  position.    It  effecting  chemical   changes,  and  exciting 
■follows  from  tliis  view,  that  fluidity  arises  magnetism  ;  and,  it  is  now  generally  sup^ 
not  merely  from  the  weakness  of  cohesion  posed,  that  the  rays  affording  light  and 
between  the  particles,  but  also  from  the  heat  are  entirely  different,  though  so  inti- 
change  in  the  mode  in  whicU  they  attract  mately  blended  as  to  obey  the  same  optical 
each  other.    But  this,  at  the  same  time,  laws.    The  experiments  of  Sir  W.  Herschel 
arises  from  the  expansive  energy  of  caloric,  on  the  heating  power  of  the  several  pris- 
which,  in  separating  the  particles  to  certain  matic  rays,  showed  satis&ctorily,  that  the 
distances,  gives  rise  to  this  change  in  their  more  refrsmgible  rays  possess  very  little 
mutual  action ;  whence  they  assume  diff&>  heating  power,  the  calonfic  effect  being  at 
rent  positions,  and  attract  with  a  different  its  maximum  in  the  extreme  red  rays, 
but  equal  force.    It  is  probable  that  this  It  is  well  knovtm,  that  when  transparent 
depends  on  the  modification  introduced  by  bodies  are  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun, 
the  figure  of  the  particles  of  bodies.  Within  that  the  heating  effect  is  greatly  inferior  to 
a  certain  distance  this  must  operate  on  the  that  which  is  produced  upon  opake  sub- 
strength  of  the  attraction  they  exert ;  and  stances.    Opake  bodies,  which  all  equally 
they  will  be  retained  in  a  certain  position  resist  the  passage  of  light,  are  not  equally 
rather  than  in  others.    But  when,  by  the  affected  in  temperature  by  its  incidence 
tepulsive  agency  of  caloric,  they  are  placed  upon  them.  The  power  of  absorbing  caloric 
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firnn  the  ran's  rays,  depcDds  in  a  great 
mesMie  upon  the  cokmr.  Hiis  was  made 
tiie  subject  of  eiperiment  by  Hooke,  Fianko 
lin,  and,  more  reoentlyy  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy. 

Dr.  Franklin  placed  some  square  pieces 
of  cloth  of  different  colours  upon  a  surfece 
of  snoWy  and  noted  those  as  the  best  ab* 
sorbers  of  caloric,  which  sunk  most  deeply 
by  melting  the  snow.  Sir  H.  Davy  exposed 
to  the  sun,  one  side  of  six  oopper  plaleSy 
which  had  been  painted  of  different  colours. 
To  the  opposite  side  of  each  plate,  he 
affixed  a  oit  of  cerate,  which  melted  at  a 
temperature  of  70^  of  Fahrenheit  The 
wax  melted  on  the  coloured  plates  in  the 
following  Older; — ^first,  black;  then  blue, 
green,  red,  y3Uow  ;  and,  lastly,  on  the 
white. 

The  same  colours,  exposed  to  artificial 
heat,  present  the  same  results.  Cavallo 
found  that  a  thermometer  with  a  blackened 
bulb  stood  higher  than  one  with  its  bulb 
not  blackened,  whether  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays,  the  light  of  day,  or  the  light  of 
a  lamp.  M.  Pictet  also  found  that  two 
thermometers,  one  blackened,  the  other 
not,  manifested  the  same  temperature  in 
the  dark.  Such  are  the  effects  of  the  beams 
of  the  sun  in  their  ordinary  state,  but  when 
condensed  by  being  collected  in  the  focus 
of  a  concave  metallic  speculum,  their  force 
is  irresistible,  and  only  to  be  excelled  by 
the  powers  of  the  Voltaic  pile :  the  most 
refractory  substances  become  fbsed,  while 
the  more  volatile  dissolve  in  the  fervent 
heat.  Count  Rumfocd  endeavoured  to  prove, 
by  a  couise  of  experiments,  that  this  great 
increase  of  povrer  is  not  the  effect  of  any 
change  in  property,  from  the  altered  direction 
of  the  rays,  by  thus  concentrating  them 
into  a  focus,  but  is  solely  due  to  the  in- 
tensity of  action,  arising  from  the  accumu<- 
lation  of  numbers,  thus  brought  to  bear  on 
the  same  point. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  electrieUy 
is  one  grand  source  of  caloric,  but  Dr. 
Franklin  was  the  first  who  fused  metals  by 
the  electric  sparii.  His  method  was,  to  place 
small  strips  of  metal  between  two  plates  of 
glass  firmly  tied  together,  and  then  put  them 
within  the  circuit  of  the  electrical  discharge 
firom  a  jar  or  battery.  In  this  experiment 
the  glass  is  frequently  broken,  and  a  partial 
fosion  of  both  substances  takes  place. 
Franklin  found  that  a  piece  of  gold  leaf, 
which  he  had  made  use  of  in  this  way,  re* 
sisted  the  action  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  from 
the  ciroumstance  of  its  being  imbedded  in 
the  glass. 

One  strong  fact  in  fiivour  of  the  mate- 
riality of  caloric,  as  derived  from  electricity, 


is  as  follows.— If  a  charge  fitom  a  large 
jar  be  passed  through  a  small  wire,  such 
a  degree  of  heat  is  evolved,  as  to  produce 
the  ignition  of  tiie  wire.  In  this  pheno- 
menon the  sudden  transit  of  tfie  electric 
fluid  is  the  primary  cause:  now,  if  what 
is  termed  electricity,  which  is  allowed  to 
be  a  modification  of  caloric,  be  in  reality 
a  substantial  fluid,  it  would  be  consistent 
frith  observed  analogies,  that  when  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  this  eminently  expansible 
fluid,  is  forced  through  a  very  small  channel, 
and  thereby  greatly  condensed,  heat  and 
light  should  be  evolved. 

Hie  effects  of  gradually  increaeing  the 
power  of  the  chai^ge,  when  wires  of  the 
same  length  and  diameter  are  employed, 
are  very  remarkable.  If  the  wire  be  iron 
or  steel,  its  colour  is  first  changed  to  ydlow, 
then  (by  an  increased  charge)  to  blue ;  by 
a  further  increase  it  becomes  red-hot,  then 
fused  into  balls,  which  disperre  in  a  shower 
of  globules,  and,  lastly,  disappears  with  a 
bright  flash,  producing  an  apparent  smoke, 
which,  if  collected,  proves  to  be  a  very 
fine  powder,  weighing  more  than  the  metal 
employed,  aind  consisting  of  it,  and  a  portion 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  with  which 
it  has  combined. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Cavallo  have 
shewn  that  the  electric  fluid  differa  in  its 
action  upon  metals  from  the  common  fire, 
and  that  they  are  thus  distinct  substances. 
He  likewise  discovered,  in  fusing  the  grains 
of  native  platinum  by  the  electric  spark, 
that  the  largest  grains  were  the  easiest  acted 
upon,  being  t^utinated  together  by  a 
moderate  shock,  while  the  small  grey- 
coloured  dust  was  so  refractory  as  not  to 
shew  any  signs  of  fusion,  even  when  ex- 
amined by  the  microscope.  Hiis  remarkable 
fact  has  been  explainea  by  the  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Wollaston,  that  the  small  grey  paiw 
ticles,  found  mixed  with  those  of  the  native 
platinum,  are  in  reality  different  metals^ 
much  less  capable  of  fusion,  and  now 
known  by  the  names  of  rhodium,  osmium, 
and  iridium.  It  has  been  found  by  various 
experiments,  that  electricity  accelerates  the 
transmission  of  caloric  in  a  remariLable 
degree;  and  that  metals  heated  to  incan- 
descence by  electricity,  continue  to  evolve 
light  longer  than  if  heated  by  a  common 
fire,  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same. 

There  are  nominally  three  modes  of 
meehanicMl  mction,  by  which  heat  is  de- 
veloped,— percussion,  condensation,  and 
fiiction. 

If  a  piece  of  iron  be  struck  with  a  ham- 
mer, the  metal  acquires  a  sensible  elevation 
of  temperature,  and  by  repealed  blows  it 
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jnay  be  made  red-hot.  Again,  in  the  coin* 
mon  process  of  striking  a  light  with  flint 
and  steely  the  heat  is  evolved  by  percussion ; 
and  to  such  an  extent,  .as  to  determine  a 
chemical  combination  between  the  minute 
fragments  of  metal  separated,  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Tlie  elevation 
of  temperalnre  produced  in  metals  by  per- 
cussion, is  said  to  be  attended  by  conoen^ 
sstion ;  that  is,  their  density  is  increased. 

The  best  set  of  experiments  on  this  subject 
has  been  made  by  Biot,  Bertholet,  and 
Pictet.  Hie  experiments  were  made  upon 
pieces  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  of  the 
same  size  and  shape ;  and  care  was  taken 
that  all  the  parts  m  the  apparatus  had  ac- 
quired the  same  temperature  before  the 
experiments  began.  It  may  be  shortly 
stated,  that  copper  evolved  the  most  heat, 
silver  was  next  in  order,  and  gold  evolved 
the  least.  Hie  first  blow  produced  the 
most  heat  in  every  instance,  and  it  dimi^ 
nished  gradaally,  and  after  the  third  blow 
was  baldly  perceptible.  The  heat  acquired 
was  estimated  l^  throwing  the  piece  of 
metal  struck  into  a  quantity  of  water,  and 
ascertaining  the  change  of  temperature  which 
the  water  underwent.  The  cnange  of  spe- 
cific gravity  in  the  metals,  was  found  to  be 
proportional  to  the  heat  thus  evolved,  thus 
shewing  that  condensation  had  accompanied 
the  actioD;  hence,  when  they  coiUd  no 
loiter  be  condensed,  they  ceased  to  evolve 
heat.  In  die  rolling  of  metallic  plates,  and 
in  the  drawing  of  vrires,  considerable  heat 
is  evolved ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  thai 
after  the  evolution  of  caloric  from  any  metad 
by  mechanical  presBure  or  percussion,  the 
metal  is  rendered  more  brittle,  and  will  not 
afford  any  more  heat  by  a  repetition  of  the 
process,  until  after  it  has  been  again  heated 
in  the  fire.  In  this  particular  the  effect  of 
friction  seems  to  ditfer— the  source  of  heat 
there  appears  inexhaustible. 

The  development  of  caloric  by  conden- 
sation is  shewn  most  evidendy,  when  aeri*> 
form  fluids  are  exposed  to  mechanical  ope* 
rafion.  It  had  been  observed,  that  a  slight 
flash  of  light  accompanied  the  discharge  of 
an  air-gun  in  the  dark  ;  this  led  to  the  con^- 
straction  of  what  is  called  the  condensing 
tinder-box.  This  iostroment  consists  of 
a  brass  tube  about  six  inches  long,  closed 
at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other.  Into 
this  tube  there  is  fitted  a  piston,  which,  by 
means  of  a  little  silk  or  leather  well  greased, 
is  made  to  fit  the  tube  accurately.  At  the 
end  of  the  piston,  a  fragment  of  a  particular 
sort  of  tinder,  called  amadou,  which  is  made 
of  a  species  of  fiingus  well  beaten,  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  tlien  dried,  is 
fixed ;  and  by  one  rapid  and  violent  stroke 


of  the  piston,  this  bit  of  tinder  is  in  general 
ignited.  Desmartiers  has  shewn  that  atmo* 
spheric  air,  or  oxygen  gas,  are  the  only  fluids 
with  which  condensation  produces  this 
efiect.  M.  Biot,  by  condensation,  eflected 
the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases,  having  compresed  them  violently  by 
Uie  piston  of  an  air-gun.  The  heat  evolved 
added  so  greatly  to  the  expansive  force  of 
the  gases,  that,  in  two  out  of  three  ex* 
periments,  the  barrel  was  burst  by  the 
explosion. 

That  friction  will  evolve  heat  is  well 
known,  even  among  savage  nations,  who 
fiequentlv  kindle  their  fires  by  rubbing  two 
pieces  of  diy  wood  smartly  together.  The 
wheels  of  carts  and  coaches,  when  not  pro* 
periy  greased,  will  frequently  take  fire  from 
the  friction  between  the  nave  and  axletrea 
In  what  manner  then  is  caloric  evolved  or 
accumulated  in  these  cases  ?  Count  Rum- 
fr>id  instituted  a  aeries  of  most  interesting 
experiments,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
diis  phenomenon:  in  a  work  like  this  it 
woula  take  up  too  much  space  to  detail 
his  various  experiments,  but  tne  results  may 
be  briefly  mentioned. 

He  found  that  the  heat  evolved  by  fnctioB 
was  not  produced  by  increasing  the  density 
of  the  bodies  nibbed  against  each  other,  as 
happens  in  cases  of  percussion;  for  heat 
is  produced  by  rubbing  soft  bodies  together, 
as  any  one  may  experience  by  rubbing  his 
hand  smartly  against  any  woollen  substance. 
Nor  is  it  owing  to  the  specific  heat  of  the 
rubbed  bodies  decreasing,  for  the  Count 
found  that  there  was  no  sensible  decrease ; 
nor,  if  there  were  a  decrease,  would  it  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  vast  quantity  of 
heat  which  is  sometimes  product  by  fiio- 
tion.  Neither  is  it  owing  to,  or  connected 
with,  the  decomposition  of  oxygen  gas,  for 
precisely  the  same  results  ensued  when  the 
apparatus  was  enclosed  under  an  ex- 
hausted receiver,  and  also  when  buried  in 
water. 

In  this  last  experiment.  Count  Rumford 
contrived  to  enclose  a  metal  cylinder, 
bored  to  admit  a  blunt  steel  borer,  in  a 
wooden  box  filled  with  water,  so  as  to  effeCi 
tually  exclude  all  air.  The  borer  was  made 
to  press  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
with  a  weight  equal  to  about  10,000  pounds 
avoirdupois,  and  the  cylinder  to  revolve  at 
the  rale  of  thirty-two  times  in  a  minute. 
Hie  quantity  of  water  amounted  to  18.77 
pounds  avoirdupois,  and,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment,  was  at  the  temperature 
of  60^.  After  tlve  cylinder  had  revolved 
for  an  hour,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
was  107^ ;  in  thirty  minutes  more  it  arose 
to  178^  ;  and  in  two  hours  and  thirty 
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mioutes  from  the   oommenceroent  of  the  with  safety ;  but  by  blackening  its  surfiioe, 

experimeoty  the  water  actually  boiled.  the  re6ecting  power  was  destroyed,  and  m 

M.  Haldot  repeated  the  experiments  of  four  minutes  it  became  too  hot  to  hold : 

Count  Rumford,  and  obtained  the  same  thus  shewing^that  the  calorific  rays  proceed- 

results.     He  found  that  difierent  metals  ing  from  a  common  fire,  follow,  m  some 

gave  different  degrees  of  beat ;  zinc  evolved  measure,  the  same  law  with  those  proceeding 

the  greatest  degree  of  heat,  then  brass  and  from  the  sun. 

lead,  and  amrwards  tin,  which  only  pro-  From  the  "exp^iments  of  Hersdiell,  it 

duced  I  of  the  heat  evolved  during  the  nio-  would,  however,  appear,  that  the  calorific 

tion  of  lead.    By  quadrapling  the  pressure,  rays  which  accompany  tiie  solar  light,  and 

the  heat  evolved  was  seven  times  greater  those  which    issue   nom    heated    bodies, 

than  before.    When  tiie  rubber  was  rough,  though  similar  in  some  points,  have  some 

it  produced  but  half  as  much  heat  as  when  dissimilarity ;  for  the  former  pass  through 

smooth.     When  the    apparatus  was  sur-  transparent  media  with  much  greater  ease 

rounded  by  bad  conductors  of  heat,  or  by  than  the  latter.    On  exposing  two  thermo- 

non-conductors  of  electricity,  the  quantity  meters  of  equal  sensibility,  the  one  covered 

of  heat  evolved  was  diminished.  Mr.  Wedg-  with  glass,  the  other  uncovered,  first  to  the 

wood  found,  that  by  pressing  a  piece  of  solar  rays,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  a 

window-glass  against  a  revolving  wheel  of  candle,  he  found  that  a  greater  proportion 

grit,  the  glass  b^ame  red-hot  at  the  point  of  calorific  rays  were  intercepted  in  the 

of  friction,  and  gave  off  sparks  capable  of  latter  case  than  in  the  former, 

igniting  gunpowder.     Sir  H.  Davy  con-  The  experiments  of  Saussure  and  Pictet 

trived  to  mdt  ice  by  friction,  within  an  seem  to  prove  that  the  calorific  rays  exist 

atmosphere  which  was  not  suffered  to  rise  independently  of  the  luminous  ones ;  that 

above  the   temperature  of  32^  of  Fah-  they  proceed  in  right  lines  from  heated 

renheit.  bodies;  and  that  they  are  capable  of  re- 

The  most  obvious  properties  of  caloric  flection  from  polished  metallic  substances, 

are  radiation^  reflection^  abtorption.  These  gentlemen  placed  two  concave  mirrors 

Radiation  may  be  defined  to  be  the  free  of  polished  tin,  each  a  foot  in  diameter,  at 

motion  of  heat;  that  is,  those  philosophers  a  distance  of  twelve-  feet  apart;  the  focal 

who  suppose  caloric  to  be  an  existent  ma-  length  of  the  mirrors  was  four  and  a  half 

terial  fluid,  suppose  that  the  particles  of  inches  each.    In  the  focus  of  one  was  the 

which  this  fluid  is  composed,  are  endued  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  and  in  the  focus  of 

with  a  vast  idio«repulsive  force,  and  that  the  other  they  placed  a  ball  of  iron  two  inches 

they  move  in  right  lines  vrith  unmeasured  in  diameter,  which  was  first  heated  red,  and 

velocity  in  appropriate  media,  wherein  no  then  suffered  to  cool  until  it  ceased  to  be 

resistance  is  opposed  to  them.  visible  in  the  dark.    Another  thermometer 

The  earliest  experiments  usually  cited  was  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  the 

upon  this  subject,  are  those  of  Mariotte.  heated  ball  as  the  former  one,  but  without 

He  states  that  **  the  heat  of  a  fire  reflected  the  focus  of  4he  reflecting  mirror.     Upon 

by  a  burning  mirror  is  sensible  in  its  focus ;  flie  introduction  of  the  heated  ball  to  its 

but  if  a  glass  screen  is  interposed  between  place,  the  thermometer  instantly  rose,  and 

the  mirror  and  the  focus,  me  heat  is  no  in  six  minutes  indicated  an  increase  of  tero- 

longer  sensible.*'    Scheele  is  the  first  wlio  perature  of  10^.5  of  Reaumur,  vrhile  that 

made  use  of  the  term  radiant  heat,  and  not  in  tho  focus  advanced  only  2^.5.    Here 

shewed  that  it  did  not  communicate  warmth  the  two  thermometers,  being  at  equal  dis- 

to  tiie  air  through  which  it  was  made  to  tances,  may  be  supposed  to   have  been 

pass.     He  proved  also,  that  its  passage  equally  affected  by  the  direct  rays  from  the 

through  a  space  filled  with  air,  was  not  hot  ball ;  but  the  one  in  the  focus  of  the 

changed  in  direction  by  a  current  in  that  mirror  received  in  addition  the  reflected 

air,  and  that  its  intensity  was  not  diminished  rays,  and  of  course  rose  much  higher, 

by  violent  agitation  taking  place  in  the  air.  To  prove  that  the  calorific  rays  exist  in- 

By  the  interposition  of  a  pane  of  glass  depenaently  of  the  luminous  ones,  and  that 

between  the  nre  and  his  hand,  he  found  the  they  can  oiily  proceed  in  right  lines,  M. 

heat  was  intercepted,  though  the  light  was  Pictet  made  use  of  a  lighted  candle  in  place 

transmitted,  and  might  afterwards  be  con-  of  the  heated  ball.    The  candle  was  put  in 

centrated  to  a  focus  by  a  lens.    He  states  one  focus ;  and  when  it  had  raised  the  ther- 

that  a  'glass  mirror  reflects  the  light  of  a  mometer  in  the  opposite  focus  from  2®  to 

fire,  but  not  the  heat ;  that  a  polished  me-  12%  a  plate  of  glass  was  interposed,  and 

talUc  surface  reflects  both  the  light  and  the  in  nine  minutes  the  thermometer  fell  to 

heat.    The  metallic  reflector,  therefore,  may  5^.7,  and  rose  again  on  the  removal  of  the 

be  opppsed  to  the  fire,  and  held  in  the  hand  glass.    Here  was  an  instance  of  a  tran^ 
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parent  body,  which  freely  admitted  the.  rays  point  it  begins  to  give  out  light :  precisely 
of  light  to  pass  through  it,  stopping  the  at  this  point,  it  begins  also  to  exercise  another 
calorific  rays;  but  that  caloric  was  not  heating  power,  distinct  from  the  former; 
entirely  intercepted,  is  evident  from  the  a  power  which  is  capable  of  passing  directly 
circumstance  of  the  thermometer  not  falling  through  transparent  screens,  and  which  acts 
below  5^.7.  Another  proof  that  the  calo-  more  upon  a  smooth  black  surface  than  on 
rific  rays  exist  independently  of  the  lumin*  an  absorptive  white  one." 
ous  ones  is,  that  the  same  results  took  It  seems  to  be  the  general  tendency  of 
place  when  a  flask  of  boiling  water  was  caloric,  to  become  so  difiused  among  qiatter 
used  instead  of  the  candle.  When  a  con-  of  every  kind,  as  to  produce  uniformity  of 
cave  mirror  of  glass  was  substituted  in  place  temperature.  That  bodies  differ  greatly  in 
of  die  metallic  reflectory  little  effect  was  the  facility  with  which  they  permit  the 
produced  upon  the  thermometer;  thus  prov-  motion  of  caloric,  or  transmit  its  effects, 
ing  the  inferiority  of  glass  as  a  reflector  of  is  matter  of  daily  observation.  The  trans- 
heat,  mission  of  caloric  in  free  space,  or  through 

M.  Pictet  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  aeriform  fluids,  seems  to  be  instantaneous, 

velocity  with  which  the  calorific  rays  moved,  but  in  solids  and  liquids  the  case  is  very 

and  for  this  purpose  he  placed  the  reflectors  different.    It  may  be  stated  as  a  general 

at  a  distance  or  sixty-nine  feet  from  each  fact,  that  the  conducting  power  of  any  body 

other,  having  in  the  one  focus  a  heated  ball,  is  in  proportion  to  its  density ;  thus,  metals 

and  in  the  other  a  delicate  air  thermometer,  are  better  conductors  than  glass,  glass  than 

A  cloth  screen  was  interposed  between  the  wood,  and  wood  than  feathers,  wool,  and 

reflectors,  upon  the  removal  of  which  the  other  light  substances,  &c.    The  bad  con* 

rise  of  the  thermometer  was  instantaneous ;  ducting  power  of  these  latter  bodies,  depends 

so  that,  within  this  distance,  no  perceptible  upon  the  quantity  of  air  enclosed  within 

interval  elapsed  between  the  passage  of  the  their  interstices,  and  the  force  of  attraction 

calorific  rays  from  one  point  to  the  other.  by  which  this  air  is  confined.     If  their 

Absorption^  as  applied  to  caloric,  implies  imperfect  conducting  power  depended  on 

that  power  which  substances  possess,  of  the    difficulty  with  which    caloric    passes 

retainmg  the   heating  rays  which  impinge  through  their  solid  matter,  the  relative  degree 

upon  them,*  and  thereby  of  acquiring  an  of  that  power  would  be  as  to  the  quantity 

elevation  of  temperature.    The  absorptive  of  that  matter.    The  reverse,  however,  is 

powers  of  substances  are  very  different,  and  the  case.    Thus,  the  reason  is  evident,  why 

may  be  roughly  said  to  vary  directly  as  the  wool,  down,  furs,  &c.  form  such  warm 

power  of  radiation.    As  far  as  the  calorific  articles  of  clothing ;  because,  in  the  ordinary 

effect  of  the  sun-beam  is  concerned,  it  has  state  in  which  diey  are  employed,  the  effect 

been  shewn,  that  the  power  of  the  absorbent  of  dieir  own  bad-conducting  property,  and 

body  gready  depends  upon  its  colour.  that  of  the  air  retained  in  their  mterstices, 

Mr.  Powell,  who  has  written  several  papers  prevents  the  abstraction  of  caloric  from  the 

on  the  nature  of  caloric  in  the  Philosophical  body.    From  its  porous  nature,  snow  is  a 

Transactions,  has  thus  stated  his  views  on  very  bad  conductor,  and    thus  forms  an 

the  subject.  admirable  mantle  for  the  protection  of  ve« 

1.  *'  That  part  of  the  heating  effect  of  a  getaUes  from  the  more  intense  cold  of 
luminous  hot  body,  which  is  capable  of  winter. 

being  transmitted  in  the  way  of  direct  radi.  As  liquids  are  very  easily  heated,  it  may 

ation  through  glass,  affects  bodies  in  pro-  at  first  sight  appear  that  their  conducting 

portion  to  their  darkness  of  colour ,  without  power  is  considerable.    The  very  opposite 

reference  to  the  texture  of  their  surfaces.  is,  however,  the  true  state  of  the  case.    The 

2.  '*  That  which  is  intercepted  produces  mobility  of  their  particles  is  the  chief  cause 
a  greater  effect  in  proportion  to  the  absorp^  of  their  power  of  transmitting  heat,  as  may 
^tvena^ureor/eir^ttre  of  the  surface,  without  be  seen  from  attending  to  the  manner  in 
respect  to  colour.  These  two  characteristics  which  caloric  acts  upon  them.  If  heat  be 
are  those  which  'distinguish  simple  radiant  applied  to  the  lowest  sur&ce  of  any  vessel 
heat  at  all  intensities.  containing  a  liquid,  the  first  effect  produced 

''Thus,  when  a  body  is  heated  at  lower  will  be  the  expansion  of  the  particles  imme- 

temperatures,  it  gives  off  only  radiant  heat,  diately  in  contact,  by  which  their  specific 

stopped  entirely  by  the  most  transparent  gravity  being  diminished,  they  will  ascend 

glsos,  and  acting  more  on  an  absorptive  Sirough  the  mass  of   fluid,  and  a  fresh 

white  sur&ce  than  on  a  smooth  black  one.  stratum  of  particles  will  descend  to  occupy 

"  At  higher  temperatures  the  body  still  their  place.    By  a  repetition  of  this  process, 

continues  to  give  out  radiant  heat,  possessing  the  whole  body  of    fluid  soon  becomes 

exactly  the  same  characters.  But  at  a  certain  heated.    But  if  heat  be  applied  to  the  unn^^r 
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sutiaoe  of  a  liquid,  no  luch  effect  can  take  laie ;  this  healed  air,  though  its  temper 

place ;  the  heated  and  lighter  particles  con-  lature  fells  as  it  ascends,  retains  the  greater 

finue  at  the  sar&oe ;  and  the  caloric,  if  it  part  of  its  heat ;  its  place  at  the  sotfece  is 

proceed  downwards  at  all,  will  do  so  rerj  supplied  by  colder  air,  pressing  in  from 

slowly,  and  must  do  so  on  the  principle  oi  eveiy  side ;  and  by  this  constant  succession, 

absorption.  the  heat  is  moderated,  that  would  otherwise 

Count  Kumford  exemplified  this  carrying  become  intense.    The  heated  air  is,  by  the 

power  of  liquids  by  a  ve^  pleasing  experi-  pressure  of  the  constantly  ascending  portions, 

ment.    He  made  a  solution  of  potash  and  forced   towards  a   colder  dimate ;   as  it 

water  of  the  same  specific  gravity  with  descends  to  supply  the  equilibrium,  it  gives 

amber ;  then  strewing  in  it  some  roughly  out  the  heat  it  Ind  received,  and  this  serves 

powdered  amber,  he  enclosed  the  whole  in  to  modeiate  the  extremes  of  cold.    Hiere 

a  proper  glass  vessel,  and,  after  exposnig  it  thus  ^ows  a  cnifent  fiom  the  poles  towards 

to  a  considerable  hesU,  placed  it  in  a  window  the  equator,  at  the  suifiioe  of  die  earth,  and 

to  cool.    As  the  sun  shone  upon  the  vessel,  another  superior  current  firom  the  equator 

it  illuminated  the  particles  of  amber,  and  to  the  poles ;  and  though  the  directions  of 

the  whole  liquid  was  seen  to  be  in  most  these  are  variously  changed,  by  irregularities 

rapid  motion,  running  swiftly  in  opposite  in  the  earth's  surfece,  they  [can  never  be 

directions,  upwards  and  downwards  at  the  interrupted,  but,  produced  by  general  causes, 

same  time.    "Die  atcendin^  current  occu*  must  always  operate,  and  preserve,  with 

pied  the  axis,  tlie  descending  current  the  greater  uniformity,  the  temperature  of  the 

sides  of  the  vessel.    When  the  sides  of  the  globe. 

vessel  were  cooled  by  means  of  ice,  the  velo*        Water  is  not  less  useful  in  this  respect 

city  of  both  currents  was  accelerated.     It  in  the  economy  of  nature.     When  a  current 

diminished  as  the  liquid  cooled ;  and  when  of  cold  air  passes  over  the  snrfiioe  of  a  laige 

it  had  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  room,  collection    of  water,  it   receives  from  it 

the  motion  coised  altogether.  These  currents  a  quantity  of  caloric ;  the  specific  gravity 

were  evidently  produced  by  the  particles  of  the  water  is  increased,  and  the  cooled 

of  the  liquid  going  individually  to  tne  sides  portion  sinks.     Its  descent   forces  up  a 

of  the  vessel,  and  giving  out  their  caloric,  portion  of  warmer  water  to  the  surnice, 

Hie  moment  they  did  so,  their  specific  gra«  which  again  communicates  a  quantity  of 

▼ity  being  increased,  they  fell  to  tne  bottom,  caloric  to  the  air  passing  over  it ;  and  this 

and  of  course  pushed  up  the  warmer,  part  process  may  be  continued  for  a  considerable 

of  the  fluid,  and  so  on  in  continuity.  Count  time,  proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  water. 

Rumfbrd  likewise  found,  that,  by  mixing  If  this  is  not  very  considerable,  the  whole 

a  small  quantity  of  starch  with  the  water,  is  at  leni^  cooled  to  40^,  below  which, 

so  as  to  diminish  the  fluidity,  it  took  nearly  the  specific  gravity  not  increasing,  the  cir- 

double  the  time  to  reach  a  certain  tempo-  culation  ceases,  and  the  surface  is  at  length 

nture,  that  it  did  when  pure  water  was  to  far  cooled  as  to  be  covered  with  a  coat 

used.     £ider  down  was  likewise  mixed  of  ice. 

with  water,  which  could  only  tend  to  em-  The  quantity  of  caloric  afibrded  by  vrater 
barrass  the  motion  of  the  particles,  and  a  is  exceedingly  great.  Count  Rumford  saysi, 
rather  more  powerful  effect  was  speedily  **  the  heat  given  off  to  the  air  by  each  super- 
produced,  ficial  foot  of  vrater,  in  cooling  one  degree, 

It  is  principally  by  the  agency  of  fluids,  is  sufficient  to  heat  an  incumbent  stratum 

elastic  and  non-elastic,  that  the  distribution  of  air  forty-four  times  as  tiiick  as  the  depth 

of  caloric  over  the  globe  is  regulated,  and  of  the  water,  ten  degrees.    Hence,  we  see 

great  inequlaities  of  temperature  are  guarded  how  veiy  powerfully  the  water  of  the  ocean, 

against ;  and  this  agency  is  exerted  chiefly  which  is  never  finoaen  over  except  in  very 

by  the  circulation  of  which  their  mobility  high  latitudes,  must  contribute  to  warm  the 

renders  them  susceptible.  cold  air  which  flows  in  from  the  polar 

Thus,  the  atmosphere,  with  which  the  regions.''    From  this  cause,  currents  must 

earth  is  surrounded,  serves  the  important  exist  in  the  ocean  similar  to  those  formed 

purpose  of  moderating  the  extremes  of  tern-  in  the  atmosphere.    The  water,  which  in 

perature  in  every  climate.    When  the  earth  the  colder  regions  is  cooled  at  the  surface, 

is  heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  the  stratum  of  descends,  and,  spreading  on  the  bottom  of 

air  reposing  on  it  receives  part  of  its  caloric,  the  sea,  flows  towards  the  equator,  which 

is  rarefied,  and  ascends.    At  the  same  time,  most  produce  a  current  at  the  surface  in 

from  a  law  which  attends  the  rarefaction  of  the  opposite  direction ;  and  thus  the  ocean 

elastic  fluids^  that  they  become  capable  of  may  be  useful  in  moderating  the  excessive 

containing  a  greater  quantity  of  caloric  at  heats  of  the  torrid  sone,  as  well  as  in  obvi- 

a  given  temperature,  as  they  become  more  ating  the  intense  cold  of  the  pohir  climates. 
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Of  the  several  methods  of  projecting  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  of  a  sphere,  on  a 
plane,  the  globular  is  most  esteemed,  as 
giving  the  most  faithful  and  correct  repre- 
sentation of  its  surfisice,  exhibiting  it  with  equi- 
distant meridians  and  parallels ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, preferable  to  the  other  methods,  because 
the  different  countries,  &c.  are  represented 
more  proportional  to  their  dimensions  as 
they  stand  on  the  globe. 

If,  however,  a  cone  be  inscribed  in  a 
hemisphere,  and  the  various  circles,  lines, 
&c.  as  also  the  different  continents  and 
islands  on  its  surface,  be  transferred  to  the 
convex  surface  of  the  cone ;  this  will  be  a 
nearer  approximation  to  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  than  the  globular  projection,  or  than 
any  other  projection  on  a  plane  surface. 
Two  such  cones,  so  placed  that  their  bases 
may  coincide  with  the  equator,  and  their 
axes  with  the  axes  of  the  sphere,  will  repre- 
sent the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  or  the 
northern  and  southern  hemisphere. 

If  the  surfaces  of  each  of  these  cones  be 
unwound,  they  will  present  two  plane  sur- 
faces, or  great  segments  of  circles,  whose 
semidiameters  are  the  slant  heights  of  the 
cooes ;  and  if  they  be  placed  so  that  the 
chords  of  the  arcs  may  coincide,  the  four 
sides  of  the  sectors,  or  semidiameters  of  the 
circles,  will  form  a  rhombus,  or  diamond 
square,  in  the  middle  of  the  figure,  in  which 
the  name  of  the  map  or  other  particulars 
may  be  written. 

Such  a  map  may  be  constructed  as 
follows : 

To  find  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the 

iectors ;  suppose  the  diameter  of  the  circle 

to  be  1,  then  the  slant  height  of  the  cone 

will  be  5,  hence,  by  Euclid,  47th  P.  of 

.5 
B.  I  »y'-^  rz  .353    is  the    semidiameter 

of  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  .353  X  2  X 
3.1416:1:  2.217  the  length  of  the  arc :  now 
as  3.1416  :  360*>  :  :  2.217  :  254«'  „  9'i  = 
length  of  the  arc  in  degrees,  and  360^  — 
254«>  „  g'i  =  105'  „  50'i  the  length  of 
the  deficient  arc.  Therefore,  with  any  radius 
draw  a  circle,  cut  off  from  the  proper  side 
of  it  105^  „  50'|,  next  draw  the  two  radii 
or  sides  of  the  sectw;  then,  with  the  length 
of  the  radius  from  the  points  of  section, 
describe  arcs  ioteisecting  one  another  on  the 
outside  of  the  sectors ;  from  the  points  where 
they  intersect,  circumscribe  the  arc  of  the 
other  sector,  meeting,  or  cutting  the  former ; 
and  then  finish  the  rhombus,  by  drawing 
the  sides  of  the  sector. 

Divide  each  of  the  arcs  into  360  degrees 
for  the  longitude,  and  at  proper  distances 
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draw  straight  lines  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference,  for  meridian  lines.  The 
degrees  of  latitude  must  be  marked  on  the 
sides  of  the  rhombus;  but  as  they  are 
not  of  equal  length,  the  points  of  division 
may  be  found  as  follows :-— make  the  sides 
of  the  rhombus,  chords  of  the  arcs  of  qua- 
drants, divide  each  of  the  arcs  into  90 
degrees,  and  through  the  points  of  division, 
to  the  vertex  of  each  quadrant,  draw  straight 
lines,  and  the  points  where  they  cut  the 
chords  or  sides  of  the  rhombus,  are  the 
points  of  division  for  the  degrees  of  latitude. 

These  divisions  may  be  found  arithmeti- 
cally as  follows : — there  are  given  the  base  of 
a  triangle,  or  radius  of  the  quadrant,  and  both 
the  angles  at  the  base,  and,  therefore,  that 
at  the  vertex,  to  find  one  of  the  sides,  one 
angle  at  the  base  being  the  given  latitude, 
and  the  other  always  45** ;  hence,  the  sine 
of  the  angle  at  the  vertex,  is  to  the  base  or 
radius,  as  the  sine  of  the  latitude  is  to  the 
required  side  or  part  of  the  chord  corre- 
sponding to  the  given  latitude.  When  the 
divisions  of  the  latitude  are  found,  arcs  must 
be  drawn  through  them,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  for  the  parallels  of  latitude,  at 
proper  distances  from  each  other. 

Thus  much  for  maps  of  the  world ;  but 
for  maps  of  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
either  in  the  northern  or  southern  hemi- 
sphere :— in  order  to  obtain  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  the 
surface  of  the  spherical  zone,  lying  in  tiie 
latitude  of  the  map,  should  be  transferred 
to  the  surface  of  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  the 
semidiameters  of  whose  greater  and  lesser 
bases,  are  the  cosines  of  the  latitudes  of 
the  bottom  and  top  of  the  map.  Let  S,s, 
be  the  sines  of  the  latitudes  of  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  map,  and  c,  C,  their  cosines ; 


:\ 


then  v^  C— c'  +  S— s'    =     the    slant 
height  of  the  frustrum,  and  by  sine  ^s,  as 

•  ^  '  C-c 


C-c  :  ^  C— c*  -h  S— s' 


X    V  C— c*  +  S-s'  zr  the  slant  height 

of  the  whole  cone  or  radius  of  the  g^atest 
parallel  of  latitude,  whose  length  is  3.1416 
X  2  C,  a  proportional  part  of  which  must 
be  taken  for  the  width  of  the  map.  The 
divisions  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  may  be 
found  by  the  former  trigonometrical  analogy, 
observing  that  the  given  base,  or  side  of  the 
triangle,  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere, 
in  the  zone  of  which  the  frustrum  of  the 
cone  was  suppased  to  be  inscribed,  and 
one  of  the  angles  at  the  base  being  the  dif- 
ference of  the  latitude  of  the  bottom  of  the 

map,  and  the  given  latitude  whose  d^'^* 
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ii  soaghty  and  the  other  angle  at  tlie  base 
is  the  given  latitade,  together  with  the  angle 
whose  sine  is  proportional  to  S — s.  Or  the 
divisions  may  be  found  geometrically  with 
great  ease. 

Maps  constructed  in  the  above  method 
will  represent  the  different  countries,  &c. 
more  proportional  to  their  size;  therefore, 
greater  measurements  may  be  performed 
with  more  correctness :  and  if  celestial  maps 
were  thus  constructed,  they  would,  when 
properly  bent,  have  the  property  of  disco- 
vering the  stars. 

Thomas  Cooke. 

Draycotty  near  Derby, 

A  SIMPLE  barometer. 

Mr.  Editor,  Sir, 

Observing  in  your  excellent  periodical, 
vol.  3d,  col.  830,  an  account  of  the  leech 
being  used  as  a  barometer,  I  would  beg 
leave  to  state,  with  due  deference  to  your 
correspondent's  observations,  that  it  should 
be  the  horu-kech  found  in  ponds  or  stag- 
nant pools,  instead  of  that  used  for  medical 
purposes,  the  one  being  much  stronger  than 
tlie  other,  and  more  susceptible  of  acute 
feeling  under  the  different  changes  of  the 
atmosphere.  But  although  it  may  be  amus- 
ing to  observe  how  the  animal  is  affected  by 
the  weather,  for  ray  own  part  I  have  never 
found  that  degree  of  certainty  attached  to 
it  which  I  could  have  wished.  The  most 
simple,  cheap,  and  correct  barometer,  ap- 
plicable to  any  useful  purpose,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Take  a  common  phial  bottle ;  cut  off  the 
rim  and  part  of  the  neck.  This  may  be 
done  by  a  piece  of  string,  or  rather  whip- 
cord, twisted  round  it,  and  pulled  strongly 
by  two  persons  in  a  sawing  position,  one 
of  whom  holds  the  bottle  firmly  in  his  left 
hand.  Heated  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  string,  and  then  dipped  suddenly 
into  cold  water,  the  bottle  will  be  decapi- 
tated more  easily  than  by  any  other  means. 
Let  the  phial  be  now  nearly  tilled  with 
pump  water;  applying  the  finger  to  the 
mouth,  turn  it  tjuickly  upside-down ;  on 
removing  the  finger,  it  will  be  found  that 
only  a  few  drops  escape.  Without  cork 
or  stopper  of  any  kind,  the  water  will  be 
retained  within  the  bottle  by  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air,  the  weight  of  air  without 
the  phial  being  so  much  greater  than  the 
small  quantity  within  it.  Now,  let  a  piece 
of  tape  be  tied  round  the  middle  of  the 
bottle,  to  which  the  two  ends  of  a  string 
may  be  attached,  so  as  to  form  a  loop  to 
hang  it  on  a  nail.  Let  it  be  thus  sus- 
pended  in  a  perpendicular  manner,  with  the 


mouth  open  downwards,  aAd  thb  is  the 
barometer. 

When  the  weather  is  fair,  and  inclined  to 
to  be  so,  the  water  will  be  level  with  the 
section  of  the  neck,  or  rather  elevated  above 
it,  forming  a  beautiful  concave  surface — 
when  disposed  to  be  wet,  a  drop  will 
appear  at  the  mouth,  which  will  enlarge  till 
it  fall,  and  then  another  drop,  while  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  continues.  The 
degree  of  certainty  in  this  instrument  may 
be  relied  upon,  as  I  have  used  it  for  many 
years,  and  never  found  it  fail  in  indicating 
the  same  change  of  weather  with  the  com- 
mon barometer.  F.  H. 

LeadenhaU  Street  March  14, 1831. 

ORIGIN  OF  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

From  the  Anglo-Saxons  we  derive  the 
names  of  the  most  ancient  officers  among 
us— of  the  greater  part  of  the  divisions  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  almost  all  oar  towns 
and  villages.  From  them  we  derive  our 
language;  of  which  the  structure,  and  a 
majority  of  its  words,  much  greater  than 
those  who  have  not  thought  on  the  subject 
would  at  first  easily  believe,  are  Saxon. 

Of  sixty-nine  words,  which  make  up  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  there  are  only  five  not  SixoD ; 
the  best  example  of  the  natural  bent  of  our 
language,  and  of  the  words  apt  to  be  chosen 
by  those  who  speak  and  write  it  without 
design.  Of  eighty-one  words  in  the  solilo- 
quy of  Hamlet,  thirteen  only  are  of  Latin 
origin.  Even  in  a  passage  of  ninety  words 
in  Milton,  whose  diction  is  more  learned 
than  that  of  any  other  poet,  there  are  only 
sixteen  Latin  words.  In  four  verses  of  the 
authorized  version  of  Genesis,  which  contain 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  words,  there  are 
no  more  than  five  Latin.  In  seventy-nine 
words  of  Addison,  whose  perfect  taste  pre- 
served him  from  a  pedantic  or  constrained 
preference  for  any  portion  of  the  language, 
we  find  only  fifteen  Latin.  In  later  times 
the  language  has  rebelled  s^ainst  the  bad 
taste  of  those  otherwise  vigorous  writers^ 
who,  instead  of  ennobling  their  style  like 
Milton,  by  the  position  and  combination  of 
words,  have  tried  to  raise  it  by  unusual  and 
far.fetched  expressions.  Dr.  Johnson  him- 
self, from  whose  corruptions  English  style  is 
only  recovering,  in  eighty-seven  words  of 
his  fine  parallel  between  Diyden  and  Pope, 
has  found  means  to  introduce  no  more  than 
twenty.one  of  Latin  derivation. — ^The  lan- 
guage of  familiar  intercourse,  the  terms  of 
jest  and  pleasantry,  and  those  of  necessary 
business,  the  idioms  or  peculiar  phrases  into 
which  words  naturally  run,  the  proverbs, 
which  are  the  condensed  and  pointed  sense 
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of  the  people,  the  particles,  on  which  our 
Syntax  depends,  and  which  are  of  perpetual 
recurrence; — all  these  foundations  of  a 
language  are  more  decisive  proofe  of  the 
Saxon  origin  of  ours,  than  even  the  great 
majority  of  Saxon  words  in  writing,  and  the 
still  greater  majority  in  speaking. 

In  all  cases  where  we  have  preserved  a 
whole  family  of  words,  the  superior  signi- 
ficancy  of  a  Saxon  over  a  Latin  term  is  most 
remaiicable.  "  Well-being  arises  from  well- 
doing," is  a  Saxon  phrase,  which  may  be 
thus  rendered  into  the  Latin  part  of  the 
language : — **  Felicity  attends  virtue ;"  but 
bow  inferior  in  force  is  the  latter  I  In  the 
Saxon  phrase,  the  parts  or  roots  of  words 
being  sigbificant  in  our  language,  and 
familiar  to  our  eyes  and  ears,  throw  their 
whole  meaning  into  the  compounds  and 
derivations,  while  the  Latin  words  of  the 
same  import,  having  their  roots  and  ele- 
ments in  a  foreign  language,  carry  only  a 
conventioDal  signification  to  an  English  ear. 
It  must  not  be  a  subject  of  wonder  that 
language  should  have  any  'closer  connexion 
wi£  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  it 
denotes,  than  our  philosophy  can  always 
explain.  As  words  convey  these  elements 
of  the  character  of  each  particular  mind,  so 
thestracture  and  idioms  of  a  language,  those 
properties  of  which,  being  known  to  us  only 
by  their  effect,  we  are  obliged  to  call  its 

rand  genius,  seem  to  represent  the 
cter  or  assemblage  of  quality  which 
distinguish  one  people  firom  others. — Lard- 
tier*t  Cabinet  Cyclopedia, 

ANNIVERSARIES    OF    BENEVOLENT    INSTI- 
TUTIONS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

When  the  tide  of  benevolence  first  began 
to  flow,  many  persons  who  watched  its  pro- 
gress, hesitated  not  to  predict  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  momentary  effer- 
vescence, which  would  speedily  expend 
its  energy,  and  subside.  Time,  however, 
has  proved,  that  false  prophets  may  exist, 
without  taking  shelter  under  the  sanction  of 
religion.  Instead  of  diminishing,  these 
societies  increase  in  number;  instead  of 
having  expended  their  energies,  they  ac- 
quire renewed  vigour;  instead  of  contract- 
ing their  spheres  of  operation,  they  occupy 
a  wider  field,  embrace  new  objects,  and 
eveiy  year  their  supporters  become  more 
numerous. 

Amounting  in  their  varied  forms  to 
about  one  hundred,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  noticing  some  of  the  principal; 
for  beyond  this,  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  pass.  To  such  of  our  readers,  however, 
as  wish  to  obtain  an  extended  outline  of 


the  speeches  delivered  at  these  anniver- 
saries, we  recommend  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate Newspaper,  as  containing  a  faithful 
report  of  the  transactions  and  sentiments 
which  it  records.  The  first  in  order  that 
comes  under  our  notice  is  the 

ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY. 

The  anniversary  of  this  truly  benevolent 
institution  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  (a  large 
and  commodious  room  lately  opened  in 
the  Strand,  near  Waterloo  Bridge,)  on 
Saturday,  April  23.  On  this  occasion  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
was  expected  to  take  the  chair,  but  having 
been  prevented  through  indisposition,  Lord 
Suffield  was  called  on  to  fill  his  place. 
His  Lordship's  address  yv^a  manly,  ani- 
mated, and  unequivocal.  It  breathed  hos- 
tility to  slavery  in  all  its  forms,  and  from 
the  inhumanities  inseparable  from  the  sys- 
tem, still  practised  in  our  colonies,  his 
Lordship  argued  the  necessity  of  a  total 
abolition. 

T.  Fowel  Buxton,  Esq.,  M,  P.  drew 
a  frightful  picture  of  this  colonial  monster, 
establishing  his  general  view  by  an  appeal 
to  facts,  some  of  which  consign  to  the 
gibbet  of  infamy  a  clergyman  of  Jamaica, 
named  Brydges,  for  his  inhumanity  to- 
wards one  of  his  slaves.  This  detestable 
system,  he  asserted,  has  within  a  few  years 
destroyed  no  less  than  forty-five  thousand 
human  beings. 

iStr  James  Mackintosh  argued  forcibly 
on  the  necessity  of  a  total  abolition.  Little 
had  yet  been  done;  but  from  the  new  Par- 
liament, about  to  be  returned,  much  might 
be  expected. 

Dr.  Lushington  avowed  himself  to 
be  an  advocate  for  the  immediate  and 
entire  emancipation  of  West  India  slaves. 
Of  every  candidate  soliciting  to  be  returned 
to  Parliament,  he  recommended  that  each 
voter  should  ask  the  questions-do  you 
abhor  slavery  ?  will  you  vote  for  its  exter- 
mination?*' and  unless  his  answer  was 
prompt  and  unequivocal,  to  vote  against 
him. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson  was  an  enemy 
to  slavery  on  religious  grounds,  and  was 
resolved  to  co-operate  in  any  measures  that 
should  tend  to  annihilate  the  horrid  system. 

Daniel  G'Connell,  Esq.  M.  P.  declared 
himself  the  mortal  foe  of  slavery,  abhorring 
it  in  all  colours,  creeds,  and  climes.  He 
asserted,  that  in  fourteen  colonies,  during 
only  ten  years,  there  had  been  a  decrease 
in  population  of  forty,  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  one.  Every  day  ten  human 
beings  are  despatched  by  slavery.  It  could 
be  borne  no  longer,  and  he  was  resolved 
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to  divide  the  Houae  of  Commons  on  the 
motion,  that  every  negro  child  bom  after 
the  first  of  January,  1832,  shall  be  free, 

Mr,  Shielf  in  his  delineation  of  slavery, 
adverted  to  the  case  of  a  female  slave- 
holder, who,  to  inflict  acuter  torture  on  the 
victim  of  her  cruelty,  rubbed  pepper  in  the 
eyes  of  a  female  slave.  Mr.  Canning's 
propositions  in  1823  had  been  disre- 
garded, and  from  the  colonial  powers 
nothing  but  interminable  slavery  was  to  be 
expected.  The  shriek  of  the  agonized 
negro  had  been  heard  across  the  Atlantic ; 
and  the  time  was  at  hand,  when  the  slave 
must  be  emancipated  from  his  chains. 

Mr.  Pownal  adverted  to  the  artifice 
that  had  been  practised  upon  the  people 
by  the  promises  of  1823,  and  wamea  them 
to  beware  of  a  similar  deception.  No  rest 
should  be  sought  until  slavery  had  received 
its  death. wound,  and  nothing  could  ensure 
this,  but  the  fixing  of  some  specific  time, 
after  which,  children  should  cease  to  be 
bom  slaves  in  our  colonies. 

The  Rev,  John  Burnet  surveyed  sla- 
very, as  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
argued  that  between  this,  and  West  Indian 
servitude,  scarcely  any  resemblance  can  be 
traced.  The  British  lion  was  asleep  when 
slavery  started  into  existence  under  the 
sanction  of  legislative  authority,  but,  roused 
by  the  clanking  of  the  chains  which  the 
victims  of  oppression  wear,  the  hydra  now 
trembles  before  him,  and,  awed  with  more 
than  common  presages,  anticipates  its  fate. 

The  Rev,  Richard  Watson  could  see 
no  ground  for  hope  from  colonial  legis- 
lation. Even  Christianity,  which  was  re- 
commended to  prepare  the  slaves  for 
emancipation,  was  obstructed  in  its  dif- 
fusion. Religion  could  not  make  good 
slaves ;  it  would  make  good  servants ;  but, 
enlarging  their  views,  through  which  they 
might  perceive  the  relative  duties  of  life, 
it  would  beget  a  love  of  freedom,  and 
forbid  the  slave  to  kiss  his  chain.  A  Chris, 
tian  father  will  not  bear  to  see  his  children 
taken  from  him,  as  a  heathen  would,  nor  to 
see  his  daughter  subdued  by  means  of  tlie 
whip,  that  she  might  be  violated.  We  must 
aim  to  get  a  definite  period  fixed ;  till  that 
be  done,  all  else  will  be  in  vain,  and  even 
pernicious. 

At  this  anniversary,  probably  about  six 
thousand  were  present,  and  all  appeared  to 
be  actuated  by  one  common  feeling  and 
spirit  in  favour  of  Negro  freedom.  For 
this  desirable  event,  the  present  period  is 
peculiarly  auspicious.  The  Parliament 
about  to  assemble  will  meet  under  the 
impression,  that  to  remove  long-existing 
evils,  something  decisive  must  be  done; 


and  to  such  a  Parliament,  petitions  for 
negro  emancipation  cannot  be  presented 

in  vain.  " 

FRIENDS  OP  THE  HEBREW  NATION. 

The  second  anniversary  of  this  Society  viras 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  28th 
of  April,  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.  in  the 
chair,  when  a  crowded  assembly  evinced, 
by  the  most  ardent  attention,  their  rising 
interest  in  the  cause  of  afflicted  Israel. 

The  chairman  stated,  among  other  inte* 
resting  things,  that  some  time  back  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Cambridge  Auxiliary  Branch  Society,  by 
the  Committee  in  London,  stating  a  report 
prevalent  there,  that  it  was  intended  by 
tlie  London  Committee  to  establish  a  New 
Hebrew  Church,  with  a  Liturgy  founded 
upon  the  Hebrew  ritual,  and  also  on  that 
or  the  Church  of  England.  In  order  to 
answer  this  letter,  the  question  was  put  in 
the  London  Committee,  and  a  direct  nega* 
live  being  given  thereto,  th^"  result  was 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  in  Cam- 
bridge. To  these  "proceedings,  the  then 
superintendant  of  the  Hebrew  Institution 
was  privy ;  no  circumstance  pertaining 
thereto  having  been  withheld  from  him. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report,  which 
stated,  among  many  other  matters  con.* 
nected  with  the  Society,  tliat  twelve  Jews, 
then  inmates  of  the  Hebrew  Institution, 
had  been  baptized  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  in  the  year  1830,  and  seven 
others,  under  his  orders,  by  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
Judkin,  M.  A.  early  in  the  present  year ; 
making,  in  the  whole,  nineteen,  who, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Society, 
had  received  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
That,  in  the  month  of  February  last,  the 
inmates  of  the  Hebrew  Institution,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  of  ma- 
nagement, elected,  from  amongst  them* 
selves,  a  bishop,  elders,  deacons,  &c.  &c. 
constituting  what  they  denominated  **  The 
Apostolic  Hebrew  Church  ;**  and  that  the 
superintendant  wrote  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London  a  most  unceremonious  letter, 
containing  an  account  of  these  proceedings. 
On  these  circumstances  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Committee,  an  inquiry 
was  instituted,  and  it  being  found  that  tlie 
friends  of  the  Hebrew  nation  never  con- 
templated the  establishment  of  such  a 
church,  when  they  founded  the  Hebrew 
Institution,  that  they  had  stated  their  deter- 
mination to  the  contrary,  in  their  answer  to 
the  Cambridge  Committee,  and  that,  as  the 
rules  of  the  Institution  did  not  embrace 
any  such  church,  they  could  not  give  their 
licence  for  the  exerqise  of  the  functions  of 
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a  bishop,  elders,  deacons,  &c.  within  the 
premises  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  Institution.  On  this  being  inti- 
mated  to  the  Apostolic  Hebrew  Church, 
the  Superintendant  of  the  Institution  re- 
signed his  office;  and,  with  him,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Church  formed  a  determination 
to  remove  to  a  situation  about  to  be  taken 
for  their  reception,  in  or  near  Kensington ; 
to  which  situation,  after  many  painful 
meetings  with  the  Committee,  at  their  own 
time,  they  removed ;  leaving  in  the  Insti- 
tution eleven,  and  taking  with  them  twelve, 
Hebrews.  Whether  the  Apostolic  Hebrew 
Church  is  or  is  not  of  Cod,  the  Committee 
did  not  feel  themselves  called  upon,  nor 
did  they  presume,  to  determine. 

During  this  anniversary  of  the  Society, 
this  painful  subject  was  introduced  anew, 
and  a  discussion  of  some  length  ensued ; 
which,  however,  terminated  decidedly  in 
the  negative ;  a  few  hands  only  being  held 
ap  in  favour  of  the  parties  who  introduced 
the  subject.  The  harmony  of  the  meeting 
was  then  resumed ;  and  with  one  consent 
the  Society  determined,  by  divine  aid,  to 
persevere  in  their  original  plan,  through 
good  report  and  evil  report,  through  honour 
or  dishonour;  keeping  only  in  view  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  Encouraged  by  past  success,  by 
the  present  harmony  subsisting  in  the 
Hebrew  Institution,  and  by  the  cheering 
prospects  of  future  usefulness,  one  mind 
seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  Society; 
namely,  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Jehovah 
for  His  manifested  favour,  and  of  confi- 
dence in  Hinci  for  renewed  displays  of  His 
mercy  and  grace  to  Israel. 

Taking  into  their  consideration,  that  the 
Hebrew  Institution  was  only  to  inquiring  He- 
brews, and  that  many  of  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
who  had  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
under  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  had  testified  their  faith  in  Him, 
in  baptism,  and  by  an  open  profession  of 
His  name,  were  equally  destitute  of  the 
comforts  this  world  afibrds,  with  their  junior 
brethren,  who  found  an  asylum  there,  the 
Society  determined  to  unite  with  others, 
the  friends  of  Israel,  in  rearing  up  an 
asylum  for  these  also.  In  this  new  Hebrew 
Institution,  the  inmates  will  he  taught  use- 
ful trades,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  elder 
institution,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they 
will  be  enabled,  on  quitting  the  same,  to 
provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
nien.  To  these  Institutions,  may  Jehovah, 
in  the  plenitude  of  His  mercy  and  love, 
grant  His  blessing. 

W.  COLOWELL. 

King  ^uOtty  May,  1831. 


lAtSH  SOCIETr,  IN  LONDON,  FOR  EDUCAT- 
ING AND  INSTRUCTING  THE  NATIVE 
IRISH  IN  THEIR  OWN  LANGUAGE. 

The  Anniversary  of  this  Institution  was 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Friday,  April  29, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventiy 
in  the  chair.  The  object  of  this  society  is, 
to  extend  the  Cospel,  as  taught  by  the 
established  Protestant  church,  among  the 
benighted  Irish,  in  their  native  tongue. 
It  appeared  from  the  report,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  papal  persecution,  the  schools 
established  by  this  Society  had  been  dimi- 
nished, and  that  the  number  of  pupib  was 
less  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
demand,  however,  for  books  had  increased, 
and  many  thousand  copies  of  suitable  pub- 
lications had  been  put  into  circulation. 
In  various  parts  of  England,  about  forty 
auxiliary  societies  had  been  formed  for  the 
same  benevolent  purpose,  and  £l50  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  parent  institution 
in  Dublin,  to  promote  this  excellent  cause. 

WESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  anniversary  of  this  well-known  society 
was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Monday,  May 
2d,  Launcelot  Haslope,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

It  appeared  from  tlie  report,  that  during 
the  preceding  year  five  missionaries  had 
died;  that  the  stations  were  150;  the  num- 
ber of  missionaries  213,  catechists,  who 
were  paid,  160 ;  gratuitous  teachers,  1,400, 
in  the  Sunday  and  other  schools,  making  a 
total  number  of  above  2,000  agents  actively 
employed  in  spreading  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  and  giving  difiusion  to  usefiil 
knowledge.  The  members  in  society  on 
foreign  stations,  not  including  Ireland, 
amount  to  41,186,  of  whom  24,439  are 
slaves.  The  aggregate  of  contributions 
throughout  the  year,  was  stated  to  be 
£50,017.188.  8d. 

On  this  occasion,  the  assembly  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alder,  from  Shef- 
field, James  Montgomery,  Esq.  J.  Poynder, 
Esq.  Rev,  James  Dixon,  Rev.  Dr.  Burder, 
Rev.  Dr.  Ra£9es,  of  Liverpool,  Rev.  John 
Burnet,  of  Camberwell,  Rev.  Robert  New- 
ton, Rev.  Richard  Watson,  Peter  Jones,  an 
Indian  chief,  and  several  others.  The 
speeches  delivered  by  the  above  gentlemen 
were  luminous,  animated,  and  appropriate. 
The  large  hall  was  crowded  with  highly 
respectable  and  attentive  hearers,  and  the 
utmost  harmony  prevailed. 

Among  the  speakers  at  this  anniversary, 
no  one  excited  so  much  attention  as  Peter 
Jones,  the  converted  Indian  chief.  He 
spoke  good  English,  and  his  speech  was 
rendered  remarkably  interesting  by  the  pie^* 
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POETRY. 


b  an  immersion  of  the  second  at  23  minutes 
10  seconds  past  2  in  the  morning  of  the  7th. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  month,  Saturn 
is  seen  to  the  west  of  Regulus,  and  y  Leonis. 
He  passes  near  the  former  star  on  the  17th. 
The  Georgian  is  near  the  same  spot  he 
occupied  Uist  month;  his  motion  is  retro- 
grade. 


9^SC»9. 


DAVID  PLATING  THB  HARP  BBPORB 

SAUL. 

Teiumprant  banners  floAtiny  in  the  air, 
Itrael's  irreat  conaaeror'a  return  declare. 
Rich  with  the  spouii  of  war ;  and  In  his  train, 
Afajr,  the  mighty  foe,  with  captive  chain, 
Tbroairb  the  exulting  wondering  crowd  la  led. 
With  execrations  loud  npon  his  head ; 
The  song  of  joy  through  every  rank  extends. 
One  shout  of  triumph  to  the  sky  ascends  I 
With  heat  of  conquest  flushed,  with  glory  blind 
Saul  is  extoIlM  above  all  human  kindf ; 
Nor  heeds  that  eye  oo  mortal  can  elude. 
That  arm  which  man  nor  angel  e*er  withstood; 
The  high  command  of  heaven  he  disobeys. 
To  gain  the  fleeting  breath  of  earthly  praise. 

But  Israel's  God  offended,  soon  appears. 
The  Great  Jehovah's  thunder  strikes  his  ears. 
And  quails  his  inmost  soul ;  be  pardon  sues. 
And  penitential  tears  his  eyes  suffuse  ; 
But  penitence,  alas !  Is  now  too  late. 
Rebellion,  his  dark  sin,  decides  his  fate ; 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  from  him  departs. 
And  consolation  now  no  more  imparts ; 
But  fiends  torment  where  peace  before  had  smiled, 
And  holy  calm  is  changed  to  tempest  wild. 
For  him  the  charms  of  nature  smile  in  vain  : 
While  fatness  drops  from  heaven  like  gentle  rain, 
And  milk  and  honey  flow  through  all  the  land  ; 
Earth's  choicest  treasures  opening  to  his  hand. 
Like  rose-buds  to  the  full  admiring  eye  ; 
And  joy  and  laughing  beauty  ever  nigh  ; 
His  heart's  consuming  with  a  fatal  blight, 
And  desolate  mid  scenes  so  fair  and  bright  1 
Day  has  no  joys  for  him,  nor  night  repose ; 
Light  falls  on*s  weary  eye,  and  darkness  shows 
No  horror  like  the  blackness  of  his  soul  I 
At  mirth  he  sickens,  and  the  sparkling  bowl 
Untasted  from  his  lips  he  daithes  down  ; 
Affection's  gentle  voice  uncouth  lii  grown  ; 
The  pomp  of  earthly  state  his  pride  but  mocks. 
And  his  rent  kingdom  like  a  spectre  shocks        , 
His  fancy ;  and  his  tortured  brain  now  reels 
Beneath  the  pressure  of  the  woe  he  feels  I 

But  there  were  seasons  when,  to  frenzy  wrought. 
He  felt  as  if  an  evil  spirit  sought 
To  drive  his  aouI  to  madness  ;  then  he  raved. 
And  tore  his  hair,  and  scarcely  could  be  saved 
From  self-destruction  ;  such  a  mighty  power 
The  demon  had  in  that  mo^t  fearful  hour  I 

One  time,  when  those  around  him  saw  his  soul 
Tortured  beyond  the  reach  of  all  control ; 
And  anxious,  thought  of  means  that  might  assuage 
His  still  Increasing  direful,  maddening  rage  ; 
They  trembling,  venture  to  approach  their  Lord, 
Beseeching  bim  to  listen  to  their  word 
Of  faithful  counsel— who  so  much  had  done 
To  sooth  and  comfort  him— to  send  for  one 
Who  on  the  harp  most  skilfully  did  play. 
And  peradventnre  charm  his  woes  away* 
With  voice  stentorious,  and  eager  eye,  ; 
He  them  desires  with  all  despatch  to  hie, 
Jn  quest  of  him  most  cunning  in  the  art. 
Who  might  relieve  his  terror-stricken  heart. 
From  the  tormentor's  power  his  mind  release. 
And  wake  once  more  his  troubled  soul  to  peace  ! 
They  quick  return  with  one  of  greatest  fame^ 
The  son  of  Jesse,  David  is  his  name  ;— 
A  youth  of  comely  person,  ruddy,  fair, 


Of  meefat  carriage,  modest  in  bis  air ; 
And  with  an  eye  that  spoke  a  soul  of  fire. 
Inspired  by  heaven  to  strike  the  sacred  lyre. 
With  power  to  harmonise  the  soul,  and  make 
The  tiger's  nature  of  the  lamb's  partake. 
Approaching  now,  with  bended  knee  he  falls 
Before  the  presence  of  the  King,  who  calls 
Aloud,  and  him  requests  without  delay. 
His  skill  to  try,  and  soothe  his  pangs  away. 

Bearing  his  own  loved  harp,  the  youth  behold  ! 
And  hear  him  sweep  the  strings,  now  only  bold  ; 
With  eyes  to  heaven  directed,  and  his  mind 
Absorbed  by  tones  he  struck,  bis  soul  refined 
To  highest  pitch  of  harmony,  and  his  nenres 
With  rapture  tremulous,  he  yet  preserves 
The  Mtrength  of  inspiration,  and  his  face 
Is  beaming  with  the  light  of  heavenly  grace ! 
Although  before  an  earthly  king  he  kneels. 
Awe  only  for  the  King  of  kings  he  feels  ; 
His  presence  now  he  only  knows,  nor  sees. 
Nor  feels  aught  else,  and  Him  alone  to  please 
Is  all  his  aim,  the  burden  of  his  song. 
The  language  of  his  harp,  and  of  his  tongue  ! 
The  heart  of  Saul  is  touched,  relaxed  his  brow ; 
His  features  settled  to  the  calm  of  woe. 
And  his  destruction  wild  subsides  to  rest : 
The  spring  of  feeling,  closed  within  his  breast. 
Is  opened  ;  now  the  genial  current  flows. 
And  that  sweet  boon,  the  joy  of  grief  bestows ! 
As  on  the  parching  earth  the  plenteous  rain. 
Descending,  makes  It  bloom  and  smile  again  ; 
So,  on  theheart  of  Saul,  the  tender  flood 
Of  harmony  refreshed  his  soul ;  the  bud 
Of  oeace  and  kind  returning  Joy  appears. 
And  brightly  glistens  through  the  mist  of  tears. 

At  lengtli  the  tide  of  feeling  back  recedes. 
And  reason's  calm  and  gentle  reign  succeeds  ; 
While  on  th'  enraptured  youth,  with  eye  Intent, 
He  gases  oft,  as  on  an  angel  sent 
From  heaven,  to  make  his  wounded  spirit  whole. 
And  pour  the  balm  of  peace  into  bis  «oul ! 
Affection  pleads,  and  vearns  within  his  heart;— 
The  minstrel  Is  not  sudfered  to  depart ;. 
David  he  loves,  and  in  his  court  retains. 
Who  favour  and  increasing  honour  gains. 
And  oft  resumes  his  heaven-instructed  lyre. 
To  yield  th'  al&lcted  king  his  heart's  desire. 

ROBBKT  StVLCS. 

BalTi  Pond  Road,  4ih  Fehruarp,  1831. 


THREE  SONNETS, 

ON  run  PAINTINGS  AT  THR  ALTAR  OV  BKEBSFOSD 
CHAPEL,  WALWORTH. 


THE  ASCENSION. 

Victorious  Conqueror  of  death  and  hell  I 

Omnipotence  is  centred  in  thy  name  ; 

What  mortal  eloquence  aright  can  telly 

The  majesty  of  thine  eternal  fame  ? 

Uprising  on  the  thunder-cloud  sublime  ; 

By  faith  we  see  thee  spurn  the  shores  of  time. 

And  gather  to  thyself  the  robes  of  light. 

And  sceptre  of  infinity  !  Cthlne  own. 

Ere  the  first  morning  chased  chaotic  night,) 

And  take  thy  seat  on  heaven's  embazoned  throne. 

Hark  1  hearil  ye  not  that  whelming  burst  of  praise, 

The  gratulations  of  the  sinless  throng  ? 

Archangel,  seraph,  saint,  unite  their  lays,— 

The  mighty  chorus  ef  Immortal  song  ! 


2.  THE  THREE  MARYS,  AND  THE  DEAD 

CHRIST. 

Elbct  and  holy  women  1  unto  whom 
The  blessing  of  a  Saviour's  grace  had  come. 
Well  might  ye  feel  a  more  than  mortal  throe 
Of  agony,  when  looking  on  Hi*  woe.  ■ 
'Tis  even  so  1  his  lips  are  mute  in  death. 
And  cold  the  dews  that  glitter  on  his  brow  ; 
The  eloquence  of  mercy  stirred  his  breath. 
But  all  is  hushed,  alas  !  in  silence  now  I 
Nay— gently  draw  aside  the  thorny  crown  ; 
For  yet  the  parple  stream  doth  trickle  down 
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Hit  farrowed  eheek ;  and  hide  those  tcMn, 
Warm  with  the  reeent  conflict  on  the  tree. 
Bre  tlie  third  twilight  dftwni,  the  morning  ttart 
Shkll  hf  nm  the  risen  God,  and  angeli  bow  the  knee. 

3.  THE  MOUNT  OF  TRANSFIGURATION. 

Pavilion  of  insafferable  light ! 

O'ereanopied  with  glory's  sable  shroads  ; 
Holy,  sabllme,  irradiated  height  1 

Bdged  all  aroand  with  fire-emblasoned  clonds ! 
Approach  with  awe!— Aerc  hallowed  feet  have  trod— 
And  tremble  in  the  presence  of  a  God  I 
There  stands  **  the  man  of  sorrows  :'*  yet,  behold. 

Unearthly  splendours  hare  enrobed  his  frame  ! 
Listen !— what  voice  was  that  which  erewhile  rolled 

Tbro'  yonder  dasxling  portico  of  flame  ? 
It  is  eooagh  I  the  favoured  Three  adore  ; 

The  man  of  sorrows  and  the  God  are  one  I 
Bow!  bold  blasphemer!  dare  not  question  more 

The  Father's  witness  to  bis  equal  Son ! 

Bbnjamiii  God«b. 
♦ 

A  RETROSPECT  OF  YOUTH. 

Oh  !  bright  were  the  days  of  my  youtb. 

As  tbey  rapidly  glided  away : 
When  my  heart  was  the  mirror  of  truth. 

And  ray  path  was  illumed  by  her  ray  :' 
When  I  knew  not  the  guile  of  the  world, 

Nor  saw  its  entieements^displayed. 
The  banner  of  hope  was  unfurPd, 

In  brightness  and  beauty  arrayed. 

And  I  deem'd  that  this  banner  alone 

Should  ever  move  over  my  head  ; 
That  my  heart  should  be  purity's  throne. 

And  vice  should  be  harmless  or  dead.— 
But  the  days  of  my  manhood  are  come. 

And  the  dream  of  my  youth-time  is  o'er  ; 
Disappointment  and  care  are  my  doom. 

And  my  trials  are  greater  and  more. 

Oh  I  bright  were  the  scenes  that  appear'd, 

Illusive,  alas  !  though  they  proved  t 
And  gladsome  the  hopes  that  I  rear'd. 

Though  they  drooped  as  their  soil  was  remov'd ': 
If  1  tasted  the  bitter  at  all. 

The  drop  would  en  value  the  sweet ; 
And  pleasure  was  there  at  my  call, 

I  fear'd  not— I  knew  not  deeeit. 

And  I  fancied  the  stream  of  my  life 

Would  ever  thus  calmlv  flow  on. 
Undisturbed  by  the  rapids  of  strife, 

And  of  passion's  storms,  for  there  were  none* 
Bat  the  days  of  my  manhood  are  come. 

And  the  dream  of  my  youth-time  is  o'er  ; 
Life's  current  is  whitened  with  foam. 

And  the  trumpets  are  loud  in  their  roar. 

Then  guide  me,  thou  God  of  my  sire ; 

My  errors  in  mercy  forgive : 
With  wisdom  and  virtue  inspire* 

In  faith,  hope,  and  love,  let  me  live : 
I,  poverty  ask  not,  nor  wealth. 

Lest  either  should  lead  me  astray : 
I  ask  not  for  sickness  or  health. 

But,  ah  I  for  thy  blessings  i  pray. 
Sheffield,  Rob  bbv  A.  Wb st. 

Review. — Journal  of  Voyages  and  Tra- 

veb,  by  the  Rsv.  Vanlel  Tyerman,  and 

George  Bennet,   Esq  ^  deputed,  from 

the  London  Missionary  Society,  to  visit 

their  various  stations  in  the  South  Sea 

Islands,  China,  India,  SfC,  between  the 

years  1821  and  1829:  compiled  from 

original  documents,   by   James   Mont-' 

gomery.    2  Vols,   Qvo.    pp,  586.  576. 

Westley  and  Davis,  London.  1831. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  our  eyes 

were  cast  oo  a  work  so  voluminous^  and 
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yet  so  very  interesting  in  al!  its  parts.  The 
title-page  indicates  that  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  matter  is  embraced,  that  the 
people,  manners,  and  customs,  to  which 
we  are  about  to  be  introduced,  are  diver- 
sified and  strange,  and  that  therefore  a  suc- 
cession, or  rather  a  continuation,  of  excite* 
ment  may  be  expected.  Nor  have  we 
been  disappointed ;  bur  anticipations, 
which  were  of  no  very  moderate  descrip- 
tion, have  been  fully  gratified.  We  ac- 
company the  author  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  Iiis  voyages  and  travels,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  sympathy  which  rarely  flags,  par- 
ticipate in  his  dangers,  and  rejoice  in  hid 
escapes. 

A  work  containing  nearly  twelve  hun- 
dred pages,  that  can  keep  alive  attention 
from  its  commencement  to  its  termination, 
must  be  above  the  common  order.  It 
must  not  merely  be  intrinsically  valuable  in 
itself,  but  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed must  be  of  that  peculiar  description, 
which  finds  a  mirror  in  every  r^er's 
mind.  Such,  however,  is  the  work  before 
us.  It  conducts  us  through  distant  oceans, 
presents  us  with  a  picture  of  savage  life, 
and  directs  our  attention  to  man  emerging 
from  hereditary  barbarism  into  semi-civi- 
lization, and  thence  assuming  the  dignity 
of  that  character,  which,  under  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  he  was  intended  to 
support.  We  pass  from  islands  to  con- 
tinents, and  survey  tribes  and  nations  in  all 
the  grades  of  character  and  habit,  which 
idolatrous  philosophy,  superstition,  and 
pagan  rites  can  impose.  We  contemplate 
the  human  mind  crouching  under  the 
mandates  of  despotism,  and  tormented 
with  horrors  arising  from  the  realities  of 
an  undefined  futurity,  and  then  pause  in 
astonishment  at  the  variations  through 
which  the  mental  energies  may  be  com- 
pelled to  sink,  or  induced  to  rise. 

In  one  great  field  of  his  inquiries,  the 
author  has  indeed  been  preceded  by  Mr. 
Ellis,' through  whose  Polynesian  Researches 
the  natives  and  productions  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  have  been  rendered  familiar  to 
our  views.  This  field,  however,  has  not 
been  exhausted.  A  sufficiency  of  original 
matter  remained  to  furnish  Mr.  Bennet  with 
a  plentiful  harvest.  In  reaping  and  glean- 
ing he  has  been  both  industrious  and  suc- 
cessful, and  his  readers  will  rejoice  in  having 
an  opportunity  of  feasting  on  his  ample 
stores. 

The  work  before  us  is  not  opposed  to 
that  of  Mr.  Eliis,  nor  has  it  been  written  to 
act  in  concert  with  it.  It  takes  its  stand 
on  neutral  or  independent  ground,  and  con- 
firms, by  a  kind  of  unintentional  coinci- 
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dence,  die  statements  alieadv  laid  before 
Um  public  by  Mr.  Ellis.  FrequenUy,  io. 
deed,  the  same  &cts  appear  io  new  .corobip 
nations,  and  under  varied  aspects;  and 
many  important  particulars  arise,  wliich 
imoart  new  features  to  the  people,  coontriesy 
ana  productions  which  are  docribed. 

It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  observe,  amidst 
this  diversity  of  statement,  this  variety  of 
delineation,  a  perfect  consistency  running 
through  both  works.  Ibis  harmony  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  veracity  of  their 
respective  authors.  Each  has  explored  the 
same  source ;  and  having  drawn  his  sup- 

Slies  from  the  fountain-head  of  information, 
le  fidelity  of  each  narrative,  so  far  as  any 
parallel  appears  between  them,  receives, 
from  this  mippy  concurrence,  the  genuine 
9tarop  of  truth. 

These  volumes  of  Mr.  Bennet  contain 
no  theories  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion. They  imbody  an  accumulation  of 
facts,  derived  from  actual  observation,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  present  a  lively  portrait  of 
the  customs  and  peculiarities  of  those  tribes 
and  nations  to  whom  they  apply.  TYie  in- 
cidental occurrences  interwoven  throughout 
the  narrative,  are  in  general  not  less  inte- 
resting than  the  relations  which  form  its 
details.  Combined  together,  they  impart  a 
degree  of  utility  and  entertainment  which 
neither  source  could  exclusively  supply.  We 
are  therefore  led,  from  the  whole,  to  con* 
elude,  that  if  genuine  information  respecting 
the  remote  portions  of  the  globe,  drawn  warm 
from  rational,  animal,  and  vegetable  life, 
can  render  a  publication  popular,  the  jour* 
nal  of  Mr.  Bennet  will  speedily  command 
an  extensive  circulation. 

In  support  of  the  preceding  observations, 
we  now  proceed  to  lay  some  extracts  before 

our  readers. 

SabitM  and  Customt  qf  NoHvm  tfNtm  South 

tValet. 

"When  one  diM  a  natural  death,  the  eorpte, 
•brooded  In  pieces  of  bark,  it  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  four  eroall  0rei  are  lighted  at  the  head  and 
feet  on  either  side.    A  frmve  is  scratched  op  In  the 

I  [round  and  another  Are  lighted  In  the  hole,  which 
8  allowed  to  barn  out ;  the  body  of  the  deeeased  !• 
then  laid  upon  the  ashes,' with  any  little  property 
whieh  belonged  to  him,— his  club,  bis  spear,  his 
•lothes,«-ana  the  earth  Is  heaped  ever  all.  But  if 
the  person  fell  In  war,  or  his  blood  was  shed  bv 
murder  or  chance-medley,  his  body  Is  not  buriea, 
but  burnt  to  dust.  Like  all  savages,  the  New 
Hollanders  use  their  women  cruelly.  They  get 
their  wives  by  Tlolenoe,  seising  them  by  storm,  or 
springing  upon  them  from  ambush— when.  If  the 
unfortunate  female  makes  any  resistance,  her  uq- 
courteous  suitor  knocks  her  down  with  his  waddv, 
(a  tremendous  cudgel,)  and  carries  her  off.  on  bis 
•boulders.  In  a  state  of  Insensibility,  with  the  blood 
•treamlng  fron^  the  lovO'tokens  which  be  has  in- 
flicted on  her.  Ever  afterwards  she  is  his  slave  ; 
at  meals  she  and  her  daughters  sit  behind  her 
busband  and  her  sons,  picking  the  bones,  or  gorging 
on  the  refuse  of  the  garbage  with  which  the  lordly 
sex  appease  their  gluttony,  and  which  ara  occasion- 
ally thrown  to  them,  as  d^gs  art  fed  to  a  poor 


man's  ftaiWIa  England.  Tbefrero«s,defonMd,afid 
diseased  ehfldrtn  are  often  killed  out  of  the  way, 
but  tbey  are  very  fond  «f  tboee  whom  they  rear. 
'  From  the  qnlek  and  eager  ezereise  of  their  eyee, 
in  seeking  for  their  prey,  they  are  exceedingly 
keen-sighted,  and  discover  biros  in  the  trees,  or 
venomous  reptiles  in  the  grass,  where  Europeans 
see  nothing.  Of  serpents  tbey  are  much  afraid, 
and  flee  from  them  as  from  death.  They  are  pro- 
portionately skilful  in  tracking  the  kangaroo,  the 
emu,  or  any  other  animal  over  the  grass,  which 
might  seem,  to  our  eyes,  as  undistnrbed  as  though 
Viriril*s  Camilla  herself  had  passed  over  it,  without 
bending  a  blade  or  shaking  the  dust  from  the 
blosom  of  a  flower.  They  follow  the  trail  of  their 
eonntrymen,  with  equal  sagacity  and  confidence, 
for  leagues  together,  through  woods,  and  over  wilds, 
apparently  as  printless  as  Uie  air  ;  and  when  once 
they  have  seen  the  foot-mark  of  a  European,  tbey 
never  forget  it,  but  can  instantly  reeognixe  the 
faintest  vestige  of  the  same.— >VoU  ii.  p.  164- 

A  Court  ofJtuiiei  in  the  South  Seat. 
'*  We  have  Just  witnessed  the  novel  scene  of  a 
court  of  Justice  here.  Hard  by  the  chapel,  there 
stands  a  magnificent  pnrau-tree,  round  about  and 
under  the  expanded  shade  of  which,  long  forms  for 
seats  were  flxed,  enclosing  a  square  of  about 
twenty-flve  feet  across.  No  pains  had  been  taken 
to  clear  the  ground,  which  happened  to  be  strewn 
with  loose  stones.  The  judges  took  their  places 
on  the  benches.  Most  of  these  were  secondary 
chiefs,  the  superior  ones  being  with  Poroare  at 
Tahiti.  They  were  handsomely  robed  in  purau 
mats  and  cloth  tibntas,  with  straw  hats,  and 
made  a  most  respectable  appearance.  There  were 
nearly  thirty  of  these ;  among  whom  one,  called 
Tapuni,  having  been  previously  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  tribunal,  was  distinguished  above  the 
rest  by  a  bunch  of  black  feathers,  gracefully  sur- 
mounted with  red,  in  bis  hat.  Hundreds  of  people 
seated  themselves  on  the  outside  of  the  square. 
Two  young  men  were  then  introduced,  who  sat 
down  quietly  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  These  were 
the  culprits :  they  were  charged  with  bavlnif  stolen 
•ome  bread-fruit.  Silence  and  earnest  attention 
prevailed.  Tapani  now  rose,  and  called  npon  the 
accused  to  stand  up,  which  tbey  immediately  did. 
He  then  stated  the  offence  for  which  they  were 
arraigned,  and  as  their  guilt  was  clear,  having 
been  detected  In  the  fact,  he  told  them  that  they 
bad  committed  rebellion,  by  breaking  the  law,  out- 
raging the  authority  of  the  king,  and  disgracing 
the  character  of  their  country.  One  of  the  young 
men,  hereupon,  frankly  confessed  that  he  had  per- 
petrated the  theft,  and  persuaded  bis  comrade  to 
share  with  him  the  crime  and  the  plunder.  Wit- 
nesses are  seldom  called  In  such  cases,  offenders 
generally  acknowledging  their  misdeeds,  and 
casting  themselves  on  the  Justice  of  the  oonrt  to 
deal  with  them  accordingly.  This  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  and  we  are  assured  that  it  is  so 
common  as  to  constitute  a  trait  of  national  cha- 
racter. A  brief  conversation  followed  among  the 
Judges,  respecting  the  vti/o,  or  punishment,  to  be 
Inflicted  on  the  youths,  as  they  were  that  faahapa, 
or  fuuad  guilty.  The  sentence  was  then  delivered 
by  the  president ;  this  was,  that  they  should  each 
build  four  fathoms  of  a  wall,  now  erecting  about  a 
plot  of  taro  ground  belonging  to  the  king.  In  such 
cases,  the  condemned  are  allowed  their  own  rea- 
sonable time  to  execute  the  task  required,  and  it 
generally  happens  that  their  friends,  by  permission, 
lend  them  assistance.  We  have  seen  an  aged 
father  helping  hit  son  to  perform  hard  labour  of 
this  kind,  which  musk,  nevertheless,  be  finished  to 
the  satisfaotioB  of  an  authorised  Inspector.  II  is 
remarkable,  in  the  administration  of  justice  here, 
that,  when  the  sentence  is  pronounced,  the  criminal* 
is  gravely  asked  whether  he  himself  agrees  to  It, 
and  he  generally  replies  in  the  affirmative.  There 
is  something  very  primitive  and  natriarchal  in  this 
simple  yet  solemn  form  of  conducting  triaU.**— 
Vol.  1.  p.  179. 

Among  the  incidental  occurrences  and 
relations  recorded  in  these  volumes^  the 
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foUowmg  aflfediiig  memorial  camiol  foil  to 
interest  every  reader.  On  board  the  brig 
ia  which  Mr.  Beonet  was  on  one  occasion 
sailing,  he  informs  us^  there  were  three 
captains  as  passengers  to  America,  one  of 
whom,  George  Pollard,  related  the  singular 
and  lamentable  story  of  a  former  shipwreck, 
which  is  subjoined : 

"  M J  flrat  vhipwrMk  wm  Ib  open  §€%,  on  tbo 
aOth  of  November,  1890,  near  tbo  equator,  abont 
IIS*>W.  long.  The  Teasel,  a  South  Sea  whaler, 
was  called  the  Bssez.  On  that  day,  as  we  were 
on  the  look  out  for  eperm  whales,  and  had  ae* 
tnally  struck  two,  which  the  boats'  crews  were 
following  to  secnre,  I  perceived  a  very  large  one 
—it  might  be  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long— rushing 
with  ffreat  swiftnese  through  the  water,  right 
towarcTs  the  ship.  We  hoped  that  she  would  turn 
aside,  and  dive  nnder.  when  ebe  perceived  snefa  a 
bulk  in  her  way.  Bnt  no !  tbo  animal  came  full 
force  against  our  stern-port :  had  any  quarter 
less  firm  been  struck,  the  vessel  must  have  been 
burst ;  as  it  was,  every  plank  and  timber  trembled 
throughout  her  whole  bulk.  ^ 

**  'Fhe  whale,  as  though  hurt  by  a  severe  and 
unexpected  concusefon,  shook  its  enormous  head, 
and  sheered  off  to  so  considerable  a  distance,  that 
for  some  time  we  had  lost  sight  of  ber  from  the 
starboard  quarter;  of  which  we  were  very  glad, 
hoping  that  ttie  worat  was  over,  Neaiiy  an  boar 
afterward*  we  saw  the  sameftsh— we  had  no  doubt 
of  this  from  her  size,  and  tfie  direction  in  which 
she  eame^making  again  towanls  na.  We  were 
at  once  aware  of  our  danger,  but  escape  was  inw 
possible.  She  dashed  her  bead  this  time  against 
the  ship's  side,  and  so  bfoke  it  in,  that  the  vessel 
tiled  rapidly,  and  soon  became  water-logged.  At  the 
second  shock,  expecting  ber  to  go  down,  we  low- 
ered our  three  noats  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
and  all  bands,  twenty  in  the  whole,  got  into  them-— 
seven,  and  seven,  and  six.  In  a  Utile  while,  as 
she  did  not  sink,  we  ventured  on  board  again, 
and,  by  scuttling  the  deck,  we  were  enabled  to  get 
ont  some  btsenit,  beef,  water,  ram,  two  textante, 
a  quadrant,  and  three  compasses.  These,  together 
with  some  rigging,  a  few  muskets,  powder,  &c.  we 
brooght  away  ;  an4,  dividing  the  stores  among 
our  three  small  crews,  rigged  the  boats  as  weU 
as  we  could  ;  there  being  a  compass  for  each,  and 
a  sextant  for  two,  and  a  quadrant  for  one,  bnt 
neither  sextant  nor  quadrant  for  the  third.  Then, 
initead  of  pashing  away  for  some  port,  so  amazed 
and  bewildered  were  we,  that  we  continued  sitting 
ki  oar  places*  gazing  upon  the  ship,  as  though  shi 
bad  been  an  object  of  the  tenderest  affection.  Oov 
eyes  eonld  not  leave  her,  till,  at  the  end  of  many 
hours,  she  gave  a  slight  reel,  then  down  she  sank. 
No  words  can  tell  our  feelings.  We  looked  at 
each  other — we  looked  at  the  place  where  she  bad 
•o  lately  been  afloat— and  we  «d  not  cease  to  look, 
till  the  terrible  conviction  of  our  abandoned  and 
perilous  situation  roused  us  to  exertion,  if  deli- 
veranee  were  yet  possible. 

"  We  now  consulted  about  tbe  course  which  it 
mifht  be  best  to  take— westward  to  India,  eastward 
loSoath  America,  or  Sontb-weetward  to  the  Society 
Isles.  We  knew  that  we  were  at  no  great  distance 
from  Tahiti,  but  were  so  ignorant  of  the  state  and 
lemper  of  tbe  inhabitants,  that  we  feared  weehonM 
be  devoured  by  cannibals,  if  we  cast  ourselvea 
on  their  mercy.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
make  for  Sooth  America,  which  we  computed  to 
be  more  than  two  thoneand  miles  dtetant.  Ae» 
cordingly  we  steered  eastward,  and,  though  for 
icveraT  days  harassed  with  sqnalls,  we  contrived 
to  keep  togeUier.  It  wae  not  long  before  we 
fsond  that  one  of  tbe  boats  bad  started  a  plank, 
which  was  no  wonder,  for  whale-boafs  are  all 
elinker  built,  and  very  slight,  being  made  of  half- 
faeh  plank  only,  before  pUning.  To  remedy  tbia 
alarming  defect,  we  all  turned  to,  and,  having 
emptied  the  damaged  boat  into  the  two  others,  we 
abed  her  lid*  as  well  as  we  oeuld^  and  inceeedad 


In  rtitoring  tbe  plank  at  tbo  bottonu  Through 
this  aeeidmit,  some  of  our  bisenit  bad  become  in- 
Jured  by  the  salt-water.  This  was  equally  divided 
among  the  several  boats'  crewi.  Food  and  water, 
meanwhile,  with  our  utmost  economy,  rapidly 
failed.  Oar  strength  was  exhausted,  not  by  ab» 
itinooee  only,  bnt  by  the  labears  which  we  were 
obliged  to  employ  to  keep  our  little  vessels  afloat, 
amidst  the  storms  which  repeatedly  assailed  us. 
One  night  we  were  parted  in  rough  weather ;  but 
though  the  next  day  we  fell  in  with  one  of  our 
companion-boats,  we  never  saw  or  heard  any  more 
of  tlie  other,  which  probably  perished  at  sea,  being 
without  either  sextant  or  quadrant. 

"  When  we  were  rednced  to  the  lest  pioch,  and 
ont  of  every  thing,  having  been  more  thso  three 
weeks  alMord,  we  were  cheered  with  the  sight' of  S 
low,  uninhabited  island,  which  we  reached  m  hope, 
bnt  were  bitterly  disappointed.  I'here  were  some 
barren  bashes,  and  many  rocks  on  this  forlorn  spot. 
The  onlv  provisions  that  we  could  procure  were  a 
few  biros  and  their  eggs ;  this  supply  was  soon  re- 
duced :  the  sea-fowls  vppwnd  to  have  been  fright- 
ened away,  and  their  nests  were  left  empty,  after  wo 
had  once  or  twice  plundered  them.  What  distressed 
us  most  wss  the  atter  want  of  fresh  water  ;  we  conld 
not  find  a  drop  any  where,  till,  at  the  extreme  veive 
of  ebb  tide,  a  small  vpnaw  was  discovered  in  the 
sand ;  but  even  that  was  too  scanty  to  afford  us  suf- 
ftcient  to  queneh  o«r  thirst  bofsre  at  was  covered  by 
the  waves  at  their  turn. 

"  llien  being  no  prospect  bat  that  of  starvation 
hers,  we  determined  to  put  to  sea  again.  Three  of 
oar  comrades,  however,  chose  to  remain,  and  we 
pledged  oaraelves  lo  send  a  vessel  to  bring  them  off, 
if  we  ourselves  should  ever  escspe  to  a  Christian 
port  With  a  very  small  morsel  or  biseuit  ftr  each, 
and  a  little  water,  we  again  ventured  out  on  th» 
wide  ocean.  In  the  coarse  of  a  few  days  our  pro- 
visions were  eonsnmed.  Two  men  died  ;  we  hsd  no 
other  alternative  than  to  live  upon  their  remains. 
These  we  roasted  to  dryness  by  means  of  fires  kin- 
dled on  the  ballast-sand  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  boate« 
When  this  supply  was  spent,  what  could  we  do  ?  Wa 
looked  St  sack  other  with. horrid  thooghte  in  our 
minds,  bat  we  held  our  tongues.  I  sm  sure  th^  wo 
loved  one  another  as  brotheiv  all  the  time  ;  and  yet 
our  looks  told  plainly  what  must  be  done.  We  cast 
lote,  and  the  fatal  one  fell  on  my  poor  cabin-boy. 
I  started  fbrward  ineluitly,  snd  cried  out, '  My  Isd, 
my  kd,  if  v*^  Jo»*t  Hie  ytm  Ut^  1*11  shoot  the  first 
msn  thst  touches  yon.*    The  poor  emaciated  boy 

teaiiated  a  moment  or  two ;  thes,  qaietly  laying  hia 
ead  down  upon  the  gunnel  of  the- boat,  he  said, 
'  /  /lie  it  at  wtU  a*  tatif  other!  He  was  soon  des- 
patched, snd  nothing  of  him  left.  1  think,  then, 
another  msn  died,  and  him.  too,  we  ate.  But  I  can 
toll  yon  no  more— my  head  is  on  fire  st  the  recol- 
lection—I  hardly  know  what  I  say*  1  forgot  to  say. 
'lat  we  had  pitted  company  with  the  second  l>oat 

ifore  now.   After  some  more  days  of  horror  and 

»spair,  when  some  were  lying  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  beat  uot  able  to  rise,  and  scsrcely  one  of  oa 
could  move  a  limb,  a  vessel  hove  in  sight.  We  were 
taken  on  board,  and  treated  with  extreme  kindness. 
Ike  second  lost  boat  was  also  picked  np  st  sea,  and 
the  survivors  saved.  A  ship  afterwsrds  sailed  in 
ssarch  of  our  companions  on  the  desohkto  island,  and 
brought  them  away." 

**  Captain  Pollard  closed  his  dreary  narrative  with 
saying,  in  a  tone  of  despondency  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  him  who  heard  it—*  After  a  time  I  found 
my  way  to  tbe  United  Stotee^  to  which  I  belonged, 
and  got  another  ship.  Ihat,  too,  I  have  lost  by  a 
second  wreck  off  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  I  am 
utterly  ruined.  No  owner  will  ever  trust  me  with  a 
whaler  again,  for  all  will  ssy  I  am  sn  unhtci]/  man.'  ** 
Vol.  ii.  2+-«9. 

Modes  ei  Limma  ememg  the  Ckmete* 

"  The  modes  of  living,  among  the  Chinese,  are  very 
dlflbreac.  according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the 
people  ;  but  the  extremes  of  luxury  snd  misery  are 
no  where  more  ludicrously  contrasted,  lliose  who 
can  afford  to  pnrchase  rare  and  ezpenuve  delicacies 
grudge  DO  cost  for  them,  as  is  proved  by  the  price 
paid  for  edible  birds*  neote  (glutinous  eomposiuons, 
formed  by  a  kind  of  swallow,  in  vast  clusters,  found 
in  caves  in  Uie  Klcobsr  snd  other  islands,}  five 
thoneand  dollars  being  soasstimes  given  for  a  pieol, 
weighing  one  hundreu  and  tbirty-tfiree  pounds  three- 
fnarters.  In  tbe  streete,  multitudes  of^meo  are  em- 
ployed in  prspsring  these  for  sale,  with  a  nair  of 
tweeaen  plueuog  from  them  every  hair,  or  fibre  of 
feather,  or  extaneoos  nrattor ;  and.  at  the  same  time, 
carefully  preserving  the  form  of  the  neste,  by  push- 
ing through  them  very  slender  slips  of  bsmboo. 
iUiarks'  fins  sre  highly  priasd.  and.  when  well-dried, 
they  fetoh  a  great  pnce.  The  becbe*de-Ta-roer  (a 
homd  losing  blaeOMa-akof,  fennerly  described,); 
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brooglit  from  tkt  Paette  Itlandi.  is  «bo  nomAiamlw 
MiMiMd  by  Chio«M  •pienras.   Bot,  wbil*  tlM  nea 


ftre  tkiM  •umpCiuMuly,  tb«  mais  of  tho  poor  solMiK 
on  the  TarieM  farbago.  Ilia  baada  of  Ibwia,  thair 
antraila,  their  net,  with  every  acrap  of  digeatibla 
animal  matter  —  earth>worma,  aea-reotilea,  of  all 
kinda,  rata,  and  other  Termfai.  are  greedily  deTOored. 
"We  haTe  noticed  lota  of  blaek  froga,  in  half  doaena. 
tied  together,  ezpoaed  for  aola  in  ahallow  tnnigba  off 
water.  We  have  aeen  the  hind-quarter  of  a  horaa 
hung  op  in  a  bntcher'a  ahop*  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  whole  leg  attached.  A  lodger  in  oar 
hotel  complaina  that,  hia  bed-room  being  orer  the 
kitchen,  he  ia  grieTonaly  annoyed  in  a  morning  by 
the  Aoiaca  of  doca  and  cata,  which  are  alaoghterinv 
below  for  the  aay*a  conaamptton— but  not  at  oar 
table.  Not  a  bone  nor  a  green  leaf  ia  erer  aeen 
In  the  atreeta :  aome  nae  or  another  la  found  for 
overy  thincr  that  woold  bo  refoaa  alaawhara.*'— 
Vol.  iL  p.  256. 


Review. —  The  History  and  Topography 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  wUh  a 
Series  of  Views,  Parts  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 
12.  By  John  Howard  Hinton,  A,M, 
Hinton.   London,  1831. 

In  a  preceding  number  of  the  Imperial 
Magazine,  we  reviewed  the  earlier  Parts  of 
this  splendid  work,  and  were  so  highly 
pleased  with  its  varied  ezcellenoes,  that 
more  room  was  appropriated  to  oar  remarks 
than  on  such  occasions  we  can  generally 
allow.  This,  however,  roust  now  become 
an  apology  for  the  comparative  brevity  of 
our  present  observations. 

So  far  as  the  work  has  proceeded,  every 
part  is  calculated  lo  gratify  the  expectations 
which  the  eariier  portions  excited.  The 
plates,  which  are  numerous,  are  of  a  supe^ 
nor  order.  The  designs  are  taken  both 
from  the  laboursof  art,  and  the  productions 
of  nature.  Each  subject  is  of  an  interesting 
character,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  is  executed,  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  artists  who  have  been  employed.  Both 
the  paper  and  the  letter.press  may  boldly 
solicit,  rather  than  skrink  from,  a  close 
examination.  The  pages  have  an  elegant 
aspect,  and  appear  to  be  free  from  typo- 
graphical error. 

Mere  embellishment  is,  however,  of  little 
importance,  when  compared  with  the  facts 
which  they  illustrate,  and  the  historical 
events  which  the  compiler  details.  The 
parts  now  under  examination  relate  chiefly 
to  the  early  history  of  the  States,  the  period 
and  manner  of  Uieir  settlement,  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  primitive  adventurers  were 
compelled  to  encounter,  and  the  foundations 
on  which  the  original  right  to  possession  rests. 
In  thislast  respect,  the  lustory  and  fate  of  many 
Indian  tribes,  or  nations,  are  involved.  To 
these  the  author  frequently  refers;  and  from 
every  circumstance  connected  with  this 
deeply  injured,  but  rapidly  diminishing 
people,  this  work  derives  an  additional 
raterest. 

The  early  settlement  of  colonies  is  always 
pregnant  with  original  occurrences,  whicli; 


though  insignificant  in  themselves,  are  big 
with  consequences  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  future  years.  In  these  we  perceive  the 
germs  to  which  momentous  effects  and 
results  may  be  distinctly  traced ;  and  hence 
may  be  inferred  the  necessity,  that  every 
historian  should  have  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance vrith  the  springs  and  sources  of  those 
movements  which  give  colouring  and  aspect 
to  the  character  of  nations,  when  they  rise 
into  maturity. 

To  these  primary  principles  the  author  of 
this  work  has  paid  commendable  attention, 
and  by  so  doing  he  has  laid  a  permanent 
foundation,  on  which  to  erect  his  super- 
structure, and  on  which  his  readers  may 
found  a  rational  expectation  that  their 
hopes  will  not  be  disappointed.  *  It  is  a 
work  of  great  promise,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  fear  any  deterioration  as  it  ad. 
vances  towards  completion. 

Nations  in  general  are  so  tardy  in  their 
growth,  that  the  links  which  unite  their 
infancy,  and  maturity  together,  lie  not  within 
the  range  of  an  individual  life.  With  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  case,  how- 
ever, assumes  a  veiy  different  aspect.  We 
have  seen  them  within  our  own  day  shak- 
ing off  the  trammels  of  subjection,  and 
assuming  the  character  of  independence: 
we  have  seen  that  independence  cherished 
by  the  fostering  hand  of  patriotism,  and 
we  now  behold  these  states  elevating  theic 
heads  among  the  most  powerful  and  most 
ancient  empires  of  the  world. 

Hiese  sources  the  author  has  carefully 
explored,  and  these  connecting  links  we 
can  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  distinctly 
trace ;  and  by  the  achievement  he  will  raise 
a  monument  to  his  own  fame,  in  some 
respects  corresponding  vrith  the  gloiy  of 
that  independence,  which  his  history  is  in- 
tended to  delineate. 

Review. — Family  Classic4U  Library,  Vol, 
X  VL  The  Characters  of  'Theophrastus, 
illustrated  by  Physiognomical  Sketches, 
12frao.fp.  175.    ra^.   LoJtdon,  1831, 

In  this  volume,  amusement  and  instruction 
are  so  happily  blended  together,  that  each 
derives  an  advantage  from  the  other.  The 
variety  exhibited,  and  the  exquisite  touches 
which  appear  in  the  author's  delineations 
of  character,  short,  pointed,  and  alwajrs  true 
to  nature,  confer  upon  it  a  superiority  of 
excellence,  which  few  works  can  boast.  The 
forcible  descriptions  of  the  author,  the  artist 
has  accompanied  with  physiognomical 
sketches,  in  which  the  soul  of  the  individual 
character  is  visibly  portrayed  in  the  linea- 
ments of  tlie  countenance.  In  number,  these 
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Sketches  amount  to  fifty,  and  in  some 
respects,  as  they  may  be  considered  bor- 
dering on  caricature,  perhaps  many  will  be 
inclined  to  question  the  fidelity  of  the  fea- 
tures ;  but  since  the  delineations  are  intended 
to  expose  what  is  either  blameable,  per- 
nicious, or  detestable,  in  human  nature,  the 
designer  may  be  fairly  tolerated  in  **  snatch, 
ing  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art/' 

Theophrastus  was  bom  at  £resus,  in  Les- 
bos,  nearly  three  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  107.  Connecting  the  period  in 
which  he  flourished  with  his  writings,  and 
comparing  his  descriptions  with  these  like- 
nesses, displayed  in  actual  life  by  similar 
characters  in  the  present  day,  we  cannot 
but  notice  that  the  lapse  of  twenty  centuries 
has  produced  no  change  in  human  nature. 
The  dissembler  of  this  author,  is  precisely 
the  dissembler  of  the  present  day.  And  if 
Theophrastus  had  lived  in  a.  d.  1831,  he 
could  not  hare  been  able  to  furnish  out  his 
descriptions  from  modem  subjects  with 
greater  accuracy. 

To  illustrate  these  preliminarjr  obser- 
vations, we  beg  to  introduce  the  following 
extracts;  leaving  every  reader  whom  they 
may  concern,  at  liberty  to  make  his  own 
application  of  the  characters  described. 

T%e  Garrutota. 
*'  Oarrulltv  i>  an  eflfusion  of  prolix  and  unpre- 
meditated di'scoarse.  The  garrnloue  man  hap- 
pening to  sit  beside  one  with  whom  he  has  ne  ac- 
quaintance, begins  by  reconnting  the  Tarious 
excellences  of  his  wife ;  then  be  says,  that  last 
night  be  dreamed  a  dream,  which  he  narrates  at 
length ;  this  leads  him  to  mention,  one  by  one,  the 
dlibes  that  were  placed  within  bis  reach  at  snpper. 
By  this  time  his  tongue  has  gained  Telocity  in 
going,  and  he  proceeds  in  a  loftier  strain :  *  Alas  I* 
•aitb  he, '  how  much  more  depraved  are  the  men  of 
our  times  than  were  their  ancestors  I  and  what  a 
price  has  com  fallen  to  now  in  the  markets !  and  how 
the  city  swarms  with  strangers !  By  the  time  the 
baecbanalia  are  over,  the  sea  will  be  covered  again 
with  ships:  should  it  please  Heaven, Jast  now, 
to  send  rain,  it  would  be  a  vast  blessing  to  the 
wheats.' 

-./'  Anon  he  announces  his  determination  to  farte 
hii  own  land  the  ensuing  year.  '  But  how  hard  is 
it,*  says  he, '  in  these  times  to  get  a  living  I  I  must 
tell  yon,  being,  as  I  perceive,  a  stranger,  that  it 
was  Damippns  who  displayed  the  largest  torch  at 
the  late  festival.  By  the  bye,  can  yon  tell  me,  now, 
bow  many  pillars  there  are  in  the  Odeum  i  Tester- 
day  I  was  sick :  hem !  What  day  of  the  month  is 
this?* 

**  If  yon  will  bear  with  a  fellow  of  this  sort,  he 
will  never  let  yon  go  ;  for  rather  than  talk  should 
fail,  he  will  inform  you  of  all  the  festivals  that 
happen  throughout  the  vear,  gravely  telling  you, 
that  in  September  is  celebratedthe  feast  in  honour 
of  Ceres;  in  October,  the  Apaturia;  the  rural 
Bacchanalia,  in  December;  and  so  forth.  But 
if  you  would  not  be  hurried  into  a  fever,  you  must 
•hake  him  off,  and  make  your  escape  as  fast  as 
possible.  In  truth,  it  is  bard  to  consort  with  those 
who  have  no  perception  of  what  is  proper,  either 
to  moments  of  relaxation,  or  to  hours  of  business.** 
-p.  14. 

The  Rustic. 

"  Rusticity  Is  an  unconscioasness  of  things  inde- 
corous.    The  rustic,  after  having  taken  an  offen- 


alve  drug,  forthwith  goes  into  company.  Smelling 
some  exquisite  perfume,  he  exclaims, '  'TIS  not  « 
whit  sweeter  than  a  spriv  of  thyme.'  The  shoes 
he  wears  are  too  large  for  bis  feet.  He  talks  in 
a  bawling  tone;  and  his  posture  as  he  sits  is 
indecent.  Distrusting  his  friends  and  nearest 
relatives,  he  converses  on  tlie  most  important  con- 
cerns with  bis  servants ;  or,  returning  from  the 
city,  he  reports  all  that  has  passed  in  council  to 
the  labourers  on  his  farm.  In  travelling,  he  ad- 
mires nothing  that  is  beautiful,  he  is  affected  by 
nothing  that  is  sublime  ;  but  if  be  encounters  an 
ox,  or  an  ass,  or  a  goat,  he  makes  a  halt,  and  stares 
at  it.  He  will  flleh  a  morsel  from  the  pantry  t 
devour  it  voraciously  :  then  swallow  a  dram ;  and 
withal  seek  to  conceal  the  theft  from  his  own  cook* 
maid :  at  another  time  he  will  grind  with  her  at 
the  mill,  and  himself  measure  out  the  day's  pro* 
visions  for  the  family.  During  dinner  he  throws 
morsels  to  the  domestic  animals  that  are  suffered 
to  range  through  the  house;  or  he  ruus  to  the 
door  when  any  one  knocks.  Instead  of  noticing 
his  visitor,  he  calls  the  house-dog  from  his  kennel, 
and,  holding  him  by  the  mussle,  exclaims,  'Here 
is  he  that  takes  care  of  bouse,  and  farm,  and 
family.'  When  he  receives  money,  he  affirms  it  to 
be  bad,  and  demands  that  it  may  be  changed.  If 
he  has  lent  a'^plough,  or  a  basket,  or  a  sickle,  or 
a  sack,  to  a  neighbour,  he  wakes  perhaps  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and,  remembering  the  loan,  will 
go  and  ask  for  it.  On  his.way  to  the  city,  he  accosts 
any  one  he  may  meet,  with  abrupt  questions ;— 
'  How  are  hides  selling  now  ?  and  what  is  bacon  in 
the  market  ?  Tell  me,  do  the  games  to  day  bring  us 
a  new  moon  ?*  and  then  be  adds, '  as  soon  as  I  get 
to  town  I  mean  to  be  shaved.*  This  man  sings 
aloud  while  he  is  in  the  bath  :  he  drives  nails  into 
his  shoes  ;  and  you  may  meet  him  with  a  ham  on 
his  shoulders,  which  he  has  bought  as  he  chanced 
to  pass  through  the  market.*'— p.  16. 
The  Pariimonioui, 

**  Parsimony  Is  an  excessive  and  nnreasonabia 
sparing  of  expense.  The  parsimonious  man  calls 
at  the  house  of  bis  debtor  to  demand  a  half-penny 
of  interest,  left  over  in  last  month's  payment.  At 
a  banquet,  be  carefully  notes  how  many  cups  of 
wine  are  drank  by  each  guest ;  and  of  all  the  oflfer- 
ings  to  Diana,  usual  on  such  occasions,  his  will  be 
the  least.  If  the  smallest  article  be  purchased  for 
bis  use,  however  low  may  be  the  price,  he  will  say 
it  is  too  dear.  When  a  servant  breaks  a  pot  or  a 
pan,  he  deducts  the  value  of  It  from  his  daily  allow- 
ance ;  or  if  his  wife  chances  to  lose  a  brass  button 
or  a  farthing,  he  causes  tables,  chairs,  beds,  boxes, 
to  be  moved,  and  the  wardrobe  to  be  hunted  ov^r 
in  search  of  it.  Whoever  would  deal  with  him 
roust  be  content  to  lose  by  the  transaction.  Bo 
suffers  no  one  to  taste  a  flg  from  his  garden  ;  nor 
even  to  pass  through  his  fields  ;  no,  nor  to  gather 
a  fallen  date  or  olive  from  the  ground.  He  inspects 
the  boundaries  of  his  farm,  to  assure  himseli  that 
the  hedges  and  fences  remain  in  their  places.  He 
demands  interest  on  interest,  if  payment  is  delayed 
a  day  beyond  the  appointed  time-  If  he  gives  a 
public  dinner  to'hls  ward,  he  carves  out  a  scanty 
portion  for  each,  and  places  his  allowance  before 
every  guest.  He  goes  to  market,  and  often  returns 
without  having  purchased  a  single  article.  He 
strictly  charges  his  wife  to  lend  nothing  to  her 
neighbours  ;  no,  not  even  a  little  salt,  nor  a  wick 
for  a  lamp,  nor  a  bit  of  cummin,  nor  a  sprig  of 
marjoram,  nor  a  barley  cake  nor  a  fillet  for  the 
victim,  nor  a  wafer  for  the  altar  :  '  for,'  saith  he, 
'  these  little  matters  put  together  make  a  great 
sum  In  the  year.* 

*'  In  a  word,  you  may  see  the  coffers  of  this 
fellow  covered  with  mould  ;  and  himself,  with  a 
bunch  of  keys  at  his  girdle,  clad  in  a  scanty  garb, 
sparingly  anointed,  shorn  to  the  scalp,  and  slipshod 
at  noon  :  and  you  may  find  him  in  the  fuller's  shop, 
whom  he  is  charging  not  to  spare  earth  In  clean- 
ing his  cloak,  that  it  may  not  so  >oon  require  dress* 
slog  again.'*'p.  31. 

TAc  Detractor. 

'*The  Detractor  utters  not  a  word  that  does  not 
betray  the  malignancy  of  bis  soul.    If  he  is  asked 
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— vhmt  tort  of  m  pcrsoo  !•  raeh  a  on«  ?  h«  repUft 
•s  if  tb«  ouui't  fVMalofy  bad  been  reqaired  :  Ab, 
I  know  bin :  hi*  father'i  name  was  at  tint  Sosiaa  ; 
a  name  befittiof  hit  aerrile  eoDditioo  ;  it  waa  while 
be  serred  aa  a  common  aoldier  that  he  aeqaired  the 
name  of  Soaiatratoa :  some  time  aflerwarda  he  waa 
Inacribed  among  the  dtisena  of  Uie  lower  order. 
A  a  to  bla  mother,  ihe  waa  a  nobU  ThraeimM,  ae 
doobt,  for  women  of  her  •ori  are  aeconated  naMe 
in  that  eoantry.  The  man  hlmaelf  ia  aocb  aa  hia 
origin  would  lead  one  to  aappoae — be  ia  the  verieat 
ecoaodrel  alive.'  Then  be  adda,  in  explanation  of 
what  be  aaid  of  tiie man*a  mother,*  Theae  Thracian 
women  practiae  every  aort  of  oatrage  on  the  high* 
way.' 

"  If  he  cornea  into  company  where  a  neigbboar 
ia  defamed,  he  preaently  talcea  the  lead  in  the 
eoHTeraation  :~'  Yea/  he  begina,  '  there  ia  not  a 
being  on  earth  I  deteat  ao  much  aa  the  man  yoa 
are  apeaking  of :  hia  looka  are  enough  to  condemn 
bim  :  waa  there  erer  aoch  a  Tillaia  ?  yoa  may  take, 
aa  a  apecimen  of  hia  character,  what  I  know  to  be 
a  fact,— that  be  ordinarily  aeada  hia  wife  to  market 
with  three  half-pence  to  bay  proviaiona  for  the 
whole  family ;  and  that  be  obligee  her  to  bathe  in 
cold  water  in  the  depth  of  winter.' 

**  The  moment  any  one  leavea  the  company,  the 
detractor  faila  not  to  introduce  aome  tale  to  hie 
diaadvantage  ;  nor  ia  there  any  one  of  hia  frienda, 
or  any  member  of  hia  family,  who  eaeapea  the 
acourge  of  hia  toagae :  be  wiU  erea  apeak  ill  of 
the  dead.** 


Review. — Famify  CUuskal  Library.  No. 
XV.  iMitus,  Vol.  V.\2mo.  pp.  352. 
Colbum^  London.  1831. 

To  the  general  Christian  reader,  this  volume 
will  be  found  more  interesting  than  either 
of  the  preceding,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Tacitus ;  because  it  treats  of  numerous  events 
recorded  in  scripture^  and  furnishes  an  in- 
valuable evidence  on  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy. The  siege  of  Jerusalem,  its  internal 
commotions,  vicissitudes,  and  final  ovei^ 
throw,  find  also  in  these  pages  an  ample, 
and  deeply  interesting  detaiL  A  few  ex- 
tracts will  supersede  the  necessity  of  any 
further  observations. 

**  Portenta  and  prodiglea  announced  fbe  rain  of 
the  city  :  bat  a  people,  blinded  by  their  own  na- 
tional luperttltion,  and  with  rancoar  defeating 
the  religion  of  other  states,  held  it  unlawfal  by 
TOWS  and  Tictims  to  deprecate  impending  danger. 
Swords  were  seen  glittering  in  the  air ;  embattled 
armies  appeared,  and  the  temple  was  illuminated 
by  a  stream  of  light  that  issued  from  the  bearens. 
The  portal  flew  open,  and  a  voice  more  than  human 
denounced  the  immediate  departure  of  the  gods. 
There  was  heard  at  the  same  time  a  tumultuous 
and  terrific  sound,  aa  if  superior  beings  were 
actually  rushing  forth.  The  impression  made  by 
these  wonders  fell  on  a  few  only  :  the  multitude 
relied  on  an  ancient  prophecy,  contained,  as  they 
believed,  in  books  kept  by  tbe  priests,  by  which 
it  was  foretold,  that,  in  this  very  juncture,  tbe 
power  of  the  East  would  prevaiT  over  the  nations, 
and  a  race  of  men  would  go  forth  from  Judea,  to 
extend  their  dominion  over  tbe  rest  of  the  world." 
—p.  20. 

It  is  an  event  which  the  worid  will  never 
cease  to  deploie,  that  tbe  remaining  portion 
of  Tacitus,  describing  this  awful  catastrophe, 
and  its  calamitous  results,  should  be  irre- 
coverably lost.  He  describes  the  city,  the 
temple,  the  people,  their  courage,  means 


of  defence,  internal  oommotioDS,  and  tb« 
preparations  made  to  sobdne  them,  with 
all  the  perspicuity  and  digni^  §a€  which 
kua  writings  have  been  so  long  and  so  justly 
distinguisbed ;  but  having  brought  us  to 
the  commencement  of  the  siege,  the  lemaia- 
ing  portion  of  his  narrative  disappears  ;  and, 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  we  aie  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  other  authority,  from  which 
tbe  foAiowing  passages  are  selected. 

"  A  dreadfal  famine  laid  waste  the  etty.  The 
atreeta  were  eovered  with  the  dead  and  tbe  dying  ; 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  atretched  forth  their 
hands  for  sustenance,  and  expired  in  tbe  act :  tbe 
woanded  aoidiers  periahed  for  want  of  relief; 
ahridta,  and  groana,  afld  lamentations  resounded 
in  every  Quarter  :  the  surviving  wretebes  envied 
tbe  fate  of  thoae  who  died  flrat :  they  iived  only  to 
prolong  their  miaerv,  fixing  their  eyea  on  tba 
temple,  and  invoking  death  to  end  their  woes.  Tbe 
rltea  of  aepnlture  were  neglected.  It  waa  neeea- 
aary,  however,  to  remove  tbe  dead  bodies.  Siaoa 
and  John  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  down  tba 
steep  inU  the  lower  city.  Titaa  went  to  view  tbe 
nnbappy  victima,  aa  they  lay  la  beapa  ooider  tbe 
walla.  Shocked  at  a  aceoe  ao  melancholy  and 
affecting,  he  lifted  op  hia  handa  to  heaven,  and 
ealled  tbe  goda  to  witneas.  that  be  waa  net  tbe 
cmaae  of  theee  dreadfal  ealamitiea.**— fi»  61. 

The  destruction  of  the  temple  is  thui 
described : 

**  Tbe  eriea  of  tbe  dying,  and  the  sboata  of  the 
▼ietora,  reverberated  by  tbe  aorroaadinir  waUsb 
ftlled  tba  plaoe  with  dreadfal  aproac.  The  ordera 
of  Titas  and  his  officers  were  no  longer  beard. 
The  Jfewa  in  some  parte  fought  with  frantic  obeti. 
naey.  Numbera  in  deapair  tied  to  the  aanetaary. 
There  the  falae  prophet*  atill  aaaured  them  that 
the  Lord  of  hoats  was  on  their  side.  In  that 
instant  the  beaiegera  forced  the  gatea.  The  massy 
gold  and  glittering  ornaments  inapired  them  with 
new  ardour.  The  love  of  plunder  conspired  with 
revenge,  and  Titua  exerted  himself  in  vain  to 
reatrain  their  fury.  One  of  tbe  aoldiera  mounted 
to  the  top  of  the  portico*  and  threw  a  combustible 
weapon,  which  clung  to  the  wood-work,  and  set 
fire  to  the  whole  building.  Tbe  Jews  aaw  that 
all  was  loat,  and,  in  their  laat  agony,  aent  forth 
the  groan  of  an  expiring  people.  Titoa  withdrew 
f^om  the  scene  of  desolation,  lamenting  that  hia 
efforta  to  save  the  place  were  without  effect.  Aa 
be  paased  along,  word  was  brought  to  him  that 
a  number  of  priests  stood  on  the  outside  wall,  im- 
ploring him  to  spare  their  lives.  '  It  is  too  late/ 
said  Titus, '  the  priests  ought  not  to  survive  their 
temple.'  He  retired  to  Fort  Antonia,  and  there 
beholding  the  conflagration,  and  lifting  ud  hia 
handa  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  '  The  God  o'f  tbe 
Jews  has  fought  againat  them :  to  him  we  owe  our 
victory.'*'— p.  58. 

In  addition  to  those  portions  of  this 
volume  which  relate  to  the  Jews,  it  contains 
the  manners  of  the  Germans,  the  life  of 
Agricola,  and  a  dialogue  concerning  oratoiy. 


Review.— 7%e  Sunday  library^  ^tu  By 
the  Reo.  T.  F.  Dibdin.  Vol  IL  l^mo. 
pp.  330.  Longman^  London,  1831. 

This  vohime  is  ornamented  with  a  respect* 
ably  looking  portrait  of  Bishop  Forteos, 
from  whose  pen  the  two  leading  articles- 
have  been  selected.  The  others  which 
follow,  are  from  divines  of  no  mean  cele* 
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britj  in  the  otablahed  dmich ;  and  those 
which  sure  intended  to  complete  the  leries, 
will  be  drawn  from  the  same  common 
tooroe.  Hie  selectioiis  do  not  appear  alto- 
gether in  the  character  of  aermons,  though 
they  have  avowedly  been  taken  lirom  com- 
positions of  this  descriptioo.  The  truths 
which  they  contain  are  evidently  of  vast 
importance^  being  of  a  practical  nature, 
ana  inculcating  duties,  the  discharge  of 
which,  all  must  allow  to  be  incumbent  on 
such  as  deserve  the  Christian  name. 

We  cannot,  hovfever,  avoid  observing, 
that  the  distinguishing  doctrines  inculcated 
in  the  gospel,  do  not  sustain  in  them  that 
prominent  character,  which  might  be  both 
desired  and  expected.  The  fell  of  man, 
the  necessity  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  the 
reali^  of  an  atonement,  and  its  influential 
eflScacy  on  the  souls  of  men,  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  its  transforming  power, 
producing  effects  that  can  flow  from  no 
other  source — are  branches  of  evangelical 
religion,  on  which  we  could  have  wished 
that  these  worthy  divines  had  more  strenu- 
ously and  unequivocally  insisted.  We  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  any  of  these 
gospel-truths  are  denied;  they  are  rather 
omitted,  than  rejected;  and  the  allusions 
to  them  seem  to  arise  more  from  impli- 
cation than  from  tacit  recognition. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  many 
theological  writers  inculcate  what  they  call 
evangelical  principles,  at  the  expense  of 
practical  goaUness.  Dreading  to  be  legal, 
th^  become  antinomians ;  and  having  sunk 
into  this  destructive  abyss,  they  stand  fiist 
in  the  liberty  wherewith  they  fancy  Christ 
has  made  than  free.  This  diabolical  heresy 
makes  Christ  the  minister  of  sin,  and  wraps 
the  unconverted  sinner  in  the  imaginary 
robe  of  his  imputed  righteousness.  A  more 
fool  and  loatteome  p^tilence  never  afflicted 
the  Christian  church. 

Contrasted  with  this  nuisance,  we  cannot 
hot  rejoice,  that,  in  these  volumes,  the  prac- 
tical part  of  genuine  religion  is  steadily  and 
rationally  enforced;  and  we  entertain  no 
doubt,  that  in  the  subsequent  volumes 
evangdical  truths  will  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  partial  deficiency  of  which  we 
now  complain.  To  the  full  development 
of  the  Christian  system,'  both  branches  are 
csKnttally  necessary,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  absence  of  either,  the  whole  is  mutilated, 
and  its  purposes  are  defeated.  Faith  and 
works  are  necessary  to  the  utility  of  each 
other;  and  it  is  only  when  we  behold  them 
united  on  permanent  principles,  that  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  illuminates,  vrarms, 
ttid  fertilizes  the  moral  world  with  his  en- 
Uvening  beams. 


Review.-— TAe   Tour  of  the  Holy  Land^ 

4rc.  with  an  Appendix,    By  the  Rev. 

Bjoberi  Morehead,  D.D,    12mo.    pp. 

283.     SM^)kin  and  Marshall,  London. 

1831. 
To  Jews  and  Christians  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Palestine,  and  its  adjacent  coun- 
tries, contain  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  globe.  In  wandering  through  its 
forioro  and  half-depopulated  regions,  sur- 
rounded by  monuments  rendered  venerable 
by  their  antiquity,  and  sacred  by  innumer. 
able  associations  connected  with  memora- 
ble persons,  transactions,  and  events,  a 
thousand  solemn  reflections  obtrude  them- 
selves on  the  mind,  and  in  pleasing  melan- 
choly we  recall  departed  days,  and  sigh 
over  the  instability  of  earthly  grandeur. 

Rising  in  elevation,  we  seem  to  behold 
the  fiat  of  Omnipotence  verifying  the  word 
of  prophecy,  and  transmitting  the  memo, 
rials  of  his  justice  and  power  to  each  suc- 
ceeding generation,  warning  the  nations  to 
take  an  example  by  the  scenes  of  desola- 
tion which  they  are  called  to  witness. 
What  has  already  happened,  may  again 
occur.  Similar  causes  may  be  expected 
to  issue  in  similar  effects ;  and  those  that 
are  wise  will  learn  a  lesson  by  the  painful 
contemplation. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  an  infidel  to 
visit  Palestine  without  suspecting  the  vali- 
dity of  his  speculations.  The  phenomena 
obvious  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  are 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  and,  on  com. 
paring  what  he  perceives,  vrith  the  delinea- 
tions and  predictions  of  holy  writ,  he  can- 
not but  perceive  the  finger  of  God  in  all. 
The  scenes  which  he  beholds  are  .too  com- 
plicated and  singular  to  be  ascribed  wholly 
to  natural  causes ;  and  even  should  this  be 
admitted,  the  predictions  of  prophecy,  ope- 
rating in  strange  concurrence  with  them, 
acquire  strength  by  the  means  adopted  to 
dispense  vrith  their  interference. 

Of  those  interesting  regions,  many  ac- 
counts have  been  recently  published  in  va- 
rious forms,  but  every  new  survey  develops 
something,  which  previous  examinations 
had  overiooked,  ana  calls  the  fading  glory 
fresh  agam  to  our  remembrance.  Acting  on 
this  principle,  Mr.  Morehead  has  compiled 
his  present  work  from  various  sources  which 
are  allowed  to  be  authentic,  and,  by  the 
arrangement  of  his  materials,  and  the  dia- 
logue  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to 
the  reader,  has  completed  a  pleasing  and  an 
interestir)g  volume.  One  of  its  principal 
designs  is,  to  establish  facts,  and  then  to 
bring  them  into  contact  vrith  revelation,  so 
that  the  truth  of  the  latter  being  corrobo- 
rated by  the  unquefetionable  existence  of  th^ 
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former,  tha  woikings  of  God  may  appear 
conspicuous  in  all. 

With  the  dialogue  style  we  are  by  no 
means  fascinated.  Much  time  is  wasted  in 
preliminary  remarks  and  introductory  obser- 
vations. It  also  betrays  something  like 
contrivance,  which,  in  a  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion, never  ought  to  be  introduced,  in 
solemn  historical  narrative,  whatever  is 
gained  by  art,  b  more  than  lost  in  the  sur. 
mises  of  fiction  to  which  it  gives  birth.  To 
this  we  may  apply  the  old  proverb,  **  Good 
wine  needs  no  bush.'' 

The  Appendix,  occupying  about  forty 
pages  in  small  type,  is  full  of  thrilling  in- 
terest. The  journalist  evidently  wrote  from 
observation;  and  in  plain  but  forcible  lan- 
guage, he  records  what  he  felt,  and  what  he 
saw.  His  descriptions,  though  short,  are 
animated ;  and  the  life,  which,  without  any 
effort,  is  diffused  throughout  the  narrative, 
fully  compensates  for  its  brevity. 

To  the  young  classes  of  readers  this  book 
will  he  round  very  agreeable.  It  com- 
presses much  information  within  a  narrow 
compass,  and  is  calculated  to  awaken  a 
desire  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  varied  scenes  which  it  describes. 


Review. — A  Manual  of  Religious  In- 
•    ttruction  for  the  Young,  Sfc,  4"C.     By 

the  Rev,  Robert  Simton,  M,A,  12mo. 

pp,  384.  Duncan.  London,  1831. 

Mb.  Simson,  in  his  preface,  disclaims  all 
pretensions  to  originality  in  this  work.  It 
is  avowedly  a  compilation ;  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  contents,  he  candidly 
acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  the  labours 
of  Dr.  Alexander. 

.  But  from  what  source  soever  the  materials 
may  have  been  derived,  most  of  them  are 
of  sterling  character,  and  promise  fair  to  be 
of  great  practical  utility.  The  volume  com- 
prises the  sacred  history  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  dispensations ;  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, deduced  from  miracles,  predictions, 
and  their  accomplishments ;  and  an  epitome 
of  the  internal  evidence,  that  a  system  of 
such  sublime  moral  purity  must  have  come 
from  Grod. 

In  what  is  denominated  ''An  accurate 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,*^ 
the  dogmas  of  Calvinism  make  their  ap- 
pearance, dressed  up  indeed  in  a  new  coat, 
the  old  one  having  become  both  shabby 
and  unfashionable.  Ttie  more  offensive 
part  is,  however,  rather  concealed  than 
removed ;  and  he  who  peeps  beneath  the 
flowing  garment  by  which  it  is  hidden,  will 


soon  discover  that  def(Nrmity  is  Hot  to  be 
removed  by  any  attire. 

For  these  peculiarities  in  Mr.  Simson's 
views,  we  can,  however,  readily  make  all 
due  allowance,  and  also  for  a  certain 
phraseology,  which  appears  to  be  inse- 
parable from  them.  Yet  we  cannot  avoid 
regretting,  that  they  should  have  been  intro- 
duced into  a  manual  of  religious  instruction, 
and  thus  become  blended  with  truths  of  the 
most  unequivocal  character. 

The  history  of  the  sacred  dispensations 
contains  a  beautiful  analysis  of  revealed 
truth ;  and  the  evidence  deduced  in  favour 
of  the  Christian  religion,  fix)m  miracles, 
predictions,  and  internal  excellence,  is  both 
strong  and  convincing.  **  An  address  to 
the  young,''  with  which  the  volume  con- 
cludes, imbodies  much  wholesome  and 
affectionate  advice,  which  the  pupils  would 
do  well  to  follow,  and  reduce  to  practice. 


Review. — A  JVeaiise  on  the  Nature  and 
Cautes  of  Dfmbt  in  Religious  Questions, 
SfcSfcSfC,  12mo.pp,194,  Longman, 
London,  1831. 

Tars  work  is  entitled  to  more  attention 
than  we  can  devote  to  it ;  but  let  it  once 
become  known,  and  the  extent  of  its  circu- 
lation will  furnish  the  best  testimonial  of 
its  worth.  To  originality  it  neither  does 
nor  can  make  much  pretension ;  yet  the 
anonymous  author  has  displayed  sin  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  complicated 
subject  to  which  he  has  turned  his  thoughts. 

it  is  not  from  the  apex  of  a  pyramid, 
but  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  that  his 
surveys  are  taken ;  and  the  questions  to  be 
investigated  are  generally  examined  in  this 
elevated  region.  Of  the  common  mecha- 
nical methods  of  treating  such  subjects,  we 
find  scarcely  any  traces.  On  most  occasions 
the  author  has  an  eye  to  their  rationality, 
and  his  quotations  are  from  some  of  the 
master  spirits  of  the  world. 

The  doubts  examined  are  the  doubts  of 
scepticism,  and  the  solutions  are  those  which 
philosophy  supplies.  The  vices  which  are 
generated  in  an  unhallowed  spirit,  the  author 
strips  of  their  delusive  varnish,  and  ratio- 
nally states  the  pernicious  consequences  to 
which  they  lead.  Of  sterling  works,  written 
avowedly  to  combat  the  sceptical  phi- 
losophy of  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  others  of 
similar  character,  Uie  list  furnished  will  be 
of  essential  service  to  those  who  may  have 
been  tainted  with  the  moral  poison ;  and 
where  that  has  not  been  the  case,  these 
publications  may  operate  as  preventives, 
when  antidotes  are  not  wanted. 
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RsviEW.— 2%e  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.^  By 
Dr.  Lardner,  Vol.  XVI.  Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovery,  Vol.  III.  \2mo. 
pp»  384.     LongmaUf  London,  1831. 

This  work  is  so  well  known,  that  little  more 
need  be  said,  than  to  announce  the  appear- 
ance of  any  new  yolume  in  the  series. 
This  is  the  third  of  Maritime  and  Inland 
Discovery,  which  will  complete  this  depart- 
ment. It  contains  an  epitome  of  voyages 
and  travels,  undertaken  and  accomplished 
by  various  adventurers  of  different  nations, 
in  comparatively  modem  times,  without 
being  confined  to  any  particular  portion  of 
the  globe.  A  selection  is  made  of  all  that 
is  interesting  and  important,  excluding  what 
might  be  deemed  the  tediousness  of  un- 
necessary details.  The  following  brief  ex- 
tracts wUl  place  this  volume  in  a  favourable 
light. 

*  Natives  of  Van  IHeman't  £an4.— Wb11«  the 
Rngliih  remained  here,  they  were  agreeably  iiir- 

frised  by  a  visit  from  some  of  the  natives,  who, 
n  their  abject  misery,  rooted  indolence,  and  sta- 
pidity,  appeared  to  be  on  an  eauality  with  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Puego.  Their 
most  comfortatUe  dwellings  were  the  trunks  of 
large  trees  hollowed  out  by  fire.  They  appeared 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  art  of  fishing  ;  not  a  single 
canoe  was  seen  on  their  whole  coast.  Their  chief 
sabsistence  was  derived  from  small  birds  and  shell, 
fish,  which  they  collected  along  the  shore.'* — p.  71. 
'*  Shipwrtck  of  La  Perouie.^The  natives  denied 
that  they  had  attacked  and  killed  the  crew  of  one 
of  the  ships  ;  nor  was  Captain  Dillon  able  to  find 
any  confirmation  of  the  report,  which  he  had  beard 
from  the  Tucopians.  that  the  skulls  of  the  ship- 
wrecked strangers  were  preserved  in  a  public 
baildinf  called  the  ipirit-koute  :  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  hostility  of  the  islanders  to  the  French, 
who  it  appears  were  obliged,  while  they  remained 
on  the  island,  to  entrench  themselves  with  wooden 
palisades,  arose  not  from  wanton  barbarity,  but 
from  the  belief  that  the  strangers  were  preter- 
natural beings,  or  spirits  of  the  sea.  That  their 
habitual  ferocity  was  irritated  by  supertition, 
is  rendered  likely  from  the  accounts  which  they 
give  of  the  French,  whom  they  describe  as  con- 
versing with  the  sun  and  the  stars  by  means  of  a 
long  stick,  thus  obviously  alluding  to  the  business 
of  the  observatory.  The  cocked  hats  of  the  French, 
perhaps,  misled  them  into  the  belief  that  their  noses 
were  a  yard  long.  Their  description  of  the  sen- 
tinels was  not  less  ludicrous  ;  for  they  represented 
them  as  men  standing  on  one  leg,  and  nolding  a 
bar  of  iron  in  their  hands." 

"  FaXe  9f  La  PeroiMtf.— When  Captain  Dillon 
arrived  in  Paris,  in  February  1828,  with  the  relics 
<>f  the  French  expedition,  he  was  graciously  re- 
ceived by  Charles  X.,  who  liberally  recompensed 
his  toils  with  a  pension  of  4000  francs.  Count 
'^esseps,  who  had  quitted  the  expedition  of  La 
Perouse  at  Kamtschatka,  recognised  the  guns  and 
the  millstones  as  resembling  those  which  were  on 
hoard  the  French  frigates  ;  the  carved  backboard, 
also,  he  believed  to  belong  to  the  Bonssole  ;  the 
armorial  bearings,  engraved  on  the  bottom  of  a 
silver  candlestick  included  among  the  relics,  were 
at  the  same  time  recognized,  by  the  expert  genea- 
logist. Sir  William  Bentham.  to  be  those  of  Colig- 
non,  who  was  botanist  on  board  the  same  frigate. 
Thus  it  appears  likely  that  the  Boussole,  with  La 
Perouse  himself,  was  thrown  upon  the  ridge,  while 
^Astrolabe  and  all  her  people  sank  in  deep  water. 
What  became  of  the  unfortuate  commander,  after 
he  left  Manieolo,  it  Is  impossible  to  conjecture.*' — 
ptlll. 
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Review. — Lardner*8  Cabinet  Cyclopedia, 
VoL  XV IL  Hydrostatics  and  Tneu- 
matics.  t2mo.  pp.  353.  Longman.  Lon^ 
don.  1831. 

Of  this  volume,  our  best  recommendation 
will  be  a  few  extracts  from  its  pages ;  but 
where  every  article  is  both  entertaining  and 
useful,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  selection.  In 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  weather, 
every  reader  is,  however,  so  far  interested, 
that  the  following  observations  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  can  hardly  fail  to  prove 
gratifying : — 

"  The  most  Immediate  use  of  the  barometer  for 
scientific  purpobes  is,  to  indicate  the  amount  and 
variation  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.^  These 
variations  being  compared  with  other  meteorologi- 
cal phenomena,  form  the  scientific  data  from  which 
various  atmospheric  appearances  and  effects  are 
to  be  deduced. 

"  The  fluctuation  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 

f there  being  observed,  in  connexion  with  changes 
n  the  state  of  the  weather,  a  general  correspon* 
dence  is  supposed  to  prevail  between  these  effects. 
Hence  the  barometer  has  been  called  a  weather- 
glast.  Rules  are  attempted  to  be  established,  by 
which,  from  the  height  of  the  mercury,  the  coming 
state  of  the  weather  may  be  predicted,  and  we 
accordingly  find  the  words  "  Rain,"  '•  Fair," 
'*  Changeable,*'  "  Frost,*'  &c.,  engraved  on  the 
scale  attached  to  common  domestic  barometers,  as 
if,  when  the  mercury  stands  at  the  height  marked 
by  these  words,  the  weather  is  always  subject  to 
the  vicissitudes  expressed  by  them.  These  marks 
are,  however,  entitled  to  no  attention  ;  and  it  is 
only  surprising  to  find  their  use  continued  in  the 

ftresent  times,  when  knowledge  is  so  widely  dif- 
nsed.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  be  ranked  scarcely 
above  the  vox  $tellarum,  or  astrological  almanack. 
'*  Two  barometers,  one  near  the  level  of  the  river 
Thames,  and  the  other  on  the  heights  of  Hamp- 
stead,  will  differ  by  half  an  inch  ;  the  latter  being 
always  half  an  inch  lower  than  the  former.  If  the 
words,  therefore,  engraved  upon  the  plates  are  to 
be  relied  on,  similar  changes  of  weather  could 
never  happen  at  these  two  situations.  But  what 
Is  even  more  absurd,  such  a  scale  would  inform  us 
that  the  weather  at  the  foot  of  a  high  building 
such  as  St.  Paul's,  must  always  be  different  from 
the  weather  at  the  top  of  it. 

"  It  is  observed,  that  the  changes  of  weather  are 
indicated,  not  by  the  actual  height  of  the  mercury, 
but  by  its  change  of  height.    One  of  the  most 

?reneral,  though  not  absolutely  invariable,  rules  is, 
hat  when  the  mercury  is  very  low,  and  therefore 
the  atmosphere  very  Hght^  high  winds  and  storms 
may  be  expected. 

"  The  following  rules  may  be  generally  relied 
upon,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent ; — 

*'  1.  Oenerally,  the  rising  of  the  mercury  indi- 
cates the  approach  of  fair  weather ;  the  fiUling  of  it 
shews  the  approach  of  foul  weather. 

"  2.  In  sultry  weather,  tlie  fall  of  the  mercury  in- 
dicates coming  thunder.  In  winter,  the  rise  of  the 
mercury  indicates  frost.  In  frost,  its  fall  indicates 
thaw  ;  and  its  rise  indicates  snow. 

*'  3.  Whatever  change  of  weather  suddenly  fol- 
lows a  change  in  the  barometer,  may  be  expected 
to  last  but  a  short  time. — Thus,  if  fair  weather 
follow  immedfately  the  rise  of  the  mercury,  there 
will  be  very  little  of  it ;  and  in  the  same  way,  if 
foul  weather  follow  the  fall  of  the  mcKury,  it  wilt 
last  but  a  short  time. 

"  4.  If  fair  weather  continue  for  several  days, 
dnring  which  the  mercury  continually  falls,  a  long 
continuance  of  foul  weather  will  probably  ensue  ; 
and  again,  if  foul  weather  continue  for  several 
days,  while  the  mercury  continually  rises,  a  long 
succession  of  fair  weather  will  probably  succeed.  . 

*•  6.  A  fluctuating  and  \insettied  st"** '"  ♦**•  »"*- 
curlal  column  indicatei  cbangeab^ 
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**  Tbe  domestie  barometer  woald  become  a  moeb 
hiore  osefal  instrament,  if,  instead  of  the  words 
Qsaally  eng^rared  on  the  plate,  a  abort  list  of  the 
bf  it  eatablii«hed  ruley,  such  as  the  abote,  accom- 
panied it,  which  might  be  either  engraved  on  the 
J  late,  or  printed  on  a  card.  It  woald  be  right, 
owever,  to  express  the  rales  only  with  that  degree 
of  probability  whicli  obnervatlon  of  past  pheno- 
aiena  has  Justifled.  There  is  no  role  respecting 
these  effects,  wtiich  will  hold  food  witli  perfect  cer« 
taioty  in  every  case." 


BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  BOOKS. 

1.  The  Manners  and  Customt  qf  the 
Jews,  and  other  Nations  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  (Religious  Tract  Society,  London,) 
is  a  decent  little  work,  which  canies  the 
reader  over  an  extensive  field,  and  intro- 
duces him  to  modes  of  life  which  Europe 
never  saw.  The  information  thus  imbodied 
and  communicated,  is  derived  from  the 
authority  of  scripture,  and  the  testimony  of 
modern  travellers.  It  is  a  mark  oF  divine 
providence,  that  eastern  customs  undergo 
scarcely  any  variation  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
Hence,  the  statements  of  the  Bible  made 
three  thousand  years  since,  are  exemplified 
by  an  appeal  to  fact  in  the  present  day. 
Many  wood-cuts  adorn  this  volume. 

2.  A  School  Treatise  on  Ancient  Geo* 
graphyy  upon  a  New  Plan,  by  Joseph 
Gay,  Junior,  (Joy,  London,)  is  adapted 
for  the  seminary,  and  it  will  be  found  ser- 
viceable in  families.  Of  such  works  the 
principal  utility  is,  to  know  the  ancient 
names  of  people,  and  boundaries  of  places, 
now  distinguished  by  modern  appellations. 
From  the  volume  before  us  this  information 
may  be  satisfactorily  obtained. 

3.  Sketches  of  Genius,  and  other  Poems, 
by  D.  Corkindale,  (Robins,  London,)  may 
amuse  the  author's  friends,  but,  beyond 
these,  many  readers,  adopting  one  of  his 
lines,  will  perhaps  exclaim^  "Tis  sad  to 
dine  on  chop-house  miseries.'' 

4.  An  Inquiry  concerning  Baptism,  S^x, 
by  Sylvanus,  (Palmer,  London,)  thus  tell9 
its  own  tale :  "  We  may  rest  assured,  from 
God's  most  holy  word,  that  water  baptism 
is  by  no  means  essential  to  salvation^ 
Timothy  was  never  baptized — John  himself 
was  never  bapli:^ — the  thief  on  the  cross 
was  never  baptized — thousands  of  converts 
under  St.  Paul's  ministry  were  never  bap- 
tized, and  yet  these  have  all  joined  tlie 
company  of  the  spirits  of  the. just  made 
peifect.''  Such  splashes  as  these  will  break 
the  scum  which  is  apt  to  gather  over  the 
baptismal  pond. 

5.  Four  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sabbath,  4*c.  by  Henry  Forster  Burder, 
D,  D.,  (Westiey,  London,)  embrace  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  at  the  creation, 
what  is  .contained  iii  the  decalogue^  th^ 


change  of  the  day,  mi  the  due  obttummot 
of  it.  Of  the  divine  origin  and  conliiiued 
oUigation  of  this  glorious  institution,  the 
proo&  adduced  by  Mr.  Burder. never  can 
be  denied,  while  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
records  is  allowed.  On  the  change  from 
the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the 
common  arguments  are  adduced  ;  but  all 
must  allow  that  the  evidence  is  only  cir- 
cumstantial and  probable.  The  spirit^ 
however,  in  which  this  portion  of  our  time 
is  kept  holy,  is  of  greater  consequence  than 
the  day.  In  favour  of  this,  the  author 
appears  triumphantly  successful. 

6.  An  Litroductiofi  to  Medical  Botany, 
4'C.  by  Thomas  Castle,  F.  L,  S,,  (Cox, 
London,)  now  appears  in  an  improved 
condition.  In  December  last,  the  former 
impression  passed  under  our  review,  and  by 
the  favourable  recollection  retained,  we 
were  disposed  to  hail  this  with  pleasant 
feelings.  Nor  have  we  been  dtsappointed. 
The  attention  paid  by  Mr.  Castle  to  botany, 
in  connexion  with  medicine,  is  creditable 
to  his  talents,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  re- 
warded with  its  due  meed  of  encourage- 
ment and  praise. 

7.  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Nos.  77,  78, 
and  79,  contains,  as  usual,  some  horrible 
details  of  brutal  conduct  exercised  by  the 
colonial  tyrants  over  their  defenceless  and 
unhappy  slaves.  In  England  the  laws  protect 
horses  and  other  beasts ;  but  in  the  colonies, 
where  the  administratiou  of  justice  is  en* 
trusted  to  wretches  who  are  strangers  to 
humanity,  the  negro  Uves  and  dies  without 
a  friend. 

8.  A  Philosophical  Estimate  of  th$ 
Controversy  respecting  the  Divine  Hu* 
manity,  by  John  Abraham  Heraud, 
(Fraser,  London,)  refers  to  the  late  ferment 
which  the  supposed  heresy  of  Mr.  Irving 
called  into  existence.  During  a  few  weel^ 
it  occasioned  a  considerable  stir ;  but,  like 
many  other  subjects,  awakening  fierce  con- 
tention for  a  season,  it  appears  to  have  lived 
its  day  and  sought  repose.  That  Mr.  Irving 
is  disposed  to  express  himself  ia  strong, 
and  sometimes  unguarded  terms,  no  one 
acquainted  with  either  .  his  preaching  or. 
writings  can  doubt.  This  philosophical  esti- 
mate of  the  controversy  will,  we  suspect,  be 
found  too  refined  for  common  apprehension, 

9.  The  Documents  and  Correspondence 
in  the  Christian  Observer,  on  the  alleged 
Miraculous  Cure  of  Miss  Fancowt^ 
(Hatchard,  London,)  relate  to  the  sudden 
and  apparently  miraculous  cure  of  a  young 
lady  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  who  had 
for  several  yeais  been  a  cripple.  Her  friends 
consider  her  recovery  as  an  act  of  divine 
mercy  in  answer  to  prayer ;  but  the  authoi^ 
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of  tills  pain]^1i)et  vicfws  it  ss  the  eflect  of 
ekcMettient  This  muc^  is  clear,  that  an 
mstanfaneous,  a  notaMe  and  marvellous 
twt  was  wrought  without  any  visible  means, 
and  it  will  perhap  require  more  credulity 
to  believe  that  simple  excitement  was  its 
eaose,  than  faith  in  the  divine  power  to 
assign  it  to  the  agency  of  God.  We  by  no 
means  consider  that  the  writer  has  been 
successful  in  his  attempt. 

10.  The  Family  Baptist,  4'C*  ^c.,  by 
George  Newbury,  (Westley,  London,)  goes 
over  the  old  ground,  rendered  bare  by  the 
multitude  of  travellers,  who,  having  floun- 
dered in  this  morass,  havie  escaped  with 
scarcely  a  dry  garment.  The  author  ad- 
vances nothing  new,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  much  time  should  be  spent  on  a 
subject,  by  no  means  essential  to  salvation. 

11.  Cambrian  Svperstitiontf  comprising 
Ghosts,  Omens,  Witchcrafts,  Traditions, 
S^.  of  the  Principality,  by  W.  Howelis, 
(Longman,  London,)  being  a  book  which 
dealH  in  the  marvellous,  will,  therefore, 
always  find  readers.  The  author  does  not 
give  his  relations  as  facts,  but  as  subjects 
of  tradition  and  popular  belief.  Every 
country  has  its  legendary  tales,  which  amuse 
by  creating  an  excitement.  This  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  Welsh  wonders ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that,  in  romantic  extravagance,  the 
tales  can  equal  the  productions  of  Ireland. 

12.  Twenty-two  Short  Discourses  upon 
Scripture  Passages,  by  Charles  Hubbard, 
(Hatchaid,  London,)  are  intrinsically  ex- 
cellent, entering  into  the  spirituality  of  our 
most  holy  religion,  and  inculcating  expe- 
rience, faith,  and  practice.  Tliis  unpretend- 
ing volume  contains  more  sterling  and  use- 
ful truth,  than  many  a  splendid  tome,  de- 
corated with  ecclesiastical  titles,  and  charged 
five  times  jive  shillings. 

13.  Lectures  on  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
by  William  Thorn,  (Holdsworth,  London,) 
^pears  before  us  in  the  seventh  edition. 
This  is  an  honour,  which  works  pretending 
to  utility,  but  deficient  in  what  they  promise, 
♦Cfv  rarely  attain.  The  author  views  the 
sabbath  under  its  various  dispensations,  and 
proves  the  institution  to  be  of  divine  ap. 
^intment,  and  of  lasting  obligation.  Ob- 
jections urged  against  its  observance,  he 
nanfully  meets,  on  the  grounds  of  antiquity, 

reral  concurrence,  and  practical  utility. 
b  an  elaborate  treatise,  written  with 
iftdionate  simplicity,  and  its  seven  editions 
pfove  that  it  has  been  favourably  received ; 
W,  We  may  add,  not  more  so  than  it 
deserves. 

14.  A  Treatiu  on  the  Natural  and 
Ch€rmcal  Property  of  Water,  S^c.,  by 
J^ahstm  Boothj   (Wightman,    London,) 


places  this  necessary  of  human  life  before 
tis  in  a  more  transparent  state  than  the  in- 
habitants of  London  are  ever  allowed  to 
drink  it.  The  purity,  pollution,  and  che- 
mical properties  of  water,  in  various  places^ 
and  under  varied  impregnations,  the  author 
distinctly  examines,  and  points  out.  The  re- 
searches displayed  in  this  work  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  reasonableness  of  the  author's 
observations  entitles  them  to  much  respect. 
In  addition  to  the  history  and  analyses 
of  medicinal  and  other  waters,  which  thi^ 
volume  contains,  we  should  have  been 
glad  if  the  author  had  furnished  some  simple 
tests,  by  which  the  purity,  or  different  im- 
purities, of  water  might  be  detected. 

15.  The  Essay  on  «  The  Signs  of  Con- 
ifersion  and  Unconversion,  in  Ministers  of 
the  Church,  to  which  was  awarded  tht 
Premium  of  a  Society  in  1811,  by  th6 
Rev.  Samuel  Charles  JVilks,  M.A.,  (Hatch- 
ard,  London,)  contains  such  prominent 
and  discriminating  marks,  that  no  ond 
can  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  or  find 
them  blended  in  the  same  individual.  The 
result  says,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon."  Mr.  Wilks  follows  the  minister 
in  his  private  and  public  character,  in  his 
closet  and  his  pulpit,  in  his  family  and 
among  his  parishioners,  in  his  doctrines  and 
manner  of  enforcing  them,  and  makes  the 
whole  the  criterion  of  his  intrinsic  worth. 

16.  Objections  to  Unitarian  Christie 
anity  Considered,  by  WiUiam  ElUry 
Channing,  D.D,,  (Hunter,  London,)  is  a 
small  pamphlet,  written  as  an  apology  for 
the  Unitarians.  The  author  intimates  that 
their  principles  have  been  misrepresented, 
that  they  advocate  all  the  moral  duties  in- 
culcated in  tiie  gospel,  and  only  reject  dog- 
mas which  have  no  real  foundation  in  the 
word  of  God.  The  pamphlet  contains 
nothing  that  is  new,  and  scarcely  places  any 
thing  that  is  old  in  a  new  light. 

1 7.  The    Bury  Me  Mies,  adapted  for 

Public  and  Family  Worship  ;  an  esteemed 

piece  J  "  Resolve,    composed  and  arranged 

for   the    Voice,    Organ,    Piano,  4'C>   by 

W.  J.  White,  (Bates,  London,)  are  cer- 
tainly net  discreditable  to  the  author, 
whose  aim  is  to  promote  good  congrega- 
tional singing.  Mr.  White  is  already  known 
to  the  public,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that 
these  compositions  will  advance  him  in 
their  esteem,  and  increase  between  them 
the  already  subsisting  harmony. 

18.  Address  of  Earl  Stanhope,  Presim 
dint  of  the  Meaico^Botanical  Society ,  for 
the  Anniversary  Meeting,  Jan.  16,  1831, 
(Wilson,  London,)  presents  to  the  public  a 
luminous  display  of  botanical  knowledge. 
It  states  the  nedical  virtues  of  plants,  b"  ' 
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and  roots,  hitherto  but  little  known  in  this 
country,  and  illustrates  their  efficacy  in 
cases  of  hydrophobia,  and  the  poisonous 
bites  of  serpents.  The  society  ofieis  a  gold 
medal  for  the  best  essay  on  any  vegetable 
that  shall  be  employed  with  success  in  the 
cure  of  hydrophobia,  and  a  silver  medal  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
any  indigenous  plant  but  imperfectly  known, 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

19.  Frayer  the  bett  Refuge  in  Trouble^ 
a  Sermon^  by  WiiUam  Robinson,  (Mason, 
London,)  furnishes  us  with  a  cursory  glance 
at  God*s  dealings  with  his  people  of  old,  and 
at  the  defence  and  protection  which  they 
experienced  while  trusting  in  him.  From 
these  premises,  the  author  infers  our  duty  to 
confide  in  God  under  every  trouble,  from  a 
conviction  that  he  will  either  avert,  remove, 
or  enable  us  to  bear  the  evil.  It  is  a  plain, 
rational,  common-sense  discourse. 

20.  A  Good  Refuge  in  Bad  Times, 
(Book  Society,  Lon<K>n,)  like  the  preceding 
article,  directs  the  reader  to  put  his  trust  in 
God.  The  advantages  resulting  from  this 
reposing  confidence,  in  seasons  of  distress,  is 
illustrated  by  several  affecting  incidents. 
The  author's  reasonings  are  well  supported 
by  scripture^  and  by  the  warmth  or  exhor- 
tation. 

21.  The  Time  of  Trouble,  a  Sermon, 
preached  before  the  House  ^  Commons, 
A.D.  1655,  by  the  Rev,  Edward  Rey- 
noldst  D,D.,  (Tract  Society,  London,) 
would  not  have  been  now  reprinted  if  it  had 
not  imbodied  some  superior  excellences. 
These  may  be  found  in  the  fervour  of  its 
piety,  the  cogency  of  its  reasoning,  and  the 
vigour  of  its  language. 

26.  Portraits  of  the  Royal  Family,  by 
J.  P.  Hemms,  (Harding,  liondon,)  exhibit 
another  series  of  elegant  penmanship,  by 
Mr.  Hemms,  whose  former  efforts  of  genius, 
and  command  of  hand,  we  have  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  notice.  These  superb 
sheets  contain  portraits  of  all  the  male 
branches  of  the  royal  family.  Of  their 
fidelity  in  likeness,  we  can  only  judge  by 
comparing  them  with  other  portraits  of  the 
same  illustrious  individuals,  and  so  far,  in 
most  of  them,  we  can  trace  a  strong  resem- 
blance. It  is,  however,  by  the  beauty  of 
the  penmanship  that  the  reader's  attention 
will  be  chiefly  attracted,  and  this,  in  all  its 
bold  and  almost  invisible  strokes,  as  well 
Ska  in  the  varied  forms  of  the  letters,  is  of 
the  most  superlative  character.  Hemms 
may  rival  Hemms,  but  with  this  exception, 
these  specimens  may  be  pronounced  ini- 
mitable. 

27.  Sermons  on  the  Death  of  the  late 
Rev,    Robert    Hall,  by  J.  F,^  Mursell, 


(Hamilton,)  Joseph  Hughes,  A.  M.  (Holds- 
worth,)  J.  K  Giles,  (Bagster,)  Bosworth, 
(Westley,)  Thomas  Swan,  (Hamilton, 
London,)  all  evinoe  how  highly  the  late 
Mr.  Hall  was  esteemed,  and  how  sincerely 
his  death  is  deplored.  Into  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  thoe  five  discourses  we 
have  no  intention  to  institute  an  inquiry. 
In  each  we  could  easily  find  some  dis- 
tinguishing excellence,  but  their  authors 
are  not  ri^ds :  and  we  are  fully  persuaded 
that  they  have  not  written  to  court  the 
paltry  hectic  of  applause.  The  occasion 
was  great  and  solemn,  and  this  solemnity 
each  author  has  endeavoured  to  infuse  into 
his  discourse,  and  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  his  hearers.  Of  death,  in  connexion 
with  its  concomitants  and  effects,  they  have 
taken  distinct  but  appropriate  views,  and 
adverted  to  the  subject  of  their  discourses 
in  the  varied  peculiarities  of  his  superior 
talents,  and  the  amiable  features  of  his 
christian  character.  In  each  sermon,  the 
pious  reader  will  find  much  to  gratify  his 
mquiries,  and  to  stimulate  a  desire  that 
he  may  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  that  his  last  end  be  like  that  of 
Robert  Hall. 

28.  Third  Quarterly  Report  of  the 
Frotestant  Colonization  Society  of  Ire^ 
land,  (Courtney,  London,)  has  a  noble 
object  in  view,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
title-page.  It  aims  at  the  welfare  of  the 
Irish,  and,  if  liberally  supported,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  productive  of 
much  good  to  the  Irish  peasantry. 


BEMARKS    ON    THE    CIIARACTEE   OP 
KLOPSTOCK. 

A  PRINCIPAL  ingredient  in  the  cup  of 
earthly  bliss,  arises  from  the  union  of  two 
hearts,  so  constituted  by  nature  and  refined  by 
education,  as  to  impart  pleasure,  and  com- 
municate delight  to  each  other,  in  the  retired 
privacy  of  the  domestic  circle.  It  is  thiswhidi 
cheers  the  otherwise  tedious  and  disconsolate 
hours  of  affliction  and  distress;  that  alle- 
viates the  pressure  of  misfortune ;  tliat  tends 
to  dissipate  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life ; 
and  in  some  measure  to  brighten  the  dark 
and  repulsive  prospect  which  surrounds  <he 
precincts  of  the  grave. 

But  it  is  only  in  some  few  instances,  that 
we  see  the  comparatively  uninterrupted  hap- 
piness in  the  wedded  life  practically  exem- 
plified. The  main  hinderances  which  msike 
such  frequent  discord  in  the  married  state, 
and  conjugal  harmony  so  seldom  realized, 
is,  because  there  is  too  much  needless  jea- 
lousy, and  a  studied  attempt  to  thwart  the 
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wishes,  and  bias  the  opinionsy  of  each  other;  gination;  and  when  engaged  in  any  aiduous 

petty  iaxAis  are  often  magnified  into  enor-  task,  that  requires  an  uncommon  exertion  of 

mous  crimes;  peace  becomes  expatriated  the  fecultiesy  perfaapSy  from  this  source  is 

from  under  their  roof ;  misery,  with  hatred,  derived  some  of  the  most  blissful  emotions 

succeeds;  and  alienation  of  affection  follows  allotted  to  roan  while  On  earth, 

in  its  train.     But  how  pleasing  is  the  con-  Intellectual  endowments  in  women,  are 

trast,  when  we  have  an  opportunity  pre-  always  destined  to  fascinate  and  command 

sented  to  us,  of  observing  such  interesting  respect  with  men  of  intelligence  and  sense, 

objects  as  those  who  have  elicited  these  few  far  more  than  what  mere  exterior  beauty 

remarks  ;  their  extreme  paucity  invests  them  can  produce ;  because  the  former  is  fitted 

with  attractions  of  no  common  kind  in  our  to  survive  in  undecaying  loveliness,  when 

eyes ;  they  appear  like  some  verdant  spot,  the  latter  has  become  tarnished  and  faded 

enamelled  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  amid  in  the  lapse  of  years.    But,  from  what  we 

universal  sterility,  where  the  grizly  genius  can  gather  from  his  poems  written  upon 

of  desolation  asserts  his  power.  this  excellent  and  gifted  woman,  and  from 

Of  all  the  characteristic  sketches  of  do-  the  concurrence  of  other  sources  of  infor- 

mestic  harmony,  affection,  and  fidelity,  that  matiop,  nature  had  bestowed  on  her  con- 

I  ever  perused,  there  is  none  which  sur-  siderable  personal  charms,  added  to  extreme 

passes  that  which  subsisted  between  Klop-  delicacy,  sensibility,  and  tenderness^  which 

stock,  the  great  German  author,  and  his  her  published  letters  fully  indicate.    With 

consort,  the  lovely  Meta.    It  is  one  of  the  such  a  companion  and  helpmate,  it  was 

most  singularly  beautiful  and  graceful  pic-  next  to  impossible,  but  that  an  individual 

tures  of  perfect  cordiality,  joined  with  the  so    situated  must   have    been    peculiarly 

most  unfeigned  love,  innocence,  and  purity,  blessed,  and  ardently  attached  to  her  whom 

that  can  possibly  be  detached  from  the  che-  he  espoused. 

quered  scenes  of  human  life,  to  be  held  up  to  Thus,  these  two  amiable  and  affectionate 
rivet  the  attention,  and  fix  the  imitation  of  beings  sojourned  on  earth  together,  in  the 
man,  so  as  to  copy  its  beauties,  to  aim  at  bonds  of  mutual  love  and  reciprocal  regard, 
its  excellences,  and  to  impress  its  lineaments  delighting,  animating,   and  cheering  each 
in  permanent  colours  on  the  memory ;  while  other  in  their  progress  through  this  unquiet 
under  this  terrene  economy, — while'' subject  world.    The  vnfe  of  this  great  and  good 
to  all  the  frailties  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  man  died  some  years  previous  to  himself; 
Their  minds  appear  to  have  been  blended  in  but,  by  his  own  express  desire,  he  was  in- 
the  most    sympathetic    union,  and    their  terred  in  the  same  grave  along  with  her  whom 
tempers  to  have  amalgamated  in  such  a  he  loved  ;  so  that  it  might  very  appropriately 
manner  that  there  existed  but  little  alloy,  be  said,  "  in  death  they  were  not  divided." 
Hence,  the  low  and  vulgar  cavils,  which  Their  attachment,  though  separated  for  a 
common  and  baser  minds  frequently  engage  time  by  the  wide  and  cheerless  Jordan  of 
in  with  such  eager  ferocity,  were  entirely  death,  (the  grave  being  not  the  final  termi- 
excluded ;  discord  never  uttered  its  dolorous  nation  of  their  happiness,  but  the  medium 
sounds  within  their  habitation,  and  jealousy  by  which  they  attained    to  the  ultimate 
never  entered  on  their  peaceful  retreat.  completion  of  their  felicity,)  was  still  inse- 
They  possessed  a  certain  affinity  of  mind,  parable  and  indissoluble,  in  that  sense  of 
and  congeniality  of  taste,  foi  studious  habits  the  word  to  which  the  apostle  applies  it, 
and  mental  pursuits,  which  Ihade  the  literary  when  he  says, ''  though  absent  in  body,  yet 
labours  in  which  he  engaged  much  more  present  in  spirit."    Absorbed  in  the  plea»- 
pleasant  and  delightful,  when  he  knew  she  mg  anticipation  that  she  was  completely 
felt  an  equal  and  corresponding  interest  in  happy,  and  that  her  pure  spirit  hovered 
the  theme  which  engn^sed  his  attention,^  near  him,  tended  materially  to  diminish 
and  occupied  his  thoughts.    For  the  task  the  intensity  of  his  grief,  and  to  console 
of  criticism,  in  pointing  out  inaccuracies  him  for  the  deprivation  he  had  sustained, 
and  suggesting  emendations,  she  was  well  At  last,  in  a  good  old  age,  he  died  the 
qualified ;  and  in  this  respect  her  assistance  death  of  the  righteous,  *'  with  an  hope  full 
was  invaduable,  from  the  delicacy  of  her  of  immortality,"  and    his    remains  were 
taste,  the  solidity  of  her  judgment,  her  varied  attended  to  the  grave  by  the  highest  official 
and  extensive  learning,  and  the  critical  acu-  characters  in  the  wealthy  and  populous  city 
men  which  she  generally  displayed.    It  is  of  Hambutgh,  including  civil,  militaiy,  and 
generally  agreed,  that  by  sympathy  and  par-  clerical,  with  a  dense  mass  of  spectators 
ticipation  with  an  object  we  love,  venerate,  seldom  congregated ;  the  whole  evincing  the 
ana  esteem,  we  give  to  the  thoughts  a  more  unequivocal  respect  which  they  paid  to  ex- 
exalted  tone,  and  an  unusnal  fecundity  to  alted  talents,  and  the  profound  veneration 
the  buds  of  genius  and  the  flowers,  of  ima-  which,  as  a  good  man  and  a  Chr^ 
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charader  demaaded.  WithmitdoabtyllMse  poet  H»  iimgimtfkn  ivitt  pfecnliaify  tivid^^ 

two  lorely  tpedment  of  oar  nwe,  are  mom  brilliant^  and  suaceptible.     The  work  bii 

in  tfie  regions  of  elemal  MesaedneSy  ano^  which  fab  fame  as  a  writer  principdly  de- 

eiatad  with  those  high  and  holy  tptrits,  who  pends,isthe'<  Messiah;"  and  this  will  remain 

have  exchanged  the  sorrows  of  moitality  a  lasting  and  imperishable  monument,  to  att 

for  the  ioys  of  immortality,  paitiJnng  with  generations,  of  his  sincere  piety  and  eleTaied 

Aem  of  those  unsatiating  pleasare«,  that  genius.     It  possesses  considerable  origin 

ioexpretsible  Miss,  and  tfaooe  interminable  nality  of  design ;  the  outline  is  grand,  bold, 

delij^ts,  which  are  reserved  for  them  who  and  majestic.   Elegance  shines,  and  intellect 

here  have  been  **  followers  of  them  who,  beams,  in  almost  every  page  of  that  great 

through  fiuth  and  patience,  shall  there  at-  composition.    In  many  parts  it  contains 

herit  the  promises.^    But,  blessed  be  God,  some  of  the  roost  glowing  delineations,  of 

we  have  his  on&iling  assurance,  that  these  the  life  and  suflerings,  the  death  and  resnr- 

seeds  of  divine  origin,  that  are  now  laid  in  the  rection,  of  our  Saviour,  such,  perhaps,  as 

earth,  shall  shortly  germinate  and  fructify,  were  never   equalled  in  any  other  book 

together  with  other  celestial  plants,  in  order  extant.    The  incidents  are  so  well  chosen, 

to  be  placed  m  the  paradise  of  God  ;  or,  there  is  such  a  depth  of  pathos,  such  buists 

in  his  own  beautifol  and  expressive  Ian-  of  eloquence,  and  variety  of  imagery,  tiial 

goage  on  the  resurrection  ot    the  body,  H   irresistibly  rivets  the  attention  of  ^e 

**  seed  sown  by  God,  to  ripen   for  the  reader,  while  it  captivates,  ediBes,  and  in- 

harvest."  streets  the  heart  TBomas  Rotce. 

In  the  Christian  life,  they  vrere  wninendy        Leicester,  April  9th,  1831. 
holy;  distinguished  servants  of  the  Mot*  ^ 


High,  uniformly  displaying  the  unswerving  gleakikgs. 

constancy  of  the  disciple,  with  the  unshrink-  Pmum  m  HmUng  Bruks.—h  pttem  hM  lately 

mg  forntuae  Ol  tne  manyr.      neugion  was  >vhl.kin-«twet,    Northampton^uare,    London,    for 

wbat  most  conspicuously  predommated   m  M   appa/attia  and  apparteoaneM  for  making  brick 

wuM   t»«»*            t^             JLl^Ii.  ^«;ui-  U<x>««^  ••rt^ ;  «.  Ibr  a  praaa  for  the  cooaolidatioa  of  brieka ; 

thetr  conversation,  and  which  VISItMy  beau-  ^oidS.  for  a  apring  briekmonld.  or  thece  inTentiona, 

tified  and  adorned  Mr  charaetm.    It  w«  gLiTS!2r.,2lk'Sr«a  ^^'^^..^TSSS^ 

this  which  added  dignity  to  their  depon-  ing  great  practical  utility. 

•MM.*    onil   wkirh    nnw   throws  a   kin^   of  IhmptrMme*  Sodttp.—'i^iM  Umdmk  Temperance  So- 

ment,  and  wnicn    now   inrows  a    k™    "»  cie^^tend  to  hold  their  arat  public   meeting  in 

Solendid  halo  aroand   the   most  tnvial  Cir*  Exeter  Hall,  about  the  middle  of  Junc-^The  eom- 

"    ^               ^-.-^<.*,.wi    »;*K    «liA    MvnAm  »itt«fe  will  take  aa  early  oppOTtunitjr  of  adTertising 

cumstances    connected  with   the   remem-  the  preciae  day.         -^  "^       * 

Immce  of  these  two  esteemed  and  virtuous  SmuUtf  School  /«»f7M.— September  14th.  ISSl.  being 

pei«OM.    The  bright  array  of  the  Chrtatian  gl-^TgSJr^^^sa'oM,;^.,^".^^^^^ 

virtues    shone     pre-eminent    m     them,     so  that  hla  memory  ahall  be  honoured  with  a  jubilee  by 

^                        r          ^^^^^t^^^ji    fiw«,-  |U  tke   children   belonging   to   the  Snadayechool 

as    to    present    one    concentrated    tOCUS, —  union.    Paniculara  win  be  made  known  in  time. 

Stronir,    influential,     and    powerful,— which  Pef«r  B*eri.~ln  ITBB,  Captaio  Cook,  of  the  Areh- 

*'j                 ^               r.f.',     tu^^   --Uft  angel.when  nearihecoaat  of  Spitabergen,  found  him- 

warmed   cheered,    and    editied,   those  wno  aelfauddenly  between  the  pawa  of  a  bear.    Meinatandy 

AawnA  wifKin  thA   n»anh  of   their    influence,  called  upon  the  anrgeou  who  accompanied  him  to 

came  within  ine   reacn  OI    ineir    innuenct;.  fire:  which  the  latter  did  with  anch  admirable  promp. 

These  sacred  irradiations  of  mind  did  not  titude  and  precision;  that  he  ahot  the  beaat  through 

•  ^.i..*<wJ  «..%<.;*:y^«.    mn,  aa  ft\  moira  '^e  head,  and  delivered  the  Captain.    Mr.  Hawkina, 

occupy  an  insulated  position,  so  as  to  maice  ^f^^  Evenhoipe,  in  July,  ibis,  haying  puraued  and 

*I«A  onA   annAsr  rather  ledondanL  and   the  twice  atmek  a  large  be«r,  had  raiaed  hie  lanne  for  a 

the  one   appear  rawer  reaunudu^  wu    mc  ^^^  ^^^^^  when  the  animal  aprang  forward,  leiaed 

Other   somewhat   defective  and    misplaced,  him  by  the  thigh,  and  threw  him  otct  hi«  head  into 

u..«  .»  *»o»n;fi<wl   ikfl   ft\  Ka  rnnM^fint    antff  the  water.    Fortunately  it  need  thia  adranttge  only  to 

but  SO  magnihed  as   to  be  COnSISieni,  ana  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  oacape.    Captain  Scoreaby  mendona  a 

SO    displayed    as    to    exhibit    an    exquisite  boafa  crew  which  attacked  a  bear  in  the  Spintbergen 

9v    ""K    J                                u^r«.»«.  V     Tk*«  S«* ;  but  the  animal  having  anoceeded  in  climbing  the 

pattern  **  of  the  beauty  of  holiness.        Iney  sidea  of  the  boat,  all  the  sailors  threw  themselves  for 

L.^m^  *<^  KAKVAOf  an  imao*  (Vnm  tiiA  vaut  aiiH  safety  into  the  water,  where  they  hung  by  the  gun* 

were,  to  borrow  an  image  irom  me  vasi  ana  ^^j^^   .^,j^^  ^,^j^^  entered  triumphanUy.  and  took 

sublime  scenery   of  the   heavens,  like    the  possession  of  the  barge,  where  it  eat  quietly  tin  it  w«a 

^           ,.  .         /     ^^^1^^    u^u^l^    ;m   *kA  ahot  by  another  party.    The  sanne  #nter  mentiona  tho 

Stars  which    we    sometimes    benold   in  tne  logeniona  contrnrance  of  a  Bailor,  who,  being  pur- 

i&...%AM«An*    v^avtiollv  nViamrpH    bv  nn  inter-  sued  by  one  of  thoee  creatures,  threw  down  sud- 

firmament,  partiauy  OOSCUrea    oy  an  inter-  ^^J   ^j.  l^^t.  jacket,  handkerchief,   and  every 


glorit_  - 

•eene,  wiidenly  the  donds  di.p«rie,-th;  af'j^SSaS^i^'iX&'^n^Sl^^^i^ 

iBtercepttog    inedium  Tani«h«.,-aiKi   in.  «!!jfi3;.SSS*H"{Jj^L*aS'S2SkilJ,*!J^ 

Stantly  we  discern  the  whole  ot   those  mnu-  thentlc  records,  about  twenty  deatha  were  canaed  by 

neiable  orb.  bright  and  twinklmg,  each  {^a'Sc^'STrru  ^^SStttt  JiT^^ 

disoensinff  its  liirht   according  to  its  balk  «rdeot  spfarlta  in  one  day :  aootfa«r  tooFon  an  «T«rBg« 

uuuciwuig   it»  Bagu*   www^     .^  ^^^  P^  ^y .  ^^  ^  another,  in  one  day  in  Juno 

and  distance.  Tut,  eustomera  had  entered  at  the  rate  of  500  per 

VlAnetAf^r  was  a  «ttn  of  dSadnffUiriied  ^^»    ^  -wUcli.  number  atxthjcntha  wero  tteii, 

Klopsiocic  wa»  a  nan  or  oinuigaima  jjj^lj^tj,,  re,p^t»bla  looUng  feaua«,  and  we* 

abilities,  as  a  seholary  a  phrioBopher,  and  a  twihgirit; 
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yttitmml  Tmtttt  ru^ftetimg  Ammmi  ApA— Erary 
CMDg  tint  inoTw  la  e«ith,  air,  or  ■«•,  is  davmired  by 
nan.  In  aoaie  TaHeys  of  the  Alps,  the  rearing  of 
naila  ia  carried  on  m  a  trade,  and  in  tha  month  of 
September  they  are  letit  down  the  Danabe  to  Vienna 
and  Hnngary,  where  they  are  sold  aa  an  article  of 
Joxnrioos  food.  In  South  America,  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  life  comes  wrong  to  them  :  they  eat  serpents, 
IJsiraa,  and  onnceo ;  and  Humboldt  has  seen  children 
drag  enormous  eeotiuides  out  of  their  holes,  and 
craneh  them  up.  At  Emeraldi,  their  deUcafee  moreeaa 
it  a  roasted  monkey.  Pnppiea,  on  the  Missouri  and 
Missfssiimi,  are  choice  food,  liorae-fleah.  in  Arabia ; 
elephants*  ilesh,  in  India ;  camels'  flesh,  in  Egypt. 
The  Pariahs  of  Hindostan  contend  for  pairid  carrion 
with  dogs,  Tultares.  and  kitea.  The  Chinese  devour 
cats,  dogs,  rau.  and  serpenu :  beara'  paws,  birds^ 
nests,  and  ■ea<ehy,  are  dainty  bits.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cochin  China  orefer  rotten  eggs  to  freah.  llie  Ton- 
qaioese,  and  inhabitanta  of  Madagascar,  jireftr  locusts 
to  the  finest  fish.  In  Australia,  a  good  fat  gull  would 
be  preferred  to  every  thing  else ;  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  a  large  caterpillar  found  on  the  palm  Is  es- 
teemed a  luxury  }  while  the  edible  nests  of  the  Jsts 
swallow  sre  so  rich  a  dainty,  that  the  ingredients  of 
the  dish  will  cost  j^5.  The  quantity  of  firoi^s  seen  in 
the  markets  of  the  Continent  is  immense.  At  Terra* 
eina,  the  host  asks  bi«  r  nest  whether  he  prefers  the  eel 
of  the  hedge  or  that  of  the  river.  The  astronomer  De 
la  Lande  was  remarkably  fond  of  spiders.  Great 
Britain  even  transcends  her  continental  neighbours. 
The  *'  braxy**  of  Scotland  is  putrid  mutton,  the  sheep 
hiThig  diea  of  the  rot ;  game  or  Tonison  is  seldom 
relished  till  it  is  *'  high,"  or.  in  honest  language,  till 
it  is  a  mass  of  putrefaction,  aisengsging  in  abundance 
one  of  the  moat  septic  poisons  the  chemist  knows  of; 
in  naiqerous  esses  it  is  a  mass  of  life  aad  motion,  the 
eff«pring  of  putridity.  Pigs  are  still  whipped  to  deaih ; 
lobsters  are  boilctd  alire ;  cod  are  crimped :  eela  are 
skinned,  writhing  in  agony ;  hares  ars  hunted  to 
death,  and  wkite  Teal  is  the  greatest  luxury.— Fosm  tf 
Httmanitjf, 


CaMain 


Ratdt  fnm  which  Si,  PohT*  ws  buUi^li  was 
resolved,  tbat  a  tax  ahould  be  imposed  upon  all  coal 
etnoioK  into  the  port  of  London,  the  produce  to  be 
applied  to  the  raising  of  the  new  structure.  The  wits 
of  the  time  said,  that  as  coal-smoks  had  formerly  cor- 
roded the  walls,  and  coal -fire  had  lately  deatroycd 
them,  it  was  no  more  then  just  that  coals  should 
nsiere  thepa  again — while  some  of  the  citisens,  who 
had  not  the  sense  to  be  satisfied  with  the  logic  of  an 

Sigram,  aaurmarod  not  a  Iittie~«nd  the  remnant  of 
<tependenta.  like  the  troopers  of  WallenaUin,  thought 
it  hard  to  have  "  Churches  to  guard,  which  they 
longed  l»  hmkr—FmmUv  LAtarp,  XIX,  Um*  <^ 
Jbehiteca. 

Th$  fVoiuftrs  of  PAffftM.— What  mere  asssrtloo  will 
make  sny  man  believe  that  in  one  aecond  of  time,  in 
one  beat  of  the  pendulum  of  a  dock,  a  ray  of  light 
travels  oyer  192.000  miles,  and  would  therefore  per- 
fcm  the  tour  of  the  world  in  about  the  aame  time 
that  it  requires  to  wink  with  our  eye-lids,  snd  in  much 
less  than  a  awift  runner  occnpies  in  tsking  a  aiogle 
stride  ?— What  morial  can  be  made  to  believe,  without 
^SBMHiatraiion,  that  the  aan  ia  almost  a  mUlioo  tiroes 
(arger  than  the  earth  ?  and  that,  akhoogh  ao  remoto 
mm  us,  that  a  cannon  ball,  ahot  directly  towacaa  it, 
fad  mainuining  its  full  speed,  would  be  twenty  years 
in  reaching  it :  it  yet  alfecta  the  earth  by  ita  attraotioa 
ia  an  upraoiabla  inaumt  of  time  ?— Who  would  not 
Mk  for  demoBstraition,  when  told  that  a  giiat*a  wing, 
in  itt  ordinary  flight,  beats  many  hundred  times  in  a 
Mceod  ?  or  that  there  exist  animated  and  regularly 
prgaataed  beings,  many  thouaanda  of  whose  bodiea 
Hid  cloae  together  would  not  extend  an  inch  i  Bnt 
what  are  theae  to  the  astonishing  truths  which  modera 

Stical  inquiriea  have  disclosed,  which  teach  us. 
ai  every  point  of  a  medium  thraagh  which  a  ray  of 
light  pasaes  is  affected  with  a  succession  of  poriodioat 
faovsments.  regularly  recurring  at  equal  intervals,  no 
less  than  SCO  milliona  of  millions  of  timss  in  a  singla 
lecond !  that  it  fa  by  aneh  movements,  eommunieated 
to  the  nenres  of  our  eyes,  that  we  ee^-nay,  more, 
tbst  it  is  the  difference  in  the  frequeaey  of  their  ra- 
eurrance  which  affects  as  with  the  sense  of  the 
diversity  of  colour ;  that,  for  instance,  in  acqniriag^ 
the  sensatioB  of  redness,  oar  eyes  ara  affected  488 
millions  of  millions  of  timss;  of  yellowness.  54fS  mil- 
lions  of  millions  of  times ;  and  of  violet,  70T  milliona 
ef  millions  of  times*  per  Sfcond  i  Do  not  such  things 
sound  more  IDte  the  raylngs  of  madoMn,  than  tna 
•abcr  eonoluaions  of  people  in  their  waking  aeaaea  ? 
They  are,  neyertheleaa,  conclaaioos  to  which  any 
one  may  most  certainly  arrive,  who  will  only  bo  at 
the  trouble  of  examining  the  chain  of  reasoning  by 
which  they  haye  been  obtained.— i>i«c«MrM  en  NaiunU 
PhUamrhg,  h  Mr,  HmchtiL 

Tfiipiisnn  fsctftict^^Tha  total  nomber  of  Ten- 
parance  Societiea  in  Scotland,  amoonta  to  aboat  UOj 
cQotaininf  »,flO>»— baw. 


SUm  2V«d!r.— From  tha  atatameBta  of  the 
of  the  Primrose,  lately  arriyed  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  it  would  anpear  that  the  alava  trada 
there  is  nearly  extinct.  The  King  of  Loango  lately 
brought  down  aixqr  alayes  to 'the  ahore,  without 
being  able  to  find  a  purchaaer ;  they  wera  immediaiely 
alaurhtered  by  the  royal  ooaamand,  hia  Majeaty  not 
having  provisions  to  spare  Ibr  their  keep,  'i'he  peopia 
of  Loango  are  deacribed  aa  the  moat  eiviliaed  on  tha 
eoaat ;  they  apoke  broken  English.  We  have  kaowa 
come  people  speak  whole  Enguah,  who  had  but  amall 
claims  to  civilisation.  The  Primrose,  oa  the  7th 
September,  captured  the  largeat  alayer  hitherto  ena^ 
ployed  in  that  trafBc,  the  Velda  Pasag^ro,  with  SOS 
slavea  on  board.  'I  he  slaver  did  not  strike  to 
the  Primrose  until  after  a  smart  actioa,  in  whieh 
the  Spanim^  loot  49  men  killed  and  drowned,  and 
SO  wounded :  the  Primroee  had  3  men  killed,  and  IS 
wounded.  The  mate  of  the  Velde,  and  twenty-oaa 
of  the  men,  have  been  brought  homo,  to  be  tried 
for  piracy. 

T%€  IVondtrttf  NiUurt.—Vmwuat  of  one  more  appro- 

Ciate.  we  give  thia  name  to  the  bones  that  have  lately 
•n  dua  up  at  Big  Bone  Lick,  Boone  County,  Ken* 
tucky.  We  have  aeen  two  akeletona  of  the  mammoth, 
the  akeleton  of  the  whale,  and  the  elephant,  beaidas 
Bumerona  living  whalea  and  a  number  of  liviug  elo- 
phanu,  but  the  sight  of  neither  of  them  created  any  of 
those  sensationa  of  the  mind  which  we  felt  at  behold* 
ing  these  wonderibl  oroductionsof  nature.  To  refleel 
for  a  moment  upon  tne  appMrance  of  a  living  aoinnl, 
which f  flrom  the  akeleton,  ia  proved  to  have  been  at 
least  sixty  feet  in  length,  upwards  of  twenty-two  in 
height,  snd  twelve  serosa  the  hips ;  the  upper  bone  of 
whose  head  weigha  six  hundred,  and  grindera  eleven 
pounds  each,  and  this,  after  having  undergone  tha 
decay  of  many  centuries,  must  fill  tbs  mind  with  as- 
tonishment and  reverence  for  that  Being  who  said* 
"  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.*'  This  ani. 
mal  as  much  surpassed  the  msmmoth  in  sixe  as  tha 
elephant  doea  the  ox,  and  waa  of  the  carnivoroua 
species.  With  the  bones  of  this  nondescript  were 
found  the  bones  of  several  other  animals,  some  of 
which  were  of  the  herbaceoua  apecies,  aa  ia  proved  by 
their  teeth,  of  which  there  are  a  number ;  and  to  add 
to  the  siogulsrity  of  the  discovery  of  uese  bonaa, 
amongst  tbem  are  two  of  the  foot  of  the  horse,  whicv 
those  skilled  in  comparative  anatomy  pronounce  a 
third  larger  than  those  of  the  preaeot  race  of  horssa. 
llie  p(?culiarity  .of  this  circumstance  consists  in  tha 
fact,  that  horses  were  not  known  on  this  continent  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  nor  wss  tbere 
any  tradition  among  the  Indians  of  such  an  animal  hay- 
ing exiated.  We  shall  conclude  our  remarka  upon  the 
subject  by  stating,  the  bonea  were  found  imbedded  in 
black  mud.  upwards  of  twenty  feet  below  the  surftice. 
The  first  eighteen  inches  is  alluvial,  then  yellow  clay 
to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feel,  and  then  the  black 
mud,  in  which  the  bones  were  contsined.  Among  tha 
bones  iu  the  possession  of  the  proprietor,  are  the  head 
and  tusks  of  the  nondescript,  the  letter  messuring 
twelve  foet  in  length.  It  beins  impossible  to  erect  tha 
entire  skeleton  without  a  building  for  the  punwsa,  ha- 
intends  taking  them  to  )(ew  York,  and  from  thence  to 
Europe. — AmericMn  paptr. 

Ltm  ef  Divorce  m  CAiaa.— In  the  Chinese  laws,  one 
of  the  grounds  on  whieh  a  husband  may  divoroe  hia. 
wifo  is,  Mng  given  too  mmek  to  ttUHiig. 

Hiatorv  qfm  Bogml  Dtaawatf.— I'here  is  at  praseafe 
a  diamond  m  the  crown  of  England,  tha  history  of 
which  is  extraordinary.  It  was  worn  by  Charlea  tha 
Bold,  the  last  Soke  of  Borgundy,  at  the  baule  of 
Nancy.  1477,  in  which  he  waa  slain.  The  diamond 
became  the  prise  of  a  Swiaa  aoldier,  who  sold  it  to  a 
French  fcentleman  named  Lancy.  It  continued  in 
the  liuniiy  of  thia  gentleman  nearly  a  century,  till 
Henry  III.  of  France,  having  loat  hia  throne,  pra- 
yaQed  upon  its  possessor  to  pawn  the  diamond  to  tha 
Swiaa  goyerument,  as  a  aecurity  for  the  payment  of 
troopa  to  aasist  him  to  regain  it.  For  this  purpoaa 
the  diamrud  was  despatched  by  a  confidential  mas* 
aenger,  who  neyer  amyed  at  his  destination,  and  waa 
not  even  heard  of  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length 
it  waa  ascertained  that  he  had  been  murdered  ny 
robbers,  and  buried  in  a  forest,  rhs  body  was  dili- 
cently  sought  for,  snd  found ;  snd  the  diamond  waa 
found  in  the  atomach,  the  truaty  messenger  having 
evidently  swallowed  it,  to  preyeat  iU  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  robbers. 

Cbuom  ElismithU  IViny.— The  English  nayy,  in  tha 
time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  consisted  of  two  ships  of 
1000  tons,  esch  havina  .140  mariaeia,  40  gunners,  sad 
190  soldiers;  three  of  000  tons,  each  haxing.S^ ma- 
riners. 32  gunners,  and  100  soldiers ;  three  of  800  tons, 
with  tns  same  number  of  men ;  two  of  700  tons,  with, 
300 men  each;  four  of  COO  tons,  with  300- men  esch  : 
four  of  500  tons,  having  88  mariners,  18  gunners,  and 
30  aoldiara^  4wo.^»f  409-4oBa«  aBd-4ea  af  350 


having  each 70  marinera,  lOgnnners,  and  SO  soldier* ; 
•ad  mam  MBMleryfuali..  /Xltt  maotrimaM  wm  39. 
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TW  Okhw.-II  wm  lUud  t  •km  wblb  m,  la  Put  X.  oT  V(m  la  Ik*  Eul. 

Uh  ■>!«■.  Uulmpmgn  hul  «rlT«l  (ram  Colnm^U,  9yt    I.  of  Tl»   Uh  ind  ^Imu  of  Ril  HlJH9, 

tn*.    W<  »>  Suit,  by  u  Amitlaii  paiw,  ilni  ■  AdiUidi,  ud  bn  Fimltr-  Br  John  Wiitlsi.  LL.D. 

bwUjiof  iktwiM.iiwl  (iittM  of  lb»  bwk,  bin  b»Mi  Bio.     Wiih  Porumlu.  no, 

C5h'.™l5'(""liii^^d'Uim»oK»™-2bliuKew  ^i.^-^^Aj            '         J"'                    ^''' 

naila  In  ibt  mmh.   iSm  nvint  mil  natrHsnu  CDnmtuiliHiiJ  imd  EcclulHIiul  lIlHorr  of  Eiwluidj 


ImUirnrr  sf  CfUi%  Ria.— Wi  eon  lb*  tollnir- 
t)mkieiil  Jtunul:  '^Tvo  bogwidu  Df  lb«  IKDanH  of 
Cwuln  RMH't  nplanlonr  *i>T*f*  lu*a  rvaebtd  a*. 


BftTilB  AnyiMt  WHI.  whm,  haTtng  ■ggwd  duatvs       "i^.  Valet  orHmntniH     No  4 


■IWwai^w 


ileoD   tot    Umr»  u 
iml'lV  ClMful  Ubnr;.  _ 


(/*j»nv.— Ad  IuIIu  «Tt11*mUiD>inBd  Btnbfmi 

ft!  M«COp   wblch  bad  betii   tflnl   tt  ftpTHaol  from  Poema.     Bv  Hn.  L.  3.  PmwH.' 

<b>Klnia(  Ethiopia  to  cbt  Soluo^fiJ**"'!    Tm™  Tb«  Doclrlno  of  Ibo  N«w  TnUmenl  od  fnjtr. 

ifii'iifir'huwfj',  ""«%  rtSikib™"nr^n'dt  E'*n^'*.°/t"J'!^-  ""■   ^^  *!;  9-.?^!"- 

Hn«  Hrimii  conUdnurrH].     ibi  fellowiil  dlHwill  sJnd"°sSh™1^'Jliiili2.           *"'■  "■    P^"' 

<(««.//».  Mr.  ,Pr**«  rf--*.    P^Ifc.  RnnH  «  TbS'^bri,rt«  cSSib'w.    I' J^E."  B^i'bk 

Ollll»«'^.^'ofU™T"""*           """"  gB«i>li«ofUilVlo«-ofL1«.do«rT.&«.     BTJobm 

Cbirim  I.  DWni.  of  Iba  Church  ef  EsFlud.    By  iht  Rw. 

mColBiDOi  T,  S,  Hq,h«.    Vol.  VII,     Bmoir. 

Aim    -    .  HI«oric»l  Aocoont  of  Ibe  livtrpoel  Riilwjj.    B7 

(>eor«e  ll!  Hspon  of  Ih*' DtliclDiK  Tract  Socletr. 

Of  ore*  III.  Pfnit  Milsi   BnnlKjtilliialU  ^  ■  DMcrlpllio  Ctu- 

Gwsr^  IV^  1^gu«  at  ItiB  moat  Ta1aabl«  aort  of  Apploa.    hj  Llngb 

SiS.'.'ssi.'.i.'j'fe  """■  ""4Irir,"fJ^7pr"'.'" 

fSJnOjiWO  uonallT. 
lAohifi  iK  Krm   yurk.—A  dorrafpODdanl  lalaly  ffont 


finnmray  Uilbert,  wbo,  in  iba  ouinib  of  June.  1578, 
■tlalHd  (  laiut  rrom  «ii(H  EILaatwb,  lolborinna 
kiD  Is  plaal  ■  rsoloDr  In  thai  egnnlrr.  Otlbarl^  frii 
JHt  ftlW  i  bnt  It  WH  >ll«i>arda  rMniud  br  hll 
Fair-brothar,  Iht  satrbntad  Sir  Wilitr  Rilaiah,  whd. 
In  m4,  obtaioBd  a  patont  aimilar  to  tbat  vhieh  bM 
b««ik  fTutad  to  Oilb«t,  and  ntil  raar  plantad  a 

BoWl^TMH/ri"  i™-^\\  M  SIha™  w'bo"i!iS5i 
»arlahad  br  lkiD<n'e'nd'dt'uw,^r''br  tht'hVndl  Vt 
ttalddilma,  or  rwoinnl  to  England.— tlr.  IxtMl'l 
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l^ierarc  KnKcr*. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE'RT.  HON.  CHARLES,  EARL  GREY  DE  HOWICK, 

K.  G.    AND  FIRST  LORD  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

« 

(With  a  Portrait.) 

The  Greys,  of  Werke,  in  Northumberland,  kre  of  very  old  standing,  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  yet  this  family  is  only  a  branch  from  a  still 
more  ancient  stock,  the  original  of  which  is  lost  in  the  cloud  of  antiquity. 
But  '^  stemmata  quid  faciunt ;  therefore,  leaving  the  tedious  task  of 
tracing  the  la,bynnthine 'maafe  of  pedigree,  to  the  genealogist,  we  shall 
barely  say,  that  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  present  line  was  ennobled  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First. 

The  title  then  conferred,  howeyer,  became  dormant,  till  revived  by  a 
fresh  patent,  in  the  person  of-  Sir  Charles  Grey,  a  Geperal  in  the  Army, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Governor  of  Guernsey.  He  was  an  officer  of  great 
experience,  ^and  had  served  with  distinction  in  1.759,  under  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, at  the  battle  of  Minden.  At  the  close  of  the  American  revolu- 
tionary war,*  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  there,  and 
at  the  same  time  honoured  with  the  red  riband ;  but  the  expiration  of 
hostilities  rendered  the  generaVs  embarkation  less  needful,  and  he 
remained  in  England.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France,  Sir 
Charles  went  to.  the  relief  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport;  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Wdst  Indies,  where,  in  conjunction  with  Admiral  Sir  John 
Jervis,  afterwards  Earl  St.  Vincent,  he  succeeded  in  reducing  Martinico, 
St.  Lucie  and  Guadaloupe. 

In  1802,  he  was  created  Baron  Grey;  and  on  the  1st  of  April  1806,  he 
was  raised  to  the  earldom.  This  veteran  of  the  old  military  school  died  at 
Fallowden  House,  near  Alnwick,  on  the  14th  of 'November,  1807,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  By  his  lady,  who  was  his  first  cousin,  of  the  family 
of  Grey  of  Southwick,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  the  earl  left  five  children, 
Charles,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates ;  Henry,  a  lieutenant- 
general,  and  iiow  governor  of  Gibraltar ;  George,  a  captain  in  the  navy, 
and  commissioner  at  Portsmouth ;  William,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
governor  of  Chester;  and  Edward,  rector  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate, 
I/)ndon,  and  dean  of  Hereford.  In  addition  to  these,  the  first  Earl  had 
two  daughters :  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  late  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  and 
Hannah,  the  widow  of  a  Captain  Bettesworth,  of  the  navy. 

Charles,  the  second  Earl  Grey,  was  born  at  the  family  seat  of  Fal- 
lowden, March  13,  1764.  He  received  his  education  first  at  Eton  school, 
and  next  at  King*s  College,  Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  set 
out  on  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  in  Italy  became  acquainted  with  the  late 
duke  and  duchess  of  Cumberland,  upon  whose  establishment  he  obtained 
a  distinguished  appointment,  which  procured  his  introduction  to  the  first 
personages  on  the  continent.  Mr.  Grey  was  in  the  suite  of  their  royal 
highnesses  when  they  had  an  interview  with  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Pius  the 
Sixth,  at  Rome,  in  the  spring  of  1786.  Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  had  scarcely  landed,  when  a  vacancy  in  the  represe"- 
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tation  of  his  native  rounty  occurred  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;  and  the  consequent  succession  of  his  grace's  second  son  to 
the  peerage  y  by  the  title  of  Lord  Lovaine,  baron  of  Alnwick,  so  created  by 
the  patent  granted  to  the  duke,  in  1784. 

Mr.  Grey,  on  his  arrival  at  this  critical  moment,  was  immediately 
invited  by  the  gentlemen  of  Northumberland,  to  offer  himself  as  a  can- 
didate on  this  occasion;  and  being  supported  by  the  ducal  interest,  he 
was  returned  the  same  year  without  opposition.  When  elected  as  knight 
of  the  shire  for  this  important  county,  Mr.  Grey  had  but  just  completed 
the  legal  age  of  qualification  for  a  seat  in  parliament ;  and  what  may  here 
be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  his  mother,  who* was  supposed 
to  have  been'  past  child-bearing,  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  at  the  precise 
period  when  her  first-born  received  this  proud  mark  of  distinction. 

Young  as  he  was,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  connexions  decidedly 
ministerial,  Mr.  Grey  immediately  adopted  an  independent  part,  and 
joined  the  standard  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  into  the 
Whig  club.  Temptations  were  certainly  held  out,  to  bring  him  over  to  the 
other  side ;  and  his  father.  Sir  Charles,  was  greatly  mortified  at  seeing  his 
son  become  a  leading  character  in  the  phalanx  of  opposition.  But  he  had 
taken  his  stand,  and  nothing  could  shake  it;  nor  has  he,  during  the 
period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  deviated  from  the  principles  with  which  he 
set  out  in  his  political  life. 

His  first,  or  as  commonly  called,  in  parliamentary  langus^e,  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France.  The  eloquence  displayed  by  him  on  this 
occasion,  stamped  him  at  once,  in  the  public  estimation,  as  a  debater  of 
the  highest  order ;  and,  therefore,  from  this  time  he  never  rose  without 
exciting  attention,  nor  ended  without  making  a  strong  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  hearers. 

There  were  now  two  subjects  which  more  than  any  other  agitated  the 
nation,  and  furnished  scope  for  declamation.  These  were — the  motion  for 
liquidating  the  debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  proceedings  for  an 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  In  the  debates  on  both,  Mr.  Grey  bore 
an  active  part.  But  on  the  former,  there  arose  an  extraordinary  discus- 
sion, which  might,  at  an  earlier  period,  have  been  productive  of  very 
serious  consequences.  Mr.  (now  lord)  RoUe,  having  pointedly  alluded  to 
the  supposed  marriage  of  the  Prince  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  received  a  severe 
castigation  from  the  friends  of  his  royal  highness ;  and  Mr.  Fox  in  very 
peremptory  terms,  gave  a  fiat  denial  to  the  report,  which  he  said  was  a 
foul  calumny,  and  Uiat  neither  had  such  a  union  taken  place  in  any  way, 
nor  could  have  happened  under  any  circumstances.  This  declaration  from 
the  great  leader  of  the  opposition,  appeared  to  extinguish  the  rumour, 
and  to  afford  satisfaction.  But  there  were  persons  to  whom  it  gave 
great  offence,  particularly  to  the  person  most  interested  and  whose  cha- 
racter it  involved.  With  whom  the  error,  if  it  was  an  error,  originated, 
eannot  easily  be  explained  at  this  distance  of  time,  since  the  two  parties 
upon  whom  the  charge  or  suspicion  fell,  are  no  more.  Certain  it  is,  that 
when  the  Prince  desired  Mr.  Fox  to  retract  what  he  had  asserted,  or  at 
least  to  qualify  it,  in  justice  to  the  lady,  he  refused.  Mr.  Grey  was  then 
applied  to,  but  he  also  declined  to  interfere  in  such  an  unpleasant  concern. 
Upon  this,  the  Prince  called  Sheridan  to  his  assistance,  who  got  through  it 
with  some  management,  but  with  little  satisfaction.  On  the  impeachment 
of  the  governor-general  of  India,  Mr.  Grey  was  chosen  one  of  the 
managers,  and  at  the  trial  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  opening 
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the  several  charges,  and  examining  the  witnesses.  When  the  regal 
functions  were  suspended  by  the  mental  malady  of  the  king  in  1788, 
Mr.  Grey  proved  a  zealous  defender  of  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  assumption  of  the  regency,  unshackled  by  any  restrictions ;  and  in  all 
the  stormy  debates  which  arose  upon  that  great  question,  he  took  a 
lively  part,  and  on  some  occasions  assailed  the  minister  with  uncommon 
severity. 

Hitherto  the  Whigs  had  preserved  a  formidable  body  of  political  strength, 
in  number  and  talent.     The  union  of  the  party,  however,  was  soon  after- 
wards  broken,   by  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  principals, 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox,  upon  the  merits  of  the  recent  revolution  in 
France,     Shortly  after  this  schism,  a  political  society  was  formed,  under 
the  denomination  of  "  The  Friends  of  the  People,"  for  the  express  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  parliamentary  reform.     To  this  association,  which,  less  for  its 
professed  object,  than  on  account  of  the  republican  tendencies  of  some  of 
the  members,  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  ardent  loyalists,  Mr.  Grey 
and  Mr.  (now  Sir)  James  Mackintosh  belonged  I     Mr.  Fox,  however,  with- 
held the  sanction  of  his  name  from  the  institution ;  whence  many  thought 
that,  after  all,  he  was  but  half  a  reformer.     Indeed,  he  acknowledged  asp 
much  himself,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  "  I  may  be  asked,"  said 
Mr.  Fox,  "  why  my  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  society  for 
reform  ?     My  reason  is,  that   though  I  perceive   great   and    enormous 
grievances,    I  do  not  see  the  remedy."     This  was  at  the  beginning  of 
1792 ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  April  that  year,  Mr.  Grey  rose  in  the  House 
ef  Commons,  to  give  notice  of  his  intention,  early  in  the  ensuing  session, 
to  bring  forward  some  propositions   relative  to  a  parliamentary  reform. 
He  said,  in  evident  alluson  to  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  "  that  many  of 
the  greatest  and  most  respectable  characters  that  ever  existed   in   the 
country,  were  declared  advocates  for  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people.     That  some  of  these  persons  had  not  of  late  come  forward  on 
the  occasion,  was  more  owing  to  an  apprehension  of  not  succeeding  in 
the  project,  than  of  any  change  of  sentiment.    That  the  necessity  of  such 
a  measure  existed  now  more  than  ever,  and  that  the  general  opinion  was 
more  in  favour  of  it,  he  was  fully  convinced ;  and  he  also  thought,  that 
by  a  timely  adoption  of  so  salutary  an  expedient,  many  serious  conse- 
quences   might   be    avoided."      This   announcement    produced  a  warm 
altercation ;  in  the  course  of  which,  Mr.  Burke  took  occasion  to  inveigh 
with  extreme  bitterness  against  the  club,  that  had  been  just  formed  to  new- 
model '  the   constitution.      Several  members  of  the   opposition  answered 
Mr.  Burke,  and  vindicated  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People;  but  it 
was  remarked,  that  Mr.  Fox,  though  directly  appealed  to  by  that  great 
orator,  remained  perfectly  silent. 

In  pursuance  of  this  notice,  Mr.  Grey,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1793,  brought 
forward  his  motion,  introducing  it  with  a  petition  from,  the  "  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People,"  praying  for  a  thorough  reform  in,  and  a  shorter 
duration  of,  parliament.  This  petition  was  of  considerable  length,  and 
Went  into  a  general  statement  of  the  partial  representation  of  the  people 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  then  existed,  by  which  the  majority  of 
members  was  returned  by  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  electors.  The 
petition  stated  that  Cornwall  sent  to  parliament,  within  one,  as  many  as 
stU  Scotland.  It  complained  of  rotten  boroughs,  of  the  nomination  of 
members  by  peers  and  other  persons,  and  of  various  other  corrupt  practices. 
Mr.  Grey  having  read  the  petition,  entered  into  an  elaborate  train  ^ ' 
of  the  allegations  it  contained ;  after  which^  he  moved  that  the 
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referred,  with  others  presented  at  the  same  time,  to  a  select  committee^ 
to  examine,  and  report  thereon.  This  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate,  which 
was  adjourned  till  the  next  day,  when  the  motion  was  rejected  by  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  votes  against  forty-one. 

At  this  time  war  had  become  inevitable,  by  the  preparations  of  govem- 
ment,  and  the  decisions  in  support  of  those  measures  by  parliament;  and 
owing  to  the  alarm  which  the  progress  of  republicanism  had  excited, 
many  of  the  old  Whigs  appeared  in  favour  of  hostilities;  Mr.  Grey  was 
one  of  the  first,  however,  to  oppose  the  current,  by  moving  a  long  address 
to  the  king,  disapproving  the  whole  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  as 
leading  to  no  other  termination  than  that  of  plunging  their  country  into 
an  unnecessary  war. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  this  motion  was  negatived  without  a 
division.  But  one  part  of  this  proposed  address  merits  notice  in  the  present 
sketch,  as  characteristic  of  the  comprehensive  mind  of  the  statesman  from 
whom  it  proceeded  :  though  many  thought,  at  the  time,  that  it  was  little 
better  than  an  episodical  superfetation.    The  passage  is  as  follows  : 

''  When  Poland  was  about  to  recover  from  the  long  calamities  of 
anarchy,  combined  with  oppression;  after  she  had  established  an  here- 
ditary and  limited  monarchy,  like  our  own,  and  was  peaceably  employed 
in  settling  her  internal  government ;  his  majesty's  ministers,  with  apparent 
indifference  and  unconcern,  have  seen  her  become  the  victim  of  the  most 
unprovoked  and  unprincipled  invasion;  her  territory  overrun,  her  free 
constitution  subverted,  her  n^ional  independence  annihilated,  and  the 
general  principles  of  the  security  of  nations  wounded  through  her  side." 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1795,  Mr.  Grey  made  another  ineffectual 
attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  war,  by  a  motion  for  opening  a 
negotiation  with  the  existing  government  of  France.  Though  he  failed  in 
persuading  the  house  to  accede  to  his  proposition,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  gaining  over  Mr.  Wilberibrce  to  his  side,  and  of  increasing  the  numbers 
in  opposition  to  ministers.  In  the  same  session,  a  message  from  the  king 
was  brought  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  recommending  a  suitable 
establishment  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  marriage,  and  the  adoption 
of  some  measure  for  the  liquidation  of  his  debts.  The  proposed  addition 
to  the  income  of  his  royal  highness  produced  a  warm  opposition,  in  which 
no  one  was  more  prominent  than  Mr.  Grey.  <*  He  professed  himself,"  he 
said,  **  as  ready  to  support  the  real  splendour  of  the  royal  family,  as  any 
slippery  sycophant  of  the  court;  but  that  he  thought  there  was  more  true 
dignity  in  manifesting  a  heart  alive  to  the  distresses  of  millions,  than  in 
all  those  trappings  which  encumber  without  adoming>  royalty."  He  con- 
cluded with  moving,  that  the  addition  should  be  reduced  from  £65,000 
to  £40,000.  This  motion,  though  strongly  supported,  was  lost  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  votes. 

At  the  close  of  this  session  of  parliament,  Mr.  Grey  moved  articles  of 
impeachment  against  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  whole  body  of  ministers,  for  mis- 
applying the  public  money;  but  though  he  traversed  a  vast  space  of 
ground,  and  laboured  the  charge  with  considerable  power  of  argument,  the 
weight  of  numbers  was  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  spring  session  of  1797,  Mr.  Grey  brought  forward  a  plan  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  which  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  as  the 
embryo  or  germ  of  that  which  is  now  in  progress.  He  proposed  to  give 
the  county  of  York  four  new  members ; — ^to  divide  each  county  into  two 
districts,  each  of  which  to  return  one  member. — Besides  the  freeholders, 
he  proposed  to  give  the  right  of  voting  to  copyholders  and  leaseholders. 
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In  cities  and  boroughs  he  meant  to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  all 
householders  paying  taxes.  He  lastly  proposed,  that  parliament^  should 
be  triennial.  The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  upon  this  plan,  prOf 
duced  a  long  debate,  and  in  the  end  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine. vote$. 

Mr.  Grey  continued  to  oppose  the .  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt  with  unabating 
zeal,  as  long  as  that  minister  remained  in  power*  In  the  same  spirit  he 
combated  the  greatest  measure  which  distinguished  the  public  life  of  that 
extraordinary  statesman — the  union  between  England  and  Ireland.  When 
the  address  was  moved  to  the  king,  after  the  opening  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  in  1801,  Mr.  Grey  delivered  an  eloquent  speech,  at  the  outset 
of  which,  he  solemnly  declared  himself  hostile  to  the  union  then  adopted, 
— ^hostile  to  every  union  between  the  two  countries,  except  that  founded 
upon  the  Inroad  principles  of  1782,  which  had  for  its  base  the  independence  of 
Ireland.  During  the  same  session,  he  took  a  wide  survey  of  the  state  of  the 
nation,  on  a  motion  of  inquiiy,  which  was  rejected.  From  that  period  till  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  January  1806,  we  find  Mr.  Grey  uniformly  in  oppo- 
sition. That  event,  and  the  coalition  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox, 
produced  a  new  administration,  in  which  Mr.  Qrey,  now  become  Lord 
Howick,  by  the  elevation  of  his  father  to  the  peerage,  took  his  seat  in  the 
cabinet  as  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  October  following,  his  lordship  succeeded 
to  the  distinction  of  ministerial  leader  in  the  house  of  commons ;  in  which 
character  he  moved  the  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  African  slave- 
trade,  which  bill  had  been  introduced  and  passed  in  the  upper  house,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Grenville.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  last 
measure  of  the  cabinet;  for  in  less  than  two  months^  (March  d,  1807,) 
Lord  Howick  made  a  motion  which  was  eventually  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
missal, and  that  of  his  colleagues.  It  was  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
securing  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  army 
or  navy,  upon  their  taking  an  oath  prescribed  by  act  of  parliament ;  and 
for  giving  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  respective  religions.  The  motion 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Perceval,  as  an  insidious  attempt  to  remove  all  the 
penal  laws,  and  the  corporation  and  test  acts  among  the  rest.  The  alarm 
thus  excited  soon  spread ;  and  the  king,  after  consulting  Ix)rd  Grenville 
^d  Lord  Howick  upon  the  terms  of  the  bill,  demanded  a  pledge,  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  should  again  be  brought  forward  as  a  cabinet  measure. 
With  -diis  they  refused  to  comply,  and  a  dissolution,  both  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  parliament  followed.  Lord  Howick,  now  agsdn  in  a  private 
station,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Appleby,  not  choosing 
to  incur  the  expense  of  a  contested  election  for  his  native  county,  but 
before  the  next  session,  after  the  prorogation,  he  was  called  to  the  peerage, 
by  the  demise  of  his  father. 

Prom  that  time  little  occurred  in  the  public  history  of  Earl  Grey,  to 
which  much  importance  can  be  said  to  have  attached,  till  the  year  1812, 
when  two  overtures  were  made  for  his  restoration  to  political  power ;  both 
of  which,  however,  he  thought  proper  to  decline.  The  first  was,  when 
the  restrictions  on  the  regent  expired,  at  the  beginning  of  that  year.  His 
i^yal  highness,  wishing  to  form  a  new  administration,  on  an  extended  basis 
^d  a  comprehensive  principle,  empowered  the  duke  of  York  to  com- 
municate with  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  on  the  subject.  The  duke  did 
so;  but  the  negotiation  failed,  and  Mr.  Perceval  retained  his  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  cabinet.  Lord  Boringdon,  now  Earl  Morley,  then  moved 
^  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  to  form  an  administration,  so  cor 
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as  to  unite  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty'^ 
subjects.  In  the  debate  that  arose  upon  this  motion,  Earl  Grey  stated 
the  points  on  which  Lord  Grenville  and  himself  had  declined  an  union 
with  the  present  ministers.  The  existing  administration,  he  said,  was 
formed  on  the  express  principle  of  resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims ; 
a  principle  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  person  at  the  head  of  it,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  quitted  the  bar,  to  take  a  share  in  political  life,  up  to  the  present 
instant ;  and,  of  course,  where  he  led,  the  rest  were  obliged  to  follow. 
In  conclusion,  Lord  Grey  said,  the  most  momentous  of  all  his  objections 
against  the  present  system  of  government  was,  the  existence  of  an  unseen 
and  separate  influence  behind  the  throne. 

The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  which  happened  shortly  after- 
wards, opened  fresh  ground  for  an  administration  upon  a  broad  principle. 
Accordingly,  a  commission  was  given  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley ;  who, 
finding  obstacles  which  he  could  not  remove,  relinquished  the  trust. 
The  same  powers  for  negotiating  were  next  transferred  to  Earl  Moira, 
who  treated  with  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  upon  a  basis  that  seemed  to 
promise  a  removal  of  all  impediments ;  since  the  Regent  had  left  the  line 
of  policy  entirely  to  their  own  discretion.  Even  this  proposal  also 
failed,  nom  a  cause  which  no  politician,  however  gifted,  could  have 
foreseen  or  surmised.  On  thb  subject,  the  following  circumstances  came 
to  light. 

Lord  Yarmouth,  now  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  held  the  principal  place 
in  the  Regent's  household,  and  who  was  the  person,  probably,  whose 
private  influence  was  most  dreaded,  affirmed,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  himself  and  his  friends  to  resign  their  situations, 
previously  to  the  entrance  of  the  new  ministry  into  office.  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  asserted,  that  neither 
himself,  nor  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  knew  of  any  such  intention,  and 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  it  existed.  The  other  fact  was  still  more 
extraordinary.  Mr.  Canning,  in  giving  an  account  of  these  negotiations, 
said,  that  he  was  authorized  to  state  some  particulars  of  Lord  Moira's 
conduct.  His  Lordship  having  put  the  question  directly  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  *^  Is  your  Royal  Highness  prepared,  if  I  should  so  advise  it,  to 
part  with  all  the  officers  of  your  household  ?"  The  answer  was,  "  I  am." 
''  Then,''  said  his  Lordship,  "  your  Royal  Highness  shall  not  part  with  one 
of  them." 

Here  closed  this  political  drama:  from  which  it  may  be  said,  that  it 
adds  one  more  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  great  events  spring  from 
little  causes. 

After  this,  the  life  of  Earl  Grey  was  passed  in  comparative  seclusion 
from  public  life,  till  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  Wellington  administra- 
tion brought  him  forth  with  greater  splendour  than  ever.  But  here  the 
task  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject,  must  be  left  to  some  future  Tacitus 
or  Plutarch. 

In  person.  Earl  Grey  is  tall  and  thin,  and  his  constitution  appears  to 
have  suffered  but  little  from  disease,  or  the  encroachments  of  age.  His 
features  are  in  general  placid  ;  but  his  countenance,  though  dignified  and 
intellectual,  is  sometimes  clouded  with  severity. 

In  1794,  his  Lordship  married  Miss  Mary  Brabazon,  daughter  of  Lord 
Ponsonby,  by  whom  he  has  a  numerous  family ;  the  eldest  of  whom. 
Lord  Howick,  is  now  the  representative  of  Northumberland. 
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Hours  ov  Meditation. — On  the  exist- 
ence OF  GODf  &c. 


"  Religion !  Providence!  an  after  state  t 
Here  is  firm  footing ;  bere  Is  solid  rock  ; 
This  can  support  as  ;  all  is  sea  besides  ; 
Sinks  under  usj  bestorms,  and  then  devoars* 

•        •        •       •       •       sbe  mounts 
To  Reason's  region,  her  own  element,    ' 
Breathes  hopes  immortal,  and  affects  the  skies." 

TOUMO. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  things  of  more  utility 
thau  the  continual  strengthening  of  our  minds 
in  those  reasonings  which  support  Christianity. 
It  raises  the  tone  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  gives  that  character  of  decision  to  the 
moral  powers,  which  elevates  man  to  his  real 
dignity.  It  signifies  but  little,  whether  our 
ideas,  on  such  an  important  subject,  are  en- 
tirely original  or  not,  so  that  we  can  argue 
from  those  data  which  are  allowed  by  all,  to 
the  &cts,  doctrines,  and  precepts  of  Christ- 
ianity. By  means  of  such  exercises,  our 
opinions  on  religion  will  not  easily  yield, 
either  to  the  objections  of  sceptics,  or  our 
own  doubts  and  fears,  when  called  to  the 
trial. 

Our  first  and  most  important'  step,  in 
tracing  the  foundation  of  religion,  must  be 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  to  bring  forth  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  perfection  and  excellency  of  his  attributes. 
Ana  here  we  must  take  nothing  for  granted, 
to  which  nature  and  reason  do  not  bear  their 
unequivocal  testimony.  We  look  around 
upon  the  universe  of  worlds,  and  contem- 
plate the  relation  of  moons  to  planets,  of 
planets  to  suns,  and  of  suns  to  their  systems. 
We  behold  stars 

"  Numerous  as  glittering  gems  of  morning  dew," 

and  have  reason  to  suppose  that  each  star  is 
a  world,  in  some  measure,  like  our  own.   In 
addition  to  this,  the  evolutions  of  a  single 
system  are  carried  on  with  such  order  and 
exactness,  that  the  course  of  planets,  and  their 
moons,  have  been  most  minutely  and  accu- 
rately described  for  years  to  come.   Should 
we  even  rest  here,  our  minds  would  be  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  the  necessity,  that 
innate  wisdom  and  power  roust  have  called 
these  worlds  into  being,  and  hitherto  preserv- 
ed them  in  that  beau^l  harmony  and  mag- 
nificence with  which  we  see  them  invested. 
Should  we  begin  with  the  infinity  of  worids, 
and  simply  trace  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
Cod,  from  them  to  planetary  systems — and 
from  cur  own  system,  to  the  world  in  which 
we  live;  should  we  mark  the  annual  and 
diumal  revolution  of  the  earth,  its  atmosphere 
and  seasons,  and  then  range  over  its  surface, 
descending  firom  universalities  and  generali- 
zation  to  particulars,  from  the  whole  race  of 
animated  beings  to  a  single  genus,  and  fifom 


a  single  genus  to  an  individual ;  should  we 
endeavour  to  prosecute  our  search,  in  any 
instance,  beyond  the  little  light  reason  afibrds, 
beginning  with  the  stupendous  universe,  and 
ending  with  those  objects  which,  by  their 
minuteness  and  number,  are  beyond  our  sight, 
and  even  our  comprehension,  we  are  over- 
whelmed with  the  sense  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  power. 

In  surveying  the  surfiu:e  of  the  worid,  we 
see  **  cloud-capt"  mountains,  in  continuous 
chain,  towering  to  the  skies,  while  at  their 
base,  fertile  vales  extend  their  refreshing 
green.  We  behold  the  ocean  in  its  majesty, 
the  emblem  of  Deity  itself,  overwhelming  the 
mind  with  a  sense  of  awe,  as  its  *^  billowy 
boundlessness''  rises  before  us.  We  descend, 
in  our  contemplation,  from  the  vast  forests 
hitherto  unpenetrated  by  man,  and  seemingly 
interminable,  to  the  humbler  objects  of  the 
vegetable  creation ;  from  the  majestic  teak 
tree  to  the  lily  of  the  field,  from  the  sturdy 
oak  to  the  lovely  rose,  characterized  by  poets 
as  ^*  the  daughter  of  spring.''  We  turn  our 
gaze  from  the  unwieldy,  yet  docile  elephant, 
to  the  insect  struggling  into  being,  from  the 
noblest  to  the  meanest  creature  of  the  animal 
world.  We  reflect  on  the  immense  number 
of  those  that  daily  wait  on  their  Maker,  **  to 
receive  their  meat  in  due  season,"  and  are  not 
disappointed.  We  turn  from  all  these  to  the 
survey  of  man  himself,  and,  amidst  the  beau- 
tiful contrivance  every  where  visible,  we  feel 
ourselves  overpowered  by  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  and  that 
Being  how  great  I 

But  we  are  told  that  these  things  may  have 
arisen  into  existence  by  chance.  Now  we 
appeal  to  impartial  reason,  whether  it  is  a 
greater  absurdity  to  ascribe  a  corresponding 
effect  to  a  corresponding  cause,  or  to  deny  the 
necessity  of  an  adequate  cause  to  produce  an 
adequate  effect  ?  Those  who  maintain  such 
an  unaccountable  proposition,  may,  as  Gro- 
tius  affirms,  <<  as  soon  believe  that  pieces  of 
timber  and  stones  should  frame  themselves 
into  a  house ;  or  that  from  letters  thrown  at 
a  venture,  there  should  arise  a  poem."  They 
evidence  their  belief  in  the  connexion  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  by  their  actions  and 
reasonings  on  common  subjects,  but,  with 
great  inconsistency,  deny  it  altogether,  where 
the  necessity  of  a  first  cause  is  most  manifest. 
And  in  the  view  of  the  creation  of  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
where  every  reflecting  mind  must  be  over- 
whehned  with  the  stupendous  magnificence 
and  infinity,  unfolded  to  the  sight,  is  it  pro- 
bable that  any  such  ridiculous  idea  can  be 
seriously  entertained  ?  Even  Aristotle,  who 
is  not  particularly  credulous,  has  affirm^'i 
<'  creatioatobesogreatawork,astor 
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seem  impossible,  ev«n  ibr  God,  to  aocom-  and  even  Ifae  vrondeHul  stiueUire  of  the  va- 

plishiu**    Hiece  must  tbeo  be  a  first  cause,  rious  creatures  in  the  animal  kiDgdomy  are 

e?en  that  Sapreme  Being  whom  we  call  Ood.  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  life.    Marhines, 

Such  we  findy  by  referring  to  tustoty,  has  figures,  and  automatons  may  be  so  formed 

been  the  conviction  of  men  in  all  ages;  and  it  as  to  arrest  our  alteatioo,  and  fill  us  with 

js  equally  important,  whetherderivedfiom^the  astonishment,  but  neither  man^  nor  any 

nnequivocal  testimonies  of  eveivthingaround  created  beings,  endowed  with  the  highest 

them,  or  fiK>m  the  tradition  of  tueir  ancestors,  wisdom,  can  infuse  life.    It  is  this  that  in- 

The  ideas  of  uninstructed  man,  respecting  vests  the  world  with  a  beauty  and  intarest, 

the  nature  of  the  Eternal,  were,  it  u  trae,  without  which  all  would   be  monotony, 

clouded  with  such  ignorance  and  folly;  that  Moreover,  as  the  creator  and  former  of 

the  more  reflecting  of  those  sages  secfetly  de-  matter,  and  the  dispenser  of  life,  as  the  con- 

spised  the  religion  they  aflecied  to  counte-  tinnat  preserver  and  upholder  of  alt  things 

nance.    Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotteu,  that  animate  and  inanimate^  the  Supreme  Being 

even  these  philosophers  saw  the  necessity  of  stands  unveiled  as  the  Oomipotent  Jehovah, 
a  Creator,  whom  Zeno  called  Logos,  Word        Tlie  omniscience  and  omnipresence  of 

or  Reason;  Aristotle,  Nature;  Anaiagoras,  God  are  likewise  manifestly  among  the  at- 

Mind;  and  Plato,  God.    And  in  reading  tributes  clearly  discernible  by  reason,  since 

the  history,  tradition,  or  mythology  of  diffe-  his  agency  is  conspicuous  in  all  places  and 

rent  nations,  with  their  poets  and  philoso-  at  all  times.    But  when  we  consider  the 

phers,  we  find  they  believed  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  creating  and  ruling  the 

banning  vras  chaos,  and  that  a  Supreme  universe,  in  always  adapting  the  most  ade* 

Being,  from  this  confusion  of  matter,  created  quale  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  any 

and  formed  all  things.    Thus  Anaxagoras :  end,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  littleness  of  our 

**  All  things  were  blended  together  till  the  own  minds  in  comprehending  the  knowledge 

Divine  Mind  separated  them,  and  adorned  of  an  infinite  Beii^. 
and  regulated  that  which  was  confused."  If  we  study,  minutely,  any  branch  of 

The  existence  of  God  being  thus  establish-  nataral  philosophy,  or  merely  glance  gene- 

ed,  we  proceed  to  make  a  few  reflections  on  rally  over  those  discoveries  which  science 

his  nature  and  attributes.  reveals,  the  vnsdom  of  God  is  strikingly 

In  the  first  place,  as  no  one  can  doubt  apparent.    According  to  Paley,  **  Sturmius 

the  immateriality  of  the  Supreme  Being,  we  held,  that  the  eicamination  of  the  eye  was  a 

only  observe  that  there  is,  of  necessity,  but  cure  for  atheism;**  and,  wejmay  observe, 

one  Creator.   We  know  of  no  ailment  that  that  the  study  of  any  branch  of  science  will 

can  possibly  be   brought  forward  against  produce  the  same  effects,  unless  the  heart  Ls 

such  a  conclusion,  v?hilst  the  uniformity  of  aepraved,  or  the  mind  veiy  peculiarly  form- 

the  works  of  the  creation,  and  the  invari-  ed.    The  above-mentioned  writer  seems  to 

able  production  of  the  same  effect  by  the  suppose,  that  human  anatomy  is  the  science 

same  cause,  evidence  biit  one  God.    We  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  calculated  to 

believe  the  Creator  to  lie  Eternal,  since  he  impi^ess  man  with  a  sense  of  the  existence 

must  have  existed  before  he  formed  the  world,  ana  wisdom  of  God.     But  wherever  we 

and  that  he  continues  in  existence  until  now :  take  our  stand,  our  minds  will  be  lost  in  ad^ 

moreover,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  a  su-  miration ;  and,  as  we  contemplate  the  mani- 

perior  power,  over  which  nothing  can  exert  fold  works  of  our  Creator,  our  convictions 

any  influence,  will  cease  to  exist  of  itself,  will  echo  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  when  he 

From  his  moral  perfections,  we  likewise  con-  said,  "^ In  wisdom  hasttfaou  formed  them  all." 
elude,  that  he  is  the  "  satne  yesterday,  to-        But  we  cannot  leave  the  subject  without 

day,  and  for  ever,"  as  regards  not  only  his  retiiarking,  that  a  prominent  feature,  in  the 

continuity,  but  immutabili^.  moral  character  of  God,  as  manifested  in  his 

The  omnipotence  ofGod  forces  itself  on  our  works,  is  benevolence.  The  happiness  (^ 
attention,  while  we  survey  the  works  of  crea-  his  creatures  is  interwoven  with  the  laws  of 
tion.  When  we  reflect  on  the  power  of  Him  their  existence,  nor  has  it  ever  been  disturbed, 
who  "  called  worlds  into  being ;"  who  form-  but  by  a  counteracting  foree,  which  is  as 
ed  all  those  objects  of  magnificence  which  as  much  at  enmity  with  God  as  with  his 
ptrike  us  with  awe;  when  we  even  reflect  on  creatures.  By  attentive  examination,  weshal! 
this  power  only,  in  breathing  **  into  the  nos^  find,  that  the  primary  and  chief  design  of 
trils  of  man  the  breath  of  life,"  and  iri  the  every  thing  appears  plainly  to  be  benevolent, 
moulding  of  an  immaterial  soul,  we  cannot  According  to  the  argument  of  Paley,  ^<  con- 
but  confess  our  astonishment.  The  Creator,  trivance  proves  design;  and  the  predomi- 
in  the  forination  of  matter,  has  displayed  nant  tendency  of  the  contrivance  indicates 
omnipotence ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  the  disposition  of  the  designer."  The  world 
Ithe  elegance  and  utility  of  its  productions,  abounds  with  contrivances;  and  all  the  con- 
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trivances,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are 
directed  to  beneficial  purp<»es.  £vily  no 
doubt,  exists ;  but  it  is  never,  that  we  can 
perceive,  the  object  of  contrivance.  Teeth 
are  contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache;  their  ach- 
ing, now  and  then,  is  incidental  to  the  con- 
trivance, perhaps  inseparable  from  it;  or, 
even  if  you  will,  let  it  be  called  a  defect  in 
the  contrivance ;  but  it  is  not  the  object  of 
it  '*  The  goodness  of  God  is  manifest  in 
all  around  us,  especially  in  his  forbearance 
towards  depraved  and  sinful  man."  There 
is  misery,  indeed,  in  the  world,  but  it  has  a 
different  source;  it  is  the  result  of  opposition 
to  the  Deity,  of  counteracting  his  benevo- 
volent designs,  and  caimot,  without  absurdity, 
be  charged  upon  our  Maker. 

On  reviewing  the  evidence  that  nature 
and  reason  afford,  on  the  existence  of  God, 
and  his  attributes,  we  find  it  placed  upon  a 
clear  and  finn  foundation.  And  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
and  absurdity  rather  rests  with  those  whose 
systems  are  at  variance  with  each  other 
and  themselves,  while  reason  and  common 
sense  must  be  lamentably  distorted,  to  offer 
them  even  a  shadow  of  support. 

Beaconsfield,  J.  A.  B. 


ON 


THE 


FOURTH 


OBSERVAKCE    Of     THE 

COMMANDMENT. 

By  John  fViUan. 


"  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day." 


Of  all  the  ten  commandments  of  Almighty 
God,  there  is  no  one  more  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly worded,  no  one  more  peremptorily 
laid  down,  and  no  one  which  affords  less 
scope  for  misrepresentation  or  misunder- 
standing, than  the  fourth  :  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  one  which  is  more  fre- 
quently, more  openly,  and  more  daringly, 
broken  and  violated..  The  obvious  and 
positive  tendency  of  this  law  is,  that  on  the 
Sabbath  day  all  men  are  to  suspend  both 
their  thoughts  and  actions  from  those  pur- 
suits which  have  engrossed  their  attention 
during  the  six  days  of  labour,  and  devote 
them  to  the  serrice  of  their  bountiful  Cre- 
ditor; but,  in  that  wicked  spirit  which  leads 
men  to  wrest  the  sense  of  God's  holy  word, 
Bumy  persons  choose  to  consider  this  ex- 
press command  merely  in  the  light  of  a 
favour  towards  mankind,  enabling  them  to 
^joy  a  respite  from  their  labour ;  but  which 
may  be  observed  or  dispensed  with  as  con- 
venience or  pro&t  dictates,  without  incurring 
the  charge  of  sin. ' 

In  tlie  first  position  they  are  indubitably 
2d  series,  no.  7.-— vol.  i. 


right;  for  there  is  certainly  no  reasonable 
doubt  to  be  entertained,  by  any  reflecting 
Christian,  that  the  whole  of  the  ordinances 
of  our  Almighty  Creator  are  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  favours,  and  as  amongst  the 
most  inestimable  of  the  numerous  blessings 
bestowed  by  Him  upon  his  creatures;  the  in- 
tent and  effect  of  all  and  each  one  being  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  peace  of  men :  and 
doubtless  the  merciful  consideration  of  our 
Maker  towards  us,  is  evidently  and  particu- 
larly manifested  in  this  law,  whereby  he  pro- 
tects us  from  excess  of  labour.  But  this  by  no 
means  operates  in  substantiating  their  con- 
clusion ;  nor  can  any  man,  hovFcver  casuisti- 
cal, with  truth,  shew  that  it  is  any  the  less 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  absolute 
command ;  for  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Lord  will  sanction  or  overlook  the  breach 
of  any  one  part  of  the  decalogue  more 
than  another  ?  We  have  no  record  shewing 
that  God  spake  these  words  less  forcibly, 
or  less  expressly,  than  others ;  or  that  the 
observance  of  them,  when  spoken,  was  by 
the  Divine  authority  in  any  measure  qua- 
Ufied.  On  the  contrary,  the  diction  is  at 
once  concise,  clear,  explicit,  and  not  to  b« 
mistaken. 

And  what  says  Moses  in  expounding  the 
tables  to  the  people,  which  he  had  received 
from  the  hands  of  tlie  Almighty  himself, 
graven  with  the  writing  of  God  ?  "  Six  days 
may  work  be  done,  but  the  seventh  is  a 
sabbath  of  rest  holy  to  the  Lord :  whosoever 
doeth  any  work  therein  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death,'' Exod.  xxxi.  15.  Moreover,  we 
find,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  following 
words,  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer :  ^'  For  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away, 
one  jot.  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  past 
from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled." 
.  '^  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one  of 
these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach 
men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  i<i  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  whosoever  shali 
do  aud  teach  tliem,  the  same  shall  be  called 
great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,^'  Matt.  v. 
18,19.  " 

Having  shewn  that  this  commandment 
cannot  in  common  sense  be  considered  as  less 
positive  than  any  other,  we  will  proceed 
to  see  how  it  is  obsen-ed  by  ^  those  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians." 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  launch 
fully  into  the  duties  of  a  true  Christian  on 
the  Lord's  day,  as  they  have  repeatedly  beea 
the  theme  of  numerous  eloquent  discourses 
from  our  most  celebrated  divines;  and 
ample  instruction,  indeed  all  that  is  needed, 
may  be  gleaned  fiom  the  pages  of  holy 
writ;  but  merely  to  call  the  attenti<>' 
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the  pious  and  well-disposed  part  of  the 
community,  to  an  evil  which  cries  aloud 
for  remedy,  and  in  this  reforming  age  ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.  We  mean  the  fla- 
grant profanation  of  tlie  Sabbath,  in  the 
open  traffic  which  is  carried  on  by  various 
kmds  of  tradespeople,  who  avowedly  pursue 
their  calling,  uninterrupted  by  either  secular 
or  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  in  absolute 
defiance  of  Him  to  whom  the  day  is  sacred. 

No  resident  in  London  can  be  otherwise 
than  wilfully  blind  to  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion; for,  not  content  with  encroaching 
beyond  Saturday  night  into  the  hours  of 
the  Sabbath  morning,  the  butchers,  bakers, 
fishmongers,  publicans,  tobacconists,  chand- 
lers, pastry  cooks,  and  various  others,  (per- 
haps with  some  few  exceptions  in  each,) 
open  their  shops  early  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  are  as  busy  behind  their  counter — nay, 
perhaps  more  so — as  on  any  other  day, 
until  the  bell  for  morning  service  has  ac- 
tually ceased  tolling. 

Not  many  weeks  ago,  I  bad  occasion,  in 
my  way  to  a  church  at  some  distance  from 
my  residence,  to  pass  through  Skinner- 
street,  Somers  Town ;  the  appearance  of 
which  I  can  compare  to  nothing  else  but 
a  market.  The  shops  for  the  safe  of  eat- 
ables were  open,  and  crowded  with  buyers. 
Numbers  of  stalls  for  fruit,  cakes,  &c.  (and 
these  it  will  be  recollected  are  not  necessaries 
of  life,  even  were  the  sale  of  such  an  ex- 
tenuation of  a  breach  of  the  divine  prohi- 
bition) were  ranged  along  the  curb-stone  of 
the  pavement,  and  the  street  was  lined  by 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  returning 
homeward  with  their  arms  full  of  the  pur- 
chases they  had  been  making.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  lower  class,  un- 
washed, disreputable  looking  people,  and 
displaying  any  thing  but  the  cleanly  and 
respectable  appearance  which  any  decent 
English  man  or  woman  would  wish  to  pre- 
sent on  the  Lord's  day.  The  door  of  a 
neighbouring  public-house  was  constantly 
kept  in  motion  by  persons  entering  and 
quitting  it,  many  of  whom  were  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.  ''  And  is  this  thy  sacred 
day,  O  Lord?"  I  mentally  exclaimed, 
whilst  viewing  the  scene  before  me. — **  Is 
this  the  reverence  shewn  to  thy  decrees  ? — 
Can  the  fear  of  a  dread  eternity  be  present 
to  these  men,  who  thus  openly  mock  thine 
omnipotence,  and  defy  thy  vengeance  f 

Nor  is  this  the  only  neighbourhood  in 
which  these  practices  exist.  I  believe  them 
to  be  the  same  in  most,  indeed,  we  may 
say  in  all,  populous  districts  to  an  equd 
extent. 

"Hie  shops  are  ostensibly  closed  during 
the  performance  of  divine  service,  but  I 


have  it  from  good  authority,  and  indeed 
the  public  prints  have  often  shewn  the 
truth,  that  admittance  may  be  gained  even 
then,  by  knocking,  into  many  of  them, 
(particularly  public-houses,)  and  commo- 
dities purchased. 

I  will  shortly  advert  to  one  business  in 
particular,  the  followers  of  which  seem  to 
be  even  more  busily  employed  on  the  Lord's 
day  than  during  the  other  part  of  the  week. 
I  mean  the  bakers.  A  practice  is  prevalent 
among  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  of  sending 
their  Sunday's  dinner  to  be  baked,  and, 
consequently,  the  tradesman  is  employed 
during  the  morning  in  receiving  whatever 
is  brought  to  him  for  that  purpose.  At  the 
commencement  of  divine  service  the  door 
is  certainly  closed,  but  is  immediately 
opened  on  its  conclusion,  when  the  dinners 
are  ready  for  their  respective  owners; 
which  evidently  shews  that  one  or  more 
persons  must  have  been  employed  during 
that  time  in  preparing  them,  and  thus  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  worship  of  God  : 
so  that  even  the  poor  excuse  of  business 
being  only  carried  on  in  hours  not  devoted 
to  the  actual  public  service  of  the  Deity,  is 
rendered  abortive  and  of  none  effect. 

There  is  one  argument  used  in  favour  of 
this  practice,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
somewhat  plausible,  and  to  possess  some 
weight;  namely,  that  owing  to  tlie  coo. 
venience  of  bake-houses  being  open  on  a 
Sunday,  many  persons  are  enabled  to  attend 
a  place  of  worship,  who  would  otherwise  be 
obliged  to  remain  at  home  to  prepare  their 
meals ;  and  thus,  at  the  expense  of  a  few, 
hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  may  obey  the 
law !  But,  on  the  slightest  consideration, 
how  preposterous,  how  shallow  and  childish, 
is  this :  for  it  is  equally  culpable  to  cause 
others  to  sin,  as  to  stn  ourselves;  and, 
besides,  an  alteration  in  the  dinner  hour 
would  entirely  obviate  this  pretended  ne- 
cessity. In  fact,  every  argument  which  has 
been  adduced,  in  impiously  attempting  to 
vindicate  the  indefensible  practice  of  Sab- 
bath-breaking, has  its  origin  and  basis  on 
the  mere  convenience  and  custom  of  man, 
and  on  his  reluctance  to  abridge  in  the  least 
that  convenience,  or  abrogate  any  long-used 
custom,  for  the  sake  of  obeying  the  mandate 
of  Oif  E,  to  whose  bounty  he  owes  the  en- 
joyment of  every  terrestrial  comfort,  and 
the  sublime  and  cheering  hope  of  a  blessed 
hereafter. 

Again. — ^The  words  of  the  commandment 
are,  "  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath-day.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour, 
and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to  do ;  but  the 
seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy 
God.    |n  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of 
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work ;  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter, 
tky  man'Servant,  and  thy  nuud-servant,  thy 
cattle,  and  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates;"  and  yet  we  see  stage  coaches, 
hackney  carriages,  steam  and  other  boats, 
plying  for  passengers,  and  pursuing  their 
avocations  as  openly  and  as  undisturbed  on 
the  Sabbath  as  on  any  other  day ;  and  the 
former,  by  passing  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  churches,  disturb  and  break  into  that  calm 
and  placid  quiet  so  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  alienation  of  the  soul  from  earthly 
things,  and  the  proper  performance  of 
christian  devotion.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  proprietors  of  steam-boats, 
short  stages,  &c.,  taking  advantage  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  persons  escape  a  few 
miles  from  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the 
metropolis  on  the  day  of  rest,  increase  their 
fares,  thus  reaping  additional  profits  on  that 
very  day  on  which  all  men  are  forbidden 
to  exercise  their  usual  avocations,  either 
individually,  or  through  the  medium  of 
their  servants  or  cattle. 

Nor  are  these  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  the  disregard  in  which  the  sacred  day  is 
unhappily  held  by  many  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  any  means   the  only  instances 
which  may  be  adduced  of  its  profanation ; 
for  the  fact  is  well  known,  that  tailors,  man- 
tuamakers,  printers,  and  followers  of  other 
mechanical  callings,  scruple  not  to  devote 
the  seventh  day  to  labour,  upon  any  extra- 
ordinary press  of  business.    This  practice 
being  confined  within  the  walls  of  houses, 
and  pursued  in  private,  does  not  spread  its 
demoralizing  effects,  as  does  the  open  traffic 
before  alluded  to ;  and,  though  equally  re- 
prehensible, it  cannot,  on  account  of  its 
secrecy,  come  under  the  lash  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prevent  the  other ;  and,  by  being 
individual  crime,  for  which  the  actors  them- 
selves alone  are  responsible,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered a  public  scandal.     However,  it  being 
our  intention  to  confine  our  remarks  solely 
to  those  breaches  of  the  Sabbath  which,  by 
their  open  commission,  draw  down  obloquy 
upon  the  national  morals,  and  brand  our 
national  authorities  at  once  with  inefficiency, 
laziness,  and  a  grievous  and  culpable  laxity 
of  principle,  we  forbear  penetrating  further 
into  this  branch  of  the  subject;  and  we 
likewise  avoid  dwelling  upon  the  conduct 
of  those  persons  who,  running  into  the  op- 
posite extreme,  seem  to  consider  the  seventh 
day  as  one  wholly  to  be  devoted  to  pleasure. 
Much  might  be  said  upon   these  matters 
also,  which  probably  may  be  the  theme  of 
some  future  paper. 

I  have  conversed  with  many  persons 
(principally  tradespeople)  upon  this  im- 
portant, though  little  regarded  subject,  and 


have  been  much  astonished  on  hearing  the 
plea  of  necessity,  repeatedly,  and  in  various 
forms,  advanced,  in  justification  of  those 
individuals  who  continue  their  daily  labour 
on  the  Sunday  morning ;  and  still  more  so 
at  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  adhered 
to  their  opinion,  and  the  determined  oppo- 
sition which  they  made  to  conviction.  For 
example,  it  has  been  said — **  A  fishmonger 
must  keep  open  his  shop,  and  endeavour  to 
sell  his  fish,  especially  in  hot  weather,  other- 
wise his  property  would  spoil.''  A  butcher 
uses  the  like  pretence.  **  A  publican  must 
keep  open,  because  it  is  necessary  that 
passengers  should  be  supplied  with  refresh- 
ments.''   A  pastry-cook  the  same. 

These  are  amongst  the  arguments  which 
have  been  advanced  against  me  by  those 
whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  convince  that 
they  were  acting  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Jehovah;  and  so  pertinaciously,  so  igno- 
rantly  obstinate  were  they  in  their  erroneous, 
but  deep-rooted  sentiments,  that  no  mortal 
powers  of  argumentation  or  eloquence 
could,  I  think,  have  weaned  them  from 
their  preconceived  opinions. 

I  marvelled  less  at  the  stolidity  of  the 
argument  itself,  than  at  the  numbers  who 
seemed  sincerely  to  entertain  a  conviction  of 
its  correctness ;  but,  when  I  reflected  for  a 
moment,  that  personal  profit  and  advantage 
rendered  these  worldly-minded  men  blind 
and  deaf  to  reason,  and  efiectually  pre- 
vented them  from  acknowledging  their  error, 
when  they  must  haye  inwardly  felt  the  force 
of  conviction,  my  amazement  ceased,  and  I 
traced  their  obstinacy  to  its  true  source — 
self-interest.  But  how  absurd  is  it  to  ad- 
vance arguments  founded  on  worldly  prin- 
ciples and  social  convenience,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  thesis  built  upon  the  firm  and 
imperishable  basis  of  pure  morality,  and 
for  the  verity  of  which  we  have  the  positive 
and  undoubted  authority  of  God's  holy 
word,  confirmed  by  the  mouth  of  our 
blessed  Messiah.  Can  the  preservation  or 
destruction  of  a  few  fish,  or  a  few  pounds 
of  meat,  or  the  convenience  of  those  persons 
who  wilfully  place  themselves  in  situations 
where  refreshments  are  found  necessary  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  body,  be  put  in  the 
scale  against  the  ordinance  of  the  Almighty 
Master  of  the  whole  creation,  and  be  found 
of  weight  sufficient  to  overbalance  that  or- 
dinance, and  render  it  light  and  unregarded 
as  the  passing  wind,  in  the  estimation  of 
man  ?  Surely  not. — No  sophisms,  no 
worldly  arguments,  can  overturn  or  con- 
trovert that  which  God  hath  once  spoken  : 
therefore,  if  men  break  His  decrees,  they 
do  it  wittingly,  and  at  the  hazard  of  sal- 
vation ! 
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But  the  Strongest  position  which  these 
defenders  of  sabbalh.breaking  have  assumed, 
is  the  necessity  of  shops  being  open  on 
Sunday  morning,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  class  of  artificers,  &c.  not  being 
paid  till  late  on  Saturday  night,  and  thus 
being  disabled  from  going,  to  market  in 
time  to  purchase  those  articles  which  are 
requisite  for  the  morrow's  consumption. 
Granted — it  is  in  some  degree  a  cause,, 
though  by  no  means  a  suflBcient  or  palliatiye 
one.  Strike  then,  we  would  sny,  at  the 
fountain  head  of  the  system — stop  at  once 
the  source,  and,  by  destroying  the  cause, 
prevent  at  all  events  the  excuse  for  the 
effect.  Let  all  journeymen  mechanics  and 
weekly  labourers  be  paid  .on  Friday.  The 
evils  of  Saturday  night  payments  have  been 
often  before  the  public,  and  the  subject  has 
been  handled  by  practical  and  experienced 
men,  who  have,  and  I  think  with  much 
reason,  deduced  a  great  portion  of  the  pro- 
fligacy and  drunkenness  of  the  lower  orders, 
as  the  bad  effects  of  the  system.  It  remains 
not,  therefore,  for  me  to  add  more. 

To  the  advocates  of  a  new  plan  of  pay- 
ment, it  has  been  opposed,  that  such  a 
change  in  an  old-established  practice  would 
be  productive  of  great  confusion  amongst 
the  paymasters  and  employers  of  workmen. 
Of  this,  being  no  practical  man  of  business, 
I  candidly  confess  myself  incompetent  to 
judge  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  assured 
that  the  convenience  of  one  part  of  the 
community  ought  not,  cannot  possibly  form 
the  least  excuse  for  the  violation  of  any  of 
the  ten  commandments  by  another. 

With  regard  to  those  itinerant  hawkers 
who  parade  about  with  fish,  &c.  and  disturb, 
by  their  clamorous  outcries,  the  stillness  of 
the  Sabbath  morning,  I  conceive  the  cir- 
cumstance need  only  be  mentioned,  to  call 
down  the  reprehension  of  every  person. 
These  Billingsgate  worthies  are  not  even 
contented  with  pursuing  their  avocations 
during  those  hours  not  devoted  to  prayer ; 
for  I  solemnly  assert,  that  the  cry  of  *^  Mac- 
kerel" has  frequently  reached  my  ears 
through  the  walls  of  a  church  where  I  have 
been  attending  divine  service  I  On  speak- 
ing once  on  this  subject  to  a  friend,  who 
joined  me  in  reprehending  the  indecent 
custom,  he  said  that  he  believed  they  were 
allowed  to  cry  mackerel  on  Sunday,  because 
it  was  a  fish  that  would  not  keep !  I  If  this 
really  be  the  case,  by  whom  was  the  per- 
mission conceded  ?  and  in  whom,  I  would 
ask,  rests  the  right  of  granting  what  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  law  of  God^ — ^an 
interruption  to  Christian  devotion — an  abuse 
and  scandal  to  the  church,  and  an  insult  to 
its  ministers?      What    existing  being;  or 


what  tribunal,  is  there,  I  would  be  informed, 
vested  with  the  power  of  rescinding  aii 
Almighty  decree,  and  countenancing  that 
which  the  wisdom  of  €>od  has  denounced. 

It  ha»  also  been  frequently  advanced,  in 
opposition  to  my  opinions  on  the  observance 
of  the  fourth  commandment,,  that  the  rigour 
of  the  Mosaic  law  was  in  some  degree 
abated  by  the  authority  of  our  Redeemer, 
and  the  strict  letter  softened  by  the  milder 
spirit  of  the  gospel — ^that  Jesus- himself  con. 
sidered  it  no  sin  to  perform  an  act  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  or  "  to  do  good*'  on  the 
Sabbath  ;  and  that  the  Israelites  were  a 
'*  stiff-necked  people,"  and  required,  from 
their  frequent  relapses  into  sin  and  idolatry, 
those  severe  restrictions  which  afterwards 
became  unnecessary.  But  what  said  our 
Lord  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount,  '<  Think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and 
the  prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil,'*  Matt.  V.  17. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  certainly  led  to 
conclude,  by  the  tenor  of  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew,  that  the  law  of  Moses  is  in 
some  degree  qualified,  nay,  altered  by  our 
Saviour;  and  in  one  part  of  the  same 
chapter  the  Messiah  expressly  says,  when 
about  to  heal  the  withered  hand,  'f  Where- 
fore, it  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  Sabbath- 
day.*'  It  will  be  conceded,  therefore,  that 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
favour  of  performing  acts  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, such  as  attending  the  sick,  and  doing 
good  to  the  needy,  on  the  Lord's  day.  But 
I  deny  that  any  one  of  the  customs  to  which 
I  have  alluded  is  virtually  an  act  of  ne- 
cessity, because,  by  an  alteration  of  a  few 
parts  in  the  existing  system  of  society,  a 
radical  change  in  the  whole,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  Sunday  labour,  might  be  effected, 
and  the  necessity,  or  rather  convenience,  of 
Sunday  traffic  dispensed  with.  But  so  it 
is  :  long-established  customs,,  however  er- 
roneous, and  of  whatever  kind,,  cling  to 
men's  minds  with  a  tenacity  not  easily  rooted 
out,  and  they  look  with  an  eye  of  jealousy 
upon  any  innovation  upon  old  habits, 
however  salutary  such  innovation  is  shewn 
to  be. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that,  tliough  we  live 
in  a  highly  civilized  country,  a  country  where 
the  king  is  styled  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
where  we  have  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
clergy  of  various-  orders  and  degrees,  where 
the  protestant  is  the  national  religion,  where 
the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  powers  co- 
operate and  support  each  other,  and  where 
we  have  a  "church  establishment,'' — offences 
^^2[ainst  the  "  laws  divine**  are  suffered  to 
be  committed  with  impunity,  and  to  exist 
for  years  undisturbed.  Where  is  the  Bisliop 
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of  London,  that  he  pennits  this  abuse  to 
find  nurture  and  encouragement  throughout 
his  diocese  ?  Where  is  the  exalted  indi- 
vidual who  holds  the  high-sounding  title  of 
Lord  Priraate  of  all  England  ?  If  we  have 
a  national  church  formed  upon  fixed  and 
certain  principles,  why  are  not  those  prin- 
ciples in  accordance  with  the  command- 
mandments  of  the  Most  High  ?  or,  if  they 
are  so,  why  are  they  not  enforced  by  that 
authority  with  which  the  clerical  dignitaries 
are,  or  ought  (according  to  the  constitution 
of  an  established  church)  to  be  armed.* 
Let  us  turn  to  a  neighbouring  christian 
church,  and  from  tlieir  example  take  a  lesson 
of  the  respect  in  which  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  ought  to  be  held  by  a  nation. 

Such  derelictions  as  this  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  afford  a 
handle  to  infidels  and  sceptics  to  rail  with 
greater  appearance  of  plausibility  against 
Christianity.  They  say,  ''These  men  in- 
culcate such  and  such  doctrines,  and  yet 
the  contrary  is  countenanced  and  allowed 
by  the  ministers  of  their  religion  I" 

Taking  all  circumstances  into  consider- 
ation, can  we  wonder  at  the  number  of 
dissentients  from  the  national  church,  and 
many  of  them,  too,  not  dissentients  from  its 
principles  or  theory,  but  on  account  of  their 
disgust  against  the  lukewarm  zeal  of  too 
many  of  its  ministers,  and  the  laxity  and 
cold-bloodedness  of  the  practice. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  reflecting  Chris- 
tian to  cast  his  eye  over  this  vast  capital, 
without  being  shocked  by  the  various  and 
open  scenes  of  wickedness  which  are  ex- 
posed to  his  view.  The  age  of  miracles 
and  superhuman  occurrences  has  certainly 
passed  away,  but  is  the  scrutinizing  eye  of 
the  Almighty  closed?  Are  the  vengeful 
powers  oif  Omnipotence  paralyzed?  Can 
we  wondcF  if  some  signal  mark  of  divine 
displeasure  should  descend,  or  the  vials  of 
his  wrath  be  poured  upon  this  modem 
Babylon^and  crush  it  at  once  by  unheard-of 
calamities  ? 

No  spiritual  Hercules  could  effectually 
cleanse  this-  Augean  stable  of  wickedness, 
as  the  mantle  of  obscurity  covers  much  of 
sin ;  but  surely  some  authority,  either  eccle- 
siastical or  laical,  can  take  cognizance  of 
these  open  and  wide-staring  breaches  of 
divine  law,  and  by  prevention  or  punish- 
ment, avoid  their  being  pointed  out  as  a 
public  and  national  scandaL 

To  indulge  a  hope  that  the  single-handed 
efforts  of  my  feeble  but  well-intended  pen, 

^*  The  writer  beg*  that  his  meaning  may  not  be 
misnnderstood  in  this  passage.  He  is  no  advocate 
for  despolie  or  inquisitional  authority  being  vested 
in  the  bands  of  the  htcrarcby. 


can  work  a  change  in  such  a  general  evil 
as  the  one  complained  of,  would  be  at  once 
arrogant  and  foolish,  but  I  send  them  forth 
to  the  world  with  the  humbler  hope  that 
the  perusal  may  turn  the  attention  of  others, 
more  capable,  to  the  same  subject,  and  in- 
duce them  to  exert  their  superior  powers 
to  stop  the  growth  of  this  metropolitan 
scandaJ.  I  say  "  metropolitan,''  for,  being 
exclusively  a  tondoner,  I  am  not  aware 
whether,  or  to  what  extent,  it  may  exist  in 
provincial  towns. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  though  com- 
paratively petty  details  have  been  entered 
into,  1  have  not  treated  the  subject  as 
fully  as  it  might  have  been ;  but  fearful 
of  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  Magazine,  I 
have  merely  stated  a  few  facts  in  a  plain 
manner,  and  made  such  observations  upon 
them  as  suggested  themselves  to  me,  merely 
glancing  at  some  points  where  there  was 
much  room  for  enlargement.  I  will  now 
conclude  by  saying,  that  no  man  can,  I 
think,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
conscientiously  defend  his  conduct  in  pur- 
suing his  avocations  on  the  Lord's  day  ! 


MEASURES  TAKEN  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF 
SLAVERY  IN  CEYLON. 

As  slavery  is  on  all  sides  considered  to  be 
an  evil  of  fearful  magnitude,  few  persons  are 
to  be  found  ^^ho  do  not  either  wish,  or  pre- 
tend to  wish,  for  its  total  abolition.  How 
this  desirable  object  is  to  be  accomplished, 
many  have  thought  to  be  a  point  of  insu- 
perable difficulty.  The  slave-holders  de- 
mand remuneration  for  their  slaves,  and  for 
their  unborn  progeny,  and  until  this  shall  be 
granted,  they  seem  determined  that  the  slave 
shall  wear  his  chains. 

It  is  also  contended,  that  the  negroes  are 
not  prepared  for  freedom;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  benevolent  attempts  made 
to  prepare  them  for  emancipation,  have  to 
encounter  every  species  of  opposition  which 
despotism  and  avarice  can  suggest;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  this,  that 
if  the  negroes  are  not  to  be  liberated  until 
the  masters  have  prepared  them  for  the  en- 
joyment of  freedom,  they  must  remain  in 
bondage  until  the  slave  population  shall 
become  extinct. 

The  masters,  indeed,  pretend  that  they  are 
gradually  preparing  their  slaves  for  the 
freedom  which  is  desired  :  but,  unhappily, 
death  travels  faster  than  their  instruction. 
Their  efforts  are  so  tardy,  that  the  life  of  the 
negro  is  expended  in  preparing  him  for  the 
blessing,  and  he  dies  before  he  is  qualified 
for  its  enjoyment.  Another  generatior  — 
ceeds.    Tlie  individuals  pass  thrr 
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same  procest,  and  death  defeats  the  master's 
good  intentions.  From  all  this  sophistry, 
the  plain  conclusion  is^  that  slavery  must  be 
perpetuated. 

A  third  difficulty  is  discovered  in  an  ap- 
prehended insurrection,  and  a  retaliation,  on 
the  whites,  of  those  miseries  which  they 
have  inflicted  on  the  blacks.  This  also  is  so 
framed  as  to  secure  perpetual  bondage. 

That  these  tricks  and  contrivances  of  in- 
genious hypocrisy,  are  entirely  £illacioa«, 
may  be  gathered  from  tlie  following  do- 
cuments, which  show  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  has  been  brought  to  the  test  of  expe- 
rience, and  that  no  such  evil  consequences 
have  ensued,  as  those  that  West  Indian 
humanity  anticipates. 

There  is  a  proverbial  expression  which 
says — **  Nothing  is  hard  to  a  willing  mind.'' 
The  practicability  of  this  lesson,  so  far  as 
the  liberation  of  slaves  is  concerned,  the 
inhabitants  of  Ceylon  have  had  the  honour 
to  demonstrate  before  the  eyes  of  surround- 
ing and  distant  nations;  and  the  years 
which  have  elapsed,  since  they  made  the 
experiment,  fully  prove  that  their  calcula* 
tions  were  not  visionary,  and  that  they  have 
not  been  attended  with  any  pernicious  con- 
sequences. 

Under  the  fostering  care,  judicious  ma- 
nagement, and  prudent  recommendation  of 
Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  who  was  ten  years 
chief-justice  of  Ceylon,  he  had  the  happi- 
ness to  see  his  benevolent  exertions  crowned 
with  success.  The  triumph  of  this  noble 
effort  in  the  cause  of  humanity  will  crown 
him  with  honours  more  lasting  and  im- 
perishable,  than  titles  or  fortune  can  bestow. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  East,  may, 
with  an  accommodation  to  circumstances, 
be  accomplished  in  the  West.  The  same 
causes  that  can  counteract  the  operations  of 
injustice  in  Ceylon,  may  extend  their  in- 
fluence to  Jamaica,  without  involving  greater 
danger  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  It 
will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  emancipation  are  of  universal  ap- 
plication ;  and  where  a  willingness  to  pro- 
claim liberty  to  the  captive  is  predominant, 
local  circumstances  can  present  no  for- 
midable obstacle. 

But  whatever  maybe  the  result  of  the 
strenuous  exertions  now  making  throughout 
the  country,  in  behalf  of  the  West  Indian 
slaves,  Ceylon  will  have  the  undisputed 
honour  of  having  set  before  mankind  the 
glorious  example  which  the  nations  of 
Europe  may  be  proud  to  imitate.  The 
all -important  question  now  operating  on  the 
public  will  soon  be  agitated  in  the  august 
assembly  of  parliament,  and  on  its  solemn 
decision  will  depend  the  freedom  or  per- 


petual slavery  of  nearly  one  million  human 
beings,  and  also  that  of  their  posterity. 

The  following  papers  relative  to  the  abo. 
lition  of  slaveiy  in  Ceylon,  we  copy  from 
the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  African  Institu- 
tion for  1817. 


Extract  of  a   "Letter  from  the  Hortaurable 

Sir  Alexander  Johmton^  dated  Colombo ^ 

22d  Julyy  1816. 

"  I  have,  for  the  last  ten  years  of  my 
residence  in  Ceylon,  been  endeavouring,  as 
I  believe  I  have  often  mentioned  to  you,  to 
get  the  principal  proprietois  of  slaves  on 
the  island  to  fix  a  day,  after  which  all 
children  bom  of  their  slaves  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  free.  My  endeavours  have  at 
last,  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  papers, 
been  attended  with  success.  I  wrote,  on  the 
10th  of  this  month,  a  letter  (of  which 
No.  1  is  a  copy)  upon  the  subject,  to  the 
principal  proprietors  of  slaves  at  this  place, 
who  are  upon  tlie  list  of  the  special  jurymen 
for  the  province  of  Colombo,  and  who  are, 
therefore,,  all  personally  known  to  me.  By 
Ae  letter  of  which  No.  2  is  a  copy,  you 
will  see  that  the  proposal  contained  in  my 
letter  was  well  received  by  them ;  and  that 
they,  at  a  general  meeting  which  they  called, 
to  take  the  contents  of  that  letter  into  con- 
sideration, unanimously  came  to  the  reso- 
lution, that  all  children  bom  of  their  slaves, 
after  the  12th  of  August  next  should  be  free. 
The  12th  of  August  was  fixed  upon  by  them, 
at  my  suggestion,  as  a  compliment  to  the 
Prince  R^ent.  They  afterwards  appoint- 
ed a  committee,  fix>m  among  themselves,  to 
frame  certain  resolutions  (No.  3,)  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  their  benevolent  inten- 
tion into  effect,  l^e  principal  object  of 
these  resolutions  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  to 
secure,  that  the  children,  bom  finee  after  the 
12th  of  August  next,  shall  be  provided  for 
by  the  masters  of  their  parents  until  the  age 
of  fourteen ;  it  being  supposed,  that  af&r 
they  have  attained  that  age  they  will  be 
able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

"  The  Dutch  special  jurymen  of  this  plaee 
consist  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
of  the  most  respectable  Dutch  gentlemen  of 
the  place  ;  in  which  number  are  contained 
almost  all  the  Dutch  who  are  large  pro- 
prietors of  slaves.  Besides  these  gentlemen, 
there  are  jurymen  of  all  the  different  casts 
among  the  natives,  such  as  Vellales,  Fisher- 
men, men  of  the  Mahabadde  or  Cinnamon 
department,  Chittees,  and  Mahomedans. 
Tlie  moment  the  jurymen  of  these  castes 
heard  of  the  resolution  which  had  been 
come  to  by  the  Dutch  special  jurymen,  they 
were  so  much  struck  with  the  example 
which  they  had  set  them,   that  they  also 
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immediatdy  addressed  me  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  the  Dutch  had  done ;  announcing 
their  unanimous  acquiescence  in  the  measure 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Dutch,  and 
their  unanimous  determination  to  consider 
as  free  all  children  that  may  be  bom  of 
their  slaves  after  the  12th  of  August. 

"  No.  4,  is  a  copy  of  the  answer  which  I 
sent  to  the  address  which  was  presented  to 
me  on  the  occasion  by  the  Dutch  special 
jurymen ;  sfhd  No.  5.  is  a  copy  of  that  which 
I  returned  to  the  respective  addresses  which 
were  sent  me  by  all  the  jurymen  of  the 
different  castes  of  natives  at  Colombo. 

''The  example  of  the  jurymen  at  Co- 
lombo is,  I  understand,  to  be  immediately 
followed  by  all  the  jurymen  on  the  island. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  delighted  to  hear  of 
this  event.  The  state  of  domestic  slavery, 
which  has  prevailed  in  this  island  for  three 
centuries,  may  now  be  considered  at  an 
end." 


No.  1. — Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Hon, 

,    Sir  Alexander  Joknston^  to  the  Dutch 

gentlemen   whote  names  are  on  the  list 

of  special  Jurymen  for  the  province  of 

Colombo. 

Colombo,  July  10th,  1816. 

"  Gentlemen — ^The  able  assistance  which 
I  so  frequently  receive  from  you  in  the  exe- 
cution, of  my  office,  renders  it  my  duty  to 
communicate  to  you,  without  delay,  any  in- 
formation which  may  be  interesting  to  your 
feelings.  I  therefore  have  the  honour  to 
send,  for  your  perusal,  the  eighth  and  ninth 
reports  of  the  African  Institution,  which  I 
have  lately  received  from  England. 

''  The  liberality  which  you  have  always 
displayed  in  your  sentiments  as  jurymen, 
make  me  certain  that  you  will  be  highly 
gratified  with  the  success  which  has  attended 
file  proceedings  of  that  benevolent  institu- 
tion. 

*'  Many  of  you  are  aware  of  the  measure 
which  I  proposed,  in  1806,  to  the  principal 
proprietors  of  slaves  on  this  island,  and  of 
the  reason  for  which  its  adoption  was  at  that 
time  postponed. 

**  Allow  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  suggest  to  you,  that,  should 
those  proprietors,  in  consequence  of  the 
change  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  island,  now  think  such 
a  measure  advisable,  they  will,  by  carrying 
it  into  effect,  set  a  bright  example  to  their 
countrymen,  and  shew  themselves  worthy  to 
he  ranked  amongst  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant, 

(Signed)    ^'Alexander  Johnston.*' 


No.  2. — Copy  of  the  Answer  to  the  above. 

**  To  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston, 
knight,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  &c. 

"  May  it  please  your  Loixlship — We,  the 
undersigned,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  lordship's 
very  kind  and  condescending  letter  of 
tlie  10th  instant,  accompanied  with  the 
eighth  and  ninth  reports  of  the  African  In- 
stitution, the  perusal  of  which  we  did  not 
delay,  in  consequence  of  the  honourable 
distinction  which  your  lordship  has  shewn 
in  addressing  us  on  so  important  a  subject, 
with  the  laudable  and  humane  view  of  di- 
recting our  attention  to  the  measure  which 
your  lordship  has  heretofore  proposed  in  the 
year  1 806. 

*^  Wc  sincerely  beg  leave  to  assure  your 
lordship,  that  the  proposal  conveyed  by 
your  lordship*s  letter  is  gratifying  to  our 
feelings;  and  it  is  our  earnest  desire,  if 
possible,  to  disencumber  ourselves  of  that 
unnatural  character  of  being  proprietors  of 
human  beings  :  but  we  feel  regret  m  adding^ 
that  the  circumstances  of  every  individual  of 
us  does  not  allow  a  sudden  and  total  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  without  subjecting  both  the 
proprietors  and  the  slaves  themselves  to 
material  and  serious  injuries. 

"We  take  the  liberty  to  add,  that  the 
slaves  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  are  generally 
emancipated  at  the  death  of  their  owners ; 
as  will  appear  to  your  lordship,  on  reference 
to  their  Will,  deposited  in  the  records  of  the 
supreme  court ;  and  we  are  confident  that 
those  who  are  still  in  a  state  of  slavery  have 
likewise  the  same  chance  of  obtaining  their 
freedom. 

''We  have,  therefore,  in  following  the 
magnanimous  example  of  those  alluded  to  in 
the  aforementioned  reports  of  the  African 
Institution,  come  to  a  resolution,  as  our 
voluntary  act,  to  declare,  that  all  children 
who  may  be  bom  slaves  from  and  after  the 
12th  of  August,  1816,  inclusive,  shall  be 
considered  free,  and  under  such  provisions 
and  conditions  as  contained  in  a  resolution 
which  we  shall  agree  upon,  and  which  we  shall 
have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you  lord, 
ship,  for  the  extinction  of  a  traffic  avowedly 
repugnant  to  every  moral  and  religious  virtue. 

'*  We  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  our. 

selves,  may  it  please  your  lordship,  your 

lordship's  most  obedient  and  very  faithful 

humble  servants," — 64  names. 
Colombo,  July  14, 1816. 

No.  3. — Copy  of  the  Resolutions  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  letter. 
"At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
special  Dutch  jurors,  assembled,  by 
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consent,  for  framing  certain  resolutions,  to 
be  carried  into  effect  for  the  eventual  Eman- 
cipation of  children  bom  of  slaves,  held  at 
Colombo,  on  Monday  the  15th  July, 
1816 — ^thirteen  gentlemen    present — 

Resolved  unanimously — 

**  1st.  That  all  children  bom  of  slaves, 
from  and  after  the  12th  of  Aug^ust  next  en- 
suing, shall  be  considered  free. 

**  2d.  That  if  a  female  slave  be  sold,  who 
has  a  child  or  children  bora  free,  they  shall 
go  with  her  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
master,  if  they  have  not  completed  their 
second  year. 

''3d.  That  of  all  children  who  have 
passed  their  second  year,  it  shall  be  at  the 
option  of  the  master  to  return  them,  not- 
withstanding the  sale  of  the  mother. 

'<4th.  That  all  children  who  are  bora 
free  shall  remain  in  their  masters'  house,  and 
serve  them  without  any  wages,  save  and 
except  their  food  and  raiment,  which  shall 
be  at  the  expenses  of  the  masters — a  male 
till  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  a  female  till  the 
age  of  twelve. 

"  5th.  That  when  free-bora  children  have 
completed  the  fourteenth  and  twelfth  year  of 
their  age,  as  aforesaid,  they  shall,  from  that 
day  since,  be  emancipated  from  their 
masters. 

"  6th.  That  if  a  master  manumits  his 
female  slave,  who  has  a  free-bom  child,  or 
children,  above  two  years  of  age,  it  shall  be 
at  the  option  of  the  masters  to  retain  them — 
namely,  the  female  till  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  the  male  till  the  age  of  fourteen — or 
allow  such  child,  or  children,  to  follow  the 
mother;  in  which  latter  case  the  mother 
shall  be  obliged  to  support  the  child  or 
children. 

"  7th.  That  in  case  any  master,  through 
manifest  poverty,  or  from  the  incorrigible 
depravity  of  the  free-bom  children,  or  for 
any  other  causes,  finds  himself  unable  to 
retain  them  any  longer  under  his  care,  ap- 
plication shall  be  made  by  such  masters  to 
any  charitable  funds,  or  the  magistrates, 
that  they  may  be  otherwise  disposed  of. 

**  8th.  That,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fraud 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  free-born  children, 
all  heads  of  the  families  in  whose  houses 
any  child  of  that  description  is  born,  shall 
have  the  birth  of  such  child  registered  by 
the  constables  of  his  division,  at  least  within 
three  days  thereafter. 

"  9th.  That  every  constable  shall,  for  the 
same  purpose,  open  a  register,  in  which 
shall  be  specified  the  sex  and  names  of  the 
parents  and  masters  ;  and  a  list  thereof  shall 
monthly  be  transmitted  to  the  office  of  the 
sitting  magistrate,  to  be  entered  in  a  general 
register  of  the  free-bom  children. 


'<  10th.  Iliat  in  the  raster  to  be  kept  by 
the  constable,  an  entry  shall  likewise  be 
made  by  him  of  the  death  of  every  free-bora 
child,  upon  the  information  to  be  given  by 
the  heads  of  the  family  within  the  same 
space  of  time  aforesaid ;  and  a  monthly 
list  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  sitting 
magistrate's  office,  to  be  entered  accordingly 
in  the  general  register. 

llth.  That  of  both  the  general  registera 
of  births  and  deaths,  quarterly  l-eturns  shall 
be  made  to  the  chief  secretaiy's  office. 

**  Lastly,  resolved  unanimously — 

'*  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  the  honourable  the  chief  justice,  to 
be  submitted  to  his  excellency  the  governor, 
in  order  that  the  same  may  be  made  a  rale, 
under  such  alterations,  amendments,  and 
modifications,  as  his  excellency  may  deem 
expedient  for  the  furtherance  of  the  beneficial 
object  in  view. 

''  An  additional  article  proposed,  but  not 
consented  to  unanimously,  with  this  pro- 
vision, that  it  shall  be  inserted  at  the  end  of 
the  foregoing  resolutions,  with  the  signatures 
of  the  members  voting  it — 

'<  That  the  free-bora  children  shall,  as  a 
token  of  their  freedom,  be  brought  up  in  the 
habit  of  their  native  ancestors,  and  not  wear 
any  European  dress ;  and  be  farther  taught, 
by  such  as  may  be  capable  of  affording  it, 
to  read  and  write  some  native  language.'' 

Signed  by  three  persons. 

No.  4. — Copy  of  the  answer  of  the  Hon. 
Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  to  the  address 
of  the  Dutch  special  jurymen, 

Colombo,  2l8t  July,  I8I6. 

"  Gentlemen — I  have  had  the  honour  to 
receive  the  resolutions  which  you  have  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Kierkenbeek,  and  by  Mr.  Prins, 
and  shall  with  pleasure  present  them,  as  you 
desire  me,  to  his  excellency  the  governor. 

**  I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  my  warmest 
congratulations  on  this  interesting  occasion. 
The  measure  which  you  have  unanimously 
adopted  does  the  highest  honour  to  your 
feelings.  It  must  inevitably  produce  a 
great  and  a  most  favourable  change  in  the 
moral  habits  and  sentiments  of  many  diffe- 
rent classes  of  society  in  this  island ;  and 
generations  yet  unborn  will  hereafter  reflect 
with  gratitude  upon  the  names  of  those  per- 
sons, to  whose  humanity  they  will  owe  the 
numerous  blessings  which  attend  a  state  of 
freedom. 

**  I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me,  by  making  me 
the  channel  through  which  your  benevolent 
intention  is  to  be  communicated  to  his 
excellency  the  governor.  As  an  Englishman, 
I  am  bound  to  feel  proud  in  having  my 
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name  associated  with  any  measure  which 
secures  the  sacred  right  of  liberty  to  a 
number  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 
your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

(Signed)        "Alexander  Johnston/' 


No.  5. — Copy  of  the  Answer  of  the  Hon- 
Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  to  the  Address 
presented  to  him  by  the  Jurymen  of  the 
different  castes  of  Natives  at  Colombo, 

Colombo,  22d  July,  1816. 

"Gentlemen— I  have  had  the  honour  to 
receive  the  resolutions  which  you  have  respec- 
tively passed,  declaring  your  unanimous  ac- 
quiescence in  the  measure  which  has  lately 
been  adopted  by  the  Dutch  special  jurymen. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  to  enclose  you,  as  the 
best  way  of  conveying  to  you  the  sentiments 
which  I  entertain  upon  the  subject,  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  I  have  written  to  those 
gentlemen. 

"  Allow  me  to  add,  that  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  anxiety  which  the  j  urymen  of  all  castes 
have  shewn  to  emulate  the  example  set  them 
by  the  Dutch  special  jurymen ;  and  that  it 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  humanity 
to  know,  that  whatever  difference  of  reli- 
gion, or  whatever  difference  of  caste,  may 
prevail  among  the  persons  who  are  enrolled 
on  the  list  of  jurymen  of  this  place,  no 
difference  of  opinion  has  for  a  moment  pre- 
vailed among  them  as  to  the  propriety  and 
justice  of  the  measure  in  question. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 
your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

(Signed)        "  Alexander  Johnston." 

The  lines  which  follow  were  written  by 
Mrs.  Hannah  Moore,  to  commemorate  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Ceylon.  TIjey  are 
entitled,  "The  Twelfth  of  August,  or  the 
Feast  of  Freedom." 

SiLVA,    LOBBNZ,    CjNOALBIB. 

(The  three  first  Stanzas  are  sung.) 

LoBBNZ. 

Let's  be  merry,  sing,  and  play ; 
This  is  Fbbxdom's  holiday. 

SiLTA. 

Bless  the  day  that  set  us  vrrb  ! 
Hail  the  morn  of  Libbbty  I 
Our  children's  children  still  shall  meet 
Vair  Fbbbdom's  birth  to  celebrate. 

LORXNS. 

Spread  the  blessing  far  and  wide ; 
Care  and  thought  be  laid  aside  ; 
Let  us  drink,  rejoice,  and  sing. 
Till  with  our  mirth  the  valleys  ring. 

Chorus. 
Let's  be  merry,  sing,  and  play  ; 
This  is  Freedom's  holiday.  [Song  ends. 

SlLVA. 

But  e'er  our  Joyful  sports  begin. 

Aright  of  Frbbdom  think  ; 
'TIS  not  a  liberty  to  sin, 

A  liberty  to  drink. 

2d.  series.— no.  7. 


LORBNI. 

Yes,  let  us  bail  the  Cocoa-tree, 

And  all  the  Joys  it  gives  ; 
To  laugh  and  drink  is  to  be  free, 

The  thought  my  heart  revives. 

SiLVA. 

Oh  let  us  not  the  gift  abuse. 

Nor  thank  the  powers  amiss  ; 
Our  Frbbdom  rightly  let  ustt^c. 

Intemperance  is  not  bliss. 

Oar  groves  of  Cinnamon  we  prise. 

No  islands  such  possess ; 
Thev  send  their  fragrance  to  the  skies. 

Their  sweets  our  labours  bless. 

Yet  there's  balm  of  nobler  end. 

Our  spirits  to  recruit ; 
Bnoland,  fair  Frbbdom's  choicest  friend. 

Conveys  the  Sacbbd  Fruit. 

One  Tree  of  sovereign  virtue  grows, 

AH  other  trees  excelling ; 
This  Tree  all  joy  and  peace  bestows 

Where'er  it  makes  its  dwelling. 

Its  root  Is  deep,  its  branches  wide, 

A  Tree  to  make  one  wise  ; 
Beneath  its  shelter  sinners  hide, 

lU  head  is  in  the  skies. 

There  is  a  Book,  contains  the  leases 

Might  heal  a  dying  nation  ; 
Ibis  Book  who  faithfully  receives, 

Secures  his  own  Salvation  ! 

LOBBNS. 

O  give  as,  then,  this  friendly  Tree, 

This  healing  Book  produce  ; 
So  shall  we  give  all  praise  to  thee. 

If  thou  wilt  shew  their  use. 

SlLTA. 

Not  that  rich  Juice  our  Cocoa  lends 

Such  sober  joy  imparts  ; 
That  many  a  life  untimely  ends. 

This  heals  the  broken  hearts. 

LORBNS. 

With  riddles  puzzle  us  no  more. 

But  tell  us  what  yon  mean  ; 
What  is  that  Tree,  what  is  that  Book, 

Which  you  I  trust  have  seen  ? 

SiLVA. 

Your  tree's  sweet  juice,  drunk  to  excess. 

Produces  hate  and  strife ; 
Thttt  Tree  which  more  than  all  can  bless, 

Is  called  the  Tree  of  Life, 

The  Cocoa's  Juice  distracts  tbe  brain, 

You  crave  it  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
But  who  thM  Tree's  fair  fruit  obtain, 

Shall  thirst,  my  friends,  no  more. 

SiLVA,  holding  out  a  Bible. 
This  is  the  boon  which  England  sends. 

It  breaks  the  chains  of  sin ; 
O  blest  exchange  for  fragrant  groves, 

O  barter  most  divine  i 

It  yields  a  trade  of  noblest  gain, 

Which  other  trades  may  miss  ; 
A  few  short  years  of  care  and  pain. 

For  endless,  perfect  bliss. 

This  shews  our  fbbbdoh  how  to  use, 

To  love  our  daily  labour  ; 
Forbids  our  time  in  sloth  to  lose. 

Or  riot  with  oar  neighbour. 

Then  let  our  masters  gladly  find 
A  FRBBMAN  works  the  faster ; 

Who  serves  his  God  with  heart  and  mind. 
Will  better  serve  his  master. 

lYhen  soul  and  body  both  are  free. 

How  swift  will  pass  the  days ; 
The  sun  our  oheerfal  work  shall  see. 

The  niglit  our  prayer  and  praise. 
Chorus  of  Cingaleee. 
O  give  us  Silva's  precious  Tree, 

We  join  with  one  accord  ; 
We'll  shew  that  we  indeed  are  freb. 

Because  we  serve  the  Lord. 
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o  jrif*  at  Biitm'i  Hoir  Book,  viewing  the  motions  of  the  phmels,  all  of 

Tta!i «"h2!'lU%:«.';?ti tack.        -       whichmwem the «me direction.    Con.i. 
Th«  Freeman*!  tree  indeed  1  dered  as  a  sphere^'no  reason  existed,  on  the 

The  Tn,em  ^IJiHi'th^n  shall  b.  ^X  »*  ^  ^P^^d,  why  it  might  not  b^me 

By  ot  forcotua  never  s  &>  piolitiCy  in  resnect  of  Vegetation  and  am- 

From  this  bleit  period  we  are  vasb,  matioD,  88  any  Other  orb  in  the  solar  fiunfly : 

For  ever  and  fo^^l  f^^  ^  ^  ^^^  j^  ^j^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

Bleei  the  day  that  sets  U8  Fasa  1  was  the  central  sphere  of  the  System.   Consi- 

Uail  the  morn  of  LiaaaTT  f  derably  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  created 

»  atoms  being  retained  in  the  centre,  where  it  is 

Erobable  they  were  created,  economized  the 
iboar  in  the  constraction  of  the  universe 
Iv  Esiay  No.  IV.  p.  257,  we  stated  as  foU  most  materially.  If  considerably  more  than 
lows :  *<  That  powerml  agent,  light,  called  into  half  of  the  materials  created  by  i^ohim  were 
exercise^  in  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  per-  consumed  in  the  constraction  of  this  single 
forms  wonders;  while  affinity,  attraction,  sphere,  it  is  not  probable  that  so  large  a 
repulsion,  gravitation,  with  all  the  progeny  portion  of  this  creation  would  be  doomed 
orlight,  co-operate,  and,  under  the  wisdom  to  continue,  throughout  the  ages  of  time,  a 
and  power  of  the  Great  Operator,  produce     lump  of  dead  matter,  subservient  in  toto  to 

an  expansion  of  the  atoms,  and  form  a  fir-  the  other  dead  matter  of  the  system ;  and, 

mament  as  endurable  as  time  itself.    The  as  will  hereafter  appear,  no  such  alteration 

huge  mass  of  atoms  becomes  manv  masses,  took  place  in  the  body  or  in  the  atmosphere 

eadi  assorted  and  disposed,  in  infinite  wis.  of  this  immense  sphere,  when  the  Creator 

dom,  into  a  sphere,  and  placed  each  in  an  converted  it  into  a  great  light  or  sun,  as  to 

orbit,  at  such  distances  finom  the  central  orb,  subject  this  orb  to  perpetual  sterili^.     It 

and  from  each  other,  as  would  form  due  may,  therefore,  be  as  fertile,  and  possess  as 

balances,  each,  to  each  and  perfect  equi-  rich  abundance  of  animated  creation,  as  any 

poise  to  the  whole  system.''     It  now  be-  of  the  planets. 

comes  our  province  to  particularize  these        The  first  planet  we  shall  notice,  is  that 

orbs.     If  all  die  materials  already  created  whose  oibit  is  nearest  to  the  sun.     In  high 

were  on  this  day  brought  into  use,  and  every  antiquity  this  wandering  orb  was  called 

portion  thereof  had  its  post  assigned,  in  due  Mercury,  and  it  still  retains  the  name.   The 

order,  that  order  ought  to  be  pointed  out  diameter  of  this  planet  is  about  three  thou- 

''In.the  beginning,''  the  sacred  volume  sand  two  hundrra  miles ;  it  is  supposed  to 

declares, ''  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  revolve  round  its  own  axis  from  west  to 

earth.    The  earth  was  without  form,  arul  east,  but  in  what  time,  owing  to  the  uniform 

void,  the  expansion  divided  the  fluids  from  smoothness  of  its  surface.  Ins  not  yet  been 

the 'fluids,  and  Elohim  denominated  the  dearly  ascertained;  and  it  moves,  in  the 

expanse  heaven."    Here,  then,  we  have  the  same  direction,  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  round  the 

heaven  above,  and  the  earth  beneath — a  sun,  in  somewhat  less  than  eighty-eight  of 

division  of  matter  into  spheres,  and  a  sepa-  our  days.    Its  mean  distance  nx>m  the  sun 

ration  between  these  by  others,  terrestrial  is  about  thirty.seven  millions  of  miles, 
and  celestial.     In  whatever  sphere  the  ob-        Launched  into  the  ethereal,  by  the  Great 

server  stands,  this  is  terrestrial;  and  what-  Creator,  on  this  second  day  of  creation,  the 

ever  sphere  he  beholds  at  a  distance,  that  is  day  on  which  He  constracted  the  universe, 

celestial.    The  whole  expanse,  the  ethereal,  hitherto  *  this  nearest  neighbour  to  the  sun 

containing  the  universe,  would  therefore  be  has  undeviatingly  kept  its  course ;     and 

celestial  or  heaven,  to  an  observer  at  the  small  as  it  is,  comparea  with  that  huge  mass 

extremity  of  any  one  atmosphere.  of  matter,  the  laws  of  creation,  established 

The  sphere  destined  to  become  the  Sun  of  by  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Power,  have  stood 

the  whole  system  is  the  largest  body  in  the  fiist;  and  it  has  neither  been,  by  the  vast 

universe ;  indeed,  such  is  the  magnitude  of  attraction  of  the  immense  matter  of  the  sun, 

this  central  orb,  that  it  contains  a  much  absorbed  by  that  sphere,  nor  even  impeded 

larger  portion  of  matter  than  all  the  other  in  its  course.    That  planet  which  is  nearest 

spheres  therein.    The  attraction  of  this  ixp.  to,  and  that  planet  which  is  the  most  distant 

mense  mass  of  matter  is  calculated  to  be  fix)m,  the  sun,  appear  to  us  in  the  greatest 

amply  sufficient  to  retain  all  the  planets  in  peril :  the  firs^  nom  its  immediate  vicinity, 

their  several  orbits.    It  moves  round  its  own  of  being  attracted  >  to,  and  absorbed,  in  the 

axis,  from  west  to  east,  in  somewhat  less  stupendous  central  orb ;  and  tiie  last,  firom 

than  twenty-six  of  our  days,  and  the  influ-  its  immense  distance,  of  losing  this  attrac- 

ence  of  the  immense  vortice  created  by  tion  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to  endanger  its 

this  motion  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  on  stability,  and  leave  it,  if  it  moved  at  all,  to 
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wander  at  large.    But,  no ;  the  edifice,  al-  about  two  thousand  one  hundted  and  eighty 

though  founded  ofr  ether,  is  stable  in  all  its  miles;  it  revolves  round  its  own  axis  in 

parts ;   and  to  this  day  remains  as  at  the  twen^-nine  days  and  nearly  thirteen  hours, 

beginning.  and  round  the  Earth  in  the  same  time; 

The  second  planet  in  the  system  has  for  hence  the  same  fece  is  always  towards  the 

ages  been  denominated  Venus ;  and  it  is  earth.   The  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from 

ihd  only  primarv  orb  which,  from  high  an«  the  earth  is  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 

tiquity,  received  a  female  name.    Perhaps  miles,  and  its  mean  distance  fix)m  the  sun, 

the  beiutiful  appearance  of  this  eyening  and  seeing  the  earth  is  nearly  in  the  centre 

morning  star  induced  the  ancient  sages  to  of  its  orbit,  may  be  deemed  the  same  as 

ciown  it  with  a  female  appellation,  as  the  that  of  the  earth, 

most  lovely  of  the  heavenly  train.     This  Here  we  behold  the  first  example  of  com^ 

Slanet  is  neariy  seven  thousand  seven  huib-  ]^lex  motion  in  the  solar  system.  The  mo- 
red  miles  in  diameter;  it  revolves  round  tionsofthe  two  planets,  Venus  and  Mercury, 
its  own  axis,  from  west  to  east,  in  nearly  the  already  noted,  are  simple — they  individually 
same  time  as  the  earth ;  and  it  moves  in  the  move  round  their  own  axis  and  round  the 
same  direction,  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  round  the  sun,  in  elliptic  orbits,  without  impediments ; 
son  in  somewhat  less  than  two  hundred  and  while  the  earth,  revolving  on  its  axis,  carries 
twenty  .five  of  our  days.  The  mean  dis-  round  the  sun  a  large  orb,  distant  fh>m  its 
tance  of  Venus  fipom  the  sun  is  about  sixty-  centre  two  hundr^  and  forty  thousand 
nine  millions  of  miles.  miles,  which  moves  round  it  about  thirteen 

Mercury  and  Venus  are  the  only  planets  times  every  year,  and  round  its  own  axis 

which  move  in  orbits  between  the  earth  and  nearly  the  §ame  number  of  times.     The 

the  sun.   To  us,  therefore,  they  form  a  con.  centre  of  gravity  in  Mercury  and  Venus  is 

trast  with  those  planets  whose  orbits  are  within  and  near  the  centres  of  these  planets, 

more  distant  from  the  sun  than  ourselves ;  but  the  centre  of  gravity,  amidst  this  com* 

affording  together  a  rich  variety,  and,  when  plex  motion,  is  neither  in  the  earth  nor  in 

the  whole  are  contemplated  in  their  vast^  the  moon ;  but  lies  between  these  two  orbs, 

ness,  presenting  scenes  of  sublimity  which  at  that  point  where  the  relative  weight  of 

none  out  the  heavenly  orbs  can  fiimish  to  each  is  in  perfect  equipoise.     The  moon 

mankind.    These  two  planets,  now  behind  being  smaller,  and  of  course  lighter,  than 

the  central  orb  and  now  beside  it,  anon  the  earth,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  considera« 

passing  over  its  face,  and  presently  on  the  bly  nearer  to  the  earth  than  to  the  moon, 

other  side,  not  together,  but  in  swifter  and  In  the  progression  of  these  two  spheres 

in  slower  motions,  as  the  orbit  of  the  one  round  the  sun,  the  earth  being  accelerated 

exceeds  the  orbit  of  the  other  in  its  circum*  and  retarded  in  its  progress  by  the  ceaseless 

ference,  separately,  yet  jointly,  form  the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  moon,  which 

quick  time  of  that  mystic  dance  composed  is  th^  on  that  side  and  now  on  this,  in  its  in* 

by  aU  the  orbs  which  move  in  measured  cessant  revolutions  round  the  primary  sphere, 

mazes,  one  unison  to  music  of  ethereal  com-  is  acted  upon  in  contrary  directions,  and  con^ 

pound,  ^'  the  music  of  the  spheres."  siderable  eccentricity  is  induced  in  the  pro* 

The  next  planet  which  ckiims  our  notice  gression  of  the  earth  throughout  its  orbit.  Yet 

is  the  Earth ;  so  called  by  Elohim  and  by  here  we  behold  the  laws  of  creation  operate 

us,  because  it  is  our  terrestrial — the  terra  upon  the  universe  with  as  much  regularity 

firma  of  our  abode :  yet  firm  as  we  experi^  as  amidst  the  simple  motions  of  the  former 

ence  it,  and  stable,  IUlo  the  other  planets,  planets ;   for  the  earth  fulfils  its  appomted 

it  moves,  unknowing  rest.    The  Earth  is  task,  complicated  as  it  is,  with  a  precision 

neariy  eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter ;  similar  to  Venus  and  Mercury.     Superior 

it  revolves  round  its  own  axis,  from  west  to  all  that  is  adverse  or  inert  in  matter,  by 

to  east,  in  somewdiat  less  than  twenty-foor  His  manifold  wisdom,  the  Great  Creator,  in 

hours ;  and  it  moves  in  the  same  direction,  rich  variety  of  modes  aiMl  forms,  erected  the 

in  an  elliptic  orbit,  round  the  sun  in  three  universe;  and  the  wisdom  of  every  age,  in  the 

hundred  and   six^-five  days   and  about  experience  of  its  working  together  in  all  its 

six  hours.    The  mean  distance  of  the  Earth  parts,  confirms  the  omniscience  and  omni. 

from  the  sun  is  more  than  ninety-five  mil-  potence   which  created  and  formed  the 

lions  of  miles.  whole. 

With  the  Earth  begins  that  variety  of  orbs  In  our  notices  of  the  planets,  we  have 

which  we  term  secondary,  viz.,  a  planet  re-  hitherto  progressed  from  smaller  to  larger 

volving  in  an  orbit  round  a  planet,  and  spheres,  out  the  time  is  come  when  we  must 

these  two  in  one  orbit  round  the  sun.    The  retrograde,  for  the  orb  next  in  succession  is 

secondary  planet  which  revolves  round  the  smaller  than  either  Venus  or  the  Earth. 

£arlh  we  call  the  Moon ;  its  diameter  is  This  planet  is  called  Mars ;  which  name  it 
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nceived  from  the  andeDls,  probably  in 
ooDflequence  of  its  red  or  fieiy  appearance 
at  certain  seasons.  Mars  is  nearly  four 
thousand  two  hundred  miles  in  diameter;  it 
levoWes  round  its  own  axis,  from  west  to 
east,  in  twenty-four  hours  and  nearly  forty 
minutes ;  and  it  moves  in  tlie  same  direction, 
in  an  elliptic  orbit,  round  the  sun  in  about 
twenty ^x  minutes  less  than  six  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  of  our  days.  The  mean 
distance  of  Mars  from  the  sun  is  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty«five  millions  of 
miles. 

The  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  whose 
orbits  are  within  that  of  the  earth,  are  called, 
by  astronomers,  inferior ;  while  those  planets 
whose  orbits  are  without  that  of  the  earth, 
are  called,  superior :  Mars  is,  therefore,  the 
first  in  the  order  of  superior  planets,  his  or- 
bit being  next  in  succession  to  the  earth  from 
the  sun.  This  distinction  arises  out  of  the 
circumstance  of  all  the  astronomers,  whose 
worics  have  reached  us,  being  situate  upon 
the  earth.  If  an  astronomer  situated  in 
Mercury  had  noticed  this  circumstance,  all 
the  other  planets  would  have  been  denomi- 
nated superior,  because  they  are  all  more  dis- 
tant from  the  sun  than  Mercuiy ;  and  if  an 
astronomer  situated  in  the  Georgium  Sidus 
had  noticed  it,  all  the  other  planets  would 
have  been  denominated  inferior,  because 
are  all  included  in  its  orbit ;  and  so  on  of 
the  rest. 

In .  our  progression  from  the  sun,  we 
now  arrive  at  a  group  of  spheres,  which, 
although  they  are  severally  primary  pla- 
nets, are  diminutive,  compared  with  any 
other  in  the  system ;  indeed,  so  dispropor- 
tionate are  they  from  all  the  rest,  that  they 
excite  peculiar  interest  in  the  contemplative 
mind.  Owing  to  their  distance  when  in 
certain  portions  of  their  orbits,  and  their 
minute  size,  the  ancients  seem  to  have  over- 
looked these  planets  altogether,  seeing  we 
have  no  notices  of  their  existence  which 
bear  an  earlier  date  than  the  present  cen- 
tury;  for  it  was  in  the  year  1801  when  the 
first  of  these  was  discovered.  These  planets 
have  been  named  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and 
Vesta;  their  orbits  lie  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  millions  of  miles  in  distance  from 
the  sun ;  and  their  diameters  are  severally 
from  about  one  hundred  and  ten  to  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  while  their 
distances  each  from  each  are  about  fifteen 
millions  of  miles ;  whereas  the  nearest  of 
the  other  primary  planets,  viz.  Venus  and 
the  Earth,  are  upwards  of  twenty-six  mil- 
lions of  miles  apart. 

Launched  into  ether,  these  minute  orbs 
have  survived  the  rush  of  ages  equally  with 


the  larger  spheres;  yet  do  they  seem  to  us 
sprang  up  yesterday,  so  completdy  have 
they  for  ages  been  hidden  from  us.  More 
of  the  Great  Creator's  worics  yet  may  lie 
concealed,  which,  when  they  are  discovered, 
will  yield  to  us,  or  to  succeeding  ages,  like 
wonder  and  admiration ;  and,  with  the 
psalmist,  we  or  they  may  say,  "  When  I 
consider  Thy  heavens,  the  woik  of  Thy  fin* 
gers ;  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  Thou 
hast  ordained ;  What  is  man,  that  Thou  art 
mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  that 
Thou  visitest  him  ?  O  Lord  our  Lord,  how 
excellent  is  Iliy  name  in  all  the  earth !  *' 

Wm.  Coldwell. 
King  Square,  May  25, 1831. 

ANNIVERSARIES   OF    BENEVOLENT    INSTI. 

TDTIONS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

(Retained  from  page  279,  and  eoneladed.) 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  institution  was 
held  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  Monday,  May  9tb, 
W.  Allen,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

It  was  numerously  attended,  and  happily 
exempted  from  that  turbulence  and  commo- 
tion which,  at  some  other  anniversaries,  a 
few  intolerant  and  restless  spirits  excited. 

Among  the  numbers  who  attended,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  many  were  allured 
thither  from  an  expectation  that  Lord  John 
Russell  would  preside.  His  engagements, 
however,  occasioned  by  the  election,  ren^. 
dered  this  impracticable,  and  an  apology  for 
his  absence  was  candidly  and  peaceably 
received. 

The  report  stated,  that  his  Majesty  Wil- 
liam IV.  had  condescended  to  become  the 
patron  of  the  society,  and  had  engaged 
to  subscribe  one  hundred  pounds  annu^Iy 
towards  its  support  On  a  general  survey 
which  the  report  took  of  the  various  schools 
standing  on  this  broad  foundation,  the  ac- 
counts were  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  To 
children,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  bad 
extended  its  operation ;  and  that  its  labours 
in  foreign  parts  were  not  unnecessaiy,  the 
following  ract  will  most  forcibly  prove.  It 
has  been  extracted  from  the  memoirs  of  the 
pious  and  Rev.  John  Frederic  Oberlin, 
minister  of  a  mountainous  canton  in  the 
north-east  of  France;  and  perhaps  parallel 
cases  may  be  found  in  many  villages  much 
nearer  home. 

"When  Stouber,  the  predecessor  of  Ober- 
lin, first  went  to  the  Ban-de-la-Roche,  he  be- 
gan by  inquiring  into  the  manner  of  educa- 
tion there.  Asking  for  the  principal  school, 
he  was  conducted  to  a  miserable  hovel,  where 
there  were  a  number  of  children  crowded 
together  without  any  occupation,  and  in  so 
wild  and  noisy  a  state,  that  it  was  with  some 
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difficulty  he  could  get  a  reply  to  his  inqui- 
ries for  the  master.  There  he  is,  said  one 
of  theniy  as  soon  as  silence  could  be  ob- 
tained, pointing  to  a  withered  old  man  who 
lay  on  a  little  bed  in  one  corner  of  the 
apartment.  Are  you  the  schoolmaster,  my 
good  friend,  inquired  Stouber?  Yes,  sir. 
And  what  do  you  teach  the  children? 
Nothing,  sir.  Nothing !  how  is  that  ?  Be- 
cause, replied  the  old  man  with  characteris- 
tic simplicity,  I  know  nothing  myself. 
Why  then  were  you  instituted  schoolmas- 
ter ?  Why,  sir,  I  had  been  taking  care  of 
the  Waldbsich  pigs  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  and  when  I  got  too  old  and  infirm 
for  that  employment,  they  sent  me  here  to 
take  care  of  the  children.'' 

The  receipts  during  the  year  amounted 
to  £3^222,  and  the  expenditure  to  £2,829; 
leaving  a  balance  of  £393  in  the  Treasu- 
rer's  bands. 

This  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  vene- 
rable Etowland  Hill,  Dr.  Lushington.  Rev. 
G.  Clayton,  J.  Briscoe,  Esq.  M.  P.,  James 
Montgomery,  Esq.,  Rev.  M.  Marsh,  Rev. 
John  Burnett,  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Peter  Jones,  the  Indian  Chief. 


PORT  OF   LONDON   AND  BETHEL   UNION 
SOCIETY. 

The  anniversary  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  city  of  London  Tavern,  on  Monday, 
May  9th,  Lord  Mountsandford  in  the  chair. 
The  design  of  this  society  is,  to  furnish 
places  of  worship  for  seamen,  and  means  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  for  the 
children  of  those  whose  chief  occupation  is 
on  the  water.  The  names  of  places  thus 
established,  and  the  means  provided,  were 
given  in^detail ;  and  from  every  quarter  the 
accounts  were  of  a  most  pleasing  character. 
Towards  the  support  of  this  benevolent  in- 
stitution, the  East  India  Company  had,  dur- 
ing the  year,  contributed  £50,  in  addition 
to  £200  granted  on  former  occasions. 


LONDON    ITINERANT   SOCIETY. 

The  thirty>fourth  anniversary  of  this  so- 
ciety was  held  in  Finsbury  Chapel,  on  Mon. 
day,  May  9th,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collyer  in  the 
chair.  The  primary  object  of  this  society 
has  been,  and  still  is,  to  send  the  gospel  into 
places  on  which  the  light  has  not  yet  shined. 
Of  these  a  long  catalogue  appears  in  the  re- 
port; yet  we  cannot  but  infer  from  its  state- 
ments, that  the  labours  of  thirty-four  years 
have  been  crowned  with  inany  blessings. 
Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done. 
New  generations  will  arise  needing  the  in- 
stroctions  which  their  predecessors  received ; 
so  that  the  friends  of  benevolence  are  in  no 


danger  of  wanting  employment.  Several 
able  speakers  advocated  the  cause  of  this 
society;  and  the  condition  of  multitudes  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  motropolis, 
pleaded  strongly  in  its  behalf. 


IRISH  EVANGELICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  10th, 
the  anniversary  of  this  society  was  held  in 
Finsbuiy  Chapel,  T.  Walker,  'Esq.  in  the 
chair.  The  object  of  tliis  society  is,  to 
spread  evangelical  religion  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland.  This  is  a  praisewor- 
thy undertaking,  and  we  regret  to  find  that 
the  term  evangelical  should  ever  be  used  in 
any  other  sense  than  to  convey  to  the  mind 
the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  No  peculiarities  of  creed,  or  dog- 
mas of  party,  should  take  shelter  under 
general  terms. 

The  cash  account  stated,  that  the  receipts 
through  the  year  amounted  to  £3,746,  and 
the  disbursements  to  £3,759,  thus  leaving  a 
small  balance  due  to  the  treasurer. 

The  interests  of  this  society  were  ably  advo- 
cated by  the  Rev.  Mr.  -Roberts,  Rev.  Dr. 
Morison,  Rev.  J.  Clayton,  A.  M.,  Rev.  J. 
Adkins,  Rev.  J.  Blackburn,  Rev.  J.  Bur. 
nett,  and  others.  In  this  meeting  the  utmost 
harmony  prevailed.  The  company  assem- 
bled, though  not  laige,  was  highly  respect- 
able, and  all  appeared  to  be  impressed  with 
the  occasion  of  their  meeting  together. 


SUNDAY   SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  morning  of  May  10th,  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern,  and,  as  usual, though 
at  the  early  hour  of  six,  the  large  room  v^as 
crowded  to  excess.  L.  Foster,  Esq.  Jun. 
was  called  to  the  chair.  This,  in  general,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  anniversaries  held 
in  the  metropolis. 

The  report  embraced  a  variety  of  matter^ 
and  stated,  with  brevity,  but  clearness,  tlie 
operations  of  the  society,  and  the  objects  to 
which  its  funds  have  been  applied.  Books, 
children,  schools,  teachers,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  entered  into  its  multifarious  de- 
tails. The  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  Mr.  W.  R.  Gur- 
ney,  James  Montgomery,  Esq.,  Rev.  J. 
Blackburn,  Mr.  Wilson,  Sunday-schoolmis- 
sionary,  Rev.  Isaac  Mann,  A.  M.,  Mr.  W. 
Jones,  Rev.  H.  Rook,  Rev.  R.  Alder,  Peter 
Jones,  and  Mr.  Maitland,  severally  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  speeches  that  were 
both  animated  and  appropriate.  To  give 
these  at  large,  our  pages  will  not  allow  us 
room;  to  make  selections,  would  appear 
invidious,  and  extracts  would  only  mutil»tA 
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what  Aey  fiiight  bo  inteodod  to  repnsfont. 
For  these  we  most  refer  oar  readers  to  ''Hie 
VfoAd/'  and  to  <«  The  Christian  Advocate,^ 
two  papera  which  have  recorded  at  large, 
and  with  much  fidelity,  the  annual  proceed* 
ings  of  these  benevolent  institutions. 


BCCLESIA8TICAL  KHOWLBOGE  80CIBTT. 

At  this  anniversaiy,  T.  Wilson,  Esq.  took 
the  chair.  The  basis  on  which'  this  institu^ 
tion  is  founded  bears  no  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  pyramid,  and  perhaps  it  will  badly 
weather  so  many  storms  as  the  pyramids  oi 
Egypt  have  already  done.  Its  aim  appears 
to  be,  to  promote  dissenterism ;  and  in  some 
of  the  speeches  delivered,  its  hostility  to 
national  church  establishments,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  conceal.  The  union  between 
church  and  state  was  deprecated  in  no 
measured  language;  and  the  spirit  manifest* 
ed  on  the  occasion,  though  calling  forth 
momentary  applause,  will  confer  no  last- 
ing honour  on  the  speakers.  The  know- 
ledge to  be  imparted  is,  that  establishments, 
and  union  between  church  and  state,  are 
palpably  wron^,  and  that  to  dissent  from  all 
sued  antichristian  institutions  and  associa- 
tions is  both  praiseworthy  and  incumbent 
on  eveiy  friend  to  Bible  Christianity.  If  the 
language  used  on  this  occasion  against  the 
offices  of  the  establishment,  had,  among  the 
clergy,  been  poured  forth  against  the  dissen- 
ters at  large,  the  ciy  of  persecution  and  in- 
tolerance would  have  resounded  throughout 
the  land. 
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According  to  previous  appointment,  the 
anniversary  of  this  powerful  agent  for  the  dif- 
fooion  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world, 
took  place  at  Eieter  Hall,  on  Thuiaday, 
May  12th,  W.  A.  Hankey,  Esq.  in  the 
chair.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  the 
company  was  so  overwhelming,  that  vast 
numbers,  for  want  of  room,  were  obliged  to 
retire  into  another  apartment,  where  an  epi- 
tome of  the  report  was  again  read,  and  the 
people  were  addressed  by  many  of  the 
speakers.  The  appearance  of  tfie  dense 
and  highly  respectable  assembly  was  grand 
and  imposing  to  the  last  degree. 

The  report  stated  that  the  receipts  during 
the  year  amounted  £40,800  and  the  dis- 
bursements to  £38,200.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  regular  receipts  had  fallen 
short  of  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but 
that  this  had  been  compensated  by  legacies 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £5,000 ;  but 
on  these  contigencies  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  for  permanent  supplies. 


The  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  andior  of  Polynenan 
Researdies,  who  had,  during  many  years, 
been  a  missionary  in  the  South  Seas,  was 
first  called  on  to  address  the  meeting,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  slanderoos  publication  by  a 
foreigner,  that  had  found  its  way  into  circu- 
lation, and  had  imputed  to  the  miaaonaries 
in  these  distant  regions  unworthy  motives, 
and  charged  their  laboura  with  being  inju- 
rious to  the  natives  whom  they  had  endea. 
voured  to  instruct.  To  meet  and  investigate 
these  accusations,  no  one  present  was  so 
competent  as  Mr.  Ellis ;  and  the  readiness 
and  ability  vrith  which  he  undertook  the 
the  cause,  could  hardly  fiul  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  all  present. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Ellis  observed, 
**  that  it  was  to  two  ports  chiefly  that  the 
statement  referred,  and  in  these  no  mis- 
sionary is  stationed.  They  have  also  been 
visitea  by  persons  who,  to  their  shame,  had 
endeavoured  to  introduce  the  most  demo- 
ralizing practices,  and  who  had  made  their 
boast,  that  from  one  vessel  a  thousand  dd- 
hirs  had  been  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
spreading  vice  and  miseiy.  Instead  of  car- 
lying  out  various  articles  of  British  com- 
merce, or  implements  of  agriculture,  by 
which  the  natives  might  be  benefited,  they 
carried  out  large  quantities  of  ardent  spirits, 
which  they  offerea  at  a  veiy  low  price,  and 
even  hawked  about  from  door  to  door, 
well  knowing  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  counteracting  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries.^ 

In  addition  to  these  demoralizing  traders, 
many  convicts,  having  escaped  from  Botany 
Bay,  had  taken  up  their  abode  among 
the  islanders,  and  imported  those  vices 
for  which  they  had  been  expelled  from 
their  native  land.  Deserters  also,  from 
many  ships,  had  found  means  to  secrete 
themselves  among  the  inhabitants ;  and  all 
evinced,  by  their  conduct,  that  they  were 
enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  These,  and 
similar  causes,  furnished  a  foundation  for 
the  evil  report  which  its  author  had  associ- 
ated vrith  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries, 
whose  aim  had  invariably  been  to  root  out 
the  vices  which  others  were  attempting  to 
plant  and  cultivate.  Against  such  disho- 
nourable misrepresentations  no  character 
can  be  safe,  no  efforts  can  furnish  protection* 
Mr.  Ellis  fiirtheimore  observed,  that  these 
injudicious  mis-statements  would  be  speedily 
met  through  the  medium  of  the  press  ;  and 
we  know  that  such  a  publication,  already  in 
a  great  state  of  forwardness,  will  veiy  shortly 
appear,  to  vindicate  the  missionaries  and 
their  labours  from  the  foul  aspenions  that 
have  been  cast  upon  them. 

The  substance  of  another  speech,  deli- 
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Tered  by  Peter  Jones,  the  Indian  Chief,  is  so 
marked  by  simplid^,  pie^>  and  singular- 
ity that  we  have  no  doubt  our  readers  will 
be  pleased  with  its  insertion.  His  chief 
appeared  on  the  platform  in  the  costume  of 
his  nation.  His  dress  was  therefore  an  ob* 
ject  of  general  observation,  and  the  occasion 
of  much  inquiry ;  but  the  intensity  of  feeling 
and  attention  which  was  excited,  no  lan- 
guage can  adequately  describe,  when,  on 
being  called  on,  he  arose,  and  addressed  the 
assembly  in  nearly  the  following  words : 

'^  Fathers,  brothers,  and  sisters, — The 
Great  Spirit,  who  now  looks  down  upon  us, 
has  brought  us  together  to  meet  this  day  in 
this  house.  He  who  has  put  it  into  our 
hearts  to  come  thus  together,  has  sent  his 
Spirit  into  our  hearts  and  into  my  heart  this 
day,  and  has  made  us  rejoice  in  thus  meet- 
ing together.  I  am  a  poor  Indian,  from 
North  America,  from  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  I  am  come  to  you,  fathers, 
brethren,  and  sisters,  for  the  purpose  of  tell- 
ing you  what  the  Great  Spirit  has  done, 
and  is  still  doing  for  us,  and  to  tell  you  of 
what  is  in  our  hearts  to  perform,  and  of  our 
want  of  help  to  carry  forward  the  great 
woik  of  our  heavenly  Father  among  us.  You 
have  all  heard,  ever  since  you  were  bomj 
of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  for  many 
of  year  children,  of  your  sons  and  daughters, 
come  and  settle  down  among  us  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

'^A  great  while  ago  we  saw  no  white 
people,  we  were  not  at  all  acquainted  with 
them,  but  roved  by  ourselves  in  the  wilder- 
ness :  we  lived  by  hunting  and  by  fishing ; 
we  caught  the  deer,  the  bear,  and  the  beaver, 
and  by  these  animals  we  ourselves  subsist- 
^1  and  our  children.    But  a  great  many 
years  ago,  while  we  were  sitting  in  our  wig- 
wams, your  forefathers  came  and  stretched 
out  their  hands  to  shake  hands  with  us, 
^  our  forefathers  shook  hands  with  them. 
Yoor  forefathers  then  made  known  their 
doire  to  sit  down  by  our  sides,  and  they 
>3id  that  they  wished  to  have  a  little  of  our 
^(l,so  we  moved  a  little  away  from  them, 
^  gave  them  room;  and  after  that  we 
^vcd  a  little  further ;  and  since  then  we 
nave  lived  on  very  good  terms  and  in  good 
friendship  with  them.    But  let  me  tell  you, 
fiithets,  brethren,  and  sisters,  of  some  things 
which  have  transpired  since  your  fathers 
came^among  us.    Before  that  time,  we  had 
no  idea  of  the  fire-eaters^  or  what  you  call 
wluskey;  this  we  were  strangers  to,  but 
^e  of  your  wicked  forefathers  brought 
ibem  among  us.    And  what  has  been  the 
I'^^uence?  Fathers,  brethren,  and  sisters, 
thas  been  wasting  and  killing  us  one  after 
bother,  and  now  there  are  len  but  a  band- 


fill  of  us,  to  weep  over  the  bones  and  the 
graves  of  our  fathers,  and  to  be  sorry  in  our 
hearts.  But  I  say  not  this  to  reproach  you ; 
for  I  think  that  it  was  some  of  your  wkUe 
heathens  who  brought  that  to  us. 

"  About  eight  years  ago,  while  the  hand-> 
fill  of  us  that  were  left  were  weeping  over 
our  fathers'  graves,  we  began  to  hear  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Missionaries  came  to  us,  to 
point  out  to  us  the  way  of  life :  they  told  us 
that  we  had  very  wicked  hearts,  and  that 
we  must  repent  of  our  sins  \  they  told  us 
that  the  Great  Spirit  had  sent  bis  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  to  die  for  our  sins ;  to  die  for  us 
poor  Indians,  as  well  as  for  white  men ;  and 
they  told  us  that  he  would  have  mercy  upon 
us.  Many  of  us  attended  to  their  words, 
and  we  called  upon  God,  and  he  heard  our 
prayers,  and  made  our  hearts  very  glad. 
And  now  we  worship  God  in  the  spirit,  as 
you  do.  Every  day,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  we  bow  the  knee  as  you  do,  and  talk 
to  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  he  hears  our 
cry,  and  gives  us  those  things  which  make 
our  hearts  very  glad.  We  have  now  ten  or 
eleven  missionary  stations  under  the  charge 
of  the  Methodist  society,  and  three  or  four 
under  the  charge  of  the  church  of  England, 
in  Upper  Canada;  and  the  work  of  the 
liord  is  going  on  very  rapidly  among  us. 
We  might  extend  our  labours  much  more 
widely,  if  we  had  the  means;  but  because 
we  are  not  able  to  establish  missions  and 
schools  enough,  we  are  very  much  tied  in 
our  hands,  so  that  we  cannot  help  our  In- 
dian brothers  and  sisters,  who  are  destitute 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 

^'We  have  fifteen  schools,  where  oar 
Indian  childr^  are  taught  to  read  in  English, 
and  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  begin  to  put 
talk  on  paper,  and  send  it  to  one  another. 
I  am  veiy  glad  to  see  you,  and  to  hear  what 
you  are  doing  in  sending  the  gospel  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  I  heartily  wish  you  suc^ 
cess :  I  pray  God  to  own  and  bless  your 
efforts  in  so  good  a  cause.  I  am  glad  to  be 
present  at  your  meetings;  that  I  may  be 
able,  when  \  go  back  to  my  people,  to  tell 
them  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  this 
great  city,  and  what  is  coming  out  of  your 
hearts  from  time  to  time  in  this  place.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  that  he  is  mercifol  to  all,  and 
that  he  has  provided  this  good  religion  for 
all — ^for  the  poor  Indian  as  well  as  for  the 
white  people.    I  find,  since  I  came  to  this 

glace,  that  the  same  happiness  which  they 
ave  in  their  hearts,  the  same  is  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Indians,  and  all  rejoice  in  the  same 
God  through  the  same  Spirit.  I  find  that 
we  are  all  walking  in  tne  same  road  to 
b^viDy  and  I  hope  thai  we  shall  meet 
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in  our  Father's  house,  where  we  shall  all  be 
one  in  Christ/' 

The  other  speakers  at  tiiis  anniversary 
were,  James  Montgomery^  esq.,  Rev.  £. 
Ray,  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  Rev.  Eustace 
Carey,  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  Rev.  A.  James 
of  Birmingham,  Rev.  John  Burnett,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  Redford.  This  was  the  largest 
concourse  of  people  that  we  have  witne^ed 
at  any  annlTersary  during  the  present  season. 
In  every  department  the  utmost  harmony 
prevailed,  and  the  collection  is  stated  to  have 
amounted  to  £500,  including  some  dona- 
tions that  were  presented  to  the  meeting. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCfETT. 

The  anniversary  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  May  13th.  The  friends 
of  U)e  society  took  breakfast  together,  at 
6  o'clock,  like  those  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union.  Tlie  chair  was  taken  at  half-past 
six,  by  S.  Hoare,  esq. 

The  report  stated  among  a  yariety  of 
interesting  particulars,  that,  during  the  year, 
11,090,259  tracts  of  various  kinds  had  been 
thrown  into  circulation.  The  total  amount 
of  the  society's  receipts  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  was  £25,062;  but  during  the 
present,  they  had  increased  to  £27,050. 
Of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  distri- 
bution of  tracts,  whether  given  or  lent,  many 
pleasing  instances  were  mentioned,  all  tend- 
mg  to  prove,  that  the  society  had  been 
highly  beneficial  to  various  classes  of  society. 

Hie  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  Rev. 
Dr.  SteinkopflT,  Peter  Jones,  Rev.  £.  Craw, 
ley.  Rev.  Eustace  Carey,  Rev.  Mr.  Wood- 
roff,  James  Montgomery,  esq.  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Smith,  from  India.  The  speeches  of  all 
the  above  gentlemen  were  received  with 
much  attention  and  approbation ;  but  that 
of  Peter  Jones,  the  Indian  chief,  commanded 
the  deepest  interest,  as  he  entered  into  a 
brief  detail  of  the  modes  of  life,  worship, 
views  of  an  hereafter,  and  ideas  of  the  abode 
of  departed  spirits,  peculiar  to  his  own  tribe. 

HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  anniversary  of  this  institution  was 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  May  17th.  This  spacious  room 
was  densely  crowded  in  every  part.  Thomas 
Thomson,  esq.  was  called  to  the  chair. 
It  appears  from  the  report,  that  this  society 
employs  thirty-five  missionaries,  who,  in 
the  character  of  itinerants,  go  from  village 
to  village,  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
repent,  and  prepare  tor  death.  In  addition 
to  the  above  missionaries,  about  twenty 
pastors  and  stated  ministere  lend  occasional 


aid  ;  so  that  their  agents  of  various  descrip- 
tions amounted  to  sixty  ;-<-that  schools, 
preaching,  and  the  distribution  of  tracts, 
were  among  the  means  employed ;  that  two 
hundred  villages  were  regularly  visited,  and 
about  four  thousand  children  were  under 
their  care;  that  much  ground  still  remained 
uncultivated ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  the 
liberality  of  contributions,  the  society  was 
encumbered  with  a  debt  of  £700. 

The  great  object  pursued  by  all  the  gen- 
tlemen who  addressed  the  meeting  was,  the 
necessity  of  diffusing  throughout  our  native 
country,  the  light  of  that  gospel  which  we 
were  so  anxious  to  communicate  to  the 
heathen  nations  of  the  world.  Never  per- 
liaps,  was  "  home,  sweet  home,'^  sung  with 
more  genuine,  more  patriotic  feelings. 
Among  the  spea!:ers  were  the  Rev.  W. 
Henry,  Rev.  Dr.  Winter,  W.  A.  Hankey, 
esq..  Rev.  Dr.  Bennett,  Rev.  £.  A.  Dunn, 
Rev.  C.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Maitland,  Rev.  Dr. 
Townley,  Rev.  Dr.  Morison,  Rev.  J.  Bur- 
nett, J.  Wilks,  esq..  Rev.  J.  Jackson,  John 
Dyer,  esq.,  J.  Wilde,  esq.,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Edwards.  These  gentlemen  pleaded  the 
Home  Missionary  cause  with  much  earnest- 
ness and  eloquence,  and  we  hope  also  with 
much  good  effect. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  this  society,  held 
after  their  half-yearly  public  examination  of 
the  children  at  the  Central  School  Rooms, 
BaldwinVgardens,  on  Wednesday,  May  18, 
it  appeared  by  the  report,  that,  during  the 
last  year,  328  schools  had  been  newly  re- 
ceived into  union  with  the  National  Society, 
carrying  up  the  amount  of  schools  in  union 
to  the  number  of  2,937 ;  and  £6,643  had 
been  voted  in  aid  of  building  school-rooms, 
in  104  places,  the  total  expense  of  the  build- 
ings being  estimated  at  £20,000.  The  so- 
ciety had  recently  made  a  general  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  education  under  the  church 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  account 
had  been  obtained  concerning  8,650  places, 
which  were  found  to  contain  about  11,000 
schools,  with  678,356  children.  In  England 
and  Wales,  there  are  about  710,000  children 
under  the  care  of  the  clergy. 

Having  extended  our  account  of  these 
benevolent  anniversaries  to  a  considerable 
length,  we  must  desist  from  pursuing  the 
subject  farther  for  the  present.  Many  other 
meetings,  besides  those  already  noticed,  have 
taken  place  during  the  two  preceding  months, 
equally  interesting  vrith  several  that  have 
been  distinctly  mentioned,  and  only  vary- 
ing from  them  in  the  localities  of  objects 
and  application. 
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On  the  spirit  of  intoleraDce  and  unhal* 
lowed  zeal  that  obtruded  itself  on  the  Bible 
Society,  we  cannot  reflect  without  the  siD« 
cereal  regret.  Its  bigoted  purpose  was  in- 
deed defeated  by  the  good  sense  and  Arm. 
neas  of  an  OTerwhelming  majority ;  but  so 
far  has  it  tended  to  unhinge  the  public  mind^ 
that  we  consider  the  death-warrant  of  that 
noble  institution  to  have  been  signed,  amidst 
the  uproar  which  orthodox  bigotry  unhap- 
pily  generated.  Some  time  may  elapse 
before  it  will  actually  expire,  but  we  have 
our  fears  that  the  wound  inflicted  will  prove 
incurable. 

In  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society, 
we  apprehend  that  the  propositions  have 
been  adopted,  which,  at  the  general  anniver- 
sary, the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
decidedly  rejected ;  and,  at  a  meeting  which 
took  place  at  32,  Sackville-street,  on  May 
20tb,  it  was  resolved,  that  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  induce  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Society  to  reconsider  the  decision 
of  the  last  anniversary.  Should  this  be 
done,  and  finally  a  different  result  be  ob- 
tained, a  moderate  share  of  ingenuity  may 
foresee,  that  those  who  remain  m\\  easily 
find  occasion  to  anathematize  one  another. 
By  furious  Calvinists,  tlie  Arroinian  Me- 
thodists have  long  been  associated  with  the 
Unitarians ;  both  are  deemed  heretics,  only 
differing  in  degree;  and  the  same  spirit 
that  withholds  communion  with  the  latter  in 
a  work  of  godlike  charity,  will  soon  say  to 
the  former,  *'  Stand  by,  for  I  am  holier  than 
thou  V^  With  the  hot-headed  Arminians, 
the  case  towards  the  Calvinists  would  be  as 
quickly  reversed.  The  torch  of  warfare 
would  speedily  be  lighted,  and  the  palm  of 
orthodoxy  reward  the  successful  champions. 

£veiy  attempt  at  exclusion  is  an  attack 
cm  that  broad  basis  on  which  the  Bible 
Society  originally  took  its  stand.  One  irb- 
novation  will  easily  lead  to  another.  The 
foundation  sapped,  the  building  will  totter, 
and  ultimately  fall;  and  when  its  broad 
pyramidical  gloiy  has  departed,  what 
remains  will  speedily  dwindle  into  sec- 
tarian monopoly. 


AN    E8SAT  ON   THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   EDU- 
CATING THE  CHILDREN  OP  THE  POOR. 

*'  That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge,  it 
is  not  good,*'  is  not  merely  the  words  of 
one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  of  men- 
it  is  the  declaration  of  Deity  itself.  Yet, 
although  emanating  from  so  high  authority, 
and  of  such  antient  date,  no  moral  maxim 
ever  gave  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  or 
has  been  so  long  and  obstinately  disputed. 
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Even  to  this  day  thousands  nuiintain  an 
opposite  opinion,  although  the  clearest  rea- 
soning, borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  facta, 
has  been  advanced  in  its  support.  Such 
being  Cbe  state  of  the  question,  it  may  ap- 
pear presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  universal  education ; 
but  having  long  had  my  attention  directed 
to  this  important  subject,  and  believing 
that  much  of  the  opposition  displayed  against 
it,  and  indifference  towards  it,  arises  from 
mistaken  views  respecting  it,  and  ignorance 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  it,  I  am 
induced  to  take  up  my  pen,  under  tlie  per- 
suasion that  a  clear  and  explicit  statement 
of  the  case  will  be  sufficient,  not  only  to 
remove  the  scruples  of  every  candid  and 
conscientious  objector,  but  to  rouse  every 
well-wisher  to  his  country,  and  friend  to 
mankind  in  general,  to  a  more  lively  in^ 
terest  in  this  most  important  cause.  In 
doing  this,  my  task  will  be  far  from  arduous, 
as,  while  the  objections  to  universal  edu- 
cation are  few  and  hackneyed,  the  evils  of 
ignorance  are  so  evident  as  hardly  to  re«- 
quire  enumeration;  and  the  advantages 
arising  from  moral  instruction  and  mental 
cultivation  are  plain  and  obvious  to  every 
attentive  observer. 

It  has  been  stated,  by  a  few  narrow-- 
minded and  ignorant  individuals,  that  if 
the  poor  are  taught,  they  will  rise  above 
their  condition  in  society,  and  consider  that 
a  cultivated  mind  ought  to  procure  an  ex- 
emption from  manual  labour!  Can  any 
thing  be  more  absurd  ?  This  infers  that  an 
increase  of  knowledge  and  mental  improve- 
ment will  be  attended  with  a  decrease  of 
common  sense. 

It  has  been  insinuated,  that  the  rich  object 
to  the  education  of  the  poor,  from  a  fear 
that  the  poor  may  acquire  a  greater  degree 
of  knowledge  than  themselves,  and  then 
regard  their  superiors  with  contempt.  But 
I  cannot  believe  such  a  slander ;  and  even 
allowing  it  to  be  true  in  a  few  solitary  in- 
stances, education  among  the  poor  will 
stimulate  the  ignorant  among  the  higher 
classes  to  greater  self-cultivation,  and  thus 
the  good  resulting  from  it  will  be  twofold. 

Tbe  next  objection  to  Uie  education  of 
the  poor  is,  that  learning  and  knowledge 
are  useless  to  those  whom  Providence  has 
designed  to  occupy  menial  and  laborious 
situations  in  life,  since,  while  it  cannot  im- 
prove their  circumstances,  or  add  to  their 
comfort,  it  may  render  them  not  only  less 
useful — but  less  happy ;  as  a  man  possessed 
of  a  highly  cultivated  intellect,  and  well- 
informed  mind,  would,  if  doomed  to  spend 
his  days  in  a  low  and  laborious  emn^'^v. 
ment,  repine  at  his  hard  lot,  and  ^ 
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with  discontent ;  while  an  ignorant  and  un- 
learned individual  would  be  contented  and 
happy.  This  objectioa  is  one  of  those  in- 
genious sophisms  which  wear  the  appearance 
of  plain  truth ;  but  ttie  premises  being  false, 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  them  rails  to 
the  ground. 

In  tins  objection  it  is  asserted,  that  igno- 
lance  is  the  parent  of  contentment  and  hap- 
piness. But  from  whence  could  such  an 
idea  arise  ?  The  idea  is  opposed  to  reason, 
experience,  and  revelation.  But  let  us  ex- 
amine the  proposition.  In  doing  this,  we 
must  observe,  that  tilings  are  not  always 
what  they  are  called.  The  state  of  feeling 
enjoyed  by  an  ignorant  individual,  here  de- 
signated contentment  and  happiness,  is  not 
what  men  usually  understand  by  those 
terms,  but  something  externally  like  it, 
though  in  its  real  nature  widely  different. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  labour- 
ing classes,  being  in  a  state  of  ignorance, 
feel  no  wants  except  food  and  rest,  and 
while  they  get  a  reasonable  supply  of  these, 
they  are  contented  and  happy.  Admitting 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  as  it  regards 
their  animal  wants,  and  the  contentment 
ahsing  from  the  supply. of  them,  will  any 
reasonable  being  say  that  this  is  happiness, 
or  that  such  a  state  is  a  fit  state  for  a  rational 
and  intellectual  being?  If  so,  where  is  the 
difference  between  man  and  the  brutes — 
where  is  the  distinction  between  the  plough, 
-man  and  his  horses  ?  Is  there  a  man  who 
would  see  his  fellow-man  in  such  a  state 
of  degradation,  and  not  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  raise  him  to  the  station  in  existence 
which  his  bountiful  Creator  intended  him 
to  fill  ? 

But  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  is 
denied.  Man  is  an  intellectual  being ;  and 
as  such,  he  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  mere 
animal  enjoyments :  however  he  may  be 
sunk  in  ignorance,  and  degraded  by  sensual 
indulgence,  he  is  still  possessed  of  mind ; 
there  is  something  more  than  animal  in  his 
composition,  and  that  something,  being  a 
living  principle,  will  act ;  desires  will  rise 
beyond  the  mere  cravings  of  animal  nature, 
and  he  will  endeavour  to  gratify  those 
desires.  If  reason  is  clouded  by  ignorance, 
error  will  attend  his  actions,  and  that  which 
was  given  him  by  his  bountiful  Creator  for 
his  good,  will  pruduce  only  evil ;  that  which, 
if  cultivated,  would  be  a  blessing  to  himself 
and  all  around  him,  will,  in  a  state  Of  igno- 
Tnnce,  produce  misery  and  ruin.  Thus  it 
is  evident,  ignorance  cannot  be  productive 
-of  good  in  any  degree ;  at  best  it  can  only 
generate  a  state  of  apathy  and  want  of  feel- 
ing,  not  to  be  desired  by  any  means,  but 
father  to  be  deplored.     Such  are  the  evils 


of  ignorance,  and  such  is  the  true  nature  of 
that  state  of  mind  so  falsely  depicted  in  the 
objection.  Knowledge  cannot,  therefore, 
be  altogether  useless,  if  it  only  in  some 
degree  corrects  those  evils. 

It  will,  however,  be  easy  to  prove,  that 
learning  not  only  prevents  the  evils  attendant 
on  ignorance,  but  is  fraught  with  the  choicest 
blessings ;  for,  while  ignorance  degrades 
man  to  an  equality  with  the  brutes,  know* 
ledge,  acquired  by  education,  and  improved 
by  the  contemplation  of  general  truths,  and 
the  comparing  together  of  different  things, 
elevates  the  faculties  above  low  pursuits, 
purifies  and  refines  the  passions,  and  helps 
our  reason  to  assuage  their  violence.  Nor  will 
such  acquirements  render  the  poor  labouring 
man  discontented  with  his  station  in  society; 
it  will  raise  him  above  low  indulgence  as  a 
source  of  genuine  gratification,  but  not  above 
his  condition  in  life ;  for  the  greater  progress 
he  makes  in  real  knowledge,  the  more  will 
he  value  his  independence,  and  the  more 
will  he  prize  the  industry  and  habits  of 
regular  labour,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to 
secure  so  prime  a  blessing. 

And  here  I  would  observe,  tliat  I  am  not 
contending  for  mere  reading  and  writing : 
that  system  of  education  is  lamentably  defi- 
cient, which  does  not  introduce  the  pupils 
to  the  elements  of  science,  and  train  their 
minds  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  af^er 
life ;  for  indeed  there  is  hardly  any  trade 
or  occupation  in  which  useful  lessons  may 
not  be  learned  by  studying  one  science  or 
another.  To  how  many  kinds  of  workmen 
must  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  philoso- 
phy be  useful  ?  To  how  many  others  does 
chemistry  prove  almost  necessary  ?  Nay,  the 
farm  servant  or  day-labourer,  whether  in  his 
master's  employ,  or  tending  the  concerns  of 
his  own  cottage,  must  derive  great  practical 
benefit,  must  be  both  a  better  servant  and 
a  more  thrifty,  and  therefore  comfortable 
cottager,  for  knowing  something  of  the 
nature  of  soils  and  manures,  which  chemis- 
try teaches;  and  something  of  the  habits 
of  animals,  and  the  qualities  and  growth  of 
plants,  which  he  may  learn  from  natural 
history  and  chemistry  together.  In  truth, 
though  a  man  be  neither  a  mechanic  nor 
artisan,  but  only  one  having  a  pot  to  boil,  he 
is  sure  to  learn  from  science  lessons  which 
will  enable  him  to  cook  his  morsel  better. 
Save  his  fuel,  and  both  vary  his  dish  and 
improve  it. 

in  the  present  age,  all,  or  nearly  all, 
admit  the  propriety  of  teaching  the  children 
of  the  poor  to  read,  write,  and  cipher ;  but 
while  they  admit  this  much,  a  very  great 
number  are  strongly  opposed  to  a  further 
extension  of  the  blessings  of  education  to 
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the  poor*     But  I  would  ask,  what  beuefit  their  true  colours.    But  he  does  not,  he 

.do  the  poor  derive  from  such  a  partial  and  never  did,  and  perhaps  he  never  will,  o\>» 

limited  system  of  instruction,  and  what  ad-  ject  to  people  being  able  to  read.    "Teach 

vantage  is  such  a  monopoly  of  learning  to  them  to  read  his  trash,  but  do  not  teach  them 

the  rich  ?  Will  any  one  pretend  to  say,  that  to  detect  his  sophistries,  and  you  most  effec- 

the  mere  knowledge  of  letters  will  improve  tually  aid  his  cause,  and  secure  his  approba- 

the  mind,  that  to  know  that  certain  arbitrary  tion.   In  a  free  country,  like  this,  the  welfare 

marks  or  signs  represent  those  sounds  where-  of  the  state  requires  that  all  classes  should 

by  we  express  our  tlioughts  one  to  another,  be  so  educated  that  talent  may  be  elicited 

will   expand   our  thinking  fiiculties,  and  and  improved ;   but  ignorance  is  as  detri- 

strenglhen  our  reasoning  powers?  The  art  of  mental  to  a  free  state,  as  it  is  essential  to  a 

jeading  is  only  the  key  to  knowledge,  and  despotic  one. 

what  is  the  use  of  a  key  to  a  person  who  does         Nature  is  an  impartial  parent,  and  her 

not  know  what  it  is  to  unlock,  who  neither  gifts  are  not  confined  to  a  particular  class, 

knows  the  treasure  to  be  obtained  by  it,  of  Her  favours  are  scattered  mdiscriminately 

what  it  consists,  where  it  is  deposited,  nor  among  her  children.     Natural  talent  and 

how  it  is  to  be  procured  ?    I  contend  that  genius  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  poor 

something  more  is  necessary  than  Vi^hat  is  as  well  as  the  rich ;  and  if  we  see  but  little 

frequently  taught  at  present,  if  we  would  of  it  among  the  former,  it  is  because — 

benefit  mankind  by  education.  «  Knowledge,  to  their  eyes,  her  ample  page, 

It  has  been  said,  that  teachmg  tlie  children  Rich  with  the  spoiu  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroi ; 

of  the  poor  to  read  is  productive  of  evil,  as  Chili  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 

*i_  *u      u  ui  J  4  J  •  •  And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. ' 

they  are  thereby  enabled  to  read  pernicious 

works;  and  not  being  possessed  of  that  It  may  be  objected,  that  this  is  all  very 
judgment  to  discriminate  between  right  and  fine  theory,  but  is  only  theory,  unsupported 
wrong,  are  led  astray.  To  this  I  give  my  by  fects  or  experience ;  and  some  may  be 
ready  assent.  But  what  is  the  reason  ?  Are  -ready  to  assert,  that  experience  proves  the 
the  poor  naturally  deficient  in  judgment?  contrary,  as  the  general  difiiision  of  learning 
No;  children  are  taught  to  read,  but  not  to  and  knowledge  has  been  attended  with  a 
examine  and  judge  for  themselves;  they  most  fearful  and  unprecedented  increase  of 
therefore  grow  up  in  the  habit  of  taking  for  crime.  To  this  I  would  reply,  that,  before 
granted  whatever  is  laid  before  them ;  they  we  can  appeal  to  fa6ts  or  experience,  we 
admit,  without  scruple,  every  argument  to  be  must  see  the  children  of  the  poor  educated. 
4»nrect;  and  where  they  meet  with  conflict-  I  afiBrm,  and  none  can  deny  the  fact,  that 
ing  opinions,  finom  the  evil  bias  existing  in  the  poor  have  never  yet  been  fully  taught, 
the  human  breast,  they  are  sure  to  take  the  and  until  that  is  done,  and  the  experiment 
wrong  side;  and  to  this  source  the  spread  of  tried,  no  appeal  to  facts  can  be  made, 
infidel  and  revolutionary  principles  may  be  What  has  hitherto  been  termed  education, 
traced.  If  children  are  taught  merely  to  falls  far  short  of  what  education  ought  to  be, 
read,  infidelity  and  rebellion  will  be  pro-  to  produce  any  benefit  to  society  in  general. 
moted ;  for  while  the  best  of  men  advance  Every  well-informed  person  must  know,  that 
what  they  call  education,  the  worst  of  men  there  is  a  difference  between  an  actual  know- 
will  take  advantage  of  iU  ledge,  and  a  mere  acquaintance  with  ele- 
Apresumptuous  political  demagogue,  well  mentary  principles ;  and  enough  has  already 
known  by  his  inflammatory  writings  to  the  been  said  to  prove,  that  elementary  acquire- 
lower  orders  of  society,  amidst  all  his  wick-  ment  is  only  the  means  of  obtaining  real 
edness  and  folly,  has  shewn  himself  not  so  knowledge ;  and  therefore,  a  person  in- 
deficient  of  sense  as  not  to  perceive  the  dulging  in  vice,  and  running  to  every  excess, 
effect  that  the  intellectual  improvement  of  while  possessed  of  mere  elementary  know- 
the  age  will  have  upon  the  principle  he  ad-  ledge,  will  not  affect  our  argument.  Let, 
vocates.  He  sees  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  then,  the  stores  of  wisdom  which  have  been 
he  begins  to  feel  it,  by  people  beginning  to  so  long  withheld  from  the  bulk  of  mankind 
be  too  wise  either  to  purchase  or  read  his  be  thrown  open  to  all ;  permit  all  to  come 
weekly  trash :  he  therefore  places  himself  and  partake  freely  of  Uie  pure  streams  of 
foremost  in  the  rank  with  those  who  ridicule  knowledge,  seeing  that  thereby  evils  will  bfe 
and  oppose  what  they  sneeringly  designate  mitigated,  good  promoted,  man  exalted,  and 
"  the  march  of  intellect;*'  and  he  who  wrote  God  honoured. 

a  grammar  for  ploughboys  has  now  become         And  who  is  it  that  objects  to  what  is  here 

the  opposer  of  education.    Of  this  the  rea-  proposed?    Not  the  christian;  because  he 

son  is  obvious.     He  now  finds  that  educa-  knows,  the  more  the  mind  of  man  is  culti- 

tion,  instead  of  making  men  believe  his  vated,  and  his  intellectual  powers  •«-"  '""^ 

jargon,  opens  tiieir  eyes  to  see  things  in  proved,  th6  more  able  he  will  b' 
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ctate  the  value  of  true  religion,  and  the  death,  he  might,  in  that  case,  have  called  it 

more  readily  will  lie  listen  to  the  precepts  a  boundaiy  wall,  which  would  have  been  i 

of  pure  morality.  much  more  appropriate  epithet. 

A  cultivated  mind  alone  can  perceive  the  '*  To-<iay  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  para- 
justness  of  the  arguments,  and  force  of  the  dise,''  Luke  xxiii.  43.  The  insult  which 
evidences,  advanced  in  favour  of  Cliris-  some  offer  to  common  sense,  by  attempting 
tianity,  and  detect  the  sophistry  of  its  op*  to  alter  the  punctuation  in  this  passage,  with 
ponents.  An  ignorant  man  may  believe  a  view  to  establish  a  favourite  hypothesis,  is 
divine  revelation,  but  an  educated  man  a  melancholy  proof,  that  party  prejudice  too 
alone  can  give  a  reason  for  his  belief.  frequently  assumes  the  office  of  sober  reason. 

A  true  patriot  will  not  oppose  education,  The  time  when  the  penitent  malefactor 
because  he  knows  anarchy  and  rebellion  are  should  be  in  paradise,  was  the  very  day  on 
the  offspring  of  ignorance.  Disaffected  in-  which  our  Lord  uttered  these  words.  Para- 
dividuals  may  mislead  an  ignorant  people,  dise  was  the  iavourite  term  which  the  Jews 
who  are  incapable  of  examining  the  argu-  used,  to  denote  the  heavenly  state.  It  was 
ments  advanced  in  their  inflammatory  ha-  used  in  allusion  to  the  terrestrial  paradise  in 
rangues ;  but  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  which  the  first  pair  of  the  human  race  were 
taught,  his  reason  will  be  exalted,  his  pas*  put,  vHien  in  a  state  of  innocence,  which 
sions  brought  into  subjection,  his  mind  im-  was  a  state  of  happiness.  Manasseh  Ben 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  order  and  Israel  says,  that  **  the  experienced  in  the 
government,  and  thus  his  reason  and  inte-  cabala  unanimously  declare,  that  one  para- 
rest  will  unite  to  make  him  a  loyal  and  a  dise  is  above,  and  another  here  below ;  and 
peaceable  subject.  they  speak  the  truth.    There  is  a  paradise 

Who  then,  I  would  ask,  are  the  oppo-  above  in  heaven,  and  a  paradise  herd  below 

nents  to  universal  education?     In  some  upon  earth.''*    There  was  evidently  no  time 

instances,  a  few  mistaken  individuals;  but  by  for  the  soul  of  this  penitent  to  sleep,  between 

iar  tlie  greater  number  are  infidels  and  poli-  his  death,  and  his  entering  paradise,  or 

tical  demagogues,  who,  conscious  of  the  heaven ;  for  it  v^as  very  near  the  conclu- 

influence  they  possess  over  weak  and  igno.  sion  of  the  day,  when  the  soldiers  broke  his 

rant  minds,  oppose  all  improvement,  know-  legs,  to  put  an  end  to  his  earthly  existence, 

ing  it  must  prove  fatal  to  their  power  and  Lake  xxiii.  44.  John  xix.  32. 

interests.    No  true  friend  to  his  country  ''For  we  know,  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 

would  wish  to  be  found  on  the  same  side  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 

with  such  infamous  characters ;  or  feel  an>-  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with 

bitious  to  be  enrolled  in  the  same  cause,  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,"  2  Cor.  v.  1. 

and  to  advocate  the  same  principles  ?    Yet  In  these  words,  the  apostle  has  evidently 

such  has  been  the  case  with  all  who  oppose  an  allusion  to  the  tabernacle  in  which  the 

education,  and  such  still  will  be  the  case  Ark  of  die  Covenant  was  deposited,  and  in 

with  all  who  continue  that  opposition.  which  Israel  worshipped  Jehovah,   when 

G.  Y.  they  were  in  a  migratory   state.     If  the 

»  original  word   KoraKvOfj  were   translated, 

_,               ^  **  taken  down,"  which  is  one  meanine  of 

Essays—Ontue  EVIDENCE.  FROM  SCRIP-  ^^  ^^^^  ^arakvu^,  the  alluston  would  be 

.    TURE,  THAT  THE  SOUL,  IMMEDIATELY  gtill  mom  obvious.    The  reference  is,  in  all 

AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  BODY,  IS  NOT  p^bability,  to  the  final  taking  down  of  ihe 

IN  A  STATE  OF  SLEEP,  ETC.-NO.  v.  i-abemacle ;  and  Ae  removing  of  the  Ark 

{Continutdffm  p.  254^  f«)m  it,  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.    Here 

II.  That  the  soul,  at  death,  is  immediately  then,  we  have  the  strikintr  analogy  betvi^een 

happy  or  miserable,  may  be  proved  from  the  taking  down  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the 

metaphon  and  parables  in  scripture : —  immedialtt  conveyance  of  the  Aric  to  the 

**  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  Of  Temple;  and  the  taking  down  of  the  earthly 

the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  human  fiame,  that  the  immortad  spirit  may 

for  thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  be  immediately  ootiveyed  to  a  mansion  of 

they  comfort  me,"  Psal.  xxiii.  4.    In  this  heavenly  rest. 

elegant  metaphoric  language,  death  is  com-  **  We  are  confident  and  willing  rather  to 
pared  to  a  valley,  which  connects  this  with  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present 
the  other  world.  The  soul  of  David,  when  with  the  Lord."  2  Cor.  v.  8.  BariEcr's 
leaving  the  body,  walks  through  this  valley,  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  1585,  rendets  the 
afid  enters  upon  a  new  scene  of  existence,  passage  plainer  to  our  purpose.  **  N^ver- 
It  is  neither  lost,  nor  bewildered  in  the  valley,  theless,  we  are  bold,  and  love  rather  to  re- 
but passes  safely  through  it.    Had  king    

David  thought  of  his  Soul  iklling  asleep  at  •  ADcn  on  Modem  Jatliii»in,  ch.  x« 
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move  out  of  the  body,  and  to  dwell  with  the 
Jbotd"  Here  is  no  intervening  period 
between  the  soul  leaving  the  body,  in  which 
it  bad  been  lodged,  and  its  being  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Th^  same 
door  which  is  an  outlet  from  this  mortal 
life,  is  an  inlet  to  life  eternal.  From  this 
passage,  Boyse  argues  and  proves,  that  there 
is  no  intermediate  state  for  the  soul  of  the 
believer ;  but  that,  at  death,  it  goes  to  dwell 
with  Christ  in  the  highest  heavens,  to  enjoy 
a  perfection  of  bliss.* 

'*  Judas  by  transgression  fell,  that  he 
might  go  to  his  own  place,''  Acts  i.  25. 
These  words  were  spoken  by  a  Jew ;  and  the 
best  way  to  understand  his  phniaedogy,  will 
be  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  Jews : 
^optvOffvai  itg  rov  rotrov  rov  I^iov,  **  thai 
he  m^t  go  to  his  own  place."  It  was  com«- 
moii  with  the  Jews,  when  speaking  of  the 
final  state  of  any  person,  to  say,  '*  He  went 
to  his  own  place,'*  i.  e.  *'  the  place  most 
suited  to  the  habits  in  which  he  lived." 
Th^  say  of  Badaaro,  dirtiXOtv  Uc  fov  rowp 
uvrsf  **  he  went  to  his  own  place,*'  and  they 
affirm,  that  hell  was  his  own  place.  When 
we  aie  told  by  St.  Peter,  that  Judas  went  to 
his  own  place,  and  when  we  compare  these 
words  with  the  awfully  solemn  sentence 
which  Jesus  Christ  himself  pronounced 
upon  him,  calling  him  a  devil,  the  son  of 
perdition,  &c.,  it  is  not  going  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  charity  to  say,  that  bis  own  place 
was  in  the  regions  of  hell.  And  it  requires 
but  little  of  critical  acumen,  to  determine 
when  his  soul  went  there.  It  vras  imme- 
diately after  he  hanged  himself.  We  are 
solemnly  informed,  that  '*  the  wicked  shall 
be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  thaft 
forget  God,"  Ftolm  ix.  17.  And  as  there 
is  nodiing  in  scripture  to  contradict,  hot 
to  sanction  the  belief,  that  this  punishment 
takes  place  immediately  at  death,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  souls  of  the  ungodly,  at  death, 
neither  sleep,  nor  pass  into  a  state  of  insen- 
sibiliW. 

**  For  Christ  hath  also  once  suffered  fat 
sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might 
bring  us  to  God;  being  pot  to  death  in 
the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  Spirit.  By 
whom  also  he  went  and  preached  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  which  sometime  were 
disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffering 
of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while 
the  ark  was  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is, 
eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water,"  1  Pet. 
iii.  18,  19,  20.  The  two  terms  in  this 
passage,  which  have  perplexed  commen- 
tators, are  spirits  and  prison.  The  most 
judicious  are  agreed,  that,  by  spirits,  we  are 


to  understand  the  departed  souls  of  these 
antediluvians,  to  whom  Noah,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  preached ; 
but  who,  continukig  impenitent,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  deluge.  Their  bodies 
perished  in  the  waters,  and  their  souls  were 
consigned  to  immediate  punishment.  The 
place  in  which  they  are  retained  is  here 
called  a  prison.  The  language  is  forensic, 
and  alliKles  to  pei^ons  under  sentence  of 
death,  being  kept  in  prison  till  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  is  inflicted.  St.  Jude  uses 
similar  language  when  speaking  of  the 
fellen  angels.  **  The  angels  which  kept 
not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habi- 
tation, be  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains 
under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day,"  ver.  6.  Every  one  acquainted 
with  the  scriptures,  and  with  systematic  the- 
ology, knows,  that  by  "  chains  of  darkness,*' 
is  meant  the  prison  of  hell ;  and  by  **  the 
great  day,"  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
legitimate  inference  from  the  above  is, 
^*  That  the  souls  of  the  impenitent  antedi- 
luvians are  reserved  in  the  prison  of  hell 
till  the  day  of  judgment."  With  this  state, 
sleep  or  insensibility  is  as  incompatible  as 
pleasure  is  with  a  body  racked  with  the 
most  tormenting  pains.  T.  R. 

.     HvggatCy  June  tlthy  1831. 


•  Boyse  on  the  Four  Last  Things. 


ON  THE  COMMAKDING  VOfCE  AND  £LOp> 
QUEMCE  OF  THE  REV.  GBORGE  WHITE- 
FIELD. 

That  Mr.  Whitefield  was  a  man  of  most 
extraordinary  eloquence,  and  of  a  power- 
ful commanding  voice.  Dr.  Franklin,  whom 
all  must  allow  to  be  a  competent  judge, 
has  not  hesitated  to  assert. 

In  reference  to  the  latter,  he  observes, 
that  he  has  no  doubt  he  could  command  a 
congregation  of  30,000  persons.  To  this 
conclusion  he  was  led  by  the  following  ex- 
periment. On  one  occasion,  when  attend- 
mg  Mr.  Whitefield's  preaching.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin receded  fttmi  him  to  the  greatest  distance 
in  which  he  could  distinctly  hear  and  un- 
derstand what  was  delivered.  He  then 
travelled  round  the  speaker,  always  taking 
his  ability  to  hear  and  understand,  as  the 
line  of  that  circle  which  he  formed.  Hav» 
ing  fixed  these  boundaries,  he  proceeded, 
after  the  congregation  had  withdrawn,  to 
measure  the  enclosed  erea,  which  he  found 
would  contain  the  above  number,  without 
causing  them  to  be  immoderately  thronged. 

On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  elo- 
quence, the  same  venerable  philosopher 
relates  the  following  circumstances.  Hav- 
ing frequently  heard  of  its  magic  influence, 
whenever  the  preacher  had  to  ad\'<^ 
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charity,  he  one  day  resolved  to  attend  his 
discourse,  but  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
give  nothing  to  t}ie  collection  at  that  time, 
that  he  might  thus  prove  himself  above  the 
common  weakness  of  his  countrymen.  At 
first,  the  language  of  the  speaker  made  lit- 
tle or  no  impression,  any  further  than  to 
excite  Dr.  FraiikUn*s  stdmiration.  At  length 
came  a  powerful  stroke,  that  operated  like 
an  electrical  shock.  Scarcely  had  he  reco- 
vered from  this,  before  he  was  assailed  with 
another,  and  his  determination  to  give 
nothing  began  to  soften.  Another  burst  of 
eloquence  came,  and  Dr.  F.  resolved  he 
would  give  to  the  collection  all  the  copper 
money  he  had  in  his  pocket.  Here  he 
fixed  for  some  time,  till  an  impassioned  tor- 
rent of  thought  and  language  attacked  the 
pocket  containing  the  silver,  and  before  he 
had  exactly  adjusted  the  sum  he  intended 
to  give,  he  resolved  to  surrender  the  whole. 
The  speaker  still  continuing  to  assail,  and 
the  hearer  to  resist,  remained  equally  bal- 
anced for  some  time.  A  flash  of  oratory 
at  length  so  fdx  excited  Dr.  F's.  admiration, 
that,  thinking  such  noble  coruscations  of 
mental  energy  ought  not  to  be  expended  in 
vain,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  of  reward- 
ing it  with  a  small  piece  of  gold.  The  dis- 
course continued,  and  so  did  Dr.  Franklin, 
but  not  the  money  in  his  pocket,  for  at  the 
termination  of  the  service,  when  the  collec- 
tion was  made,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  all 
went  into  the  hat  together,  and  the  philoso- 
pher went  home  penniless. 

Present  at  the  same  discourse  was  ano- 
ther gentleman,  who,  having  less  confidence 
in  his  own  resolution  to  give  nothing,  than 
Dr.  Franklin  had  in  his,  went  to  the  preach- 
ing witfi  empty  pockets.  The  fascmations 
of  the  preacher's  eloquence,  however,  soon 
brought  him  to  repentance ;  and  when  the 
collection  was  about  to  be  made,  he  turned 
to  an  acquaintance,  a  Quaker,  who  stood 
near  him,  and  asked  him  to  lend  some 
money.  To  this  application  he  received 
the  following  reply:  **I  will  lend  thee 
money  to-morrow,  friend,  but  at  present  I 
fear  thou  art  a  little  beside  thyself."  "This," 
says  the  relater, "  was  probably  the  only  per- 
son in  the  whole  congregation,  who  was 
not  affected." 


DRINKING,   AN  ANECDOTE. 


A  GENTLEMAN,  travelling  in  Essex  some 
years  ago,  called  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
where  he  met  with  a  young  minister,  who 
was  just  going  to  preach  in  the  neighbour, 
hood.  The  good  lady  of  the  house  kindly 
offered  him  a  glass  of  spirits  before  he 
entered  upon  his  work  ;  which  offer  he  ac- 
cepted. That  such  mistaken  acts  of  kind- 
ness are,  in  many  places,  far  from  being 
solitary,  the  writer  knows  from  experience, 
and  that  they  should  ever  be  made  or  ac- 
cepted, he  views  with  the  sincerest  regret 

An  elderly  man,  who  was  present,  and 
witnessed  the  circumstance  to  which  I  have 
referred,  approached  the  young  preacher, 
and  thus  addressed  him  : — "  My  young 
friend,  let  me  offer  you  a  word  of  advice 
respecting  the  use  of  liquors.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  was  as  acceptable  a  preacher 
as  you  now  may  be ;  but  by  too  frequently 
accepting  of  the  well-designed  offers  of  my 
friends,  I  contracted  a  habit  of  drinking, 
so  that  now  I  never  go  to  bed  sober,  if  I 
can  get  liquor.  I  am,  indeed,  just  as 
miserable  as  a  creature  can  be  on  this  side 
hell." 

About  two  years  after  this,  the  traveller, 
just  mentioned,  had  occasion  to  call  again 
at  the  same  house,  when,  on  making 
inquiry  concerning  the  unhappy  drinker, 
he  learnt  that  he  had  been  some  time  dead ; 
and,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  his  in;- 
temperance.  He  was  informed  that,  towards 
the  close  of  life,  he  had  not  drank  to  the 
same  excess ;  but  it  was  only  because  he 
could  not  obtain  spirituous  liquors. 

This  awful  fiact  loudly  says,  ^^  Beware 
of  indulging  in  strong  liquors  ;"  the 
habit  of  which  insensibly  steals  on  its  vic- 
tim, who  is  too  often  not  aware  of  the 
danger,  "  till  a  dart  strikes  tlirough  bis 
liver,"  Prov.  vii.  23. 


Mr.  Editor, 
Sir, — By  giving  publicity  to  the  following 
affecting  anecdote,  on  the  danger  of  drinking 
spirits,  you  will  greatly  oblige, 

Edward  Dyer. 
Blagdoriy  March  61  h,  1831. 


MISSIONARY  COMMUNICATIONS. — BAPTISM 
OF  TWO  JEWS. 

On  Sunday,  June  5th,  I  witnessed,  with 
grateful  feelings  to  the  Lord  of  life,  the 
baptism  of  another  Hebrew  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, at  the  Hebrew  Christian  Brethren's 
Chapel,  Fountain  Place,  City  Road,  by 
the  Rev.  George  Abrahams,  a  converted 
Jew ;  after  a  pathetic  discourse  from  £ze- 
kiel  XXXV.  25,  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean : 
from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your 
idols,  will  I  cleanse  you." 
.  A  most  crowded  congregation,  consisting 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Britons  and  foreigners, 
of  both  sexes,  evinced,  by  the  expression 
of  their  countenances,  and  the  most  perfect 
stillness,  the  lively  interest  they,  took  on  thus 
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beholding  a  'sod  of  Abraham  lay  aside  his 
rabbinical  errors,  and  in  the  Name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  receive  the  rite  of  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  a  brother  Hebrew,  zealous  for  the 
truth,  and  thus  become  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ 

In  our  jday  we  witness  a  recurrence  of 
these  conversions,  at  short  intervals  of  time, 
so  that  they  have  ceased  to  become  a  no- 
velty ;  but  the  interest  therein  by  no  means 
wears  away.  Crowds  are  yet  attracted  to 
the  scene  of  these  initiations  out  of  the 
rabbinical  into  the  Christian  church,  many 
of  whom  cannot  obtain  a  place  to  stand, 
much  less  to  sit,  witliin  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  edifices  wherein  the  rite  is  performed. 
These,  nevertheless,  stand  without,  listening 
to,  and  catching  a  glimpse,  through  the  open 
doors  and  windows,  of  the  proceedings. 
Joy  appeared  to  reign  visibly  on  the  gentile 
features ;  and  the  countenances  of  the  un- 
converted Hebrews,  who  attended  on* this 
occasion,  possessed  less  of  that  lowering 
rancour  against  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth than  heretofore :  in  these  appear, 
aoces  of  good  we  cannot  but  rejoice. 

Missionary  labours  have  at  length  become 
predominant  subjects ;  and  a  desire  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  of  the 
heathen,  is  the  popular  feeling  among 
Christians  of  every  denomination.  Some, 
indeed,  contrive  to  steer  clear  of  this  feel- 
ing, especially  towards  the  Jews;  but  their 
number  is  gradually  diminishing :  success, 
which  ever  heightens  desire,  leads  many 
to  espouse  a  cause,  who,  under  adverse 
circumstances,  would  behold  it  with  apathy. 
May  the  cause  and  the  effect  yet  more 
abound,  until  the  multitudes  of  the  Gentiles 
and  the  thousands  of  Israel  become  one 
people,  one  in  Christ,  their  living  Head,  for 
ever. 

On  Wednesday,  June  8tb,  also,  the  rite 
of  baptism,  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Judkin, 
M.A.  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  and  minister  of  Somers  Chapel, 
was  administered  in  that  chapel  to  Frederick 
Julius  Rubep,  a  converted  Israelite,  who 
is  an  inmate  of  the  Hebrew  Institution, 
Camden  Town.  On  Thursday,  June  ^th, 
this  convert  was  favoured  with  the  rite  of 
confirmation,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llan- 
<)aff,  at  the  church  of  St.  Pancras,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hebrew  Institution. 

Thus  far  hath  the  Lord  helped  us,  in 
whom  we  rejoice,  beholding  His  hand  upon 
us  for  good.  The  pious  feeling  manifested 
oy  this  convert,  snatched  from  the  haughty 
prejudices  of  rabbinical  observances,  to  the 
simple  doctrines  and  spirit  of  the  gospel 
^f  Jesus  Christ,  both  previous  to  and  after 


his  initiation  into  the  church  of  Christ, 
produced  a  kindred  feeling  in  our  hearts. 
It  anew  induced  that  gratitude  to  Him,  who 
is  Lord  of  the  vineyard,  and  whom  we 
rejoice  to  obey,  which  must  be  felt  in  order 
to  be  known.  May  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
be  upon  him  for  good,  and  may  he  through 
life  and  in  death  witness  a  good  confession.r 
Amen.  W.  Coldwell. 

King  Square f  June  13M,  1831. 

CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

July,  1831. 

The  Sun  enters  the  sign  Leo  on  the  23rd, 
at  28  minutes  past  4  in  the  afternoon  :  his 
semi-diameter  on  the  1st,  is  15  minutes,  45 
seconds,  and  5-tenths;  and  on  the  25th, 
15  minutes,  46  seconds,  and  6-tenths. 

The  Moon  enters  her  last  quarter  on  the 
2nd,  at  40  minutes  past  1 1  in  the  evening ; 
she  is  new  on  the  9th,  at  47  minutes  past  1 
in  the  afternoon  ;  enters  her  first  quarter  on 
the  16th,  at  3  minutes  past  6  in  tlie  evening; 
is  full  on  the  24th,  at  5  minutes  past  9  in 
the  evening ;  and  again  enters  her  last 
quarter  at  41  minutes  past  5  in  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  August.  She  passes  near  the 
planet  Saturn  about  2  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  12th,  and  near  Venus  about  10  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  :  also  near  Jupiter 
about  9  in  the  morning  of  the  26th.  On 
the  12tb,  at  4  minutes  22  seconds  past  9  in 
the  evening,  she  is  in  conjunction  with  p 
Leonis,  which  will  prove  anoccultation ;  and 
on  the  31st,  at  56  minutes  29  seconds  past 
12  at  night,  she  is  in  conjunction  with  2  { 
Ceti ;  the  careful  observer  will  be  gratified 
in  consequence  of  this  also  proving  an  oc- 
cjoltation. 

The  planet  Mercury  passes  the  Sun  at  his 
superior  conjunction  on  the  19th,  at  12  at 
night.  Venus  continues  to  gild  our  evenings 
with  her  superior  brilliancy  ;  she  is  noticed 
in  the  constellation  Leo,  and  passes  near 
Regulus  on  the  6th ;  her  approach  to  this 
star  and  the  planet  Saturn,  which  is  seen  a 
little  to  the  east  of  it,  is  an  interesting  feature 
in  her  course ;  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
and  7th,  she  is  noticed  between  them,  and 
to  the  north  of  a  line  joining  them  :  after  the 
7th,  the  youthful  astronomer  will  derive 
considerable  gratification  in  observing  her 
recess  from  them.  Her  passage  by  p  Leonis 
takes  place  on  the  12th,  and  on  the  27th 
she  passes  r  Leonis.  On  the  30th  she 
arrives  at  her  greatest  eastern  elongation. 
Mars  is  progressing  through  a  portion  of 
Leo,  there  is  nothing  particularly  interesting 
in  his  course  this  month. 

The  noble  planet  Jupiter  is  eif~**»^*"'»'«' 
interesting,  on  account  of  seve'* 
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bis  satellites';  there  are  three  immeisions  of 
the  first,  in  the  following  order :  on  the  1 1  th, 
at  35  minutes  42  seconds  past  12  at  night ; 
on  the  19th,  at  30  minutes  5  seconds  past 
2  in  the  morning ;  and  on  the  27th,  at  53 
minutes  12  seconds  past  10  in  the  evening. 
Two  immersions  of  the  second  :  on  the  1st, 
at  25  minutes  52  seconds  past  11  in  the 
evening ;  and  on  the  9lh,  at  44  seconds  past 
2  in  Uie  morning:  an  immersion  of  the 
third,  on  the  12th,  at  29  minutes  48  se- 
conds past  1  in  the  morning;  and  an  im- 
mersion of  the  fourth,  on  the  25th,  at  33 
minutes  19  seconds  past  1  in  the  morning. 
The  planet  is  still  situated  in  the  tail  of  the 
Goat.  Saturn  is  seen  to  the  east  of  Regulus, 
and  the  Georgian  is  observed  in  Capricomus. 


EVENING. 

Now  Phcebat  o*er  the  western  bills  retires  ; 
The  dmy  perceives  it,  lilashen,  and  ezDires : 
Or  rather  with  the  eve  so  nicely  blenas. 
Unseen,  wliere  this  commences,  or  that  ends. 
Then  twilight,  with  a  chaste  though  feeble  light, 
lllames  the  cloomy  face  of  coming  night. 
Thus  He  oraains,  who  wisely  for  as  cares, 
That  darkness  ne*er  may  meet  us  unawares. 
The  distant  landscape  is  obscurely  seen. 
And  lost  are  all  the  beauteous  shades  of  green  ; 
Tint  after  tint  still  nearer  fade*  away. 
And  all  commingled,  melt  into  a  gray. 
Yet  at  this  hour,  well  pleas'd,  I  roam  abroad. 
And  leave  the  works  of  man  for  those  of  God ; 
Leave  some  to  form  the  lucrative  design. 
And  spend  each  sleepless  hour  in  Mammon*s  mine  ; 
Their  hearts  to  harden,  and  their  health  destroy, 
For  what,  when  gain'd,  they  never  can  enjoy. 
And  others  the  reverse,  who  thus  incline 
To  spend  their  evening  hours  in  maddening  wine  ; 
Frequent  the  throng  where  mirth  and  folly  blend. 
Where  happiness  did  ne'er,  nor  can  attend. 
And  those  sedate,  who  meet  in  private,  where 
Kindness  appears,  and  all  is  debonair ; 
Where  they  in  word  and  deed  unite,  agree. 
And  all  their  hearts  seem  swellM  with  sympathy ; 
Yet  there  too  oft  'tis  all  external  show. 
No  pure  philanthropy  their  bosoms  know. 
For  should  some  worthy  absentee  be  named. 
Bach  motive's  questioned,  though  no  act  be  blamed. 
Or  they,  in  language  clad  in  friendship's  guise. 
Repeat  the  well-known  lie  with  moistened  eyes : 
Lament  the  failings  whieb  their  friend  ne'er  knew. 
Conceal  his  virtues,  yet  believe  them  true. 
From  such  as  these,  'tis  well  to  be  removed. 
They  iie*er  can  be  respected,  or  beloved ; 
Though  fair  their  words,  their  heart  no  good  in* 

tends— 
The  worst  of  foes  such  sympathizing  friends. 
Within  my  breast  no  latent  wish  remains. 
That  would  prefer  the  crowd  to  silent  plains. 
All  sensual  joys,  and  pleasures  unrefined,. 
Without  regret  are  gUdly  left  behind. 
For  I  rejoice,  when  business  will  permit. 
The  town  and  all  its  tasteless  scenes  to  qnit« 
To  wander  on  some  lonely  streamlet's  brink. 
To  breathe  the  healthful  air,  and  ealraly  think  ; 
Think  for  what  purpose  Heaven  has  man  designed. 
Why  he  of  all  creation  boasts  a  mind  ? 
Ana  why  he  should,  with  reason  on  his  tide. 
Act  worse  than  brutes,  Instinct  their  only  guide  ? 
May  thoughts  like  these  a  useful  bint  impart ; 
Amend  my  conduct,  and  Improve  my  heart. 
Withdraw   my  thoughts    from  worMly  caret  to 

beaten— 
Nor  spent  in  vain  this  fine  autumnal  even. 

IfHtinghamtMrt.  M.  A.  C. 


CONTEMPLATION. 

•*  Ye  valleys  low.  where  the  mild  whispers  rise. 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks." 

— —  Lvcioais. 

SwBBT  woodland  dells  and  mossy  groves, 
Where  the  fond  child  of  nature  roves. 
And  holds  communion  with  each  flower. 
Each  tree,  each  rock,  each  sunny  bower. 
The  fountain,  and  the  silver  rill. 
Tlie  feathered  songster's  Joyous  thrill ; 
The  rural  glen,  the  leafy  dale. 
The  mountain  side,  or  cottage  vale. 
The  home-scene,  or  the  savage  wild. 
How  sweet  they  are  to  nature's  child. 

To  linger  ne%r  the  woody  brake. 
And  bear  no  sound  your  spell  to  wake. 
Save  the  old  rooks  that  restless  fly. 
Beneath  the  bright  and  aiure  sky  ; 
Or  the  slight  whispering  of  the  trees. 
And  the  rich  humming  of  the  bees. 
Or  xephyrs.bearinr  on  their  wings 
The  perfume  of  all  beauteous  things  ; 
All  nature's  charms  a  richness  yield. 
The  birds,  the  sky,  the  breese,  the  field ; 
The  rivers,  and  the  seas  declare — 
A  God,  who  reigns  and  ruleth  there. 

How  rich,  how  lovely  to  bohold. 
The  setting  snn  in  rays  of  gold  ; 
Bach  mansion,  cot,  and  Tillage  spire. 
Are  lighted  by  his  radiant  fire ; 
Then  mellow  tints  of  "  sober  gray" 
Soon  chase  the  gorgeous  donds  away ; 
And  the  soft  twilight  that  succeeds 
Steals  fast  o*er  forests,  groves,  and  meads  ; 
While  **  Philomel"  pours  forth  her  song. 
And  strains  of  harmony  prolong; 
And  the  soft  planet  of  the  night 
Sheds  o*er  the  scene  her  silvery  light. 
Shining  through  groves  where  fays  might  dance 
Beneath  the  splendour  of  her  glance ; 
And  waking  flowers  from  their  sleep. 
Who  dewy  vigih  gently  keep ; 
O'er  many  a  tower,  and  ruin'd  ball, 
Her  lengthened  shadows  softly  fall. 
And  ivied  churches,  where  repose 
The  dead,  who  know  not  pain  or  woes. 
She  flings  her  light  on  the  wild  shore. 
Where  murmuring  billows  loudly  roar. 
And  guides  the  white  and  sparkling  sail. 
Bounding  before  the  breeiy  gale. 
These  are  the  scenes  which  poett  lore. 
Where  paintert  with  their  pencils  rove. 
The  scholar  finds  a  book  to  read. 
In  ocean,  forest,  rill,  and  mead. 
The  Christian,  who  such  scenes  has  trod. 
Wonders,  admires,  and  praises  God,  M.  F.  G. 


TEMPTATION. 

Thou  OH  fierce  temptation  rages. 

And  hosts  of  hell  assail, 
Jesus,  the  rock  of  ages. 

Shall  o*er  ray  foes  prevail. 
His  strength,  through  all  my  weakness. 

Shall  still  unsullied  shine. 
And  blend  with  lowly  meekness 

A  fortitude  divine. 

O  1  shall  I  then,  despairing. 

To  Satan's  sceptre  bow  ? 
When  God,  In  flesh  appearing. 

Has  wept  for  human  woe  ? 
When  He.  the  good,  the  holy. 

Will  every  aid  impart ; 
And  lead  to  endless  glory. 

Each  humble,  waiting  heart. 

The  son  Is  ever  glorions. 

Though  fleeting  clouds  conceal ; 
And  soon  his  beams  victoriuus 
Their  lasting  power  reveaL 
The  midnight  hour  is  dreary. 

And  dark  the  shades  of  night  ; 
Bat  soon  the  wanderer  weary 
le  eheer'd  by  morning  light. 
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The  Christian's  God  is  preset 

Where'er  his  children  dwell ; 
His  power  supreme,  incessant, 

Shall  save  from  sin  and  hell : 
Rejoice  then,  blest  believer  ! 

Thy  Rock  shall  never  fail. 
Thy  God  shall  reign  for  ever. 

And  over  all  prevail. 

Thomas  A.  Crallis. 
Overton^  Hani*, 


STANZAS,  ON  PSALM  LXXIII.  23. 

••  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  ?    And  there 
is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee." 

In  purest  vision  rose  my  soul 

To  heav'n's  all  blissful  sphere  : 
The  heart's  deep  music  throbbing  stole 

In  sweetness  on  my  ear. 
Around  me  rose,  in  rainbow  hue. 

Gemmed  thrones  and  crystal  gold  ; 
Such  as  no  mortal  sight  could  view. 

Or  earth's  stored  wealth  unfold. 
The  scroll  of  time  and  mystery. 

In  light  I  saw  unsealed ; 
Dark  truths  and  things  that  were  to  be. 

To  mortals  unrevealed. 
But  still  tu  vain  had  heav'n  appeared, 

So  beautiful  and  fair. 
Had  not  the  great  Jehovah  reared 

His  tabernacle  there. 
Without  thee,  mighty  God !  each  joy 

Is  dashed  with  bitterness  ; 
And  cursing  will  at  length  destroy 

The  heart  It  seems  to  bless. 
Bat  with  Thee,  e'er  to  dwell  above, 

From  earth's  temptations  free'd. 
Stringing  the  sweetest  notes  of  lore  : 

This,  this  is  heav'n  indeed  I 
On  earth  I  wandered,  while  pursued 

My  sdnl — life's  sweetest  chord 
Wealth,  beauty  and  each  tempting  good 

Mao's  bosom  has  adored. 
Long  did  it  pause  o*er  treacherous  hearts. 

And  think  on  broken  vows  ; 
On  those  whose  friendship  but  imparts 

A  thousand  bitter  throes. 
It  sought  the  hall  where  splendour  shone  ; 

Bat  ever,  underneath 
The  crown  that  glittered  on  the  throne. 

It  saw  the  form  of  death  I 
It  sighed  o*er  hope's  delusive  dreams. 

And, ling'riug  o'er  despair. 
Soon  found  that  earth,  whate'er  it  seems. 

Is  not  indeed  so  fair. 
Then  like  the  weary  dove,  that  found 

No  rest  npon  the  sea. 
It  sought  in  vain  some  solid  ground. 

Till  brought.  O  Lord,  to  thee. 
Still  may  earth's  pleasures  fade  away. 

Still  may  my  thoughts  aspire ; 
And,  lest  my  soul  from  thee  should  stray. 

Be  still  my  chief  desire. 

BeaeoT^field,  J.  A.  B. 


Review. — Select    library,      Polynesian 

Reiearches.     By  William  Ellis,     VoL 

IIL  pp.  406.     Fisher  Sf  Co.,  London, 

1831. 

The  two  precediDg  volumes  belonging  to 

this  Polynesian  series,  we  noticed  in  our 

nomber  for  April  last.    We  then  observed, 

that  a  third  volume,  relative  to  the  natives, 

climate,  and  productions,  of  the  South-sea 

Islands  would  speedily  appear,  and  that  this 

would  be  followed  by  a  fourth,  devoted 

almost  exclusively  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  third  volume  having  lately  made  its 
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appearance,  is  now  before  us,  and  we  are 
assured  that  the  fourth,  already  in  the  press, 
may  be  very  soon  expected. 

The  extensive  circulation  which  the  Po- 
lynesian Researches  of  Mr.  Ellis  have 
already  obtained,  shews  how  deeply  the 
public  are  interested  in  faithful  accounts, 
which  relate  to  distant,  and  comparatively 
unfrequented,  portions  of  the  globe.  To 
the  character  of  strict  fidelity,  this  work  has 
an  indisputable  claim ;  and  the  memorials 
having  been  written  on  the  islands  by  the 
author,  at  the  seasons  and  on  the  occasions 
to  which  they  refer,  nothing  of  recent  oc- 
currence is  drawn  from  tradition,  or  left  to 
the  uncertainty  of  vague  report. 

That  the  ability  of  Mr.  Ellis  to  delineate 
the  multifarious  subjects,  events,  and  inci- 
dents, on  which  he  has  employed  his  pen, 
is  not  inferior  to  his  integrity  in  detailing 
fects,  all  who  have  perused  his  volumes 
must  be  fully  sensible.  Of  this  we  have 
given  many  specimens  in  the  extracts  tran- 
scribed from  his  pages  in  our  previous 
review;  and  the  selections  which  follow 
will  bear  testimony  that  this  volume  is  not 
inferior  to  its  predecessors. 

Expedient  to  procure  a  Substitute  for  Books.  ^ 
I  have  often  been  amused  with  the  ingenuitv  and 
perseverance  manifested  by  the  natives  in  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  substitute  for  books.  The 
baric  of  the  paper  mulberry  was  freqaently  beaten 
to  a  pulp,  spread  out  on  a  board,  and  wrought  and 
dried  with  great  care,  till  it  resembled  a  coarse 
sort  of  card.  This  was  sometimes  cut  into  piecea 
about  the  size  of  the  leaves  of  a  book ;  and  upon 
these,  with  a  reed  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  pen,  and 
immersed  in  red  or  purple  vegetable  dye,  the 
alphabet,  syllabic,  and  reading  lessons  of  the  spell- 
ing-book, and  the  scripture  extracts  usually  read 
in  the  school,  have  been  neatly  and  correctly  copied. 
Sometimes  the  whole  was  accurately  written  oa 
one  broad  sheet  of  paper,  like  native  cloth,  and. 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  carefully  rolled 
up,  except  when  used.  This  was  often  the  only 
kind  of  book  that  the  natives  in  remote  districts 
possessed  ;  and  many  families  have,  without  any 
other  lessons,  acquired  a  proficiency,  that  has 
enabled  them  to  read  at  once  a  printed  copy  of 
the  scriptures.  It  has  also  gratified  us,  as  indi- 
cative of  the  estimation  in  which  the  people  held 
every  portion  of  the  word  of  God.  and  their  desire 
to  possess  it,  to  behold  them  anxiously  preserving 
even  the  smallest  piece  of  paper,  and  writing  on  it 
texts  of  the  scripture  which  they  bad  heard  in  the 
place  of  worship."— p.  7. 

Memorable  Convernon  of  a  Native,—"  One  re- 
markable instance  occurred  during  the  year  in 
which  I  left  the  islands.  The  native  name  of  the 
individual  to  whom  I  allude  was  Hiro.  He  was 
the  priest  of  one  of  the  principal  temples  of  Parea» 
in  the  lesser  peninsula  of  the  island,  or  Huahine 
iti.  He  was  a  priest  of  Hiro,  the  god  of  plunderers 
and  thieves,  and,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  his  office,  was  the  captain  or  leader  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  who  spread  terror  through  the 
surrounding  country.  He  was  one  of  the  first  and 
most  determined  opposers  of  Christianity  in  Hua- 
hine ;  reproaching  its  adherents,  defying  the  power, 
and  disclaiming  the  authority,  of  its  Author.  But, 
like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  he  found  it  hard  to  resist. 

'*  He  was  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  manhood, 
being  at  the  time  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
of  age.    When  the  number  of  Christii>-    " 
in  his  ueigfaboorhood,    and  the  S< 
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tnt  poblfcly  obfcnredr  In  oH#r  to  ihew  hit  otter 
contempt  of  Christian  Infititutiont,  he  determined 
to  profane  the  day  **  in  defiance  of  JehoTab.*'  He 
repaired,  for  this  purpose,  to  some  grounds  in  the 
neifrhbourhood  of  the  temple,  and  engaged  in 
erecting  a  fenee;  but  while  thus  employed,  his 
career  of  impiety  was  suddenly  arteated.  The 
twig  of  a  tree  came  in  contact  with  bis  eyes  ;  al. 
most  instant  blindness  followed  ;  and.lilce  Elymas, 
he  was  led  home  bv  bis  affrighted  companions,  who 
considered  it  a  visitation  from  the  Almighty. 

'*  I  bad  frequent  interviews  with  him  afterwards, 
one  in  the  precincts  of  bis  own  temple,  whirb  I 
Tisited  in  company  with  Messrs.  Bennet,  Tyerman, 
and  Barff.    His  spirit  was  sabdaed:   he  subse- 

Suently  became  a  humble,  and,  we  trust,  sincere 
isciple  of  that  blessed  Redeemer  whom  he  bad 
persecuted.  He  died  trusting  in  the  merits  of 
Christ  for  acceptance  with  God  the  Father.  The 
history  of  the  conversion  of  the  great  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  interested  and  affected  him  much  ;  and 
though  the  scales  on  his  bodily  eyes  were  not 
removed,  but  bis  blindness  continued  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1824,  such  was  the  im- 
pression which  analogy  of  circumstances  produced, 
that  when  he  presented  himself  for  baptism,  he 
desired  to  he  called  Pau/.'*— p.  10. 

Animated  Description.—**  Sometimes  we  have 
been  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months  on  the  island  of 
Hnahine,  and  during  that,  or  a  longer  period, 
have  seen  no  individual,  except  our  own  two 
families,  and  the  natives.  At  length,  the  shout, 
Epahil  epahH"A  sltip!  a  shipt*'  has  been 
heard  from  some  of  the  lofty  mountains  near  our 
dwelling.  The  inhabitantson  the  shore  have  caught 
the  spirit-stirring  sound,  and  "  A  ship!  a  ship!'' 
has  been  echoed,  by  stentorian  or  juvenile  voices, 
from  one  end  of  the  valley  to  the  other.  Numbers 
flock  to  the  projecting  rocks  or  the  high  promon- 
tories, others  climb  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  to  obtain  a 
glance  of  the  desired  object.  On  looking  out, over  the 
wide-spread  ocean,  to  behold  the  distant  sail,  our 
first  attempt  has  been  to  discover  how  many  masts 
•he  carried  ;  and  then,  what  colours  she  displayed  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensations 
excited  on  such  occasions,  when  the  red  British 
banner  has  waved  in  the  breeze,  as  a  tall  vessel, 
under  all  her  swelling  canvass,  has  moved  towards 
our  isolated  abode. 

**  We  have  seldom  remained  on  shore  till  a  vessel 
has  entered  the  harbour,  but  have  launched  our 
boat,  manned  with  native  rowers,  and,  proceeding 
to  meet  the  ship,  have  generally  fonnd  ourselves 
alongside,  or  on  deck,  before  she  had  reached  the 
anchorage.    At  the  customary  salutations,  if  we 
have  learned  that   the    vessel   was   direct  from 
England,  and,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  from 
London,   our   hopes    have    been    proportionably 
raised  ;  yet  we  have  scarcely  ventured  to  ask  the 
captain  if  he  has  brought  us  any  tidings,  lest  his 
reply  in  the  negative  should  dispel  the  anticipations 
his  arrival  had  awakened.    If  he   has  continued 
lilent,  we  have  inquired  whether  he  had  brought 
any  supplies  ;  if  he  has  answered  No,  a  pause  has 
ensued  ;  after  which,  we  have  inquired  whether  he 
had  any  letters;  and  if  to  this  the  same  reply  has 
been    returned,  our  disappointment  has  been  as 
distressing,  as  our  former  hopes  had  been  exhila- 
rating.    We  have  remarked,  that  probably  onr 
friends  in  England  did  not  know  of  bis  departure. 
This  has  been,  we  believe,  the  ordinary  cause  why 
■o  many  ships  have  arrived  In  the  islands  from 
England   withont   bringing   us   any  intelligence, 
except  what  we  could  gather  from  two  or  three 
odd  newspapers  that  have  been  lying  about  the 
cabin.    Though  it  has    been  some  alleviation  to 
believe,  that,  had  onr  friends  known  of  the  con- 
veyance, they  would  have  written  :  yet  the  relief 
thus  afforded  is  but  trifling,  compared  with  the 
pain  resulting  from  the    absence  of  more  satis- 
factory   communications.     Notwithstanding    the 
length  of  time  we  had  often  been  without  seeing 
an  individual  who  spoke  our  native  language,  ex- 
cepting in  our  own  families,  we  would,  in  general, 
rather  the  vessel  had  not  at  that  time  arrived,  thair 
that  such  arrival  should  have  brought  ut  nu  intelo 
ligenee.*'— p.  163.  . 


Instance  «f  Judicial  Impartiality. — **  In  the 
autumn  of  1822,  the  qneen  of  Tahiti,  the  widow  of 
Pomare.  vi sited  Huahine.  Her  attendants,  who 
followed  in  her  train  from  Tahiti,  requiring  a  piece 
of  timber,  she  directed  them  to  cut  down  a  bread- 
fruit tree,  growing  in  the  garden  of  a  poor  man 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  near  which  her 
own  residence  stood.  Her  orders  were  obeyed, 
and  the  tree  was  carried  away.  Teuhe,  the  owner 
of  the  spot  on  which  it  stood,  returning  in  the 
evening  to  his  cottage,  saw  that  the  spoiler  bad 
been  there:  the  stump  was  bleeding,  and  the  boughs 
lay  strewed  around,  but  the  stately  trunk  was 
gone.  Informed  by  bis  neighbours  that  the  queen*s 
men  had  cut  it  down,  he  repaired  to  the  magistrate 
of  the  district,  and  lodged  a  complaint  against  her 
majesty  the  queen.  Tlje  magistrate  directed  him 
to  come  to  the  place  of  public  justice  the  following 
morning  at  sun-rise,  and  substantiate  his  charge  : 
he  afterwards  sent  bis  servant  to  the  queen,  and 
invited  her  attendance  at  the  same  hour.  The  next 
morning,  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon.  Ori, 
the  magistrate,  was  seen  sitting  in  the  open  air, 
beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  a  venerable  tree ; 
on  a  finely-woven  mat  before  him,  sat  the  queen, 
attended  by  her  train  ;  beside  her  stood  the  native 
peasant  ;  and  around  them  all,  what  may  be  termed 
the  police-officers.  Turning  to  Teuhe,  the  ouigis- 
trate  inauired  for  what  purpose  they  had  been 
convenea.  The  poor  man  saia,  that  in  his  garden 
grew  a  bread-fruit  tree,  whose  shade  was  grateful 
to  the  inmates  of  his  cottage,  and  whose  fruit,  with 
that  of  those  which  grew  around,  supported  bis 
family  for  five  or  seven  months  in  every  year ;  bnt 
that,  yesterday,  some  one  had  cnt  it  down,  as  be 
had  been  informed,  by  order  of  the  queen.  He 
knew  that  they  had  laws— he  had  thought  those 
laws  protected  the  poor  man's  property,  as  well  as 
that  of  kings  and  chiefs  ;  and  be  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  right,  that,  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent,  the  tree  should  have  been  cnt  down. 

"  The  magistrate,  turning  to  the  qneeu.  asked 
if  she  had  ordered  the  tree  to  be  cut  down  ?  She 
answered,  '  Yes.*  He  then  asked  if  she  did  not 
know  that  they  had  laws  ?  She  said  *  Yes,  but 
*  she  was  not  aware  that  they  applied  to  her.*  The 
magistrate,  asked  if  in  those  laws  (a  copy  of  which 
he  held  in  his  hand)  there  were  any  exceptions  in 
favour  of  chiefs,  or  kings,  or  queens  ?  She 
answered  '  No,'  and  despatched  one  of  her  attend- 
ants to  her  bouse,  who  soon  returned  with  a  bag 
of  dollars,  which  she  threw  down  before  the  po<ir 
man,  as  a  recompense  for  bis  loss.  '  Stop,'  said 
the  magistrate, '  we  have  not  done  yet.'  The  queen 
began  to  weep.  '  Do  you  think  it  right  that  you 
should  have  cut  down  the  tree,  without  asking  the 
owner's  permission?'  continued  the  magistrate. 
'  It  was  not  right,'  said  the  queen.  Then,  turning 
to  the  poor  man,  he  asked, '  What  remuneration 
do  you  require  ?*  Teuhe  answered,  *  If  the  qneen 
is  convinced  that  it  was  not  right  to  take  a  little 
man's  tree  without  his  permission,  I  am  sure  she 
will  not  do  It  again.  I  am  satisfied.  I  require  no 
other  recompense.'    His  disinterestedness  was  ap- 

f  lauded  ;  the  assembly  dispersed;  and  afterwards, 
think,  the  queen  sent  him  privately  a  present 
equal  to  the  value  .of  the  tree."— p.  214. 

We  had  marked  some  additional  extracts 
for  insertion,  but  other  articles  warn  us  to 
desist.  They  are,  however,  too  interesting 
to  be  wholly  omitted,  and  are,  therefore, 
reserved  for  our  ensuing  number.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  selections  now  before  the 
reader  cannot  fail,  by  making  a  strong  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  to  awaken  an  earnest 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  oC  these  amiable 
natives ;  and  we  feel  assured,  that  a  perusal 
of  these  volumes  must  tend  to  increase  the 
favourable  emotions  that  may  have  beea 
excited. 
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Review. —  The    Nature,      Reality,    and 
Efficacy  of  the  Atonement,     By  Daniel 
Dewavy  IjL.D.  Minister  of  the  Tron 
Church,     Glasgow.      \2mo    pp,    552. 
Whittaker,  London,  1831. 
The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  divinity  of  our  Lord, 
that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  With- 
out his  divinity,  no   atonement  could  be 
made;  and  without  an  atonement,  his  divi- 
nity would   be  in  vain.    These  two  im- 
portant doctrines  constitute  the  great  and 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  gospel. 
They  remove  the  whole  system  beyond  the 
dominion  of  philosophical  decision,   and 
direct  us  to  seek  its  fundamental  principles 
in  the  justice,  love,  and  mercy  of  God. 

Philosophy,  without  all  doubt,  is  of  ce- 
lestial birth,  but,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
in  its  application,  it  is  of  the  earth,  and 
earthly.  In  the  aifairs  of  this  life  it  is  our 
great  and  surest  guide :  arts  and  sciences 
are  its  legitimate  offspring;  and  the  regions 
of  thought  acknowledge  its  authority,  and 
yield  submission  to  its  dictates. 

But  when,  from  this  ample  range,  we 
turn  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  enter  an 
empire  over  which  philosophy  can  hold  no 
commanding  dominion.  It  is  a  higher, 
a  brighter,  a  more  elevated  region,  in  which 
faith  expands  her  sails,  and  mounts  from 
philosophy  to  the  throne  of  God.  Some- 
times, indeed,  philosophy  participates  in 
her  excursions,  but  the  pilotage,  the  helm, 
and  the  compass  are  never  committed  to 
her  care.  In  her  own  element,  philosophy 
may  issue  commands,  and  exact  obedience, 
but  here  she  must  frequently  bow  in  ho- 
mage to  a  superior  spirit,  and  follow  with 
humility  the  progress  of  her  celestial  guide, 
while  traversing  through  ethereal  spaces,  and 
soaring  to  everlasting  day. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  times  and 
seasons,  when  the  religion  of  the  gospel 
condescends  to  visit  the  abode  of  phi- 
losophy, and  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of 
all  her  votaries.  But  when,  from  hence, 
these  votaries  attempt  to  infer  that  she  is  at 
all  times  under  their  control,  and  ame- 
nable to  their  tribunal,  she  frowns  at  their 
presumption,  and  forbids  them  to  touch 
what  they  cannot  comprehend. 

It  is  in  a  light  somewhat  analogous  to 
this,  that  Dr.  Dewar  surveys  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement.  He  views  it,  not  as  a  dictate 
or  discovery  of  philosophy,  but  as  a  truth 
which  God  has  condescended  to  reveal ; 
as  a  branch  of  that  system  through  which 
he  displays  his  mercy,  and  makes  his  sal* 
vation  known  to  sinners. 

Partially  disregarding  the  disquisitions  of 
philosophy.  Dr.  Dewar  claims,  as  the  basis 


of  the  atonement,  the  revealed  will  of  God> 
and  then  urges  his  grand  inquiry, — Is  this 
doctrine  clearly  and  unequivocally  made 
known  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  or  are  the 
supposed  intimations  of  such  a  doctrine 
so  vaguely  and  doubtfully  expressed,  that 
the  passages,  in  which  it  is  presumed  to  be 
included,  will  fairiy  allow  a  negative  inter* 
pretation  ? 

In  prosecuting  this  inquiry.  Dr.  Dewar 
ranges  through  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  surveys  types,  symbols,  sacrifices, 
and  ceremonial  rituals,  and  thence  adverts 
to  the  great  antitype  who  was  appointed 
to  take  away  sin  by  the  offering  of  himself 
once  for  all.  On  Uiis  great  subject  he  has 
made  it  clearly  to  appear,  that  the  Ian* 
guage  of  scripture  is  unambiguous  and  ex- 
plicit ;  that  the  whole  tenor  and  genius  of 
revelation  inculcate  this  doctrine ;  and  that, 
admitting  the  bible  to  be  true,  no  art,  no 
sophistry,  no  ingenuity,  can  ever  separate 
it  from  the  sacred  pages.  From  this  mode 
of  arguing,  and  the  luminous  evidence  with 
which  he  is  every  where  surrounded,  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred,  that,  if  the  atonement 
of  Christ  be  not  a  doctrine  of  scripture,  tlie 
bible  is  one  of  the  greatest  deceptions  that 
was  ever  sent  into  the  world  ;  and  that^ 
under  a  pretence  of  unfolding  a  way  in  which 
God  can  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of 
him  that  believes  in  Jesus,  it  is  a  book  of 
imposition,  calculated  to  delude  mankind. 

To  Unitarian  objections  the  author  has 
paid  •  particular  attention ;  and  from  the 
cavils  of  philosophy,  he  appeals  to  the 
authority  of  scripture.  Even  upon  a  sup- 
position, that  God,  through  mere  mercy, 
could  pardon  sin  without  an  atonement, 
this,  he  contends,  cannot  take  from  him  the 
power  to  pardon  sin  through  an  atonement. 
He  who  can  pardon  without  it,  must  he 
equally  able  to  pardon  through  it;  and 
then  it  becomes  no  longer  a  question  of 
mere  possibility,  but  a  question  of  fact. 
To  decide  this,  he  appeals  to  the  sacred 
word,  which  asssure  us,  that  *'  the  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  (Christ)  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

Having  established  the  certainty  and  the 
necessity  of  the  atonement,  upon  an  im- 
moveable basis.  Dr.  Dewar  adverts  to  its 
objects  and  the  extent  of  its  application. 
It  has,  he  observes,  been  made  a  question, 
whether  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Re- 
deemer was  offered  for  all  mankind,  or 
exclusively  on  behalf  of  those  who  shall  in 
the  event  be  saved  by  him.  In  discussing 
this  question,  he  takes  the  limited  or  Cal- 

vinistic  side,  and  argues  as  follows  : 

1.  "  That  the  leriptures  expressly  affirm,  that 
Christ  saves  his  people  from  their  sins,  and  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep.  2.  That  Lis  deatli 
as  an  atonement  for  liui  is  reitricted  to  those  itrho 
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bay*  been  glre n  to  him  by  tbe  Fatber.  3.  It  it 
argued  Trom  the  connexion  between  the  atonement 
of  Cbriit  and  his  intercession.  4.  Tbis  position 
it  maintained,  on  the  ground  of  tbe  connexion 
between  the  gift  of  tbe  Son,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  5.  It  is  argued  from  the  infinite  love  of 
Christ  to  those  for  whom  be  died.  6.  This  dortrine 
it  maintained,  from  the  nature  of  Christ's  sureti. 
tbip.  7.  From  Chrixt  having  merited  faith,  ho. 
liness,  and  eternal  life,  for  those  for  whom  be 
died."— p.  386. 

Yety  strange  as  it  may  appear,  Dr. 
Dewar,  in  a  subsequent  page,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  preceding  restrictions,  thus  argues 
for  the  universal  offer  and  universal  accept- 
ance of  Christ  for  salvation. 

"The  language  of  scripture  abundantly  proret 
that  Ood  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to 
repent ;  and  that  all  men,  witboat  any  exception 
or  limitation,  are  enjoined  to  believe  in  Christ  for 
acceptance  and  eternal  life.  This  may  justly  be 
considered  as  tbe  first  and  the  great  commandment 
which  God  issues  to  sinful  men  by  the  gospel ;  and 
obedience  to  this  is  indispensably  necessary,  on 
tbeir  part,  to  prove  their  disposition  to  return  to 
God.  To  refuse  obedience  to  this,  It  to  remain 
unreconciled  to  God,  and  to  be  chargeable  with 
that  unbelief  which  it  represented  in  scripture  at 
tbe  tpecial  ground  of  condemnation.  He  that 
believetb  not  is  condemned  already,  because  be 
hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  tbe  only  begotten 
Son  of  God. 

'*  This  ezprett  warrant  to  every  member  of  th« 
family  of  man  to  believe  on  Christ  for  salvation  it 
In  perfect  accordance  with  what  tbe  gospel  reaniret 
mankind  to  believe.  What,  then, does  tbe  revelation 
of  merry  require  those  to  whom  it  is  addretted  to 
believe  ?    It  it  not  that  all  have  come  thort  of  tite 

?[lory  of  God ;  that  their  talvation  it  not  to  be 
bund  in  themselves ;  and  that  they  cannot  bo 
accepted  or  Justified  by  their  tervicet  ?  Are  they 
not  commanded  to  rett  in  Christ  as  an  all-sufficient 
Saviour,  who  it  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
who  come  unto  God  by  him,  and  to  bear  the  burden 
of  tbe  weary  and  the  heavy-laden  ?  Is  not  each 
required  to  believe  the  infinite  value  and  efficacy 
of  tiie  blood  of  Christ  to  malce  him  free,  humbly 
trusting  to  it,  from  ail  condemnation,  and  to  cleanse 
bim  f^om  all  unrigliteousness  ?"— p.  392. 

On  the  preceding  passages  we  will  offer 
no  other  remark  than  what  is  expressed  in 
the  following  quotation,  fW>m  the  late  cele- 
brated and  candid  Robeit  Hall,  in  a  letter 

to  a  friend  : 

'*  J  do  think  TOQ  have  steered  a  happy  roediom 
between  the  rigidity  of  Calvinism,  and  the  laxnest 
of  Arminianitm,  and  have  succeeded  in  the  solution 
of   the  grand  difficulty— the  consistency  betwixt 

Seneral  offers  and  invitations,  and  tbe  speciality  of 
ivine  grace.  This  interenting  question  is  hanaled 
with  masterly  ability.  On  this  point,  the  repre- 
sentation of  Calvinistt  hat  long  appeared  to  m« 
very  defective,  and  that,  fettered  by  their  system, 
thev  have  by  no  means  gone  to  far  in  encouraging 
ana  urging  tinnert  to  the  nte  of  prayer,  reading 
the  tcripturet,  self-examination,  &c.  at  tbe  scrip- 
tures Justify.  Here  tbe  Arminians,  such  of  them 
as  are  evangelical,  have  bad  greatly  the  advantage 
of  the  Calvinistt  in  pleading  with  sinners.  I  lent 
your  book  to  B.,  who  is  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
only  wishes  you  had  expressed  yourself  more  fully 
in  favour  of  tbe  general  extent  of  Christ's  death. 
1  think  yon  have  asserted  it  by  implication, though 
I  wish  you  had  asserted  it  unequivocally  ;  because 
I  am  fullyTpersuaded  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  scrip- 
ture, and  that  it  forms  the  only  consistent  basis 
of  unlimited  invitation.  I  think  that  the  most 
enlightened  Calvinistt  are  too  reserved  on  this 
bead,  and  that  their  refusal  to  declare,  with  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  scripture,  that  Christ  died 
for  all  men,  tends  to  confirm  tbe  prejudices  of  the 
Methodists  and  others  against  election  and  special 
tiv^ct,**-^  Imperial  Magazine  for  Mai/,\&\,  p.  216. 


Leaving,  however,  the  theological  senti- 
ments of  Dr.  Dewar,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
atonement  in  its  application,  we  readily 
admit,  that,  on  the  atonement  itself,  he  has 
produced  an  admirable  treatise.  On  a 
subject  that  has  been  so  frequently  handled, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  original  matter 
is  exclusively  introduced.  Of  the  writings 
of  others  he  has  readily  availed  himself, 
and  arguments  that  have  seen  much  service 
he  has  re-enlisted.  To  these  he  lias  added 
many  judicious  observations  of  his  own, 
the  whole  of  which  he  has  so  arranged,  as 
to  give  to  his  treatise  an  aspect  of  origi- 
nality, and  to  invest  the  great  subject  on 
which  he  has  employed  his  talents  and  his 
pen,  with  a  character  and  importance,  and 
a  blaze  of  light,  which  nothing  but  tbe  Sun 
of  righteousness  could  impart. 

That  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  a  doctrine 
of  scripture,  whoever  reads  this  volume 
with  attention  must  be  fully  convinced* 
Avowing  this  conviction,  we  most  heartily 
concur  in  the  sentiment  of  Soame  Jenyns, 
which  the  author  has  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  that  occurs  in  his  pre- 
face; and  with  this  quotation  we  most 
take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Dewar  and  his 
volume. 

**  Tiiat  Christ  tuffered  and  died  at  an  atonement 
for  the  tins  of  mankind,  is  a  doctrine  so  constantly 
and  so  strongly  enforced  throughout  every  part  of 
tbe  New  Testament,  that  whoever  will  terionsly 
peruse  tbete  writings,  and  deny  that  it  is  there, 
may,  with  as  much  reason  and  truth,  after  reading 
tbe  works  of  Tbucydides  and  Livy,  assert,  tliat  in 
them  no  mention  is  made  of  any  facts  relative  to 
tbe  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome." 


Review. —  The  Canon  of  the  Old  atut 
New  Testament  ascertained,  or  the 
Bible  complete  without  the  Apocrypha 
and  unwritten  Traditions,  ^  Archi- 
bald Alexander y  D.D.  With  Introduce 
tory  Remarks^  by  John  Morison,  D.D. 
\2mo.pp.  430.    Miller,  London,  1831. 

Tqe  professed  object  of  this  work  conveys 
an  idea  of  its  importance.  Unless  the 
canon  of  scripture  can  be  clearly  ascertain- 
ed, fiadth  is  without  a  resting-place,  and 
practice  without  a  guide.  By  learned 
christian  divines  this  point  has  indeed  long 
since  been  examined  and  decided ;  but  the 
learned  languages  to  which  they  constantly 
refer,  and  the  irrelevant  matter  with  which 
the  investigations  stand  connected,  have 
placed  the  benefit  of  these  disquisitions  be- 
yond the  reach  of  general  readers. 

To  detach  the  evidence  on  which  the 
authenticity  of  the  canon  of  scripture  rests 
from  all  foreign  matter,  to  concentrate  its  es- 
sence, to  bring  the  whole  within  a  narrow 
compass,  and  to  render  it  intelligible  to 
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common  capacitieB,  is  one  great  object  that 
Mr.  Alexander  has  had  in  view.  Another 
is,  to  shew  that  the  Bible  is  complete;  con- 
taining all  things  necessary  to  guide  the 
feitb  and  practice  of  every  sincere  christian ; 
and  that  the  church  is  in  possession  of  no 
other  revelation,  but  what  is  recorded  in 
these  sacred  books. 

Mr.  Alexander  informs  us,  in  his  preface, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  materials 
used  in  composing  this  treatise,  have  been 
derived  from  others ;  and,  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph,  he  gives  the  names  of  several 
authors,  to  whose  works  he  acknowledges 
himself  to  be  indebted.  These  selected 
materials,  in  connexion  with  his  own  ob- 
servations, he  has  wrought  into  their  present 
form,  and  thus  given  completion  to  a 
volume,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly 
acceptable  to  every  christian  reader. 

Dr.  Alexander  is  professor  of  theology, 
in  Prince-town  College,  New  Jersey,  in 
America,  in  which  country  this  work  first 
emanated  from  the  press,  and  obtained  a 
circulation.  Time  brought  it  across  the  At^ 
lantic,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Mo- 
rison,  a  new  edition,  in  £ngland,  is  just 
brought  before  the  public. 

In  contending  for  ttie  all-sufficiency  and 
exclusive  authority  of  scripture,  the  author 
sternly  sets  his  face  against  Jewish  tradi- 
tions under  the  old  testament,  and  the 
dictates  of  all  churches  under  the  new,  and 
argues,  that  no  pretence  to  infallibility  can 
sanction  any  community  to  teach  for  doc- 
trines the  commandments  of  men.  On 
these  points,  his  reasonings  are  clear  and 
convincing.  His  premises  appear  founded 
on  a  rock  of  adamant,  his  inductions  are 
firmly  linked^  and  his  conclusions  are  irre. 
sistible. 

In  discriminating  between  the  canonical 
books  of  scripture,  and  such  as  are  apocry- 
phal, whether  those  bound  up  with  the 
Old  Testament,  or  others  with  whose  names 
we  are  less  familiar,  the  author  adduces  all 
the  evidence  that  can  be  expected,  and  the 
reasons  which  he  assigns  why,  among  the 
candidates  for  acceptance,  some  were  re- 
ceived while  others  were  rejected,  are  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  every  intelli- 
gent mind.  Under  all  such  circumstances, 
claims  lead  to  examination,  and  this  in  the 
present  case  has  led  to  a  decision,  which 
nothing  but  infidelity  and  scepticism  will 
dare  to  impugn. 

The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Mr. 
Alexander  fixes  on  the  basis  of  Ezra,  who, 
under  the  influence  of  plenary  inspiration, 
established  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
sacred  books,  which  relieves  inquiry  ftom 
all  anxiety  respecting  their  previous  vicissi- 


tudes and  manner  of  descent.  Tlie  refers 
ence  made  to  these  books  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  shews  the  exalted  rank  which 
they  sustained  in  their  estimation.  Our 
Lord  and  his  followers  would  never  have 
appealed  to  an  authority  as  divine,  which 
they  must  have  known  to  be  spurious,  upon 
a  supposition  that  their  autnors  had  not 
been  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Respecting  the  canon  of  tne  New  Testa- 
ment, nearly  the  same  method  is  employed, 
as  that  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Old.  The  books  which  com- 
pose the  New  Testament  were  received  as 
genuine  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
concurrent  testimonies  and  appeals  of  chris- 
tian writers  in  every  succeeding  age,  carry 
onward  the  links  in  this  chain  of  evidence, 
till  it  is  connected  with  the  present  day. 
These  successive  links  Dr.  Alexander  has 
adduced  in  consecutive  order;  and,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  internal  evidence  which  the 
books  afford,  they  place  them  on  a  foundation 
which  never  can  be  removed,  until  all  con- 
fidence in  every  species  of  historical  testi- 
mony shall  be  finally  banished  from  the 
world. 

The  objections  to  which  various  passages 
and  occurrences,  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  are  liable,  the  author  distinctly 
notices,  and  fairly  meets.  Much  force  is 
concentrated  in  his  reasonings,  and  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  imbodied  evidence ;  and, 
in  the  confidence  which  integrity  inspires, 
he  submits  the  result  of  his  researches  and 
testimonials  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial 
public;  from  whom,  we  are  fully  persuaded, 
he  may  expect  a  favourable  decision. 

Review. — ITie  Histoiyqfihe  Reformation 
of  Religion  in  Scotland.  By  John  Knox, 
To  which  are  appended  several  other 
pieces  of  his  Writings.  By  William 
M*  Gavin,  Esq.  Complete  in  1  vol.  Svo, 
pp.  650.  Blackie  and  Co.y  Edinburgh, 
1831. 

While  Scotland  lives,  the  name  of  John 
Knox  will  never  die.  The  feme  of  this 
man  is  so  blended  with  the  history  of  his 
country,  that  the  renown  of  its  most  cele- 
brated kings,  phiilosophers,  and  heroes,  is 
not  more  secure  of  immortality. 

On  the  pedestal  of  the  Reformation,  John 
Knox  occupies  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
stations ;  and  so  deeply  are  the  characters 
engraven,  in  which  his  name  is  written, 
that  time  will  never  be  able  to  hide  them 
from  posterity.  The  works  of  this  extraor. 
dinary  man  are  so  well  known,  and  so  duly 
appreciated,  throughout  the  British  empire, 
that  every  foe  to  papal  tyranny  must  rei*"' 
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to  see  them  transmitted  to  future  generations. 
His  stem  integrity,  inflexibility  of  principlei 
and  unconquerable  zeal,  were  adapted  to 
the  times  in  which  he  lived;  and  to  his 
memory  they  have  erected  a  monument 
formed  of  more  durable  materials,  than  that 
which  his  grateful  countrymen  have  reared 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

We  know  not  what  futurity  may  evolve. 
Prognostics  sometimes  appear,  which  tell  us, 
that  the  period  is  not  remote,  when  the 
active  integrity  of  Knox  will  again  be 
required.  His  name  and  character,  there- 
fore, being  hung  on  high,  may  operate  as  a 
bright  example  in  seasons  of  future  peril. 
Some  future  Knox  may  catch  his  mantle 
and  his  spirit,  and,  imitating  his  great  ex- 
ploits, perpetuate  his  deeds  in  a  newly  im- 
bodied  form. 

In  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  is  in- 
cluded the  first  book  of  discipline  complete, 
and  the  dispute  of  Knox  with  the  Abbot  of 
Crossraguel,  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  Scotland. 

An  advertisement,  prefixed  to  this  volume, 
informs  us  that — 

*'  The  Introduction,  written  by  Mr.  M'Garin, 
•ontaint  an  historical  sketch  of  the  state  of  reli|rlon 
in  Scotland,  from  the  introdaction  of  Christianity, 
till  the  time  when  Knox*s  history  commences,  com- 
prising a  period  of  tweWe  centuries  :  and,  although 
the  materials  of  history,  during  this  dark  period, 
are  but  scanty,  there  is  enough  to  show,  that  ori- 
ginally the  church  of  Scotland  was  independent  of 
any  foreign  Jurisdiction  ;  that  her  ritual  was  com- 
paratirely  simple  and  unostentatious,  and  how  she 
became  gradually  affected  by  the  errors  of  popery, 
mnd  then  subject  to  the  See  of  Rome.  The  editor 
has  also  subjoined  notes  to  the  history,  for  expla- 
nation or  elucidation ;  and  occasional  biographical 
notices  of  eminent  characters,  whose  names  occur 
in  the  text." 

This  prefisitory  matter  is  not  mere  pro- 
fession. What  the  editor  has  promised,  he 
has  fully  performed.  The  sketch  which  he 
has  drawn  is  luminous  and  comprehensive, 
and  although  '*  shadows,  clouds,  and  dark- 
ness rest  upon"  some  portions  of  the  periods 
through  which  the  preliminary  history  is 
traced,  a  sufficiency  remains,  to  mark  the 
progress  of  events,  and  to  connect  incidents 
which  sometimes  appear  to  have  nothing 
more  than  an  isolated  existence. 

The  biography  of  Knox,  which  follows  the 
introduction,  though  brief,  is  full  of  interest. 
It  embraces  the  principal  events  and  vicis- 
situdes of  his  Ufe,  follows  him  from  the 
pulpit  to  the  galley,  and  from  an  exile  in  a 
foreign  country,  to  an  influence  in  his  own, 
before  which  the  power  of  cardinals  and  of 
bishops  trembled,  and  was  glad  to  retreat. 
The  life  of  this  wonderful  man  was  passed 
in  a  state  of  almost  incessant  excitement ; 
alarm  and  danger  constantly  surrounded  his 
dwelling,  and  frequently  pursued  him  when 


he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Yet, 
through  every  trouble,  his  Almighty  Father 
preserved  him,  so  that,  after  passing  even 
tlirough  fire  and  water,  through  perils  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  escaping  both  the 
faggot  and  the  sword,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  he  ended  his  days  in  peace,  in  the 
year  1572. 

The  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
monument  erected  in  Glasgow,  to  the 
memory  of  this  extraordinary  man,  must 
have  been  an  imposing  spectacle.  Of  this 
solemn  ceremony,  a  detailed  account  is 
given  in  this  volume.  A  description  of  the 
process,  and  a  record  of  the  speeches  de* 
livered  on  the  occasion,  and  in  connexion 
with  it,  furnish  decisive  evidence,  that  the 
great  principles  of  the  Reformation  are  still 
retained  in  Scotland,  and  surveyed  with  the 
most  profound  veneration.  Could  the  an- 
cestors of  the  present  generation  witness 
their  spirit  and  their  deeds,  they  would 
find  no  occasion  to  mourn  over  a  degenerate 
offspring. 

Of  the  work  itself,  "The  History  of  the 
Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland,"  little 
need  be  said.  It  is  replete  with  valuable 
matter,  and  is  so  marked  by  the  local  inci- 
dents and  occurrences  with  wbich  it  is 
interspersed,  that  the  entertainment  it  affords 
can  only  be  rivalled  by  the  important  in- 
formation which  it  communicates.  But  the 
merits  of  this  work  are  too  well  known  to 
require  either  elucidation  or  eulog^um. 

The  letters  at  the  close  of  the  volume, 
which  passed  between  Mr.  Quentin  and 
John  Knox,  are  written  with  much  acuteness; 
and  in  the  disputation  which  is  recorded, 
all  the  auditors  must  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested. Even  to  the  present  moment, 
after  a  lapse  of  centuries,  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  church  and  state,  the  reasonings 
retain  a  considerable  portion  of  their  pristine 
vigour.  To  the  cause  which  the  intrepid 
reformer  defended,  with  so  much  ability, 
we  feel,  when  reading  these  disputations,  an 
increased  attachment,  and  seem  to  share  in 
the  triumphs  which  he  achieved.  To  us, 
indeed,  they  appear  at  present  as  matters  of 
history ;  but  of  the  arguments  employed  so 
successfully,  we  never  ought  to  lose  sight. 
Occasions  may  arise,  when  it  will  be  neces. 
sary  to  call  them  s^in  into  operation;  and 
no  generation  should  disregard  the  reason- 
ings employed  to  establish  momentous 
propositions,  fix>m  a  conviction  of  their 
being  true.  While  popery  has  defenders, 
the  works  of  John  Knox  should  never  be 
consigned  to  oblivion  :  and  the  present 
edition  is  calculated  to  invest  them  with 
renewed  vigour. 
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Review. — The  History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  Continuation  of  MUner,  SfC, 
By  John  Scotty  M.A.     Vol  IIL    Svo. 
pp*  637.     Seelej/,  London,  1831. 

We  hardly  know  whether  it  be  more 
mournful  or  pleasant,  to  go  back  through  de- 
parted ages,  and  drag  from  their  half.for- 
gotten  slumbers  the  causes  of  commotions 
which  then  agitated  the  religious  world, 
and  fed  the  unholy  fires  which  burned  in 
the  bosoms  of  men.  It  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  on  the  stem  contention  which  gave 
fierceness  to  the  malignant  passions,  and 
called  into  active  operations  a  spirit  which 
the  gospel  disavows  ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
know,  that  we  have  fallen  on  more  auspicious 
days ;  and  we  may  learn,  from  the  contrast, 
to  estimate  and  hold  fast  the  privilege  which 
we  enjoy. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume,  Mr.  Scott 
vindicates  Calvin  from  the  charge  of  causing 
the  death  of  Servetus ;  but  the  defence  ap- 
pears less  powerful  than  the  accusation. 
To  what  extent  the  great  reformer  was  ac- 
cessary to  the  burning  of  this  unhappy 
victim  of  relentless  and  malicious  bigotry, 
we  presume  not  to  determine.  The  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  are  conflicting  and  con- 
tradictory, and  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  actual  truth  are  now  within  our  reach. 
The  death  of  Servetus  is,  however,  a  blot 
which  has  adhered  to  the  character  of 
Calvin  through  all  generations,  since  the 
event  took  place,  and  no  human  efforts  can 
DOW  efface,  the  stain. 

Entering  on  the  great  subjects  of  his  work, 
Mr.  Scott  traces  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation on  the  continent  from  state  to  state, 
adverts  to  the  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter, 
and  marks  its  perseverance  and  ultimate 
triumphs.  Many  of  the  distinguished  in- 
dividuals who  bore  their  part  on  the  great 
theatre  of  action,  are  brought  before  us, 
and,  from  numerous  quotations  selected 
from  their  works,  we  may  perceive  the 
doctrines  which  they  taught,  the  disputes 
in  which  they  engaged,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  employed  their  talents  and 
their  pens. 

In  quoting  the  epistles  of  Zwingle,  and 
analyzing  their  contents,  the  following  ob- 
servations occur,  respecting  infants  and 
heathens. 

"HavinfT  ditcasted  the  disensp,  be  comet  to 
consider  the  remedy,  which  is  to  be  found  In  Christ 
tlone.  And  he  believes  it  certainly  to  extend 
to  all  who  are  born  under  the  Christian  cove- 
oant,  so  that  none  shall  perish  without  their 
Own  actual  transgression.  He  trusts  also*  that  this 
blessing  extends  to  infants  univertaUy.  For  the 
former  conclusion  be  argues  from  the  covenant  ori- 
ginally made  with  Abraham  and  his  seed,  and  now 
extended  to  Christians.  *I  connect  this  freedom 
of  iofanti  [from  the  condemnation  of  original  tin, 


not  with  the  sanctity  of  their  parents,  but  with  the 
faithfulness  of  an  electing  God.'  And  here  he 
refers  to  Romans  xi.  For  the  latter  concluiiort 
concerning  children  generally,  he  quotes  Rom.  v, 
though  he  admits  we  have  but  little  light  upon 
the  subject.  He  rejects  the  idea  that  baptism 
washes  away  original  sin  and  condemnation.  Tlie 
blessing,  he  says,  is  not  tied  to  signs  and  symbols  : 
baptism  rpco/fniM* and  attestslhe  privilege,  rather 
than  conftrs  it.  What  scripture  authority,  he 
asks,  is  there  for  ascribing  such  an  effect  to 
baptism? 

*'  In  this  paper  he  also  introduces  his  sentiment, 
elsewhere  more  fully  stated,  concerning  the  vir- 
tuous heathen.  He  spealcs  of  the  faith  of  Seneca, 
and  quotes,  as  an  instance  of  it,  the  well-known 
sentence — *  We  ought  so  to  live,  as  if  some  one 
could  look  into  our  hearts  ;  and  indeed  there  is 
ONB  who  can  do  it.'  '  Who,'  he  asks,  'first  Im- 
planted this  faith  in  Seneca's  heart  ?'  and  be 
argues  in  support  of  his  opinion,  from  such  men 
shewing  the  wnik  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts,  Rom.  ii.  The  sentiment  which  he  thus 
maintains,  be  says,  does  not  supersede  Christ, 
but,  on  tbe  contrary,  extends  his  glory  ;  as  it  is 
through  him  alone  that  their  (supposed)  faith  is 
implanted,  and  that  they  themselves  are  accepted, 
though  they  know  him  not."— p.  143. 

That  so  much  liberality  should  exist  in 
any  mind  at  the  period  to  which  we  are 
referred,  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  than 
of  expectation.  Intolerance  was  the  order 
of  the  day;  and  but  few  were  thought 
sound  in  the  faith,  who  did  not  piously 
anathematize  all  who  happened  to  differ 
from  them.  The  liberal  sentiments  of 
Zwingle  seems  almost  too  much  for  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  for,  on  the  quotations 
we  have  given,  Mr.  Scott  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations. 

"On  this  subject  I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Mil- 
ner's  remarks :  only  adding  an  expression  of 
deeply  painful  regret,  that  there  should  appear,  In 
point  of  fact,  so  Ijttle  to  support  the  conclusion, 
that  the  moral  virtue  of  the  class  of  persons 
referred  tof  was  such,  or  sprang  from  such  a 
principle,  as  might  constitute  it,  in  any  sense,  the 
obedience  of  faith  ;  and  arguing,  from  the  case  of 
these  heathen  philosophers,  to  whom  the  gospel 
was  offered,  so  little  to  countenance  the  idea  that 
they  had  any  such  faith  as  was  ready  to  receive 
the  gospel  when  proposed  to  it."— p.  145. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  liberality  dis-* 
played  by  Zwingle  in  the  preceding 
extract,  he  was  not  a  dissenter  from  the 
good  old  orthodoxy  of  the  times,  as  the 
following  short  passage  will  most  decidedly 
evince. 

"  Predestination  most  be  irrespective  of  human 
works,  performed  or  foreseen,  otherwise  tbe  deter- 
minations of  the  Creator  are  made  dependent  on 
the  actions  of  the  creature  ;  and  we  vainly  imagine 
ourselves  to  be,  or  to  become,  something  of  our- 
selves, before  God  could  decide  anything  concerning 
us."— p.  223. 

Here  it  is  but  just  to  state,  that  Mr. 
Scott  most  decidedly  differs  from  the  pas- 
sage above  quoted.  He  pronounces  it  to 
be  a  conclusion  repugnant,  not  only  to  all 
our  notions  of  justice  and  goodness,  but  to 
all  tltose  views  which  the  scriptures  lead 
us  to  take  of  the  divine  proceedings,  and 
contradictory  to  their  statements  at  larp^ 
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Why  these  dogmas  of  polemic  secta* 
nanism  should  be  mixed  up  with  what 
is  professedly  a  Continuation  of  Milner*s 
Church  Histoiy,  may  well  become  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  Even  the  passive-power 
hypothesis  of  the  late  Dr.  Williams  has 
found  its  way  into  a  note,  the  introduction 
of  which  we  cannot  but  think  exceedingly 
irrelevant.  Tliis  appears  still  more  re- 
markable when,  on  turning  to  the  preface, 
the  author,  on  referring  to  the  opinions  en- 
tertained respecting  Calvin,  observes — 
''It  is  needless  to  say,  that  I  take  my 
station  with  neither  party.  In  such  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  one  only  course  is  open, 
the  course  of  honesty  and  independence, 
which  I  would  aim  every  where  to  pursue.*' 

To  the  quantity  of  valuable  matter  in- 
corporated in  this  volume,  we  can  hardly 
assign  any  measure  or  limits.  It  lays  open 
the  arcana  of  the  Reformation ;  and,  touch- 
ing those  springs  of  action  which  were  so 
powerful  in  their  effects,  brings  before  us 
those  venerable  characters  who,  in  the 
hand  of  God,  were  rendered  instrumental 
in  breaking  the  fetters  of  papal  tyranny. 

On  looking  through  the  whole,  surveying 
the  power  and  prejudice  to  be  opposed  and 
overcome,  and  the  apparently  inefficient 
means  by  which  the  mighty  revolution  was 
to  be  effected,  we  cannot  but  behold  the 
finger  of  Cod  working,  through  human 
agency,  in  delivering  a  faithful  and  zealous 
people  from  a  pretended  infallible  church, 
that  by  its  enormities  had  become  the 
curse  of  the  christian  world. 

Review. — The  Life  and  Times  of  **  Eng- 
land't  Patriot  King;*  WiUiam  IV. 
With  a  Brief  Memoir  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Adelaide,  By  John  Watkins, 
LL.D,  Fisher f  Son,  and  Jackson, 
London,  1831. 

No  monarch,  perhaps,  ever  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors  with  more  sincere 
gratulations  from  his  people  than  WiUiam 
IV. ;  and  since  the  sceptre  has  been  in  his 
hands,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  has 
been  unbounded.  The  frankness  of  his 
manners,  and  the  popularity  of  his  mea- 
sures, will  form  a  new  era  in  the  biography 
of  kings,  and  hold  him  out  as  a  bright  ex- 
ample for  his  successors  to  imitate. 

Of  this  vety  popular  monarch,  the  work 
before  us  delineates  the  life,  and  bids  fair 
to  share  in  the  triumphs  of  patriotism  which 
it  records.  It  is  bemg  published  in  num- 
bers and  parts,  and  is  rendered  doubly  in- 
teresting, by  adverting  to  the  events  which 
were  associated  with  his  Majesty's  early 
years.  So  far  as  this  work  has  proceeded^  we 


follow  Prince  William-Henry  through  his 
education,  his  novitiate  while  holding  a  sub- 
ordinate station  in  the  navy,  his  progressive 
gradation,  the  service  he  has  seen,  tibe  con- 
flicts in  which  he  was  engaged,  his  travels 
and  voyages,  and  final  advancement  to  the 
command  which  his  naval  abilities  merited. 

Advanced  to  the  honour  of  Lord  High 
Admiral,  events  fiiU  of  interest  respecting 
his  Majesty  will  thicken  round  the  biogra- 
pher's pen,  and  every  step  from  that  station 
to  the  elevated  pinnacle  on  which  be  sits, 
will  render  all  his  actions  momentous,  both 
to  us  and  to  posterity.  Before  the  able 
biographer  can  overtake  his  Majesty  in  his 
career  through  life,  the  new  Parliament  re- 
cently formed  will  have  assembled,  and, 
with  such  a  monarch  at  their  head,  and  min- 
isters of  the  first  abilities,  the  issues  which 
may  be  brought  about,  baifle  all  calculation. 

At  all  events,  the  discussions  and  enact- 
ments, that  are  on  the  eve  of  bursting  upon 
us,  will  give  a  zest  to  this  memorial,  which, 
from  what  we  have  already  seen,  and  what 
may  be  expected,  promises,  independently 
of  the  plates  with  which  it  will  be  embel- 
lished, to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  works 
of  the  present  day. 


Review.— Oj/bri/,  a  Poem,  By  Robert 
Montgomery.  Bvo.  pp.  25Q.  Whittaker, 
London,  1831. 

The  several  masterly  poems  which  this 
author  has  sent  into  the  world,  have  so  far 
extended  his  fame,  and  excited  public  expec- 
tation, that  Oxford  must  be  an  extraordinary 
production  indeed,  if,  on  its  appearance, 
his  readers  felt  no  disappointment.  The 
more  highly  any  composition  is  finished, 
and  the  greater  the  genius  which  it  displays, 
the  more  strongly  solicitude  is  awakened, 
when,  from  the  same  pen,  any  thing  new  is 
about  to  appear ;  and  no  one  seems  satisfied, 
unless  the  last  shall  excel  all  that  have  pre- 
ceded it,  how  excellent  soever  they  may 
have  been.  We  seem  to  think  no  limits 
can  be  set  to  the  human  powers,  that  they 
alwavs  ascend  in  progression,  towards  a 
zenith  of  ideal  perfection,  of  which  no  one 
presumes  to  give  a  definition. 

Such  is  precisely  the  relation  in  which 
Mr.  Montgomery  stands  with  the  public. 
They  had  noticed  his  capabilities,  and 
learning  that  he  was  again  about  to  pay 
them  a  visit,  hastened  before  him  to  the 
most  elevated  mount  that  lay  within  the 
range  of  their  conception,  to  wait  his  ar- 
rival, and  behold  him  soaring  so  far  above 
all  his  former  productions,  as  those  pro- 
ductions  bad    originally    exceeded    iheit 
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former  expectations.  They  saw  him  ap- 
proach with  Oxford  Id  his  hand,  the  map 
of  which,  both  ia  ancient  and  modem 
times,  he  has  spread  before  them ;  but  not 
finding  it  to  abound  with  those  transcendent 
sublimities  and  beauties  which  corresponded 
with  their  romantic  imaginations,  and 
which  perhaps  no  human  mind  can  yield, 
the  meed  of  praise  has  been  but  sparingly 
awarded  to  the  merits  of  his  muse. 

In  his  survey  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Montg(^ 
mery  notices  its  origin,  history,  appearance, 
vicissitudes,  improvements,  and  incidents, 
and  calls  our  attention  to  the  great,  the 
mighty,  the  learned,  and  singular  indi- 
viduab  whom  it  has  produced.  Of  their 
times  and  characters  he  has  furnished  an 
epitombiCd  outline,  and  interspersed  the 
whole  with  reflections  suggested  by  the 
evanescence  of  earthly  greatness,  and  the 
revolutions  which  the  progress  of  time 
effects.  If  these  reflections  are  not  profound, 
they  are  always  judicious ;  they  spring  from 
the  occasions  to  which  they  refer,  and  never 
tire  the  reader  by  their  tedious  prolixity. 

In  the  opening  of  this  poem,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery proposes  this  question : 

'*  What  roakeB  the  glory  of  a  mighty  land. 
Her  people  famous,  and  lier  hitt'ry  grand  ? 
Is  it,  that  earth  has  felt  her  vast  control. 
Far  as  the  wind  can  sweep,  or  ocean  roll : 
That  ships  and  merchandise  her  ports  bedeck. 
And  navies  thunder  at  her  awful  oeck  ! 
That  grandeur  walks  each  street,  arrays  each  dome. 
And  in  her  temples  hails  a  second  Rome  ? 
Though  power  and  greatness,  those  almighty  two. 
That  move  the  world,  and  teach  what  man  cau  do. 
In  every  age  has  thns  some  empire  blest. 
And  Alp-like  reared  their  thrones  above  the  rest ; 
Yet  what  remains  of  all  that  once  hath  been  ? 
The  billows  welter  where  the  pons  were  seen  I 
The  wild-grass  quivers  o*er  their  mangled  piles. 
And  winter  moans  along  the  archless  aisles  ; 
Wbere  once  they  flourished,  ruins  grimly  tell. 
And  shade  the  air  with  melancholy  spell ; 
While  from  their  wreck  a  tide  of  feellnc  rolls, 
In  awful  wisdom  through  reflective  souls  I"— p.  10. 

Having  thus  assigned  to  power  and  great- 
ness the  honours  which  they  have  a  right 
to  claim,  and  found  that  "  the  paths  of 
glory  lead  but  to  the  grave,''  the  question 
is  again  renewed  in  reference  to  mind. 

**  What  then  alone  omnipotently  reigns, 
When  empires  grovel  on  deserted  plains. 
In  sun-like  grandeur  to  outdare  the  night. 
That  time  engenders  o'er  their  vanished  might  ? 
Tls  mind,  an  immortality  below 
That  gilds  the  past,  and  bids  the  future  glow  ; 
'TIS  mind,  heroic,  pure,  devoted  mind. 
To  Gtid  appealing  for  corrupt  mankind. 
Reflecting  back  the  image  that  he  cave. 
Ere  sin  began,  or  earth  became  a  slave  1 

*'  Exalting  thought  t  when  ages  are  no  more. 
Like  sunken  billows  on  a  far-off  shore, 
A  second  life  in  lofty  prose  or  song. 
Their  glories  have,  to  light  the  world  along  1 
And  ever  thus  may  spirit  be  refined  ; 
For  what  is  godhead  but  consummate  mind  ? 
Or  heaven,  but  one  surpassing  realm  of  thought, 
With  each  perfection  of  his  wisdom  fraught  ? 
Not  what  we  have,  but  what  our  natures  feel, 
By  truth  unfolded  for  sublimest  teal, 
2d.  series. — KO.  7. 


Develops  all  that  makes  oar  being  great. 
And  links  a  human  to  immortal  state  ?*'— p.  11. 

From  thus^awarding  to  intellect  the  claims 
of  superiority  over  the  splendours  of  empire, 
the  author  conducts  us  to  Oxford,  the  scene 
of  his  poem,  where  intellect  was  nobly  cul- 
tivated in  former  years,  by  men  who  em- 
bellish his  pages  with .  their  names.  The 
same  causes,  with  equal  application,  still 
produce  the  same  effects ;  and  if,  in  the 
present  age,  universities  are  deficient  in 
producing  their  due  proportion  of  intellec- 
tual greatness,  it  argues  a  defect  in  appli- 
cation^ or  a  laxity  somewhere,  that  cannot 
be  surveyed  without  regret. 

We  have  heard  it  hinted,  that,  by  the 
publication  of  this  poem,  Mr.  Montgomery 
has  given  great  onence  to  some  Oxonians, 
and  on  one  occasion  a  foolish  attempt  was 
made  to  defame  it  with  burlesque.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  various  col- 
leges of  Oxford  great  diversity  of  character^ 
appears.  Some  of  these,  whose  morals  will 
not  bear  the  light,  on  beholding  the  following 
pictures,  may  suspect  that  the  poet  is  per- 
sonal, and  feel  displeased  at  the  faithfulness 
of  his  mirror.  He  weaves  his  robes,  and 
leaves  those  to  put  them  on,  who  think  that 
they  are  adapted  to  their  stature,  their  shape, 
and  their  deformity. 

**  But  who  can  languish  through  a  hideous  hour. 
When  heart  is  dead,  and  only  wine  hath  power  ? 
That  brainless  meeting  of  congenial  fools. 
Whose  highest  wisdom  is  to  hate  the  schools. 
Discuss  a  tandem,  or  describe  a  race. 

And  d the  proctor  with  a  solemn  face, 

Swear  nonsense  wit,  and  intellect  a  sin, 
lioU  o'er  the  wine,  and  asininely  grin ! 
Hard  is  the  doom,  when  awkwardchance  decoys 
A  moment's  homage  to  their  brutal  Joys. 
What  fogs  of  dulness  fill  the  heated  room, 
Bedimmd  with  smoke,  and  poisoned  with  perfume  ; 
Where  now  and  then  some  rattlinv  soul  awakes. 
In  oaths  of  thunder,  till  the  chamber  shakes  I 
Then  midnight  comes,  intoxicating  maid  ; 
What  heroes  snore,  beneath  the  table  laid  ; 
But  still  reserved,  to  upright  posture  true. 
Behold  I  how  stately  are  the  sterling  few  :— 
Soon  o'er  their  sodden  nature  wine  prevails. 
Decanters  triumph,  and  the  drunkard  fails  : 
As  weary  tapers  at  some  wondrous  rout, 
Their  strength  departed,  winkingly  go  out. 
Each  spirit  flickers  till  its  light  is  o'er. 
And  all  is  darkness  that  was  drunk  before.**— p.  62. 

The  shocking  scene  which  follows  is  en- 
veloped in  shades  of  a  still  deeper  cha- 
racter than  the  preceding,  and,  from  its 
being  too  dark  to  be  applicable  to  any 
members  of  the  university  in  modern  days, 
tlie  Oxonians  may  resent  it  as  a  libel  on 
their  reputation.  We  shall  rejoice  to  find 
that  the  imputation  is  unjust,  and  gladly 
learn  that  history  and  imagination,  without 
the  aid  of  fact,  have  dictated  the  foul  asper- 
sion to  the  poet's  pen. 

"  From  careless  boyhood  to  uncultured  man. 
Indulged  to  act  ere  principle  began  : 
With  Just  enouffh  or  spirit  for  excess, 
And  heart  which  nothing  save  a  vice  can  ' 
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In  Oxford  M«  tb«  reprobate  appear  I 

Big  with  the  promiM  of  a  mad  career. 

With  cash  and  consequence  to  lead  the  wav, 

A  fool  by  night,  and  more  fcban  fop  by  day  I 

What  happy  yileneet  doth  bit  lot  rereal, 

How  folly  bnrns  with  imitative  seal, 

Whene*er  the  ahadows  of  his  greatneit  fbtlt. 

In  festiTO  chamber  or  collegiate  ball  I 

Romantic  lot  I  to  vegetate  secure 

From  all  that  might  to  mental  paths  allure  : 

To  wake  each  morning  with  no  deeper  thought, 

Than  that  which  yesterday's  excess  hath  brought ; 

Then,  winged  by  impulse,  as  the  day  proceeds. 

To  follow  where  coxeomlc  fashion  leads.— 

Hark  t  Woodstock  rattles  with  eternal  wheels« 

And  bounds  are  ever  barking  at  his  heels. 

The  chapel  voted  a  terrific  bore  ; 

The  *  Done*  bead-pieces  for  the  college  door ! 

The  lecture  scouted,  the  degree  reviled. 

And  Alma  Mater,  all  save  alma  styled  I 

Thus  on,  till  night  advance,  whose  reign  divine. 

Is  chastely  dedicate  to  cards  and  wine. 

Where  modest  themes  amusive  tongues  excite, 

And  faces  redden  with  the  sours  delight ; 

A  Roman  banquet  I  with  Athenian  flower* 

Of  festive  wit.  to  charm  the  graceful  hours. 

"  Alas  !  that  truth  must  fling  a  doleful  shade 
On  the  bright  portrait  which  her  hand  hath  made. 
Few  years  have  fled,  and  what  doth  now  remain 
Of  him  the  haughty,  who  but  smiled  disdain 
On  all  that  Tlrtue  in  her  meekness  dared. 
Ambition  hoped,  or  principle  declared  ? 
His  friends  are  dead  ;  his  fortune  sunk  away, 
In  midnight  hells,  where  midnight  demons  play ; 
A  withered  skeleton  of  sin  and  sliame. 
With  nought  but  Infamy  to  track  his  name  ; 
The  wreck  of  fortune,  with  despairing  •Ighs, 
Fades  from  the  world,  and  like  a  felon  dies.** 

p.  13i. 

Of  Mr.  Montgomeiy's  descriptive  powers, 
the  passages  we  have  given  will  enable 
every  reader  to  judge.  Many  others  that 
are  superior  in  poetical  merit,  might  be 
easily  selected.  His  character  of  Johnson 
is  finely  drawn ;  and  the  reflections  to  which 
his  name,  and  the  chambers  of  his  residence, 
give  birth,  are  placed  before  us  in  much 
plaintive  beauty.  The  walk  to  Blenheim 
contains  many  exquisite  touches;  and 
throughout  the  whole,  the  poet's  retrospect- 
ive gaze  on  departed  ages,  can  hardly  fail 
to  awaken  admiration. 

Were  we  to  examine  this  poem  with  an 
eye  to  its  defects,  many  blemishes  might 
be  discovered ;  but  the  task  would  be  invi- 
dious, when  they  are  so  much  counter- 
balanced by  more  obvious  excellences. 
As  a  whole,  Oxford  will  not  outshine  some 
of  Mr.  Montgomery's  other  productions, 
but,  after  all  fair  deductions  have  been  made, 
its  redeeming  qualities  will  leave  a  surplus 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  his  poeti- 
cal reputation,  to  which  a  monument  has 
already  been  erected  on  the  hills  of  Par- 
nassus; and  although  his  name  has  been 
legibly  inscribed  on  a  tablet  in  the  temple  of 
Fame. 

This  poem  is  embellished  with  twelve 
superb  engravings,  taken  from  the  scenes 
and  objects  which  he  describes.  Of  these 
the  designs  are  elegant  and  appropriate, 
and  the  execution  does  honour  to  the  artists, 
and  to  the  work  which  they  adom. 


Review. — Edinburgh  Cabinet  Libnay, 
Egypt.  Vol.  IIL  12mo,pp.  480.  Simp- 
kin  and  ManhaL  London.   1831. 

Wbatbvbe  maybe  the  condition  of  this 
country  at  present,  all  historians  agree,  that 
it  was  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  and  the  birth- 
place of  science.  These  facts  are  attested 
by  the  authority  both  of  sacred  and  pro&ne 
writers ;  and  the  ruins  of  departed  grandeur, 
still  frowning  in  solitary  desolation,  as  well 
as  the  venerable  monuments  of  human  in- 
genuity, power,  and  perseverance,  which 
defy  the  wasting  hana  of  time,  and  the 
corrosions  of  the  elements,  still  survive,  to 
give  their  attestations. 

Into  the  history  of  Egypt,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  this  third  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Cabinet  Library  fully  enters.  The 
whole  scene  of  its  infancy,  advancement, 
maturity,  xenitb,  prosperity,  decline,  and 
present  condition,  app^rs  to  be  spread  in 
ample  panorama  before  the  author;  and 
from  its  rich  and  inexhaustible  mines  of 
historical  wealth,  he  has  selected  all  that  is 
valuable  and  important,  epitomized  in  a 
manner  that  preserves  its  interest,  without 
encumbering  his  pages  with  iirelevant 
matter. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  are  either  the  oldest,  or 
among  the  oldest,  monuments  in  the  world ; 
it  is,  therefore,  natural  to  conceive  that  they 
should  have  engrossed  the  attention  of  every 
traveller,  and  have  found  their  way  into 
numerous  works  which  treat  of  human  in- 
genuity and  art.  Of  these,  the  accounts 
before  us  are  full  of  thrilling  interest,  and 
the  sources  whence  the  materials  have  been 
derived,  leave  no  room  for  any  suspicion 
to  be  entertained  as  to  their  authenticity. 

Respecting  these  venerable  works  of 
distant  ages,  the  labours  of  Belzoni,  and  his 
descriptions  of  the  discoveries  which  he 
made,  will  never  be  forgotten.  In  this 
volume  all  his  achievements  are  concen- 
trated;  but  the  detail  is  too  voluminous  to 
be  transcribed,  we  therefore  beg  leave  to 
introduce  another  subject,  which  is  less 
generally  known. 

"  The  Labyrinth  Is  also  mentioned  by  Herodotas 
as  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  Egypt,  and  the 
most  surprising  effort  of  hnman  ingennity  and 
perseverance.  It  exceeds,  I  can  truly  asserti  all 
that  has  b«en  said  of  it ;  and  whoever  takes  the 
trouble  to  examine  them  will  lind  all  the  works  of 
Greece  mueti  inferior  to  this,  both  in  regard  to 
workmanship  and  expense.  The  temples  of  Bphe^ 
SQs  and  Samos  may  justly  claim  admiration,  and 
the  Pyramids  may  indiTldually  be  compared  to 
many  of  the  magnificent  structures  erected  by  the 
Greeks  ;  but  even  these  are  inferior  to  the  Laby* 
rinth.  ft  is  composed  of  twelve  courts,  all  of  which 
are  covered  :  their  entrances  are  opposite  to  each 
other,  six  to  the  north,  and  six  to  the  south  ;  one 
wall  encloses  the  whole.    The  apartments  are  of 
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two  kinds  ;  then  an  ftltecn  hundred  above  the 
aarfaee  of  the  rroand,  and  as  many  beneath,  in  all 
three  thonsand.  Of  the  former,  I  can  speak  from 
ny  own  kaowlcdgv  and  obaerration  ;  of  the  latter, 
only  from  the  knowledge  I  received.  The  persona 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  subterraneous  apart- 
ments woold  not  suffer  me  to  tee  them,  alleging 
that  in  these  were  preserved  the  sacred  crocodiles, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  kings  who  constructed  the 
Labyrinth.  Of  these,  therefore,  I  presume  not  to 
speak ;  hut  the  upper  apartments  I  myself  ex> 
amined,  and  I  pronounce  them  to  be  among  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  human  industry  and  art. 
The  almost  infinite  number  of  winding  passages 
through  the  different  courts,  excited  my  warmest 
admiration.  Frona  spacious  balls  I  passed  through 
smaller  chambers,  and  from  them  again  to  large 
magniAeent  eourts,  almost  wlthont  end.  The  ceil- 
ings and  walls  are  all  of  marble,  the  latter  richW 
adorned  with  the  finest  sculpture ;  and  arouna 
each  court  are  pillars  of  the  same  material,  the 
whitest  and  most  polished  that  I  ever  saw.  At  the 
point  where  the  Labyrinth  terminates,  stands  a 
pyramid  one  hundred  and  sixty  cnblts  high,  having 
large  figures  of  animals  engraved  on  the  outside, 
and  an  entrance  to  the  interior  by  a  subterraueous 
path."- p.  110. 

In  the  principal  facts  respecting  this 
famous  Labyrinth,  thus  stated  by  Herodotus, 
he  is  corrobionited  by  Strabo,  who  observes, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  any  one  cf 
the  palaces,  or  to  leave  it,  without  a  guide. 
Pliny  also  refers  to  this  famous  Labyrinth, 
in  a  manner  which  plainly  evinces  that, 
even  in  his  time,  its  fame,  if  not  its  work- 
manship, still  continued  to  command  public 
attention.  It  is,  however,  melancholy  to 
add,  that  at  present  no  vestige  of  it  is  known 
so  exist ;  and  historians  and  travellers  have 
not  agreed  as  to  the  spot  on  which  it 
stood. 

^gypt  havinc  been  from  time  imme- 
morial the  grand  depository  of  all  that  was 
rendered  venerable  by  age  and  genius,  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  volume  is  filled 
with  descriptions,  memorials,  and  eluci- 
dations, of  its  numerous  and  very  won- 
derful productions.  The  ruins  of  ancient 
gnmdeur  every  where  appear,  and  in  each 
page  some  hoaiy  monument,  some  hiero- 
glyphic, some  ancient  sculpture,  rescued 
ftom  gathering  desolation,  calls  the  atten. 
tioD,  and  arrests  the  eye.  Among  tiiese  the 
Airviving  remnants  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  ancient  Egypt  are  not  passed  over  in 
silence.  Many  memorials  that  have  tri- 
umphed over  the  corrosions  of  time,  still 
cri^  to  prove,  that  in  astronomy  .the  at- 
tainmeBts  of  the  Egyptians  were  very 
considerable. 

Of  the  present  inhabitants,  their  manners, 
employment,  genius,  modes  of  life,  and 
general  character,  this  volume  gives  a  suc- 
cinct account  Each  particuk^  is  replete 
with  life  and  vigour,  and  evefy  page  pre- 
sents something  that  is  interesting,  if  not 
tttoniahing. 

llie  second  chapter  contains  some  very 
curiom  calcalations  respecting  the  overflow- 


ing of  the  Nile,  the  soil  which  its  waters 
deposit,  the  elevation  which  is  slowly  but 
regulariy  taking  place  in  the  surfece  of  the 
ground,  and  on  the  probable  results  which 
time  may  be  expected  to  produce.  It  is 
stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Shaw,  that, 

'<  Since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Brypt  has  gained 
new  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
inches.  And  if  we  look  back  from  the  reign  of 
Moaris  to  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and  reckon  that 
interTal  by  the  same  nroportion,  we  shall  find  that 
the  whole  perpendicular  accession  of  the  soil  from 
the  deluge  to  a.  d.  1721 ,  must  be  500  inches,  that 
is,  the  land  has  gained  forty-one  feet  eight  inches 
of  soil  in  4072  years.  Thus,  in  process  of  time,  the 
whole  country  mav  be  raised  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  river  will  not  be  able  to  overflow  its 
banks ;  and  Egypt,  consequently,  from  being  the 
most  fertile,  will,  for  want  of  the  annual  inun* 
datioii,  become  one  of  the  most  barren  parts  of 
the  uniyei  se.**— pu  39. 

Proceeding  upon  the  principle  advanced 
in  the  preceding  passage,  some  of  the  French 
philosophers  have  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  age  of  many  statues  and  monuments, 
from  the  quantity  of  soil  accumulated  round 
their  bases.  From  data  so  uncertain,  nothing, 
hovrever,  can  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
be  inferred.  Such  calculations,  therefore, 
may  be  rather  placed  among  the  amuse- 
ments of  philosophical  speculation,  than 
ranked  with  the  discoveries  of  science. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  country.  This  comprises  its 
geology,  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  its 
vegetable  and  animal  tribes.  Many  of 
these  are  particularly  remarkable,  especially 
the  monsters  which  inhabit  its  rivers,  some 
of  its  birds,  its  corals,  and  its  gums. 

With  this  very  instructive  and  entertaining 
volume  we  can  now  proceed  no  further. 
What  we  have  said  may  be  sufficient  to 
place  it  in  a  favourable  light,  yet  the  whc^ 
must  be  examined  by  every  one  who  wishes 
to  become  acquaiiited  with  the  value  of  its 
contents. 

Review.— JRawi/y  Classicsl  Library.  Voi. 
XV IL  Horace,  Vol,  L  translated 
by  Philip  Francis.  D,D,  12mo,  pp.d\6. 
Vafyy,  London.  1831. 

The  writings  of  Horace  are  ^miliar  to  every 
classical  student,  and  this  edition  of  his 
works  is  calculated  to  create  classical  minds 
in  many,  to  whom  the  term  is  almost  un- 
known. The  versatility  of  talent,  and  strong 
mental  powers,  displayed  by  the  Roman 
poet,  have  gained  him  the  admiration  of  all 
the  ages  which  have  intervened  from  his 
day  to  the  present ;  and  the  strength  of 
genius  that  is  diffused  throughout  his  works, 
cannot  ^il  to  keep  them  alive,  amidst  all 
the  revolutions  to  which  literature  may  be 
liable. 

In  the    masterly  translation  of   Philip 
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Francis,  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  nobly 
preserved.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  nearly  a 
century,  and  will  bear  tlie  test  of  many  cen- 
turies more.  Of  the  numerous  translators 
of  particular  odes  and  satires,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  any  enumeration.  Many  of 
these,  by  some  of  our  most  celebrated  poets, 
are  promised  by  Mr.  Valpy,  and  their 
speeay  appearance  will  increase  the  grati- 
fication which  this  volume  affords. 

One  reason  why  the  satires  of  Horace 
have  sustained  scarcely  any  injury  from  the 
]a[>se  of  time,  is,  that  his  subjects  being 
rather  characteristic  than  personal,  were 
applicable  ^to  human  nature,  under  similar 
circumstances,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  We 
have  only  to  change  a  name,  and  Horace  is 
bom  anew. 

Review. — Epitome  of  English  Literature. 
Edited  under  the  ntperintendence  of 
A.  J.  Valoff,  M.A.  Vol  L  FaUy\ 
Moral  Fhilosophtf,  12fno.  pp.  318. 
Valpy.  London,  1831. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Paley,  will  want  any  recommendation  of 
them.  They  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
English  literature,  and  will  be  viewed  as  a 
text  book,  in  cases  of  doubtful  and  difficult 
decision.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied, 
that  some  few  of  his  propositions  are  of  an 
equivocal  character,  such  as  his  procedure 
in  war,  and  the  boundless  range  which  he 
gives  to  his  notions  of  expediency.  This 
latter  may  easily  be  brought  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  moral  principle,  and,  if  fol- 
lowed out  through  all  Its  ramifications,  may 
be  carried  to  an  extent  which  the  author 
would  shudder  to  behold. 

It  is,  however,  only  to  a  small  portion  of 
what  Paley  has  written,  that  the  preceding 
remarks  are  applicable.  His  excellences 
are  gigantic  and  numerous,  his  blemishes 
are  but  few.  His  pages  have  passed  the 
ordeal  of  criticism,  and  received  the  stamp 
of  immortaUty. 

This  series,  Mr.  Valpy  informs  us,  will 
be  confined  to  the  popular  productions  of 
writers  in  prose;  and  Burnet,  Clarendon, 
Gibbon,  Hume,  Roberston,  Bacon,  Locke, 
Paley,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Mil- 
ton, and  Swift,  will  be  first  selected.  Of 
these  celebrated  authors,  the  works  will  be 
condensed,  so  as  to  bring  the  greatest 
quantity  of  information  within  the  smallest 
quantity  of  space.  It  will^  be  an  abridg- 
ment without  a  mutilation,  an  extract  of 
essence  from  the  vehicle  through  which  it  is 
diffused.  In  many  portions  of  Paley's 
Moral  Philosophy,  which  this  volume  con- 
tains, Mr,  Valpy  has  exercised  this  discre- 


tionary power  with  much  success ;  and, 
proceeding  in  the  same  manner  with  others, 
his  epitome  of  English  literature  will  form 
a  valuable  series  of  standard  works,  which, 
in  their  uncondensed  forms,  have  always 
been  inaccessible  to  readers  with  limited 
means  of  purchasing  books. 

Review. — The  Sunday  Library.  Vol.  IIL 
By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  Umo. 
pp.  332.     Longman,  London,  1831. 

On  the  two  preceding  volumes  of  this 
work,  we  have  given  our  opinion  without 
any  disguise.  They  contain  innumerable 
excellences,  and  inculcate  the  dischaige  of 
duties  that  are  indispensable.  We  have 
not  found  any  thing,  in  either  volume,  that 
we  could  have  wished  the  author  had 
omitted ;  yet,  in  all,  we  perceive  a  defi- 
ciency, which,  in  the  further  progress  of  the 
work,  we  hope  will  be  supplied. 

In  an  aavertisement  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  we  are  informed,  that  the  whole 
series  will  probably  not  extend  beyond 
six  volumes ;  and  that  the  remaining  dis- 
courses appertain  more  particulariy  to 
practical  points  of  Christianity.  We  shall 
DC  glad  to  find  that  they  embrace  experi- 
ence as  well  as  practice,  since  the  union  of 
both  is  necessary  to  give  completion  to  the 
christian  character. 

Review. — Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia^ 
Vol.  XV IIL  History  of  England, 
Vol.  IL  By  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  pp. 
380.  Longman.  London.  1831. 

To  a  work  already  known,  and  of  which 
the  merits  are  duly  appreciated,  it  is  need- 
less to  devote  much  time.  Such  is  the 
case  with  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 
Of  the  whole  series  this  is  the  eighteenth 
volume,  and  the  second  of  English  history ; 
but  in  every  department,  whether  of  science^ 
narrative,  or  aetail,  the  authors  have  ac- 
quitted themselves  nobly,  and  '*  deserved 
well  of  their  country.'* 

This  volume  resumes  the  thread  of  his- 
toiy  in  1422,  and  carries  it  on  to  1558, 
thus  embracing  the  most  eventful  periods 
that  odbur  in  the  annals  of  our  county, 
during  the  middle  ages. 

BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  BOOKS. 

1.  A  Father's  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of 
a  beloved  Daughter,  with  Extracts  from 
the  Diary  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Turner,  who 
died  April,  1830,  aged  24,  (Seeley,  Lon- 
don,) breathes  the  pioos  affection  of  a  be- 
reaved parent,  over  the  memoiy  of  an  ami- 
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able  and  pious  child,  whose  walk  with  God, 
e?en  in  the  midst  of  severe  bodily  affliction, 
furnishes  another  monument  to  the  efficacy 
of  divine  grace.  Tlie  diary  of  this  young 
lady  is  replete  with  hallowed  feelings ;  and 
nearly  every  page  evinces  the  happiness  and 
spiritual  advantage  of  living  in  close  com- 
'  munion  with  Gk>d.  This  volume  is  worthy 
a  place  in  the  library  of  every  pious  person. 

2.  The  Test  of  Trutk,  (Seeley,  Lon- 
don,) appears  without  the  author's  name, 
but  not  without  good  and  substantial  rea- 
sons in  favour  of  divine  truth.  The  former 
part  is  argumentative,  and  addressed  to 
sceptics  and  infidels.  It  contains  rational 
observations,  well  worthy  their  attention, 
and  recommends  a  line  of  conduct,  which 
no  sincere  inquirer  af^er  truth  can  refuse  to 
adopt.  The  second  part  is  intended  to  de- 
monstrate the  favourable  results  to  which 
such  an  impartial  inquiry  must  lead.  This 
is  illustrate  by  the  author's  experience, 
which  he  has  wrought  into  an  interesting 
narrative,  that  conducts  him  from  the  dark- 
ness of  infidelity  and  vice,  into  the  light 
which  all  who  are  born  of  God  enjoy. 

3.  Letters  to  a  Mother,  on  the  watchful 
Care  of  her  Infant,  (Seeley,  London,)  will 
prove  an  interesting  book  for  the  nursery. 
It'  relates  to  the  treatment  of  infants  in  the 
early  stages  of  life,  to  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  liable,  and  to  the  care,  the  food, 
and  tenderness  which  they  should  receive. 
It  is  a  book  which  appears  to  be  founded 
00  experience,  which  enters  with  minute- 
ness into  numerous  particulars,  and  is  enti- 
tled to  the  sober  attention  of  sdl  nurses  and 
mothers. 

4.  A  Free  Mason^s  Pocket  Companion, 
containing  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Masonry,  (Washboume,  London,)  traces, 
we  are  informed,  the  history  of  tiiis  mysteri- 
ous something  or  nothing,  from  ''the  flood 
to  the  present  time."  To  those  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order  it  may  be  useful,  but,  beyond 
this,  we  conceive  that  it  will  excite  but  lit- 
tle interest. 

5.  The  Pulpit,  Vol  XVL,  (Harding, 
london,)  is  another  annual  link  in  a  series, 
which  has  established  a  good  reputation  by 
its  inherent  respectability.  On  mapy  of 
the  previous  volumes,  we  have  g^ven  our 
opinion  so  freely  and  fully,  that  on  this  [it 
will  be  needful  only  to  say,  that  it  is  wor- 
thy  of  its  predecessors. 

6.  Suggestions  on  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  in  the  British  Colonies,  by  a 
Memier  of  the  University  of  Cambrtdge, 
(Rivington,  London,)  is  a  powerful  pam- 
phlet, tfie  purport  of  which  is  to  assert,  that 
the  period  is  at  our  doors  when  slavery 
must  be  abolished,  that  the  voice  of  the 


nation  is  against  the  inhuman  bondage,  and 
that  its  cry  for  justice  must  be  respected,  as 
well  as  heard. 

7.  A  Lecture  on  Knowledge,  by  Thomas 
Swinbum  Carr,  (Crofts,  London,)  is  sensi- 
ble and  well  written.  In  the  introductory 
pages,  the  author  has  taken  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  intellectual  acquirements;  he 
thence  proceeds  to  mark  the  different  de- 
grees of^  happiness  which  knowledge  in  its 
several  branches  is  capable  of  producing ; 
and  philosophizes  with  commendable  acute* 
ness  on  the  operation  of  opinion,  and  the 
effect  of  system.  This  pamphlet  is  worthy 
of  an  attentive  perusal. 

8.  The  Voice  of  Humanity,  No,  IV,, 
(Nisbet,  London,)  is  a  periodical,  published 
quarterly,  recommending  humanity  towards 
the  animal  tribes,  and  stating  instances  of 
barbarity  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  human 
species.  Of  the  knacker's  yard,  a  represen- 
tation by  Cruikshank  is  given  in  this 
number.  The  appearance  is  disgustingly 
characteristic,  and  the  description  which 
follows  cannot  be  perused  without  feelings 
of  pity  and  indignation.  Among  other 
things,  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  pigs  and 
poultry  are  fattened  in  this  yard  for  the 
London  market.  '*  We  say  positively,  from 
ocular  testimony,  that  pigs  and  ducks  are 
kept  in  considerable  numbers,  to  be  fed  and 
fattened,  in  the  premises  and  yards  of 
knackers  and  grease-boilers,  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.'' — p.  131. 

9.  The  Welsh  Interpreter,  containing  a 
concise  Vocabulary  of  useful  Phrases,  Pro^ 
nunciation,  SfC,  by  Thomas  Roberts,  (Leigh, 
London,)  will  be  found  useful  to  tourists 
who  visit  those  parts  of  Wales  where  the 
English  language  is  neither  spoken  nor  un- 
derstood. The  phrases  are  numerous  and 
Baimiliar,  and,  by  the  help  which  they  afford, 
a  traveller  may  contrive  to  get  his  wants 
supplied,  and  to  learn  insensibly  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  language,  without  the  help 
of  a  master. 

10.  The  Laws  relating  to  Benefit  Socie- 
ties  and  Savings  Banks,  (Washboume,  Lon- 
don,) every  person  connected  with  these 
valuable  institutions,  will  feel  an  interest  in 
understanding;  and  even  those  who  have 
no  immediate  connection  with  them,  must 
be  sensible  that  they  are  highly  valuable  to 
the  community.  This  little  book  furnishes 
an  epitome  of  the  laws  on  which  each  is  es- 
tablished, and,  as  a  work  of  reference,  it 
will  be  found  serviceable  to  all. 

11.  Key  to  Chanting  :^  the  Psalms  of 
David; — Portions  of  the  Services  of  the 
Church,  SfC,  by  J.  E,  Dibb,  (Hamilton, 
London,)  will  no  doubt  be  hailed  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  are  fond  of  this  sine- 
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say  service.  T^  rules  given  for  the  eleva- 
tion and  depression  of  the  voice,  are  simple 
and  easily  to  be  understood,  and  this  is  no 
contemptible  recommendation. 

13.  ^  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  the 
late  Rev.  Robert  Holly  M.A,y  by  the 
Rev,  F.  A,  Coxy  LL,D.y  (Westley/  Lon* 
don,)  like  several  we  noticed  in  our  pre- 
ceding number,  is  ably  written,' and  renders 
a  welUeamed  tribute  of  respect,  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased.  This  sermon, 
surveys  the  late  worthy  minister  in  various 
lights,  but  in  all  he  shines  with  a  lustre  pe- 
culiarly his  own ;  and  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Cox,  it  has  sustained  no  tarnish. 

14.  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Thomsouy  by  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D,D.y  (Whittaker,  London,)  would  seem 
to  demand  more  notice  than  we  have  time 
to  devote  to  it.  Dr.  Thomson  was  well 
known  when  living,  and  his  sudden  death, 
by  creating  a  sensation  which  was  felt 
throughout  the  kingdom,  will  cause  his 
name  to  be  remembered  through  years 
which  are  yet  lodged  in  futurity.  Dr. 
Chalmers  is  too  well  known,  to  have  any 
thing  mentioned  but  his  name.  This  dis- 
course places  the  character  of  the  deceased 
in  an  amiable  light,  both  as  a  theologian 
and  a  man.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
peculiar  solemnity,  and  as  such  it  has  been 
duly  improved. 

15.  The  English  and  Jewish  Tithe  Svs» 
temsy  compared  in  their  Originy  PrincipUsy 
moraly  and  social  TendencieSy  by  Thomas 
Stratten,  (Holdsworth,  London,)  points  out 
in  almost  every  respect,  a  striking  dissimi- 
larity between  the  two  systems.  This  is 
what  the  author  undertook  to  establish ;  and 
in  this  he  has  been  completely  successful. 
The  £nglish  tithe  system  he  considers  as 
injurious  to  agriculture,  impolitic,  and  un- 
favourable to  religion.  These  truths,  we 
must  admit  with  the  author,  have  been 
long  obvious  to  all,  who  have  not  had  some 
interest  in  its  preservation ;  and  hence  the 
indubitable  inference,  some  reformation  is 
necessary. 
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CMsra  Marbtu.—'Dke  B^ncal  Chroniele  gfTM  th« 
foUoviog  prescription  for  tfie  cure  of  cholera :  One 
ounce  cfnuamon  water,  ooe  grain  ipecacuanha,  35 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  one  drachm  apirits  of 
layender,    and  two  drachms  tincture   of  rhubarb. 

S'o  be  taken    at  once,  and  the  complaint  wiU  be 
istantly  reliexed. We  also  add  the  following  state- 
ment, given  in  the  words  of  the  Captain  of  an  Indian 
man :  and  for  the  truth  of  which  we  are  ready  to 
Touch :    "  The  ship's  crew  being  seised  with   the 
*^  cholera,  four  died  in  a  few  hours.    To  arrest  its 
progress,  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  were  given  in 
.  «  ?u  ^«ne-SlM8  of  brandy,  as  soon  as  the  men  felt 
the  attack.    In  violent  cases  the  dose  was  speedily 
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repeated:  and  the  happy  result  was,  that  out  of 
•ixty  taditulQals  albeted,  only  twoditd!'*<-£ditof. 


Origin  of  Thk9  qf  DittinetiM  «f  CSmtmi^.-^Fnm 

Bractout  SeUtn,  and  Biaeittonsy—Duits,  Duces,  Com 
manders  or  leaders  of  armies.  Miarqmst* :  From  the 
'J'eutooio  word  marane,  limit  or  frontier;  OflEieers  of 
dignity  commanding  on  or  guarding  the  frontiers. 
Emrt :  Ealdermao,  senior ,  or  senator.  Schireman.  go< 
vemor  of  a  county.  Comes :  also  vice-comes,  or  vis- 
count.  Bartm :  the  most  general  and  universal  appel> 
lation  or  title.  In  our  elder  law  books,  kusbaod,  or 
master  of  a  house,  as  baron  and  femme  ;  afterwards 
eiUaens  or  townsmen,  about  700  or  80O  years  ago. 
The  citiaens  or  townsmen,  for  instance,  of  London  « 
and  the  Ciuqne  Ports,  were  called  barons.  After- 
wards it  became  confined  to  lords  of  a  manor,  orpos. 
sessors  of  an  estate.  In  king  John's  time,  we  learn 
by  Magna  Charta,  that  all  lords  of  manors,  or  barons, 
had  seau  in  the  great  council.  About  that  time  the 
eooflnenee  of  lords  of  manors,  or  barons,  to  the  great 
coancil  became  so  large  and  tronbleaome,  that  the  king 
was  obliged  to  diride  them,  and  summon  only  the 
irreat  barons  in  person.  By  degrees  the  term  csae  to 
be  confined  to  the  greater  barons«  or  lords  of  parlia- 
ment. It  was  not  tul  the  reign  of  Richaard  II.  that  it 
became  a  mere  title  of  honor. 

SiHfHlmr  CirttmtUiut.—A  £5  Bank  of  England  note 
was  sometime  since  received  by  a  mercantile  house 
In  Liverpool,  on  the  back  of  which  was  written  theibl- 
lowing  words  :—**  If  this  note  geu  into  the  hands  of 
John  Dean,  of  Longhills,  near  Carlisle,  his  brother  An- 
drew is  a  prisoner  in  Algiers."  The  paragraph  was 
read  by  a  person  in  Carlisle  who  Icoew  Andrew 
I>ean,  and  is  acquainted  with  his  brother  John  Dean's 
ftmily,  who  are  reciding  at  Loogtown.  John  Dean's 
son  was  in  Carlisle  on  Thursday  last,  and  heard  of 
the  paragraph  trom  the  perstm  alluded  to ;  he  called 
at  this  office,  in  company  with  a  friend,  and»  from 
what  he  related  of  his  uncle,  there  is  every  reason  to 
apprehend  that  he  is  the  "Andrew  Dean"  whos« 
imprisonment  in  a  distant  country  has  by  these  sin- 

Elar  means  been  made  known  to  his  friends  in  Eng- 
id.  Andrew  Dean,  it  spears,  was  formerly  in  the 
British  navy,  which  he  left  some  time  a^o,  and  set- 
tled in  business  in  Algiers.  Commanieationa  will  be 
msde  to  the  Liverpool  house,  and  also  to  Sir  James 
Graham,  to  ask  his  assistance  in  the  interesting  in- 

Siuiry  ;   but  of  course  the  matter  cannot  be  deoMed 
or  some  time  yet,— Carlisle  Patriot. 

7%<  Nigktingah.—\ie  that  at  midnight,  when  the 
▼ery  labourer  Bleeps  soundly,  should  hear,  as  I  have 
often  heard,  the  clear  airs,  and  the  sweet  descants,  the 
natural  rising  and  flilling,  the  doubling  and  redou- 
bling of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth, 
and  say,  "  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou  provided  for 
thy  saints  in  Heaven,  when  thou  alFovdesfc  bad  men 
such  music  on  earth  f^itaac  Walton,^* 

Definition  of  "  Gentlemanliness." — If  I  were  asked  to 
define,  what  this  gentlemanliness  is,  1  should  say, 
that  it  is  only  to  be  defined  by  examjpteet  of  those  who 
have  it,  and  those  who  have  it  not.  In  life,  I  should 
say,  that  most  militarp  men  have  it,  and  few  navml; 
that  several  men  of  rank  have  it,  and  few  lawyem ; 
that  is  it  more  frequent  among  authors  than  divines 

iwhen  they  are  not  pedants;)  that  /tfactiM-maaters 
lave  more  of  it  than  dancing-masters,  and  sing«rs 
than  players ;  and  that  (if  it  be  not  «m  IrisJkiem  to  say 
so,  is  it  far  more  generally  diffused  among  women 
than  among  men.     In  poetry,  as  well  as  writing  in 

Eeneral,  it  never  will  tmaie  entirely  a  poet  or  poem ; 
ut  neither  poet  nor  poem  will  ever  be  good  for  any 
thing  without  it  It  is  the  salt  of  society,  uid  the 
•easoninff  of  composition.  Vvlgarity  is  far  worse  than 
downright  blaekguariism  ;  ft>r  the  latter  comprehends 
wit,  humour,  and  strong  aenae,  at  times  :  whilo  the 
former  is  a  sad  abortive  attempt  at  all  thinga,  "  sig- 
nifying nothing."  It  does  not  depend  upon  lew 
themes,  or  even  loir  language.  fi>r  Fielding  revels  in 
both  ;  but  is  he  ever  vulgar?  No.  You  see  the  man 
of  education,  the  ^[entloman,  and  the  scholar,  sponiug 
with  his  subject ;  its  master,  not  its  slave.  Tour  vul- 
%T  writer  is  always  most  vulgar  the  higher  his  sub- 
ject :  as  the  man  who  showed  the  menagerie  at  Pid- 
cock  s  was  wont  to  say,  "  lliis,  gentlemen,  is  the 
Eagle  of  the  9tm.  from  Archangel,  in  Russia :  the 
otterer  it  is,  the  igherer  he  flies."— Xortf  Bgron, 

Af«rt/.— >Mr.  Thom,  the  Ayrshire  sculptor,  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Hon.  Board  of  Trustees  XOTmanafho- 
tures  and  improvements  in  Scotland,  twenty  guineas, 
in  consideration  of  the  great  ingenuity  and  inventive 
talent  diwlayed  by  him  in  the  formation  of  the  stalues 
of  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny. 

Btaming  of  more  than  Seven  Millions  of  BanJt  Notes  ~ 
In  the  repository  at  M'oolwich,  among  the  oorioos 
relics,  may  be  seen  a  clinker,  which  is  all  that  ro- 
mains  of  the  bank-notes  consumed  when  the  one- 
pound  notes  were  put  down,  'i'hsy  were  destroyed 
ui  a  flirnace  built  for  the  occasion.  The  number 
burned  daily  averaged  144,000 ;  it  occapied  thirteen 

5l?^*^^  ^  H^^\Si?^  ^**'*»  *»'  ^'^  biok-nottti  was 
£7.500,000.— /Stou/ov  Times. 
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J>MM#.— Dreams  are  MmetioMt  «xeMdiof  ly  ob- 
senre,  and  float  lik«  faiut  cloada  oyer  th«  q>irit.  We 
ean  then  resolve  them  into  nothing  like  ahape  or  con- 
•iBtence,  but  have  an  idea  of  our  mind*  being  filled 
with  dim  and  impalpable  imagery,  which  ia  so  feebly 
impressed  upon  the  tablet  of  memory,  that  we  are  un- 
able to  imbody  it  in  language,  and  communicate  its 
likeness  to  others.  At  other  times,  the  objects  of 
sleep  are  stamped  with  almoat  aupematnral  energy. 
Indeed,  they  are  aaually  represented  with  far  greater 
strength  and  distinctness  than  eveats  which  have  had 
an  actual  existence.  The  dead,  or  the  absent,  whose 
appearancea  to  our  facnltiea  had  become  faint  and 
obscure,  are  depicted  with  intense  reality  and  truth. 
We  see  ihem  stand  before  us :  and  even  their  voices, 
which  had  become  like  the  echo  of  a  forgotten  song, 
are  recalled  Arom  the  depths  of  oblivion,  and  speak  to 
us  as  in  former  times.  Dreams,  therefore,  have  the 
power  of  brightening  up  the  dim  regions  of  the  past, 
and  presenting 'them  with  a  force  which  the  mere 
efforts  of  unassisted  remembrance  could  never  have 
accomplished  in  our  waking  honri.  In  speaking  of 
the  dead,  we  have  a  atriking  instance  Of  the  abaence 
of  surprise.  We  almoat  never  wonder  at  beholding 
individuals  whom  we  yet  know,  in  our  dreams,  to 
have  even  been  buried  for  years.  We  see  them 
among  ns,  and  hear  them  talk,  and  associate  with 
them  on  the  footing  of  fond  companionship.  Still  the 
circnmatance  docs  not  strike  us  with  wonder,  nor  do 
we  attempt  to  account  for  it.  Frequently,  however, 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  dead  who  appeared  before 
us  are  dead  in  reality.  They  still  seem  alive  as  when 
they  walked  on  earth,  only  all  their  qualities,  whether 
gocid  or  bad,  are^fexaggerated  by  aleep.  If  we  hated 
them  while  in  lire,  our  animosity  is  now  exaggerated 
to  a  double  degree.  If  we  loved  them,  our  alTeo* 
tioa  becomes  more  passionate  and  intense  than  ever. 
Under  these  circumstances,  many  scenes  of  most  ex- 
quisite pleaanre  often  take  place.  The  slumberer 
sopposes  himself  enjoying  the  communiooship  of 
those  who  were  dearer  to  nim  than  life,  and  haa  far 

eiore  intense  delight  than  he  could  have  experienced, 
ad  these  individuals  been  in  reality  alive,  and  at  hit 
side.— AfMMMAV  PkUotopky  of  8Uep. 

BeU  JRoci:.— During  the  late  gales,  it  has  not  been 
powible  for  the  tender  to  approach  the  Bell  Rock  dur- 
ing foar  weeks,  or  two  sets  of  spring-tides.  On  being 
visited  the  other  day,  the  light- keepers  report  that 
large  stones  (which  they  term  travellers )  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  rock  from  deep  water,  and  that  a  con- 
liderable  shelf,  of  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  has 
been  lifted  oif  "  Smith's  Ledge."  Since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  lighthouse  in  1810,  several  such  indications 
have  been  given  that  this  sunken  reef  has  at  one  time 
been  an  island,  and  that.its  waste  is  still  in  progress. 
—Scotsman. 

Pnwkmg  CW'<^Nef/.— Unneeus,  the  celebrated 
botanist,  conceived  the  idea  of  propagating  the  cochi- 
neal insect  in  £urope ;  and.  after  many  fruitless 
efforts,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining,  through 
the  medium  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who  waa  m  Mexico, 
a  mjm/,  (  a  species  of  ^-tree  on  which  the  insect  is 
bred,)  covered  with  rocetM/Aa.  The  plant  arrived 
at  Uwal,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  busily  encaged  : 
but  his  gardener  immediately  planted  it,  and  cleaned 
it  so  efffectaally  of  what  he  imagined  to  be  vermin, 
that  when  Linneena  hastened  to  view  this  rsre  acqui- 
sition he  did  not  find,  a  single  insect  alive.— fitV^oiy 
9f  Ancwu  JbutitutunUt  &c. 

Origin  of  th*  Pkraitt  "  Spiet  and  Span  ^«v."— But- 
ler in  his  Hudiirtu,  "  says,  "  Mr  Ray  observes,  that 
ihis  proverbial  phrase,  according  to  Mr.  Howel, 
comes  from  tpieat  or  ear  of  com  ;  out  rather  saya  he, 
as  I  am  informed  from  a  better  author,  spUt  is  a  sort 
of  Mi7,  and  $pa»n  the  ekip  of  a  boat ;  so  that  it  is  all 
one  as  to  say,  every  chip  and  naii  is  new.  But  I  am 
hnmbly  of  opinion,  Uiat  it  rather  comes  from  a  tpiJtg 
which  signifies  a  furiV,  and  a  nail  in  measure  is  the 
sixteenth  psrt  of  an  yard :  the  jgnm,  which  is  in  mea- 
*ore  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  or  nine  inches ;  and  all  that 
is  meant  by  it,  when  applied  to  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
is,  that  it  haa  been  juat  measured  from  the  piece  by 
the  iM«/ and  JiNm. 

WMtsoma  Advice. ^Beaut:  When  bent  on  matri- 
taoay,  look  mere  than  thin  deep  for  teautp  ;  dive  far- 
ther than  the  pocket  for  worth  ;  and  search  for  temper 
Myond  the  pood  humour  of  the  moment ;— remember- 
ina  it  is  not  always  the  most  agreeable  partner  at  a 
kail,  who  forms  the  most  amiable  partner  for  life— 

"  Ibeir  virtnes  open  fairest  in  the  shade.** 
B«Rm  :  Be  not  led  away  by  each  gay  meteor  of  a 
*park,  or  too  readily  yield  your  hearts  to  an  elegant 
and  agreeable  exterior  ;  for  the  aerpent  is  often  am- 
bushed beneaih  the  fairest  flowers.  Let  not  your 
reason  be  blinded  by  love,  or  your  sense  enslaved 
bypassicn.  After  all.  seek  not  to  make  captives  by 
personal  accomplishments  alone,  "  nor  trust  too  much 
to  an  enchanting  face,"  for  recollect— 

"  Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  ths  soul." 


An  Amerietm  Monster.— TlIm  "  Baltimore  Patriot" 
mentions  that  the  akeleton  of  an  animal  of  prodigiona 
aise  waa  lately  discovered,  at  the  Big  Bone  IJck,  in 
Kentucky.  'I  ne  editor  haa  received  the  following  par- 
ticulars from  a  friend,  who  received  them  flrom  a  gen- 
tleman who  reaidea  near  the  Lick :— **  lliare  are  ten 
or  twelve  sets  of  tusks,  about  four  feet  long  and  three 
broad ;  the  tuaka  were  arranged  in  circular  order,  aa 
if  by  the  hand  of  man  ;  within  the  circle  the  bonea 
were  deposited,  which,  when  placed  together,  show^ 
ed  the  animal  to  have  been,  at  leaat,  25  feet  high, 
and  60  feet  long.  The  skull-bone  alone  weighed  400 
poonda.  They  were  found  by  Mr.  Finney,  about  14 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  who  has  refused 
5,000  dollars  for  them.  The  skeleton  is  said  to  be 
oomplete,  savins  only  one  or  two  ribs.  When  and 
how  thia  animal  existed,  remarks  the  above  paper, 
must  balBe  all  speculation.  The  mammoth  himself, 
so  long  the  wonder  of  these  latter  times,  meat  dwin- 
dle into  comparative  insignificance  before  this  newly- 
discovered  prodigy.  If  carnivoroua,  a  buffalo  would 
acarcely  serve  him  for  a  meal ;  and  if  granivorous, 
treea  mnat  have  been  hia  tender  herbage."— .^fUMriceit 
jwjwr. 

A  Late  tf  Geneva  — I'he  *'  Furet  de  Londres"  says : 
"  There  was  consumed  in  England  last  year  24  mil- 
lion gallons  of  Gin.  An  amateur  has  cslculsted  that, 
had  this  immense  quantity  of  liquor  escaped  from  the 
barrels,  it  would  have  former  a  river  a  yard  deep,  SO 
yards  wide,  and  five  miles  in  length. 

A  Chapter  not  to  he  found  in  the  Apoenfpha.—Ani  fft 
those  daya  there  waa  a  great  nation,  yea,  a  nation 
mighty  in  battle.  £.  And  the  people  thereof  Were 
akiifttl  in  the  working  of  wool,  and  of  cotton,  and  of 
ailk,  and  moreover  cunning  artittcera  in  brass  and  in 
iron.  3.  And  the  land  was  aa  the  Garden  of  Eden  fbr 
fruitfulnesa,  and  the  numbers  of  the  people  were  aa 
the  sands  upon  the  aea  shore.  4.  And  they  had  a 
king  to  rule  over  them,  and  he  was  called  the  Father 
of  the  People.    5.  And  besides  the  king  there  was  a 

Seat  council,  like  unto  the  council  of  Babel,  and  it 
d  rale  over  the  king  and  the  people.  (V.  And  the 
men  of  the  council  did  call  themselves  the  chosen  of 
the  people.  7*  Yet  the  people  chose  them  not, 
neither  aid  they  care  for  the  people.  8.  And  they 
made  a  spoil  of  the  people,  and  laid  upon  them  bur- 
thens too  grievous  to  be  borne.  9.  And  they  listened 
not  to  the  cry  of  the  needy,  neither  did  the  prayer  of 
the  wretched  find  favour  in  their  sight.  10.  But  they 
made  light  of  their  sufferings,  and  would  not  stretch 
forth  the  hand  to  help  them.  11.  Therefore  the  people 
of  that  country  came  to  the  king  of  the  country,  and 
said  unto  him,  *'Art  not  thou  our  father  ?"  12.  "  How 
long  wilt  thou  suffer  those  men  to  spoil  and  to  oppress 
ns  r  Come  thou  up  to  our  help  that  we  may  rid  our- 
selves of  them.  13.  And  the  king  of  the  country  was 
wroth  because  of  ibe  oppression  of  his  people,  and  he 
rose  up  hastily,  to  sweep  the  evil-doers  from  the  face 
of  the  land.  14.  And  all  the  people  followed  him. 
crying  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  God  save  the  king  !*' 

Breakfast  in  the  Reti/n  of  Hemy  F/JJ— Some  cen- 
turies since,  ale  and  wine  were  as  regularly  a  part  of 
a  breakfast,  in  England,  as  tea  and  coffee  are  at  pre- 
aent,  and  even  for  ladies.  The  Earl  of  T^orthumber- 
land,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  lived  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :— "  On  flesh-days  through  the  year, 
breaknst  for  my  lord  and  lady  was  a  loaf  of  bread, 
two  manchets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  half 
a  chine  of  mutton,  or  a  chine  of  beef,  boiled.  On 
meagre  days,  a  loaf  of  bread,  two  manchets,  a  quart 
of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  a  dish  of  butter,  a  piece  of 
salt  fish,  or  a  dish  of  buttered  eggs.  During  Lent,  a 
loaf  of  bread,  two  manchets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart 
of  wine,  two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  baconed  hemnga* 
four  white  herringa,  or  a  dish  of  sproits." 

SociaiiUt]f—')^%  Eddystone  Lighthouse  is  built  in 
the  British  Channel  on  a  rock,  which  ia  totally  inac- 
cesaible  in  winter,  from  the  boisterous  character  of 
the  sea  in  that  season  ;  therefore,  for  the  two  keepers 
employed  to  keep  up  the  lifrhts,  all  provisions  for  the 
winter  were  necessarily  carried  to  them  in  autumn, 
as  they  could  never  be  visited  again  until  the  return 
of  the  milder  season  ;  and,  on  the  first  practicable  day 
in  spring,  a  boat  put  off  to  them  with  fresh  supplies. 
A  boatman  once  met  at  the  door  one  of  the  keepers,  and 
accosted  him  with  a  "  How  goes  it,  friend  ?"— "  Very 
well."  •*  How  is  your  companion  ?  — "  I  do  not 
know."  "Don't  know!  Ia  not  he  here?"— 1  can't 
tell."  "Have  you  seen  him  to-day?"-  "  No.»* 
"  When  did  you  aee  him  r— Not  aince  the  laat  fhll.*' 
*'  Ton  have  killed  him  \"—^  ot  1  indeed.  They  were 
about  to  lay  hold  of  him  as  having  certainly  murdered 
his  companion ;  but  he  desired  them  to  go  up  staira 
and  examine  for  themselv«s.  They  went  up,  and 
there  found  the  other  keeper.  They  had  quarrelled, 
it  seems,  soon  after  being  left  there,  had  divided 
into  two  parties,  assigned  the  cares  below  to  one  and 
those  above  to  the  other,  and  had  never  spoken  to  nor 
seen  one  another  since.— Jl^frwn  s  Menunrs. 
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(With  •  Portrait.) 

There  is  a  strong  propensity  in  the  human  mind  to  estimate  the  talents  of 
individuals  by  the  opportunities  which  they  have  of  obtaining  publicity.  We 
are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  great  occasions  make  great  men  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world,  and  that  iiiany  who  now  shine  with  the  brightest  lustre  in  the 
ranks  of  honour,  fame,  and  power,  are  aiS  much*  indebted  to  favourable 
circumstances,  as  to  their  inherent  genius.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  men 
of  superior  talents  are  more  numerous  than  illustrious  stations,  and  when 
the  latter  are  inaccessible,  the  former  are  destined — 

''to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  their  sweetness  in  the  desert  air/' 

We  must  not,  however,  forget,  tliat 

''  All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert, 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  cotnes  not  near  the  heart/' 

Yet,  in  too  many  instances,  the  phantom  is  courted  with  eagerness,  pursued 
with  avidity,  and  frequently  purchased  at  the  expense  of  probity,  virtue, 
and  honour.  Few  individuals  are  called  to  shine  in  the  conspicuous  ranks 
of  life,  but  the  lustre  which  encircles  integrity,  in  a  more  contracted  sphere, 
diffuses,  within  the  range  of  its  operation,  si  splendour  not  less  brilliant 
than  that  which  accompanies  the  mitre,  the  coronet,  or  the  diadem.  Orators 
may  command  the  applause  of  listening  senates,  and  victorious  heroes  may 
revel  for  a  season  in  the  triumphs  of  national  acclamations,  but  we  learn, 
from  an  authority  which  cannot  err,  that  they  who  turn  many  to  righ- 
teousness shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.  It  is  in  this  latter 
character  that  the  object  of  this  memoir  appears  before  us. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Herne  Shepherd  was  born  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1775.  In  this  shire  his  ancestors  had  been  respect- 
able residents  for  more  than  two  centuries ;  but  through  some  of  those 
changes  which  are  incident  to  human  affairs,  his  parents,  while  he  was  yet 
a  child,  removed  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  received  his  early  education. 
For  this  he  was  pre-eminently  indebted  to  the  unwearied  care  and  guidance 
of  his  father,  who  possessed  a  peculiar  and  pleasing  talent  for  communi- 
cating knowledge  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  for  rendering  that  knowledge 
subservient  to  interests  which  lie  beyond  the  grave.  Of  the  great  advan-^ 
tages  thus  derived,  and  lonr  enjoyed,  the  son  has  frequently  been  heard  to 
speak  in  terms  of  the  most  grateful  recollection. 

With  a  mind  thus  early  imbued  with  the  great  principles  of  gospel  truth, 
in  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Shepherd  was  providentially  led  to  attend  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  the  well-known  and  justly  venerated 
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commentator*  To  the  advantage  derived  from  his  public  teaehiog,  was 
added  that  which  resulted  from  private  friendship,  and  an  uninterropted 
personal  intercourse,  until  this  able  minister  resigned  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  in  1803. 

During  these  years,  Mr.  Shepherd  having  occasionally  exercised  in  public, 
his  talents  so  far  attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  had  been  favoured 
with  evidence  of  his  ability  for  preaching,  that,  in  1804,  he  was  solicited  to 
prepare  himself  fully  for  the  Christian  ministry.  To  accomplish  this,  he 
was  requested  to  enter  himself  as  a  student  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  most 
liberal  and  handsome  manner,  many  Christian  friends,  and  others  to  whom 
he  was  known,  promised  every  assistance  that  his  most  sanguine  wishes 
could  desire.  This,  however,  after  much  deliberation  and  prayer,  and  the 
advice  of  some  whose  counsels  were  founded  on  piety,  age,  and  experience, 
he  eventually  declined,  but  without  losing  sight  of  the  ministerial  work  in 
which  he  delighted  to  be  engaged. 

Casting  in  his  lot  among  the  dissenters,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1814, 
Mr.  Shepherd  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  church  and  congregation 
assembling  at  Ranelagh  chapel,  Chelsea.  Here  he  has  remained  stationary 
from  the  above  pericd  to  the  present  time,  dispensing  the  word  of  life  to 
those  who  attend  his  ministry  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  has  prospered 
in  his  hands.  His  place  of  worship  having  been  found  too  small  and 
inconvenient  for  his  congregation,  an  enlarged  and  commodious  place  was 
erected  in  1818,  in  which  he  continues  to  officiate  to  a  numerous  and  highly 
respectable  congregation. 

In  the  early  periods  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Shepherd  enjoyed  the  friendship, 
and  kind  advice,  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Townsend,  of  Rotherhithe.  It  was 
in  his  pulpit  that  he  delivered  his  first  sermon,  and  their  mutual  and 
friendly  intercourse  remained  unimpaired,  until  death  bereaved  the  church 
of  that  valuable  minister  of  Christ. 

In  May,  1796,  Mr.  Shepherd  was  married,  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Newton,  to  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Walter  Shropshire,  Esq.,  of  Hendon,  and  only  sister  to  the  late  Mrs.  Mary 
Cooke,  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Cooke,  of  Maidenhead.  His  family  by 
this  lady  consists  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

In  the  literary  department,  Mr.  Shepherd  has  not  been  idle.  His  first 
publication  appeared  in  1816.  This  was  a  sermon  to  the  young.  Since 
that  time  he  has  published  ''  a  Sermon  on  the  Lord's  Day ;''  '^  a  Sermon  on 
Family  Worship;"  "  The  Root  of  all  Evil,"  "  a  Sermon  on  Covetousness ;" 
'*  Consolation  for  Mourners,"  which  has  passed  through  seven  editions; 
a  large  collection  of  hymns,  partly  original,  and  partly  collected.  To  the 
above  may  be  added,  several  minor  productions,  which  have  appeared  in 
various  periodicals,  especially  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  since  the  year 
1798,  under  the  signature  of  "  S — ^  Westminster," 

But  it  was  not,  either  by  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  that  Mr.  Shepherd*s 
time  has  been  exclusively  engrossed.  During  many  years  he  has  been  a 
director  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  and  in  the  Hoipe  Missionary 
Society  he  has  taken  a  lively  interest  from  its  first  formation  in  1819.  He 
also  fills  the  important  and  useful  office  of  secretary  to  the  London  Society, 
established  in  1765,  for  the  benefit  of  widows. 

Having  been  for  many  years  greatly  interested  in  the  communication  and 
advancement  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Shepherd  readily  entered  into  the  plan  for 
establishing,  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  proprietary  grammar  schools,  for 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  best  possible  manner,  at  the  least  expense. 
Of  the  Western  Grammar  School,  established  at  Brompton  in  1828,  he 
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was  one  of  the  first  promoters  and  directors ;  and  to  a  more  recent  institution, 
on  the  same  plan,  he  has  also  lent  his  aid.  It  is  to  his  unwearied  and 
persevering  exertions,  that  the  Pimlico  Grammar  School  owes  its  estahlish- 
ment.  During  its  infant  state,  he  watched  over  its  progress  and  vicissitudes 
with  great  anxiety  and  solicitude,  and,  cherishing  it  to  maturity,  he  has 
lived  to  see  his  exertions  crowned  with  pleasing  success.  On  the  30th  of 
September,  1830,  he  had  the  gratification  of  beholding  its  opening  session, 
under  auspicious  indications  of  permanent  utility. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  by  thus  laying  himself  out  for  public  good,  in  the  for- 
mation and  support  of  institutions,  which  are  a  honour  to  the  country,  and 
a  blessing  to  all  who  come  within  the  range  of  their  atmosphere,  is  gathering 
laurels  which  will  never  fade.  To  such  as  are  captivated  with  the  tinsel 
of  worldly  greatness,  his  deeds  may  impart  no  lustre,  but  future  generations 
will  rise  up,  and  pronounce  a  blessing  on  these  benefactors  of  the  human 
race.  The  songs  of  Zion  will  retain  their  melody,  when  the  sound  of  the 
cannon  can  no  more  be  heard  ;  and  to  a  certain  portion  of  this  immortality, 
the  following  hymn,  extracted  from  his  volume,  and  with  which  we  shall 
conclude  this  memoir,  will  shew  that  Mr.  Shepherd  has  an  indisputable 
title. 


THE  SABBATH. 


Hail,  peaceful  mora  !  thy  dawn  I  hail  I 
How  do  thy  hours  my  mind  regale 

With  feasts  of  heav*nly  joy ! 
Nor  can  I  half  thy  blessings  name. 
Which  kindle  in  my  soul  a  flame^ 

And  all  my  pow'rs  employ. 

Ihoa  hallow'd  season  of  repose  I 

llioa  balm  to  soothe  the  tlirobbing  woes 

Of  this  care-stricken  breast  1 
Thy  sacred  hours  Til  ever  greet. 
And  with  the  faithful  will  1  meet,. 

To  taste  thy  holy  rest 


May  eveiy  sermon,  like  the  dew, 
Gently  distil,  refresh,  renew. 

And  consolafe  the  mind  : 
Received  with  meekness,  truth,  and  love, 
Engrafted,  fmitful  may  it  prove. 

And  leave  its  joy  behind. 

Then  to  my  chamber  Til  repair. 
With  awe  to  talk  with  God  in  prayer, 

And  all  my  griefs  to  tell ! 
His  kind  compassion  will  relieve. 
His  bounteous  hand  will  mercies  give — 

With  mourners  he  will  dwell. 


How  shall  I  best  improve  thy  hours  ? 
I^rd,  on  me  shed,  in  copious  show'rs, 

Thy  spirit  and  thy  grace ! 
That  when  thy  sacred  courts  I  tread. 
My  soul  may  eat  the  heavenly  bread, 

And  sing  Jehovah's  praise. 


Thus  may  my  Sabbath  pass  away. 
My  best,  my  holiest,  happiest  day. 

The  sweetest  of  the  seven ; 
But  yet  a  rest  for  saints  remains, 
A  Sabbath  free  from  cares  and  pains, 

Eternal,  and  in  heav'n ! 
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-  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  nf  man« 
Whieh  Ood  inspired,  c&nnot  tof ether  perish 
With  this  corporeal  elo4."        /*«r.  Lo9t,  Book  10. 


It  ia  a  remarkable  fact,  that  ia  almost  every 
age  the  imnaateriality  and  immortality  of 
the  soul  have  been  disputed,  and  ^et,  not- 
withstanding  this  repeated  opposition,  they 
have  ever  remained  unerased  articles  in  the 
creed  of  the  great  mass  of  the  human  race. 
Man,  with  all  his  frailty,  has,  in  eveiy  age, 
and  under  every  circumstance,  generally 
clung  to  the  hope  of  immortality.  The 
knowledge  of  an  only  God  has  occasionally 
disappeared,  and  idolatry  and  superstition 
have  taken  its  place.  The  glory  of  the 
Eternal  One,  with  his  purity,  wisdom,  and 
justice,  had  been  obliterated  from  the 
heart  by  its  depravity ;  and  yet,  as  Mas- 
sillon  observes,  'Met  us  go  back  to  the 
origin  of  ages ;  let  us  resul  the  history  of 
kingdoms  and  empires;  let  us  hearken  to 
those  who  return  from  the  most  distant  isles ; 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  always  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  belief  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  universe.  The  knowledge  of  one  only 
God  may  have  been  lost  in  the  world; 
his  glory,  power,  and  immensity,  may 
have  been  annihilated  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men ;  even  whole  nations  of  bar- 
barians may  continue  to  live  without  any 
kind  of  worship,  religion,  or  God,  in  the 
world,  yet  they  all  expect  a  futurity;  the 
belief  of  the  soul's  immortality  has  never 
been  effaced  from  their  minds,  but  they 
have  all  imagined  a  region  that  our  souls 
will  inhabit  after  death  ;  so  that,  in  the  for- 
getfulness  of  God,  they  have  still  retained 
a  consciousness  of  their  own  nature." 

In  every  system  of  theology,  a  future 
state  has  held  an  important  place;  poets 
and  historians,  the  civilized  and  the  bar- 
barian, have  cherished  the  same  idea.  In 
proving  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  or 
its  immortality,  we  are  not  then  endea- 
vouring to  establish  new  theories ;  and,  as 
in  a  preceding  essay,  p.  254,  we  endea- 
voured to  shew  the  authority  of  the  scrip- 
tures, we  shall  not  hesitate  to  bring  forward 
proofs  from  them  to  support  our  arguments. 

Man  consists  of  three  distinct  parts,  viz. 
the  body,  animal  life,  and  the  mind ;  the 
two  last  of  which,  united^  constitute  what 
we  call  the  soul.  These  paits  are  distinct, 
and  by  no  means  necessarily  connected 
with  each  other.  United,  they  are  a  beau- 
tiful grade  from  insensible  yet  exquisitely 
organized  matter  to  the  noblest  stage  of 
existence.  Separated  in  themselves,  but 
linked  together  in  man,  they  prove,  that, 


though  an  incomprehensible  (act,  it  is  no 
absurdity,  to  believe  in  a  tnune  being. 
Whether  by  the  "  image  of  Elohim,"  we 
are  to  understand  man  in  his  intellectual 
and  moral  capacity,  in  his  superiority  as 
lord  of  the  creation,  or  in  the  threefold 
union  displayed  in  his  existence,  we  will 
not  pretend  to  determine,  but  may  ob- 
serve, that  we  carry  witliin  us  a  forcible 
aiyument  of  the  mysterious  capability  of 
a  Trinity  in  Unity. 

In  reading  an  account  of  the  creation  as 
recorded  in  the  scriptures,  we  find  that  it 
is  no  where  mentioned,  that  the  infusion  of 
life  in  the  various  classes  of  animals  was 
the  immediate  act  of  God:  it  is  merely 
observed  that  they  were  made.  But  with 
respect  to  man,  after  his  formation,  it  is 
distinctly  stated,  that  he  received  a  living 
soul  from  the  breath  of  God.  The  wisest 
of  men,  an  inspired  writer,  speaking  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  human  frame,  and  the 
decay  of  mortality,  makes  use  of  these 
remarkable  words,  *'Then  shall  the  dust 
return  to  the  earth  as  it  was;  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it.'* 

Passing  over  other  scripture  testimonies, 
these  must  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
unthinking  mind.  First,  man  is  formed 
"  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  ;*'  this  is  the 
material  part  of  his  existence ;  then  he  re- 
ceives the  gift  of  a  soul  from  God  himself, 
and  this  is  the  immaterial  part.  The  ex- 
pression made  use  of  is  very  remarkable^ 
since  nothing  is  said  respecting  the  life  im- 
parted to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  creatures 
of  the  deep,  or  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
Again,  we  have  it  plainly  stated  in  the 
other  text,  that  the  dust,  or  material  part 
of  man,  out  of  which  he  was  created,  shall 
return  to  its  original  earth ;  and  the  spirit, 
or  immortal  part  of  his  existence,  said  to 
be  derived  immediately  from  God,  shall 
return  unto  him  who  gave  it. 

By  those  who  have  observed  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  brain,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  mind  arises  from  the  attenuation 
of  matter,  and  the  seat  of  the  mind  has 
been  resolved  into  the  mind  itself.  But  if 
we  pay  any  deference  to  the  writings  of 
Moses,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the 
passage  which  declares  the  soul  to  be  an 
after-gift  of  God.  It  is  the  same  error  that 
supposes  the  sun  to  be  Tight  itself,  rather 
than  the  receptacle  ol  light.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  this  luminous  globe 
as  the  necessary  source  of  light,  without 
which  darkness  must  inevitably  exist ;  and, 
in  common  reasoning  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  so.  Yet,  according  to  Moses, 
light  was  created  the  first  day,  and  the  earth 
was  without  a  sun  or  moon  till  the  fourth 
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day,  endencing  that  the  son  was  merely 
formed  as  a  receptacle  for  light.  So,  with 
man ;  he  was  tirst  made,  and  then  endowed 
with  a  soul.  The  brain  was  constituted  a 
receptacle  of  his  intellectual  faculties^  but 
not  the  faculties  themselves. 

Again  matter  cannot  derive  thought  from 
attenuation,  since  it  must  still  be  constituted 
by  atoms,  and  if  atoms  cannot  in  themselves 
think,  neither  can  they  do  so  under  any 
state  of  organization.  Even  were  a  mind 
to  be  thus  formed,  it  roust  inevitably  follow, 
that  its  thoughts,  knowledge,  &c.  must 
always  remain  tlie  same.  By  an  enlarge*- 
ment  of  ideas,  and  the  increase  of  the 
faculties,  we  must  necessarily,  according 
to  such  a  system,  suppose,  the  material 
mind  to  grow,  which  is  an  absurdity  that 
no  one  can  believe.  Neither  would  the 
absurdity  be  removed  by  supposing  the 
amalgamation  of  mind  and  matter,  since 
they  must  remain  distinct  in  whatever  situ- 
ation they  are  placed. 

There  have  likewise  been  some  who  have 
supposed,  that  the  mind,  though  superior 
to  matter,  consists  of  a  chain  of  ideas, 
which,  by  contingency,  present  themselves 
to  each  individual.  Such  reasoning  of 
course  refutes  the  moral  responsibility  of 
man  for  his  thoughts  or  actions.  By  such 
a  system,  free  will  gives  place  to  the  most 
arbitrary  necessity,  and  man  becomes  a 
mere  passive  instrument  in  creation,  whom 
it  would  be  cruel  and  unjust  to  punish  for 
delinquencies  which  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  avoid.  Thus  would  the  laws  of  society 
become  useless,  and  its  misery  inevitable. 
Again,  if  the  soul  is  a  chain  of  ideas,  that 
part  which  was  in  existence  *  yesterday, 
<^cases  to  exist  to-day,  since  another  set  has 
taken  its  place.  Now,  according  to  phi. 
losophy,  every  particle  of  the  human  body 
in  a  certain  course  of  time  has  given  way 
to  the  particles  which  have  taken  their  place ; 
^d  if  the  same  is  asserted  respecting  the 
^^1>  all  identity  immediately  ceases,  and 
a  future  state  of  retribution  would  be  unjust 
and  cruel.  Moreover,  to  those  who  Imve 
|ttodied  the  mind  and  its  properties,  it  must 
oe  obvious  that  ideas  no  more  constitute 
^  mind,  than  solidity  or  divisibility  con* 
«titoies  matter. 

^  evidence  of  reason  upon  the  imma- 
Penality  of  the  soul  is  important,  but  the 
^naony  of  the  scriptures  is  decisive. 
*^^f^  we  see  no  ereature  on  earth  besides 
^^  endowed  with  moral  responsibility; 
^  those  beings  who  alone,  by  the  faculties 
^  thinking,  are  allied  to  us,  to  be  dearly 
unmaterial,  neither  clothed  in  the  gross 
Pfopeities  or  the  attennatioD  of  matter, 
^t  man,  though  formed  of  a  material  sub- 


stance,  possesses  within  him  a  mind  that 
holds  no  necessary  connection  with  matter. 
The  heart,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
seat  of  animal  life,  as  a  communication 
between  both,  imparts  to  the  one,  ioys  and 
sorrows,  hopes  and  fears,  love  and  hatred, 
and  to  the  other  mobility.  The  mental 
powers  are  acted  upon  by  the  feelings,  and 
the  feelings  in  their  turn  by  the  mind.  The 
body,  the  great  engine  of  the  soul,  from 
being  acted  upon  by  physical  depression 
or  buoyancy,  in  its  turn  influences  the 
passions,  and  these  again  operate  upon  the 
mind,  the  superior  of  both. 

The  body  must  die,  but  the  soul,  viz. 
the  union  of  mind  and  life,  will  still  retain 
its  existence.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed 
by  many,  that  the  part  of  our  being,  called 
^mXV*  ^^  ^^^^9  ^^^^  dissolve  into  air,  or,  at 
least,  hold  no  longer  connection  with  the 
mind.  But  there  appears  to  be  some  aigu« 
ments  against  such  a  supposition.  It  is 
asserted  in  Genesis,  that  upon  infusing  the 
*'  breath  of  Ufe,'*  man  became  a  living  soul, 
identifying  its  existence,  in  point  of  time, 
vnth  the  infusion  of  life.  Again,  the  mental 
Acuities  are  distinct  from  what  we  call  the 
passions  or  feelings.  Now,  moral  respon- 
sibility lies  in  what  we  call  the  disposition 
of  the  heart,  and  not  merely  in  the  mind. 
That  religion  which  rests  only  in  the  head« 
justly  passes  for  nothing,  neither  does  that 
which  consists  entirely  of  undefined  feelings 
deserve  much  claim  to  the  title.  But  true 
religion  is  founded  on  reason ;  it  has  its 
source  first  in  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  nature 
of  that  duty,  but  it  does  not  rest  here.  The 
disposition  of  the  heart,  its  hopes  and  fears, 
complete  what  is  called  the  soul,  that  part 
of  man  over  which  reason  has  control. 
Animal  life  is  the  source  of  the  feelings  or 
the  passions ;  for  though,  in  a  lower  gra- 
dation, we  see  them  possessed  by  the  brutes 
themselves,  and,  in  philosophical  as  well  as 
in  simple  reasoning,  we  say,  that  the  mind 
and  the  passions  are  distinct,  sometimes 
united  vnth  each  other,  and  sometimes 
at  variance;  at  one  time  reason  having 
the  ascendancy,  and  at  another  time  the 
passions. 

Now,  let  us  separate  the  mind  from  the 
life,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  we 
shall  have  an  inactive  principle — a  prin- 
ciple totally  unsusceptible  of  feeling.  Be- 
sides, as  one  is  com^ected  with,  and  influ- 
enced by  the  other,  in  this  state  of  existence, 
it  would  seem  necessary  that  they  should 
exist  together  hereafter,  even  for  the  sake 
of  retribution.  If  then  the  life  which  was 
breathed  into  man  has  been  the  prompter 
of  the  mind,  or  its  agent,  if  they  are  linked 
together  in  moral  responsibility,  the  on-  ' 
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capability  of  feeling,  and  the  other  by  a  Koae 
of  right  and  wnmg,  forming  the  aool,  it 
does  not  seem  improbable,  aoooiding  to 
our  present  notion  of  things,  that  these  con« 
stituent  parts  will  never  be  separated. 

With  respect  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soal,  little  need  be  said.  If  the  soul  can 
be  proved  to  be  immaterial^  the  same  argu- 
ments shew  that  it  is  immortal.  If  it  is  im- 
material, it  necessarily  possesses  a  deathless 
principle,  over  which  the  dissolution  of 
matter  can  have  no  effect.  Again,  believing 
in  the  goodness  and  benevolence  of  God, 
in  his  overruling  providence,  in  his  hatred 
of  sin,  his  ability  and  determination  to 
punish  it,  we  see  it  necesaiy  there  should 
be  a  retributive  state  of  being,  in  which  the 
good  may  be  rewarded,  and  the  wicked 
punished.  This  worid,  according  to  the 
reasoning  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophy, 
and  to  the  express  assertion  of  revelation, 
is  but  a  state  of  probation.  They  who 
love  and  obey  their  Maker,  have  often  re- 
pined when  they  have  seen  those  **  spread- 
ing themselves  like  a  green  bay-tree,'*  whose 
hearts  are  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God; 
but  when  they  have  thought  of  a  future 
worid,  where  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  pass 
away,  and  they  shall  ascend  to 

**  heaven's  anfading  bowers. 
To  ftrlke  a  golden  harp  wreathed  by  Immortal 
flowers,"       • 

then  their  murmurs  have  given  place  to 
joy. 

The  hope  of  a  happy  immortality  brightens 
the  path  ot  a  good  man,  alleviates  this  world's 
miseiy,  and  makes  death  itself  desirable. 
Yet  should  such  a  reasonable  hope  after  all 
be  but  a  dream,  in  the  beautiful  words  of 
Mackenzie,  we  would  sav,  **  Tell  us  not  that 
it  will  end  in  the  gulf  of  eternal  dissolution, 
or  break  off  in  some  wild,  which  fancy 
may  fill  up  as  she  pleases,  but  reason  is 
unable  to  delineate ;  quench  not  that  beam, 
which,  amidst  the  night  of  this  evil  world, 
has  cheered  the  despondency  of  ill-requited 
worth,  and  illumined  the  darkness  of  suf- 
fering  virtue.''  But  this  is  no  dream; 
reason  and  revelation  sufficiently  impress 
our  minds  with  the  reality,  and  if  we  dream, 
it  is  in  sleeping  through  time,  when  we 
should  be  awake  for  eternity, ''  for  now  is  our 
salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed." 

With  respect  to  the  resurrection,  it  does 
indeed  seem  to  require  inconceivable  power 
to  raise  man  again  to  his  original  existence, 
when  he  has  become  dust,  and  is  spread 
over  the  earth.  But  we  believe  in  the 
omnipotence  of  God.  The  body  of  man 
is  not  annihilated  by  death;  it  merely 
returns  to  dust,  not  an  atom  of  which  can 
ever  be    destroyed  by  the  operations  of 


nature.  It  is  then  no  impoenbifify  for  Him 
who  created  us  fiom  dint,  again  to  revive 
us  from  those  atoms  whidi  constitute  our 
bodily  existence.  If  man  returns  unto 
dust,  and  his  soul  unto  God,  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  supposing  that  the  same 
dost  may  be  re-organized,  and  tenanted  by 
its  original  inhabitant.  We  merdy  speak 
of  the  possibility  of  these  things,  but  do 
not  pretend  to  ftithom  the  mysteiy  with 
which  divine  wisdom  has  invested  futurity, 
and  all  the  realities  of  an  unseen  world. 
We  feel  that  we  are  merely  obeying  an  im- 
pulse, woven  with  the  existence  of  man, 
and  tehoed  by  tradition  and  reason,  in  be- 
lieving the  immateriality  and  immortality 
of  the  soul.  We  are  at  once  supported  by 
the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  and  by  the  infallible  assertions 
of  scripture,  when,  in  addressing  the  soul, 
we  make  use  of  these  words  of  Addison, 

**  The  start  shall  fade  away,  the  snn  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  natare  sink  in  years  ; 
Bat  thou  Shalt  Moorish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt,  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 


BeaconsfieUL 


J.  A.  B. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ROBIN- 
SON, M.A.,  VICAR  OF  ST.  MARy's,  LEICES- 
TER, BY  THE  LATE   REV.  ROBERT  HALL. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  died  March  24th, 
1813,  and,  shortly  after  his  decease,  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  and  sublime  delineation  of 
his  character  was  delivered  before  the 
Leicester  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  by  his 
since  departed  friend,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall. 
**  We  are  awakened  this  day  by  the  fell- 
ing of  a  pious  and  a  great  man  in  Israel. 
In  the  formation  of  this  society,  our  incom- 
parable friend  had  a  principal  share ;  and 
through  every  stage,  be  gave  it  an  onremit- 
ted  attention,  and  watcl^  over  its  interests 
with  a  parental  solicitude.  The  idea  of 
instituting  an  Auxiliary  Society  at  Leicester 
was  no  sooner  suggested  to  him  than  it  en- 
gaged his  most  ccMrdial  good  wishes :  he  lent 
to  its  support  the  vigour  of  his  masculine 
understanding,  the  energies  of  his  capacious 
heart ;  and  to  him,  beyond  every  omer  in- 
dividual, it  is  indebt^  for  the  unlimited 
patronage  and  the  ripened  maturity  it  has 
attained.  He  was,  mdeed,  the  &ther  of 
this  institution;  but  of  what  institution, 
formed  for  the  promotion  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind  in  this 
place,  was  he  not  the  father  ?  We  can  look 
no  where  throughout  this  large  and  popu- 
lous  town  without  perceiving  the  vestiges 
of  his  unwearied  solicitude  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-crea-> 
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tores.  He  has  inscribed  his  history  in  the 
numeroos  charitable  and  religious  founda- 
tions which  owe  their  existence  or  tlieir 
prosperity  to  his  influence.  Our  gaols,  our 
hospitals,  our  schools,  our  churches,  are  re- 
plete with  monuments  of  his  worth,  and 
with  the  effects  of  his  energetic  benevo* 
lenoe. 

"  Endowed  with  a  capacity  for  high  at- 
tainments in  science,  and  distinguished  by 
the  honouis  assigned  to  superior  merit,  he 
generously  declined  the  pursuit  of  literary 
eminence,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good. 
It  is  but  few  who  are  capable  of  adequately 
appreciating  the  magnitude  of  such  a  sacri- 
fice. Dr.  Paley  was  unquestionably  one  of 
those  few ;  and  I  had  it  from  the  lips  of  our 
venerable  friend,  that  in  addicting  himself 
to  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest,  he  had,  in 
the  opinion  of  that  great  man,  chosen  the 
better  part;  a  choice  which  it  is  evident 
Heaven  singularly  sanctioned  and  approved. 
In  affixing  his  system  of  life,  he  had  un- 
questionably a  view  of  a  future  account, 
suid  formed  his  determination  on  the  assured 
persuasion  of  his  appearing  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ,  where  the  salvation  of 
one  soul  will  cause  a  more  glorious  dis- 
tinction than  the  greatest  literary  attain- 
peots;  where  all  greatness  of  a  merely 
intellectual  nature  will  disappear,  and  no- 
thing will  endure  the  scrutiny  but  active  and 
disinterested  virtue. 

''In  the  mean  time,  how  narrow  the 
hounds  of  his  influence,  how  confined  the 
ascendency  of  his  character,  had  he  been 
only  the  solitary  student,  instead  of  being 
the  zealous  and  exemplary  pastor,  and  the 
active  citizen  I  On  the  former  suppositicm, 
^  had  inscribed  his  memorial  in  books; 
on  the  present,  he  inscribed  it  on  hearts; 
and  instead  of  his  being  an  object  of  admi- 
ration of  the  few,  he  was  the  man  of  the 
people. 

''In  separate  parts  of  his  character,  it 
were  not  impossible  to  find  some  who  equal- 
led, and  others  who  excelled  him ;  but  in 
that  rare  combination  of  qualities  which 
fitted  him  for  such  extensive  usefulness,  he 
stands  unrivalled.  As  a  pastor  and  public 
lostractor,  it  may  be  possible  to  meet  with 
some  who  have  attained  an  equal  degree  of 
eminence ;  as  a  public  man,  he  may  have 
^16^  equalled ;  but  where  shall  we  look,  in 
I'^em  times,  for  an  example  of  the  union 
of  the  highest  endowments,  as  a  pastor  and 
preacher,  and  of  the  qualifications  adapted 
to  the  functions  of  civil  life  ?  It  is  this  rare 
union  which  appears  to  me  to  give  the 
<^^aiacter  of  our  venerable  friend  its  decided 
P'c-eminence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recall 
to  your  reoollectioQ  die  talents  of  Mr.  itobin- 


son  as  a  public  instructor ;  you  have  most, 
if  not  all  of  you,  witnessed  his  pulpit  per- 
formances, on  that  spot  where  he  was  ac- 
customed to  retain  a  listening  throng  hanging 
upon  his  lips,  awed,  penetrated,  delighted, 
and  instructed  by  his  manly  unaffected  elo- 
quence. Whoever  heard  him  without  feel- 
ing a  persuasion  that  it  was  the  man  of  God 
who  addressed  him,  or  without  being  struck 
with  the  perspicuity  of  his  statement,  the 
solidity  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  rich  unction 
of  his  spirit?  It  was  the  harp  of  David, 
which,  struck  with  his  powerful  hands,  sent 
forth  more  than  mortsd  sounds ;  and  pro- 
duced an  impression  far  more  deep  and 
permanent  than  the  thunder  of  Demosthe- 
nes, or  the  splendid  declamation  of  Cicero. 

'*  The  hearers  of  Mr.  Robinson  were  too 
much  occupied  by  the  subjects  he  presented 
to  their  attention,  to  waste  a  thought  on  the 
speaker ;  this  occupied  a  second  place  in 
the  order  of  their  reflections ;  but  when  it 
did  occur,  it  assumed  the  character,  not  of 
superficial  acknowledgments,  but  of  pro- 
found veneration  and  attachment,  liieir 
feelings  towards  him  were  not  those  of  per- 
sons gratified,  but  benefited ;  and  they  lis- 
tened to  his  instructions,  not  as  a  source  of 
amusement,  but  as  a  spring  of  living  water. 
There  never  was  a  settled  pastor,  proba- 
bly, who  had  formed  a  juster  conception 
of  the  true  end  of  preaching,  who  pursued 
it  more  steadily,  or  attained  it  to  a  greater 
extent.  He  preached  immortal  truth  with  a 
most  extraorainary  simplicity,  perspicuity, 
and  energy,  ui  a  style  adapted  to  all  capa- 
cities, equally  removed  from  vulgarity  and 
affected  refinement ;  and  the  tribute  paid  to 
his  exertions  consisted  not  in  loud  ap- 
plauses; it  was  of  a  more  appropriate 
nature,  and  higher  order ;  it  consisted  of 
penitential  sighs,  holy  resolutions,  of  a  de- 
termination of  the  whole  soul  for  God,  and 
such  impressions  on  the  spirits  of  men  as 
will  form  the  line  of  separation  betwixt  the 
happy  and  the  miserable  to  all  eternity. 

'<  In  a  word,  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
truth  he  commended  himself  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  the 
success  which  followed  was  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  such  efforts: — very  nu- 
merous were  the  seals  to  his  ministry. 
Through  the  protracted  period  of  his  labour, 
many  tiiousands,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
obtained  firom  his  ministry  the  principle  of 
a  new  life,  who  have  now  finished  their 
course  with  joy. 

**  His  residence  in  Leicester  forms  a  most 
important  epoch  in  the  religious  histoiy  of 
this  county.  From  that  time  must  be  dated, 
and  to  his  agency,  under  Providence,  must 
be  ascribed|  a  decided  improvement  ^-   " 
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moral  and  religious  state  of  this  town  and 
its  vicinity, — an  increase  of  religious  ligfit, 
together  with  the  difiusion  of  a  taste  and 
relish  for  the  pure  word  of  God.  It  is  only 
now  and  then,  in  an  age,  that  an  individual 
IS  permitted  to  confer  such  benefits  on  a 
town,  as  this  ancient  and  respectable  bo- 
rough has  derived  from  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Robinson ;  and  the  revolution  which  Bax- 
ter accomplished  at  Kidderminster,  our  de- 
ceased friend  efTected  at  Leicester.  It  was 
the  boast  of  Augustus  that  he  found  the  city 
of  Rome  built  with  brick,  and  that  he  left  it 
built  with  marble.  Mr.  Robinson  might 
say  without  arrogance,  that  he  had  been  the 
instrument  of  effecting  a  far  more  beneficial 
and  momentous  change.  He  came  to  this 
place  while  it  was  sunk  in  vice  and  irreli- 
gion ;  he  lefl  it  eminently  distinguished  by 
sobriety  of  manners  and  the  practice  of 
warm,  serious,  and  enlightened  piety.  He 
did  not  add  aqueducts  and  palaces,  nor  in- 
crease the  splendour  of  its  public  edifices ; 
but  he  embellished  it  with  undecaying  or- 
naments; he  renovated  the  minds  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  turned  a  large  portion  of 
them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  God.  He  embellished  it 
with  living  stones,  and  replenished  it  with 
numerous  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
enlarged  its  intercourse  with  heaven,  and 
trained  a  great  portion  of  its  inhabitants  for 
the  enjoyment  of  celestial  bliss.  Of  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  who  will  devoutly 
acknowledge  him  as  their  spiritual  father  at 
the  day  of  final  audit,  that  day  only  can 
determine. 

'^  Nor  was  his  usefulness  confined  to  the 
permanent  inhabitants  of  this  place ;  it  was 
extended  to  the  asylum  of  the  sick,  and  to 
the  cell  of  the  criminal.  The  former  found 
in  him  a  physician  of  the  soul;  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  not  only  with  recruited 
health,  but  with  renovated  minds ;  and  the 
latter  were,  in  many  instances,  by  penitence 
and  prayer,  resigned  to  their  awfiil  destiny. 
Of  him  it  may  be  said,  unto  an  extent  seU 
dom  equalled  by  a  mere  mortal,  he  went 
about  doing  good.  When  'the  eye  saw 
him,  it  gave  witness  of  him;  when  the  ear 
heard  him,  it  blessed  him ;  for  he  helped 
the  poor  and  the  fatherless,  and  delivered 
them  that  were  ready  to  pensh.'  In  addi- 
tion to  these  numerous  avocations,  he  under, 
took  the  weekly  instruction  of  an  excellent 
and  extensive  school,  which  was  formed  in 
his  own  parish,  under  his  auspices,  to  which 
he  imparted  the  elements  of  religious  know- 
ledge with  a  parental  tenderness  and  assi- 
duity which  will  never  be  forgotten. 

'*  There  was  scarcely  a  charitable  instita^ 
tion  set  on  foot,  or  a  scheme  of  benevolence 


devised,  of  which  he  did  not  form  the  prin. 
cipal  spring.  He  was  truly  the  centre  about 
which  every  thing  of  public  utility  revolved ; 
while  his  wisdom  guided,  bis  spirited  and 
animated  character  impressed  itself  on  use- 
ful public  undertakings. 

'*  Though  he  came  to  this  place  a 
stranger,  without  any  of  tlie  means  of  ac- 
quiring adventitious  distinction,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  a  man  endued  with 
such  moral  and  .intellectual  qualities  should 
gradually  acquire  distinguished  ascendency. 
Obstructions  and  difficulties,  indeed,  he  en- 
countered at  the  outset  of  his  career;  but 
they  gpradually  gave  way  to  the  eneigy  of 
his  character,  and  at  length  formed  a  vant- 
age-ground, on  which  he  stood  more  pre- 
eminent. By  slow  degrees,  by  a  continual 
series  of  virtuous  exertions,  and  by  a  patient 
and  unremitted  perseverance  in  well-doing, 
he  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  over  all 
classes  of  society,  which  has  been  the  lot  of 
few  individuals.  Whatever  was  the  subject 
of  dispute,  the  eminence  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
services  was  never  called  in  question ;  and 
however  discordant  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings of  the  public,  they  are  entirely  coalesced 
in  the  homage  due  to  his  worth.  To  the 
veneration  in  which  he  was  so  generally 
held,  may  be  ascribed  the  principal  part  of 
that  freedom  from  parly  animosities,  and  of 
that  concord  and  harmony,  which  has  for  a 
long  period  so  happily  distinguished  this 
town.  The  deference  due  to  his  opinion 
on  all  occasions  of  difficulty,  the  unbooght, 
unbribed  tribute  of  esteem  and  affection 
claimed  by  his  worth,  we  delighted  to  pay. 
We  felt  gratified  at  finding  such  a  rock  on 
whom  we  could  repose  our  confidence,  such 
a  great  example  of  what  is  most  dignified 
in  human  nature,  on  which  we  oould  fix 
our  eyes.  By  a  reflex  act,  the  virtuous 
part  of  tlie  community  felt  better  pleased 
with  themselves,  in  proportion  as  tney  felt 
themselves  susceptible  of  love  and  admira- 
tion towards  an  object  so  fitted,  on  every 
principle  of  reason  and  religion,  to  com- 
mand them. 

**  Though  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Robinson 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  it  is  compara- 
tively but  of  late,  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  contemplating  him  more  nearly.  While 
I  was  placed  at  a  distance  from  him,  I  ad- 
mired him  as  one  of  the  remote  luminaries 
which  adorn  Uie  hemisphere;  I  certainly 
perceived  him  to  be  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude ;  but  no  sooner  did  I  arrive  upon  the 
spot,  than  I  became  sensible  of  the  lustre  of 
his  beams,  felt  the  force  of  his  attraction^ 
and  recognized  him  to  be  the  sun  and  cen- 
tre of  the  system.    His  merit  was  not  of 
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hat  kind  which  attracts  most  admiration  at 
a  distance.  It  was  so  genuine  and  solid, 
that  it  grew  in  estimation  the  more  closely 
it  was  inspected.  It  is  possible  some  men 
have  extended  their  inflaence  to  a  wider 
circle,  and  moved  in  a  more  extended  sphere. 
But  where  influence  is  diffused  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  it  becomes  attenuated  in  pro. 
portion  to  its  difiiision ;  it  operates  with  an 
eneigy  less  intense.  Mr.  Robinson  com- 
pletely filled  as  large  a  sphere  of  personal 
agency  as  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  fill.  He  left  no  part  of  it  unoccih- 
nied,  no  interstices  unfilled,  and  spread 
oimself  over  it  with  an  energy  in  which 
there  was  nothing  irregular,  nothing  defec- 
tive, nothing  redundant. 

"  Our  deceased  friend  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  a  steady  uniformity  of  con- 
duct While  he  appeared  to  multiply 
himself  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  ex- 
ertions, the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
conducted,  the  objects  they  were  destined 
to  promote,  were  invariably  the  same.  He 
was  not  active  at  intervals,  and  at  other 
times  torpid  and  inert;  he  did  not  appear 
the  public  man  at  one  time,  and  at  another 
absorbed  in  selfish  pursuits :  his  efforts  to 
do  good  in  season  and  out  of  season  were 
constant  and  uninterrupted,  and  his  course 
knew  no  other  variety  than  that  of  'the 
shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more 
nnto  the  perfect  day.'  His  goodness,  found- 
ed on  principle,  and  corroborated  by  habit, 
operated  with  the  steadiness  of  a  law  of 
nature,  the  beneficial  results  of  which  can 
never  be  su£Bciently  appreciated  till  they  are 
oispended.  They  who  contemplated  Mr. 
Kobinson  at  the  distance  of  forty  years, 
viewed  him  with  the  same  emotions  which 
he  excited  at  a  more  advanced  age,  mode- 
rated, however,  and  chastened,  by  the  ap. 
prehmion,  that  it  was  possible  some  un- 
expected temptation  might  occur,  to  divert 
him  from  his  career:  we  have  seen  it  com- 
pleted,  we  have  witnessed  his  perseve- 
niQce  and  his  conquest,  and  have  seen 
his  virtues  and  his  fame  placed  under 
the  safeguard  and  [seal  of  death  and  im- 
mortality. 

"  Though  he  had  reached  that  period  of 
life  which  constitutes  old  age,  it  was  a 
cruda  viriditque  tenecius.  His  age  had 
impaired  little  or  nothing  of  his  vigour :  its 
chief  effect  was  that  of  imparting  additional 
dignity  to  his  countenance,  and  weight  to 
his  character.  He  fell  like  a  noble  tree, 
afier  two  or  three  strokes,  with  all  his  sap 
aod  verdure,  with  extended  boughs  and 
•rich  foliage,  while  thousands  were  reposing 
under  his  shadow  and  partaking  of  his  fruits. 
Seldom  has  death  gained  a  richer  spoil  than 
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in  the  extinction  of  the  earthly  existence  of 
this  admirable  man. 

"Having  expatiated  so  largely  on  the 
eminent  benefits  accruing  to  mankind  from 
the  services  of  our  departed  friend,  let  me 
request  your  attention  for  a  few  moments 
longer,  while  I  endeavour  to  portray  more 
distinctly  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of 
his  character.  The  predominant  property 
of  his  mind,  intellectually  considered,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be,  a  strong  and  masculine 
understanding,  copious  in  its  resources,  ver- 
satile in  its  operations,  and  eminently  prompt 
in  its  decisions.  He  saw  with  a  rapid 
glance  the  different  bearings  of  a  subject, 
and  the  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  in 
the  most  intricate  concerns.  He  possessed 
good  sense  in  an  exquisite  degree,  rarely  or 
never  misled  by  illusions  of  imagination, 
either  in  himself  or  others.  To  this  was 
united  a  warmth  and  vivacity  of  tempera** 
ment,  which  made  business  his  delight,  ac- 
tion his  element,  accompanied  with  a  reso- 
lution in  the  pursuit  not  to  be  relaxed  by 
fatigue,  nor  damped  by  disarrangements, 
nor  retarded  by  difficulties.  To  resolve  and 
to  execute,  or  at  least  vigorously  to  attempt 
execution,  were  with  him  the  same  thing. 

'*  He  joined,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
fortiter  in  re  with  the  suaviter  in  modo ; 
none  more  inflexible  in  his  purposes,  none 
more  conciliating  in  his  manners.  Without 
losing  a  particle  of  his  dignity,  without 
meanness,  artifice,  or  flattery,  he  knew  how 
to  adapt  himself  to  all  sorts  of  society ;  and 
was  equally  acceptable  in  the  character  of 
the  saint,  the  sage,  and  the  cheerftil  engaging 
companion .  By  his  amenity  of  manners,  and 
benignity  of  mind,  he  smoothed  the  asperities 
of  contradiction,  and  left  to  the  machine  of 
public  business  the  least  possible  friction. 

^'  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  public  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  which  was  such,  that  it  was  not 
only  never  sacrificed,  but,  as  far  as  my  in- 
formation extends,  never  suspected.  They 
who  might  differ  from  him  the  most  on 
some  subjects  of  a  religious  or  political 
nature,  never  called  in  question  the  honesty 
of  his  intentions.  To  this  he  joined,  as  a 
necessary  incitement  of  success  in  active  life, 
an  uncommon  share  of  prudence ;  by  which 
I  n\ean,  not  that  timid  policy  which  creeps 
along  the  shore,  without  venturing  to  com- 
mit itself  to  the  ocean  ;  which  shuns  dan- 
ger, without  aspiring  to  conquest ;  his  pru- 
dence was  of  a  more  generous  and  enlai^ed 
sort ;  the  result  was  not  so  much  of  calcu- 
lation at  the  moment,  as  of  well-regulated 
passions  and  establi^ed  principles.  He 
loved  mankind  too  well  to  betray,  or  to 
speak  evil  of  any.    Vanity  never  mad<^  him 
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loquacious,  nor  pride  capricious.    Having  with  men  wliofle  zeal  and  activity  qualify 

purilied  his  mind,  under  the  influence  of  reli*  them  for  able  leaders^  as  well  as  asBCxHales, 

gion,  from  vanity,  pride,  and  resentment,  the  in  this  great  work. 

chief  temptations  to  impnidence  were  pre-        But  why  call  these  free-bom  ?  for  that  is 

eluded.      His  ardent  mind  left  him  no  the  peculiarity  in  question.     It  is  a  pecoti. 

leisure  for  trifling;  and  the  great  object  he  arity,  I  confas;  wd  gladly  enough  would 

so  steadily  pursued,  precluded  the  least  dis-  I  stand  convicted  of  absuniity  in  using  it, 

position  to  mingle  with  the  details  of  scan-  were  it  a  distinction  without  a  diflRsrence. 

dal,  or  the  privacies  of  domestic  life."  Yet,  is  there  not  a  cause?     Are  all  Great 

^  Britain's  transatlantic  sons  free-bom  ?  Would 

to  God  th^  were  I    Bat  in  noting  leaden 

WEST  IN  01  AH  SLAVSRT.  ^^  associatcs  meet  for  the  sons  of  France, 

Mr.  Editor.  are  all  the  transatlantic  sons  of  Britain  fit 

Sir, — Permit  roe,  in   your  pages,  to  subjects  for  these  dignified  stations?  Answer, 

answer  the  following  letter: —  O  ye  merchants  of  the  seas;  speak,  O  ye 

**  To  Mr.  Wm.  Coldwell. — Sir :  On  look-  kings;  ye  who  sway  the  oceans  and  the  isles, 

^  ing  over  your  aiticle,  headed, '  Europe  in  give  ye  answer;  for  with  you  does  the  secret 

**  the  Winter  of  1 830-1 ,'  inserted  in  the  Im-  lie.  Ye  answer  not ;  yet  it  comes  I  it  csomes ! 

**  perial  Magazme  for  February  last,  I  read,  loud  and  deep  are  its  groans !     Tliey  have 

'*  page  83,  '  Gladly  would  the  mind  dwell  traversed  the  Atlantic,  wide  and  wild  as 

**  upon  the  future,  in  glorious  anticipations,  are  its  waves ;  like  a  hurricane  have  they 

**  It  would  paint  France,  aroused  from  the  dashed  upon  the  land ;  and  their  echo  from 

**  apathy  ofages,  following,  yea,  united  with,  the  clifis  of  AllMon  is,  Slave!     Slave!  re> 

**  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  and  her  free>  echoes  the  ocean,  and  tosses  back  the  soaod 

**  bom  transatlantic  sons,  in  the  great  work  amidst  the  caverns,  while  these  rebellow, 

**  of  civilizing  and  christianizing  the  whole  Slave ! 

''  worid.' — &ing  at  a  loss  to  make  out  the        A  slave  I  a  slave  1   Live  there  then  to  Bri- 

'*  meaning  of  the  association  you  here  con-  tain,  sons  other  than  free-bom  ?    Yes;  the 

^  template,  and  also  of  the  peculiar  expres-  secret  vrill  out,  rank  with  Mood;  it  raises  up 

**  sion, '  free-bom,'  I  should  feel  gratified  if  Ae  ghosts  of  deeds  long  done;  haanting  the 

**  vou  would  favour  me  with  the  idea  which  perpetrators  and  blabbing  forth  to  alt.  Greet 

*'  mduced  you  at  the  time  to  use  that  com-  Britain,  firee  and  lordly  as  is  her  ports,  has 

"  pound  term;  and  remain.  Sir,  respectfiilly  transatlantic  sons,  firom  generation  to  gene- 

"  yours,  "  w .  R."  ration,  slave-bora. 

To  a  civil  inquiry,  a  civil  answer  is  due;        A  free-bom  son,  a  slave-bom  son,  sons 

and  although  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  of  die  same  nation ;  of  the  same  nation,  did 

the  passage  quoted  above,  or  in  any  portion  I  say  ?    Yes,  of  the  same  man,  and  this 

of  its  phraseology,  yet,  as  an  explanation  is  man  a  fiee-bom  Britain.    He  has  a  wife, 

required,  it  shall  be  given.  and  his  children  by  her  are  free-born,  and 

Great  Britain  and  her  free-bora  transat-  continue  fieemen;  he  has  also  a  slave,  and 

lantic  sons  are  held  up  as  proper  leaders,  or  he  debauches  this  slave,  and  his  children  by 

associates,  for  the  sons  of  France,  in  the  her  are  slave-bom,  and  continue  slaves, 

civilization  and  christianization  of  the  worid.  Horrible  to  think  upon — slaves  to  their  own 

The  assertion  implies,  that  Great  Britain  has  fiither !  who  can,  and  often  does,  like  any  of 

within  her  Eurof>ean  dominions,  and  also  in  his  chattels,  or  a  head  of  his  cattle,  sell  them 

her  domains  on  the  western  shores  of  the  to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  whenever  he  wills 

Atlantic  ocean,  sons  who  are  free-bom,  civil-  it.    A  detestable  wretch,  who  calls  himsdf 

ized  christians.    Because  a  slave,  a  savage,  a  Britain,  sells  his  own  progeny  I 
a  pagan,  or  an  infidel,  cannot,  in  the  nature        Where  is  the  boasted  freedom  of  Britain  f 

of  things,  be  a  fit  associate  for  a  free,  civil-  Slumber  they  who  execute  her  I2ws?  Issuing 

ized  christian,  in  an  attempt  to  civilize  and  from  the  womb,  having  done  no  act,  having 

christianize  the  world,  much  less  to  become  Spoken  no  word,  having  thought  no  thought 

the  leader  of  such  an  enterprise.  of  good  or  evil,  are  tte  sons  of  the  same 

That  Britain  possesses  free-bora  men,  parent  free-bora  and  slave-bom,  the  one  in- 
civilized  men  and  christians,  who  can  doubt  ?  heriting  all  the  rights  of  the  fiither,  and  the 
That  she  has  free-bora  transatlantic  sons,  other  reduced  to  a  mere  chattel  ?  Are  the 
who  can  dispute?  In  North  America,  as  well  birthriffht  privileges  which  flesh  is  heir  to^ 
as  in  South  America,  and  in  the  islands  which  and  which  are  its  inherent  and  indubitable 
lie  between  these  continents,  the  colonies  of  rights,  dissevered  by  the  gripe  of  avarice 
Britain  contain  thousands ;  to  say  nothing  of  from  the  babe  new-bora,  yea,  from  the  finl- 
tbe  United  States,  where  millions  of  her  free-  bora  son,  ere  he  beholds  the  light?  Where 
bora  sons  have  formed  a  republic,  fraught  is  the  boasted  freedom  of  Britain?    I  repeat 
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il— wbeie?  ^'Tlie  moment  a  slave  rests 
his  feet  upoD  the  shores  of  Britain,  be  is 
free  r  Hie  boasted  freedom  then  of  Britain 
is  in  Britain,  and  on  few  places  else  in 
her  dominions.  Upon  other  shores,  men 
may  be  trepanned  or  dragged  into  sla- 
veiy;  and  the  hoirible  deed,  once  perpe^ 
trated,  these  continue  slaves;  and  all  who 
proceed  from  these,  male  and  female,  weakly 
or  robust,  are  bom^ves,  and  coDtinae  slaves 
from  generation  to  genmtion. 

Hstfk  I  it  is  the  voice  of  multitades,  that 
dwdls  upon  the  ear;  they  rash  towards  the 
ocean,  and  the  dank  of  their  chains  is  hor- 
rible; upon  its  utmost  beach,  their  longiiig 
qres,  stretched  athwart  the  biUows,  strain  to 
catch  the  view,  and  the  groans  of  their  su|>- 
plicatioos,  louder  than  &  thundering  surfr 
beneath  diem,  dolorous  ciy,  *'  Whoe  are 
the  shores  of  Britain  ?  O  waft  us  there,  ye 
winds,  bear  us,  ye  foaming  billows,  place 
on  these  shores  our  feet — there,  there  we 
flfaall  befiee!"  The  sun  sinks  beneath  the 
horiion;  dafkncss,  like  a  curtain,  fells  upon 
the  ocean;  the  view  is  broken;  it  is  np 
more;  and  despair,  horrible  in  itsgroanings, 
seises  upon  the  multitudes  anew;  they  dank 
their  chains^  dasp  their  hands  in  anguish, 
and  their  moanings  pierce  the  skies.  Is 
diis  unreal?  Was  thoe  not  recently  such  a 
movement?  Let  the  sonitic  land  upon  these 
islands  of  slavery  and  chains,  and  his  scep- 
ticinn  will  sink  into  a  shadow,  before  the 
leaUly  of  a  bondage  undescribed  by  the  an* 
dents,  and,  until  our  day,  unkqown  to  man. 

In  writing  the  term  ^  freeJMMn,"  my  ideas 
jpertainly  attached  thereto  importance.  It  was 
a  frenzied  thought — a  momentary  madness 
of  the  biaki  which  possessed  me,  while  I 
thought  of  slavery — of  men  stolen  by  men, 
of  men  die  slaves  of  men,  of  men  hdd 
by  force  from  freedom;  and  then  I  thought 
of  tlie  softer  sex,  of  women  stolen  by  men, 
of  women  the  skives  of  men,  of  women  hdd 
by  force  from  freedom;  and  the  cracking  of 
the  horrid  whip,  and  the  slashing  of  the 
frigfatfol  lash,  and  the  npurting  forth  of  blood, 
and  the  quivering  of  the  dissevered  muscle, 
and  the  sobs  of  the  lacerated  female,  har^ 
rowed  up  my  soid.  And  then,  and  then  my 
mind  ran  through  the  birthright  of  genera- 
tions yet  unborn ;  and  I  thought  <^  infents, 
new-born  infents,  infents  of  a  day,  and  be- 
hold these  were  slaves;  and  I  heaid  the  lash 
apon  the  yoodi,  upon  manhood,  upon  age; 
and  said,  wrdy  hne  end  thy  torments,  O 
eppieaMrl  But,  no;  the  idea  returned  in 
violence  and  whelmed  upon  my  soul  the 
anguish  of  generations  yet  unborn — for  I 
bdield  the  offipring  of  dl  these,  and  tb^ 
^f^K  sbvesl  No  breath  of  right  came  with 
4ie  infeiii  biealh;  oo,  ftiUirity  rushed  befeie 


me  with  its  hosts  of  darkness,  and  its 
were  interminable.  Forgive  me.  If  I  am 
beside  myself,  it  is  to  God,  it  is  for  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

Bom  of  pagan  parents,  the  first  ideas  incul> 
cated  within  these  infent  minds  are  heathen ; 
as  they  increase  in  stature,  and  become  ob- 
servers, pagan  rites  are  impressed  upon 
them;  ara,  ere  they  attain  to  manhood,  they 
become  peurtakers  of  the  horrid  mysteries  (^ 
darkness,  and  actors  in  the  filthy  orgies  of 
idolatry.  Thus  shut  up  in  ps^an  darkness, 
they  cknk  their  chains  amidst  horrid  duo^ 
geoos,  on  all  sides  bound  with  deaths,  while 
gospd  light  blazes  around  thdr  prisons,  and 
the  messengers  thereof  strive,  but  strive  in 
in  vain,  to  throw  these  rays  upon  thdr 
gloomy  souls.  Here  we  have  the  acm^  of 
refinement  in  destraction.  The  sordid  slave^ 
hdder,  amidst  his  delusions,  calculates  up<m 
rebdlion  if  the  sUve  is  instructed,  and  there- 
fore holds  him  in  chains  of  darkness,  and 
guards,  with  tyrannic  vigilance,  every  avenue 
by  which  light  could  approadi  him.  The 
muscles,  yea,  the  very  sinews  of  these  most 
wretched  of  the  wretched,  are  wasted  by 
excess  of  labour,  beneath  the  horrid  lash,  ap- 
plied unsparingly  to  enforce  undue  exertion. 
In  the  very  bloom  of  life,  the  scars  of  the 
white  Arrant  bloat  out  upon  the  skin,  di^ 
figure  the  countenance,  and  maim  the  trunk ; 
in  mature  age^  when  the  robust  and  hardy 
would,  in  a  state  of  fieedom,  be  the  charac- 
teristics of  male  and  female,  decrepitude  and 
premature  old  age  stare  forth  on  the  observer, 
and,  ere  half  his  days  are  accomplished,  he 
sinks  into  non-existence.  Into  non-existence, 
did  I  say?  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  slavey 
were  this  the  case;  but  the  refinement  of 
rain,  on  the  part  of  his  oppressor,  while  it 
destroys  the  body,  does  all  that  mortal  man 
can  achieve  to  rain  the  immortal  soul.  This 
it  shuts  up  in  heathen  darkness,  and  bars 
every  avenue  to  the  entrance  of  christian 
light  and  life,  forcing  the  soul,  as  fer  as 
human  prowess  can  force,  to  live  and  die 
without  God,  without  hope,  without  the 
grace  of  life,  and  to  plunge  into  endless 
ruin.  Who  can  weigh  in  the  scale  of  equity 
this  mass  of  wrongdoing — the  mischief  done, 
and  the  mischief  predicated  thereby? 

Over  the  tongue  of  the  European,  the 
sweet  morsd  is  incessantly  rolled ;  his  coffee, 
his  tea,  his  preparations  of  fruit,  his  delicious 
sauces,  his  conserves,  his  confectionaries,&o. 
fraught  with  sugar  duly  refined,  deal  to  him 
ddights  daily.  But  tlus  is  the  blood  of  the 
oppressed,  wnuu^  from  his  veins  by  the 
scourging  of  the  oppressor ;  and  blood  cries 
for  blood— its  voice  ascends  to  heaven;  God 
hath  heard  it,  and  will  avenge  the  cause  of 
the  oj^piesfied.  Judgment,  although  hitherto 
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h  has  slumbeied,  is  even  now  at  the  door :    if  the  consequences  of  this  horrid  system  do 

for  the  iudffments  of  the  Lord  are  on*  the  not  follow  him  into  eternity, 
earth   aueady :   kingdoms  shake,  thrones        Stolen  in  Uie  bloom  of  life,  he  is  torn 

totter,  socie^  is  convulsed  to  its  very  centre  from  the  companions  of  his  youth,  from 

around  us,  and  shall  the  man-stealer  or  the  every  thing  near  and  dear  to  him  on  eartb, 

vile  consumer  of  his  fellow-men,  escape?  loaded  with  diains,  marched  dovm  to  the 

Impossible !    The  sword,  or  the  pestilence  coast,  embarked  on  board  a  slave-ship,  so 

which  walketh  in  darkness,  or  both,  in  awful  closely  stowed  with  human  beings,  that  mul- 

visitation  must  descend.  **  Alas !  who  shall  titudes  perish  during  the  vopge;  if  he  sur- 

live  when  God  doeth  this  V*  vives  the  passage,  he  is  landed  in  the  West 

To  enumerate  the  individual  instances  of  Indies,  exposed  for  sale  like  a  beast,  inspect- 
oruelty  and  oppression  which  have  already  ed,  handled  and  exercised  before  the  buyers, 
occurred  in  the  ne^ous  traffic  and  oppres-  life  an  ox  or  a  horse ;  he  is  purchased,  urged 
aive  bondage  of  the  West  Indian  Slavery,  by  a  slave-driver  with  a  whip,  to  the  field  of 
would  require  volumes.  Indeed,  volumes,  labour;  and  there  no  particle  of  the  man  is 
already  filled  to  surfeiting,  are  before  the  suffered  to  escape  the  horrid  machinery  of 
public,  and  the  very  reading  of  only  extracts  slavery.  Muscles,  sinews,  blood,  bones,  yea 
from  these  harrows  up  the  soul;  to  read  the  spirit,  body  and  soul,  all  enchained  in  bond- 
whole,  would  be  a  task  upon  which  few  age,  are  wasted  at  the  pleasure  of  a  master, 
ought  to  venture ;  for  the  disgusting  and  dis-  whose  tender  mercies  are  cruel.  He  beholds 
graceful  matters  with  which  they  necessarily  his  children,  but  slavery  is  there  also ;  and 
abound,  are  too  much  for  hundreds,  whose  the  intolerable  anguish  of  despair  seizes  upon 
Denies  are  delicate  and  ought  not  to  be  thus  his  soul,  for  these  to  the  latest  generation  are 
unstrung.  Even  in  the  bosoms  of  pious  and  slaves !  O  Lord  1  can  these  be  the  acts  of 
devout  men,  a  holy  indignation  at  the  atro-  men? 

city  of  those  oppressors  takes  precedence        The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is,  the  ex- 

of  every  other  feeling ;   and  thousands  of  istence  of  slavery  within  the  British  domi- 

honourable  Britons  feel  so  greatly  ashamed  nions  is  a  national  disgrace ;  the  continuance 

of  the  actors  in  slavery,  that  they  hold  them-  of  slavery  is  a  national  crime,  and  will  bring 

selves  disgraced  by  their  national  affinity.  upon  Great  Britain  national  judgments:  it 

During  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  calculated  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  Briton  to  exert 

that  more  than  forty-five  thousand  human  his  utmost  powers,  in  order  to  remove  this 

beings  have  been   immolated    upon    the  crying  evil,  and  thereby  avert  these  judg. 

bloody  altar  of  tliis  modem  Moloch,  and  ments.  Applications  to  the  legislative  bodies 

the  sacrifices  daily  made  add  incessantly  to  of  this  realm,  in  a  firm,  yet  respectful  tone, 

the  number  of  victims.    To  these  wide-  ought  instantly  and  universally  to  be  resorted 

wasting  murders,  every  man  who  does  not  to,  and  persevered  in  unremitingly,  until  this 

lift  up  his  voice  against  the  murderers,  be-  is  accomplished, 
comes  a  party ;  thus  national  crimes  bring  Wm.  Coldwell. 

down  nationsd  judgments,  and,  amidst'these.         King  SquarCy  June,  23,  1831. 
who  can  count  upon  his  individual  escape?  . 

If  means  are  within  our  reach,  whereby  we 

may  counteract  these  gross  enormities,  it  be-  the  genuine  philosopher. 

comes  every  Briton  to  stand  forth  boldly,  and  did         xr 

use  these  means  to  the  utmost  of  his  ablility,  ^^  ***  ^^'^'  ^*^'*^* 

with  the  greatest  promptitude;  and  as  unity  .» with  aspect  mIM,  and  elevated  eye, 

is  strength,  to  unite  himself  with  as  many  as  Behold  him  seated  on  a  moant  serene, 

are  lik^minded,  that  they  may  pnasent  a  i^Z'l^JSTci'^^i-^^n'drXU'^ ' 

formidable  front  to  the  adversary,  and  cany,  fLike  harmless  thunders  breaking  at  his  feet) 

by  unanimous  efibrts,  the  complete  emanci-  5**Ju1  ***■  P**y»  °"'  *»»P»Jr  his  peace. 

•',.  «  1    '      •      *uJr 1^-.*         e  Barth's  irenaine  sons,  the  sceptred  and  the  slave, 

pation  of  every   slave    m    the    colonies  of  Amlnrfldmobl  awinderln/berdl  heseea, 

Britain.  Bewildered  in  the  vale,  in  all  unlike  I 

A  system  of  intolerance  and  tyranny,  nn-  ^ll^lZ^^^^^il^SHnlfZ  ?.gin^ 
paralleled  m  history,  and  at  war  with  every  Dr.  Todho.  ■ 

principle  of  right,  of  reason,  and  of  religion,  """ 

pervades  the  whole  machine  of  slavery.    It  Some  few  mouldering  fragments,  partly  hid 

commences  with  robbery,  man-stealing,  and  by  wild  briars  and  thoms,  and  partly  covered 

craelty,  and  these  enter  into  the  details  of  with  upturned  mounds  ih>m  the  plough,  yet 

this  horrible  durance,  even  to  the  minutest  remained,  which,  two  centuries  before,  were 

points,  from  the  moment  of  the  first  theft,  parts  of  the  ancestral  mansion  of  the  cele- 

until  death  releases  the  captive  from  his  brated  but  unfortunate  Earl  of  Derby,  who 

'  chains ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for  the  slave,  sufiered  the  penalty  of  death  in  1651,  U>r  pro- 
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daimhig  Charles  II.  Over  these  remains  of  in  that  celebrated  seminary,  he  was  elected 
worldly  splendour,  the  youthful  hero  of  my  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and,  in 
tale  was  in  the  habit  of  wandering,  before  he    the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  took  the 

entered  his  teens,  and,  as  he  surveyed  the  degree  of  M.A. 

ruins  which  man  and  time  had  made,  a  On  returning  one  evening  from  a  lonely' 
silent  tear  would  ever  and  anon  steal  down  stroll  by  the  side  of  the  meandering  Isis, 
his  rosy  cheek,  while  he  tiiought  of  those  conversing  with  men  of  other  days  through 
from  whom  in  a  long  line  he  had  descended,    their  works,  which  time  had  spared,  his  ser- 

and  felt  the  import  of  Johnson's  touching  vant  delivered  to  him  a  letter,  b^ng  his 

lines—  address,  on  one  comer  of  which  *'  speed'' 

"WeRlthheap«donwealth,iiortrutbnor«afetybay«j  ^^od  conspicuous.    He  hastily  tore  it  open. 

The  danir^rs  gather  at  the  treasure!  rise.  and  soon  learned,  that  his  instant  return 

?n5.tte.tobTk;i?h,''irdrd3':''  tome  y^  indisp^ble     His  fether  had 

When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword,  been  suddenly  seized  With  fever,  and  his  life 

How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord:  was  then  despaired  of.    Filial  aflfection. 

Low  lurks  the  hind  beneath  the  reach  of  pow'r*  «u«„«  ^-^«..  ^*t-H-  ^.^^ia^^*' •  n  I 

And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  In  the  tow'r.  above  every  Other  consideraUon,  influenced 

Untouched  his  cottage,  and  his.  slumbers  sound,  him,  and,  throwing  himself  into  a  chaise,  he 

Tiough  confiscation  s  vultures  hover  round."  ^^g  driven  off  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  hours 

The  tears,  however,  thus  early  shed  by  was  set  down  at  tne  door  of  his  parental 

Alphonso,  were  not  those  of  regret,  but  of  residence.    With   breathless   anxiety,    he 

sympathy.    Already  his  mind  had   been  inquired  of  the  servant  who  opened  the 

better  instructed ;  a  principle  of  a  loftier  door  to  him,  concerning  his  father.    The 

nature  than  the  honours  of  a  titled  ancestry  extent  of  his  danger,  and  the  degree  of  af- 

Gould  impart,  had  been  impressed  there.  fection  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  servants, 

His  father,  at  the  period  of  his  birth,  were  powerfully  evidenced  by  a  silent  but 
enjoyed  a  princely  fortune,  and  resided  in  a  significant  shake  of  the  head,  while  a  flood 
mansion,  such  as  a  less  unfortunate  king  than  of  tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  the  old 
the  exiled  Charles  might  have  been  proud  domestic,  to  the  total  prevention  of  utter- 
to  possess.    Alphonso  was  the  only  surviy-  ance. 

ing  child  of  his  parents :  several  children  Alphonso  required  no  more  information, 
had  preceded  him,  but  when  the  fair  buds  He  ascended  the  stairs  as  though  his  ethereal 
of  nature  were  just  breathing  forth  into  at-  part  had  been  so  strengthened  as  to  super- 
tractive  flowers,  they  drooped,  as  if  a  worm  sede  the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  his 
lay  concealed  in  the  core  of  their  being,  material  powers.  He  entered  an  ante- 
and  died  away.  That  he  should  therefore  chamber  near  that  in  which  his  parent  lay, 
engage  the  whole  attention  of  his  parents,  and  was  instantly  announced.  As  he  en- 
naturally  afi*ectionate>  is  not  surprising ;  and  tered  the  chamber  of  death,  his  eye  fell  on 
they  beheld  in  the  boy  a  thousand  charms,  the  withered  countenance  of  his  beloved 
which  others  might  not  immediately  have  fether ;  the  struggle  was  nearly  over — his 
discovered.  His  face  indeed  was  not  hand-  eye  brightened  for  a  moment  as  Alphonso 
some,  but  it  was  open  as  the  morning.  It  leaned  over  the  bed.  The  good  old  man 
bore  the  impress  of  masculine  energy,  rather  blessed  his  son — ^his  enervatchi  grasp  let  go 
than  the  soft  attractive  glow  or  infant  loveli-  the  hand  which  he  had  taken^a  gentle  sigh 
ness.  He  was  the  last,  too,  of  a  long,  an  only  escaped  him,  and  he  was  not — for  God 
honourable  line,  and  the  heir  to  extensive  took  him. 

possessions.     In  him  the  hopes,  tlierefore,        Another  moment  elapsed,  and  the  arms 

and  the  honours  of  his  father  s  house  were  of  his  widowed  mother  were  thrown  half 

deposited.  franticly  around  his    neck.     His  manly 

What  improvement  he  might  have  made  frame  supported  her,  while,  with  subdued 
of  his  superior  advantages,  during  his  early  feelings,  he  whispered  in  soothing  accents, 
years,  I  am  not  able  to  declare.  All  I  *'  My  mother,  let  us  not  sorrow  like  those 
know  is,  that  if  the  best  masters  that  could  who  have  no  hope.  Remember  who  hath 
he  furnished,  and  the  utmost  care  and  at-  said, '  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
tention  which  attendants  could  yield,  availed  Lord.'  He  who  lately  was  dear  to  us  on 
any  thing,  he  must  have  profited  greatly,  earth,  is  now  dear  to  us  in  heaven, '  for,  to 
As  soon,  however,  as  his  preparatory  studies  be  absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  present 
were  completed,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  with  the  Lord.'"  This  was  not  the  Ian- 
school;  here,  the  talents  with  which  nature  guage  of  heartless  insensibility,  or  apathetic 
had  endowed  him,  shone  forth  with  attract-  mdifierence.  Oh  no !  he  felt  the  bereave- 
ive  lustre,  while  his  assiduity  gained  for  him  ment  as  a  man,  but  he  bowed  as  a  Chris- 
honourable  distinction  among  the  scholars  tian  to  His  decree,  who  *'  doeth  according 
of  his  day.  After  a  residence  of  a  few  years  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among 
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the  inhabitants  of  eaitby  while  none  can 
stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  ium,  what  dost 
tboa?" 

Yean  passed  on,  and  the  heir  of  ■ 

house  become  its  possessor.  The  playful- 
ness of  the  sportive  Alphooso  had  softened 
down  into  oie  staid,  but  still  cheerful  Mr. 
SC  Belmont.  The  grief  which  the  deadi  of 
his  &ther  occasioned,  had  long  since  passed 
away.  He  had  for  years  been  united  to  the 
object  of  his  early  attachment^  who,  in  all 
that  was  amiable  and  good,  was  the  com- 
plete counterpart  of  himself,  and  already 
nad  been  made  more  happy,  if  addition  to 
such  bliss  was  possible^  m  the  possession  of 
two  lovely  children. 

William  Henry,  his  first-born,  looked  the 
prototype  of  his  grandfiither,  after  whom  he 
was  cidled ;  while  all  the  beauty,  intelligence, 
and  mildness  of  female  loveliness,  beamed 
in  the  laughing  eye  of  the  charming  Urina, 
the  namnake  of  her  mother.  Such  a  com- 
bination of  blessings  now  clustered  around 
Mr.  St.  Belmont,  that  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  danger  existed,  lest  the  sentiment 
of  the  dweller  of  Uz  might  be  employed  by 
him,  **  I  shall  die  in  my  nest,  and  I  shaU 
multiply  my  days  as  the  sand  ;^  but  this  waa 
not  pMermitted.  Sudden  as  the  destructive 
earthquake,  which  not  unfrequently  yawns 
while  the  summer  sun  is  beautiful  and  the 
skies  seiene,  afflictions  came  upon  him. 
His  aged  mother  fell  unexpectedly  beneath 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  was  borne  to  the 
silent  dwelling-place  of  her  forefathers. 

It  was  about  this  period,  that  my  ac* 
quaintance  with  Mr.  St.  Belmont  com- 
menced, and  never  will  the  moment  or 
manner  be  blotted  firom  my  memory.  It 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  one  of 
those  sunny  spots  in  the  dark  circumference 
of  my  existence,  to  which  I  have  looked, 
and  shall  look  back  with  delight,  while 
every  fresh  contemplation  of  it  will,  in 
imagination,  roll  bacx  the  lapsed  periods  of 
mortality,  and  place  me  again  on  the  en- 
chanting spot,  and  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
St.  Belmont. 

There  are,  in  providence,  labyrinths,  such 
as  the  unassisted  powers  of  man  cannot 
explore,  amidst  whose  mazes,  mere  human 
wisdom  is  utterly  bewildered.  Its  turns 
and  windings,  however,  may  be  tracked 
with  comparative  ease,  if  we  take  hold  of 
and  retain  the  clue  with  which  we  are  fur- 
nbhed,  as  Daedalus  did  of  the  web  by  which 
he  ex[dored  the  labyrinth  of  Crete.  In  one 
of  those  unexpected  changes  to  which  the 
affairs  of  man  are  sulnected,  ray  place  of 
resklence  waa  changed  from  the  north,  to 
one  of  the  southern  counties  of  our  island. 
I  had  fixed  my  tent  but  a  £sw  weeks,  when 


I  became  desirous  to  reconnoitre  the  vicinity 
of  my  abode.  Turn  which  way  I  might,  I 
was  furnished  by  nature  with  landwapes 
^rich  and  various.''  Therefore,  in  my 
almost  first  ramble,  I  was  Jed  by  careless- 
ness,  rather  than  directed  by  choice.  It 
was  a  fine  evening  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, when  I  walked  forth,  aiiKi,  possessing 
in  my  constitution  a  considerable  quantum 
of  the  recluse,  it  might  have  been  that  the 
indefinable  but  inherent  disposition  of  my 
nature  led  me  to  saunter  to  a  point  which, 
because  of  its  retired  situation,  was  the  less 
likely  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  mere  pleasure- 
takers. 

I  was  sauntering  beside  an  arm  of  the 
romantic  river  Avon,  on  the  borders  of 
which  a  fine  copse  flourished  with  more  than 

Ktic  beauty ;  while  here  and  there  several 
e  oak  and  beech  trees  threw  their  majes- 
tic limbs  abroad,  as  if,  in  voiceless  but  im- 
pressive action,  to  declare  their  right  of 
dominion.  Their  dark  shadows  were  pleas- 
ingly intermingled  with  the  gorgeous  bright 
ness  of  a  ^t-setting  sun  ;  and  pow^riyiy 
impressed  the  mind  by  the  emolematic^ 
teaching  of  the  lights  and  shades  which  exist 
m  earthly  afiairs.  My  thoughts  had  just 
entered  the  arcanum  of  the  moralist's  enjoy- 
ment, when  my  ear  was  suddenly  struck 
upon  by  some  pleasing,  but  indistinct  sounds^ 
wnich  evidently  proceeded  from  the  thicket 
by  which  my  path  was  skirted.  A  soft 
music-like  edio  followed  the  tones,  and 
seemed  to  reverberate  firom  the  surfiice  of 
the  stream  which  wound  round  one  aid  of 
the  copse.  My  curiosity  was  excit^  and, 
listening,  I  soon  very  distinctly  heard  a 
human  voice,  reading  or  reciting,  I  knew 
not  which,  with  a  cla»ic  elegance  which  is 
better  conceived  than  described,  the  fol- 
lowing nervous  passage  fiom  the  ''Night 
ThoughU''  of  Young  :-* 

"  Happy  day,  that  breaks  oar  tkaia  I 
That  manuinjtt ;  that  calls  from  exile  home. 
That  leads  to  nature's  great  metropolis, 
And  readniKs  as,  throag b  the  f  aardian  hand 
Of  elder  brother,  to  our  Father's  throne. 
Who  hears  oar  Advocate,  and*  throngh  his  wounds 
Beholding  man,  allows  that  tender  name. 
'TIS  this  makes  christian  triampb  a  eoaMDaad ; 
'Tis  this  makes  Joy  a  duty  to  be  wise. 
'TIS  impious  in  a  good  man  to  be  sad." 

I  perceived,  by  the  sound,  that  the  person 
firom  whom  it  proceeded  advanced  towards 
me ;  and  from  the  pleasing  sensations  pro- 
duced upon  my  mind  bv  the  aianjier  of  the 
unknown  individual,  I  felt  interested  to 
kam  who  he  might  be.  The  tones  in 
which  the  lines  were  delivered  were  not 
melancholy,  and  yet  there  waa  a  soothing 
sadness  in  the  ^ence,  blended  with  a 
cheerfulness  of  expression,  which  weU  ac- 
corded  with  the  beautiful  lapgunyi  whkrfi 
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had  been  utteied,  and  assured  me  the  per- 
son could  feel  and  undentani^  as  well  as 
recite. 

At  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  spot  where  the  sounds  first  reached 
me,  there  was  an  opening  which  led  into 
branching  paths,  cut  in  the  thick  under- 
wood, forming  so  many  sylvan  piazzas  in 
various  directions.  As  these  were  evidently 
public  walks,  I  tuned  into  one  of  them, 
and  soon  perceived  the  person  by  whom  I 
had  been  ^cinated.  ne  was  habited  in 
deep  black,  and  was  of  the  most  gentle* 
manly  and  prepossessing  exterior.  As  near- 
ly as  I  then  could  judge,  he  was  somewhat 
turned*  of  forty.  His  countenance  wore  an 
attractive  smile  of  serious  serenity.  He  was 
intent  upon  the  volume  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  did  not  immediately  observe 
my  approach  ;  when  he  did,  however,  there 
was  a  nameless  suavity  in  his  manner,  an 
easy  nobleness  in  his  address,  which  at  once 
proclaimed  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar. 
A  few  common-place  observations  on  the 
fineness  of  the  evening,  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  other  equally  ordinary  subjects, 
dismi»ed  all  the  shyness  which,  in  the 
bustle  of  polite  life,  would  have  existed, 
until  a  finrmal  introduction  had  removed  it. 
Subjects  of  a  more  interesting  nature  soon 
engaged  our  attention,  and,  at  the  end  of 
nearly  an  hour,  I  dosed,  with  regret,  my 
first  meeting  with  Mr.  St  Belmont. 

Several  months  elapsed  from  this  period, 
daring  which  our  intimacy  was  so  fer  in- 
creased, as  to  have  grown  into  a  sort  of 
friendship.    We  met  frequently  in  our  fii- 
voarite  walk  as  summer  advanced,  and  an 
interchange  of  visits  had  also  been  enjoyed. 
Two  or  three  evenings  early  in  June  passed, 
and  I  had  not  met  him  in  his  accustomed 
haunt.    Fearing  that  indisposition  was  the 
cause,  I  strolled  towards  his  mansion,  when, 
just  as  I  entered  one  of  the  footpatlis  lead- 
ing to  the  hall-door,  I  saw  Mr.  St  Belmont's 
carriage  drive  up  hastily,  finom  which  he 
alighted.    I  was  turning  back,  but  he  per- 
ceived me,  and  despatched  a  servant  to  say, 
if  I  iiad  half  an  hour  to  spare,  my  company 
would  be  a  favour.  I  attended  immediately, 
and  as  I  entered  the  drawing-room  he  met 
me.    I  perceived  no  change  in  his  de- 
meanour or  expression,  while  with  a  cheei^ 
fid  smile  he  observed,  ^'I  have  another  evi- 
dence, sir,  of  the  uncertain  and  mutable 
nature  of  earthly  good.     This  time  last 
^veek  I  rose  the  possessor  of  a  fi^rtuoe  which 
appeared  inexhaustible,  but  it  has  made  to 
itself  wings,  and  fied  away.'' 

I  was  amaaed,  not  more  at  the  commi]t- 
pication  made,  than  at  the  maimer  in  whidi 
it  was  made.    He  appeared  no  more,  af- 


fected than  he  would  have  been  in  reciting 
a  tale  in  which  he  was  not  concerned.  I 
soon  learned,  that  an  extensive  mercantile 
speculation  in  which  he  had  engaged,  had 
recently  failed :  the  consequence  was,  that 
firom  a  fortune  of  a  princely  cast,  he  wes  re- 
duced to  a  mere  handsome  independence. 
He  had  just  returned  from  town,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  for  in  haste,  when  his  carriage 
drove  up  as  I  have  stated,  and  yet,  with  all 
the  calmness  of  genuine  philosophy,  he 
conversed  upon  the  wreck  of  his  property, 
the  reduction  of  his  establiehment,  die  put- 
ting down  of  his  carriage,  &c,,  as  if  the  mind 
had  never  been  thrown  out  of  its  happy 
equilibrium.  ^*  I  have  still,"  he  observed, 
'*  more  than  I  absolutely  require.  My 
vnfe  and  children  are  yet  spared  to  me^- 
my  boy  is  provided  for — my  paternal  abode 
is  still  left — my  health  is  unimpaired — Oh  I 
I  have  much  more  cause  for  contentment 
and  gratitude,  than  for  discontent  and  mur. 
muring.  I  will  enjoy  what  a  kind  Provi- 
dence has  spared,  rather  than  repine  at 
what  has  been  taken  away."  The  reduction 
which  he  had  resolved  upon  was  shorUy  after- 
wards made,  and,  as  if  no  change  had  been 
known,  all  things  moved  on  at Hall. 

William  Henry  St.  Belmont  had  chosen 
the  profession  of  arms,  and,  sometime  be. 
fore  the  failure  in  his  father's  possessions,  a 
commission  had  been  purchased  for  him  in 
_  regiment.    He  had  served   with 

honour,  and  had  obtained  promotion  before 
his  twenty-first  birth.day  anniversary,  in  the 
passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  as  well  as  in  the 
batUes  of  St.  Race  and  Toulouse.  Imme- 
diately after  the  convention  of  Paris  had 
been  signed,  the  young  warrior  returned  to 
his  family  for  a  shoit  period,  and  was  hailed, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Belmont,  with  those 
lively  and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of 
afifection  which  parents  only  can  give,  and 
which  absence  and  danger  seem  uncon- 
sciously to  increase:  nor  did  his  lovely 
sister,  whose  infant  charms  were  fast  ripen- 
ing into  womanhood,  remit  any  labour,  to 
prove  ''how  much  and  how  fervently  a 
sister  can  love." 

The  demon  of  war  again  burst  from  his 
lair,  and  sent  his  yell  of  misery  through  the 
world,  when  the  prisoner  of  £lba,  regardless 
of  the  solemn  contract  which  he  bad  made 
at  the  period  of  his  abdication,  like  some 
destructive  meteor  struck  out  of  its  orbit, 
appeared  again  in  the  French  capital. 
Wellington,  who  had  already  signalized 
himself  so  greatly,  and  gained  honour  and 
fortune  through  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  his 
fellows,  was  again  callc^l  to  lead  the  war- 
riors of  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  oth'^'^ 
connected  with  some  chosen  bands 
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own  country,  to  the  scene  of  mortal  strife,  ''Let  us  seek  assistance,''  he  added  ''my' 

to  crush  the  destroyer  of  nations,  and  wrest  friend,  in  this  time  of  trouble,  whence  only 

from  his  giant  grasp  the  sceptre  of  France,  it  can  be  obtained.**    We  knelt, — ^he  pray- 

Among  numbers  who  went  forth  in  the  ed ;  and  oh,  with  what  fervour  he  bowed 

"  pnde  of  their  gloiy,"  was  William  Henry  submissively  to  the  lacerating  stroke ;   and 

St.  Belmont ;  nor  did  a  nobler  figure,  or  a  rose  refreshed.  Eveiy  appearance  of  shrink- 

braver  heart,  grace  the  ranks  of  England,  ing  humanity  seemed  to  have  passed  away ; 

Ilie  field  of  conflict  was  entered,  where  he  was  indeed  himself  again,  nay,  more  than 

laurels  were  to  be  won,  or  death  was  to  be  himself.  I  thought,  as  I  gazed  upon  him,  of 

suffered.    The  western  bank  of  the  Sambre,  Anaxagoras,  who,  when  information  was 

and  the  positions  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Fras-  brought  him  of  the  death  of  a  beloved  son, 

nes,  had  already  been  the  scenes  of  conflict,  which  intelligence  it  was  supposed  would 

in  each  of  which  St  Belmont  was  engaged,  have  greatly  afflicted  him,  answered,  "I 

But  these,  together  with  the  contests  at  knew  that  lie  was  mortal."    But  how  supe- 

Bois  de  Bossa,  Ligny,  and  Genappe,  were  nor  was  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  St.  Belmont? 

only  £unt  preludes  to  the  memorable  day  of  his  was  not  the  philosophy  of  insensibility, 

the  18th,  tne  morning  of  which  broke  forth  but  of  resignation,  hence  submitting  himself 

in  awful  tempest,  as  if  nature  herself  mourn-  to  Him,  who  is  "  righteous  in  all  his  ways, 

ed  at  the  approaching  slaughter  of  thousands  and  holy  in  all  his  works,"  he  responded  the 

who  on  that  day  would  drench  with  blood  language  and  followed  the  conduct  of  David, 

the  plains  of  Waterioo.    The  triumph  was  — *'  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  re. 

decisive  and  glorious,  but  the  price  at  which  turn  to  me.'* 

it  was  purchased  was  exorbitant  indeed.  Some  time  before  William  had  left  his 

both  in  its  nature  and  extent.  The  advocates  lather's  house,  to  unite  himself  to  the  army, 

of  war  may  dwell  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  he  had  received  a  visit  from  an  old  school, 

honour  which  has  accrued  from  it  to  our  fellow.     He  was  of  titled  parentage,  and 

country,  but  (audi  alteram  partem)  what  about  the  same  age  with  St  Belmont    At 

thousands  of  brave  men  were  torn  from  their  college,  the  pursuits  of  the  young  men  had 

peaceful  homes,  to  meet  the  bands  of  their  been  similar :   there  they  often  met,  and 

unoffended  and  unoffending  fellow>men,  to  there  laid  their  plans  for  future  life,  without 

hack  and  be  hacked,  to  mangle  and  be  once  calculating  upon  the  variety  of  circum- 

mangled  I  stances  which  might  arise  to  demolish  their 

*'  How  many  motbcn  hare  bewailed  their  •ont  t  air.built  castles.     A  close  intimacy  of  some 

Mow  many  widows  weeped  their  hiubandt  elain  ♦'•  yeare'  standing  had  endeared  them  to  each 

I  was  at Hall  on  the  day  the  other,  and,  like  many  attachments  formed 

despatches   arrived,    which    furnished  an  betwixt  the  masculine  gender,  in  youth,  it 

account  of  the  victory,  to  which  a  partial  was  pronounced  by  each  to  be  of  an  indis- 

return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  was  ap-  soluble  character. 

pended.  Mr.  St  Belmont  and  myself  were  Reginald  Werner  was  of  highly  fruscina« 
alone  in  the  library  when  the  packet  was  ting  manners ;  his  countenance  was  interest- 
received.  I  observed  that  he  opened  it  ing  and  manly,  while  his  whole  figure  was 
in  his  usual  deliberate  manner,  and,  as  he  such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  recommend 
did  so,  I  felt  only  less  concerned  than  he  itself  to  the  female  part  of  society.  Nor  were 
possibly  could,  respecting  its  contents.  He  all  the  embellishments  of  Werner  only  of  a 
had  scanned  over  the  brief  account  which  was  showy  or  mere  external  order.  His  mind 
^iven  of  the  success  that  had  attended  the  was  finely  strung,  and  highly  cultivated.  To 
allied  armies,  and  then  turned  with  a  sigh  to  whatever  object  he  directed  his  energies,  he 
the  list  of  the  brave  fellows  who  had  fallen  relaxed  not  in  his  endeavours,  until  he  had 
in  the  contest ;  among  the  number  was  his  attained  to  its  possession,  while  the  ardent 
only,  his  beloved  son !  I  perceived  at  that  temperament  of  his  nature  allowed  no 
moment  all  the  frither  kindle  in  his  eye,  bounds  to  be  placed  to  the  gratification  of 
and  then  a  paleness,  more  terrible  than  his  wishes.  He  saw  the  beautiful  sister  of 
death,  coverea  his  face — "My  boy,  my  his  friend,  the  lovely  Urina,  and  passion 
William,"  he  observed,  "  is  no  more !  but,''  took  immediate  and  full  possession  of  his 

he  added,  and  he  pressed  his  forehead  as  he     soul.    He  prolonged  his  stay  at Hall, 

spoke,  "  shall  a  living  man  complain  ?   Oh  fixed  a  period  for  his  departure,  and  then 

no  !  Thy  will  be  done."    He  seemed  to  again  appointed  another.    Every  day,  and 

struggle  awhile  with  his  feelings,  and  then  every  interview,  only  tended  to  rivet  more 

continued  in  the  language  of  the  poet—  effectually  the  chains  by  which  he  was 

«•  Good  when  be  ffivei,  lapremeiy  good,  bound.    He  loved  not  alone,  however—- 

Nor  ie»  whenTie  denie. :  Urina  felt  an  affection  equal  to  his  own. 

Ben  crosiei  from  his  tov'relfn  hand,  aii.i                    *         ^vlij^ 

Are  bieesingt  in  ditguite.'^  All  the  Circumstances  which  led  to  a  mur 
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Cual  undeistanding,  and  formal  engagemeot 
between  them,  are  not  necessary  to  be  de- 
tailed ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that,  before 
young  St.  Belmont  departed  for  his  regi- 
ment, he  was  allowed  to  look  forward  to  a 
not  very  remote  period,  when  he  should  be 
allowed  to  address  Werner  as  a  brother. 
But,  ah !  he  had  mistaken  his  character,  and 
Werner,  perhaps,  had  mistaken  his  own. 
The  beauty  and  intelligence  of  Urina  St. 
Belmont  would  have  been  sufficient  to  lead 
captive  any  heart,  although  poverty  had 
been  her  only  inheritance ;  but  the  vast  pos- 
sessions of  her  father,  and  the  magnificent 
fortune  which  it  was  known  she  would  re- 
ceive as  a  marriage  dowry,  rendered  her 
superlatively  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  Werner. 

A  few  months  had  passed,  since  Werner 
had  left  ■  Hall,  during  which  period  he 
had  freely  mingled  with  the  fashionable  and 
the  dissolute,  by  which  the  worst  passions  of 
his  nature  were  fostered;  aud,  like  plants  of 
hasty  growth,  they  sprang  up  in  foul  cor- 
raption:  when  news  reached  him  of  the 
loss  Mr.  St.  Belmoot  had  sustained  in 
bis  property,  from  which  circumstance  he 
was  aware  the  expected  fortune  of  Urina 
would  be  seriously  affected.  This  intelli- 
gence produced  a  considerable  change  in 
his  feelings  towards  the  lady;  still  he  loved 
her,  or  imagined  he  did,  and  the  thought  of 
giving  her  up  had  not  once  entered  his 
mind.  It  is  true,  an  intimacy  of  too  ten- 
der a  nature  had,  during  his  absence  from 
• — -  Hall,  commenced  between  himself 
and  an  ^^honourable"  Miss;  and  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  loss  of  property 
and  absence  from  the  object  of  his  first  pas- 
sion, tended,  no  doubt,  to  produce  feelings 
in  his  mind  not  precisely  understood  by 
himself. 

Once  more  he  visited  —  Hall :  the 
sight  of  his  betrothed,  lovely  in  innocence 
revived  all  the  dying  passion  of  his  soul ; 
for  a  time  it  ruled  with  uncontrollable  sway. 
But  when  he  learned  certainly,  what  report 
had  brought  to  him,  the  considerable  shock 
which  the  affairs  of  Mr.  St.  Belmont  had 
received,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that 
more  than  a  few  thousands  could  be  re- 
ceived with  Urina,  his  views  were  changed. 
The  wealthy  ^^hanourabW  stood  in  his 
mind's  eye,  who,  if  she  did  not  possess 
^e  subduing  charms  which  nature  threw 
around  Urina,  possessed  the  charms  of 
ton :  interest  and  passion  were  at  war : — had 
one  spark  of  pure  afiection  possessed  his 
craven  soul,  the  point  had  soon  and  ho- 
noQiably  been  decided ;  but  he  had  mistaken 
'nature's  wildest  passion  for  love,  and  there 
^  split.  The  remnant  of  honest  feeling 
which  he  possessed,  held  him  a  moment, 
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but  at  length  he  crushed  it;  and,  with 
Shakspeare's  Richard,  he  determined, 

*'  Since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain  I' 

and  he  did  prove  a  villain !  So  fully  had 
he  possessed  himself  of  the  heart  of  the 
unsuspecting  Urina,  and  so  deeply  had  he 
imbibed  the  diabolical  arts  of  feshion. 
able  life,  that  in  an  unhappy  hour  he  tri- 
umphed over  innocence  and  virtue;  and 
then,  robber-like,  with  all  the  demon  of 
seduction  in  his  spirit,  deserted  her. 

The  crime,  however,  was  known  only  to 
themselves.  Werner  left  the  victim  of  his 
baseness,  and,  in  the  smiles  of  the  wealthy 
^*  honourable,'*  forgot — ^no,  he  could  not 
forget— but  succeeded  in  lulling  for  a  while 
the  clammerings  of  conscience,  and  strove 
to  forget  the  beautiful,  the  injured  Urina. 
But  the  eye  of  Him  who  never  sleeps  had 
marked  his  conduct,  and  blasted  his  pro- 
ject. He  allowed  him  indeed  to  possess 
the  object  of  his  sordid  and  despicable 
mind,  and  cursed  him  in  its  possession. 

Eight  months  only  had  passed  since  the 
crushing  intelligence  of  young  St.  Belmont's 
death  had  been  received,  when  the  public 
prints  announced  the  marriage  of  Reginald 
Werner  to  the  Honourable  Miss  - 
Mr.  St.  Belmont  saw,  but  could  not  give 
credence  to  it.  Too  soon,  however,  *'  con- 
firmation strong  as  holy  writ'*  was  received 
by  him  of  the  fact.  An  action  for  breach 
of  promise  might  have  been  instituted  against 
him,  and  damages  to  a  considerable  amount 
have  been  recovered,  but  tlie  father  of  Urina 
scorned  such  revenge,  and  would  not  that  his 
daughter's  name  should  be  handed  round 
the  world,  '^  a  theme  for  fools  to  prate  on." 
Denouncing  him  as  a  villain,  he  left  him 
to  the  lacerations  of  his  own  guilty  mind, 
and  to  the  justice  of  Him  who  hath  said, 
"  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay." 

Here  again  I  beheld  and  admired  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  St.  Belmont.  I  saw  his 
noble  soul  rise  above  this  fi-esh  affliction.  It 
yielded  for  a  moment  to  the  pressure,  and 
then,  with  superhuman  elasticity,  rose  to  its 
usual  equanimity.  His  principal  concern 
now  was  in  what  way  he  should  disclose 
the  baseness  of  Werner  to  Urina.  To  hide 
it  altogether  was  of  course  impossible ;  but 
how  to  conceal  it  for  a  little  time,  so  as 
gradually  to  prepare  her  mind  for  it,  was 
difficult  to  devise.  No  suspicion  had  ever 
entered  the  mind  of  the  afiectionate  Either, 
of  the  irreparable  injury  which  the  villain, 
soul'd  Werner  had  inflicted  upon  his  child. 
Her  recent  love  of  solitude,  and  almost  in- 
cessant tears,  had  been  imputed  to  other 
causes — the  indifference  Werner  had  mani- 
fested, and  the  death  of  her  brother. 
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Suspicion,  and  especially  io  a&irs  of 
lo^e,  18  sharp-sighted.  Miss  Sl  Bdmont 
proved  it  so.  Her  £itber  had,  by  gentle 
and  far-fetched  hints,  been  endeavouring  to 
prepare  her  for  ail  the  dreadfol  tale.  He  had 
not  proceeded  &r,  when  the  ^  horrible  truth** 
broke  in  upon  her.  **  Werner  is  hke  V  she 
shrieked  out,  and  fell  feinting  into  her 
Other's  arms.  Delirium  followed ;  and,  for 
a  while,  her  life  vras  despaired  of.  A  few 
weeks  elapsed  and  she  slowly  recovered. 
But  shame  and  confosion  covered  her.  Her 
secret  yet  remained  in  her  own  bosom ;  but 
it  could  not  always  be  hid,  and,  as  she  looked 
tremblingly  into  the  future,  melaudioly  fixed 
his  black  impress  on  her.  To  divert  her 
mind  from  what  her  parents  supposed  to 
be  the  results  exclusively  of  blighted  affeo* 
tion,  they  advised  her  to  visit  a  firiend  at  a 
few  miles'  distance.  She  was  now  altoge* 
tlier  a  passive  thing,  and  tiierefore,  follow- 
ing tlie  wishes  of  those  whose  happiness 
was  more  dear  to  her  than  her  own  exist- 
ence, she  consented,  and  went.  The  infor- 
mation which  the  parents  received  eveiy 
day,  during  the  first  week  of  her  absence, 
was  so  favourable  as  to  lead  them  to  in- 
dulge the  pleasing  hope  that  their  drooping 
flower  might  yet  revive,  and  be  spared  to 
bless  Ihem. 

Mr.  St.  B^mont  had  for  some  time  dis- 
continued his  walks  in  the  copse  where  we 
first  met:  now  he  resumed  them.  He  looked 
forward  with  pleasing  anticipations  of  enjoy- 
ing life,  while  it  might  be  continued,  in  the 
endeared  society  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 
He  was  sauntering  one  evening  with  his 
only  companion,  a  book,  by  which  his  mind 
was  so  folly  engprossed,  that  he  wandered 
further  and  longer  than  he  bad  intended, 
and  therefore,  on  perceiving  it,  turned  in- 
stantly towards  home.  The  broad  shadows 
of  evening  already  gave  to  the  surrounding 
scenery  a  sort  of  indistinctness,  which  might 
easily  lead  the  mind  to  imagine  the  exist* 
ence  of  moving  beings  among  the  waving 
saplings.  Mr.  St.  Belmont  bad  more  than 
once  stopped,  influenced  by  such  deception. 
Again  he  stopped,  and  i^n  passed  on, 
smiling  at  the  optical  illusion  of  which  he 
was  the  subject. 

At  length  he  saw,  or  thought  be  saw,  a 
figure  glide,  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind, 
past  the  end  of  the  avenue  in  which  he  was. 
He  hasted  forward,  to  be  satisfied.  The  ol>* 
ject,  if  an  object  it  was,  had  disappeared ; 
he  supposed  he  had  again  been  mistaken, 
and  again  walked  slowly.  In  another  mo- 
ment it  passed  from  behind  a  clump  of 
trees;  and  he  became  convinced  that  he 
was  not  deceived.  The  figure  was  of  female 
form.    The  dark  drapery,  in  which  it  was 


arrayed,  floated  in  the  light  air  which  its 
speed  occasKNied.  Presently  he  lost  sight 
of  it  again ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  more,  a 
loud  shriek,  and  a  splashing  noise  in  the 
river,  alarmed  him  for  the  safety  of  the  un- 
known being;  with  increased  haste,  be 
poshed  to  the  spot,  and  perceived  a  part  of 
the  head-dress  of  the  object  of  his  puisuit, 
resting  on  the  water.  He  waited  not  to 
seek  for  assistance,  but,  plunging  into  the 
stream,  soon  raided  the  apparently  lifeless 
body,  and  bore  it  to  the  shore;  when,  O 
dreadfol !  he  discovered,  with  feelings  wtuch 
attempted  description  would  disgrace,  his 
own  daughter !  He  again  caught  her  in  bis 
arms,  and  carried  her  immediately  home^ 
£veiy  required  assistance  was  soon  obtained, 
and  the  unfortunate  Urina  recovered — and 
then,  fe^ng  that  life  would  not  long  conti- 
nue, the  dreadful  secret  of  her  situation  was 
revealed. 

Oh  I  if  the  abandoned  in  vice,  the  con- 
firmed debauchee,  could  have  witnessed  the 
scene  which  followed,  it  would  surely  have 
been  a  lesson  to  theic  souls  of  sovereign  use, 
such  as  would  have  led  them  to  detest  their 
own  villanies,  and  to  have  changed  their 
seductive  smiles  for  tears  of  bitter  remorse, 
nor  longer  have  allowed  themselves  to  cheat 
themselves  into  the  darkest  deeds  of  vice 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  by  era- 
ploying  the  mild  term  of  gallantry,  to  gloss 
over  acts  at  which  angete  might  weep,  if 
angels  had  tears  to  shed. 

The  departure  of  Urina  from  the  house 
of  her  friends  was  unknown  to  them.  The 
horrors  of  her  mind  had  possessed  her  spirit 
with  fetal  energy,  and  gave  to  her  physical 
povrers  unusual  strength.  Without  know- 
mg  what  her  own  purpose  w»s,  she  fled,  she 
knew  not  whither,  until  she  had  gained  the 
side  of  the  river  into  which  she  instantly 
plunged,  and  firom  whence  her  father  had 
naopily  rescued  her. 

Mr.  St.  Belmont  bent  over  his  child,  and 
blessed  her:  but  no  fearful  imprecation 
trembled  on  his  lips  on  the  author  of  her 
ruin;  he  rather  shrunk  from  the  awful  pros- 
pect which  opened  before  him,  of  intermina- 
ble misery.  The  duration  of  Urina's  sor- 
rows was  brief:  at  the  end  of  two  short 
weeks,  her  recently  fair  and  beautiful  fona 
was  an  inanimate  mass  of  corruptible  mat- 
ter, her  bright  eye  shot  forth  its  fires  oo 
more,  the  melody  of  her  voice  was  hushed 
in  the  silence  of  death;  the  dusky  tomb 
closed  upon,  and  hid  her  for  ever  from  the 
world.  But  before  her  spirit  took  its  flight 
to  the  invisible  state,  her  humble  soul  was 
prostrate  before  the  cross  of  reconciliation; 
and  while,  by  faith,  fleeing  to  the  Jaope  set 
before  her  in  the  goi^pel,  the  peace  of  par« 
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doD  fook  possenkn  of  herfaosoiBy  andy  with 
the  alrangth  of  a  roartyi^s  confidence  abe 
eidaimed,  as  she  entered  the  vaUej  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  **l  fear  no  eifil.  Thanks 
be  unto  God  who  giveth  me  the  vktarfy 
through  oor  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^ 

Mr.  St.  Belmont  was  now  ready  to  e»* 
daim  with  the  troubled  patriarch,  <'lf  I  am 
bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved  ;^ 
still  no  muimer  escaped  his  lips ;  the  steady 
flame  of  endniance  flickered  not  in  his  ez- 
perieooe.  His  eye  lost  none  of  its  bright, 
ness;  the  tcan  vAiMi  he  shed,  and  some 
tears  did  escape  him,  seemed  to  wash  away 
e?ery  obsenriBg  film,  which  former  unmixed 
happmcss  and  prosperity  had  created.  He 
looked  out  with  a  keenness  of  Yisioo^  be* 
fore  unknown  to  himself,  and  beheld  akea^ 
things  which  are  eternal : 

"  Tbe  in^»R)le  appeared  In  liffht, 
And  God  was  Mtn  by  mortal  eye.** 

One  only  remainiDg  tie,  bound  him  to^ 
earth,  and  that  he  felt  might  soon  be  snap- 
ped asunder.  The  partner  of  his  joys,  and 
me  sharer  of  his  griefb,  she  who  had  been 
to  him  an  ^  help  meet**  indeed,  yet  remain- 
ed. On  no  one  occasion  had  she  caused  a 
throb  of  pain  to  pass  through  bis  heart. 
The  afibctioii  of  their  youth  had  strength- 
ened with  their  age,  and  now  they  seemed 
as  if  they  should  go  down  together  to  the 
rest  of  tiie  grave.  But  infallible  Wisdom 
had  decreed  it  otherwise.  One  more  trial 
was  to  be  endured  by  the  bereaved  fiither 
and  affectionate  husband,  and  fhal  was  to  be 

The  health  of  Mrs.  St.  Belmont,  which 
repeated  shocks  had  oonsideraUy  impaired, 
seemed  for  a  time  to  rally,  and  she  was  ad- 
iQsed  bj  her  medical  attendtants  to  take 
some  moderate  enercise  on  horseback,  a 
mode  of  travelling  of  which  she  was  re- 
auukable  fond.  She  had  been  ceYebrated 
for  the  ease  and  gracefalness  with  which  she 
sat  the  most  spirited  animal.  It  was  judged 
proper,  however,  on  the  present  occasion, 
that  one  of  gentler  mettle  tnan  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  managing  should  be  furnish* 
ed  her.  All  things  were  arranged,  and  she 
set  off  one  morning,  with  more  than  usual 
spirit,  while  Mr.  St.  Belmont  rode  by  her 
side,  delighted  beyond  expression  at  her  ap- 
pearaace.  They  had  proceeded  a  few  miles 
irom  home,  when  on  turning  suddenly  an 
angle  on  the  road,  a  pile  of  stones  catching 
the  eye  of  the  horse  which  Mrs.  St.  Bel* 
mont  rode,  it  instantly  took  flight,  and,  be- 
fore her  husband  could  render  her  any 
asrislanee,  she  was  carried  by  the  flnghtened 
animal  a  considerable  distanee-^er  riding 
habit  became  entangled— and  she  feU  with 
violence  to  the  ground. 


The  servant  who  was  in  attendance  gal* 
loped  hastily  to  a  farm-house  which  stood 
at  a  little  distance,  for  hdp,  while  Mr.  St 
Belmont,  throwing  the  reins  on  his  horse's 
neck,  dismounted,  and  raised  his  wife  in  his 
arms.  One  look,  one  fond  look  of  reeog- 
iMtioOyWas  given  by  her,  and  all  was  over; 
her  spirit  witli  a  gentle  moan  took  its  flight, 
to  join  her  daughter  in  realms  where  sotrow 
and  disease,  and  pain  and  death,  are  on* 
known.  The  tifeless  remains  of  Mrs.  St. 
Belmont  were  heme  to  the  form-house,  and 
medical  aid  was  obtained,  but  the  healer's 
ast  was  in  vain ;  to  restore  her,  required  the 
power  of  Him  who  conamanded,  and  the 
spirit  of  Jainis's  daughter  came  again. 

The  measure  of  Mr.  St.  Belmont's  sorrow 
now  appeared  foil.  He  had  drunk  the  bit* 
ter  cup^  even  to  its  dregs;  still  he  mur- 
SBured  not  1  The  remainmg  days  of  his 
pilgrimage  were  devoted  to  uninterrupted 
acts  of  benevoleace  and  piety,  and  at  length 
he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  furnishing  ample 
evidence,  to  the  sceptic  and  the  infidel,  that 
a  philosophy  superior  to  their's  does  cer* 
tamly  exist.  If  a  question  as  to  its  nature 
and  source  agitates  their  minds,  we  direct 
them  to  the  Bible;  and  if  surprise  posses* 
ses  any  while  contemplating  the  magnani- 
mity of  Mr.  St.  Belmont,  the  secret  of  the 
whole  is  disclosed,  in  one  word,  he  was— 

Brigg.  A  Christian. 


UFECTS  OF  VARIOUS  TRAP£S  OM    HEALTH 
AND  LOKGEVITY. 

The  following  results  are  from  a  work  on 
tfiis  subject  by  Dr.  Thackrah,  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  Leeds. 

**  Oct  of  doors.-^ BufcA^rs,  and  the 
slaughtermen,  their  wives,  and  their  errand- 
boys,  almost  all  eat  fresh-cooked  meat  at 
least  twice  a  day.  They  ave  plump  and 
ro^.  They  are,  generally,  also,  cheerful 
and  good-natured.  Neither  does  their 
bloody  occupation  nor  their  beef-eating 
tender  them  savage,  as  some  theorists  pre* 
tend,  and  even  as  the  English  law  presumes. 
Hiey  are  not  subject  to  such  anxieties  as 
the  fluctuations  of  other  trades  produce,  for 
meat  is  always  in  request,  and  butchers  Hve 
comfortably  in  times  as  well  of  general 
distress  as  of  general  prosperity.  They  are 
subject  to  few  ailments,  aiKl  these  the  results 
of  plethora.  Though  more  free  fipom 
diseases  than  other  trades,  they,  however, 
do  not  enjoy  greater  longevity ;  oa  the 
contrary,  Mr.  T.  thinks  their  tives  shorter 
than  those  of  other  men  who  spend  much 
time  in  the  open  air.  Cattle  and  horte" 
deakn  are  generally  heahhy,  except  when 
their  habits  are  intemperate.    Fishr- 
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though  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  are 
hardy,  temperale,  healthy,  and  long-lived. 
Cart'driverSf  if  sufficiently  fed  and  tem- 
perate, the  same.  Labouren  in  htubandry, 
^-c.  suffer  from  a  deficiency  of  nourish. 
ment.  BriekmakerSj  with  full  muscular 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  though  exposed 
to  vicissitudes  of  cold  and  wet,  avoid  rheum- 
atism and  inflammatory  diya^ps,  and 
attain  good  old  age.  PavierSf  subject  to 
complaints  in  the  loins,  increasing  with  age, 
but  they  live  long.  Chaue-drivertf  poUiU 
iiontf  coachmeny  gKordi^  Sfc.  from  the 
position  of  the  two  former  on  the  saddle, 
irregular  living,  &c.,  and  from  the  want  of 
muscular  exercise  in  the  two  latter,  are 
subject  to  gastric  disorders,  and,  finally, 
apoplexy  and  palsy,  which  shortens  their 
lives.  Carpenters,  coopers,  wheelwrights, 
4-c.,  healthy  and  long-lived.  Smiths,  often 
intemperate,  and  die  comparatively  youi^. 
Rope.makers  and  gardeners  suffer  from 
their  stooping  postures. 

**  In-door  occop4Tions.— Toi/Iorf,  not. 
withstanding  their  confined  atmosphere  and 
bad  posture,  are  not  liable  to  acute  diseases, 
but  give  way  to  stomadi  complaints  and 
consumption.  It  is  apparent,  even  from 
observing  only  the  expression  of  coun. 
lenanoe,  the  complexion,  and  the  gait,  that 
the  fimctions  of  tne  stomach  and  the  heart 
are  greatly  impaired,  even  in  those  who 
consider  themselves  well.  We  see  no 
plump  and  rosy  tailors ;  none  in  fine  form 
and  strong  muscle.  The  spine  is  generally 
curved  ;  the  reduction  in  the  circumference 
of  the  chest  is  not  so  much  as  we  might 
expect;  the  average  of  our  measurements 
presented  33  to  34  inches,  while  that  of 
other  artisans  is  about  36.  The  capacity 
of  the  lungs,  as  evinced  by  measuring  the 
air  thrown  out  at  an  expiration,  is  not  leas 
than  common:  the  average  of  six  indi- 
viduals was  7|  pints.  The  prejudicial  in- 
fluence of  their  employ  is  more  insidious 
than  urgent-^it  undermines  rather  than  de- 
stroys life.  Of  twenty.two  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  Leeds,  not  one  had  attained 
die  age  of  sixty,  two  had  passed  fifty,  and 
of  the  rest,  not  more  than  two  had  readied 
forty.  We  heard  of  aa- instance  or  two  of 
great  a^,  but  the  individuab  had  lived, 
diiefly  in  the  country.  Staymakers  have 
their  health  impaired,  but  live  to  a  good 
average.  Milliners,  dress-makerSf^ndstraw-, 
bonnet-makers  are  unhealthy  and  short* 
lived.  Spinners,  dotk-dretsers,  weavers, 
ifC.  are  more  or  less  healthy,  as  they 
have  exercise  and  air.  Those  exposed  to 
inhale  imperceptible  paitides  of  dressings, 
kc.,  such  as  frizers,  suffer  finom  disease,  and 
are  soonest  cut  off.   Shoemakers  are  placed 


in  a  bad  posture.  Digestioh  and  circulatioa 
are  so  miu!h  impaired,  that  the  countenance 
would  mark  a  shoemaker  almost  as  well  as 
a  tailor.  We  suppose  that,  from  the  re- 
duction of  perspiration  and  other  evacu- 
ations, in  this  and  similar  employments,  the 
blood  is  impure,  and  consequently  the  com- 
plexion darkened.  Tbe  secretion  of  bile 
IS  generally  unhealthy,  and    bowel  com- 

{>buiits  are  firequent.  The  capacity  of  the 
ungs,  in  the  individuab  examined,  we 
found  to  average  six  and  one  third,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  chest  thir^-five 
inches.  In  the  few  shoemakers  who  live 
to  old  age,  there  is  often  a  remaricahle 
hollow  at  the  base  of  the  breast-bone,  oc- 
casioned by  the  pressure  of  the  last.  Cur- 
riers and  leather^essers  very  healthy,  and 
live  to  old  age.  Saddlers  lean  much  for- 
ward, and  suffer  accordingly  from  headach 
and  indigestion.  Printers  (oar  worthy 
co-operators)  are  kept  in  a  confined  atmo- 
sphere, and  generally  want  exercise.  Press* 
men,  however,  have  good  and  varied 
labour.  Compositors  are  often  subjected 
to  injury  from  the  types.  These,  a  com. 
pound  of  lead  and  antimony,  emit,  when 
heated,  a  frune  which  affects  respiratioo, 
and  are  said,  also,  to  produce  partial  palsy 
in  the  hands.  Amoi^  the  printers,  how-, 
ever,  of  whom  we  have  inquired,  care  is 
generally  taken  to  avoid  composing  till  the 
types  are  cold,  and  thus  no  injury  is  sus- 
tained. Hie  constant  application  of  the 
eyes  to  minute  objects  gradually  enfeebles 
these .  organs.  The  standing  posture  long 
maintained  here,  as  wdl  as  in  other  occa- 
pations,  tends  to  injure  the  digestive  organs. 
Some  printers  complain  of  disorders  of  the 
stomach  and  head,  and  few  appear  to  enjoy 
ftill  health.  Consumption  is  firequent  We 
can  scarcely  find  or  hear  of  any  compositor 
above  the  age  of  fifty.  In  many  towns 
printers  are  intemperate.  Bookbinders — 
a  healthy  employment  Carvers  and  gilders 
look  pale  and  weakly,  but  their  lives  are 
not  abbreviated  in  a  msuked  degree.  Clock- 
makers,  generally  healthy  and  long  lived. 
Watchmakers,  ^Te^erae.  Honse-servants, 
in  huge,  smoky  towns,  unhealthy.  C^ 
Hers  and  well^sinkers,  a  class  by  them- 
selves, seldom  reach  the  age  of  fifty. 

**  EmPLOTM ESTS      PRODUCING       DUST, 
ODOURS,  OR    GASEODS    EXHALATIORS. — If 

from  aninaal  substances,  not  injurious ;  nor 
from  the  vapour  of  wine  or  spirits.  7V- 
baeeo^mamAicturers  do  not  appear  to  suffer 
from  the  doating  poison  in  their  atmos- 
phere. Snuff-maiung  is  more  pemidoos. 
Men  in  oil  mills,  generally  healthy.  Brush- 
makers  live  to  a  veiy  great  age.  Grooms 
and  hostlers  inspire  ammoniacal  gas,  and  are 
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robust,  healthy y  and  long-lived.     Glue  and 
size  boilers^  exposed  to  the  most  noxious 
stench,  are  fresh-looking  and  robust.     Tal^ 
low  chandlerSf   also  exposed  to  offensive 
animal    odour,   attain    considerable    age. 
Tannersy  remarkably  strong,  and  exempt 
from  consumption.    Comr-millerSf  breathing 
an  atmosphere  loaded  with  flour,  are  pale 
and    sickly:  veiy  rarely  attain    old    age. 
Malsters  cannot  live  long,  and  must  leave 
the  trade  in  middle  life.     Ten^men  suffer 
from  the  dust,  especially  of  green  teas ;  but 
this  injury  is  not  permanent.  Coffee-rooiten 
become  asthmatic,  and  subject  to  headach 
and  indigestion.  JPaper-ma£er«,  when  aged, 
cannot  endure  the  effect  of  the  dust  from 
catting  the  rags.    The  author  suggests  the 
use  of  machinery  in  this  process.    In  the 
wet,  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  mills,  they 
are  not  seriously  affected,  but  live  long. 
Masont   are  short-lived,  dying  generally 
before  forty.    They  inhale  particles  of  sand 
and  dust,  lift  heavy  weights,  and  are  too 
often    intemperate.     Miners  die   prema- 
turely.    Machtne^makers  seem   to  suffer 
only  from  the  dust  they  inhale,  and  the  con- 
sequent   bronchial    irritation.    The  filers 
(iron)  are  almost  all  unhealthy  men,  and 
remarkably  short-lived.  Founders  (in  brass) 
suffer  from  the  inhalation  of  the  volatilized 
metal.    In  the  founding  of  yellow  brass,  in 
particular,  the  evolution  of  oxide  of  zinc  is 
very  great.    They  seldom  reach  forty  years. 
Cf^fper-smiths  are  considerably  affected  by 
the  small  scales  which  rise  from  the  imper- 
fectly volatilized  metal,  and  by  the  fumes 
of  the  *  spelter,'  or  solder  of  brass.    The 
men  are  generally  unhealthy,  suffering  from 
disorders    similar  to  those  of   the  brass- 
founders.     Tin-plate-workers  are  subjected 
to  fiimes  from  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
sulphureous  exhalations  from  the  coke  which 
th^   bum.    Tliese  exhalations,  however, 
appear  to  be  annoying  rather  than  injurious, 
as  the  men  are  tolerable  healthy,  and  live 
to  a  considerable  age.     Tinners  also  are 
subject  only  to  temporary  inconvenience 
from  the  fumes  of  the  soldering.    Plumbers 
are  exposed  to  the  volatilized  oxide  of  lead, 
which  rises  during  the  process  of  casting. 
They  are  sickly  in  appearance,  and  shorts 
lived.    House-Painters  are  unhealthy,  and 
do  not  generally  attain  full  age.     Chemists 
ond  druggiitSf  in  laboratories,  are  sickly 
and  consumptive.  Potters^  affected  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  become  paralytic, 
and  are  remarkably  subject  to  constipation. 
SatterSf  grocers,  bakers,    and  chimn^' 
tweepers  (a  droll  association)  also  suror 
through  the  skin-;  but,  though  the  irritation 
occasions  diseases,  they  are  not,  except  in 
the  last  dass,  fatal.    Dyers  are  healthy  and 


long-lived.  Brewers  are,  as  a  body,  far  from 
healthy.  Under  a  robust  and  often  florid 
appearance,  they  conceal  chronic  diseases 
or  the  abdomen,  particulariy  a  congested 
state  of  the  venous  system.  When  these 
men  are  accidentally  hurt  or  wounded,  they 
are  more  liable  than  other  individuals  to 
severe  and  dangerous  effects.  Cooks  and 
confectioners  are  subjected  to  considerable 
heat.  Our  common  cooks  are  more  un. 
healthy  than  housemaids.  Their  digestive 
oi^ns  are  frequently  disordered  :  they  are 
subject  to  headach,  and  their  tempers  ren- 
dered irritable.  Glasp-workers  are  healthy ; 
glass-blowers  often  die  suddenly. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  COTTAGE  AND  GRAVE  OP 
THE  dairyman's  DAUGHTER,  ARRETON, 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 


*'  An  earthly  paradise  of  tweets, 
Where  moving  Wordsworth  might  with  flowers 
commune ; 
Where  od'rous  woodbine  o'er  each  cottage  meets  ; 
.Where  waken'd  feelings  with  the  scene  attone." 


The  sweetly  simple  and  pathetic  narrative 
of  « The  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  like  the 
''  Pilgrim's  Progress"  of  John  Bunyan,  will 
be  read  and  remembered  as  long  as  morality 
and  an  English  cottage  are  identifiable.  Its 
delightful  ebullitions  of  pious  rapture,  its 
exquisite  paintings  of  land  and  ocean  scenery, 
and  its  enviable  portraiture  of  the  heaven- 
aspiring  rustic,  ot  whose  life  and  death  it  is 
the  subject,  have  rendered  its  humble  pages 
immoral.  Translated  into  the  language  of 
many  a  clime>  it  has  gone  forth  to  the  world 
an  ever-during  record  of  the  moral  grandeur 
which  may  be  said  to  generally  distinguish 
the  unsophisticated  peasantry  of  our  privi- 
leged  land.  It  is  a  little  tome,  from  which 
philosophy  might  learn  something ;  it  is  a 
garland  from  which  poetry  might  cull  some 
flowers  wherewith  to  adorn  her ;  and  it  is  a 
mirror,  in  which  the  self^ufficieat  pietist 
might  perceive  the  pride  and  deceit  of  his 
own  heart. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  celebrated  no  less  for 
its  picturesque  and  varied  scenery,  than  for 
the  healing  and  salubrious  properties  of  its 
atmosphere,  was  the  birth-place,  residence, 
and  scene  of  death  and  burial,  of  Elizabeth 
Wallbridge,  the  Dairyman's  Daughter ;  and 
it  was  while  on  a  rambling  visit  to  the  island, 
that  I  formed  the  resolution  of  visiting  her 
cottage  and  grave ;  influenced  as  well  by 
the  reverential  regard  I  cherished  for  her 
narrative,  as  by  the  fact,  that  the  venerable 
author,  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond,  expired 
about  two  months  wter  I  lapH~'  ---  **•- 
island. 
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Up  with  the  sun,  I  set  out,  after  aneiriy 
breakfast,  od  my  way  to  Aneton.  The 
delightiul  mom  had  overipiead  the  land* 
tcape  wilh  its  summer  light,  and,  shooting 
through  forest  and  brake,  had  awaked  the 
gralefttl  birds,  whose  united  songs  refer* 
berated  through  the  cultured  faUcy.  Leav- 
ing  Newport  behind  me,  I  climbed  St. 
George's  Down,  and,  while  pausing  at  the 
summit  for  breath,  could  not  avoid  being 
sublimely  impressed  by  the  gleaming  scene 
around  me.  On  a  oommaading  eminence, 
mouldered  the  terrible  towers  of  Caiisbrooke 
Castle,  the  beams  of  the  easeering  ano 
flouting  ib  «^mo  decay,  and  gilding  its 
iTyd  battlements  and  rich  gateway  with 
noon-day  lustre. 

Below  its  site,  the  Tillage  of  Carisbrook& 
with  its  grotesauely  Norman  church,  and 
the  gable-end  of  the  rained  priory,  formed  a 
pictorial  group,  which  invited  the  skill  of 
the  artist  to  transfer  it  to  the  canvass.  The 
whole  landscape  presented  a  fascinating 
medley  of  fimns,  hamlets,  and  vtltas,  inter- 
spersfd  here  and  there  by  brooklet^  and 
intersected  by  woodlands.  Northward,  the 
river  Medina  displayed  its  silvery  waters, 
stretching  as  far  as  Newport,  and  dividing, 
to  that  point,  the  foremost  part  of  the  island ; 
its  suiiace  studded  by  gliding  boats  and 
baiiges,  and  its  banks  adorned  with  superb 
mansions  embosomed  in  clustering  grove^^ 
Whippingham  church,  the  castles  of  John 
Nash,  Esq.,  and  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  the 
former,  backed  by  fine  plantations,  and  the 
latter  seated  on  a  height  oontiffuoas  to  the 
wave«washed  beach.  Around  the  defined 
edges  of  the  island,  at  intervals  uninter- 
rapted  by  hills,  blue  glimpses  of  the  ocean 
attracted  the  eye,  and  passing  ships  crossed 
the  openings  made  by  the  different  bays — 
eonstituting  a  scene  of  blended  sublimit 
and  beauty,  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other 
part  of  £ngland. 

I  descended  St.  George's  Down>  and 
oame  in  sight  of  Arreton^  the  burial-place  of 
Elizabeth  Wallbridge,  which  lay  at  ny  feet, 
a  romantic,  straggling  village,  possessing  a 
peculiarly  antique  church.  I  was  some- 
what struck,  while  pacing  the  downward 
meadows  adjacent  to  Arrelon,  with  an 
inoription  written  with  chalk,  on  a  stone 
l^rotniding  from  a  wild  and  brambly  sand- 
bank :-»- 

**  Remember  !•— 
Thoie  eyea  that  read,  thoagb  itarry  brigUt, 
Will  Bhortly  close  In  death's  long  night : 
Tliose  lips  that  ehMrly  move,  they  must 
Be  blended  with  ioglorlous  dust!** 

It  had  been  traced  by  the  hand  of  some 
moralist  of  the  woods,  some  peripatetic  sen- 
timentalist or  other  ;  and  its  salutary  iniunc- 
tion  was  not  lost  upon  me.    Doubtless 


many  anodier  had  been  minilaTly  impiesnd 
by  it.  Ob !  in  what  temple  of  man's  de- 
vice has  religion  such  overpowering  do* 
quence  of  appeal,  as  when  its  pve«9epts  « 
presented  to  us  in  the  boondlese  temple  of 
all  but  immortal  nature  I  Her  wm^xoffL 
beauty,  her  silent  ihetoric,  do  they  not  con- 
firm the  fikds  of  man's  ftdl,  bis  body's  d&>  , 
cay,  and  his  soul's  immortality  f 

Passing  through  Arreton,  I  took  the  road 
vrbtch  led  me  to  another,  thoogh  trifliogy 
eminence^  which,  afler  traversing  for  a  mi!e 
•r  twO)  brought  me  to  a  point  fipom  which, 
glaneing  arocmd,  another  enchantiDg  view 
presented  itself.  Amongst  its  most  pro- 
minent objects  were,  the  barren  and  k>ft7 
height  of  St.  Catherine's,  the  umbrageom 
and  relieving  acclivities  of  Boncbmrcb  and 
Ventnor,  and  the  spacious  bay  of  Sandown. 

**  The  san.lU  sea  beyond  the  ralley  rTeamM, 
And  *neath  the  e«g]e*b  elUT  supinely  lay  ; 

The  argent  sky  with  mimic  arrows  te«m'a» 

Which  shot  their  semblance  to  the  peerless  bay." 

Immediately  around  me  were  corn-fields 
and  meadows,  their  hedges  overrun  by  wild 
lilies,  hollyhocks,  and  the  delicate  harebell. 
At  mv  feet  ran  a ''  plashy  brook,"  fed  by 
crystal  springs,  its  course  bedecked  by  snowy 
Uliei,  wnich  bowed  their  meek  bells  unto 
the  placid  surface,  recalling  to  memory  the 
exquisite  image  of  quiet  beauty  in  one  of 
Coleridge's  poems — 

*'  Ai  water-lilies  ripple  a  alow  stream." 

Another  quarts  of  a  mile,  and  I  came  to 
the  cottage  of  **  ElizaAieth  Wallbridge,  the 
Dairyman's  Daughter."  It  stands  about 
the  breadth  of  a  narrow  field  from  the  road, 
and  a  dwelinig  more  humble  in  appearance 
cannot  possibly  be  conceived.  It  is  a 
building  of  but  one  floor,  with  a  low  roof, 
its  windows  darkened  by  shrubs.  The  fiincy 
of  Legh  Richmond  has  thrown  around  it 
poetical  intoest,  for,  abstractedly  viewed,  it 
u  of  comparatively  no  importance.  The 
best  engraved  view  of  it,  paltiy  as  it  is,  b  the 
liUie  woodcut  vignette  in  the  title-page  of 
the  '^  Dairyman's  Daughter,''  published  by 
the  Tract  Society. 

I  entered,  sans  ceremoaie,  this  unpre- 
tending mansion,  and  encountered  the  bro- 
ther of  Elizabeth,  now  a  man  advanced  in 
years.    He  is  a  person  of  slight  information, 
simple  and  unintelligent.    I  in  vain  strove 
to  excite  him  to  converse  on  the  subject  of 
his  sister's  feelings,  her  unrecorded  oonvei^ 
nations,  and  views  in  the  article  of  death : 
he  answered  evasively,  evidently  not  through 
wishing  to  avoid  discussing  the  theme  be- 
cause  of  feeling  too  deeply  upon  it;  bet 
finm  an  apparent  distrost  c*f  his  codvobs- 
tional  powers.    He  pointed  out  to  me  the 
chair  m,  and  the  window  by,  which  she 
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used  to  sit,  in  the  former  of  which  I  seated 
myself— and  here  I  may  remark,  that  were 
it  not  fiivolous  to  carp  at  such  slight  mis- 
DomeiSy  I  might  arraign  the  narrative  of  the 
traoscendently  pious  author,  for  some  slight 
mistakes  committed  in  the  graphic  sketching 
of  the  Dairyman's  dwelling* 

Speaking  of  the  chairs  reminds  me  of 
such  mistakes,  as  he  describes  them  to  be 
of  oakf  whereas  they  are  of  the  coarsest  elm, 
or  walnut.  The  walls  of  the  principal  room 
were  decorated  with  pictures  ana  plaster 
busts,  which  were  any  thing  but  creditable 
to  the  fine  arts.  The  cotts^e  album,  pre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond,  or 
some  one  of  his  family,  was  brought  me  for 
perusal.  It  contained  nothing  beyond  a 
mere  registration  of  names  and  dates,  with 
here  and  there  a  quotation  from  Watts  or 
Wesley.  I  subscribed  my  name  to  the 
unassuming  record,  in  doing  which  I  felt 
sincerely  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
following  in  her  steps.  If  we  wish  a  happy 
eternity  to  succeed  a  short  and  precarious 
time,  to  '^  such  complexion  must  we  come.'' 
My  exquisite  recollections  of  the  story  of 
Elizabetli  Wallbridge  had  been  treasured 
up  from  the  days  of  even  my  infantine 
admiration.  Forbidden  the  rambler's  en- 
joyment of  a  holiday,  assigned  to  others  of 
my  own  age,  I  used  to  look  forward  to 
such  season  with  the  same  feeling  of  plea- 
surable anticipatiou  with  which  a  gour- 
tnand  contemplates  a  feast — the  viands,  my 
books.  Pre-eminently  prized  above  the  rest 
was  the  sinaple  volume  containing  the 
<<  Dairyman's  Daughter,''  and  its  natural 
portraitures,  and  impressive  diction,  formed 
the  Unks  which  bound  the  memory  of  those 
hours  to  that  in  which  I  walked  the  identical 
scene.  Imagination  easily  supplied  the 
annihilated  adjuncts  of  the  stilly  spot — the 
white-haired  old  man,  with  broken  voice 
and  tottering  step ;  the  devout  pastor  minis- 
tering to  the  dying  penitent;  the  audible 
'amen'  of  the  kneeling  soldier,  in  the  sacred 
silence  of  the  death-room,  and  the  touching 
sobs  of  irrepressible  anguish  from  the  ago- 
nized mother — all  were  vividly  present  to 
the  eye  and  ear  of  my  mind. 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  I 
shook  hands  with  the  brother  of  the  Dairy- 
man's Daughter,  and  retraced  my  steps  to 
Arretoo,  to  enjoy  the  melancholy  luxury  of 
moralizing  over  her  ''  last  rest." 

The  village  itself  presents  nothing  re- 
markably attractive,  if  we  except  its  beau- 
tifully secluded  and  scenic  situation.  A 
cold  chill  of  consciousness  that  you  are 
Sazine  on  the  retreats  of  poverty  and  unre- 
quited labour,  is  felt  on  beholding  its 
cottages,  and  a  glance  at  the  suugly  en- 


sconced maosioD  of  the  rector,  detracts  not 
from  the  sensation.  However,  though  wealth 
has  refused  her  magic  aid  in  the  adornment 
of  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  Arreton,  nature 
has  amply  supplied  the  deficiency ;  and  the 
exuberance  of  roaes,  lilies,  hollyhocks,  wood* 
bines,  and  Virainian  creepers,  which  adorn 
the  flower-beds,  and  itm  up  the  walls^ 
of  each  little  residence,  and  the  ftdling 
springs  which  dash  down  the  chalky  hillocks, 
shew  that  creation  has  charms  to  soften  the 
harshest  features  of  repulsive  penury. 

The  gate  of  the  church-yard  was  opened 
to  me  by  a  couple  of  blushing  urchins, 
whose  suppliant  voices  and  extended  hands 
betokened  the  frequency  of  such  visits  as 
mine.  Guided  by  their  direction,  I  wound 
round  the  ivy-enveloped  chancel  of  the 
Norman  church,  on  the  north  side  of  which 
is  the  grave  of  lillizabeth  Wallbridge,  the 
Dairyman's  Daughter.  It  is  headed  by  an 
unadorned  tablet,  the  inscription  on  which 
was  furnished  by  the  Rev.  L.  Richmond, 
and  which  is  remarkably  pathetic  and  ap- 
propriate— no  common  qualities,  when  we 
consider  the  unproductiveness  of  the  beaten 
path  of  epitaph  writing.  The  date  of  her 
death  is  May  30th,  1801,  her  age  31. 

But  the  words  of  Richmond  form  not  the 
sole  epitaph  of  the  Dairyman's  Daughter^ 
The  stone  is  literally  covered  with  inscrip* 
tions  in  pencil — the  effusions  of  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  England :  a  fact  which  has 
aforetime  so  irritated  the  Kev.  ,  as  to 
lead  to  the  expunging  of  the  fragile  tracings 
of  black-lead  pencil  with  a  wet  cloth ;  the 
aforesaid  potent  and  zealous  personage 
avowing  his  detestation  of  ''  scribbling 
Methodists,  and  rhyming  ranters." 

It  was  veiging  towards  evening :  the 
dew  had  wetted  the  consecrated  turf;  the 
sky  was  veiling  its  azure  beauty  in  trans- 
parent clouds ;  the  heathy  and  yellow  hiU» 
skirting  the  north  side  of  the  burying-ground 
cast  a  sombre  and  thought-inspiring  shade 
over  the  graves  of  the  '^  rode  forefathers"  of 
Arreton;  the  nightingale  was  singing  her 
exquisite  and  broken  catches  in  the  remote 
wood ;  and  the  flickering  swallows  were 
retiring  to  their  nests  beneath  the  cottage 
eaves.  It  was  an  hour  and  a  scene  to  be 
coveted ;  and,  touched  by  its  influence,  I 
knelt  down,  and  with  my  pencil  traced  the 
humble  modicum  of  verse,  which,  before 
leaving  the  tomb  of  the  Dairyman's  Daughter, 
I  felt  constrained  to  add  to  the  numberless 
offerings  to  the  moral  muse,  which  already 
were  recorded  on  her  burial-stone : — 

If  earthly  gtWt  have  cauaed  my  feet  to  roam 
In  search  of  Peace,  to  woo  her  wiUi  vain  lif  hi* 

Thy  meek  example  points  me  out  a  home— 
A  path  that  leads  to  pardon  and  the  skies. 


London,  Mttp  t»  1831. 
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CORALLIKK  FORMATIONS. — PITGAIRK  S  ISLAND. 


CORAIXISB  rOEMATIOMS  NEAR  TBB  PBARL 

ISLANDS. 

To  the  acmtliwud  of  the  Maiqiioasy  inim- 
menble  duteis  and  single  islands^  of  a 
totally  diflBerent  stmcture  and  appeaianoe 
from  the  larger  islands^  cover  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean,  ud  render  navigation  exceed* 
ingly  dangerotts.  They  are  low  narrow 
islands^  of  coralline  fofmation,  and  though 
among  them  some  few,  as  Gambler's  Islands, 
are  hilly,  the  greater  number  do  not  rise 
more  than  three  feet  above  the  level  of  high- 
water.  The  names  of  Crescent,  Uarp» 
Chain,  Bow,  &c.,  which  some  of  them  have 
received  from  their  appeanmce,  have  been 
supposed  to  indicate  their  shape. .  Those 
already  known  seem  to  be  increasing  in 
size,  while  others  are  constantly  approaching 
the  surface  of  the  vrater..  Sometimes  they 
rise  like  a  a  perpendicular  wall,  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  to  the  level  of  its  sur- 
fece;  at  other  times  reefe  or  groves  of 
coral,  of  varied  and  beautiful  form  and 
colour,  extend,  in  the  form  of  successive 
terraces  below  the  water,  to  a  considerable 
distance  around. 

'  Here  islands  may  be  seen  in  eveiy  stage 
of  their  progress;  some  presenting  little 
more  than  a  point  or  summit  of  a  branching 
coralline  pyramid,  at  a  depth  scarcely  dis- 
cernible through  the  transparent  waters; 
others  sprawling  like  submarine  gardens  or 
riirubberies,  beneath  the  surfece ;  or  pre- 
senting here  and  there  a  little  bank  of  broken 
coral  and  sand,  over  which  the  rolling 
wave  occasionally  breaks :  while  a  number 
rise,  like  long  curved  or  circular  banks  of 
sand,  brpken  coml,  and  shells,  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  water,  clothed  with  grass, 
or  adorned  with  cocoa-nut  and  palm-trees. 
Tliey  generally  form  a  curved  line,  some- 
times bent  like  a  horseshoe ;  the  bank  of 
soil  or  rock  is  seldom  more  than  half  a 
mile  or  a  mile  across,  yet  it  is  often  clothed 
with  the  ridiest  verdure.  Within  this  en- 
closure is  a  space,  sometimes  of  great  extent. 
In  the  island  of  Hao,  the  Bow  Island  of 
Captain  Cook,  it  is  ssud,  ships  may  sail 
many  miles  after  entering  the  lagoon.  Tlie 
narrow  strip  of  coral  and  sand  enclosing 
the  basin  is  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  length, 
although  exceedingly  narrow.  Their  lagoons 
are  either  studd^  with  smaller  ree^,  or 
form  a  bay  of  great  depth.  The  stillness 
of  the  surfece  of  the  bright  blue  water, 
within  the  lagoon,  the  border  of  white  coral 
and  sand  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  lofty  trees  by  which  it 
is  sheltered,  often  reflected  from  the  surfece 
of  the  water,  impart  to  the  interior  of  the 
low  islands  an  aspect  of  singular  beauty 
and  solitude,  such  as  is  but  seldom  pre- 


sented by  the  more  hML    and    imnaDtir 
scenery  of  the  higher  lands.      Tbeae  isbods 
have  received  different  names  :    by  aooe 
they  have  been  called  the  Uahyrbalb,  bj 
others  the  Peari  Islands,  on  aecount  of  the 
pearls  obtained  among  tbenr.     ^Ilie  natifa 
of  Tahiti  designate  the   islands   and  tbek 
inhabitants  Paumotus,  but  by    navigatos 
they  are  usually  denominated    the   Dan. 
gerous    Archipelago. — EUU^s    JPiffytusim 
Retearehes,  voL  III.  p,  304. 


PITCAI&N  S  ISLAND. 

Nbar  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Dangerous  Archipelago,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  is  situated    an    island, 
about  seven  miles  in  circumforence,  havii]g 
a  bold  rocky  shore,  with  high  land  in  the 
interior,  hilly  and  verdant.     It  is  supposed 
to  be  La  Incarnation  of  Quiros,  but  appeals 
to  have  been  discovered   by   Carteret  io 
1767,  and  by  him  called  after  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  by  whom  it  was  first  seen. 
At  that  time  it  was  uninhabited,  and,  being 
destitute  of  any  harbour,  and  dangerous  to 
approach  even  by  boats,  attracted  but  little 
attention,    though    it    has     since    excited 
very  general  interest  in   England.     It  is 
situated,  according  to  Sir.  T.  Staines,  in  25® 
S.  Lat.  and  130*»  25'  W.  Long.    When  the 
murderous  quarrels  between  the  mutineers 
of  the  Bounty  and  the  natives  of  Tubuai 
obliged  the  former,  in  1789  and  1790,  to 
leave  that  island,  Uiey  proceeded  to  Tahiti. 
Those  who  wished  to  remain  there  left  the 
ship,  and  the  others  stood  out  to  sea  in 
search  of  some  unfrequented  and  unin- 
habited spot  of  the  ocean,  that  might  afibrd 
them  subsistence  and  concealment.    Pro- 
ceeding in  an  easterly  direction,  they  reached 
Pitcaim's  Island,  and  could  scarcely  have 
desired  a  place  more  suited  to  their  pur- 
pose.   Here  they  run  the  Bounty  on  ^ore, 
removed  the  pigs,  goats,  and  fowls  to  the 
land,  and,  having  taken  every  thing  on 
shore  that  they  supposed  would  be  usefel, 
set  fire  to  the  vessel.    Tlie  party  consisted 
of  twenty-seven  persons,  viz.  ten  English- 
men, six  Tahitians,  and   eleven  women,* 
or,  according  to  another  account,  of  nine 
Englishmen  and  twelve  women.   In  a  shel- 
tered and  sequestered  part  of  the  island 
they  erected  their  dwellings,  deposited  in 
the  earth  the  seeds  and  young  plants  which 
they  had  brought  from  Tahiti,  and  com- 
menced the  cultivation  of  the  yam,  and 
other  roots,  for    their   subsistence.    New 
troubles  awaited  them.    The  wife  of  Chris- 
tian, the  leader  of  the  mutinters,  died ;  and 

•  Narrative  of  the  Brlton*s  Voyagf. 
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is  said  to  have  seized  by  force,  the  wife 

of  one  of  the  Tahitians.    Revenge  or  jear-. 

lousy   prompted  the  Tahitian  to  take  the 

life   of    Christian,  who  was  shot  while  at 

work  in   his  ganlen,  about  two  years  after 

his  arrival.    The  English  and  the  Tahitians 

seemed    bent  oq  each  other's  destruction. 

Six   Englishmen  were  killed,  and  Adams, 

now  the  onl^  survivor  of  the  crew,  wounded : 

every  Tahitian  man  was  put  to  death.    The 

history  of  the  mutineers  is  truly  tragical.— 

The  children  of  these  unhappy  men  havct 

been  trained  up  with  the  most  indelktigable 

care  and  attention  to  mprals  and  religion 

by  John  Adams,  who,  with  his  interesting 

family   around    him,   remained   undisco. 

vered    and   unvisited   for   nearly   twenty 

years ;  when  Captain  Mavhew  Folger,  in 

the  American  ship  Topaz,  of  Boston,  touched 

at   their  island;  and,  after  maintaining  s^ 

Cfiendly  intercourse  with  them  for  two  days,^ 

prosecuted  his  voyage. 

No  further  information  respecting  them, 
transpired  until  1814,  when  Captain  Sir 
T.  Staines^  in  his  majesty's  ship  Briton,  oo 
bis  pas8ac;e  from  the  Marquesas  to  VaU 
parauo,  unexpectedly  came  in  sight  of  the 
island.  Canoes  were  soon  perceived  coming 
off  from   the  shore ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  the  astonishment  of  tlie  commander 
and  his  officers,  when  those  on  board  hailed 
them  in  tlie  English  language.  The  surprise 
of  the  young  men  in  the  canoe,  who  were 
tiie  sons  of  £e  mutmeers,  when  they  came 
on  board    an   English    man.of-war,  was 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  their  visitors.   Th^ 
frankness  with  which  they  replied  to  the 
interrogatories  of  the  caj^tain,  evinced  the 
unsophisticated  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  up;  and  their  account  of 
their  belief  in  the  most  important  doctrines, 
and  practice  of  the  great  duties  of  religion, 
reflected  the  highest  honour  on  their  vener. 
able  instrudor.    When  they  sat  down  to 
break&st,  without  any  hypocritical  or  formal 
show  of  devotion,  but  with  a  simplicity 
and  earnestness  that  alone  astonished  and 
reproved  thoae  around  them,  they  knelt 
down,  and  implored  ^^  permission  to  par- 
take in  peace  of  what  was  set  before  them  ;*' 
and  at  the  close  of  their  repast,  **  resuming 
the  same  attitude,  offered  a  fervent  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  indulgence  they  had 
received." 

The  captains  of  the  Briton  and  Tagus 
went  on  shore,  and  were  met  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  by  Adams's  daughter,  who,  after 
the  first  emotions  of  surprise  had  subsided, 
led  them  to  the  '<  beautiful  little  village, 
formed  on  an  oblong  square,  with  trees  of 
various  kinds  irregularly  interspersed.  The 
houses,"  Sir  T.  Staines  adds,  *^  were  small, 
2d.  series. — NO.  8. 


but  regular,  convenient,  and  of  unequalled, 
cleanliness."  After  a  very  affecting  inter- 
view with  John  Adams,  (who  appeared 
about  sixty  years  of  age,)  and  with  his. 
rising  community,  who  with  tears  and  en- 
treaties begged  them  not  to  take  their  hibet 
from  them,  the  captains  returned  to  their 
shipsf,  and  sent  to  these  interesting  people 
sucn  useful  articles  as  they  could  spare. 
There  were  forty-eight  persons  on  the  island 
at  this  time.  This  small  island  is  fertile, 
though  water  is  not  abundant.  As  soon  as 
their  circumstances  became  known,  a  liberal 
supply  of  agricultural  implements,  and  tools^ 
were  sent  fi^m  Calcutta.  Bibles  and  prayer- 
books  were  also  forwarded  by  the  Directors 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  They 
were  gladly  received  by  Adams^  and  grate-, 
fully  acknowledged. 

Since  that  time  the  number  of  inhabitants 
has  considerably  increased,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  amounts  to  about  eighty,  in- 
cluding the  seamen  who  have  left  their 
vessels,  married  females  of  the  island,  and 
have  taken  up  their  residence  on  shoret 
Apprehensive  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  island  to  supply  their  wants, 
especially  in  fuel  and  water,  they  intimated, 
four  or  five  years  ago,  their  wish  to  be  taken 
to  another  countiy :  and  it  appeared  pro- 
bable that  they  might  remove  to  the  Society 
Islands,  or  some  extensive  and  fertile,  but 
uninhabited,  island  in  the  Pacific:  this 
desire  has«  however,  ceased,  and,  since  the 
death  of  Adams,  they  have  expressed  their 
wiaAies  to  remain.  I  have  been  near  their 
island  more  than  once,  and  regret  that  I 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  visiting  them. 
The  captain  or  me  ship  in  which  I  returned 
to  England  had  been  on  shore  twice;  and 
his  accounts,  with  those  of  others  whona 
I  have  met  widi  in  the  Pacific,  were  such 
as  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  deep  concern 
for  their  welfare. — JEi/is's  Polynesian  Htf* 
searches,  vol.  IILp.  322. 


FALL  OF  TBS  BROUGHTOH  SUSPENSION 

BRIDGE,   NEAR   MANCHESTER. 
(Prom  the  PhiloBopblcal  Magasiot»  for  May,  1831.) 

We  have  been  favoured  by  an  esteemed 
correspondent  at  Manchester,  with  some 
extracts  from  the  Manchester  Chronicle  and 
Manchester  Guardian  newspapers,  of  April 
16th,  respecting  the  giving  way  of  a  suspen- 
sion bridge  over  the  river  Irwell,  at  Brough- 
ton,  about  two  miles  from  Manchester.  Our 
correspondent  informs  us,  that  the  editors  of 
both  papers  have  been  at  great  pains  to  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances.  Both  give  the 
same  account,  substantially,  of  the  accident 
8  A  152.— VOL,  XIII. 
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and  of  its  causes.  Hie  following  particulars 
are  chiefly  extracted  from  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  witli  some  additions  from  the 
Manchester  Chronicle. 

A  very  serious  and  alarming  accident  oc- 
curred on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  1831,  in  the 
fall  of  the  Broughton  suspension  bridge, 
erected  a  few  years  ago,  by  John  Fitzgerald, 
Esq.  whilst  a  company  of  the  60th  Rifles 
were  passing  over  it ;  and,  although  fortunately 
no  lives  were  lost,  several  of  the  soldiers  re- 
ceived serious  personal  injuries,  and  damage 
was  done  to  the  structure,  which  will  require 
a  long  time  and  a  veiy  considerable  expense 
to  repair. 

It  appears  that  on  the  day  when  this  acci- 
dent happened,  the  60th  regiment  had  had 
a  field-day  on  Kersall  Moor,  and  about  12 
o'clock  were  on  their  way  back  to  their 
quarters.  The  greater  part  of  the  regiment 
is  stationed  in  tiie  temporary  barracks  in 
Dyche-strect,  St.  George's  Hoad,  and  took 
the  route  through  Strangeways;  but  one 
company,  commanded,  as  it  happened  sin- 
gularly enough,  by  Lieut.  P.  S.  Fitzgerald, 
the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  bridge,  being 
stationed  at  the  Salford  barracks,  took  the 
road  over  the  suspension  bridge,  intending 
to  go  through  Pendleton  to  the  barracks. 
S})ortly  after  they  got  upon  the  bridge,  the 
men,  who  were  marching  four  abreast,  found 
that  the  structure  vibrated  in  unison  with  the 
measured  step  with  which  they  marched; 
and  as  this  vibration  was  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant, they  were  inclined  to  humour  it  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  stepped.  As  they 
proceeded,  and  as  a  greater  number  of  them 
got  upon  the  bridge,  the  vibration  went  on 
increasing  until  the  head  of  the  column  had 
nearly  reached  the  Pendleton  side  of  the 
river.  Tliey  were  then  alarmed  by  a  loud 
sound  something  resembling  an  irregular  dis- 
charge of  fire-arms ;  and  immediately  one 
of  the  iron  pillars  supporting  the  suspension 
chains,  viz.  that  which  was  to  the  right  of  the 
soldiers,  and  on  the  Broughton  side  of  the 
river,  fell  towards  the  bridge,  carrying  with 
it  a  large  stone  from  the  pier  to  which  it 
had  been  bolted.  Of  course,  that  corner  of 
the  bridge,  having  lost  the  support  of  the 
pillar,  immediately  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river^  a  descent  of  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet;  and  from  the  great  inclination  thereby 
given  to  the  road-way,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  soldiers  who  were  upon  it  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  river,  where  a  scene  of  great 
confusion  was  exhibited.  Such  of  them  as 
were  unhurt  got  out  as  well  as  they  could, 
some  by  scrambling  up  the  inclined  plane 
which  the  bridge  presented,  and  others  by 
wading  out  on  the  Broughton  side;  but  a 
number  were  too  much  hurt  to  extricate 


themselves  without  assistance,  which  was  im- 
mediately rendered  by  their  comrades. 

The  company  consisted  of  seventy-ibur 
officers  and  privates;  and  of  these  about 
sixty,  including  one  officer  (LieateDant  Fitz- 
gerald,) were  upon  the  bridge  at  the  time; 
the  remainder  had  not  reached  the  bridge, 
and  were  left  standing  on  the  JBrooghtoa 
side,  when  the  bridge  gave  way.  Lieut. 
Fitzgerald  being  on  a  line  with  the  leading 
file,  bad  nearly  reached  the  Pendleton  side, 
where  of  course  the  inclination  of  the  road- 
way was  not  so  great  as  it  was  nearer  the 
Broughton  side.  He,  and  a  few  of  the  men 
near  him,  did  not  fall  firom  the  bridge,  being 
merely  thrown  down  on  the  road-way,  bat 
upwards  of  forty  men  were  either  pr^ipi- 
tated  into  the  water,  or  thrown  with  great 
violence  against  the  side-chains  of  the  bridge. 
Of  these,  more  than  twenty  received  injuries 
of  different  kinds,  six  were  so  much  hurt  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  procure  two  carts 
(some  of  the  men  being  taken  out  on  ooe 
side  and  some  on  the  other),  for  the  purpose 
of  sendingthem  to  tliebarracks.  Four  of  diem, 
whose  injuries  are  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
still  (April  16th)  remain  in  the  hospital. 

As  the  bridge,  in  the  inclined  position 
into  which  it  was  thrown  by  the  accident, 
blocked  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
water-way  of  the  river,  and  it  would  inevit- 
ably have  been  carried  away  in  case  of  a 
flood, — a  number  of  men  were  promptly 
set  to  work,  to  dismantle  the  flooring  at  the 
end  which  had  fallen  down,  which  has  been 
completely  effected;  and  preparations  are 
now  making  to  repair  the  injury  which  the 
structure  has  received  from  this  alarming  ac- 
cident, and  at  the  same  time  to  remedy  some 
defects  in  its  construction,  by  which  die  risk 
of  future  accident  will  be  avoided. 

Causes  of  the  Accident. — As  we  conceive 
the  public  have  a  right  to  be  fully  informed 
with  respect  to  the  causes  of  an  accident  of 
this  alarming  nature,  we  have  made  some 
particular  inquiries  on  the  subject,  the  results 
of  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers ; 
not  only  that  they  may  form  an  opinion  upon 
this  particular  case,  but  also  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  it  is  calculated 
to  render  doubtful  the  security  of  stroctures 
of  this  kind, — a  considerable  number  of 
which  have  now  been  erected  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  the  accident,  it  was  dis- 
covered to  have  arisen  from  the  breaking  of 
one  of  the  chains,  by  which  the  iron  pillars 
supporting  the  bridge  are  stayed  and  sup. 
ported;'  and  which  chains,  as  our  readeis 
are  no  doubt  aware,  are  carried  to  some  dis- 
tance on  each  side  of  the  nver,  and  secured 
to  a  great  mass  of  masonry  sunk  into  the 
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ground.  By  the  breaking  of  this  chain,  the 
pillar  was  of  course  deprived  of  its  support, 
and  the  weight  of  the  bridge  immediately 
drew  it  from  its  situation,  as  we  have  already 
described.  It  remains,  then,  to  ascertain  tlie 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  chain.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  immediate  cause  was  the 
powerful  vibration  communicated  to  the 
bridge  by  the  measured  and  uniform  step  of 
the  soldiers.  If  the  same,  or  a  much  larger 
number  of  persons  had  passed  over  in  a 
crowd,  and  without  observing  any  regular 
step,  in  all  probability  the  accident  would 
not  have  happened,  because  the  tread  of  one 
person  would  have  counteracted  the  vibra- 
tion arising  from  that  of  another.  But  the 
soldiers  all  stepping  at  the^  same  time,  and 
at  regular  intervals,  communicated,  as  we 
mentioned  in  describing  the  accident,  a 
powerful  vibration  to  the  bridge,  which  went 
on  increasing  with  every  successive  step; 
and  which,  causing  the  weight  of  the  bridge 
to  act  with  successive  jerks  on  the  stay-chains, 
had  a  more  powerful  effect  upon  them  than 
a  dead  weight  of  much  larger  amount  would 
have  had,  and  at  length  broke  one  of  the 
cross  bolts  by  which  Uie  links  of  the  chain 
are  joined  together.  Perhaps  this  accident, 
alarming  and  injurious  as  it  has  been,  may 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  some  more 
dreadful  catastrophe  in  other  quarters.  From 
what  has  happened  on  this*  occasion,  we 
should  greatly  doubt  the  stability  of  the  great 
Menai  bridge  (admirable  as  its  construction 
is),  if  a  thousand  men  were  to  be  marched 
across  it  in  close  column,  and  keeping  regu- 
lar step.  From  its  great  length,  the  vibra- 
tions would  be  tremendous  before  the  head 
of  the  column  had  reached  the  further  side, 
and  some  terrific  calamity  would  be  very 
likely  to  happen.  If  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  troops  should  be  marched  across  that 
bridge  (which,  from  its  being  one  of  the 
principal  routes  to  Ireland,  is  not  improba- 
ble), we  hope  the  commanding  officer  will 
take  the  precaution  of  dismissing  his  men 
|rom  their  ranks  before  they  attempt  to  cross : 
indeed,  that  precaution  should  be  observed 
by  troops  crossing  all  chain  bridges,  how- 
ever small  they  may  be.  ♦ 

i*  The  following  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ect  are  given  in  the  Manchester  Chronicle  :— "  It 
'u  been  stated  by  lome  scientific  men,  and  we  fully 
concur  in  the  opinion,  that  the  peculiar  manner  in 
^iiich  tlie  soldiers  marched  whilst  on  the  bridge 
had  no  slight  share  in  causing  the  accident.  Before 
'oc?  reached  the  bridge,  we  are  told  that  they  were 
talking  •  at  ease,*  but  when  they  heard  the  sound 
^r  their  own  footsteps  upon  it,  one  or  two  of  them 
jnTolontarily  began  to  whistle  a  martial  tune,  and 
ViR^  '11  at  once,  as  if  under  a  command  from  their 
^cer,  commenced  a  simultaneous  military  step, 
^oii  uniform  motion  naturally  gave  great  agitation 
to  the  bridge,  the  violent  e£Fect8  of  which  would  be 
n>o«t  severely  felt  at  each  end.  As  a  familiar  illus- 
ttation  of  oiir  meaning,  we  may  remark,  that  if  a 


But  although  the  immediate  cause  of  tliis 
accident  was,  the  vibration  arising  from  the 
measured  step  of  the  soldiers,  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  so  small  a  number  as  were 
present  on  the  occasion  would  have  brought 
down  the  bridge,  unless  there  had  been 
errors  of  the  most  glaring  description  com- 
mitted in  its  construction,  as  well  as  some- 
thing very  faulty  in  a  part  at  least  of  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  composed. 

The  main  links  of  which  the  chains  are  com- 
posed consist  of  two  round  bars  of  iron,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  about  five  feet  long ; 
these  are  joined  together  by  means  of  three 
short  links  and  two  bolts.  This  is  obviously 
a  very  good  and  strong  joint ;  for  the  bolts, 
being  held  both  in  the  middle  and  at  each 
end  by  the  short  links,  would  resist  an  enor- 
mous tension  on  the  main  links,  and  could 
not  easily  give  way,  unless  they  were  in  a 
manner  shorn  asunder.  This  excellent  mo<le 
of  joining  the  links,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  strangely  departed  from,  and  one 
of  a  very  inferior  description  adopted,  pre- 
cisely where  the  strain  was  the  greatest,  and 
where  the  greatest  strength  ought  to  have 
been  employed,  namely,  in  each  of  the  stay- 
chains  or  land-chains  by  which,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  bridge  is  supported.  Those 
chains,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  are 
fastened  to  large  masses  of  masonry  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  this  fastening 
is  made,  in  each  case,  by  means  of  a  large 
disk  of  cast-iron,  to  which  the  first  link  of 
the  chain  is  bolted.  That  link,  instead 
of  being  composed,  like  the  others,  of  two 
round  bars  of  iron,  and  joined  to  the  next 
link  in  the  manner  above  described,  is  com- 
posed of  a  strap  of  iron,  about  3^  inches 
broad,  and  is  joined  to  the  second  link  by  a 
bolt  unsupported  at  the  extremities. 

Now,  it  must  be  very  obvious  to  any  per- 
son who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
matters  of  this  kind,  that  the  bolt  in  this 
link,  not  being  supported  at  the  ends  as  in 
the  one  above  mentioned,  could  not  offer  a 
resistance  nearly  equal  to  the  former,  unless 
its  dimensions  were  increased.  But  the  bolt 
used  in  each  case  was  of  the  same  dimen. 
sions,  namely,  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
weakness  of  the  latter  joint  was  also  greatly 
increased  by  a  circumstance  which  we  can 

rope,  the  ends  of  which  being  fastened  to  opposite 
walls,  should  be  much  agitated  in  the  centre,  its 
motion  would  be  far  more  violent  at  the  ends  than 
in  any  other  part. 

*•  It  will  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  state,  that  the 
rifle  party,  when  they  passed  over  the  bridge  in  the 
morning,  walked  across  it  in  an  easy  manner,  with- 
out using  the  military  march  ;  that  several  waggons 
traversed  it  the  same  morning  ;  and  that  the  Royal 
Artillery,  under  the  command  of  Major  Chester, 
wliilst  stationed  in  this  town,  rer  ~ 
with  horses,  guns,  &c.  when  o 
from  Kersall  Moor.** 
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probably  expbin  to  oar  vnden.  Tlie  ban 
Kiraiiog  the  link  being  roand,  onlj  a  wety 
small  poctioa  of  their  sur&oe  touched  the 
bolt ;  and  as  they  were  two  inches  in  diame- 
tety  the  point  of  contact  was  an  inch  distant 
from  the  side  of  the  iron  strap  to  which  they 
were  jomed  by  the  bolt  Tbe  tension  of  the 
chain  therefore  might  be  considered  as  act* 
ing  on  the  bolt  wi£  a  kmerage  of  an  inch ; 
andy  under  those  circomstaDoes  it  was  not 
at  aU  snrprising  that  the  bdtshoald  give  way. 
Indeed  it  is  probable  that,  even  had  it  been 
iron  of  a  iair  average  quality^  the  joint  would 
not  have  borne  more  than  ooe-fouith,  or  per. 
haps  one-fifth  of  the  tension  whidi  te 
other  joints  would  bear. 

But  the  bolt,  instead  of  being  good  metaly 
was  composed  of  iron  which  was  either 
originally  bad,  or  had  been  rendered  brittle 
by  mismanagement  in  the  proceas  of  foiging 
the  lx)lt  It  broke  with  a  granular  and 
crystalline  fracture,  exactly  like  that  of  cast- 
iron,  and  did  not  exhibit  anything  of  the 
filnous  appearance  of  good  iron.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
the  bridge  should  have  Riven  way  now,  but 
that  it  should  have  stood  a  single  week,  after 
its  erection. 

We  understand  it  is  intended  to  remedy 
the  defect  to  which  we  have  alluded,  not  only 
in  the  chain  which  has  given  way,  but  in  aU 
the  other  stay  chains,  in  which  it  equally 
exists;  and  there  can  be  then  no  doutA  diat 
the  bridge  will  be  of  abundant  strength  to 
bear  any  load  which  is  likely  to  pass  over  it. 
A  defect  occurred  a  long  time  ago  in  the 
disk  or  plate  with  which  the  bolt  was  con* 
nected,  and  the  necessary  repaiis  were  laldy 
made,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Stephenson,  a  g^tleman  possessiiig  exten- 
sive knowledge  in  mechanics,  and  who  re- 
sides on  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  estate.  It  is  due 
to  him  to  state,  that  the  plate  and  bolt  have 
been  minutely  examined,  and  th^  feet  has 
been  cleariy  established,  that  the  accident  was 
caused  solely  by  the  fracture  in  the  bolt,  the 
plate  being  as  sound  and  firm  as  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  attached  to  the  masonry. 

Before  closing  this  article,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  some  very  excellent  papas  on 
chain  bridges  (one  of  them  on  this  particular 
structure),  have  been  read  at  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  in  this  town,  by 
Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  and,  we  understand, 
are  likely  to  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  that  Society. 
In  the  paper  on  the  Broughton  bridge,  some 
defects  in  its  construction  were  pointed  out, 
and  particularly  the  insufficient  strength  of 
the  stay-chuns,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  suspension-chains;  but  the  particular  de- 
fect which  principally  led  to  the  failure  of 


the  bridge,  having  been  odncealeJ  under 
ground,  was  not  seen  by  the  author  of  the 
paper,  and  of  oouise  was  not  mentioned  in 
It.  In  an  appendix  to  his  paper,  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson  strongly  enlbftes  the  necessity  of 
proving  by  a  very  high  test,  the  chainsused 
m  the  construction  of  brklges  of  this  kind ; 
and  he  details  a  variety  of  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  tiiat  a  test  of  this 
kind  does  no^  as  is  generally  supposed, 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  metal  in  any 
sensil)le  degree.  Hie  acddent  vrhich  has 
just  occurred  will  go  fer  to  bear  out  this  sug- 
gestion. If  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  Hough- 
ton bridge  had  been  carerally  and  adequately 
proved  before  its  erection,  no  such  joint  as  that 
which  gave  way  could  ever  have  existed  in  it 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  firiend, 
that  great  advantage  would  probably  result 
if  a  system  of  periodical  inspection  of  sus- 
pension bridges  by  eminent  engineen  were 
adopted  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Iwidges. 
In  order  to  render  the  pkm  efieetoal,  it  would 
be  requisite  that  the  results  of  the  periodical 
examination  of  every  part  of  each  bridge  on 
which  its  stability  depends,  should  be  pub- 
lished, on  the  autbonty  of  the  encineer  em- 
ployed, and  for  the  oonectness  of  which  he 
should  be  considered  responsible.  By  this 
means  the  attention  of  all  parties  concerned, 
to  the  most  important  points  of  construction 
in  chain  bridges,  woula  be  kept  alive;  acci. 
dents  arising  from  defective  materials,  or 
accumulated  strains  upon  them,  would  be 
anticipated,  and  great  security  attained  by 
the  constant  responsilMlity  of  the  inspectors. 

OV  TUt  EVIDEMCE  FROM  SCRIPTURE,  THAT 
THE  SOUL,  IMMEDIATELT  AFTER  THB 
DEATH  OF  THE  BODY,  IS  NOT  IN  A  STATS 
OF  SLEEP,  ETC. — NO.  VI. 

{C4mUnu§d  f^rom  p.  SS6«) 

ni.  **  There  are  also  particular  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  which 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  this  tnitfa,  that 
the  soul  of  man,  immediately  after  death, 
enters  on  a  separate  state."  These  are,  the 
doctrines  of  regeneration — sanctification— • 
union  to  Christ — and  the  resurrection. 

1.  Regeneration  is  expressed  in  scripture 
by  difierent  metaphors.  It  is  called  a 
being .''  bom  again,"  John  iii.  3,  '^  a  new 
creation,"  1  Cor.  ▼.  17,  "the  new  man," 
£ph.  iv.  24.  Tbese  allusions  evidently 
imply  a  change  of  principle  and  practice 
in  the  subjects  of  regeneration.  Ae  every 
practical  doctrine  has  some  reason  assigned 
VTfay  it  is  enforced,  so  we  find  a  convincing 
reason  why  this  doctrine  is  so  impressively 
inculcated  in  the  word  of  Grod.  *'  Except 
a  man  be  bom  again,  be  cannot  see  the 
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kingdom  <$f  God/'  John  iii.  3.  Though  wofk^  which  makes  the  believer  meet  tbr 
some  critics  translate  the  latter  part  of  this  heaven,  can  we  indulge  the  inconsistent 
veise,  **  the  reign  of  God,''  yet,  in  the  fifth  notion,  that  the  Author  of  our  salvation 
verse  it  evidently  means  the  heavenly  state,  would  demolish  this  work  at  death,  by 
*^  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  throwing  the  soul  into  a  somniferous  dun- 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God :"  geon,  or  by  petrifying  its  ethereal  qualities  ? 
^'vicevena;  if  a  man  be  boirn  again,  he  con  llie  apoetle  mforms  us,  that  sanctifieation  is 
enlerthekingdomof  God.  Understanding  the  the  direct  medium  throusnh  which  we  must 
phrase 'Mhe  kingdom  of  God"  to  mean  the  arrive  at  salvation,  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  But 
heavenlystate,asSt.Pauldoes  in  1  Cor.vi.9,  by  salvation  he  means,  a  deliverance  from 
the  legitimate  inference  is,  that  regenemtion  sin  and  heU,  and  the  immediate  enjoyment 
is  an  absolute  requisite  for  that  state  ;  or,  of  Christ  and  death  ;  therefore,  as  soon  as 
that  the  design  of  regeneration  is  to  prepare  the  work  of  dieir  salvation  is  complete, 
for  the  heavenly  state.  But  those  who  are  believers  will  enjoy  the  immediate  presence 
regenerated  do  not  enjoy  that  state  while  of  Christ  in  heaven,  without  being  subiect  to 
upon  eaith,  neither  can  they  enjoy  it  at  an  intermediate  state  of  sleep  or  insensibility, 
death,  if  their  souls,  immediately  after  being  3.  In  speaking  of  the  union  between  the 
separated  fit>m  their  bodies,  ftdl  on  sleep,  church  and  himself,  our  Lord  says,  **  I  am 
and  become  insensible.  This  state  of  sleep  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches ;  abide  in  me, 
would  make  a  chasm  between  the  fitness  and  I  in  you,"  John  xv.  4,  5.  The  per- 
and  the  enjoyment ;  but  as  tiie  oracles  of  manency  of  this  union  is  expressed  in  these 
God  mention  no  such  chasm,  the  soul  must,  words,  ^  I  give  unto  my  sheep  eternal  life ; 
immediately  at  deatli,  enter  upon  that  state  and  they  mall  never  perish,  neither  shall 
for  which  regeneration  fits  it.  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand,"  John 

2.  Sanctifieation  is  another  doctrine,  which  x.  28.    The  continuance  of  this  union  after 

has  a  tendency  to  establish  the  truth  of  death,  he  also  uneouivocally  asserts:  ^'I  go 

what  is  now  adTOcated.    By  sanctifieation,  to  prepare  a  place  K>r  you,  that  where  I  am, 

is  meant  that  progressive  work  of  grace  in  there  you  ma^  be  also,"  John  xiv.  2,  3. 

the  believer's  soul,  which  commences  in  If  the  believer  is  united  to  Christ,  and  must 

regeneration,  and  fits  it  for  the  heavenly  be  where  he  is,  that  is,  in  heaven,  then  it  evi- 

state.     This  doctrine    is  implied  in  the  dently  follows,  that  as  the  body  of  the  believer, 

seventeenth  article  of  the  churcii,  ^'  They  be  after  death,  is  deposited  in  the  earth,  his 

called  according  to  God's  purpose,  by  his  soul  must  ascend  to  heaven,  where  Christ  is. 

Spirit  working  in  due  season ;  they,  through  4.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  mili- 

greoe^  obey  Uie  calling ;  thc^  be  justified  tates  against  the  sleepine  system.    All  shall 

freely ;  they   be  made   sons  of  God  by  be  raised  at  the  last  cmy  by  the  power  of 

adoption ;  they  be  made  like  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ : ''  Since  by  man  came  death, 

his  only  begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  they  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the 

walk  religiously  in  good  works ;  and  at  dead :  for  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 

length,  by  God's  grace,  they  attain  to  ever-  Christ  shell  all  be  made  alive.    But  every 

lasting  life.''    **  A  man  is  said  to  be  sane-  man  in  his  own  order :   Christ  the  first 

tified,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  infuse  ihiits,  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at 

into  his  soul  the  habits  of  divine  grace,  and  his   coming,"  1   Cor.  xv.  21,  23.     The 

make  him  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  allusion  m  this  passage  is  to  the  Jews  pre^ 

whereby  he  is  inwardly  (fualified  to  glorify  venting  the  first-fruits  of  their  fields  to  God, 

God  in  a  holy  life."*  that  they  might  ensure  the  safety  of  the 

This  is  unquestionably  a  scriptural  doo»  harvest.    If  the  analogy  be  traced,  it  will 

trine :  **  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even*  your  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that,  as  the  first- 

nnctification,"  1  Thess.  iv.  3.    The  agent  fruits  and  the  crop  continued  together  till 

in  this  work  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  ''God  hath  the  harvest;  so  believers  and  Christ  will 

from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  continue  united  till  the  judgpnent-day,  the 

through  sanctifica&n  of  the  Spirit,"  2  Thes.  harvest  of  the  world.    Then,  b^  virtue  of 

ii*  13.    THe  instrument  which  the  Spirit  this  union,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  will  be 

uses,  is  the  word, ''  Sanctify  them  through  nused,  to  be  united,  toffether  with  their 

the  troth,  thy  word  is  truth,"  John  xvii.  17.  souls,  to  their  Saviour.    The  continuity  df 

The  progress  of  this  woiiE  is  compared  to  this  union  would  be  broken,  if  the  soul 

the  increasing  light :  **  The  path  of  the  just  either  slept,  or  became  insensible,  imme- 

is  as  the  shining  light,  whicn  shineth  more  diately  after  the  death  of  the  body  ;  for  it 

and  more  unto  the  perfect  day,"  Prov.iv.'l  8.  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  there 

Believing  sanctifieation  to  be  a  preparatory  can  be  any  union  between  a  Divine  Being 

—         .  and  an  insensible  spirit. 

*  Bishop  HopkiiM  on  Baptlun.  *'    Huggaie, 
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AKECDOTES  OF  THE  OALfPH  BAROOV  AL 
RASHECD,  THE  GBAVD  VIZIER  GIAFFAR, 
AND  THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  BEEMEKr. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Caliph  Haroon 
al  Kasheedy  even  in  this  cold  foggy  western 
climate  of  ours,  of  his  adventures  and  mid- 
night rambles  through  Bagdad,  with  his 
constant  attendants,  the  Grand  Vizier  Giafiar, 
and  Mesroor,  the  chief  of  his  eunuchs? 
What  Charlemagne  is  to  the  French,  Arthur 
to  the  English,  and  Orlando  to  the  Italian, 
Haroon  al  Rasheed  is  to  the  Eastern  story- 
teller. His  name  forms  the  talisman  of 
attention,  from  the  sandy  desert  of  Arabia 
to  the  fertile  plains  of  Syria ;  the  camel- 
driver  cheats  the  desert  of  its  gloom,  and 
the  road  of  its  length,  by  a  legend  of  Haroon ; 
the  peasant  of  Syria  forgets  his  bondage, 
and  eats  his  hard  fisure  with  a  double  relish, 
if  seasoned  with  a  tale  of  Haroon.  From 
the  Nile  to  the  Indus,  and  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Mocha,  his  praise  is  on  the  lips 
of  the  poets.  Haroon  is  spoken  of  in  the 
tent  of  the  Bedouin,  and  tlie  gilded  halls  of 
Istamboul ;  in  the  thirsty  deserts  of  Kohes- 
tan,  and  the  well-watered  gardens  of  Da. 
mascus;  the  cofTee-bouses  of  Cairo,  and 
bazaars  of  Aleppo,  equally  resound  with  his 
name ;  and  Arabs,  Copts,  Jews,  Persians, 
and  Turks,  unite  in  listening  to  the  adven- 
tures of  this  hero.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
celebrity,  Ilaroon  al  Rasheed  was  a  mere 
tyrant,  as  the  following  short  history  of  his 
chief  favourite,  most  affectionate  friend,  and 
brother-in-law,  the  Grand  Vizier  Giafiar, 
will  shew. 

Giafiar  or  Jafiier,  equally  celebrated  with 
his  master,  in  that  popular  collection  of 
Oriental  tales,  known  throughout  all  Europe 
under  the  title  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments, was  descended  from  an  illustrious 
Persian  fkmily,  one  of  whom  took  shelter 
in  the  court  of  Soliman,  the  12th  Caliph,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  8th  century,  and 
gave  origin  to  the  fisimily  of  the  Bermeki, 
so  celebrated  all  over  the  East  for  their 
generosity,  magnificence,  and  distinguished 
patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts.  The 
following  is  the  account  given  by  various 
Arabian  historians,  and  especially  by  Akh- 
wund  Meer,  (called  by  European  writers 
Khondemir,)  in  his  work  entitled,  "  Hub- 
beeb  al  Seer,''  i.  e.  The  Beauties  of  History, 
of  the  origin  of  this  illustrious  family  : — 

Jaffier,  the  father  of  Khalid,  sumamed 
Bermek,  traced  his  descent  from  the  an- 
cient  monarchs  of  Persia.  He,  like  his 
ancestors,  was  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  life 
an  adorer  of  fire,  and  officiated  at  the  fire- 
"-•^ple  in  the  city  of  Balkh ;  but  suddenly, 
^  decree  of  divine  mercy,  which  suffers 


not  the  elect  to  remain  in  error*,  the  sparks 
of  truth  were  lighted  up  in  his  mind,  and 
the  glory  of  his  state  received  new  splendour 
from  the  refulgent  graces  of  Islaam.  With 
his  family  and  effects  he  emigrated  to  Da- 
mascus, then  the  capital  of  the  Ommiad 
Caliphs.  When  he  was  introduced  to  Soli- 
man,  the  colour  of  the  prince  changed,  and 
he  commanded  Jafiier  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  palace.  The  courtiers  inquiring  the 
reason  of  this  order,  the  Caliph  said,  '<  He 
has  poison  about  him,  and  therefore  I 
ordered  him  to  be  dismissed.  I  have  two 
stones  in  a  bracelet  upon  my  arm,  which, 
if  any  one  near  me  has  poison  with  him, 
from  their  peculiar  nature  have  a  tremulous 
motion.''  Jafiier  was  questioned,  and  owned 
that  he  had  under  his  seal  ring  a  subtle 
poison,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him- 
self, by  sucking  it,  in  any  case  of  intoler- 
able distress.  Hence  be  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Bermek,  from  the  Persian  verb, 
bermnkkeeduMy  which  means  to  suck. 

After  this  explanation,  Jaffier  was  taken 
into  great  fovour  by  Soliman,  who  made 
him  master  of  the  mint,  in  which  office  he 
brought  the  national  coin  to  such  a  state  of 
purity,  as  to  exceed  that  of  all  the  surrounding 
nations.  The  family  of  the  Bermeki  were 
held  in  high  respect  during  the  rei6:ns  of  the 
Ommiads,  and  the  house  of  Mirwaun ; 
under  the  Abasside  princes  they  were  pro. 
moted  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  but 
did  not  rise  to  their  greatest  eminence  till 
the  reign  of  Haroon  al  Rasheed,  the  24th 
Caliph,  and  fifth  prince  of  the  house  of 
Abbas,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira,  170,  a.d.  786. 

Khalid,  son  of  Jaffier,  had  only  one  son, 
Yiah,  who  was  renowned  for  his  munifi- 
cence and  integrity,  and  became  preceptor 
to  the  young  Haroon.  Yiah  had  four  sons, 
Fuzzul,  the  celebrated  Jaffier,  more  com- 
monly known  under  the  name  of  Giafiar, 
Mahummed,  and  Mouseh.  Fuizul  was  es- 
teemed the  most  generous,  but  was  of 
haughty  demeanour ;  and  it  is  related,  that 
a  confidential  friend  once  asking  him  how  he 
could  join  offensive  pride  with  such  bound- 
less liberality,  he  replied,  '^  I  learned  in  my 
youth  both  qualities  from  Amara  Bin  Hum- 
za.  When  my  father,  before  his  promotion, 
farmed  the  revenues  of  certain  provinces, 
the  then  vizier  suddenly  summoned  him 
to  Bagdad,  and  demanded  of  him  the  ba- 
lance of  his  accounts  before  they  were  due. 
He  raised  all  the  money  in  his  power,  bat 
still  four  millions  of  deenars  were  wanting. 
My  fiither  knew  that  no  one  could  advance 


*  The  MohammedanB  iintTersally  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  election,  like  the  Calvlnists  of  Europe. 
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such  a  sum  except  Amara  Bin  Humza,  and 
with  him  he  was  on  bad  terms.  However, 
being  closely  pressed,  he  sent  me,  then  a 
lad,  to  request  the  loan  of  him,  with  assu- 
rance oi  returning  the  money  when  his  rents 
should  come  in.  I  went  to  his  palace,  and 
being  admitted,  found  him  sitting  in  a 
somptuous  apartment,  spread  with  the  richest 
carpets,  splendidly  dressed,  and  perfumed 
with  musk.  To  my  obeisance  he  made  no 
return ;  and  when  I  delivered  my  father's 
message,  was  silent.  I  was  struck  with 
confusion.  At  length  he  (exclaimed, '  How 
long  wilt  thou  stare  at  me?'  I  retired 
heartless,  and  wandered  about  some  time 
before  I  returned  home,  where,  on  my  arri- 
?al,  I  was  surprised  to  see  at  the  gateway  a 
number  of  loaded  camels,  but  still  more  so  on 
hearing  that  they  had  brought  the  sum  my 
father  had  requested  of  Amara.  My  father 
paid  all  demands,  and  returned  to  his 
government.  When  the  revenues  were  re- 
ceived, he  sent  me  to  repay  the  sum  he  had 
borrowed.  I  repaired  again  to  the  palace 
of  Amara,  who  received  me  as  haughtily  as 
before ;  but  on  my  offering  him  payment, 
angrily  exclaimed,  *  Does  thy  father  think  I 
am  his  money  broker  ?  Begone.  God  hath 
not  given  him  a  generous  heart.'  I  returned 
home  with  the  money." 

Jaffier,  with  the  liberality  of  his  brother, 
was  condescendingly  affable  to  all,  learned, 
and  a  most  elegant  writer.  He  was  prime 
vizier  to  Haroon  al  Rasheed,  and  enjoyed 
more  of  his  confidence  than  the  rest  of  his 
brothers.  Eesauk  of  Mousel  relates  of  him 
the  following  anecdote : 

"  I  once,  "  says  he,  "  went  to  pay  my 
respects  to  Haroon ;  but,  understanding 
that  he  was  reposing,  would  have  returned 
home,  when  Jaffier  sending  for  me,  said, 
'  Suppose  you  join  me  in  a  merriment,  and 
a  cheerful  glass  V  I  assented,  and  he  con- 
ducted me  to  his  private  apartment,  where 
the  requisites  of  mirth  were  prepared  ;  and 
after  we  had  changed  our  di'esses  for  light 
vestments  of  fine  silk,  and  the  singing  girls 
and  musicians  were  introduced,  he  sent 
word  to  his  porter  to  admit  no  one  but 
Abd  al  Malek,  meaning  a  person  who  was 
one  of  his  convivial  intimates.  When  some 
bumpers  had  gone  round,  and  the  wine  had 
begun  to  operate  upon  our  heads,  all  at 
once  was  ushered  into  the  room  Abd  al 
Malek  Hashimmee,  a  first  cousin  of  the 
Caliphs,  to  the  great  confusion  of  Jaifier, 
who  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  such  a  state 
by  so  respectable  a  personage.  Abd  al 
Malek  perceiving  his  distress,  sat  down 
without  ceremony,  asked  for  a  collation, 
and  when  he  had  eaten,  though  he  had 
never  condescended  to  drink  wine  at  the 


banquets  of  the  Caliph,  filled  a  glass,  drank 
it  off,  and,  disrobing  himself,  put  on  a  silken 
vest  like  ours.  Jaffier,  emboldened  by 
such  gracious  demeanour,  kissed  the  hand 
of  Abd  al  Malek,  and  said, '  Will  my  lord 
inform  me  what  may  be  his  commands  to 
his  slave,  in  thus  honouring  him  with  a  visit, 
that  I  may  gird  the  loins  of  my  life  in 
obeying  them  V  Abd  al  Malek  replied,  *  It 
is  not  fair,  that  in  this  assembly  I  should 
trouble  thee  with  requests,  or  cloud  the 
joyfiil  heart  with  the  mist  of  sorrow.'  Jaffier 
was  importunate,  till  at  length  Abd  al  Malek 
said,  *  Apparently  the  mind  of  the  Caliph 
is  displeased  with  me,  and  I  wish  his  dis- 
gust to  be  removed.'  '  That  can  easily  be 
effected,'  replied  Jaffier,  *  command  me  in 
something  else.'  ^  I  owe  four  millions  of 
dirrims,'  continued  the  prince,  *  and  wish 
the  Caliph  to  discharge  my  debts.'  *  He 
will  pay  them  to-morrow,'  said  Jaffier,  *  but 
what  a  trifie  is  this !  mention  something 
more  important.*  *  Thou  knowest,'  answered 
Abd  al  Malek,  *  that  my  son  Eesauk  is  a 
young  man  of  abilities.  Through  thy  pa- 
tronage, perhaps,  the  Caliph  may  look  upon 
him  with  an  eye  of  favour.'  *  Our  sove- 
reign, the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,'  con- 
tinued Jaffier,  *  will  confer  upon  him  the 
government  of  Egypt,  and  give  him  his 
daughter  Aleeah  in  marriage.' " 

&sauk  of  Mousel  remarks,  ^'  I  thought 
to  myself  that  Jaffier  was  speaking  from  the 
fumes  of  intoxication,  and  wondered  how 
he  would  perform  so  many  high  promises, 
but  on  going  the  next  day  to  the  palace  of 
the  Caliph,  I  found  the  chiefs  of  the  Ulema 
assembled  in  the  audience  chamber;  and 
soon  after,  the  prince  Abd  al  Malek  entering, 
Haroon  received  him  graciously,  and  said 
to  him,  ^My  displeasure  towards  thee  is 
changed  to  favour,  I  have  resolved  to  marry 
my  daughter  Aleeah  to  thy  son  Eesauk,  and 
appoint  him  governor  of  Egypt,  and  have 
ordered  my  treasurer  to  discharge  thy  debts.' 
Jaffier  had  repaired  to  the  Caliph  early  in 
the  morning,  informed  him  of  his  last  night's 
adventure,  and  prevailed  upon  Haroon  to 
do  as  he  had  promised." 

.  Mahummud,  the  third  son  of  Yiah  Ber- 
meki,  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  devoted  to 
pleasure,  and  fond  of  retirement.  Mouseh, 
the  fourth  brother,  in  valour  and  conduct  as 
a  general,  was  unrivalled.  From  the  ac- 
cession of  Haroon  al  Rasheed  to  the  Cali- 
phat,  till  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign, 
in  which  year  his  mind  changed  towards 
them,  the  administration  of  all  the  af- 
fairs of  the  empire  was  vested  in  Yiah 
Bermeki,  and  his  illustrious  sons.  Various 
are  the  causes  assigned  by  historians  for 
the    sudden    displeasure    of    the    Caliph 
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against  this  fiunily^of  which  ^e  fi^lowiog 
is^one. 

Haroon  bebg  jealous  of  die  influeuoe  of 
Yiah  Bin  Abdallah,  a  deaoendant  of  Ally* 
committed  him  to  the  custody  of  Jaffier  B&t^ 
mekiy  with  oiders  to  hold  him  in  the  strictest 
confioement.  After  a  long  imprisonment, 
the  Teneiable  Yiah,  fearing  that  Haroon  in 
the  end  would  take  away  bis  life,  besought 
Jaffier,  saying,  *'  Fear  God,  nor  let  thyself 
be  numbered  with  those  on  whom  the  pro- 
phet will  be  revenged  in  the  day  of  jud|f- 
roent,  for  murdering  his  sacred  posterity. 
The  Almighty  knows  that  I  have  committed 
no  fault  woithy  of  4^<^*"  Jaffier  was  af- 
fected by  the  speeck  of  the  holy  Syed,  and, 
having  releasea  him,  caused  him  to  be  con- 
ducted by  his  confidential  servants  to  a 
place  of  safe^.  The  intelligence  of  this 
generous  conduct  was  soon  conveyed  by  the 
enemies  of  the  minister  to  Haroon,  who  one 
day  inquired  after  Yiah.  Jaffier  replied, 
**  He  is  confined  in  a  close  and  dark  dun- 
geon.'' ''Canst  thou  swear  so  by  my  heed 
and  life  ?"  said  the  Caliph.  Jaffier,  upon 
this,  guessed  that  Haroon  was  informed  of 
the  truth,  and  said,  **  By  thy  head  and  life 
it  is  not  so ;  for,  as  I  knew  that  Yiah  was 
old  and  feeble,  and  could  do  nothing  to 
occasion  alarm  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  I  ventured  to  release  him/'  The 
Caliph  was  enraged,  but  dissembling  his 
anger,  replied,  ''  Thou  hast  done  well.*' 
When  Jaffier  retired,  Haroon  was  overheard 
to  mutter  to  himself,  *'  May  God  destroy 
me,  if  I  do  not  speedily  put  thee  to  death." 

The  principal  cause,  however,  of  Haroon's 
inveterate  displeasure  against  this  celebrated 
£imily,  is  thus  related.  The  Caliph  was 
fond  of  conviviality,  and  the  company  of 
persons  of  wit  and  repartee,  for  which  none 

•  Yl*h  Bin  AbdalUb,  was  af  reat-grandson  of  Ali, 
tbe*on-in-Iawof  Mohammed,  who  had  happilyetcap- 
ed  when  moatoftbat  nnfortunate  family  bad  been  pat 
to  the  aword.  Ha  had  privately  formed  a  consider, 
able  party  in  the  province  of  Ohilan,  on  the  Caipian 
Sea,  and  the  revolt  grew  to  tncb  a  bead,  that  he  was 
at  lait  openly  declared  Caliph.  Haroon,  who  va« 
mueb  alarmed  at  this  event, sent  Fuscal  at  the  bead 
of  fifty  thousand  men  to  reduce  the  rebels.  This 
general,  leaving  his  troops  in  Chorasan,  went  alone 
to  Yiah,  aod>  by  his  prudent  eondaet,  succeeded  ia 
persuading  him  to  abandon  bis  party  jand  submit  to 
the  Caliph,  who  on  his  part,  by  a  writing  under  bis 
own  hand,  witnessed  by  his  grandees,  promised  to 
treat  Yiah  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  birth,  and 
not  to  take  the  least  step  to  deprive  him  of  life  or 
liberty.  Yiah  accepted  the  offers  of  Haroon  ;  the 
rebels,  being  left  without  a  head,  soon  dispersed, 
and  Fuzzul  obtained  a  bloodless  victory.  Haroon 
at  first  treated  Yiah  well,  gave  him  an  apartment 
in  bis  palace,  with  a  suitable  revenue  and  attend- 
ance ;  but  these  happy  days  were  of  no  long  dura- 
tion, the  Caliph,  either  through  the  inconsistency  of 
bis  temper,  or  at  the  instigation  of  some  of  his 
flourtiers,  threw  Yiah  into  prison,  to  the  great  mor- 
tification of  the  Bermeki,  who  all  considered  them- 
selves as  pledged  for  the  observance  of  the  So\*e- 
reign*s  word. 


were  more  lemaricable  than  im  own  sirtebt 
the  princess  Abbassia,  and  the  Vizier  Jaffier. 
Haioon  was  therefore  desirous  to  have  them 
together  al  his  banquets  without  scandal, 
aira  said  to  the  unfortunate  minister,  '<  1 
love  thee  with  abrotheriy  affection,  and  have 
the  highest  regard  for  my  sister  Ahbwsaa^ 
whom  I  will  bestow  upon  thee  in  marriage, 
that  I  may  have  the  satisfiiction  of  eigoying 
the  convemtion  of  both  together  vntboot 
offisnce  to  our  sacred  law,  but  on  this  condi* 
tion,  that  you  never  meet  her  but  ia  my 
presence."  Jaffier,  drQading  such  a  danger-* 
ous  oonoezion,  at  first  declined,  but  at 
length  accepted,  the  offer  of  the  Calif^ 
The  nuptial  ceremony  took  placey  after  which 
the  illustrious  couple  met  constantly  at  the 
apartments  of  Haioon ;  but  as  the  Vizier  was 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  had  a  fine  per- 
son, the  unfortunate  Abbassia  was  immersed 
in  love,  and  wished  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
her  husband  in  private.  She  contrived  to 
express  her  regard  by  letters  and  messengers, 
but  Jaffier  sent  back  the  former,  and  rebuked 
the  latter;  upon  which  Abbassia  had  re- 
course to  Attaba,  the  mother  of  her  husband, 
to  whom  she  made  presents  of  valuable 
jewels,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  bring 
about  the  desired  interview. 

Attaba  one  day  addressed  Jaffier,  saying, 
**  I  have  heard  of  a  most  beautiful  slave, 
and  mean  to  purchase  her  for  thee,  as  a 
present."  The  son  thanked  her,  after  which 
she  requested  Abbassia  to  be  prepared  when 
she  should  send  for  her.  Upon  the  night  of 
Friday,  the  princess  was  introduced  as  a  slave 
to  the  bed-chamber  of  Jaffier,  who  had  re* 
turoed  home  from  the  palace  flushed  with 
wine.  The  princess  would  not  unveil  till 
the  morning,  when  she  said,  **  Behold  thy 
handmaid  Abbassia !"  Jaffier  was  at  once 
delighted,  and  filled  with  dread  of  [the 
consequences  of  their  meeting.    When  tlie 

Srincess  had  retired,  he  said  to  his  impro- 
ent  mother,"  <<  Alas !  thou  hast  sold  thy 
son  too  cheaply,  but  be  prepared  now  for 
sudden  calamity."  Abbassia,  afl^  some 
time,  brought  forth  a  son,  who,  as  soon  as 
bom,  was  sent  privately  to  Mecca,  under  the 
care  of  a  faithful  eunuch  named  Reaush,  and 
a  nurse  called  Berberere. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Zobeide,  the  prin- 
cipal wife  of  the  Caliph,  became  displeased 
with  Yiah  Bermeki,  who  had  the  cmifge  of 
tlie  palace,  and  had  insisted  on  the  gates  of 
the  mterior  courts  being  locked  early  in  the 
evening,  which  prevented  the  eunuchs  and 
domestics  of  the  Haram  from  ingress  and 
egress  as  they  vrished ;  of  which  they  com- 
plained to  their  royal  mistress,  and  Zobeide, 
to  the  Caliph.  Haroon  observed,  '^  He  was 
convinced  Yiah  had  acted  as  he  judged  most 
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p         « If  SO,'' leplied  Zohftide,  m  a  i^;e,  "^  why  be.     '' Where  is  the  head  of  the  traitor  t"" 
I        does  he  not  prevent  his.  owa  sob  horn  defiL  exclaimed  HarooD.  *<  I  have  left  it  without^*' 
I         iogit?"  HarooD  demaaded  an  explaaatioa  answered  Yassir.    '^  Bring  it  me  immedi^ 
I         of  her  BMBrtioB;  when  the  empress  inlbrai^  ately/'  cried  the  Caliph.    The  executioner 
i        ed  him  of  the  stolen  interviews  between  retired,  and  in  an  instant  struck  off  the  head 
I        Abbassia  and  Jaffier.   The  Caliph  was  con*  of  this  great  man,  so  illustrious  for  his  high 
1        founded,  hut  demanded  what  proof  she  had  qualities  and  distinguished  virtues,  and  cast 
of  theaccuaatton.    "  What  can  be  a  cleaier  it  bleeding  at  the  feet  of  Haroon ;  who^  alier 
i        one  than  a  cfaiid?*' said  the  malicious  Zobei-  examining  it  for  a  moment,  commanded 
de,  *'  who  is  now  alive  at  Mecca.*  *'  Does  Yassir  to  call  into  his  presence  certain  at- 
i        any  person  beaide  diyself  know  this  secret?'^  tendants.  When  they  appeared,  he  ordered 
rejoined  Haioon.    '^  All  the  women  of  the  them  to  put  to  death  the  uniiappy  instru. 
:        harem,''  answered  the  empeess.  The  Caliph  ment  of  his  vengeance,  exclaiming,  in  a 
made  no  leply,  but  on  the  next  day  prepar*  paroxysm  of  rage  and  despair,  <<  I  cannot  bear 
ed  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  on  which  he  to  look  on  the  murderer  of  Jaffier.''  Thus  fell 
soon  after  departed.    Although  Abbassia  this  celebrated  man  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
had  time  to  have  the  child  conveyed  to  a  nearly  eighteen  years  of  which  he  had  passed 
I        phu^  of  safety  in  Yemen  before  her  brother^  in  the  highest  confidence,  ftivour,  and  glory. 
I        arrival,  the  Caliph  at  Mecca  obtained  proof  Jaffier  seems  to  have  had  some  forebodings 
[        of  the  unfortnnate  interviews,  and  from  that  of  his  misfortune,  for  it  is  said  of  him,  that  a 
instant  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  short  time  before  his  death,  he  was  one  day, 
Bermeki.   On  his  return  fi^om  the  holy  city,  in  a  contemplative  mood,  looking  from  one 
after  a  short  stay  at  Bagdad,  he  repaired  to  a  of  the  windows  of  his  palace,  when  he  saw 
coantry  pahioe^  called  Anbar,  taking  Jailer  a  very  old  domestic  sweepii^  the  court  be* 
with  lum,.  and  leaving  Sindee  Bin  Shahiek  lo^*    He  called  to  him,  and  said,  ^<  What 
in  command  of  the  metropolis.  is  the  reason  that  princes  and  people  of 
On  the  first  of  Suffir,*  in  the  twenty  .first  wealth  are  generally  short-lived,  while  such 
year  of  his  reign,  the  Caliph  gave  an  enter,  as  you  attain  mostly  to  old  age  V*    ^  It  is^'' 
tainment,  more  splendid  then  any  yetbeheld,  said  the  old  man,  '^  because  God  gives  his 
to  his  courtiers,  among  whom  he  distinguish,  bounty  to  them  all  at  once,  but  to  us  by  slow 
ed  the  unfortunate  Jaffier  by  numl^rlesi  degrees.''    Jaffier  was  so  pleased  with  the 
£ivoura,  and  in  the  evening  dismissed  him  rematk  that  he  gave  him  three  hundred  dir** 
gradqusly.  The  minister  invited  home  with  rims.    Not  long  after,  he  saw  a  young  man 
him  a  select  party,  to  pass  the  night  in  coi>  employed  in  the  same  business,  and  inquired 
viviality  and  mirth.    When  the  court  was  what  was  become  of  the  aged  sweeper,  «  He 
broken  up,  Haroon  suddenly  called  to  him  is  dead,"  replied  the  youth ;  and  Jaffier,  call* 
the  attendant  Yassir  in  private,  and  said,  ing  to  mind  what  he  had  said,  predicted  his 
^  Go  immediately,  and  bring  me  the  head  own  downfall,  which  happened  shortly  after. 
of  Jaffier.'^    Yassir  was  confounded,  and  Not  only  did  Jaffier  himself  have  forei* 
trembled;  but  the  Caliph,  in  a  rage,  ordNw  bodings  of  his  fote,  but  it  is  related,  in  the 
ed  him  to  depart,  and  execute  his  com*  MirrautalJinnaun,  that  Sindee  Bin  Shahiek^ 
inands,  or  he  would  put  him  toinstant  death,  whom  the  Caliph  left  governor  of  Bagdad 
Yassir  departed,  and  entering  the  palace  of  when  he  took  Jaffier  to  Anbar,  used  to  tell 
•laffler,  n^hed  into  the  private  apartment,  the  following  remarkable  dream : — 
without  asking  leave  as  usual.  ^  I  was  sleeping  in  the  upper  chamber  of 
The  minister,  alarmed  at  his  boldness,  in-  »  country  house,  sitoated  westerly,  near 
quked  the  cause  of  the  intrusion ;  when  he  Bagdad,  when,  lo !  in  a  dream,  I  beheld 
mentioned  the  commission  he  had  received  Jaffier,  son  of  Yiah,  in  garments  of  a  saffron 
irom  the  Caliph.    Jaffier  said,  *^  Possibly  dye,  who  recited  the  following  verses :— > 
this  order  may  have  been  given  by  the  Com*  ^  Not  long  since,  from  Hujjoon  to  Su£&  no 
mander  of  the  Faithful  when  in  a  state  of  crowd  assembled,  nor  company  met  from 
intoxication :  retire  at  present,  and  tell  him  distant  parts  at  Mecca,  but  we  were  the  fa* 
thou  hast  killed  me.    If  in  the  morning  he  vourito  themes  of  their  discourse;  yet  the 
should  appear  to  regret  it,  well ;  but  if  pot^  obscurity  of  night  hath  overtaken  us,  mis- 
come  and  execiile  his  commands."    Yassir  fortune,  and  ruin.'    1  awoke  instantly,  and 
refosed  this  request ;  but  Jaffier  pievailed  related  my  dream  to  one  of  my  confidential 
upon  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  enclosure  attendants,  who  said  it  was  the  effect  of  in- 
of  the  Caliph's  apartment.    Yassir  entered^  digestion,  and  could  have  no  meaning.    I 
w^  the  Caliph  said,  **  What  hast  thou  tried  to  repose  again,  but  had  not  closed  my 
done?"  «  I  have  executed  Jaffier,"  replied  eyes,  when  I  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  my 

—                — . — ^-^ , — -— .  gate,  and,  rising  up,  ordered  it  to  be  opened, 

*  i«  tlie  CUri»t|«n  c»icnil»r^  Jniy  (b«  2Ut  fitting  for  the  safety  of  the  imperial  ^ 
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^hen,  behold!  Sullum  Abrush,  a  confident  the  great  powera  of  Europe,  aroosed  by  his 
tial  domestic  of  the  Caliph^  entered  my  alarms,  have  made  awful  preparatioos,  and 
chamber;  at  the  sight  of  whom  I  was  alarm*  completed  their  dispositions  for  the  most 
ed,  supposing  that  he  might  have  brought  a  sanguine  and  horrible,  contest  Europe  ever 
sentence  against  myself.  He  saluted  me,  witnessed.  Sixty  rounds  of  ball  cartridges 
and,  sitting  down,  delivered  me  anote,  sealed  have  been  already  issued  to  the  Austrian  re- 
with  the  impression  of  the  signet  which  giments,  who  stand  ready  for  the  words  of 
Uaroon  wore  upon  his  finger.  Its  contents  command — Present  I  Fire  I  But  a  stronger 
were  as  follows : — '  When  this  note  reaches  arm  than  even  the  Austrian  arm,  hath  hither- 
thee,  repair  instantly  with  Sullum,  and,  ar-  to  bridled  the  chiefe  of  nations,  and,  champ* 
resting  Yiah,  confine  him  in  the  dungeon  ing  the  iron  curb,  they  have  pranced,  rather 
formerly  allotted  to  Munsoor,  the  heretic;  than  careered,  in  the  field  of  slaughter, 
then  despatch  Madameh  to  seize  Fuzzul,  and  Hope  has  yet  whereon  to  stand :  the  inter- 
send  parties  to  imprison  the  whole  family  position  of  Divine  Providence  may  avert 
of  fienneki,  male  and  female,  young  and  the  judgment  of  war,  and  even  out  of  these 
old,  however  distantly  related/  ^  conflicting  elements  peace  may  ensue.  The 

The  historian  continues:  When  Sindee  had  voice  from  heaven,  crying  over  Babylon,  is, 

received  this  order,  he  proceeded  to  execute  <'  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be 

it,  and  cast  Yiah,  his  son  Fusul,  and  all  the  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive 

family  of  Berroeki,  into  prison.  The  wretch-  not  of  her  plagues  !"    **  For  the  vial  of 

ed  old  man  lingered  nearly  two  years  in  con-  wrath  is  about  to  be  poured  out  upon  the 

finement;  and  the  unhappy  Fuzzul,  after  sur-  seat  of  the  beast ;  and  his  kingdom  will  be 

viving  his  father  some  time,  also  expired  in  filled  with  darkness,"  Bev.  xviii.  and  xvi. 

a  dungeon,  and  mingled  with  the  assembly  In  Poland  alone  has  the  fiend  of  power 

of  the  grave.    Not  a  single  relative  of  this  glutted  himself  with  blood    There,  war,san- 

illustrious,  wealthy,  and  munificent  family  guine  and  protracted,  has  been  waged  during 

escaped  imprisonment  or  confiscation.   The  all  the  months  of  preparation  for  the  harvest; 

luckless  Abbassia,  though  the  sister  to  the  and  the  fields,  instead  of  waving  rich  with 

greatest  monarch  then  in  the  world,  was  the  golden  ears  of  plenty,  remain  desolate, 

reduced  to  the  necessity  of  asking  alms  even  and  clotted  with  the  blood  of  their  cultiva- 

in  the  sight  of  the  palace  of  her  brother,  tors  and  invaders.  The  hand  of  Providence 

The  headless  body  of  the  unfortunate  Jafiier  has  hitherto  arrested  the  potence  of  him  who 

wasconveyedto&igdad,  and  hung  for  some  ra^ed  against  this  band  of  patriots;  and, 

time  on  a  gibbet  on  the  bridge  over  the  river  although  few  in  number,  they  yet  brave  the 

Tigris ;  but  at  last  it  was  burned,  and  his  mighty  foe,  single-handed  amongst  the  na- 

asbes  scattered  in  the  air.  tions,  crying  to  the  powers  around  them, 

As  an  example  of  the  wonderful  muti-  <<  Who  will  shew  us  any  good  ?*' 
bility  of  fortune,  as  it  regarded  this  extraor-  France  evinces  a  disposition  to  obey  the 
dinary  man,  a  clerk  of  the  imperial  treasury  call  from  heaven,  and  come  out  from  Baby- 
says,  '^  I  was  one  day  amusing  myself  with  Ion.  The  nucleus  of  a  society  is  formed  for 
perusing  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools ;  half 
uaroon  al  Rasheed,  and  saw  the  following  a  million  of  Tracts  have  been  distributed  by 
entries :  On  such  a  day,  by  command  of  the  an  increasing  society,  which  is  fast  matur. 
Caliph,  was  given  to  Jamer,  son  of  Yiah,  ing ;  a  Bible  Society,  with  extended  and  ex- 
(may  his  bounty  be  eternal  I)  as  a  present,  tending  branches,  annuallydeals  out  the  word 
such  and  such  sums  of  money,  rich  robes,  of  God  to  the  people,  and  promises  shortly 
horses,  and  perfumes.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  to  overshadow  the  land;  Missionary  So. 
cast  up  the  value  placed  opposite  to  each  cieties,  for  home  and  foreign  instruction  to 
article,  and  found  the  sum  total  amount  to  the  rising  generation,  as  well  as  adults  of 
thirty  miUians  of  dirrimi.  In  another  leaf  their  own  and  other  nations,  are  formed  and 
of  the  same  account,  I  saw  the  entry  of  the  forming ;  and  the  views  of  the  conductors  of 
expense  for  burning  the  body  of  the  same  these  gradually  open,  with  that  experience 
highly  favoured  Jaffier,  thus  expressed :  which  is  inseparable  from  benevolent  action. 
<'  Disbursed  for  burning  the  carcase  of  In  watering  others,  they  are  watered  them- 
Ja£5er,  son  of  Yiah,  four  dirrims  and  half  selves — in  blessing,  they  are  blessed.  For 
a  dangeh,  for  pitch  and  straw.''  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  sendeth  no  man  on 
.  (To  bt  concluded  in  our  nest.)  »  warfare  at  his  own  charge.  To  say  that 
^  the  present  government  of  France  does  not 

oppose  itself  to  these  efibrts  of  its  citizens, 

EUROPE  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1831.  ^^  negative  praise,  which  sinks  beneath  the 

War,  the  fiend  of  power,  stalks  from  na-  truth ;   for  it  forwards  them.     Yet  awful 

tion  to  nation,  on  a  crusade  of  blood ;  and  drawbacks  exist  in  France :  systems  of  in- 
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ficleK^,ycleped  St  Simonismy  &c.uiiliallow* 
ed  under  hallowed  names,  draw  multitudes 
from  the  Roman  communion,  and  make 
them  two-fold  more  the  children  of  hell  than 
heretofore. 

Over  Greece,  while  hope  yet  lives,  we  can 
only  mourn.  Her  senate,  on  the  question, 
Whether  Greece  is  in  a  situation  to  make 
use  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  ?  has  declar- 
ed in  the  negative*  Refined  idolatry  has 
re-introduced  paintings  in  her  schools  and 
churches,  and  prostrated  the  dignity  of  wis« 
dom — that  wisaom  which  is  from  above,  be- 
fore the  likenesses  of  men.  Alas,  for  Greece  1 
When  will  she  awake  from  the  sleep  of  ages? 
When  will  she  arise  and  shine,  as  she  was 
w<Hit  ?  ^*  Return,  O  Lord,  deliver  this  peo- 
pie :  O  save  them,  for  Thy  mercy's  sake.'' 

The  navies  of  the  Sublime  Porte  float  on 
the  Adriatic,  and  blockade  the  coasts  of 
Albania.  A  rebellious  pacha,  erewhile  de- 
feated his  utmost  potence,  and  menaced 
Constantinople;  but,  in  his  turn  defeated, 
his  capital,  Scutari,  is  menaced,  and  he  who 
yesterday  marched  a  haughty  conqueror,  is 
to-day  a  prisoner  at  large  amidst  his  own 
fortress.  Thus  does  the  Crescent  waste  itself 
in  turmoils  with  its  own  chiefi^  and  effuse 
the  blood  of  its  own  citizens,  and  thus  is  fed 
its  insatiate  thirst  for  blood. 

Russia,  equally  insatiate  with  Turkey,  has 
had  blood  to  drink.  Its  armies  are  wasting, 
while  they  have  achieved  nothing ;  and  its 
resources  impoverishing,  while  a  frightful 
disease,  the  cholera  morbus,  hurries  to  the 
grave  her  most  renowned  sons.  The  Grand 
Duke  Constantine;  the  commander-in- 
chief.  General  Field-Marshal  Count  Die- 
bitsch  Sabalkansky,  and  others  of  renown, 
with  thousands  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  have 
been  swept  away,  and  thousands  are  follow- 
ing in  their  train.  The  Imperial  city,  St. 
Petersburg,  is  in  extreme  consternation,  b^ 
neath  this  desolating  malady ;  and  the  Im- 
perial family  have  fled  for  safety  to  Peter- 
hofi*.  Wide  does  this  awful  pestilence  waste 
the  north,and,  extending,  menace  the  south 
also.  Wo  to  the  drunkards  in  Europe !  upon 
you  is  this  destroyer  come. 

Twenty-three  counties  in  Hungary  have 
memorialized  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in 
favour  of  the  Poles.  The  mild  despotism, 
as  it  is  denominated,  of  Austria,  may  perhaps 
bend  to  these  remonstrances :  but,  if  Poland  is 
emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  Russia,  will 
the  remaining  provinces  continue  in  bondage 
to  Austria  and  Prussia?  We  think  not. 

Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmaric,  and  Germany,, 
in  general,  have  their  day  of  peace  from  the 
sword,  but  the  pestilence,  already  in  Dantzic^ 
menaces  these  countries  on  every  hand. 

Belgium  has  elected  its  sovereign^  and 


Prince  Leopold  has  atceepted  die  throne. 
Peace  at  length  has  taken  place  between 
Belgium  and  Holland ;  and  the  Dutch  are 
once  more  left  to  plod  in  commerce,  aloof 
from  the  turmoils  ot  war. 

From  her  high  station,  as  a  Christian 
empire,  is  Great  Britain  about  to  descend  ? 
Her  Bible,  her  Missionary,  her  Tkact,  her 
School,  and  her  benevolent  Societies,  of 
every  form  and  name,  are  extended  and 
extending ;  yet  her  Sovereign  speaks,  on  a 
high  occasion,  to  his  people — ^and,  for  the 
first  time,  the  name  of  the  King  of  kings 
and  the  Lord  of  Lords,  and  His  providence 
over  the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  unnamed. 
Amidst  the  awfol  turmoil,  on  the  question, 
who  shall,  and  who  shall  not  elect,  the  re-» 
presentatives  to  the  legislative  assembly,  is 
the  wisdom  which  cometh  flx>m  above  dis- 
carded ?  Behold,  the  day  of  the  Lord  is 
made  a  day  of  feasting ;  wherein  men  eat, 
and  drink,  and  rise  up  to  play :  ^  And  to 
the  work  of  the  Lord  her  nobles  put  not 
their  necks.''  Yet  Britain  ought  to  weep, 
yea,  tears  of  brine,  for  great  are  the  dis^ 
tresses  of  her  sons. 

Over  Portugal  the  soul  of  the  pilgrim 
weeps:  lefl  a  prey  to  passion,  instead  of 
piety  ;  to  superstition,  in  place  of  vene- 
ration; to  folly,  where  wisdom  in  her 
Cortes  erewhile  fostered  a  people  willing 
and  obedient,  who  now  go  astray  every 
man  after  his  heart's  desire.  Her  ships, 
her  islands,  and  her  commerce,  yea,  her 
very  capital,  become  a  prey  to  an  enemy, 
created  by  her  own  misrule — an  enemy 
who  longs  to  become  her  friend ;  for 
France  has  nothing  to  gain  in  such  a  war-^ 
fare,  equal  to  the  cost  of  contention. 

Spain  is  internally  struggling  for  existence. 
Her  treasury  is  exhausted,  her  resources  cut 
off,  and  a  loan,  which  is  dictated  to  her  by 
imperious  necessity,  is  all  but  impracticable. 
A  change  of  policy  would  deliver  her  at  once : 
but  who  can  hope  for  change,  where  folly 
reigns,  to  the  exclusion  of  wisdom  ? 

Switzerland  is  armed,  and  peace  is  not 
yet  frowned  from  her  domains. 

The  Italian  States  are  beneath  the  sword 
of  Austria :  if  they  remain  quiet,  she  for- 
bears ;  but  her  armies,  ever  ready  to  seize 
the  match,  discharge  instant  vengeance  on  all 
agitators.    Alas  for  this  land  of  darkness ! 

Tlie  Eternal  City,  so  named,  has  reco« 
vered  from  her  late  perturbation,  and  pro- 
mises herself  days  of  peace  :  but  danger  is 
at  hand,  and  tribulation.  Alas,  the  angel 
of  wrath  is  encamped  against  her,  and. 
darkness  will  cover  her  I 

Of  the  Two  Sicilies,  no  note  has  reached  us : 
beneath  their  young  monarch,  the  path  seems 
smoothed  before  them,  and  they  dwell  at  rest. 
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IHe  ChttTdb  of  Christ,  the  livittg  Ood^ 
in  UieBe  days  of  peiil,  calls*  forth  our  par- 
ticular atteotions ;  yea,  all  our  regards.  lb 
lhis»  therefore^  we  must  devote  the  remaindar 
of  this  article. 

''And  there  appeared  a  great  wonder  in 
heaven ;  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and 
the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her 
head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars:  and  ahe^ 
being  with  child,  cried,  travailing  in  birth, 
and  pained  to  be  delivered.  And  there 
appeared  another  wonder  in  heaven :  and, 
behold,  a  great  red  dragon,  having  seven 
beads  and  ten  boms,  and  seven  crowns 
upon  his  heads.  And  bis  tul  drew  the 
third  pait  of  the  stam  of  heaveo,  and  did 
cast  them  lo  the  earth;  and  the  dragon 
stood  before  the  vroman  which  was  ready 
to  be  delivered,  for  to  devour  her  child  as 
soon  as  it  was  bom.  And  she  brought 
forth  a  man-diild,  wlio  was  to  rule  all 
■atioBS  with  a  rod  of  iron :  and  the  child 
was  caught  up  unto  God,  and  to  his  thione. 
And  the  woman  fled  into  the  wilderness, 
where  she  hath  a  place  prepared  of  God, 
that  they  should  feed  her  there  a  thousand 
iwo  hundred  and  threescore  di^.'^ 

Ibis  quotation  contains  a  summary  of 
the  events  which,  within  and  witboat  the 
church  of  Christ,  afiected  the  cauae  of  the 
''mao-child,  who  was  bom  to  rule  all 
nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  who  was,  in 
the  interim,  between  his  birth  and  this  nAe^ 
caught  up  unto  God,  and  to  his  throne.'' 
It  is  the  history  of  the  church,  under  the 
^;iire  of  a  woman  in  the  wilderoess,  during 
the  long  period  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
yeais.  The  expulsion  of  the  dragon  from 
his  pagan  throne,  or  heaven,  in  Rome,  and 
over  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  establisti- 
ment  of  Christianity  therein,  have  been 
already  dw^  upon  in  oar  former  essays, 
and  it  remains  that  we  note  the  subsequent 
events  of  this  interesting  period. 

A.  D.  SI  3,  the  tenth  and  last  perseontion 
of  the  Christians,  was  closed  by  an  ediot 
of  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  himself 
professed  and  established  Christianity 
tfironghoot  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
fifth  century,  however,  the  Roman  empire 
ceased  to  be  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  ann 
bition  and  avarice  filled  the  throne;  the 
tamal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against  God, 
stood  before  the  altar,  and  &e  dignitaries 
of  church  and  state  aooght  their  aU  ia  the 
enjoyoQieat  of  pompous  distinctions  and 
kuHirious  enjoyments.  Emperors,  nd»]es, 
generals^  patriarchs,  bishops,  cardinals,  &c. 
**  High  flown  with.inMl«n«c  and  \nxwxy»'* 

could  not  bear  the  spiritual  image  of  fhe 
Holy  IiBiKHiel  to  lOude  in  their  presence. 
They  professed  the  name  of  Christ,  but 


did  not  depart  from  kiiqiaty :  and  ffaey 
eould  not  bear  to  behold  Aoee  who  did ; 
tiieir  conduct,  they  isonoeivod,  was  a  stsind- 
ing  libel  upon  themsetves*  Thus,  wfafle 
splendid  palaces  and  gorgeous  tenptas 
arose  on  every  hand,  and  imperial  purple 
shone  alike  from  throne  and  altar,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  dignitaries  of  each,  it 
was  ineesBaotiy  prockamed,  ^  Bow  the 
knee,"  the  real  disciples  of  the  holy  Jesus 
were  thrast  into  the  wikinneSB  in  soom, 
and  followed,  even  into  diat  dreary  retreat, 
widi  fire  and  swotd.  **Thxa  vfns  die  Re- 
deeoMr  wounded  in  the  homeof  bis  friends ; 
and  they  who  did  eat  of  His  bread  tided 
«p  their  heel  against  Him.'' 

The  wtkiemess  received  te  churdi, 
^'  where  she  hath  a  place  prepared  of  God, 
that  they  shouki  reed  her  there.*'  The 
church  was  not  devoured ;  it  was  wounded 
and  driwen  forth  ftora  the  temple,  but  not 
slain,  God  lumself  prepared  a  refoge, 
and  amidst  that  refuge  fa^ame  the  Sove- 
reign Protector  of  the  Church  in  the  wiU 
demess;  firom  age  to  age  maintanimg  it, 
amidst  die  soom  and  mge  of  its  enemies, 
iwdve  hundred  and  sixty  years:  for  we 
take  a  dmr  for  a  year,  as  we  are  ebewbere 
taught*  The  providenae  of  Jehovah,  «t« 
tendant  upon  these  Ziims  in  the  deserts, 
poclaiaed,  ^  This  and  that  man  was  bora 
m  faer;  and  die  ifighest  himself  shall 
establish  ber.  The  Lewd  ihail  cooait,  when 
He  writeth  up  the  people^  that  this  laan 
vras  bom  diere."  Happy  asjfotns,  yea, 
hapf^  even  beneath  the  m  and  swoid  of 
the  enemy !  These,  even  these,  could  not 
prevent  the  songs  of  salvation,  **  As  well 
the  singers  as  the  :playeR  en  instRinicnts 
were  drere;"  and  en  each  ef  these  it  was 
said, '<Att  my  springs  are  in  UieeT  Of 
the  Laid,  these  isolated  societies  ef  Chris- 
tians were  blessed;  diey  were  produced 
and  reproduced  by  His  Spirit's  operations, 
and  thus  perpetuated  from  generation  to 
geoeretion,  amidst  the  nations ;  and  there 
never  was  a  momem,  fiom  the  outpouring 
ef  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  digr  of  Pentecost 
at  Jerusalem  to  the  present  bour^  when  His 
holy  church  ceased  irom  tbe  eardh 

la  the  ^th  century  the  secular  »in  was 
cailed  into  exercise  by  oneMio  styled  him- 
sdf  Univeisal  Bishop,  who  called  himself 
Father— the  Father  of  ati  Christendom,  and 
ulthnately,  the  Sovereign  Of  the  wbote  wnorid. 
Ibis  was  the  ^shop  of  Rome— 4he  Pope. 
The  secular  aitn  vras  dien,<and  dimng  sub^ 
sequent  ages,  eaHed  into  exercise  by  him 
and  bis  satellites,  in  order  to  slaughter  the 
saints  of  die  Most  High,  merely  because 
they  pwiomed  to  woiddp  God  coonxmrf  to 
his  decreesy  y«t  aceosding  to  the  mm  of 
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God.  '^1^7  fttood  before  the  wommi 
which  was  ready  to  be  delivered^  for  to 
devour  her  child  as  soon  as  it  was  bom." 
Herod  stood  before  the  virgin,  and  lusted 
to  devour  the  child  Jesus  as  soon  as  he  was 
born;  and  these  Herods,  in  succession, 
stood  before  the  church,  to  devour  its  con- 
verts, from  age  to  age — these  infants  in  Jesus, 
the  moment  they  were  bom  of  God :  cast, 
iog  to  the  flames  multitiides  who^  but  for 
their  butchery,  would  have  grown  up  from 
children  into  young  men  and  lathers  in  Christ 
Jesus;  adomingandfeedingthe church  which 
He  hath  pnnchased  with  His  own  blood. 

This  secular  arm  was  anciendy  the  Eastem 
Roman  emperois ;  for  Phocas,  who  mur. 
dered  the  emperor  Mauritius,  and  seized 
the  purple,  created  Boniface  Pope,  and 
long  before  these  lost  their  seat  of  empire, 
a  new  secular  arm  arose,  in  the  western 
emperors,  from  Chaiiemagne  to  the  day  in 
which  we  live»  Heretics,  as  the  saints 
were  termed,  were  condemned  by  the 
Pope's  agents,  and  by  them  delivered  over 
to  these  emperors,  or  the  kings  which  ''have 
one  mind,  and  give  their  power  and  strength 
unto  the  beast,'*  in  order  to  their  being 
burnt  Awful  is  the  havoc  these  have  made 
of  the  church  ;  sacrificing  myriads,  in  the 
most  cmal  and  vindictive  manner,  without 
regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition  in  Ufe. 

If  the  begianiag  of  these  days  of  perse* 
ctttion  was  early  in  the  sixth  oentoiy,  Chen 
we  must  look  for  the  end  early  in  the 
nineteenth  centuiy.  The  first  secvdar  aran 
ceased  to  be,  in  me  year  fourteen  hundred 
and  fifty.three;  for,  on  the  29th  day  of 
May,  in  thttt  year,  Constantinople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Eastem  Eoman 
empire  was  overthrown.  Tlie  second  se- 
cular arm  is  also  no  more :  for,  on  the 
sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  six, 
the  emperor  of  Gmaany,  at  the  dictation 
of  the  Prench  emperor,  resigned  his  dignity, 
and  the  holy  Rotnan  empire  ceased.  The 
secular  arm  is  thus  broken,  and  the  power 
no  longer  renaains  frith  the  beast.  Where  is 
now  the  potentate,  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom, who  dares  publidy  to  bum  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High  ?  We  will  inqmre  into 
this  hereafter.  W.  Coldwell. 

King  S^imre,  Jufy  IStk,  1831. 
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The  Sun  enters  Virgo  on  the  23d  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  evening :  his  semi-diameter  on 
the  1st  is  15  minntes^  47  seoonds,  and  4 
tenths;  and  on  the  25th,  15  minutes,  51 
seconds,  and  6  tenths. 

The  nKxm  is  new  on  the  Ttfa,  at  3  minutes 
past  10  in  the  evening;  enters  her  first 
quarter  on  the  15tb,  at  M  niwrtes  past  10 


the  morning;  is  All!  cm  the  23d,  at  5  mi- 
nutes past  10  in  the  morning;  and  enters 
her  last  quarter  on  the  30th,  at  48  minutes 
past  10  in  the  morning.  She  passes  near 
Mars  and  Satum  on  the  morning  of  the  9th. 
There  are  five  visible  occultations  this  month, 
and  the  careful  observer  will  feel  much 
gratification  in  noticing  the  approach  of  the 
Moon  to  the  Stars,  previous  to  the  immer- 
sions, and  her  recess  from  them,  subsequent 
to  tlie  emersions.  The  conjunctions  of  the 
Moon  and  Stars  are  as  follow: — On  the 
2d,  at  6  minutes  21  seconds  past  4  in  the 
morning,  with  /  Tauri ;  on  the  3d,  at  57 
minutes  20  seconds  past  6  in  the  moming, 
with  Aldebaran ;  on  the  11th,  at  51  minutes 
39  seconds  past  7  in  the  evening,  with  1  y 
Virginis;  on  the  30th,  at  13  minutes  4 
seconds  past  6  in  the  rooming,  with  y Tauri; 
and  with  Aldebaran,  at  52  minutes  20 
seconds  past  12  at  noon  of  the  same  day. 
The  occultations  of  Aldebaran  may  readily 
be  seen  with  a  telescope. 

The  planet  Mercury  arrives  at  his  greatest 
elongation  on  the  3l8t.    Venus  is  still  the 
companion  of  our  evening  walks,  and  em- 
bellishes the  western  hemisphere  with  her 
radiance ;  she  passes  near  p  Virginis  on  the 
3d,  and  her  pam  is  noticed  to  lie  among  the 
stars  of  the  Viigin.   Mars  and  Satum  are  too 
near  the  Sun  to  be  visible ;  but  the  young 
astronomer  is  amply  repaid  by  the  interest- 
ing appearance  or  the  noble  planet  Jupiter, 
which  is  in  opposition  to  the  Sun  on  the  10th 
day,  at  9  in  the  evening:  he  is  consequently 
visible  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  and 
the  eclipses  and  configurations  of  his  satel- 
lites, together  with  his  wooderfol  belts,  afibrd 
the  diligent  observer  numerous  opportunities 
of  contemplating  his  magnificent  system. 
On  the  3d,  at  47  minutes  54  seconds  past 
12  at  night,  his  first  satellite  immerges  mto 
his  shadow ;  there  are  also  three  emersions 
of  this  satellite:  on  the  12th,  at  27  minutes 
42  seconds  past  11  in  the  evening;  oo  the 
20th,  at  22  minutes  44  seconds  past  1  in  the 
moming;  and  on  the  28th,  at  46  minutes 
41  seconds  past  9  in  the  evening.    There 
are  two  immersions  of  the  second  satellite; 
on  the  2d,  at  2  minutes  36  seconds  past  11 
in  the  evehing;  and  on  the  10th,  at  37  mi- 
nutes 27  seconds  past  1  in  the  rooming: 
there  are  also  two  emersions  of  the  same 
satellite;  on  the  20th,  at  20  minutes  20 
seconds  past  6  in  the  evening ;  and  on  the 
27th,  at  55  minates  19  seconds  past  10  in  the 
evening.   There  is  one  emersion  of  the  third 
on  the  17th,  at  6  minutes  24  seconds  past  1 
in  the  moming.    The  Geoigian  Planet  is  in 
opposition  to  the  Sun  on  the  5tfa,  at  30  mi- 
nutes |>a8t  6  in  the  eveiing.    He  is  situated 
to  the  west  of  JapHer. 
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ORBECB. 


wftiTTBir  tooif  Artmm,  trb  battls  or 

MATABia. 

Tbrbr  U  a  briffhtnett  In  thy  tUn; 

A  irlory  o'er  thy  cHmo  I 
The  Tolce  of  peace— the  Tolee  of  wBrt— 

Hare  their  appointed  time  ; 
Prometheu*  met  with  hie  releaie  ; 
What  god  bath  barst  thy  bondage,  Oreeee  I 

The  rooantaint  elap  their  gUnt  bands ! 

The  torrents  bound  more  free ; 
More  proudly,  round  thy  hallowed  lands. 

Rolls  every  da«hlng  sea ! 
Four  tribes  for  tbee  to  battle  msbed  ! 
0*er  bill  and  dale  the  wars  are  bushed  1 

The  Moslem's  rengeanee-cloud  hatb  fled  t 

What  Hghtning.hand  hath  rittn 
Its  dread  portentousness,  and  spread 

The  bow  of  peace  in  hearen  ? 
The  Hand,  all  terrible  in  war, 
First  lit.  o*er  Navarin's  bay.  tby  star  ! 

IiO  *  peace  and  hone  come  from  the  skies. 

By  martial  freedom  led  I 
O'er  tbee  the  wings  of  paradise 

Their  golden  shelter  spread  : 
Tell  me.  O  Greece  t  thou  earthquake^born ! 
Is  this  the  star  of  thy  new  morn  ? 

Of  thy  new  morn  ?    Who  may'st  thou  be  ? 

Thy  children  who  are  they  ? 
Oh  1  were  they  not  the  brave  and  free. 

Who  kept  the  world  at  bay  ; 
Who  for  their  homes  so  nobly  fought. 
For  man  so  nobly  spoke  and  thought. 

Whose  was  the  land  of  loves  and  wars  ? 

Whose  were  the  poets  strong  ? 
Whose  strains  are  mated  with  the  stars. 

And  shall  endure  as  long  ? 
Thine  !    And  dost  Thou  the  proud  soil  claim 
Hail !  daughter  of  Eternal  Fame  ! 

Oft,  as  when  sets  thy  summer  sua 

Below  the  western  sky. 
The  blushing  east  is  woo'd  and  won. 

By  morning*s  bridal  sigh  : 
8o  pledged  his  rise  thy  proud  son's  set. 
Whose  day  was  never  equalled  yet  ' 

Tho*  long  the  night—tho'  dread  with  gloom— 

The  baleful  hours  bave  been. 
Athwart  the  cloud  of  darkest  doom 

That  mighty  pledge  was  seen. 
The  heavens  received  the  earnest  fair ! 
Oh  Greece !    Behold  tby  mom  ia  there ! 

May  Reason,  where  she  built  her  throne, 

Her  brightest  sway  resume  ; 
May  Faith,  where  ere  while  she  was  known, 

'rby  region  re-illume. 
There  build  the  temple— plant  the  grove— 
The  oracles  of  Truth  and  Love. 

Oh  !  then,  metblnks  I  hail  the  day. 

The  Turk  shall  bless  the  hand 
That  broke  the  thraldom  of  his  sway. 

And  burled  him  from  thy  land  ! 
The  freedom  which  he  now  may  fear, 
He  then  shall  love— receive— revere. 

The  Othman  fierce  shall  then  be  brought 

To  truth's  majestic  shrine  ! 
By  thy  despised  Greeks  be  tangbt. 

Her  mysteries  divine. 
And,  under  hbk  resplendent  wings. 
Do  homage  to  the  King  of  kings. 

Then,  mirhtier  than  thy  Hercules, 

Thou  shalt  go  forth,  and  slay 
The  Hydra-like  Idolatries, 

With  all  their  moniter  sway. 
Spoils,  brighter  than  thou  yet  hast  known* 
Snail  deck  tby  iBod  and  build  thy  tbfoae» 


Thy  Ood,  by  theB,tbB  RoW  Land, 

May  then  redeem  from  shame! 
And  tnou  may*st  marshal  many  a  band, 

Back  whence  tbeir  fathers  came  ; 
Decking  thy  Slndus  with  the  rose. 
That  near  the  plain  of  Sharon  grows. 

From  thee  shall  shine  a  glorious  lights 

To  lead  the  Eastern  hordes  : 
To  thee  they  come  to  learn  the  rigbt. 

And  sheath  for  aye  their  swords. 
Streams  more  renowned  than  Helicon, 
From  thee  to  deoart  elimes  shall  run. 

There  is  a  brightness  in  tby  etart ; 

A  glory  o*er  thy  clime  ; 
The  voice  of  peace,  the  voice  of  wars^ 

Have  their  appointed  time. 
Thou,  as  before  from  empire  burled. 
Shall  be  the  Pbabos  or  tbb  wobx.d.     R.  F. 


THE  NEGRO. 

WaosB  sbriek  is  heard  at  mldolrbt's  dreary  hoor. 
In  fearfol  echoes,  sounding  o*er  the  deep  ; 
Speaking  more  loud  than  tempest's  loudest  roar. 
In  words  of  fire,  to  hearts  of  tender  mould. 
Soliciting  what  nothing  should  deny  ? 
The  tears  bedew  his  lacerated  cheek. 
And  on  his  back  (terrific  sight  \)  appears. 
Where  the  foul  gangrene  has  begun  to  prey, 
(Inflicted  by  the  ruthless  overseer,) 
His  rifted  flesh  appealing  unto  God  I 
Poor  wretched  outcast  1  what  a  fate  is  thine  f 
Torn  from  thy  home,  thy  friends — from  all  tby  heart 
Held  dear  beneath  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven : 
Distracted,  torn,  and  miserable,— doom*d  to  bear, 
Till  welcome  death  arrive  to  set  thee  free. 
This  worse  than  iron  bondage  t 

And  what  awaits 
Thy  darling  offspring, hapless  innocents  I 
What,  but  to  be  what  thon  art  even  now  T 
What,  but  to  be  what  thou  must  ever  be, 
A  nameless  speck,  or  cipher,  in  the  world  ? 
O,  would  some  master-spirit  'mongst  you  rise. 
Stop  proud  oppression's  arm.  and  pave  a  way 
(Although  with  blood)  to  glorious  liberiy  ! 
And  were  a  Tell,  a  Bruce,  a  Wallace,  yours. 
Before  ten  suns  had  set  behind  your  hills. 
Eternal  nature  from  her  inmost  depths 
Should  shout  exulting,**  Afriv's  sons  abb  bbbb  !** 
And  the  loud  chorus  echo  to  the  skies. 
Thou  hast  my  best  of  wishes,  and  my  tears. 
Unhappy  man  I  though  little  both  avail : 
Yet  swift  as  light  diffuses  o'er  the  world, 
When  Phoebus  mounts  the  radiant  ear  of  morn. 
The  dread,  the  inevitable  moment  comes. 
When  Hb  who  only  can  avenge  thy  wrongs. 
Shall  fitting  restitution  make  to  thee. 
Imagination  paints  his  dread  descent. 
Robed  In  the  terrors  of  Omnipotence  ; 
Millions  of  lightnings  throng  around  his  ear. 
Bach  pressing  forward,  eager  to  begin 
The  task  of  vengeance  on  the  pitiless  fiends 
Who  rob  thee  ofthy  every  gleam  of  bliss  : 
Millions  of  thunderbolts  in  either  band, 
(All  wildly  chanting  forth  a  dismal  song. 
And  grimly  smiling  at  the  monster's  fear.) 
Hb  grasps,  to  launch  destruction  on  their  beads. 
Before— mad  horror  spreads  her  baleful  breath. 
And  quivering  terror  gripes  the  stoutest  heart ; 
Th'  *'  undying  serpent,'*  conscience,  rears  ber  hesil, 
Thrilling  their  souls  with  tones  of  dissonaaee  ; 
While  loud  the  shouts  of  hellish  ecstacv 
Seem  sounding  o'er  all  a  dreadful  knell ! 
But  late  I  marxM  one  of  thy  hapless  race. 
Who  sate  him  bji  a  placid  rivulet. 
And  thought  of  days  when  life  as  gaily  fled; 
Pictured  each  scene  of  by-gone  happiness. 
And  coloured  It  with  an  unearthly  li^t, 
(For  he  was  fancy's  favourite,  and.  perchance 
But  ask'd  a  fitter  sphere,  for  to  bave  shone 
A  planet  in  the  Muse's  galaxy,) 
That  threw  a  never-dying  charm  around. 
He  turned  from  scenes  so  lovely  and  so  fair 
So  fraught  with  heav*n,  enchanting  every  sense. 
To  thoae  of  present  misery.— The  thoaght 


REVIEW. — HISTORY  OF  LANCASHIRE.  383 

A  Dmnent  pftraWMd  hli  rinking  frame  j  of  that  extensive  patronage  with  which  this 
Each  rnef  seemed  far  more  poignant  than  before;  ■   i       i  i '^  j    /^  j 

He  gaied  in  frenzied  horror  u  A  all :  work  has  been  already  honoured. 

BreathM  forth  an  execrating  corae— and  then»  Lancashire  is  rich  in  subjects,  not  only 

Wrun*  by  intense,  by  burning  agony,  r      .l     ^Pnril    but  fnr  th«»   HplinPatinn«   Af 

And  with  tremendous  energy  inspired,  lor  ine  pencil,  Dui  lor  uie  aeiineaiions  Ot 

His  soul  surpass'd  the  narrow  obstacles  the  historian.  More  than  most  other  counties. 

Which  rose  tetwixt  it  and  eternity.  ib  early  history  is  blended  with  that  of  the 
And  sought,  in  realms  of  happiness  afar,  ^       "^  t  i  j* 

Tbejoys  denied  him  in  this  uetfaer  world.  nation.    In  numerous  places  we  discover 

o.  M,  monuments  of  long-subsided  commotions, 

lsiington,Mas,m,\83U  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^,^   intrenchments  and 

*  *  fortifications  formerly  stood,  and,  in  the 

THE  SCEPTIC.  desolated  enclosures,  frequently  stumble  over 

Bpthe  Rev,  George  MiUer.  Roman  urns.  .   ^     « 

Nav.  leave  me,  darlc  sceptic.  I  care  not  to  hear  ,^  ^}  "?  *^  *^f  ^™^  and  the  Saxon  tim^. 

Thy  lessons  of  doubt,  and  tbv  accents  of  fear :  that  the  early  parts  Of  this  history  chiefly 

For  thy  form  is  more  hateful  by  far.  to  my  sight  carryback  our  views,  adverting  to  the  in- 

Than  the^^storm  in  the  de.ert-the  screech-owl  at  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^S  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

I  was  happy  before,  in  the  long-cherish'd  thought,  O^.y^,*"]*,'?"  from  Normandy,  and  the  effects 

That  I  nourished  the  creed  which  a  Saviour  had  which  followed  his  entire  conquest  of  the 

un»*i.--"*i^''ij  v.i           1    *       14     1,^    ^  British  nation.    Connected  with  these  lead- 
Bat  the  words  which  thou  speakest  would  make  me  '      M.     •  r         1.    J-     .      1.        . 
forego,  ing  topics,  many  of  a  subordinate  character 

Both  my  hope  from  above,  and  my  comfort  below,  appear,  which,  though  diminutive  in  them- 

Poor  agent  of  darkness  I  whyseek  to  destrov  selves,  have  been  found  important  in  their 

The  sweetest  of  visions  that  earth  can  enjoy  ?  mn«Pn*ipnPP«     P<inpr>ia11v  in   i^lntlnn  in  f  hra 

Why  teach  me  thy  bitter  forebodings  of  ill  ?  conseqxiences,  rapeciaiiy  m  relation  to  this 

If  there's  bliss  in  aueh  ignorance,  give  it  me  still  t  history,  of  which  they  have  furnished  SOme 

For,  if  true  be  thy  creed,  that  this  world  is  our  last,  of  the  primitive  and  most  fertile  seeds. 
And  we  rise  not  from  dust  when  existence  is  past.  Rich  in  his  resources  on  these  and  similar 

Will  my  fate  in  the  end  be  more  awful  than  thine  ?  -„l-  «,„    4l«  „„,u^,  u„„  u,^„„k*  u^r^-«  k:- 

While,  If  true  my  belief,  then  what  joys  may  be  subjects,  the  author  has  brought  before  his 

mine!  readers  a  valuable  repast,  which  at  once 

Tet  think   not.  weak    reas*ner,  thy  words  have  excites  the  appetite  and   gratifies  the  taste. 

n„.  r    Imprest  V      *  I  Amonff  these,  some  Roman  remains  are 

One  feeling,  save  pity  for  thee,  on  my  breast  I  *  ,  ,      .'.        ..         ,     . 

They  bnt  prompted  one  thought,  the  most  wretched  remarkably  interesting,  DUt  none  more  SO 

would  scout.  than  that  of  an  ancient  helmet,  of  which 

Oh !  forgive  me,  my  God.  if  I  call  it  a  doubt !  ^  beautiful  engraving  is  given  in  Part  III. 

5Sf  tre'iit^J'Xrt^^^^^^^^^^  Thb  piece  of  antiquity  which  is  of  bronze, 

would  have  cast ;  and   IS  decorated  with  numerous  warlike 

It  will  be.  wben  to  Him  I  am  bending  the  knee,  emblems  in  miniature,  was  found  in  a  field 

To  pray  for  remorse  and  forgiveness  for  thee !  ^^  Ribchester,  near  Manchester,  in  1796, 

4,  Crosier  Street,  Lambeth.  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Walton.     It  was 

lying  in  a  hollow,  about  nine  feet  below  the 


Review.- TAe  Huton,  of  the  County    ^'•'»<=e  "^  Jj'^.  8^°"^?  "^  the  bed  of  a 


^J^l^  Xo^,  1831.  ^^tt^X^^r^,  .is  devoted 
Whoever  opens  any  one  of  these  parts,  army  raised  three  large  hills  in  the  place 
must  be  convinced,  on  the  most  cursory  where  his  funeral  rites  were  performed,  in 
glance,  that  this  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  York,  which 
character.  The  paper  is  of  a  superior  elevations  bear  the  name  of  Severus's  Hills, 
quality,  the  type  is  bold,  feir,  and  clear,  and  are  still  very  prominent.  These  fiineral 
and  wood  engravings  appear  in  various  ntes  and  monumental  piles  were  followed 
pages,  to  illustrate  the  subjects  described ;  by  his  deification ;  and  with  its  ceremonies 
so  that  an  aspect  of  elegance  every  where  and  process,  which  the  author  thus  de- 
meets  the  eye.  scribes,  we  must  for  the  present  take  our 

The  plates,  of  which  each  part  contains  leave  of  him,  and  his  valuable  work, 
either  two  or  three,  are  beautiful  specimens 

of  the  graphic  art.    In  the  selection  of  ^  "J*>^^T^i^ '"i^l7Q^K?A?■I/!tfJ^^^^^^ 

,.     ^®»,^.        j«j          4.L        V  by  Herodian  in  the  case  of  Severus,  is  extraor- 

SUbjectS,  much  taste  and  judgment  nave  been  dinary,  and  will  yield  more   amusement   to  the 

displayed,  and  the  superb  radumer  in  which  reader  than  the  object  of  deification  could  afford 

♦u«t.  .r«^  A«:.k«^     JL>.^^  iU^*   «r»    A«..,^A*«.A  benefit  to  hit  disciples.    •  The  ceremony,'  says  the 

they  are  finished,  prove  that  no  expense  hi,torian.  •  has  a  mixture  of  festivity  ind  pomp. 

Jias  been  spared,  to  render  them  deserving  tjm  corpte  it  buried*  Uke  other  emperora,  in  • 
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•nmotaoQi  inMQtr,    Bot  they  niakt  an  eAgy  [of 
waxj  M  like  the  deceased  a*  possible,  and  place 
it  In  the  porch  of  the  palace,  upon  a  large  and 
lofty  bed  of  iTory.  eorertd  with  cloth  of  gohl*  This 
Image  U  of  a  pale  complexion,  and  lies  at  full 
length  like  a  sick  person.    Round  the  bed  on  each 
•Ide,  sit  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  on  the  Ufl 
band,  the  whole  aenate  in  black  habits  {  on  the 
rigtit,  ladies  whose  husbands  or  parents  are  persons 
efdistlnction.    None  of  these  latter  wear  any  gold 
or  braceleta.  but  thin  white  habits,  like  monrnert. 
This  they  do  for  seven  days  together,  the  phy. 
•icians  coming  every  day  to  the  bed  to  vislf  the 
•lek  person,  whom  they  report  to  grow  worse  and 
worse.    At  last,  when  they  think  be  Is  dead,  the 
noblest  and  choicest  youths  of  equestrian  and  sena- 
torian  rank  take  up  the  bed  on  their  siioulders,  and 
carry  It  along  the  Sacred  Way  Into  the  Old  Forum, 
where  the  Roman  magistrates  usually  resign  cheir 
authority.  On  both  sides  are  built  steps  like  stairs, 
on  whiob  are  placed,  on  one  hand,  a  band  of  boya 
of  the  noblest  and  patrician  families  ;  on  the  other, 
of  noble  women,  singing  hymns  In  honour  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  dirges  set  to  solemn  and  mournful 
neasnres.     TItIs  being  ended,  they  Uke  up  the 
bed  again,  and  carry  it  out  of  the  city  into  the 
Campus  Martins.    In  the  widest  part  or  this  field 
to  raised  a  kind  of  scaHold  of  a  square  form,  and 
equilateral,  bnllt  of  nothing  but  vast  quantities  of 
wood  in  form  of  a  house.    The  bed  being  placed  in 
the  second  story,  they  throw  over  It  heaps  of  spleee 
and  perfumes  of  all  kinds,  fruits,  herbs,  and  all 
•ortsof  aromatic  Juices.    For  there  is  no  nation, 
city,  or  Individual,  of  any  rank  or  eminence,  who 
do  not  Tie  with  each  other  In  making  these  last 
presents  to  the  memory  of  the  emperor.    After  a 
great  heap  of  spices  has  been  piled  up,  and  every 
part  of  the  building  filled,  the  grand  proeession 
on  horseback  it  made  by  the  whole  eauestrian 
order  round  the  structure,  in  certain  orders,  and 
returns  In  Pyrrhic  measure  and  time.    Chariots 
also  are  driven  round  In  like  order,  by  persona 
dresaed  in  purple,  and  representing  all  the  Roman 
generals  and  emperors.     This  being  ended,  the 
•neeessor  to  the  empire  takes  a  torch,  and  puts  it 
lo  the  building.    All  the  rest  immediately  set  fire 
to  It,  and  instantly  the  whole,  being  filled  with  dry 
combustibles  and  perfumes,  is  in  a  strong  blaze. 
Presently,  from  the  highest  and  least  story,  as  from 
a  pinnacle,  an  eagle  is  let  loose,  and,  towering  up 
into  the  air  with  the  flame,  is  supposed  to  convey 
the  emperor's  soul  to  heaven.    From  thenceforth 
Ihe  emperor  is  worshipped  among  the  reel  of  tho 
gods."— p.  18. 


Review. ->  Oriental  Ctutomt,  applied  to  the 
llluitration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
Btf  Samuel  Surder,  M.A,  12mo,  pp, 
493.     Longman^  London^  1831. 

The  public  are  not  strangers  to  Burder^ 
Oriental  Customs.  Hie  volumes  in  which 
thev  onginaUy  appeared,  are  so  well  knowq, 
and  80  highly  esteemed^  as  to  have  procured 
for  the  author  a  degree  of  reputation  which 
no  writer  could  receiYe  with  indifference. 

If  the  customs  of  Eastern  nations  had  been 
as  fluctuating  and  unstable  as  our  own,  many 
passages  in  the  sacred  volume  would  have 
been  involved  in  darkness^  that  are  now 
rendered  luminous  and  entertaining  by  an 
appeal  to  existing  manners  and  indisputable 
lacts.  Mr  Burder  has  justly  observed  in 
his  preface,  *^  that  the  peculiar  phraseology 
which  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  holy 
scriptures  can  be  correctly  understood  only 
through  the  medium  of  Eaatetn  scieooe. 


On  the  important  troth  contained  in  this  ob- 
servation, Uie  whole  volume  is  one  continued 
commentaiy ;  and  every  instance  which  the 
author  adduces,  furnishes  its  quota  of  evi- 
dence to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the 
sacred  volume.  We  give  two  passages  as 
specimens,  and  recommend  the  volume  to 
supply  the  rest. 

Job,  i.  19.— 7Aere  came  a  great  wind  from  the 
wUdemen,  and  emote  th0foureomen  of  the  house. 
—On  the  86th,  at  four  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  we 
set  out  from  the  villages  of  Naba,  intending  to 
arrive  at  Basbocb,  where  is  the  ferry  over  the  Nile ; 
but  we  had  scarcely  advanced  two  miles  into  the 
plaia»  when  we  were  enclosed  In  a  violent  whirl, 
wind,  or  what  at  sea  would  be  called  a  water^pouL 
The  plain  was  red  earth,  which  had  been  plentifully 
moistened  by  a  shower  in  the  night-tirae.  The  un- 
fortunate camel  that  had  been  taken  by  Cohala 
seemed  to  be  nearly  in  the  centre  of  its  vortex  ;  it 
was  lifted  and  thrown  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  several  of  its  ribs  broken  ;  altliough,  as  far  as 
I  could  guess,  I  was  not  near  the  centre.  It  whirled 
me  off  my  feet,  and  threw  me  down  on  my  face,  so 
as  to  make  my  nose  gush  out  with  blood :  two  of  the 
servants,  likewise,  had  the  same  fate.  It  plastered 
us  all  over  with  mud,  almost  as  amoothly  aa  eonld 
have  been  done  with  a  troweL  It  took  away  my 
sense  and  breathing  for  an  instant ;  and  my  month 
and  nose  were  full  of  mud  when  I  reeovered.    I 

fuess  the  sphere  of  its  action  to  be  about  two 
undred  feet.  It  demolished  one  half  of  a  small 
hut,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  through  with  a  knife ; 
and  dispersed  the  materials  all  over  the  plain, 
leaving  the  ether  half  sundlng.  Bruce's  Travels 
vol.  Iv.  p.  422.  See  also  Park's  Travels  in  Africa.' 
t.  U&.^Orienial  Cuetmm,  p,  45&. 

PsikLM,  xlil.  7.— H^a/er-jpou/f.^Tfaose  which  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  seemed  to  be  so 
many  cylinders  of  water  falling  down  from  the 
clouds,  though,  by  the  reflection.  It  may  be,  of  those 
descending  columns,  or  from  the  actual  dropping  of 
the  water  contained  in  them,  they  would  sometimes 
appear,  especially  at  a  distance,  to  be  sucked  up 
from  the  sea.    Shaw's  Travels,  p.  333. 

But  notwithstanding  this  description,  there  is 
good  reason  to  think  that,  in  some  of  thoae  meteors 
called  water-spouts,  a  great  tube  or  pipe  Is  formed 
of  the  matter  of  the  whirling  doude,  whieh  some- 
how or  other  draws  up,  or  appears,  even  when  seen 
near,  to  draw  up  the  sea  water.  See  Jones*8 
Physiological  Olsouisitions,  p.  595. 

On  the  96th  February,  in  lat.  82  deg.  9S  min., 
long.  60  deg.  19  min.,  we  were  called  on  deck,  to 
observe  the  rather  uncommon  phenomenon  of  seve- 
ral water-spouts,  that  were  slowly  moving  before 
Ui.  Previous  to  the  time  when  they  pfeaeated 
tfaeoBselves,  the  weather  had  been  calm  and  cloody, 
with  frequent  squalls  from  different,  and  even  op- 

f»osite.  Quarters.  From  the  circnmatanoea  attend- 
ng  their  origin,  continuance,  and  termination,  I 
am  inclined  to  consider  them  ai  derivable  from 
electric  causes,  similar  to  those  of  the  whirlwind 
on  shore,  so  commonly  observed  during  the  periods 
of  lull  or  calm,  which  intervene  between  the  land 
«nd  sea  breeaes  in  India,  and  perhaps  not  stronger 
in  effect  The  columnar,  or  ribbon-like  appearance. 
I  suppose  to  be  produced  by  thick  mist  or  aqneons 
▼apour,  which  eould  not,  by  its  fall,  occasion  aof 
damage  to  a  vessel,  save  that  whieh  such  a  body  it- 
self might  occasion,  by  deranglnff  the  current  of  the 
electric  fluid.  The  formation  of  the  spout  appears 
to  commence  thus :  A  convexity,  or  small  spot  vf 
projection  downwards,  is  observed  in  the  cloud,  of 
the  same  apparent  density  with  its  thickest  part  ; 
and  on  a  spot  in  the  sea,  nearly  under  it,  a  bubbling 
motion  is  seen,  accompanied  with  mist.  The  spot 
below  is  darkest  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  does  not  appear,  in  any  case,  to  rise  more 
than  ten  or  twelv*  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea. 
where  it  dimini^hea  in  density,  and  appears  as  mist. 
If  the  horizon  beyond  the  cloud  be  clear  and  to 
light,  the  apoiit  Itaelf  appaara  durk^  but  not  nowM 
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than  the  {mpending  cload  ;  but  should  the  horizon 
beyond  it  be  dark,  the  column  Rssumea  the  colour 
of  smoke,  and  shows  itself  comparatively  lighter 
than  the  distance. 

At  the  moment  of  its  approximation  to  the  agi- 
tated  water  below,  the  spout  is  nearly  straight,  but 
it  soon  becomes  bent  like  a  bow,  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  yielding  to  its  action ;  yet  its  general 
colour  or  density  does  not  appear  deeper  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  thickest  part  of  the  cloud  to  which 
it  adheres.  This  phenomenon  terminates  by  the 
separation  of  the  pillar,  which  divides  as  if  broken 
off,  the  lower  part  diffusing  itself  wider  and  wider, 
and  gradually  subsiding.  It  is  also  observable, 
that  the  spout  does  not  remain  stationary,  but  pro-* 
ceeds  as  if  uniting  the  extent  of  the  dona,  to  which 
it  is  attached,  with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  some- 
tunes  to  a  considerable  distance.  After  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  spout,  tiiere  is  very  frequently  a 
fall  of  r>4n  from  the  eloud.**  Johnson's  Journey 
from  India  to  England,  in  1817>  p*  ^.-^OrierUM 
CuUonu,  ^<r.  p.  459. 


Review. —  Traditions  of  Lancashire.  By 
J,  Robuy  M.R.S.L.  2  vols.  Qvo.  pp.  338, 
330.   Longman.   London.   1829. 

Legendary  tales  are  in  general  very  in- 
teresting; and  they  would  frequently  be 
more  sOy  if  they  did  not  commit  such  vio- 
lent outrage  on  common  sense.  Approach- 
ing somewhat  nearer  to  truth  and  reason, 
are  those  events  and  occurrences  which  live 
in  tradition,  and  pass  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  blending  fact  with  fable  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the 
former  ends  and  where  the  latter  begins. 

Most  counties  have  their  traditionary  tales, 
and  if  Lancashire  is  more  fertile  in  this 
species  of  wild  memorial  than  others,  one 
reason  may  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of 
popery,  which  all  must  admit  is  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  wonder  and  superstition.^ 
The  unenlightened  mind  revels  in  the  mar- 
vellous, and  frequently  the  incredibility  of  a 
tale  becomes  an  incentive  to  belief.  But  even 
among  those  who  view  these  wandering 
records  in  their  proper  light,  few  will  be 
found  who  would  wish  them  to  be  consigned 
to  oblivion.  They  are  frequently  founded  on 
some  historical  fact,  which  time  has  left  be- 
hind him  in  his  flight,  and  tend  to  preserve 
the  manners  and  customs  of  a  distant  an- 
cestry, when  ^Talking  under  those  clouds  of 
ignorance  which  have  been  dissipated  by  the 
learning  and  science  of  modem  times. 

The  traditionary  tales  which  Mr.  Roby 
has  collected  together  in  these  volumes, 
though  wholly  distinct  from  each  other,  are 
not  short  and  broken  fragments.  Each  tale 
has  its  proper  commencement,  progress,  and 
catastrophe.  The  parts  all  adhere  together, 
and  the  reader  proceeds  with  pleasure  through 
the  details,  and  half  forgets  whether  ^lat  he 
is  perusing  be  true  or  &lse. 

The  tales  are  twenty  in  number ;  among 
vhich  "The  Eagle  and  the  Child,"  and 
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"  The  Lancashire  Witches,"  are  most  pub- 
licly known  among  the  common  people. 
Yet  even  these  have  been  chiefly  received 
in  general  terms;  it  has  therefore  been  Mr. 
Roby  s  business  to  trace  out  the  real  or  sup- 
posed facts  on  which  they  are  founded,  and 
to  give  consistency  to  a  narration  which 
many  know  only  by  name. 

In  this  attempt  he  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  He  has  contrived  to  infuse  into 
his  stories  a  considerable  share  of  Interest, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  command  the  at- 
tention of  his  readers,  while  furnishing  them 
with  amusement  that  carelessness  alone  can 
render  unprofitable. 

We  have  seen  many  tales  from  the  Ger- 
man, many  of  Scottish  origin,  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  Irish  extraction,  but  have 
no  recollection  of  any  that  we  should  pre- 
fer to  those  before  us.  For  although  the 
German  may  have  more  romance,  the  Scotch 
more  of  personal  prowess,  and  the  Irish 
more  of  humour,  the  mixture  of  these  in- 
gredients, in  these  traditions  of  Lancashire, 
appears  better  suited  to  an  English  palate. 
They  includ  enough  of  the  marvellous  to 
excite  astonishment,  and  to  forbid  belief, 
but  they  rarely  diverge  to  extremes  which 
compel  us  to  drop  the  narrative  witii  disgust. 

Review. —  Tales    of  a   Physician.      By 
W.  H.  Harrison.     Bvo.  pp.  262.     Jen- 
nings, London.  1831. 

We  are  informed  in  the  title-page,  that  this 
is  the  second  series ;  but  of  what  the  first 
consisted  we  do  not  know,  as  they,  never 
fell  into  our  hands.  We  feel,  however,  fully 
assured,  that  if  they  were  equal  to  the  pre- 
sent, they  were  very  interesting ;  and,  most 
probably,  the  public,  viewing  them  in  the 
same  light,  encouraged  the  author  to  ven- 
ture on  these  before  us,  which  bear  the  fol- 
lowing names :  **  Cousin  Tomkins  the 
Tailor;"  "The  Life  of  an  Author;"  Re- 
morse;" "ThiB  Sexton's  Daughter;"  "The 
Old  Maid;"  "The  Preacher;"  "The 
Soldier's  Bride ;"    «  The  Mortgagee." 

These  Tales  bear  no  resemblance  to  one 
another ;  each  is  original  in  its  own  way, 
is  enlivened  with  incidents,  and  displays 
great  power  of  invention,  felicity  of  com- 
bination, and  perspicuity  of  expression. 
The  language  is  always  sprightly,  and  some-» 
times  elegant,  but  vivacity  never  dege- 
nerates into  levity,  nor  becomes  disfigured 
by  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 

We  should,  however,  be  exceedingly 
sorry  if,  amidst  these  minor  excellences, 
we  had  been  compelled  to  throw  out  even 
an  insinuation  against  the  moral  tendency 
of  these  tales.    Happily  this  is  not  the  case, 
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Their  aim  is  virtuous,  and  the  vicissitude 
of  incident  which  we  are  called  to  witness, 
leads  to  catastrophes  that  are  in  general 
grateful  to  our  feelings,  if  not  correspondent 
with  our  expectations. 

Cousin  Tomkins  the  Tailor  teaches  an 
admirable  lesson  to  titled  extravagance  in 
high  life,  and  it  may  be  perused  with  ad- 
vantage by  many  who  would  blush  to  be 
thought  related  to  a  man  of  thimbles  and 
needles.  The  good  lady,  while  in  affluence, 
had  many  friends ;  but  when  she  and  her 
husband  were  dead,  and  every  thing  was 
to  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
creditors,  not  one  could  be  found  among 
them  to  afford  sheher  to  a  helpless  female 
orphan,  their  only  child.  lu  this  distress, 
Cousin  Tbmkins  the  Tailor  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, and,  though  an  outcast  with  the 
parents,  provides  for  the  child,  and  by 
msuring  his  life,  leaves  her  an  ample 
fortune. 

The  Old  Maid  b  not  introduced  as  a 
subject  for  ridicule,  but  to  shew  in  what 
manner  an  amiable  and  virtuous  young 
female  had  been  abandoned  by  a  villain, 
when  he  found  the  loss  of  her  fortune  had 
changed  the  aspect  of  her  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances. Yet,  vnth  truly  Christian 
feelings,  she  afterw^etrds  saved  him  from  the 
gallows,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means 
of  procuring  aii  honest  livelihood. 

The  Mortgagee  is  full  of  incident  and 
interest.  It  is  the  rescue  of  innocence  from 
the  fanes  of  tided  depravity,  and  the  ulti- 
mate tnumph  of  virtue  over  the  villanies  that 
designed  its  ruin.  We  cannot,  however, 
find  either  time  or  room  further  to  analyze 
this  tale,  or  to  slate  any  particulars  of  the 
others.  All  are  strictly  moral,  and  therefore 
useful,  in  their  character  and  tendency.  To 
youthful  readers  they  can  hardly  fail  to 
furnish  amusement ;  and  where  this  is  re- 
ceived, there  is  little  probability  that  the 
instruction  will  be  wholly  lost. 


Review. — The  Ufe  and  Diary  of  the 
Rev,  Ebeiiezer  Enkiiie,  of  Stirling^ 
Father  ^  thu  Secession  Church.  By 
Donald  irazer.  \2mo,  pp,  543.  Hon 
mUton^  London,  1831. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  Mr. 
Erskine  was  placed,  as  the  leader  of  a  Se- 
cession band,  have  conspired  equally  with 
his  talents,  zeal,  and  piety,  to  immortalize 
his  name.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  remark 
to  insinuate,  that  he  was  deficient  in  either 
of  die  above  qualities ;  but  many  perhaps 
have  possessed  them  in  an  equal  degree, 
whose  names  have  been  but  litde  known 


beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  their  labours 
and  usefulness. 

It  was,  however,  the  lot  of  this  celebrated 
minister  to  be  engaged  in  services  which 
have  rendered  his  name  familiar  to  multi- 
tudes, and  the  same  causes  will  also  trans, 
mit  it  to  posterity. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  volume,  some 
account  of  Mr.  Erskine*s  ancestors  appears. 
Tliis  is  followed  by  a  memoir  of  himself. 
The  subsequent  chapters  contain  extracts 
from  his  Diary ;  the  difficulties  he  was 
compelled  to  encounter,  arising  from  various 
sources;  and  finally,  a  summary. of  his 
character. 

In  looking  back  on  his  progenitors,  we 
find  that  Mr.  Erskine  descended  from  a 
pious  stock  ;  and  from  this  fact  we  are  led  to 
expect  in  him  a  mind  early  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  religious  truth,  and  a  Ufe 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  professsion. 
Nor  are  we  in  either  of  these  respects  dis- 
appointed. His  life  and  diary  record  the 
vivid  and  powerful  influence  of  divine 
grace  on  his  soul,  by  which  he  was  led, 
through  all  the  troubles  that  assailed  him, 
and  the  arduous  conflicts  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  to  put  his  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  ever  blessed  Grod.  It  is  a  diary  of  ex- 
perience, of  holy  communion,  of  spiritual 
intercourse  with  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh,  a  sitting  in  heavenly  places  with 
Christ  Jesus.  In  every  expression  there  is 
a  sacred  unction,  a  fervent  breathing  of  the 
soul  to  God,  an  influx  from  above  of  pure 
enjoyment,  which  only  holy  spirits  know. 

To  men  of  the  world,  who  are  strangers 
to  the  religion  of  the  heart,  this  diary  will 
have  the  appearance  of  enthusiasm  and 
visionary  reverie,  and  by  all  such  it  will  be 
treated  with  contempt.  But  there  are 
others  who,  having  been  taught  of  God, 
will  know  how  to  estimate  its  value,  and 
to  proflt  by  the  lessons  which  example 
teaches.  To  all  such  it  will  appear  as  an 
important  addition  to  the  stock  of  spiritual 
biography  already  on  their  shelves;  and 
man}',  on  perusing  its  pages,  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  seek  that  elevation  of  piety  which 
Mr.  Erskine  attained,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  rejoice  in  the  God  of  his  salvation 
with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  fiUl  of  glory. 


Review. — Fourteen  SermonSj  «j»  various 
Subjects^  chiejiy  by  celebrated  Divines  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  12mo.  pp,  408. 
HoIdswortL  London,  1831. 

Old  sermons  are  frequently  like  old  coin, 
the  metal  is  pure,  but  the  image,  date,  and 
lettering,  have  an  obsolete  appearance.    To 
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those  who  delight  in  what  is  tinctured  with 
antiquity,  this  will  be  an  additional  recom- 
mendation ;  and,  even  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  ore  will  be  valued  for  its  sterling 
worth,  and  intrinsic  excellence. 

To  the  sermons  in  this  volume,  the  pre<- 
ceding  remarks  are  strictly  applicable.  Their 
authors  are  dealers  in  unsophisticated  truth, 
over  which  time  can  never  throw  any  tar- 
nish. When  originally  delivered,  the  lan- 
guage, idiom,  and  construction  of  the  sen- 
tences were  accommodated  to  the  reigning 
taste,  and  if  the  changes  which  have  since 
taken  place,  have  left  tlieir  diction  behind, 
it  is  only  now  in  precisely  the  same  state  to 
which  ours  will  be  consigned,  when  two  or 
three  centuries  more  shall  have  passed  away. 
It  will  be  well  if  the  purity  of  their  ore  shall 
render  them  worth  preserving,  and  reprints 
ing,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years. 

Tiie  subjects  of  these  discourses  are 
chiefly  of  an  experimental  and  practical 
.nature,  supported  by  the  authority  of  scrip- 
ture, and  enforced  by  solid  argument,  de- 
rived irom  the  same  sacred  source.  The 
necessity  of  the  atonement,  and  of  the  con- 
tinued influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  their 
authors  keep  constantly  in  view,  and  the 
light,  life,  and  love,  which  genuine  religion 
imparts,  are  held  forth  in  a  cheering  and 
animating  manner.  These  sermons  dis- 
play much  vigour  of  mind,  great  range  of 
thought,  and  fervour  of  piety  ;  and,  amidst 
that  peculiar  phraseology  which  we  might 
call  quaint,  we  perceive  an  originality  of 
combination  in  the  ideas,  and  an  innate 
energy  of  expression,  which  cannot  fail  to 
command  our  admiration. 

By  whom  these  discourses  have  been 
collected  and  printed  does  not  appear.  The 
address  to  the  reader  is  dated  Southampton, 
1831 ;  but  beyond  this,  nothing  respecting 
the  editor  is  suffered  to  transpire.  For  this 
concealment,  however,  the  following  note, 
facing  the  title  page,  furnishes  a  satis&ctory 
reason. 

**  A  tfaoQsiind  eopi«8  of  this  vohinie  have  b«en 
printed,  and  prenented  to  the  eommittoes  of  several 
charitable  societies,  with  a  twofold  object  In  view  ; 
namely,  that  the  admirable  sentiments  contained 
in  these  dilseourses,  may  be  aaade  snore  generally 
known,  and  that  the  funds  of  the  institutions  re- 
ferred to,  may  be  increased,  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  philanthropic  designs." 

The  price  of  this  volume  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  above  act  of  benevo- 
lence. It  is  sold  in  boards  sXfour  shillings^ 
which  fully  demonstrates  that  pecuniary 
^vantage  formed  no  portion  of  the  com- 
piler's calculation  ;  and  very  extensive  must 
be  the  sale,  to  reimburse  the  expense  of  the 
edition.  His  object  appears  to  be,  to  do 
good  to  the  souls  of  men.    To  accomplish 


this,  the  sermons  he  has  selected  are  ad- 
mirably adapted.  To  us  the  compiler  is 
wholly  unknown,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so ; 
for, 

"  Who  bulldi  to  God  a  temple,  not  to  fame. 
Will  ne'er  inscribe  the  marble  with  his  name." 


Review. — Sunday  School  Memorials, 
t2mo.  pp.  252.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co. 
London.  1831. 

LoNO  and  formal  dissertations  on  almost  any 
subject  become  tedious,  and  tiresome  to  the 
reader ;  hence  they  are  frequently  put  by 
for  the  present,  and,  perhaps,  never  more 
resumed.  These  remarks  cannot  apply  to 
the  volume  under  inspection,  it  being  al- 
most entirely  made  up  of  narrative,  which 
the  author  has  contrived  to  render  very  in- 
teresting. 

The  scene  of  these  memorials  is  Man- 
chester; and  the  Sunday-school  in  which 
the  individuals  were  instructed  whose  bio- 
graphy is  recorded,  is  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  established  church.  A  luminous 
preface  furnishes  all  the  information  that 
can  be  wanted,  as  to  the  institution,  govern- 
ment, finances,  instruction,  process  of  teach- 
ing, and  number  of  pupils.  From  these 
latter,  Mr.  Braidley,  whose  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  premce,  though  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  title-page,  has  selected  ten 
individuals,  chiefly  females.  Of  these  he 
lias  given  some  interesting  memorials,  as  to 
their  religious  experience,  and  progress  in 
the  divine  life;  and  has  concluded  each 
biographical  sketch  with  some  serious  re- 
flections, some  suitable  admonitions,  or  some 
solemn  inquiries,  addressed  to  the  reader. 

Even  by  persons  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  subjects  of  these  memoirs,  they 
cannot  be  perused  with  indifference;  but 
in  the  town,  the  school,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  all  were  known^  these  simple 
records  must  operate  with  a  double  force. 
Of  some  few  the  narratives  are  rendered 
peculiarly  interesting,  by  the  local  circum- 
stances with  which  they  are  associated. 
That  of  Mary  Sadler,  and  that  of 
Catherine  Prescott,  are  both  of  this  descrip- 
tion. TTie  former  was  trampled  to  death, 
in  a  place  of  worship,  in  consequence  of  a 
report  prevailing  timt  the  gallery  was  giving 
way ;  and  the  latter  did  not  learn  to  read 
until  she  was  upwards  of  a  hundred  years, 
when  she  attended  the  Sunday  school  with 
her  great-grandchildren  for  this  purpose. 
She  died  at  the  supposed  advacced  age  of 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years. 

But  in  these  and  the  other  memorials,  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  to  which  each  indi- 
vidual was  brought,  imparts  to  this  book  an 
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of  Mr.  Locke's  piofottiid  researches  in  thU 
coDcentnUion. 

Id  this  condensed  ? iew,  we  have  already 
found  many  samples  of  the  great  philoso- 
plier's  reasoning,  and  many  more  may  be 
eiqpected  in  a  succeeding  volume.  These 
specimens  of  hisaigumentation  will  excite  the 
inquiring  mind  to  diligent  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  truth.  To  such  as  are  desirous  of 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Au- 
thor's essay  unabridgedi  the  volumes  at  large 
are  always  accessible. 


BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  BOOKS. 

1.  A  Trip  to  Paris,  in  Verse,  hy  T.  5. 
AUen,  8vo.  p.  116,  (Hurst,  London,)  is  a 
sort  of  humorous  epistle,  written  in  a  col- 
loquial style,  with  much  ease,  and  artless 
ingenuity.  The  journey  is  narrated  in  de- 
tail. Scarcely  any  thing  escaped  the  author's 
observation ;  and  his  willing  muse  has  con- 
descended to  decorate  what  he  did,  and 
what  he  saw,  and  what  he  heard,  with  rhym- 
ing embellishments.  Among  his  friends  it 
must  6nd  a  favourable  reception,  and  from 
strangers  it  is  not  calculated  to  merit  dis- 
respect. 

2.  Beauties  of  the  Vicar  of  Llandovery, 
or  Light  from  the  Welshman  s  Candle^  with 
Notes,  by  John  Bulmer,  (Uoldsworth, 
London,)  is  not  a  novel,  although  the  title 
has  an  aspect  of  that  complexion.  The 
author,  Rees  Prichard,  was  bom  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Llandovery,  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  vicar.  His  Welsh- 
man*s  Candle  is  a  versification  of  some  of 
his  discourses.  It  was  a  work  in  high  re- 
pute, and  is  said  to  have  wrought  a  happy 
transformation  in  the  general  character  of 
his  parishioners.  Of  this  celebrated  work, 
Mr.  Bulmer  has  selected  the  beauties ;  and, 
so  far  as  moral  excellence,  and  divine  truth, 
wrought  into  simple  rhyme,  exquisite  beau- 
ties they  are.  The  notes  are  copious,  and 
well  written. 

3.  Dissent  from  the  Church  of  England, 
or  a  Defence  of  the  Principles  of  Non- 
conformity, 4'Cm  by  John  Angel  James, 
(Westley,  London,)  is  a  powerful  pamphlet, 
written  with  vigour,  but  without  acrimony. 
Mr.  James  seems  to  have  concentrated  all 
the  force  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  have 
added  much  of  his  own.  Yet  we  cannot 
avoid  thinking,  that  on  some  points  he  has 
injured  his  cause  by  attempting  too  much. 

4.  Invention  of  an  effective  and  UTifailing 
Method  for  forming  an  instantaneous  Com^ 
munication  with  the  Shore,  in  Shipwreck, 
Sfc.  hy  John  Murray,  F.  S,  A.  Sfc  (Whit- 
taker,  London,)  is  a  subject  of  much  im- 
portance to  a  nation  like  ours,  and  every 


attempt  to  save  shipwrecked  mariners,  de- 
serves close  examination  and  due  encourage- 
ment. The  merits  of  Captain  Manby's 
invention,  have  been  hononrably  rewarded, 
and  we  hope  that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Murray 
will  not  be  disregarded.  His  purpose  is  to 
shoot  a  luminous  arrow,  to  which  a  line 
shall  be  attached,  from  the  shore  or  the  life- 
boat, to  the  vessel  in  distress,  through  which 
a  communication  with  the  shore  shall  be  ob- 
tained. What  degree  of  merit  this  invention 
possesses,  we  presume  not  to  determine,  but 
we  have  reason  to  know,  that  tried  and  pro- 
mising efforts  have  not  always  been  duly 
appreciated.  Some  years  since,  a  Mr.  Tren- 
grouse  of  Helston,  in  Cornwall,  invented  a 
rocket,  to  which  a  line  should  be  fastened. 
This  was  to  be  discharged  from  the  vessel  in 
distress  to  the  shore.  His  experiments  were 
as  follows : — ^A  rocket  of  8  oz.  with  line  and 
stick,  from  a  musket,  180  yards.  A  pound 
rocket,  ranged  450  yards,  but  the  line,  having 
a  kno^  broke*  Of  his  various  experiments 
and  testimonials,  a  long  account  was  pub- 
lished in  the  first  volume  of  the  Imperial 
Magazine,  col.  438.  £very  one  commend- 
ed the  invention,  and  gave  him  good  wishes. 
Every  man  of  title,  and  holding  high  official 
situations,  gave  him  their  avowed  sanction ; 
but  Mr.  Trengrouse'was  found  guilty  of  being 
poor,  and  his  apparatus^  seems  to  be  con- 
signed to  n^lect.  We  sincerely  .hope  that 
Mr.  Murray  will  not  be  mortified  with  a 
similar  disappointment. 

5.  Thoughts  in  Retirement^  by  Three 
Clergymen,  (Seeley,  London,)  are  vigorous, 
scriptural,  and  liberal.  They  breathe  a  spirit 
of  rational  piety,  and  display  more  strength 
of  intellect  than  works  of  this  description  in 
general  contain.  Many  sentences  imbody 
aphorisms  which  are  worthy  of  bemg  com- 
mitted to  memory.  Tliis  may  be  easily  done, 
as  they  are  short  and  sententious. 

6.  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Shower- 
bath,  also,  an  Apparatus  for  restoring  sus- 
pended Animation,  by  John  Murray, F,S A. 
Sfc  (Whittaker,  London,)  is  a  sensible  well- 
written  pamphlet,  containing  many  very 
curious  cases  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
derived  both  from  accident  and  experiment. 
From  these  we  leara,  that,  under  given  cir- 
cumstances, both  men  and  animals  may 
endure  many  privations,  and  extremes  of 
temperature,  which  would  seem  incredible. 
The  apparatus  for  restoring  suspended  ani- 
mation is  intended  to  operate  with  air  on  the 
lungs,  as  a  syringe.  The  shower-bath  is 
simple  and  excellent. 

7.  Modern  Fanaticism  Unveiled,  (Eolds- 
worth,  London,)  is  not  intended  to  bring 
genuine  religion  into  contempt,  but  to  rescue 
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;  from  that  reproach  to  which  it  is  occa- 
ionally  exposed  by  the  visionary  reveries 
»f  some  fanatical  professors.  On  **  Mary 
Campbell's  Miraculous  Pretensions,  Drum- 
nona's  Prophetic  Dreams,  and  Irving*s  Sin- 
ul  Humanity,''  the  author  has  made  some 
irery  pointed  observations,  but  we  do  not 
think   them   more  severe  than  the  occasion 

required. 

♦ 

GLEANINGS. 

Griffin  of  the  Cross  and  Ball  oh  Buildinfft.— -The  iMoe 
of  hiB  (ConBtantine*8)  marriage  iti  506  with  the  Pnnceta 
Helena,  w^as  Constantine,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded. 
J  he  inauguration  of  this  emperor  took  place  in  the 
imperial  city  of  York,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the 
Britiah  aoldiars,  in  Koman  pay,  presented  their  coun- 
tryman with  a  solden  ball,  as  a  symbol  of  his  sove- 
reignty   orver   the   island.     Upon   his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  he  placed  a  cross  upon  the  ball ;  and  ever 
since  this  emperor's  time,  the  globe  surmounted  by 
the  croaa  has  neen  used  as  an  emblem  of  majesty  in 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom.— Ainw//  Historjf  of 
Lancashire, 

Church  Uvinffs.^Tn  the  patronase  of  the  Crown.  th« 
Bishops,  I>eaDs  sod  Chapters,  tAS  Univeraities,  sad 
Collegiate  Establishments  : 
1,733  Rsotories,  contaioiog  4,631 ,50S  seres,     £ 
at  Se.  6d.  ......  811,563 

8,341  Vicar«ff««,  containing  6,864,516  acres, 

alls.  3d 39143S 

Annual  value  of  Public  livings,   •      1,£O3,O05 

In  the  gift  of  Privste  Patrons : 
3,444  Kectories,  containing  9,216,144  acres, 

at  3«.  6d. 1,613.825 

S,175  Vicarasss,  cootsining  5,830,300  acres, 

at  is.  6d. 363,768 

1,000  Perpetual  Curacies,  averaging  £75. 

each 75,000 

645  Benefices,  not  parochial,  averaging  £50. 

each,        .......  3C,450 

Annaal  value  of  Private  Benefices.  8,009   S,0&t,043 
Glebes,  at  £20  each,     ....         160.000 

Total  Income  of  Parochial  Clergy,  3,447,138 
Income  of  Bishoprics.  ...  150,000 
Ditto  of  Deans  and  Chapters,  >      •         275,000 

ToUl  Revenue  of  the  Established  Clergy,  3,872,138 

Sir  Waltmr  Scott*t  Adoies  to  a  Younq  AMhor,--'lU 
spoke  of  xuj  pursuits  and  prospects  in  life  with  inte- 
rest and  winh  feelinv ;  of  my  little  attempts  in  verse 
and  arose  with  a  Knowledge  that  he  had  read  them 
care  full  V ;  offered  to  help  me  to  such  information  as 
I  should  r«Quire,  and  even  mentioned  a  suhjeot  in 
which  he  thought  I  could  appear  to  advantage.  "  If 
yon  try  your  hand  on  a  story,"  he  observed,  "  I  would 
sdviae  you  to  prepsrs  s  kind  'of  skeleton,  and  when 
you  have  pleased  yourself  with  the  line  of  narrative. 

Sou  may  tnen  leisurely  clothe  it  with  flesh  and  blood.'* 
ome  years  afterwards,  I  reminded  him  of  this  advice. 
"  Did  you  follow  it  r  he  inquired.  "  I  tried,"  I 
said  ;  "  but  I  had  not  gone  far  on  the  road,  till  some 
eonfoanded  Will^o'-Wisp  came  in,  and  dazzled  my 
•ight.  BO  that  I  deviated  firom  the  path,  and  never 
found  it  again.'*  *'  It  is  the  same  way  with  myself," 
said  he,  smiling ;  *'  I  form  my  plan,  and  then  I  de- 
viate." "Ay,  ay,"  I  replied,  *•  I  understand :  we 
both  deviate  ;  but  you  deviate  into  excellence,  and  I 
into  absurdity .**~A'«w  MoHthlp  Magaxine. 

Taste.— A  cultivated  and  well-regulated  taste  is  of 

Sreat  moral  importance :  it  induces  us  to  look  with  in- 
ifference  upon  many  objects  which  the  vulgar  pursue 
with  ardour :  it  cobfirms  virtuous  dispositions ;  as  the 
love  of  vice  is  excited,  and  its  pursuit  is  quickened,  by 
a  perversion,  or  from  a  want,  of  taste.  A  pure  taste 
elevates  a  person  above  the  grosser  pleasures  of  sense, 
and  cheeks  the  indulgence  of  his  passions.  The  love 
of  what  is  good,  as  well  as  whst  is /atr,  is  the  character* 
istic  of  the  man  of  taste ;  its  improvement  therefore  is 
of  great  improvement  to  young  persons,  as  it  will 
answer  a  most  valuable  purpose,  and  not  only  make 
them  good  ludges  of  the  productions  of  the  arts,  but 
increase  their  relish  for  whatever  is  lovely  and  of  good 
report.— iTetf/'/  Elsmsnis  qf  General  Knowledge. 

AdvmOage  </  a  Pmiemal  GozwmiMn^.— Besides  Ecija 
Md  Carmona,  we  met  with  but  a  few  villages  be- 
tween Cordova  and  Seville,  and  no  solitary  farms  nor 
houses,  other  than  the  public  ventas.  Though  the  soil 
^u  every  where  fertile,  and  capable  of  noarishiog  a 
Uttmerous  population,  yti  it  was  in  general  very  im- 


perfectly enliivsted,  and  often  abandoned  to  the  ca- 
price of^nature.  Nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  to 
behold  this  country,  which  rose  to  such  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  under  the  Romans  and  Arabs,  now  so 
Ihllen,  so  impoverished.  The  principal  source  of  this 
depopulation  may  be  found  in  the  landed  monopolies ; 
Bearly  the  whole  country  being  owned  by  leive  pro- 
prietors,  to  whose  ancestors  it  was  franted  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest.  Hence,  the  soil  nas  to  support,  not 
only  the  labourer  who  cultivates  it,  but  likewise  the 
idle  landlord,  who  lives  at  court,  and  spends  his  incomo 
in  the  capital.  They  who  preach  the  preservation  of 
fhmilies  and  estates,  and  deprecate  the  unlimited  subdt- 
visiou  of  property,  should  make  a  journey  to  Andalusia. 
Other  causes  are  found  in  the  odious  privileges  of  the 
mesta.  in  the  exorbitance  of  the  taxes,  and  in  the 
vexatious  system  of  raising  them ;  in  the  imperfect 
state  of  internal  communications,  and  in  the  thousand 
restrictions  .which  check  circulation  at  every  step.— 
A  Year  in  Sjpaitt. 

Idolatry  in  Jiuff«.— There  are  many  temples  in  India* 
from  which  the  East  India  Companv  receive  tribute* 
of  which  the  principal  are  Oya,  Allahabad,  and  Tri- 
petty.  The  total  amount  of  revenue  received  from  all 
these  sources  is  unknown  ;  but  that  supplied  from  the 
following  four  temples  amounts  to  s  prodigious  sum. 
Mr  Poyndcr  estimstes  it  as  follows : 
Clear  profit  for  the  seventeen  years  end.       £.     /.   d, 

iug  1829,  exclusively,  for  Juggernaut,  99i205  15  0 
Clesr  profit  for  the  sixteen  years  ending 

in  1829,  inclusively,  for  Gya  .  455,980  15  0 
Clear  profit  for  the  sixteen  years  ending 

in  1839,  inclusively,  for  Allshabad  159,429  7  6 
Clear  profit  for  the  aeveoteea  years  ending 

ia  1829.  inclusively,  for  Trippetty  205.599  18  6 
Total  tribute  'received  from  idolatrous 

worshippers  for  seventeen  years    >        920,215  15   0 

Advice  to  Yovng  Ladies.— The  likeliest  way  either  to 
obtain  a  good  husband,  or.to  keep  one  so,  is  to  be  good 
yourself.  Never  use  a  lover  ill  whom  you  desigu  tQ 
make  your  husband,  lest  he  should  either  upbraid  you 
with  it,  or  return  it  afterwards  ;  and  if  you  find  at  any 
time  an  inclination  to  play  the  tyrant,  remember  these 
two  lines  of  truth  and  justice : 

Gently  shall  those  be  rul'd,  who  gently  swayed ; 

Abject  shsll  those  obey,  who,  haughty,  were  obey'd. 

Potato  Soap.— A  F^nch  chemist  has  discovered  that 
potatoes,  one-third  boiled,  effectually  supply  the  place 
of  soap  lu  washing  linen  :  that  their  fhrina  is  a  useful 
ingredient  in  starch  has  been  long  known. 

Metcalf,  the  Blind  Survepor. —Ihia  person,  Mr.  Bew 
informs  us,  was  a  native  of  Manchester  or  the  neigh, 
bourhood,  and,  after  telling  us  that  he  became  blind 
at  a  very  early  age,  so  as  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
light  and  its  various  effects,  the  narrative  proceeds  as 
follows :  "  This  man  passed  the  ynuoger  part  of  his 
life  as  a  waggoner,  and,  occasionally,  as  a  guide  in 
intricate  roads  during  the  night,  or  when  the  tracks 
were  covered  with  snow.  Strange  as  this  may  appear 
to  those  who  can  see,  the*  employment  h«  has  since 
undertaken  is  still  more  extraordinary ;  it  is  one  of  the 
last  to  which  we  could  suppose  a  blind  man  would 
ever  turn  his  attention.  His  present  occupation  is  that 
of  projector  and  surveyor  of  highways  in  difiicult  and 
mounuinoas  parts,  with  the  assistance  only  of  a 
long  staff,  I  have  several  times  met  this  man  travers- 
ing  the  roads,  ascending  precipices,  exploring  valleys, 
and  investigating  their  several  extents,  forms,  snd 
situations,  so  as  to  answer  his  designs  in  the  best 
manner.  The  plans  which  he  designs,  and  tibe  esti. 
mates  be  makes,  are  done  in  a  method  peculiar  to  him* 
self,  and  which  we  cannot  well  convey  the  meaning  of 
to  others.  His  abilities  in  this  respect  are  nevertheless 
so'great.  that  he  finds  constant  employment.  Most  of 
the  roads  overfthe  Peak  in  Derbysiiire  have  been 
altered  by  his  directious,  fparticularljr  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Buxton;  and  he  is  at  this  time  construct- 
ing a  new  one  betwixt  Wilmslow  sad  Congleton,  with 
s  view  to  open  a  communication  to  the  great  London 
road,  without  being  obliged  to  pass  over  the  moun- 
tsina.**— Examiner. 

Jtopal  Geograpkieal  Secietp.—At  the  meeting,  on  the 
5!4th^f  March,  the  following  comruunications  from 
Mr.  Barrow  were  read,  llie  first  was  an  account  of 
Deception  Island,  of  New  South  Shetland,  by  Lieut. 
Kendall,  late  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Chanticleer,  c:Bpt. 
Foster.  The  islsnd  is  in  lat.  62<*  55'  S.  and  long.  60» 
SB'  W.  and  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The  interior  of  it  if 
occupied  by  a  circular  lake,  which  communicates  with 
the  see  on  its  S.  E.  side.  Compact  lava,  ashes,  pumice- 
stone,  and  ice,  are  among  the  component  parts  of  the 
islsnd,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  about  1800  feet 
above  the  sea  It  seems  that  volcanic  action  is  still  in 
progress,  ss  many  apartures  were  fonnd,  from  which 
stesm  wss  constantly  issuing  with  a  loud  noise.  Hot 
springs  abound  in  the  islsod,  snd  Lieut.  Kendall 
found  water  at  a  temperature  of  140,  issuing  from 
under  the  snow-clad  surface  of  the  ground,  and  run. 
ning  into  the  ses.  Alum  was  seen  m  several  places, 
and  also  the  remaiiM  of  a  wreck,  which  were  too  old 
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mqrtA  oceufoned  bj  tin  RovoTiit  Into  El«r- 
J»IUl.J,Ctl>i.M,M.A.R«!Ipr    ■-     •■    - 


en  u  •ccount  it  KhIIhi,  h  C«hh  liluili,  I^  Hinelmur.    UHl    lau    rillo-   of    TriultT   Collio. 

ihiuunpuiiarih*  IndluOtFin.  tn  111.  Il'S.  CimbrldBi.    BTthi  K*t.  s.  Noble.   B'a. 

TMh  1(U«|4  u*  ol  eonl  orltin.  ud  uiIivIt  of  u  Vol.  I.  of  thi    anltn   Worki  of  llio    Hi*.  RobcK 

■£•  M  BHT  ihiu  !•  kotoiaUj  MTUHl  wllk  eudin  CrWtil' P^toaia*  ofkii  Ch/Acttr  i«d   w'riQiiii. 

ud  WDkc*iIoiaL    ll  n*  rouM,  tku  Iha  uif  PoHtikad  nadu  iln  luiMriaUadiiicc  of  Oltntbu 

kHhHpid  upiluibon  Bftho  UudifromiwilTo  IS  GreforTi  L.L.U.  erg. 

Iha  o^trjHns  >r  111*  l>1*iid>  ira  sol  not*  Uun  fnu  lbs  Uotud  SUIwof  Nonh  Amniei.  sdlud  b;  J.  II. 

■  diKrtpdiw  o(  tk(  tb1o«  WHtt  of  UnlHr  IbDBa  OB  N«v  TIlDUniloiii  of  FroplioT.  •»  Aiumpt  to  clo- 

Itdl^dLUdnUdlLMIkoHn  Hock  mi  ftuiO,  cidua  UDt  PivJicaDnt  of   SiriplDn  bT  tlicpnHnt 

baidfainblopljkH  of  man  darfnf  war.  a1  l]ome.    Br  llirrr  Hiwk'a  tya.    iSmo. 


1,  wkolt  partibH  wi 


M%'*^ok 


Mf  KnlUa,  dt  Num.  '"•JJ^J"  "o*"  ™  Ika  oJSSw  of  Kto'sS4^'""b   'i?Minii»r  of  Ihi 

jSud    or'li«jMklB  (SoUkn    ludiu  OOHII).  «*  OhIMI  hi  IdOdHl                          ,  .rn    -       .            #»      . 

MHB  afUtbovdod  br  ill  mlMnbl*  Br«tii™«.  who  ^^'cj^l,  ('      bi,  cSJIbio  iEmo'  od  p'om! 

SifflSHSrffi'W'SS^SS  '"Sij-"  8'  ""™.  v.. :  WiL,'hJ,1.  ■,  L« 

Tbx  w«a  (Bwia  whk  £>■  air^u:2n  —J  ■■•->-  CatharlD*.  Pitt:  Adui    Aikew  ;  Lady    Jano    Ght; 

ftoS  im  B  liwM,  Kw  lW^!2illl  utWJlo  H«nllM  ;  ud   BalDiTRi;  HaliflDU  I'nel  SociMf. 

vhu  oOQiufT  Iha*  boloDfod.    Danii  their  rtaMofeu  Ittmo. 

■OMDC  >ba  iahoivlublo  dwna  nd  roeln  wbm  tbiy  i*"  = 

Mrd(^^im^'ih«ii«ka(fnHroSd'bTb«riilii(  1M- 

h>d onhllihi^ttalr ihad*.  'I'ho ^lueourltd IhoB  ■■• 

mnj.  Hd  Uiidod  Ihn  u  Iha  Ma  of  Bootboa.  Hta- 

J^iaarawt.— Ho  avalT  la  vioal  in  want  a/  uMhoi'a  ^ 

paiitaca  who  haa  MHia  of  bka  owa.— I^flnHr.  f 

Maaa  Cmrrimu  m  OaMB  iEaaA.-Soma  Of  Ik* 

■dTanmin  u  tha  vablla  from  Ika  ua  oTanaiB  an  (ha  aBd 

niapiha  raada  abaadr  baala  to  akaw  ihaaiatroa.  .ad. 

OloeaalaT  and  CbalMhan,  Iho  hraa  war*  4a.  aaeh  ^ 

p>noD ;  Daw  Iha  inblla  ara  ahaD  ^  all  tha  ooanhaa 

»  paaarnsan 'ftom  ChalusEam  to  Glomur  In  00 

■loat«.  :  a. 

TrmdilicK  if  lilt  Bid  *M.-Tha  npanllUon  'of  Iha  „ 

otlchlwiirhoad  (a  polal  In  iha  Had  Sa*.  whlGh  te  »■  -ll- 

■EMUbto  for  lia  (oriooajpata  Is  whi-"  "  '-  -' 


lao^ondl,  « 


pbjaWf  oaqa*  i  Ar  Ihta  bdar,  aaoordloff 
p]a  aadar  Moae*  paaaad  Dvar»  tba  in«BI  Imaffi** 
U»i.  iloca  It  waa  alao  haia  Uiai  Ihi  bM  of  PhaiHik 
wa  awaUowad  so.  Ihalr  laallaii  ifAMIa  aUlI  raaala  al 
Iha  Iwioiii  of  tha  daap.  aad  ara  oootlnullr  bwiad  la 
drawlnl  down  laaildai*  to  Ihoir  daatnclion ;  a  aotioB 
BO  r*eal»d  amoor  alt  tba  aaafudna  paopla  bIbdk  that 


■aah  totCaChaiDbar  of  "—- ■ 


a~  qiaaah  to  Ika  Chaicbar  of  DwnUa. 
1   HlpolaoB.  or  Vollall*,  or  an;  mlolaUr,  paa 


aitoam  Nctfm.  s.^'dffij^i^ai.sSjBSrtiiiJti?.  STL'S; 

pS  XxiuiTl  Jh? tenVl  p'on'SS  Oillft,  -  of^E'nSwjili![*-"Kw  W  *iwEIh^  T  "^  ta^ST* 

AaSJral'How*"^''"'*'*''"""*"^'""'"''"''  "'"'1° '»  ™  »olim*. 8ifc  hilemmaadrth  Paaw 

^S^^i^i  r-    .1     E...  .-    V.        .      V     ,.  S^nin^f-^ianofrtSp^WBSnmofvfewt 

Pan  Xl^.  Captain  Ellhila  Viawa  In  Iha  Ead.  a  ilTimni.  the  yarr  iBIarautaia  Scanarr  m«  with 

A  iindicuhlo^of  4a^^nJh^S«Mia^Diia  troiq  tba  waTofiba  R»d  Saa.  throDgh  EfypI.Se.  with  Plana, 

■  ha   Hnaiian  Silj  :  with  an  Appandli.    'By  William  ilona  nr  Iha  scanerv^  and  oaatiil  (nnmnationlbr  llH 

Kj»T  »  "^'"K-  *=■     ■'T  JohnSmith,  L*i!lnrar  on  Lord  Doiar,  who,  nodor   the  BIma   of  tba   Hon. 

{[""^  „rba  I*»8<«'<ijia  jltan  lo  tba  londoo  and  'M-IILa  CoiTMpoodtoct,"  hia  Juat  cnmplat'cd  a   Lift 
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In  the  year  1504^  the  Irect  of  land  to  the  touth  &i  the -Cfty^/c^Jled  the 
Burrotigh  Mair,  or  Borough  Moor,  being  covered '  with  vrQ0(^y  Ihe  town 
council  enacted,  that  whoever  should  purchase  a  sufficiency  of  rwood  te 
make  a  new  fvont  to  his  house,  should  be  at  iibertfjrto.  extend  it/^evca 
feet  into  the  street.  This  act  of  legislative  folly  was  too .  tan^iia^  t»  be 
resisted ;  and  Edinburgh,  in  consequence,  was  filled  in  a,  shoi:t  tipe  -with 
houses  of  wood  instead  of  stone;  and  the  principal  street  wasivedueed 
fourteen  feet  in  breadth. 

Edinburgh  is  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  except  to  the.  nortk- 
ward,  where  the  ground  gently  declines  to  the  Frith  ol  Forth.  Arthur*! 
Seat,  Salisbury  Craigs,  and  Calton  Hill,  bound  it,  ou  the  east;  the  .hills <tf 
Braid,  and  the  extensive  Pentland  ridge  on  the  south;  and  thet^beautilil 
Corstorphine  Hill,  on  the  west.  The  principal  part  of  the  Old  Towfiia  hnik 
upon  a  hill  of  singular  form,  which,  rising  gradually  from  east  to  west,,  is 
terminated  towards  the  west  by  a  precipice  three  hundred  feet,  in  hdgl^ 
On  the  rock  forming  this  extremity  of  the  hill,  stands  the  Castle.;  an^ 
along  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is  carried  the  street  represented  in  the 
Engraving,  which,  under  the  several  denominations  of  Lawn-market,  Hi^- 
street,  and  Cannon-gate,  extends  from  the  Castle  to  the  place  whaero^the 
elevation  of  the  hill  commences,  a  distance  of  somewhat  more  than^a  mile. 
This  street,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  is  terminated  by  the  palace  of  Hol^rood 
House,  of  which  an  Enppraving  was  published  in  our  Number  for  March. 

On  each  side  of  the  hill,  which  thus  forms  the  central  pact  of  the  city^ 
IB  another  ridge  of  ground,  inferior,  however,  in  elevation,  and  termiiiatiiig 
much  less  abruptly.  The  southern  hill  is  covered  with  what  might  ^ 
termed  the  new  part  of  the  Old  Town;  which,  though  it  containanaany  gO(9^ 
streets  and  buildings,  is  laid  out  without  much  regard  to  that  re^l^intv 
and  order  by  which  the  New  Town  is  distinguished.  It  is  connected  witl 
t^ie  central  ridge  by  a  bridge  of  nineteen  arches.  The  jatervening  vfsdlef 
is  occupied  by  a  long  narrow  street,  called  Cow«gate,  from,  wbic^  jauatefT 
ous  streets  and  alleys  run  up  the  sides  of  the  hill  to  High-street.  -'  .'(fj  i 

The  New  Town  is  the  peculiar  pride  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  soTaras^i^- 
larity  of  design,  beauty  of  situation,  and  architectural  excellenceK/affe  )COftr 
cemed,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  most  splendid  assemblage  of  buiidiiig!? 
in  the  kingdom.  It  stands  on  a  ridge  at  the  north  of  the  Old  Tpwfa^  \&fm 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  deep  valley,  formerly  a.  nioiias^iiCQljisdi:^^ 
North  Loch.  Its  plan  is  exceedin^y  simple.  Three  pBincipavl-iS^et^i 
extending  nearly  a  mile  in  parallel  lines  from  east  to  west,  ard .  iiU0rae<H^ 
at  tight  angles,  and  at  equal  distances  by  cross  etieetA,  about  ^a  }qiiaitler 
of  a  mile  in  length.  ,.^.  .{^  ^': : 

Across  the  valley,  which  separates  the  Old  from  the  Nav  Town^^}  bridge 
was  erected  and  finished  in  1772 ;   and   farther  west»  aorPfi^oth^-lfsaiM 
valley,  is  an  earthen  mound,  chiefly  formed  of  the  rubbish  rempv0d/il 
digging  the  foundations  of  the  newly  erected  houses,  which  iva$.<  b^gim  m 
1783.     The  South  Bridge,  the  chief  communication   with,  ^the  fCioi^dtfiiii 
part  of  the  town,  runs  in  a  line  with  the  North*  Bridge.; ,  tliis^Wjaatfini^^ 
in  1788*     A  third  bridge,  named  "  King  George  the  Fourth's, BiWg»i":i$ 
now  erecting,  neaiiy  on  a  line  with  Bank-'Sitreet^  to  conneot  t]|e  iW^t^fp 
part  of  the  New  Town  with  the  southern  district.     Prior  to  the  emt^fkfff 
these  bridges,  the   only  communication  to  the  south   suad  nocth  ^waBiby 
those  steep  and  narrow  lanes,  called  closed  and  wynds,  which  deac0])d|i&opi 
both  sides  of  the  High'^treet     The  North  Bridge  is  remarkably. %  4te 
lightness  and  eleo^ance  of  its  structure,  and  for  the  singularity}  of  the  >mWs 
which -it  commands.  <.    .    .  r>u'jHH,i] 
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CITY    OF    EDINBURGH. 
.    (With  an  Eagravioir  of  HIOH  STREET,  ia  the  Old  Town.) 

This  Capital  of  Scotland^  which  is  ancient,  lai;ge,  aad  populous,  is  sitUi 
ated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Mid  L^hian^  or  Edinburghshire, 
about  two  mile3  south  of  the  estuary  of  the  river,  or  Frith  of  Forth — three 
hundred  [and  eighty  miles  nortk-west  of  London — and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-«five  north-east  of  Dublin. 

The  origin  of  Edinburgh,  botli  as  to  its  name  and  history,  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  The  former  has  been  variously  spelt,  and  several  sources 
have  been  assigned  to  furnish  its  derivation.  Of  these,  the  most  probable 
is  from  the  Gaelic,  Edin,  **  the  steep  face  of  a  rock,"  a  compound,  which 
occurs  in  Edenbelly,  Edinpaore,  and  other  local  appellations.  When  the 
Saxons  obtained  possession,  Dun  Ed  in  became  Edinburgh,  and  the  former 
name  is  still  retained  by  the  Highlanders. 

In  the  days  of  Agricola,  the  part  of  Scotland  in  which  Edinburgh  stands, 
formed  the  province  of  Valentia.  On  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  this 
province  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxon  invaders,  and  continued  in  their 
possession  till  the  defeat  of  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  by  the  Picts, 
in  the  year  685. 

To  David  I.  Edinburgh  must  haye  been  indebted  for  the  distinction  of 
being  a  royal  borough,  <as  by  this  monarqh  rpyal  boroughs  were  first  estab* 
lished  in  Scotland ;  and,  in  his  charter  of  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of 
Holyrood-house,  it  appears  under  this  distinguishing  appellation. 

Durmg  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.. in  1215,  the  first  parliament  was  held 
in  Edinburgh;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  year  1456,  when  parliaments 
continued  to  be  l^eld  regularly  in  this  city,  that  it  was  considered .  as  the 
capital  of  Scotland. 

The  oldest  charter  m  th6  aroMves  of  the  town,  is  one  granted  by 
Robert  I.  in  1329,  in  which  he  bestqws  upqn  Edinburgh  the  town  of  Leith, 
with  its  harbour  and  mills.  In  a  subsequent  year,  his  grandson,  who 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Robert  IIL,  conferred  on  its 
burgesses  the  privileges  of  erecting  bouses  in  the  Castle,  provided  they 
vere  persons  of  good  fame. 

When  James  III.  was  at  variance  with  his  nobles,  in  1482,  the  inhabit- 
ants so  distinguished  themselves  in  his  behalf,  that  he  granted  them  two 
charters,  in  which,  among  various  other  privileges,  the  pix>vost  was  made 
high  sheriff  within  the  city,  an  ofhce  which  is  still  enjoyed  by  the  chief 
magistrate.  The  town  council  was  also  invested  with  the  power  of  making 
statutes  for  the  government  of  the  city ;  and  the  corporate  trades  were  pre- 
sented with  a  banner,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '^  Blue  Blanket."  This 
still  exists,  and  is  always  confided  to  the  convener  of  the  trades. 
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dinaiT  heigll^  nmny  risiiif:  to  an*  elevation  of  tir'eWe  or  tUrtiaeft  stocito. 
The  liOQses  m  High-street,  tbongh  of  many  stories  in  front,  as  may  i)e 
seen  in  the  Engraving,  are  much  higher  in  the  rear,  fVom  being  erected 
upon  the  sides  of  the  hill  on  which  they  stand.  This  street,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  commanded  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  its  houses  having 
been  compared  to  palaces ;  and  although  it  may  not  now  be  regarded  with 
the  same  degree  of  enthusiasm,  owing  to  the  great  improvemeats  which 
siiice  that  period  have  taken  place  in  every  considerable  city  in  Emrope, 
it  still  maintains  its  pre-eminence  over  every  otiier,  upon  which  the  refine^ 
ments  of  modem  art  have  not  been  lavished. 


■ » 


CM  TBE  ABOS£y  AKD  THE  PBOVXlE  USE,  Of  THE  WOKIB* 


To  know  how  to  '*  use  the  worid,  so  as  not 
to  abuse  it,"  is  the  grand  secret  of  terres- 
trial felicity,  which  the  hoaiy  sages  of  the 
heathen  world,  in  the  brightest  era  of  Athe- 
nian leaffningr,  and  the  proudest  period  of 
Roman  gloiy,  but  dimly  descried.  To  this 
abo,  the  grave  moralists  of  later  days  have 
directed  their  attention,  and  all  have  left  to 
fiilurB  generations  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  years  of  laborious  study  and  extensive 
research.  Tlie  greatest  ethical  writers, 
whose  names  are  inscribed  in  the  temple 
of  fiime,  have  always  aimed  at  enforcing  a 
systematic  prosecution  of  conduct  so  laud- 
sMe,  and  practice  so  beneficial,  by  argu- 
ments at  once  persuasive  and  popular,  by 
motives  the  most  pressing,  and  incitements 
the  most  awful.  But,  above  all  other  autho- 
rities, the  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  the 
didactic  morality  or  the  Bible  is,  to  urge 
and  inculcate  this  paramount  duty  and 
esMUtial  troth* 

Pleasure  intemperetely  pursued,  as  well 
as  mirth  unduly  prolonged,  disturbs  that 
placid  enjoyment  which  moderation  en- 
sures, and  ^cilitates  the  approach  of  sor- 
rofw  and  sadness.  Those  who  have  wealth 
and  luxury  at  command,  think  they  may 
revel  with  propriety  in  unbounded  riot,  and 
pursue  a  coarse  of  unrestrained  indulgence. 
All  the  energies  of  their  souls  are  absorbed 
in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  some  novel  gra- 
tification for  each  succeeding  day,  until  the 
whole  round  of  stated  amusements  has  been 
repeatedly  visited,  till  their  whole  resources 
are  exhausted,  and  nothing  sufficiently  attic 
remains  to  awaken  curiosity,  or  kindle 
desire.  They  devote  their  time,  with  a  zest 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  to  keep  excite- 
merit  from  languishing,  and  ardour  from 
cooling.  But  a  repetition  of  the  same 
gratifications  Soon  satiates,  and  a  constant 
sUcce^ion  of  the  same  amusements  will 
teirtt  in -tifne'to  prdduce  dtssatisiaction  and 


disgost  They  enervaAe  die  mind,  and 
induce  a  profound  stupor  to  the  sober 
enjoyments  and  decent  comforts  of  ordi- 
naiy  life,  for  want  of  adequate  stimniaRts 
to  arouse  its  powers  from  stagnating  into 
passive  indifierence,  or  indolent  apathy. 

The  conduct  of  those  who  abuse  t^ 
blessings  of  existence,  those  rich  blessings 
that  are  so  profusely  scattered  around  the 
path  of  man's  brief  pilgrimage^  be»des 
being  highly  pernicious  to  the  interestsl  of 
society,  is  equally  injurious  tb  individoal 
comfort  and  personal  welfare;  as  it  us* 
questionably  entails  distress,  misety,  sttd 
disease  in  all  their  form^  and  voider 
all  their  varied  aspects.  By  their  proae^ 
ness  to  profiigacy,  they  cause  disa£E(Bcdon 
in  the  humbler  part  of  mankind,  who  natu- 
rally look  up  to  their  superiors  as  examples. 
Th«e,  when  they  see  wealth  sqnandered 
in  pompous  magnificence,  and  dissipated 
in  luxurious  indulgence,  soon  learn  to  con. 
trast  their  own  hard  fkre  and  mean  abode, 
with  what  they  discover,  till  at  length  dis- 
respect ripens  into  revenge,  and  thus  pre- 
¥ares  the  way  for  tumult  and  sedition, 
here  are  barriers  which  propriety  and 
duty,  virtue  and  religion,  erect,  restraiiittB 
which  good  sense  suggests  and  experied^e 
confirms,  beyond  which,  they  who  tcsBB^ 
gress,  incur  the  loss  of  reputation  and  imio- 
cence,  and  forfeit  the  esteem  of  the  wise 
and  the  good. 

Independent  of  all  future  considerations, 
to  sip  of  eveiy  cup  of  pleasure,  and  regale 
at  every  feast  where  invitation  is  profiered, 
regardless  whetlier  there  is  a  poisonous 
infusion  in  the  one,  or  a  contamimttiBg 
influence  at  the  other-— certainly  displays 
ttie  height  of  madness,  and  reaches  to  the 
very  meridian  of  folly.  For  all  kinds  of 
excess,  it  is  well  known,  debilitates  the 
human  body,  and  transforms  the  bonatieb 
of  mituxe,  which  were*  iateRded  for  'Our 
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gofti^nito m |i»rtifl0 soorce  of  niMipeakabls  dependaDlSy they shaH earn  .the  paltt^rdi^ 

evils.  '  A  gpeat  part<of  the  miseries  ^ich  tinction  of  being  mote  coospicuousiy  thf 

afflict)  and  the  troubles  which  disquiet,  of  terror  of  those  who  are  placed  near  enough 

the  pains  endured,  and  the  hardships  sus-  to  feel  the  effects  of  their  supercilious  be- 

tained,  arise  from  this,  as  the   procuring  ha^^iour.    They  unceremoniously  encroach 

cause.    To  thiis  unhallowed  shrine,  health  on  the  just  rights  of  the  poor,  and  unhe- 

is  dafly  sacrificed ;  here  youth  is  enfeebled,  sitatingly   debar    them    of    their    scanty 

digm<y  of  character  despised,  and  peace  of  pittance.     But  it  is  geneiaUy  the  taie,  that 

mind  heedlessly  disturbed.    All  that  makes  of  those  who  abuse  &eit  superiority  of  sti»» 

life,  agreeable,   and  joy  exhilarating,  lies  tion,  the  triumph  is  but  of  short  cUiration^ 

within  the  bounds  of  sobriety  and  mode-  retribution  overtakes  them  even  in  this  life; 

ration,  at  an  equal  remove  from  the  un-  and  a  voice  is  heard  to  issue  from  the 

social'  gloom   of  the    anchorite's    retreat,  sacred    page,    declaring,    in    tremendous 

and  the  hurtibl  glare  of  the  voluptuaiy^s  accents,   '*He  that  oppresseth  the  poor, 

abode.  reproacheth  his  Maker;''  and  '<tfae  Lord 

Men   of   avaricious   dispositions,    whd  will  plead  then:  cause,  and  spoil  the  soul 

make  gain  the  paramount  object  of  their  Of  these  that  spoiled  them.'* 

endeavours,  are  in  an  equal  degree  abuser^  He  who  *'  uses  this  world  as  not  abusing 

of  the  world,  with  the  men  who  make  it,''  is  the  best  capable  of  eKlraetiQg  its 

pledsttre  the  86le  end  and  ultimate  aim  of  sweets,  and  avoiding  its  bitter^  dregs ;  of 

iMr  sdici^de.'    He  who  has  ample  pos-  deriving  happiness  re6ned  from  all  sordid 

scssicqns-  at    command,    and    is    sordidly  adhesions,   and    of  partaking  inteUedual 

attached  to  the  mere  accumulation  of  galin,  delights  of  the  highest  order,  unknown,  to 

who  deprives  himself  of  accessible  com-  those  who  mingle  indiscriminately  in  it* 

fools,  and  denies  the  means  of  innocent  poUuted  streams,  and  whirl  heedlessly  in 

gratifiealion    to   others;   relieves  not  the  its  destructive   eddies.      He  lives  in. an 

wants  of  the  indigent,  oilers  no  succour  tb  elevated  region,  above  the  stormy  atmos*< 

the' widow  and  the  orphan,  repairs  not  to  phere    of  vindictive  minds,    maintainmg 

the  bed  of  sickness,  nor  lightens  the  burden  an    habitual   serenity   of  temper,   and  a 

of  decret)itude  ;  who  has  no  other  pleasure  fused   equanimity  of  spirit.     He  regards 

tbiD  that  of  *^  adding  house  to  house,  and  human  life  as  a  mixed  stete,  where  hap^ 

fi^  to  field  ;'*  who  is  neither  the  dispenser  piness  and  misery  are  somewhat  propov^ 

nor'  the  participator  of  the  bounties  com*.  ti<Hiably  weighed   and   distributed*  where 

roitted  to  his  care — ^is  a  despicable  wretch,  the  wheel  of  vicissitude  is  constantly  revolv* 

a  proper  object  of  detestation  and  scorn,  ing,  elevating  some  to  bask  in  tbe  geniaJl 

the  votary  of  mammon,  and  the  slave  of  rays    of   prosperity,   and  carrying  othect 

covetousness.     The  comtnerce  of  the  woild  down  the  vale  of  adversity,  whero  the  frosl 

is  Bot  a  forbidden,  but  a  lawful  object  of  of  neglect  is  destined  to  cover  them.    He 

ptRsoit  to  the  Christian,  where  he  may  has  learned  to  be  moderate  in  his  expeo* 

obtain  both  profit  and  delight,  where  he  tations,  and  not  to  hokl  the  goods  of  fcNr'^ 

may  find  freah  materials  for  gratitude  and  tune  with  too  tenacious  a  grasp ;  and  to 

subitaission,    and    frequent    opportunities  leave  the  operation  of  events  to  the  dis* 

arising  kota  its  casualties,  for  meditation  posal  of  Him  who  has  the  control  of  the 

and  prayer.    It  is  not  its  right  and  legi-  universe,  and  governs  the  whole  oompH«* 

titnate  use,  but  its  abuse,  that  constiUites  Gated  system  of  being.     So  that  merdy 

its  bane.  adventitious    distinctions,    and    fortuitous 

Anther  class  of  abtisers  are  those  who  occurrences,  neither  elate  him  with  unwar* 

n^y  bo  denominated    haughty  in    their  rantable  expectations  of  success,  nor  de- 

demeafmur,  and  t7ranni<%d  in  their  com-  press  him  with  undefinable  emotions  of 

i^BiHids.    These  treat  their  ibllow-creatures  dread,  if  adverse  eircanostances  arise,  to 

as  beings  of  an  inferior  race,  forgetting  blast  his  prospects,  and  oppose  his  endea*- 

thai  the  lowest  menial  can  boast  of  the  vours  to  advance  his  family,  or  benefit  the 

^ame  origin  with  bis  liege  lord,  tliat  **  of  general  community  of  mankind. 

the  earthy   earthy ;"   that    *^  God    is    no  In  the  worid  in  which  we  dwell,  there 

'Bspecter  of  persons/'    and  therefore  the  are  various  duties  ioeombent  on  us  to  per- 

servant  stands  on  a  natural  equality  with  form,  some  of  a  subordinate  class,  and 

his  niaster,  though  the  present  artificial  dis*  others  of  a  more  important  range*    There 

^motions  of  society  may  at  first  «ght  seem  is   a    thick    phalanx    of  dangers   to    be 

to  contradict  the  existence  of  such  a  close  shunned,  and  a  formidable  array  of  trials 

alKance.    They  think  that,  by  oppressing  to  be  encountered  and  subduecL    ITiese 

the  'Weak,    abashing    the    timorous,   and  are  the  opportunities  which  he  has  afibrded 

^^^ing  with  inflated  arrogance  over  their  him,  ta  bring  his  principles  to  the  test,  ar'* 
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MdMf  prepamtpry  to  th»  Irrevenible  de»- 
itfwoirthe  find  audit,  before  Ike  asseoibled 
Mtyfiads  of  the  human  moek  The  inter* 
•eune  of  buoMu  society  opens  a  field  of 
•uScieiH  magnitude^  for  the  exhibition  of 
•11  the  kindly  virtues  of  our  nature^  to 
awioM  their  pn»iiiience»  and  sustain  their 
|broa»  While  our  connexion  viilh  the 
vorid  subsists,  we  must  be  brought  iolo 
eontact  with  its  aiairs,  and  apply  to  the 
OOOGemB,  which  move  especially  devolve 
OD  usy  with  a  diligence  proportioned  to  the 
nation  Ibat  w»  occupy.  For  it  is  as  pbunly 
iJw  dioiate  of  reason  as  it  is  the  injunction 
toltoripluray  that  we  are  not  placed  here  to 
be  inactive  spectators  of  the  scene  which 
MiMt  .aOQuno  mm,  but  that  we  must  engage 
IB  its  lsansaQtiona»  and  attend  to  its  obumsL 
.  Tbesslbn^  the  injudiciotts  conduct  of 
tbcM  t9ho  sequestralft  themselves  entirely 
§mm  all  secular  compettliony  must  appear 
tapnheosilile,  because  it  is  founded  on  a 
febe  idea  of  religious  reqniicmeals;  these 
abstain  6om  all  kinds  of  arousement  that 
miiiisler  to  the  senses,  and  vokMHarily 
intirB  from  all  the  imiooent  pleasures  which 
taifioaal  and  well-regulated  sooiety  is  ci^«- 
ble  of  yielding.  They  imagine,  that  by 
pradisbf  a  certain  number  of  austerities, 
and  going  through  a  prescribed  routine  of 
seUgious  dutiesy  they  shall  more  efiectually 
propiliaie  the  divine  fiivour,  (which,  unac- 
companied by  renovation  of  heart,  is  com- 
pfcBtdy  a  mental  hallucination,)  and  obtain 
Ike  rewards  promised  to  penitence  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  But  monastic  seclusion, 
•ad  perpetual  oebbacy,  would,  if  it  were 
univefsat,  tend  to  subvert  the  established 
lawa  of  the  universe ;  for  it  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  auimnl  life,  that  oonfede* 
raeies  mould  be  formed,  to  cultivate  even 
the  most-  indispensable  articles  of  food ; 
and  likewise  that  the  sexes  should  be  law* 
fttUy  vnited,  to  prevent  extermination  by 
the  rsvages  of  death.  By  refraining  from 
any  'kind  of  coalition  with  the  rest  of  the 
vrorld,  they  may  retain  their  innocence,  but 
^of  are  deprived  of  the  purest  motives 
and  highest  incentives  to  a  virtuous  life, 
which  arises  from  the  successful  encounter 
of  teaaplation ;  and  of  practising  the  duties 
of  prmte  boievolence,  and  public  pa* 
tBotism^  -  > 

'.  Then  «let  us  endeavour  so  ''to  use  this 
IvCHrki.as  not  abusing  il;  for  the  ftshion  of 
tiMt  world  passeth  away/'  Amidst  all  the 
vieifiailDdcs  of  life^  and  the  fluctuations  of 
extarnal  eondition,  may  we  be  always 
wifiing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  duty^  and 
hearioen  lO'  the  claims  of  husoanity  and 
justice.    By  taking  the  laws  of  virtue  and 
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relil^asithtoifale  of»  nbr-?aa|iMi,nii«  M 
be. enabled. to  iice"WitlMti|)(tl»  fMf«uil»> 
UoDB  of  fear,  «r  the  nmtietieB  af/gujH*  to 
iqoioe  without  -extmvagaaoey'aiid  iriBiii^ 
without  calentation. 

Trosr.  Rotici:. 
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CREATION. NO.  VI, 

(Continued  frQmtp,  3\^ 

In  Essay  No.  <6,  we  progieaaBd  ootwiii 
from  the  sun,  dwelling/  upoa  each  of  fbt 
planets,  in  otder,  until  we '  niTrv]ad  at  tha 
group  of  email  primaries}  wiiiclrweiedii- 
covwedy  between.  the'4Mt^*0fr*Mais  sri 
Jupiter,  early  in  the  pfoaenfiicanntofy,  k 
remains  for  us  to  puisue  the  sMb^ecc,  in  ik 
same  direction,  until  we  anriTe  aitfae  bcNSw 
dary  of  the  system,  agreeably  to  oov.piesai 
discoveries.  Many  planets,  Ikovrnveiv  onf 
yet  remain  unknown  to  as,  whichiibe  W 
men  of  future  astnmoDwrs^  fnniished-ini 
sopeiior  instruments,  may.  diBocqnr,  zd 
enrich  with  their  discoveries^  theivohnn 
of  future  genetaiioDs,  while  .they.'^et  mm 
widely  make  known  the  manifold  '^isdoo 
and  power  of  God.    To  wfaorti,  fae^pvalsi 

Having  descended  to  the  leaaiy  wesH at 
once  ascend  to  the  iasgett  .pianetMlntk 
solar  system*'  This  orb  was  DaaaedJupiftr 
by  tlie  ancients,  perhaps  go  ftco^nntj  cl  in 
superiority  over  the  host  of>  4he  tnttivsnr; 
which  name  it  yet  bean.  'Tbeiiiaineicrcf 
Jupiter  is  about  eight3iksix^tbod8nnd  to 
hundred  miles:  it  revolvuB  smhid/'iiS'Owa 
axis,  from  west  to  easty  m  soosnwibBt  le» 
than  ten  hours,  and  it  movoB  iauthe  aoiar 
direction,  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  round,  the 
sun,  in  somewhat  ■  oiore>  •  than  -fyw  thou- 
sand three  hundred. and 'thirtyijdaysi  IVe 
mean  distance  of  Jupiter  fron»nthd>  son  ii 
about  four  hundred  and  maetyist»9sn  ml^ 
lions  of  mileSb.  ■•>-  •   •;..»'  . 

This  planet  is  of  the  odmpl^  oider, 
having  four  satellites,  or  socoodafif  pfaneuy 
which  revolve  ronnd  it^  eneb  jhij«^diftliiict 
orbit.  Several  superb  belUk^^  'wkhtmod 
Jupiter,  which  have  the  ap^oaoNttice  of 
small  satellites,  appearing  and^^saffMar* 
ing,  and  then  clusterings  in-aoeeesyteD,  al 
but  in  contact  each  with  «adh,i>i«vdlt(iDgiii 
a  most  eccentric  manner,  noawehimngKaiid 
then  in  shades  round 'the  pmaary'<planti, 
liioe  a  royal  train.  lathe  etotsi& o^ iheie 
hosts,  in  one  ortat,  this  <  migwifiolM  >oil>- 
moves  round  the*  sun  'ini-»ioiyail  «uteyth^ 
supeiiorof  theorbS^ofbeaAren.^:^!         • 

The  n^xt  pknet  in  suc^esskm  tvalj  aaoicd 
by  tlie  aneient»  Saoim^  )ieifhapi-'nR«i4coui)V 
of  its  magnieude  nod  immense  alri^xlaniit 
V^hicl^  nsuae  it  now  Metrics,   ^e^dhiwwr 
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i%s  o\^nk,9»^  ft>Qro>  vrast  to  eaet,  m  <ten  hcwiM 
Qtfnds  sixteen  ( loinutes,  and  it  moves  in  the 
same  direction,  in  an  elliptic  ccbit^RMitid 
the  sua>.<{  in  about  ten  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  of  our  da^.  The  niiiean 
distance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun  is  upwards 
of  nine  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of 
miles. 

This  planet,  with  its  attendants,  seems  to 

b&i  imoie  cO»f}lex  in  it»'  motion  than  any 

olber*  in  the  solar  -system.    Seven  satet^es 

or  se«ondAr]r  orbs  revolve,  «ach  in  its  se^ 

v«cbl  >Q9^ti  iDtmd  it^  perpetually;  and  a 

hu^  tmfsf  etieoaifiasseB  it,  apparently  con^ 

|))K>sed<i£  smaller  i^fat res^  to  us  innumerable, 

wbiofa  ID  'one  common  orbit  of  immense 

braadthmoivey  each  ia  near  vicinity  to  eaoh^ 

inecaBaptly  round    their   prhnary;  while, 

Watk  one  great  &ther  to  the  whole,  it  con- 

duots  lUcra  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun.    The 

diiafneter  of  this  nagy  or  rather  rings,  (for 

Thi  Heesohel:  discovered  adivbion,  which 

iamivie&  it-  into  two  rings,)  is  upwards  of 

^oai  hundred  and  eigfaty^five  thousand  miles, 

whiob  As  more  than  double  the  diameter 

of  Saturn,  and  the  breadth  of  the  two  rings 

ift:ttremy  thousand  miles. 

'.  iTo'ber' engaged  in  the  contemplation  of 

these  ikpanense  fields  of  Itle  and  light,  and 

infuiU  prospeot  o£  their  plenitude  and  gran«* 

deuT))  roust  elfer*  and  anon  rear  up  the  soul 

t(>  titoiinAnite  Creator — He  who  fills  all 

aipaftey  and '  has  reared  up  this  monument 

af-.iiia  I  wisdom  and  power  for  the  admi- 

vai^DnrMOiE  tba'ages  of  time^-ages  of  inte). 

lifl^nt  beings,  who  Ao  him  owe  life  and  all 

^ingtu'i  >> 

i)ln)oiu  progctssum  firom.Ihe  smi,  the  last 

planet  wcicai^  enumerate  in.  the  solar  system 

la  oaUed  the  Georgium  Sidns*    This  orb 

v«9a  diseovered  toi  be  a  planet,. in  the  train 

of  our  central  sun,  by  that  great  astronomer 

HetKheJ^'iO'tTSl,  and  it.  was  named,  in 

hiommt:  of  its  disooverer,  Herschel;  but 

ouj^oC.r^pect'ibr  a  monarch,  the  king  of 

€iKSt'BRtain^wbo  wastke  patron  of  science 

ir?  hisvday^'-be  named  it  Georgium  Sidus. 

The»4#meiase  distance  of  this  planet  from 

li^e  eairth 'Concealed  it  from  the  ancients^ 

^ho  had  09  instramenta  which  would  render 

its  niati«n  visible  to  them ;  and  the  ap-* 

paveat.  slowness  of  its  motion,  owing  to  the 

vastaesa  of  its  oebit,  ranked  it  with  the 

^Med  UuKf  lonf  after  instnaments  were  con* 

stmdedfwhich  rendered  it  visible  to  astro* 

nomers.    The  patience. of  Hemchel,  ia  ob^ 

mms  tbeheavenly  bodies,  led  him  forward, 

until  it fbeoame  obvious,  to  him  thait  thia  orb 

WMit.'plafiety  moving  in  a  tegular  orbit 

BMwAt^tbe  Mn.     It.  is  'OQcasionallyi  callfld 


li^mclicA  »d  fhti^dayv 'lbat'<mM^  ^enJIt 
Georgium  Sidus.  Thi«  ptancfT,  althieiegll 
infisttor  in  siz^  to  Jupiter  or  Saturn^  i^  miMk 
larger  than  any  other  in  the  solar  ^tiDm^ 
save  these  two.  Its  diameter  is  aboot 
thirty^-four  thonsand  five  hondited  miiesi^-  it 
revolves  round  its  own  axis^  from  we^t  'i» 
east^  in  a  period  not  y^  accurately  knovm^ 
and  it  moves  in  the  same  direction,  in>  «k 
e^iptic  orbit,  ronnd  due  son,  in  thirty  thoa^ 
sand  five  hundred  and  eighty^nine  days; 
viz.  eighty-three  years  and  two  hnndted 
and  ninety-four  of  our  days.  The  mean 
distance  of  the  Georgium  Sidus  i^om  the 
sun  is  nearly  one  thousand  e%ht  hundred 
and  twenty4wo  millions,  six  hundrsd 
thousand  miles.  * 

This  huge  planet  is  of  the  comptoc  otdief^ 
having  six  satellites,  or  secondary  planets^ 
which,  in  distinct  orbits,  move  ronnd  the 
primary  orb,  and  in  one  orbit  they  all  movi^ 
round  the  sun.  At  this  immense  distanot 
firom  the  sun,  the  complicated  moveine^ts 
of  this  vast  primary,  with  all  its  secondais^ 
planets,  have  been,  no  doubt,  contiaulBdi| 
and  they  remain  the  same,  after  a  lapse- of 
nearly  six  thousand  years.  Who  would  not 
bow  to  the  Creator  and  Supporter  of  tMs 
vastness,  and  hail  Him  Lord  of  all?         <  > 

According  to  our  present  knowiedga  of 
the  celestial  orbs,  we  have  now  arnv^  >al 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  solar  system  (  bOw 
far  future  discoverers  may  enlarge  the  knovN 
ledge  of  its.  boundaries^  who  can  mfom 
us?  Herschers  discoveries  have  add^ 
a  diameter  of  nearly  two  hundred 'millimia 
of  miles  to  the  heretofore  known  bouiiit 
daries  of  this  system ;  and  mtlhops'  snose 
may,  perhaps,  be  added  to  these  by 'the 
patient  investigations  of  future  astronomer^ 
who  may  discover  other  orbs  to  be  planetit 
which  are  now  ranked  with  the  fixed  stars. 

The  immense  bulk  and  numerous  attendi* 
ants  of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  with  the  prob 
cision  of  their  movements  round  the  snn^' 
proclaim  the  solar  system,  even  at  thai 
immense  distance  from  the  centre^  to  be 
bale  and  healthful ;  and  leave  «ki  donblr, 
if  it  pleased  the  Great  Creator^  &at  furtbtr 
extension  was  as  possible  as  the  axtent  of 
its  present  knovm  field  of  operations.  Frotaf 
the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  "while  the 
Georgium  Sidus,  Vesta,  Juno^  Pallas,  ;aiid 
Ceres,  rolled  in  their  orbits  unseen-  by  aft* 
tronomersy  and  the  short  period  which  lias 
elapsed  since  the  diseovery  of  these  plsaets^ 
the  probability  is,  that  foture'  disoovencb 
will  he  raade>  and  yet  more  of  th®  otmivn 
will  become  known  to  man*  To  our  suet* 
cessorsy  perhaps,  we  musti  leave-  these  di9* 
coveries^and  rejoice  in  what  we  aJs^ady 
know» 
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CEEATIOV,  HO*  TI. 


Sopponiig  die  Geomom  Sidns  Id  Jbe  the 
nMst  disUot  planet  void  the  suo  in  exist- 
eoce,  theo  hk  dbtance  from  that  central 
orb  will  be  a  aeuudiameier  of  the  solar 
•vstem,  or  this  imifene.  Ibe  diameter, 
tDeoy  of  this  uniTeise  would  amooot,  in. 
eluding  such  a  proportion  of  ether,  without 
the  orbit  of  that  planet,  as  would  enable  it 
to  move  with  freedom,  and  also  the  dia* 
meters  of  the  sun  and  all  the  planets,  to 
about  four  thousand  millions  of  miles! 
Hie  circumference  of  this  extended  diameter 
must  include  an  area  of  immense  extent 
—too  vast  for  the  human  mind  to  survey, 
as  a  whole.  It  is  only  in  its  parts  that  it 
can  be  comprehended  by  man ;  and  many 
of  these  parts  are  so  huge,  that  it  requires  a 
stretch  of  intellect  to  receive  them  fully,  too 
extended  for  millions  of  the  human  race  I 
who,  not  having  habituated  themselves  to 
thinking,  cannot  comprehend  these  gigantic 
subjects. 

An  area,  the  diameter  of  which  is  four 
thousand  millions  of  miles,  full  of  motion, 
and  fraught  with  life!  What  a  task,  to 
maintain  this  motion,  to  sustain  this  life ! 
Crystallization,  vegetation,  animation,  intel- 
ligence, to  say  nothing  of  rolling  spheres 
and  their  attendant  moons,  to  be  sustained 
and  maintained,  from  season  to  season,  so  that 
the  return  of  each,  with  all  its  plenitude, 
shall  be  ensured  to  all,  meet  to  supply  each 
want,  and  crown  the  whole  with  joy !  Who 
is  equal  to  this  ?  He  alone,  who  all  created, 
is  equal  to  the  task  of  sustaining  and  main* 
taining  all.  We  behold  His  power  in  these 
His  works.  For  ours  is  not  the  day  of 
creation,  nor  the  primeval  age ;  nearly  six 
thousand  years  have  wreaked  their  havoc 
over  this  fair  scene ;  long  has  been  the  wear 
and  furious  the  rush  of  elemental  rage, 
and,  far  other  seed  than  life,  an  enemy  hath 
sown — a  potent  enemy,  the  god,  at  least,  oT 
earth— and  death  it  bears,  that  awful  tree, 
from  the  fair  tree  of  life  an  opposite. 
Death  1  death !  how  awful  is  the  contrast  to 
this  field  of  life  f  But  maugre  death,  Ufe, 
yet  sustained,  prolific  bears  around  its  life, 
and  like  firom  like,  or  vegetates,  or  gene- 
rates, age  to  age ;  succession  of  that  germ 
which  the  Creator  formed,  and  bade  it  live. 
His  word  is  power,  it  lives  I 

The  delegated  force,  second  cause,  or 
opeated  law,  by  which  motion  is  produced 
and  continued,  whether  in  the  celestial  orbs 
or  terrestrial,  on  matter,  liquid  or  solid,  is 
that  of  attraction  or  gravitation.  This  is 
distributed  throughout  the  universe;  be- 
cause, evety  where  throughout  this  vast  field 
we  observe  its  efiects.  It  acts  upon  the 
atoms  of  matter,  while  individual,  iu  com- 

on  with  aggregated  atoms,  when  they 


have  beciwie  enasiei^aiid  ^kug^Lfkmi 
as  well  as  the  smallest  p^ble,  as  sn^ect  lo 
this  law.  Gravitation  is  so  univenally  dm^ 
tributed  throughoat  this  universe,  that  no 
portion  thereof  has  yet  be^  diaeoveied,  ia 
which  it  does  not  exist.  However^wbat 
this  powerful  agent  is,  is  a  question  which, 
aUhc^igh  it  has  occupied. the  attentions  of 
the  greatest^'men  that  our  earth  has  knovm, 
is  yet  undecided.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  after 
having  patiently  observed  its  efiects  on  all 
the  planets,  and  on  all  terrestrial  matter, 
upon  the  most  extended  scale,  with  an 
aaimen  and  patience  never  exoeeded  by 
man,  during  a  long  period*  indeed  a  leog 
life,  concluded,  that  the  cauae  of  attractioo, 
or  gravitation,  is  a  subtile  and  poweifiil 
fluid,  distributed  throughout  the  whole  solar 
system,  the  action  of  which  is  omTersal  and 
incessant. 

Supposing  the  ezistenoe  of  this  sublik 
fluid,  it  becomes  a  question,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  being  put,  because  the  answer  is  of  ira. 
portance  to  the  inquirer  afler  truth.  Is  thii 
subtile  and  powerful  fluid  light  ?  Is  it  hgh^ 
in  action,  with  an  adjunct,  capable  of  creat* 
ing  thereto,  or  therein,  an  excitement  which 
may  be  compared  with  flame,  with  that 
action  induced  by  fuel  on  fire,  or  with  tbat 
action  thereon  which  is  the  product  of  the 
solar  rays  ?  This  powerful  something^  which 
acts  universally  upon  all  matter,  is  certaioly 
the  first  of  all  secondaiy  causes ;  and  its 
perfect  invisibility,  both  when  at  rest,  aad 
when  in  action,  stamps  it  with  so  subuk 
a  character,  that  we  are  completely  lost  in 
our  researches  afler  its  substance,  and  can, 
therefore,  find  no  answer. 

Supposing  no  such  fluid  to  exist,  and 
that  attraction,  or  gravitation,  must  be  at- 
tributed to  some  other  cauae;  we  are 
equally  at  a  loss  to  coEJecture  what  tbat 
cause  is,  and  how  it  operates.  We  cannot 
render  its  substance  or  its  action  tangible, 
or  even  visible,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
arrive  at  data  whereon  to  ground  even  a 
conjecture  as  to  what  it  is.  We  behold 
the  effect,  for  it  passes  and  repasses,  agaio 
and  again,  in  review  before  us,,  under  the 
most  subsUntial  and  regular  forms,  but  the 
cause  ia  as  completely  invisible  to  us,  as  if 
it  were  utterly  foreign  to  our  sphere. 

Thus,  amidst  His  visible  creation,  we 
note  agents  which  receive  power  firom  the 
great  Creator,  and  are  brought  into  action 
on  the  most  powerful  and  extensive  scale, 
although,  even  amidst  their  most  powerfiU 
operations,  they  are,  while  their  operations 
are  visible,  perfectly  invisible  to  us;  yea, 
while  we  ourselves  move  in  their  midst,  and 
are  acted  upon  by  them.  Should  |ve  th^ 
wonder  that  int^igepoes,  .the  a9«i4rt<v 
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'<niM;  \miiB  tlotnia,  m^y^' 

dtid  ttnknown  ?  Or  shoqld  we  pe 
v9q^,'  '^  a((h<mgb  the  Lord  reigoeth,  ^d 
tt^«tMi  rejoacethi  and  the  mi^titudes  of 
ihi^lsi^are  gfad  thereof— that  clouds  and 
dai%U^  are  ,rouhd  ftbout  Hijn,**  and, 
tbSM'fk^ofta  qs,  we  cannot  behold  our  God. 

'  '■    '•'*  Wm.  CotDWELL. 

King  Square,  Majf  28, 1831. 


W  t»t  EVTBEKOB)  FBO«  SCKIPTURE,  THAT 
■IBS  SDIirii,  imifeOrATELT  APTEK  THE 
SfiATS  or  TKE  BODY,  IS  NOT  IN  A  STATE 
«P  SI£E^y  •ETe.F-«-|fO.  VI  t. 

IV.  The  certainty  of  the  soul's  immediate 
mrmce  oh  thappiness  or  misery,  at  defkthj 
does  not  rest  upon  visions,  metaphors,  and 
s^e  peculiar  doctrines;  but  jthece  are 
p^n  d^qTva^OQs  in  scripture,  which  teach 
Ifte^mpoitaot  truth.  The  former  are  ayx- 
i^tiries,  the  latter  are  the  principles  which 
seipport  l!he  do(;trine  of  the  separate  state  <^ 
die  so^  after  des^th. 

**  Eitoch  Walked  with  God,  and  he  was 
iMt;  ibr  God  took  him/'  Gen.  v.  24.  By 
0^*6  «&itt^  of  Enoch,  we  pre  to  under- 
itM^'tlrat  he  was  received  to  imipe4iat6 
^rji>-'  f«r  St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  he 
^Knis  ttaM^^f  that  he  should  not  soe 
(hath,''  Heb.  xi.  5.  This  may  be  called 
ih  \MM!t  demonstration  of  the  soul's  im« 
xrartaHty.  ^  -IBy  the  change  which  the  body 
qnderj^Qes,  a  fitness  for  the  in^mediate 
imoo  'Of  heaven  Vas  imparted  to  it :  and 
ai'we  hfi^  no  reason  to  doubt  the  soul's 
accomjjanyin^  it,  so  we  must  believe  that 
both  enteted  the  heavenly  country  at  the 
sWftj^tlnie. 

The  circvimstance  of  Enoch's  body  ac* 
iSbtitpahying  f^is  soul  to  the  invisible 
^orid,'  does  not  in  the  l^ast  affect  the 
S^teta!  argument;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
strengthens  it.  For,  as  the  design  of  these 
papers  js  to  prove,  thjat  as  soon  as  the 
VAy  tfsaaes  to  act  in  this  world,  the  soul 
^^ttts*  ftrnnediately  into  a  /itate  either  of 
happiness  or  misery ;  so  ,the  translation  of 
£(^''s  body  ftom  this  wprld  put  an  end 
t^lts'earOily  existence,  an4  it  accompanied 
the  iHkmortal  soul  to  the  immediate  enjoy- 
»P^nt  of'  heaven.  Su<»h  a  phenomenon 
^M  naturally' excite  mu<?h  speculation 
^^  the  antediluvians,  and  elicit  a 
^riAy  of  curious  observations.  If  they 
M  tny  d^tioct  notion  of  the  compound 
ntlare  oC  man,  they  would  conclude,  that, 
«'^H^  had  been  a  good  matt,  and  had 
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b^  "tajcen  in  his  joompoi^nd^d  V^te,\t^ 
^eaven;   so  the  jilmighty  wpui^,  j^  i\\^\ 
^me  manner,  at  the  hour  of  death,  r<^fleiv,^ 
the  invisible  part,  or  soul,  of  pvery  good, 
man.  ,', 

Though  thp  scriptures  are  silent,  a9  r6r 
gar^s  the  rpvelations  given  tp  Adam  vyhil^ . 
in  paradise;  yet  there  is  a  strong  pr^ump- 
tion,  that  he  had  an  intimation  of  the  im- 
ipaoitality  of  the  soul ;  that  h^e  handed  iki 
same  to  bis  successors ;  and  that  the  tran^ 
^tion  of  Enoch  wa3  intended,  by  the  Al- 
p^ighty,  to  confirm  th^t  traditipn. 

f*  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  ^tiU  went 
on  and  talked,  th;^  behold  there  appeared 
a  chariot  (pf  fire  and  horses  of  fire,  and 
parted  them  both  asunder,  and  Elijah  went 
yp  by  a  whirlwind  to  heaven,"  2  IS^ings 
'\h  11.  The  appe?iranqe  of  Elijsdi  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  removes  all  doub( 
of  his  existing  m  a  separate  state.  It  has 
been  justly  observed,  that  the  translation  ojf 
Enoch  before  the  law,  that  of  Elijah  under 
the  law,  and  that  of  Christ  ynder  the  gos- 
pel, is  to  teach  us,  that,  in  every  dispen- 
sation, the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  becin 
open  to  mankind,  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  soul's  immediate  happiness  or  misery 
at  death,  has  been  always  directly  or  indi- 
rectly taqght.  The  more  immediate  effects 
of  this  rapture  would  be  to  encourage  o^er 
prophets  to  stand  as  boldly  up  for  the  cause 
of  truth  as  Elijah  had  done ;  to  stimulate 
the  comparatively  few  worshippers  of  Jeho- 
vah ^9  persevere  in  their  course;  to  demon- 
strate the  superior  reward  of  the  worj 
shippers  of  the  Gfod  of  Israel,  to  that  of  the 
besotted  ibllowers  of  Baal ;  and  ,that,  as 
soon  as  earthly  trials  cease,  heavenly  joys 
commence. 

< 

"Thou  wilt  guide  me  yrith  tl^  counsel, 
and  afterward  receive  me  to  gloty,*'  Psalnl 
Ixxiii.  24.  liere  is  an  expression  of 
David's  persuasion,  that  he  should  imme- 
diately at  death  enter  upon  a  state  of  ex*, 
qnisite  enjoyment.  That  enjoyment  he 
calls  glory,  which  is  a  wor^  frequently  used 
to  denote  the  heavenly  state.  St.  p^ul 
calls  it  by  this  name,  "received  up  into 
glory,"  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  That'this  gloiy,  to 
which  Christ  was  received  up,  was  the  hea^ 
venly  fruition,  is  evident  from  the  Y^or^s.of 
the  angels  to  the  disciples,  "This  sapo^ 
J^us  is  taken  up  frppa  you  into  heavei},'^ 
Acts  i.  11.  The  tiiiie  when  David  was  tp 
be  received  into  this  glory,  was  after  h^ 
had  been  guided  by  the  divine  counsel. 
^fierwards  mean^  a  succession  of  time' 
connected  with  some  /event  previously 
mentioned.  In  this  case,  it  refers  to  th^ 
time  succeeding  his  having  been  guided  by 
the  divine  couns^*     When  speakin^^ 
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Samuel,  the  scriptures  inform  us  that  "  he 
blessed  ihe  sacrifice,  and  afterwards  they 
eat  that  are  bidden/'  1  Sam.  ix.  1 3.  It  is 
evident  from  this  part  of  the  history  of 
Samuel,  that  afterwards  does  not  signify 
any  given  space  of  time,  but  merely  the 
continued  succession  of  time.  As  soon  as 
Samuel  had  consecrated  the  sacrifice  by 
prayer^  immediately  the  people  began  to 
eat  it.  Apply  this  meanhig  of  the  word, 
to  Davids  expression,  and  then  we  are 
informed,  that  as  soon  as  the  Almighty  had 
finished  guiding  him  with  his  counsel  in 
this  world,  he  immediately  received  his 
soul  to  glory ;  for  his  body  '^  slept  with  his 
Others,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of 
David,"  1  Kings  ii.  10. 

The  version  of  Junius  and  Tremellius 
makes  David's  being  received  to  glory, 
a  consequent  of  his  being  guided  by  the 
divine  counsel.''  Consilio  tuo  deduc  we^ 
ut  postquam  in  glariam  recipias  mCf 
**  Guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  that  thou 
mayest  afterward  receive  me  to  glory. 
These  direct  proofs,  as  well  as  others  which 
are  indicative,  ought  to  convince  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  worshippers 
of  Jehovah,  under  the  old  testament  dis- 
pensation, believed  in  the  immediate  hap- 
piness or  punishment  of  the  soul,  at  the 
death  of  the  body.  Were  it  necessary, 
proofs  might  be  brought  forward  to  shew, 
that  the  same  doctrine  was  believed  among 
the  Jews,  from  the  days  of  the  prophets  to 
the  coming  of  Christ ;  but  we  adhere  strictly 
to  scripture  proofs. 

'^  It  came  to  pass  that  the  benar  died, 
and  was  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's 
bosom,"  Luke  xvi.  22.  The  transition  of 
the  beggar's  soul  from  death  to  Abraham's 
bosom  was  immediate.  And  by  Abra- 
ham's bosom,  is  meant  the  heavenly  state, 
which  was  generally  designated  by  this 
phrase  among  the  Jews.  As  the  Saviour 
was  addressing  a  Jewish  audience  when  he 
put  forth  this  parable,  he  endeavoured  to 
convey  his  meaning  to  them  in  their  own 
phraseology.  It  was  common  with  the 
Jews  to  say,  when  any  one  whom  they 
respected,  died,  "  his  soul  is  gone  to  para- 
dise, to  Abraham's  bosom.*'  It  was  also 
their  opinion,  that  angels  attended  departed 
spirits,  to  conduct  them  to  paradise.  The 
plain  meaning,  then,  of  our  Lord  is,  that  the 
soul  of  this  poor  man  was  carried  by  angels 
to  heaven,  as  soon  as  it  got  rid  of  his  dis- 
seased  body. 

^'The  rich  man  also  died,  and  was 
buried,  and  in  hell  he  lift  up  his  eyes," 
Luke  xvi.  22,  23.  Here  is  also  the  imme- 
diate  transition  of  the  soul  of  a  wicked 
man,  at  death,  to  a  state  of  punishment. 


That  hell  in  this  passage  does  tot  mean 
the  grave,  is  evident  from  one  of  its  ad- 
juncts being  torment.  Whatever  constroc- 
tion  quibbling  sophists  may  put  dpon  these 
words ;  yet  no  honest  mind  would  attempt 
to  deny,  that  the  wisest  teacher  that  ever 
appeared  among  men,  plainly  and  irrC' 
sistibly  presents  to  our  view,  in  this  parable, 
the  doctrine  of  immediate  rewards  and 
punishments  at  death,  as  the  consequaiice 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  previous  life 
has  been  spent. 

Huggate.  T.  R. 


WEST  INDIAN  AND  OLD  TESTAMENT  SLA- 
VERY CONSIDERED,  OCCASIONED  BX 
CERTAIN  PAftAGBAPASIN  TUSMO&NIliG 
POST. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  is  a  subject  whidi 
at  present  engages  the  attention  of  a  hii|;e 
portion  of  the  community,  and  which,  at 
no  distant  period,  will  be  one  of  grave  and 
animated  discussion  in  Pariiament.  -  It  is 
a  question  between  interest  and  httmanityf 
and  which,  in  its  discussion,  will  range,  oa 
one  side,  pounds,  shillings,  and  pende;  and 
on  the  other,  all  that  is  righteous,  atid  ^- 
tuous,  and  benevolent.  Did  the  assetnbjf 
before  whom  the  case  is  t6  be  argcteiS  cbm 
only  of  disinterested  and  virtuous  ^^,'  flte 
issue  would  not  be  at  all  probl\mi^i^)  bdt 
morally  certain;  but  as  in  th&t  sijb^l^ 
there  are  many  who  are  d^ply  ^te^slM, 
there  will  be  much  ingenuity  khif  ^fAi^ 
employed,  to  prove  that  slaV^iy,  %hh^  a 
British  Parliament  has  again  aiid  ^galn  tle- 
Dounced,  is,  after  all,  a  very  hiimane  ')EAd 
religious  thing,  and  that  the  abolitionists  afe 
at  once  fighting  against  every  principle  of 
sound  policy,  against  the  happiness  and 
interest  of  the  slave,  and,  above  ail,  agaitist 
the  ordination  of  the  Almighty  I 

A  writer  in  the  Morning  Post  of  Ae  10th 
of  May,  1831,  denounces  all  those  persons 
who  advocate  the  cause  of  abolition,  unless 
they  will  first  purchase  all  the  property  in 
the  West  Indies,  including  the  slaves,  ss 
insincere,  and  **  the  greatest  hypocrites  in 
the  world."  This  writer,  in  his  zeal,  forgets 
two  things :  first,  that  those  advocates,  in 
common  witd  all  who  have  been  partakers 
of  the  West  India  produce,  have  already 
paid  a  large  sum,  in  the  form  of  protecting 
duties,  for  West  India  property ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  West  India  proprietors  have 
accumulated  large  fortunes  by  the  system, 
for  the  continuance  of  which  they  so  ear- 
nestly contend.  Let  them  return  all  their 
profits,  and  all  that  the  system  has  cost  a 
British  public ;  ^nd  should  (faese  siiaifiriK)t 
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imooot  to  tlft  entire  value  of  the  island*  JEmancipatum  i$  certain,  and    the    only 

and  all  tbeir  slaves,  (but  it  is  believed  they  question  is,  shall  they  emancipate  fhem- 

will  amount  to  much  more,)  then  the  ab<>-  selves,  as  the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo  did, 

litionists  would  immediately  raise  a  fund  or  shall  Government  emancipate  them? 

to  make  the  purchase  proposed,  and  at  The  former  would  be  attended  with  the  loss 

once  set  every  captive  free.    But  the  abo-  of  the  islands,  and  the  massacre  of  a  large 

litionists  think  it  too  much  for  any  man,  portion  of  its  white  population ;  whereas, 

who.  is  found  in  the  possession  of  stolen  the  latter  would  be  accomplished  without 

property,  to  say,  '^  1*11  not  give  it  up,  unless  the  loss  of  either  life  or  territory, 
you  will  pay  me  its  full  value ;  and  if  you        The  arguments  in  favour  of  slavery  aie 

wish  me  to  do  so  on  any  other  terms,  you  in  the  estimation  of  its  advocates  very  cogent 

are  a  consummate  hypocrite.*'  and  conclusive,  and  are  reducible  to  three 

Were  an  ordinary  horse-stealer  thus  to  classes  I'-fint,  to  the  loss  which  abolition 

reason,  he  would    be    immediately  con-  would  occasion  to  the  proprietor;  secoiu^^, 

vinced  of    its   fallacy  by  a  lodgment  in  to   the  inferiority  and   incapacity  of  the 

some  prison,  and  the  morally  certain  pros*  slaves ;  and,  thirdly ,  to  abolition  being  in 

pect  of  ending   his  life  of  villany  upon  opposition  to  the  Divine  will,  and  greatly 

some  drop :  and  it  is  very  bad  policy  for  injurious  to  the  spiritual  mterests  of  slaves  1 
the  retainers,  not  of  stolen  horses,  but  of        On  the  first  of  these,  we  have  perhaps 

stolen  men,  and  women,  and  children,  to  already  said  enough.     Let  the  whole  of 

tike,  high  ground^  and  indicate  their  claims  the  case  be  examined  by  impartial  and  dis* 

to  such  property,  and  insult  and  bespatter  interested  judges,  and  should    it  appear 

with  opprobrious  epithets  all  those  who  that,  on  the  whole  account,  there  is  abidance 

desire  them  to  give  it  up.    They  had  better  in  &vour  of  any  proprietor,  in  such  case 

speak  softly,  and  sing  low,  or  the  proba-  the  abolitionists  would  feel  no  objection  to 

bility  is,  that  a  British   public  will    be  the  payment  of  the  utmost  farthing  of  that 

tempted  strictly  to  analyze  their  claims,  balance.    More  than  this,  they  ought  not 

aod  the  claims  of  their  %lave$ ;  and  should  to  expect. 

they  do  this,  it  is  not  the  roost  improbable        The  second  aiigument  requires  more  ex- 

Ibiog.ip  the  world,  that  the  result  of  the  tended  remark.    According  to  the  state- 

$(9alysis  would  be,  that,  jastead  of  having  ments  of  some  slave  advocates,  the  West 

'tQ|  reqii»e  any  thiipg,  they  would  be  required  India  negroes  do  not  belong  to  the  human 

*tp  jkif  to  their  slaves  such  a  sum  as  would  femily,  but  are  a  grade  lower  in  the  chain 

^UG9l|^  the  jisiDg  generation,  and  supplv  of  being ;  an  order  as  distant  from  man, 

the  ii^icted,.  the  infirm,  and  the  aged  with  as  the  dog  is  from  the  ape.    Yet,  like  man, 

Jiffity  necessary  comfort.  they  have  the  organs  of  speech — like  man, 

.    So  zealous  is  this,  writer  in  defence  of  they  are  physically  and  anatomically  the 

4ie  slave  system,  that  even  in  this  veiy  same — like  man,  they  perform  the  mechanic 

lojfol  paper  be  absolutely  turns  rebel,  and  arts — like  man,  they  possess  the  powers  of 

say9»  "  If  I  were  a  member  of  the  House  perception,    jndgment,  imagination,  will, 

of  Assembly  in  any  of  the  West  India  and  memory — like  man,  they  reason — ^like 

islands — ^Jamaica>  for  instance — I  should  man,they  are  sentient  as  well  as  intellectual, 

>ay :— Gentlemen,— You  may  pass  as  many  and  hence  they  are  the  subjects  of  every 

acts  in  England  as  you  like,  but  we  shall  human  passion — like  man,  too,  they  are  ca- 

gty  no  attention  to  them.''  Very  likely,  pable  or  religion,  and  many  of  them  know, 
r  the  Jamaica  Assembly  has  done  this  love,  and  ol^y  God,  enjoy  the  consolations 
Jilready.  But  they  had  better  not  repeat  it  of  religion  in  life,  and  die  in  the  lively 
too  often,  for  though  the  British  lion  may  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.  It  is  true 
permit  a  little  cur  once  or  twice  to  frisk  that  they  have  retiring  foreheads,  and  flat 
^  jump  about  it,  yet,  should  it  take  too  noses,  and  thick  lips,  and  that  their  hue  is 
great  liberty,  and  become  indecently  trou-  black ;  but  what  of  all  this  ?  Perhaps, 
blesome,  it  will,  by  a  single  whisk  of  its  were  the  physiognomy  of  the  Jamaiea 
^  lay  it  prostrate  and  lifeless  at  its  Assembly  examined,  it  would  be  found, 
^t.  that  though  not  quite  so  black  as  the  negro. 
Should  British  protection  be  withdrawn  some  of  them  have  nothing  either  of  the 
^m  Jamaica,  what  would  become  of  it?  lily  or  the  rose  in  their  complexion,  and 
^id  those  Jamaica  legislators  never  hear  that  many  of  their  forheads  are  not  pro- 
of such  an  island  as  ^t.  Domingo  ?  Are  roinent,  nor  their  noses  aquiline,  nor  ^eir 
they  in  love  with  what  took  place  there  ?  lips  remarkably  thin  ;  yet  for  all  this  they 
If  Qot,  let  them  take  care  how  they  provoke  never  for  a  moment  doubt  their  a£Bn!ty  to 
^poloared  and  black  population  of  Ja-  the  human  fionily,  but.  believe  themselves 
f?^^G?.  to  juii  imitatioD  of  thi^  conduct,  to  be  th< 
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'••«9idiltoMM*llBllUl«rliig>i«fi4fi>«fto]Mli,  «ft(H  tO  be  I#kc«d  fH  (h^  toflditMkl  6P  #K 

.  .»lidw»y  from  MHhiDff  to  the  Deity.'  BrtllshpertAnt.     Why?     Cak   they  wt 

Mea  who  would  exclude  them,  for  this  work  f    Yes,  they  can  work  weH.    AmoBg 

Ivuon,  from  the  bumao  fanoHyy  betrty  their  fliem  8n«  all  descriptions  of  inechanfcs  arid 

mier  if(nonmce  of  such  illustrious  nameft  artisans,  and  they  are  adnfirable  caHivatofs 

m  Hamikar,  and  Hannibal,  and  Cyprian.  of  sogar,  and  cotton,  &c.     Will  they  tiot 

But  suppose  them  not  to  be  of  the  human  work  ?   No,  Say  the  slave  sjstem  advocates, 

ipecies;  in  what  a  position  does  this  con-  they  wont  work  unless  they  are  driven  to  it. 

elusion  place  many  West  Indian  propri-i  Neither  would  ydu,  Mr.  Advocate,  if  y<M 

ttors,  and  attorneys,  and  managers  1    The  could  get  nothing  by  it.    The  hope  of  re. 

West  India  islands  contain  an  immense  ifard  sweetens  labour,  and  makes  a  rasa 

multitude  of  coloured    people.    Whence  work  cheerfully ;  but,  alas !  they  have,  in 

oaroe  they  ?  Many  of  them  are  the  ofispring  general,  no  such  sweetener  of  their  labour; 

of  white  men  and   black  female  slaves,  whether  they  work  much  or  little,  they  and 

But  if  black  female  slaves  belong  not  to  their  wives  and  their  little  ones  still  remain 

the  human  femily,  then  the  white  men,  who  slaves— slavery,  iiiterminabk    sUn^ery^  is 

are  the  fathers  of  these  coloured  people,  gtill  befof^  them.    Bat  give  them  the  hope 

deserve  to  be  put  to  death,  both  by  the  of  reward,  and  they  will  Wotk  as  diligently 

laws  of  Ood  and  man.    See  Exodus  xkii.  as  their  European  bnethren. 

19,  and  Bums*  Justice,  vol.  1,  page  26T.  Many  of  them  have  sitiall  plots  of  gftmnd 

On  their  own  shewing,  therefore,  a  system  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetable^  fbr  tbem^ 

pregnant  with  such  unnatural  and  monstrous  selves,  in  which  they  la^nr  as  eheetfolly 

abonhinations   ought  not  to  be  tolerated  as  any  English  pea^nt  when   he  returns 

another  day.    If  what  they  say  be  true,  from  his  master^  labouf^  Withcfot  being 

the  miscreant  white  fother^  of  these  colour^  followed  by  the  merciless  driver.     Mme 

^ves,  deserve  not  only  to  be  excommu-  they  understanding  enongk  to  take  caire  iff 

fiicated  ih>m  all  respectable  society,  but  to  what  thdy  may  acquire  ?    Who  can  dotibt 

be  utterly  exterminated   by  the  hand  of  this  ?    A  few,  of  the  many  thousands  of 

justice  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  a  West  India  Slaves,  have  been   fortune 

pilho*  should  be  erected  to  perpetuate  their  enough  to  belotig  to  planters  of  dsore  tMn 

kiikmy,  and  hold  them  up  to  the  endless  ordinary  kindness^  in  Whose  asertice  tli«y 

execration  of  posterity.  have,  fr6m  the  produoe  of  theitr  OMm  IHtle 

This  argument  is  indeed  abandoned  by  gardens,  or  fkrm  Other  «foart*e$;  btfew  able 

some  West  India  advocates,  who  admit  to  lay  by  H  suttt  kiflf^iebc  fo  ptan*ba§e  ttMir 

them  t(t  be  a  part,  though  a  very  humble  freedom.    Beisides,  inultituiAe&  of  the  s)^6 

and  infiirior  part,  of   the  human  family,  population  are  sobefr  and  msral  fhoffl  pi^ft. 

fitaPch  admission  parries  the  consequences  eiple,  havhi(t  been  fhvoured  with  OhrMin 

of  its  rejection,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  tostructioh.  They  are  both  «6fe  and  uMi^ 

^ragraph,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  to  labour;  Only  let  them  hate  adequate  en^ 

places  the  slave  system  in  a  ihost  unamiable  eouragement,  and  they,  for  any  ^vtdenee 

and  forbidding  light.  that  hai^  yet  speared  to  the  contrary,  a»e 

It  is  a  fatct  which  none  will  have  the  quite  as  providtnit  as  their  tieighbouis. 

hardihood  to  deny,  that  many  West  India  Where  then   lies   their    incapaci^  fot 

proprietors  hav^  diiidren  by  their  slaves^  liberty?    Is  it  in  their  ignorance?    whose 

and  these  children,  their  own  sons  and  fault  is  this?    Beyond  all  question^  it- is 

daughters,  are  in  general  doomed  b  a  state  the  fault  of  theit  mastera,  ita  not  provjdhig 

oP  perpetual  slavery.    Where  are  the  ten-  them  with  the  means  of  instnietioiK    Bat) 

demess,  and  the  bowels  of  compassion,  fot  aftet  all,  their  ignorance  is  not  such  as  to 

Whic^we  have  sometimes  heard  West  India  bar  their  libeHy ;  it  is  rather  an  argument 

planters  eulogized  ?     Faiihers  abandoning  why  they  should  be  Hbelnted>  for  so  loajt 

their  own  children  to  all  the  horrors  of  as  they  continDie  in  their  present  state  of 

slavery,  to  the  laceration  of  the  driver's  bondage,  that  ignorance  will  be  pcrpeto- 

whip,  to  the  prison,  and  to  the  stocks  $  ated.    Set  diem  ftee»  tiid  luhiish  tfaeiA 

and  in  addition  to  all  this,  their  daughters  with  the  ordinary  means  of  knowledge,  ana 

ure  made  the  vKtims  of  the  hist  as  well  as  they  will  soon  rise,  to  say  die  t^sit,  t»  high 

the  ciwetty  of  a  Heentlous  attorney,  or  ma-  ^  out-  own  peasantry,  and  conduct  tbetn- 

nager,  or  driver.    A  system  under  which  selves  as  peacekble  and  loyal  Bubje<NB,m 

vach  evils  are  tolerated  Is  fntoletaUe,  and  be  useful  tmd  important  ttt«fnb«^  hf  ttvil 

'Should  be  at  once  and  for  ever  overthrown,  society. 

T^iey  are  adnritfcvl  to  be  of  the  human  Ahendy  toy  kaow  whch  mdre  tkaa 

^tiilly;  liat  so  intetlectuvtlly  ivifbrior  ks  t6  mhny  of  thefir  m&stett  wish  tb^fn  to  ln^> 

be  utterly  incapable  of  liberty,  aflid  Utterly  ^d  thMi  ^«ll  consists  ivjth  theff  l«n^«ing 
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jiliiQii  togar  k  ih«ir.|mMDt  d«gMMI  Bok^ aAct  idl, H •emati tMOMUnii ton- 
state  of  boodage.    Many  of  them  an  mar*  other  writer,  in  tke  aatne  Morning  Post, 
nfldy  and  know  that  th«y  hftve  an  exdasive  who  sigm  himadf  "  Philaletbesi  M./'  trbt 
right  to  their  own  wives.    But»  alas  I  this  slaveiy  is  a  good  thing,  that  it  is  of  divine 
knowledge  is  oten  fotal  to  their  peaoe«  institution,  that  it  witl  continue  for  ever. 
Not  kxig  since,  a  poor,  but  virtuous  slave^  **  notwithstanding    the    darooor  **   laiaed 
who  had  not  long  been  married,  came  in  a^piinst  it,  and  that  this  nation  has  most 
a  state  of  frenzy  to  the  minister  who  had  grievously  sinned  in  abolishing  the  stave 
married   him,  and  said,  in  his  imperfect  trade,  for  which  we  '<  ought  to  repent  in 
English,  **  Massah  Minister,  you  know  yoa  sackcloth  and  ashes."    The  religious  quail- 
married  me  to —  (namitig  his  wife)  but  ing  of  Philalethes  forcibly  reminded  me  of 
de  big  nmn  at  de  big  hou^  has  taken  my  the  very  pious  address  of  Judge  JeflTeries  to 
wife  to  sleep  wilh  him  dis  night*    Me  wUl  the  venerable  Richard  Baxter.    "  Richanl,'' 
thoot  him  r'    Under  the  present  system,  said  JeiTeries,  '*  thou  art  an  old  fellow,  an 
such  villanies,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  not  old  knave ;  thou  bast  written  books  enough 
onfrequent ;  nor  can  the  slave  easily,  if  at  to  load  a  cart,  every  one  as  full  of  sedition 
all,  obtain  any  redress.*    Should  he  com-  (I  might  say,  treason)  as  an  egg  is  full  of 
plain,,  he  is  punished  for  his  insolence,  and  meat.    Hadst  thou  been  whipped  out  of 
the  lascivious  tyrant  continues  and  extends  thy  writing  tmde  forty  years  ago,  it  had 
bis  debaooheries  with  impunity.    And  what  been  hapf^.    Thou    pretendest  to  be  a 
else  can  be  expected,  so  long  as  slaves  are  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  thou 
considered  as  mere  chattels  1  hast  one  foot  in  the  grave ;  'tis  time  for  thee 
But  the  slave  population  have  too  much  to  think  what  acooont  thou  intendest  to 
knowledge  to  submit  much  longer  to  such  give.    But  leave  thee  to  thyself,  and  I  see 
enormous    villanies.      Emancipate    them,  3iou  wilt  go  on  as  thou  hast  begun ;  but^ 
and  the  sanctuary  of  marriage  could  not  by  the  grace  of  God)  I'll  look  after  tbee.'^ 
thus  OQtrageottsly  be  profaned,  but  at  the  And  Philalethes  deems  determined,  Jefieries- 
risk  of  condign  punishment.    Instead  of  like,  to  look  after  those  '<  old  fellows*'  and 
being  too  ignorant  to  be  capable  of  liberty,  **  old  knaves,''  who  have  so  wickedly  put 
they  are  too  wise  tamely  much  longer  to  an  end  to  men-stealing  in  Africa,  wilh  all 
submit  to  those  multifarious  injuries  which  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  and 
^y  have  sustained;  and  multitudea  of  whose  restless  spirits  urge  them  onwards, 
them  have  too  much  virtnous  principle,  to  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  by 
witness  the  seduction  and  ruin  of  their  abolishing  slavery  altogether.    I  shall  con- 
wives  and  danghters  by  a  libidinoos  plantef,  dude  this  paper  with  an  examination  of 
or  manager,  or  overseer,  without  the  highest  the  religious  argument  of  Philalethes. 
iadignationi     Nothing  can  tend  more  di<-  That  slavery,  and  the  buying  of  boAd- 
lectly  to  the  moral  improvement  of  West  men,  or  slaves,  are  recognized  and  sane- 
Indian   society,    than    the   extinction   of  tioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  readily 
fllavery,  for  it  will  at  once  rescue  from  the  conceded.    But,  in  order  to  make  this  con- 
ttnbailowed    domination  of    unprindpled  cession  available  in  favour  of  West  India 
libertines,  the  whole  female  slave  popula-  alavery,  it  will  be  necessary  to  proves  1st., 
tion. That,  wliatever  was  either  permitted  or  en- 

•  In  .ome  of  the  island*,  .uch  offence..  Indeed.  )<>««:?'  »»  patriarchal  Or  tevitical  times,  iS 

•i«  by  recent  acts  pani«habie :  in  Antigua  b^  R  equally  cnjomed  or  permitted   now.    2. 

^hf.^-?^*  *"**  '."  ;T""  by  death.  But  of  That  the  slavery /ormer/y  enjoined,  and 

J^hat  avail  are  such  Acts,  when»  in  many  of  the  wr    x  r  j*      i     1              ^i.^        ''         #»  rm.   .. 

•'land*.  ftUve   evidence  in  not  admitted  against  ^^*^  -'*»'«  Slavery,  are  the  same.     3.  That 

••f  white  pipraon  j  and  In  many  other*,  not  ad mitted  such  slavery,  or  any  Other  Species  of  slaveiy, 

Wainst  either  the  ovner  or  hl»  rppreterttativtf  f  j.  *Brf»Acoo-J  ♦«  v^  •vai«%^.««*<^    ;»  «««<i^.  *« 

wo^^.  ioppoae  these  •*  big  men»»  to^eiect.  a«  the  ?  n«cessaiy  to  be  perpetuated,  m  order  to 

vietiAw  of  their  ia«eiTioii«neat,  either  the  wife  or  the  fulnlmetit  of  the  curse  pronounced  upon 

fcrr„•/tUo"';.c".JJ^';.r.r^^^^  P«?»»-   And.4.'nj«j«tspirita.l  good 

Jynnpnniihed;  unless.  Indeed,  the  injured  and  In.  IS  the   natural   result  of  the  system :  for 

K?"»*1.v.'^*'*.  ^^^  *?  ^»^®  ««ttinary  tengeanue  each  of  these  IS  assumed  by  Philalethes. 

oy  •tabbing  the  wretch  to  the  heart,  or  shooting  ▼    .  ,^  ;««.»:«»   .»k^»u<i«  iU^^  »i»m.— .«.«;^»« 

Mm  through  the  head.    Besides,  who  does  not  ^*  «  mquire  whether  these  aSSUfflptlOllS 

■now  that  West  India  lnws,  in  favour  of  the  slfcre,  are  true  or  ialse. 

fre»  as   regards   them,  a  dead  letter,  and  that  tk  it  ttuA  thmf  iftlMtAvop  wna  «i«km>  n*r 

their  chlef*object  is  to   mislead   and  deceive  a  .?  ?  "^»  ™^  Whatever  WM  eittier  per- 

Britishpabiio?   The  recent  caM  of  the  ittfamouB  ttuited  OT   enjoined,   m   Old  Testament 

nf  !!ll?  BridMS  furnishes  a  »triking  Illustration  times,  is  also  cnjmned  or  permitted  n©w? 

or  Ibe  utter  inefficiency  of  colonial  law  to  protect      »iu  r/   •w«1«*»«>h*»   «*/1     «.^r«..K:.,<.»»    

the  slave.    In  reference  to  such  laws.  Burke  long  ■**«»    polygamy   and    OOncubmage    Witre 

1*0  said,  with  M  mncb  truth  as  eHnenoe, "  it  it  permitted.     Then  divorce,  whenevcf  tfie 

^^nttr\Mnt[ ;  they  have  done  liUU;  and  what  hnshand   dioofr  to  hn  siMumitMl    fnun   hia 

<«*««f«! ctf«iitxe€Ma^prineipi£"  ^^,  i«t9  allowed.     Then  the  ies  tuf^ 
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''an  eye  for  an  cgre>  aixl  a  tooth  fv  a 
tpothy^  was  enjoined.  But,  will  Philale* 
tbes  say,  that,  under  the  CturisUan  dispen- 
aation,  these  things  are  either  allowed  or 
commanded?  Christianity  permits  neither 
concubinage  nor  polygamy;  nor  divorce^ 
except  in  case  ot  adultery;  nor  the  lex 
taUonis  at  any  time,  but  commands  us  not 
to  resist  evil,  but  to  love  tliem  that  hate  us, 
and  to  do  good  to  them  who  despiiefully 
Qse  us. 

Besides,  it  lays  down  this  golden  rule, 
'^Whatsoever  ye  would  tliat  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  What- 
ever, therefore,  cannot  be  made  to  harmo. 
DJze  with  this  rule,  Christianity  absolutely 
interdicts.  If,  indeed,  Philalethes,  or  any 
of  his  slave-loving  friends,  really  desire  to 
be  kidnapped,  and  to  enjoy  the  filth,  and 
effluvia,  and  suffocation,  with  all  the  ac- 
companying luxuries  of  a  slave  ship — and, 
to  taste  the  delicate  pleasures  of  a  naked 
exhibition  in  a  slave  market,  and  the  sub- 
sequent enjoyment  of  being  tickled  by  the 
driver's  cart  whip,  &c,  they,  for  any  thing 
X  pan  see  to  the  contrary,  may,  consistently 
with  the  golden  rule,  continue  to  support 
slavery.  But,  unless  they  realfy  desire  all 
this^  they  must  either  give  up  Christianity 
or  slavery.  And  such  desire  is  so  much 
out,  0/  the  prdinary  way  of  feeling,  that 
^philalethes  will  never  obtain  credit  for  it3 
^istence,  unless  he  and  his  friends  actually 
.put  tbeinselvQs,  under  the  yoke^  and  experi* 
^ntally  piove  what  are  the  great  privileges 
of  slavery, 

.  philalethes  assumes,  that  the  slavery 
allowed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Weat 
Xndia  slavery,  are  the  same.  But  is  thi^ 
the  fact?  Are  they  the  same  in  their 
origin?  The  allowed  bond-servants,  or 
slaves,  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  of  two 
classes;  those  who  were  tnade  slaves  in 
war,  and  those  who,  in  extreme  poverty, 
sold  themselves.  In  the  former  case, 
slavery  was  a  commutation  of  punishment 
for  that  of  death ;  for,  according  to  the  laws 
and  usages  of  war,  the  victor  might  have 
put  them  to  the  sword.  In  their  case  it 
was  an  exercise  of  mercy,  similar  to  that 
which  a  felon  experiences,  when  transported 
for  life,  instead  of  being  hanged. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  act  was  voluntary. 
This  was  evidently  the  case  with  the 
Egyptians;  they  went  to  Joseph,  and  said, 
V  We  wiU  not  htde  it  from  my  lord,  how  that 
our,  money  is  spent;  my  lord  also  hath  our 
beji^  of  cfittle;  there  is  not  ought  left  in 
the  sight  of  my  lord,  but  our  bodies  and 
our  lands :  wherefore  shall  we  die  before 
thiae  /^es,  both  we  and  our  land  ?  Buy 
us  anq.jQUf  Isu^d,  for  bread,  and  we  and  oju 


lai4  will  be  aenniDts.uatoPhaiaQh/'  J&iod* 
xlvii.  18, 19. 

Such,  too,  appears  to  have  beea  the  ^ 
f^n  of  jithe  servitude  of  a  poor  Israelite  to  a 
richer  brother,  and  of  the  bondage  of  the 
heathen  to  the  Jews,  as  recorded  and  com* 
manded  in  Leviticus  xxv.  39,44.  In  both 
cases  they  appear  voluntarily  to  have  sold 
themselves.  That  a  man  has  a  riglii  to 
give  up  his  liberty,  if  he  pleases,  and  to 
place  himself  entirely  at  the  command  d 
another,  for  a  limited  period,  or  for  his 
whole  hfe,  is  a  thing  which  I  shall  not  con- 
trovert— a  thing  which  is  actually  done  by 
every  man  who  enters  h»  majesty's  service, 
either  in  the  army  or  navy;  for,. so  long  as 
he  is  there,  he  must  not  act  on  hk  owu 
judgment  or  inclination,  but  must  in  all 
things  implicitly  obey  his  superiors. 

But  have  West  India  slaves  become  sqq)i 
in  either  of  these  ways  ?  Is  theos  a  man  qt 
woman  among  them,  who,  like  the  Bgyp^ 
tians,  voluntarily  sold  themselves?  If  so,  let 
all  such  remain  in  bondage,  and  fulfil  their 
engagement ;  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so,  and 
their  purchaser  has,  in  such  case,  a  right  tf> 
their  service.  Or,  are  they  slaves  in  virtue 
of  being  prisoners  of  legitimate  war  ?  N^v 
they  are  not;  they  were  made  such  by 
methods  the  most  villanous  apd  cru^ 

One  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  e)^3Kiiig 
them^was  to  set  fire  ^>  tbek  MmfS^i^J^ 
night,  and  then,  .when  in  their  ^g))t>w<^ 
attempted  to  escape  fiom  the  Aa^eAi ,f^(i^ 
of  base  miscreant  armea  Euippieaii^  a^ff^ 
them,  and,  .regardless  of  '^ip  >sm«»Qfi^ 
shrieks  of  men,  women,  aiK}  .chi)$i^ 
forced  them  into  that  worst,  of  all  r^C^ttar 
cles,  a  slave  ship,  where  they,  were  cr^wdej 
together  like  so  many  .beasts,,  and ,  nearly 
scorched  to  death  with  intei^e  hea^  and 
almost  poisoned  with  the  stench  of  the  iar 
describable  filth  of  their  Boating  prison. 

Old  Testament  and  West  Indis^  slav^ 
do  not  bear  to  each  other  the  mosi .  distant 
resemblance  in  their  origin.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament, instead  of  sanctioning,  denounces 
West  India  slavery,  and  dooms  its  ahettos 
to  death.  "  He  that  stealeth  a  m^  and 
selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  band, 
he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,''  Exod*  xxi. 
16.  But  West  India  slaves  have  been 
stolen,  and  the  thieves  have  sold  theo), 
which  thieves,  according  to  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  have  forfeited  tlieir  lives ;  nor  they 
only,  but  their  present  possessors  abo*- 
even  all  those  in  whose  hands  these  stolen 
ones  are  found.  Did  Philalethes,  when  bfi 
appealed  to  the  Old  Testament  in  .j^vpur 
of  West  India  planters,  know  thisj;  ^ifa^ 
friend,  let  me  advise  him  in.  ,ftjtjir^|i}p,fe 
careful  how  h^  ^i^nf  i;%.tb^.Jj|)ptfk^W^o 
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'  ^Bdsid^i^;  the  drtf^es  Micfed  upoh  1/f^ 
India  slaves  has  no  parallel  in  Old  Teat- 
ment  Safety— no,  not  even  in  Israers  slavery 
in  Egypt.  They  were  never  exposed  in  a 
Itate  of  nudity,  without  regard  to  sex  or 
age,  in  A  public  market,  and  handled  like 
80  many  beasts  in  Smithfield.  The  husband 
was  never  sold  away  from  the  wife,  nor  the 
parent  from  the  child.  They  were,  indeed, 
cruelly  oppressed,  and  severe  labour  was 
^exacted  from  them,  but  we  never  read  of 
the  cart  whip — of  the  thirty-nine  lashes 
upon  the  naked  back — or  of  the  indecent 
exposure  and  severe  lacerations  of  female 
«laves.  No ;  Welt  India  slavery,  both  as  it 
regards  its  origin  and  its  character,  is,  for 
its  villany  and  its  cruelty,  pre-eminent  and 
Tinparalleled  in  the  annals  of  slavery. 

Philalethes  refers  to  some  prophecy,  from 
which  he  confidently  infers    interminable 
riavery.    He  doe»  not,  indeed,  give  us  the 
words  of  the  prophecy,  nor  even  say  where 
it  may  be  founa.    He  simply  says,  **  We 
know  that  slavery,  in  its  origin,  was  a  pro- 
phetic curse  inflicted  for  a  heinous  offence,'' 
and  thiLt  *'  the  prophecy  wilt  be  fulfilled  to 
the  end  of  the  world."    I  suppose,  how- 
'fever,  he  means  the  curse  pronounced  by 
f9oah  against  Canaan,  in  Gen.  ix.  25—- 27. 
**  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  servants 
'^alt'he  be  unto  his  brethren.    And  he 
^d,  Biased  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem ; 
tdid  Canacan  shall  be  bis  servant ;  God  shall 
'^liirge'Ja^e%h^  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
YciMi' df-Sheth ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his 
^servant;*    This  is  a  most  remarkable  pro- 
phecy, and'  one  which  has  been  so  clearly 
IWlied,  as  to  produce  the  most  perfect 
Conviction  that  it  proceeded  from  the  in- 
^(piration  of  the  Almighty,  to  whom   the 
future  ii  as  the  past  or  the  present.  It  includes 
three  important  facts — ^the  peculiar  blessed- 
ness* of  Shem — the  great  enlamment  of 
il^apheth — and  the  subjection  of  Canaan. 
'    At  present  we  are  concerned  with  the 
prophecy    only    as    it    regards    Canaan. 
'?biialethes<  thinks^it  predicts  slavery,  tmiTi- 
termpted  and  interminable  slavery.    But 
"vvhy  he  thinks  so,  he  has  not  condescended 
to  inform  us.    Certainly,  the  expression, 
^'servant  of  servants,"  obviously  implies  a 
low  and  degraded  state;  yet  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  state  of  slavery,  much 
tess  West  India  slavery.    But,  suppose  the 
expression  to  mean  a  state  of  slavery,  how 
does  it  appear  that  it  must  be  interminable  ? 
Do  the  words  of  the  prophecy  determine 
^is?    Ibey  simply  as^rt  that  he  shall  be 
'**a  servant  of  servants''  to  his  brethren, 
^nfhout  specifymg  any  time  of  servitude. 
Should  Philaledies  say,  that  the  prophecy 
of  degradation  is  coeval  with  the  duratiaa 


of  Canaah  aVid  his  desdstid^aits,  tlieii  be 
will  assert  What  is  completely  at  variance 
with  the  truth  of  history ;  for  Canaan  never 
was  subject  either  to  Shem  or  Japheth,  lift 
about  nitie  hundred  years  after  the  pro- 
phecy, when  the  Jews,  who  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  took  possession  of 
Palestine.  Now,  if  the  prophecy  did  not 
require  the  slavery  of  Canaan  for  so  long  a 
time  in  the  beginning  of  their  history,  why 
should  it  require  its  bondage  to  the  end  of 
the  world  ?  Already  they  have  been  under 
the  dominion  both  of  Shem  and  Japheth, 
and  many  of  them  in  a  condition  of  deep 
degradation;  and,  therefore,  should  they 
from  this  day  rise  to  a  state  of  indepen- 
dence, the  truth  of  the  prophecy  would 
not  be  at  all  impugned.  * 

Besides,  to  suppose  that  slavery  shall 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  all  those  predictions  which 
relate  to  the  universal  spread  and  influence 
of  Christianity — a  state  of  things  in  which 
all  the  charities  of  the  gospel  will  be  in  full 
and  vigorous  operation,  and  in  which  tl^ 
existence  of  slavery  will  be  utterly  impo^ 
sible ;  when  "  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  will  lie  down  with 
the  kid ;  and  the  calf,  and  tiie  young  iion, 
and  the  &tling  together ;  and  a  little  chrM 
shall  lead  them :  and  the  cow  and  the  be^ 
shall  feed ;  their  young  ones  shall  lie  dowh 
together;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw lilcb 
the  ox.  And  the  sucking  child  shall  jpli% 
on  die  hole  of, the  asp,  and  the  ^eantn 
child  shall  put  his  hana  on  the  cockatirijc^'^t 
den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destiiot 
in  all  my  holy  mountain."  Such  is  the 
purpose  of  Him  who  came  both  to  purchase 
liberty,  and  proclaim  it  to  the  captive. 

Philalethes  greatly  regrets  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  inasmuch  as  through  that 
abolition  the  poor  inheritors  of  the  curse  of 
Canaan  are  continued  in  a  pagan  land,  and 
thus  are  *'  prevented  from  being  baptized 
int6  the  Christian  church,  and  made  par- 
takers of  the  other  blessed  sacrament." 
The  good  people  in  this  country  were  so 
simple  as  not  to  perceive  the  godlike  and 
benevolent  object  of  the  African  slave- 
traders  ;  they  thought  their  object  was  the 
same  as  that  of  horse-stealers,  merely  to  get 
money:  in  this,  however,  it  seems  they 
have  been  egregiously  mistaken,  f6r  it  was 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  which  they 
had  in  view !  After  all,  the  methods  they 
took  for  their  conversion  were  not  much 
calculated  to  make  them  fall  in  love  with 
Christianity.  Kidnapping,  and  the  middle 
passage,  and  the  slave  market,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cart  whip,  with  the  other 
benedictions  of  their  Christian  mast«^ 
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to  sive  tbeA  exalted  viewt  of  Chmtbiii^,  nHudefen,  %at  to  Jitq^ea^Cod^  «*|ei 

end  to  create  in  diem  a  derite  far  Chiisliaii  tlusy  as  in  tlie  ease  of  fhir   mi  IibIm, 

^faaptiBm,  and   the  edier  blcased  flacnu  midr  Ihr  nirlnilnf  n  nf  maiB  tn  pnaw  Ilia, 

nent.^    For  die  oomfoft  of  Phikdedies,  Bat  we  mint  not  do  evil  ikmM  good  nay 

however,  let  me  My,  that  he  naed  not  yet  cone— we  matt  neitfiar  ittW#Mr  Wfxr  Md 

fian^  his  harp  on  the  wdlows,  for,  thoogh  men,  nor  bold  ionoQealt  niat>  in  ttmm, 

the  slave  trade  is  by  law  abolished,  yet  because  these  thnig8hBveyittaoaM»iaaiaini» 

there  cootinues  to  be  large  impoitations  of  been  ovemded  Ibr  gooA*     y  Phthdeihis  k 

pagans  into  many  of  Che  good  Christian  aincene  in  his  regrats  forlbe^spitaiQal  kv 

islands.  of  the  poor  AinaaSf  let  him  ^aaaniftil  ^ 

Bat,  seriously,  let  me  ask  that  writer  in  ainoerity,  by  ocniribuling  lo  -tlie  nnnyimt  ^ 

the  Morning  Post,  what  done-trade  men^  and  some  Chii^ao  aaisstoBarieSy  who  <aM4  vial 

the  friends  of  slavery,  have  ever  done  to  them,  not  with  aaanaoiea^  b«A  •  with   fiis 

convert  their  pagan  slaves  to  Christianify  ?  gospel  of  peace,  the'  dh4Bt^f  '^^fpommi 

Has  their  example  promoted  it!    Have  and  aalhonsed  instmrneMt  of  eODvensaa, 

they  supplied  them  with  Christian  school-  that  gospel  which  easts  doMa  the  iwug 

masters,  or  catechists,  or  ministers  ?    Have  holds  of  sitfan,  and  srhieh  is  lb«  ttoiiiar^ 

they  allowed  them  time  far  the  public  ex-  God  to  salvation,  to  all  that  -beliejre^     ' 
ercises  of  religion,  on  the  Christian  sabbath^        Among  slavo^proprielon  attd  aaanam 

Let  him  answer  these  questions,   but  let  itispieasing^toiemafk,  ihatitbeae>«jr«aaMr 

him  answer   them    truly.    If  he  be  a&-  who  attend  to  the 6pirii«aliot9«St»4Dl4iMir 

i)uainted  with  the  moral  and  religious  his^  slaves,  and  who  contribute  UheiMf  tosanil 

tory  of  tlie  West  India  islands,  for  the  last  the  support  of  Christian  nMsaiasHMos;  oMi 

centuTy,  and  will  faithfully  exhibit  the  tradi  to  whom  thaft  kind  of  property  has  de- 

of  that  history,  I  know  what  his  answer  wiH  scended  from  faeif  {)iedeeeSSQi»^''aMl««io, 

be.     He  will  tell  you,  that  till  towards  the  it  is  believed,  would  throw  no  obstacles  is 

latter  end  of  that  century,  tlie  slave  popula-  the  way  of  the  total  and  speedy  abohtioa 

tioit  was  almost   univeitally  neglected;*  of  slavery;  men  who  are  humai^e  ^iMd  4t<^ 

that,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  some  nevolent,  and  pious,  and  wfite  fomi  a  per. 

Christian  missionaries  went  to  those  islands,  fact  c(»itrast  to  such  libels  ^n-  IhimaD  nature 

to  devote  their  labouis  chiefly  to  the  reti-  <as  Parson  Bridges,  and  his  '^arkkUBs^imf^ 

^ous  instraction  of  the  slaves;  In  which  ciates;  and  men  viAio,  tliould  <ttiet'lltni* 

benevolent  work  they  met,  not  with  sup-  parliament  much  lon^  dMliy  the  «<«liD«^' 

^rt,  but  with  violent  opposition,  and,  in  tion    of  slavery,  and   thus  fMvek^  Hhrf- 

«ome  cases,  with  imprisonment,  from  the  -cotouted  and  ^aek  poeulatioh  to>lb4ati«B^ 

slavery-^men.    Ibaf,  since  that  time,  raan^  tion    and  self-emane^pbtlofr^'^  WoWd^hw^ 

other  Christian  missionaries,  some  Metho^  litde  or  nothing  "to  fear.    WWiUfHim-fMAg* 

dlsts,  som^  Moravian,  some  Independents,  nent  insurgents  wocdd  'vifai<l'>y!|ekt*4yfa8tf 

and  some  Baptists,  have  been  actively  em-  and  oppressors  with  v^ngeMC^  ttu^'tioaM ' 

ployed  in  enaeavouring  to  Christianize  the  be  as  a  wall  of  fire  found!  'dkim  ttsk  'ptS*^ 

slaves,  though  often  maligned  and  perse,  sons,  and  families,  ^nd*  phy>);iettyv'«f'|tie9e 

Cute(),  and,  at  least  in  two  instances,  mur-  benevolent    iodivtdoals,  ■  who  hgdHtnufci' 

dered  by  the  traffickers  in  the  *' muscles  them,  hi  the  period  of  their  boadjige^^jji' 

and  the  bones  of  men,^  whose  advocate,  in  something  ap|>«oaching'to^ttiavahat  k^*^ 

this  very  paper,  whimpers  and  cants  about  ness.  ,  <J  il     i. 

the  spiritual  interests  of  the  slaves.  ERrery  philantbropiBt  most  defmM^  ike 

it  is,  indeed,  true,  that  many  of  the  poor  probable   evils  of  ^ifra^umeifiBSbm^  m 

Africans  have,  notwithstanding  all  the  op-  event  which,  should  the'abalitiiNi><ffMAMPf 


position  of  the  slavery  men,  been,  not  only     be  much'  longer  delay^  is^4Qi<lhe^^«eiy 
baptized,  but  "turned  from   darkness  to     nature  of  things,  inevitable.    It'"*-^'^ 


light,  and  from  the  power  of  satan  to  God."  becomes  the  solemn  duty  bf  tteihuandtt 

Bnt,  after  all,  no  more  thanks  are  due  to  and  religious  cOnslitueneyoPdiiS'COwMiy^ 

the  traders  in  human  blood,  than  to  the  elect  oidy  those  membefsto  lepinant  Wtt- 

murderers  of  St.  Stephen.    The  death  of  in  pariiamentj  who  iwrfll   gi!i«  m^^toHtm^ 


Stephen  occasioned  the  disciples  to  be  scat-  pledge  to  vote  far  the -spetdy"  md" 

tered  abroad,  and  was  the  proximate  cause  abolition  of  elavery.    Should 4he'MfiAn*1^ 

of  a  very  rapid  and  extensive  spread  of  partiament,  so  moeh  talked 'Of,  like  *j^iadi^- 

_ the  oonstitoeney  of  this  dauritf|^i«iiil»ie^ 

""      •  '  gready  enlarged ;  a  thing  vMdk,'ilCmcdti»^ 

•  wrwi-  th«  «Ke*pUwi  of  th*^  who  '"•»*d*d  ij  ^^^^  wiU  httve  a  'T>uwetfuil»i|lcftaiU<  «■»* 
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n>fa»  thjiagci^ci  J9n-  fiee»  ami  wboce  gene- 
rous «piril§  hale  tUfieiy  $-  aod,  e^)eciaUyy  let 
Bntiiii  Ctwitiitm>  :gwe  Uifiir  «iiffrfige  to  do 
amiy  hawFovag  laleoted  or  .eatioiable  on 
odMr  aeMWili»-who  will  noi  mcKt  disUnctl/ 
«Qgage  to  iHpfKMty  not  the  grwhtal  aboU- 
tipD  of  shiveiyy  a  phraie  wUh  which  this 
oooDtry  ^  beea  too  loDfl^  amused  and 
giriied»  and  which,  ia  the  Focabulary  of  the 
8hiiityiiwan»  ioeaDs  neither  moie  nor  less 
than  jmeEnuBabie  bondage ;  hut  its  sfieedy 
and  total  annihilatioD.  Let  the  day  be 
fined  bgr  pariino^MBt  iot  its  extinctioQ,  and 
let  ithal  day  be  an  early  one.  Let  not  the 
fMnds  <el  htunasity  aoy  longer  be  imposed 
npoD  by  the  dead  Inter  enactments  of 
relewal  aaKiablies  ki  favour  of  slaves,  bul 
peoond  in  4heir  benevolent  oooiaey  till  they 
•ball  be  deUaeied  out  of  4he  h^nds  of  thdr 
nppieiwta.  Already  the  avoid  is  drawn 
MM  the  scabbaid,  now  let  the  soabbard  be 
thiDWQ  away ;  and  never  abandon  this  war 
of  aggKSsion,  till  the  last  link  of  the  last 
cfaun  of  slavery  be  broken. 

Absdkbgq. 
Wtymou^  May  26, 1831. 


soya   ^CCOUITT  OF    AN    ▲NCIKNT   VAULT, 

AT  BOTBWEJX. 

By  TbuivM  lUyoe. 

TnWB  is  to  be  seen  at  .Kothwell,  North* 
ainyi^Qqpbiie,  in  an  old  excavation  under 
the  pafisb  obnrahy  a  ren^axkable  curiosity, 
at  ODoe  inter^ting  from  its  antiquity,  and 
sio99lar:from  its  obscurity.  It  contains  one 
of  the  oKist  awful  and  venerable  assemblages 
of  hnman  relicts,  in  fact,  a  depositoiy  of 
bonsB|  laiger,  and  moie  ancient,  perhaps, 
4in  any  of  a  similar  ki|id,  whose  origin 
Guwot  be  ascertained,  in  Great  Britain.  It 
^  temMsed  that  it  was  not  oiiiginally  built 
te  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  since  been 
H'Pinpriated,  but  was  primarily  intended 
MA  place  for  religions  retirement,  or  a  cell 
in  which  to  incarcerate  offenders,  as  there 
it  a  passage  adjoining,  which  some  say 
^'M  eopniminicBted  with  a  nnnneiy  in  the 
nei|^bouihood,  of  which  the  foundations 
1^  seipain,  although  the  buikliog  is  now 
dttnoliahed. 

AoQoiding  to  the  tradition  which  prevails 
tipecting  this  siogalar  vault,  it  was  acd- 
^y>My .  disoovesed  about  one  hundred  and 
n^or  ^ty  years  since,  by  some  workmen 
^^Med  iu  repairing  or  exploring  the  lower 
PM  ef  the  chuicb,  tluough  an  aperture, 
^»  oa  farther  investigation,  was  found 
^be  nearly  filled  with  human  bones,  piled 
^  in  i^lar  layers.  The  entrance,  pre- 
^'■wp  to  that  timet  was  ingeniously  cloud 
^ea-tbtt  it  was  nevw. suspected  there  was 
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sMiy  tHhtesn»epM«  vault  qr  poUltfvbilll^ 
the  cons^ra^ed  pile* 

Xbe  eptr^ce  is  situate4  within  the  soi^tii 
porch  of  the  church,  where  sl  small  door  vi 
now  placed,  by  which  you  descend  sixtei^ 
narrow  winding  steps,  at  the  bo^om  qf 
which  another  door  communicates  with  i\n% 
interior.  The  place  is  completely  dark,  even 
at  midday,  so  that  at  least  9  poqnd  o£ 
ordioaiy-siased  candles  is  necessary,  to  o\^^ 
tain  a  sufficient  light  to  explore  its  gloomy 
recesses,  ^nd  to  examine  it^  fleshless  and 
bloodless  inhabitants.  They  literally  sur* 
round  the  interior  of  the  bl^ldiDg  about  two 
yards  in  width,  like  an  extended  wall,  tp 
the  average  height  of  five  feet,  and  appear 
to  be  laid  crosswipe  or  transverse,  with  con- 
sidemble  r^^ularity  and  skill.  There  are 
many  thousand  bones  conteined  within  the 
vanity  some  of  them  in  good  preservatioii, 
and  of  an  unusual  size.  But  those  tiia^ 
have  observed  them  for  years,  say  they  h^ve 
jwnk  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
since  the  banning  of  the  present  cenluryp 
smd  that  those  nearest  the  ooor,  where  the 
current  of  air  draws  the  strongest,  moulder 
almost  as  fiaust  again  as  those  that  lie  at  the 
other  extremity.  The  dimensions  q(  the 
place  are,  eleyen  yards  in  length,  and  five 
in  breadth.  The  roof  is  considered  a, 
perfect  masterpiece  of  the  kind.  The 
arches  are  formed  of  durable  mateiial^^ 
and  constructed  in  a  very  strong  ao4 
singular  manner;  the  centres  are  about  nime 
feet  in  height. 

It  has  never  been  accurately  ascertained 
how  long  these  bones  have  been  deposited 
in  thi»  dreary  cemetery,  or  by  whom  thus 
carefully  laid ;  but  they  have  evidently  lain 
here  for  many  hundred  years;  and  it  is 
probable  they  were  the  bones  of  Roman 
Catholics,  (the  architecture  being  decidedly 
gothic,)  who  were  slain  in  those  sanguinary 
wars  that  so  often  in  by-gone  days  ravaged 
our  native  land.  This  place,  perhaps,  beint; 
contiguous  to  the  scene  of  action,  ofiiered 
the  r^iest  means  for  the  interment  of  the 
dead;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
prior  to  this  event,  it  might  have  been- used 
for  other  purposes.  Or,  as  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  those  times  to  cany  the  remains  of 
their  forefathers  along  with  them,  when 
they  travelled  in  Urge  bodies  to  any  coih 
siderable  distance ;  perhaps,  when  an  enen^ 
was  heard  of  a  sudden  to  be  rapidly  ad- 
vancing upon  them,  they  might  have  placed 
them  in  this  strong-hold,  to  protect  then^ 
from  the  wanton  insults  of  the  invading 
foe. 

In  several  of  the  skulls  I  observed  a  kind 
of  perforation,  or  square  bole,  evidenAsf 
inflicted  by  some  weapon  now  b^ 
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ohaotote  taongat  the  impleDienla  of  war, 
wHick  brings  its  qoola  to  prove,  tint  they 
were  the  bCNdies  of  those  that  fell  victiiDS  in 
a  conflict  with  the  enemy,  whether  their 
own  party  were  victorious  or  not.  But  all 
suppositions,  from  this  distance  of  time, 
must  necessarily  be  vague,  as  it  is  very 
likely  the  precise  cause  will  never  be  satis- 
(actorily  determined ;  and,  that  the  gloom 
of  unravelled  mystery,  in  which  this  in^ 
teresting  piece  of  antiquity  now  remains 
involved,  will  never  be  dissipated. 

It  is  a  place  which  inspires  the  reflective 
mind  with  the  most  intense  thought, 
awakened  by  the  tangible  evidoice  stationed 
around,  to  proclaim  the  universal  mortali^ 
of  our  race.  To  this,  both  the  darkness  and 
the  silence,  which  hold  undisturbed  domi- 
nion here,  mo5t  awfully  contribute.  It  is 
an  abode  which  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay 
might  visit  wHh  much  advantage. 

Directly  as  you  step  on  the  J9oor,  a  scene 
bursts  on  the  view,  calculated  to  impress 
the  beholder  with  the  most  profound  awe, 
to  strike  and  appeal  to  his  mind  vrith  the 
roost  solemn  convictions  of  the  extreme 
ranity  of  all  woridly  distinctions,  if  he  but 
fbr  a  moment  pause  to  consider  that  he,  too, 
shortly  must  mingle  and  lie  undistinguished 
in  some  such  motley  group,  and  to  think 
that  these  were  the  bones  ot  those  who'  once 
trod  the  eardi,  that  they  were  exposed  to 
accidents,  and  familiarized  with  misery; 
that  pleasure  allured,  beauty  fascinated, 
and  riches  engrossed  their  thoughts,  and 
occupied  their  time :  that  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  finest  susceptibilities  and  the 
strongest  emotions;  that  some  revelled  in 
poetic  visions,  and  soared  aloft  through  the 
bright  heaven  of  imagination;  some,  the 
rich  scenery  of  nature  charmed ;  and  that 
others  the  din  of  war,  and  the  strife  of  arms, 
delighted.  Yonder  skull,  perhaps,  was  the 
favourite  abode  of  genius,  and  its  cavities 
were  lit  up  with  intellectual  tire,  that  shone 
with  a  steady  and  splendid  blaze  on  the 
republic  of  letters ;  which,  by  the  thunder 
of  its  eloquence  astonished,  l^  the  subtlety 
of  its  reasoning  powers  convinced,  and,  by 
the  brilliant  Coruscations  of  its  wit  enlivened 
the  worid,  of  which  it  was  the  glory  and 
the  ornament.  Now,  all  is  mute  and  mo- 
tionless, compressed  within  small  limits, 
t^^ere  the  silence  of  the  sepulchre  reigns, 
and  the  monotony  of  the  grave  pervades  its 
peaceful  inmates ;  all  noiselessly,  yet  elo- 
quently and  emphatically,  conspiring  to 
assert  the  melancholy  truth,  ^  diist  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  assuredly  return ;" 
all  evincing  to  man,  with  irresistible  evi- 
dence^ these  are  his  prototypes,  and  the 
grave  is  his  final  goal. 
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I«  our  preecding  •  nqmbee  we  'stMed^tiiil, 
through  the  lefonnalnxi  wfaiok  had  tin 
pboe  io  Ceylon,  tiie  inUives  were  lasiA^ 
an  equality  with  the  English  in  wk 
situatioDS  in  life,  and  that  slavery  had  bw 
entirdyitelished.  The  same  spirit  he uf 
extended  itself  to  India,  b9  may  be  gt 
thered  from  the  iollofwiog  article,  wlkvn 
appeared  ia  the  Timea  Fapec  far  Jon; 
1881. 

Ab  arrival  from  Bombay  baa  faraogitf  a 
England  the  oofqr  of  a  dooumeat  of  ten 
gicat  interest,  and  cloaeiy  caanedednii 
a  subject  of  the  highest  political  imporiiiia 
It  is  the  petition  to  ^e  House  of  €o» 
mons  of  the  Christians,  Hindoos,  i^oee, 
Mahometans,  and    Jews^   natives  of  the 
British  possessions  in  India,  on.  the  g«F 
ances  they  soffer  under  the  adminirtnun 
of  Government,  as  at  present  constituted;  is 
that  part  of  &e  wotid ;  the  leraedy  ef  dus 
grievances ;  and  the  rights  ^nd  advantigfi 
to  which  they  aspire,  and  claim  ftem  ^ 
humane  and  prudent  considerafioa  of  v 
Legislature.     This  petition   is*  cmdentooi 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  no  leo  ^ 
60,000,000  of  human  beings,  ell  sulJRt 
of  the  British  empire  in  India.    It  con- 
mences  with  a  grateftii  acknowladgmot^ 
the  benefit  derived  to  the  natives  iim  fte 
establishment  of   the  Soprema*  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Calcutta,  and  those  wlddi 
have  sprung  from  it,  the  Recoidar's  Gcat 
at  Madras,  and  the  Supreme  CouA  of  h 
dicature  at    Bombay,  and   combats  tie 
notion  that  such  courts  are  «ilber  incom- 
patible with  their  habits  iiad  feeKi^  ^ 
that  they  are  incompetent  to  sastoin  th» 
share  in  them^  either  as  juiors  or  as  «it' 
nesses.     For  proof  of  the  cootiaiy^  tief 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  last  fi« 
years  at  all  the  three  Pkcsideneies.;  1^ 
complain,  however,  that  the  adnwaistrawn 
of  justice  on  a  system  at  aH  adapted  » 
their  fieelings  is  confined  to  the  three  Va- 
sideneies,  and  that  beyond  themythw""?*'^ 
the  whole  interbr  of  the  coontry,  it  u 
grossly  neglected  or  perverted,  and  ti*^ 
nagement  of  their  courts  such  as  to  slaflp 
on  them  the  character  of  a  distinct,  a  ooo- 
quered,  and  a  degraded  people>    ^ 
object  also  to  the  crimiaal  coae  p»«P"J*J 
for  them,  as  vague  in  its  language,  as  ^ 
as  too  severe  in  its  pdoishments^  ^  ^^ 
generally  too  much  at  die-disctetienof  ttaje 

who  administer  it.  Ibis  discretioa  is  ^ 
too,  to  men  who  have  Mtllc  kno^leilgefjj 
and  no  sympathy  with,  them,  fheir  ^ 
oisions  consequently  are-^aigedvith  ^ 
constimtly  arbttrary  and  iMjosfe.'  "Hoitdf  v 
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persons  to  whom  these  judicial  functions  are 
intrusted  are,  as  the  petitioners  affirm,  wholly 
iucoixvpeleDt ;  being  someiiaies  introduced 
abfiuptly  from  the  civil  service  into  the  ad* 
miniateatioQ  of  justioe^  and  generally  allowed 
to  oemain  so  short  a  time  at  each  station, 
tinA,  .however  able  and  intelligent,  they 
hixxe  stot  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  the 
req  uisiter  knowledge. 

The  petitioners  anticipate  that  a  reform 
in  the  Indiao  provincial  courts  of  justice 
will  be  extremely  unpalatable  to  their 
m.ti'V^  firinoesy  who  have  availed  themselves 
«yf  thttn  as  a  means  of  oppression  and  vio- 
lenoe  ;  but  aisume  that  sacn  a  consideration, 
so  iar  from  influencing  the  British  Legis- 
lature, will  form  the  stronger  inducement 
for  fEDStnting  the  reform  they  solicit. 

The  petitioners  claim  in  the  most  urgent 
and    enei]getic    manner   a    participation, 
equally  with  EuiopeaDS,  in  offices  of  trust 
.and    emolument,  from  which  they  have 
been   exduded  by  malevolent  and  inte* 
leatsd  misrepiesentations ;  setting  forth  their 
ptaeteosions  to  civilization  and  refinement, 
not  ^th  them  of  recent  date,  but  existing 
from  temote    ages,  when  the  nations  of 
£urope,  now  taking  the  lead  in  civilization, 
^ved  in  forests,  and  fought  with  bows  and 
arrows  and  clubs.    They  state  that  they 
hate  long  felt  the  degrading  despotism  to 
vthioh  they  have  been  subjected  uom  their 
local  princes,  and  perceived  the  superi- 
Qcify  of  the  British  rule,  but  that  all  ad- 
vanoes  towards  a  closer  union  have  been 
repiibed  by  insult  and  contumely.    They 
state,  however,  that  nothing  is  more  easy 
than   to  Attach  (hat  immense  population 
finn^  to  the  British  empire,  by  adminis- 
tering justice  to  them  wisely  and  impar- 
tially, and  by  rewarding  intellectual  and 
,inoral  merit  with  honourable  and  profitable 
ofiices. 

.  They  suggest  also,  as  a  further  means  of 
prometing  this  attachment,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  English  language  should  be 
as. much  as  possible  promoted,  and  that 
a  competent  acquaintance  with  it  should, 
after  9.  period  of  twelve  years,  be  made  one 
of  the  oooditioos  of  the  admission  of  the 
nitives  into  office.  For  this  the  foundation 
is  already  kid,  as,  through  the  establishment 
.of  schools,  and  gpeneral  diffusion  of  edu- 
•oattpn,  great  nun^rs  have  already  learnt 
tbehnguage. 

This  petition,  of  which  copies  have  also 
been  forwarded  in  the  Gooaeratta  and  Mah- 
tatta  languages,  which  are.  those  most  in 
•use  ill  Bombay,  is  signed  by  4,000  of  the 
iboat  raspeoiable  inhabitanta  of  that  presi- 
dencyv  and  will  be  presented  to  the  House 
•^Comirions  in  the  cotina  of  a  few>  days. 


Aff4ECl>OTBS  OF  THE  CAUTFH  BAROOK  Atr 
HA8H£BI>,  THB  GRAND  VIZIER  OlAfFABy 
AVO  THB  FAMILT  OF  THE  BBRMEKI. 

(Concluded  from  p»  378.) 

To  place  the  ingratitude  of  Haroon  in  a 
stronger  light,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that 
this  Caliph  owed  not  only  his  education  and 
taste  for  literature  to  Yiah  Bermeki,  but  also 
bis  life  and  crown.  His  elder  brother,  the 
Caliph  Hadi,  jealous  of  Haroon's  favour 
with  the  people,  had  resolved  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  to  raise  his  own  son  to  the  throne. 
Yiah,  who  was  Grand  Vizier  to  Hadi,  find- 
ing that  the  Caliph  was  determined  to  take 
his  brother's  life,  informed  Haroon  the  even- 
ing previous  to  Uiat  fixed  upon  for  his  mur- 
der, and  urged  him  to  provide  for  his  safety 
by  flight;  this  however  was  rendered  un- 
necessaiy,  as  the  Caliph  Hadi  that  same 
night  died  suddenh/  of  a  covgh,  while  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  water,  and  Haroon  succeeded 
to  the  Caliphate. 

The  sons  of  Yiah,  though  bom  in  the 
midst  of  greatness  and  opulence,  were  earjy 
taught  to  estimate  both  at  their  true  value : 
tlieir  father  would  often  say  to  them,  "  Be 
generous  and  liberal  of  your  substance  to 
3)08e  who  merit  your  favours  on  account  of 
their  talents,  their  virtues,  or  their  misfortunes. 
Do  hot  fear  that  your  means  will  be  dimipish- 
ed  by  yom*  bounty;  for  though  you  should 
be  deprived  of  your  riches,  by  the  permis- 
sion of  God,  or  the  wickedness  of  man,  the 
good  use  you  have  made  of  them  will  afford 
you  an  inward  consolation,  and  support  you 
in  the  day  of  adversity;  but  if  you  employ 
them  in  luxury  and  riot,  you  must  foolishly 
flatter  yourselves  that  you  are  absolute  pro- 
prietors of  a  blessing  which  is  only  lent  you 
to  use  for  a  time ;  and  the  loss  of  it  will 
drive  you  to  despair.'' 

That  these  were  not  sentiments  for  fair 
weather  only,  Yiah  plainly  shewed  by  his 
behaviour  in  prison.  "  How  comes  it," 
said  his  son,  who  was  confined  in  the  same 
prison,  "  that  having  served  God  and  the 
state  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  application, 
having  loved  to  bestow  favours  on  all  men, 
and  having  done  nothing  against  the  Caliph, 
for  which  we  can  be  justly  blamed,  we 
should  yet  be  reduced  to  so  wretched  a  con- 
dition?'' "  It  is  perhaps,"  answered  Yiah, 
"  the  voice  of  some  distressed  person,  who 
hath  cried  aloud  to  heaven  for  vengeance 
against  us :  perhaps  we  have  unwittingly  ne- 
glected to  administer  justice  to  some  pei^on 
under  oppression ;  if  the  crime  is  involun- 
tary, the  Divine  mercy  will  pardon  us.  Per- 
haps it  is  an  effect  of  God's  goodness,  to 
shew  us  the  instability  of  the  riches  of  this 
world;  he  may  be  pleased  to  try  our  faith,  to 
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mif  wBtovebimQlomthanowMlvei;  if  we 
adoie  bim  m  prosperity  and  ia  ad^enity^ 
equally  jast  in  all  coDditions  in  iwiiich  he 
majr  pUure  us,  he  will  obtiterete  all  our  faults, 
aod  make  us  worthy  of  him." 

To  some  of  bis  friends  who  came  to 
cpndole  with  him  in  his  prison,  he  said, 
'^  Power  and  riches  are  only  loans,  which 
foitune  trusts  to  man;  we  must  be  contented 
with  the  use  of  them  for  a  season.  She  hath 
chosen  us  for  an  example  to  such  as  shall 
come  after  us,  that  they  may  leam  not  to  be 
proud  of  her  gifts,  but  to  make  a  prudent 
use  of  them.  God  doth  no  wrong  to  roan, 
in  withdrawing  the  favours  he  hath  in  a  plen- 
teous manner  bestowed  on  him.  He  owed 
him  notliing;  he  hath  gratified  him  th&re- 
with,  according  to  his  appointed  time ;  it  is 
now  his  pleasure  to  comer  them  on  others ; 
it  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  his  will.  The 
wise  man  ought  not  to  covet  riches,  but  he 
may  receive  them,  in  order  to  employ  them 
for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  should  enjoy 
tiie  residue  only  as  a  traveller  enjoys  his  rest 
for  a  night  at  his  inn  on  a  journey." 

At  the  death  of  Yiah,  a  paper  in  his 
own  hand'Writing  was  found  in  the  bosom  of 
his  dress,  containing  the  following  words  :— 
**  The  accused  is  gone  first;  the  accuser  will 
soon  follow  him ;  they  must  both  appear  be- 
foje  thai  tribunal  where  false  pleas  and  illicit 
proceedings  will  not  avail.''  Haroon  was 
moved  even  to  tears  on  Heading  it,  but  it 
produced  ho  change  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  surviving  branches  of  the  family. 

In  the  history  of  Imaum  Yafbe,  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  of  the  Bermeki  family,  is 
related  in  the  words  of  the  poet  Mahuromud 
Bin  Yezeed  of  Damascus.  *^  Fuzzul  Bermeki 
(the  eldest  brother  of  Jaffier,)  one  day  sent 
for  me,  and  said, '  Last  night  the  Almighty 
blessed  me  with  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  many 
poets  presented  me  with  congratolatbiy 
verses,  but  none  of  them  pleased  me ;  there, 
fore  I  wish  an  ode  from  thee.'  I  replied 
(says  the  poet),  that  the  splendour  and 
crowd  of  his  court  was  unfavourable  to  the 
contenjiplative  mood  requisite  for  composi- 
tion ;  but  he  would  accept  no  excuse,  and 
insisleij  on  my  giving  somewhat,  if  only  a 
line*  itemediless,  I  composed  two  couplets, 
with  which  Fuzzul  was  so  pleased,  that  he 
presented  me  with  ten  thousand  deenars, 
with  whiph  I  purchased  an  estate,  that  in 
time  yielded  me  great  wealth. 

"  Some  years  after  the  lametlted  destruc- 
tk)n  of  the  house  of  Bermeki,  I  was  one  day 
bathing  in, the  warm  bath,  and  desired  the 
keeper  of  the  hummum  to  send  me  a  rubber, 
which  he  did.  While  the  lad  Was  perform- 
'"-^  his  office,  the  generosity  and  virtues  of 
Nrmeki  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  t 


laBemibly  rtpfeited  tfie  yretseB  sheadf  mea* 
tioned ,  when  the  youth  inslandy  fttnted'a^y . 
I  called  in  the  master  of  the  b»th,  who  d6^ 
clared  he  had  never  seen  him  troublti  witH 
such  a  fit  tiH  the  present;  upon  wftich  I  wib 
astonished,  and,  when  he  came  to  liimsel^ 
inquired  what  had  affected  him.  'Alasl' 
said  ike  unfortunate  youth,  *  the  Yersesyou 
recited  were  composed  on  my  birth,  ibr  I 
am  the  son  of  Fuzzul.  When  I  heard  them, 
the  misfortunes  of  my  unhappy  family  so 
pressed  upon  my  heart,  as  to  make  me  faist.' 
When  I  heatd  this,  (continues  the^  po^t,)  I 
sympathized  with  the  youth,  slhd  said,  ^  My 
dear  son,  I  am  stricken  in  years,  atid  have 
no  offspring.  Whaitever  I  posses^  was  from 
the  bounty  of  thy  revered  paienc  €oi»^ 
then,  and  reside  with  me,  am  I  will,  hefm 
proper  witnesses,  make  oter  to  thee,  after 
ray  death,  alt  that  I  have.'  The  wdnd^r- 
ful  youth  burst  into  tears^  and  said,  '  Odd 
forbid  that  I  should  take  away  from  theer 
what  was  given  by  mj  father,  howerei' 
wretched  my  condition.'  I  reiterated  toy 
request,  but  in  vain;  nor  would  he  accept cf 
die  even  a  triftiiig  preserit.''  ' ' 

The  following  anecdote  is  from  tbs  same 
history,  as  related  by  another  persoii.  ^*  Ooinf 
once  to  pay  congralulaticns  to  my  mofher, 
on  a  grand  festival,  I  found  with  hei  a  very 
old  woman,  meanly  dressed.  In  the  eoens 
of  conversation,  my  mother  itiqutced  if  I 
knew  who  she  vras ;  to  whick  I  answeicd, 
*  No;*  vfrhen  she  informed  roe  she  ^ 
Attaba,  the  inother  of  JafHe^  Bermeki.  I 
saluted  the  unfortunate  matron  with  (he  mcst 
profound  respect,  and  begged  slie  would  re^ 
late  to  me  some  of  the  woodedu)  e^eitssHt) 
must  have  witnessed.  Thd  venerable  btif 
Unhappy  lady  replied,  *  My  sofe^  I  p^ 
member,  that  on  this  very  f^val  I  vbbA 
to  be  waited  upon  by  four  hundied  slaved 
and  yet  accused  my  son  of  ilKbecality  iti 
his  allowance  for  my  expenses ;  but  rxnt, 
all  the  furniture  1  possess  is  two  gdat^khs^ 
dhe  of  Which  serves  me  for  a  bed^  the  other 
for  a  covering.  What  can  I  tett  thee  ihoK 
wonderful  than  such  a  reverse  of  fdrtunef 
tTpon  hearing  this,  sayi  the  natraton  I  w» 
moved  with  awe  and  cotiipassiofi,  and  tntP 
sented  her  with  a  purse  of  fi:ve  hundred' 
deenars;  on  ifeceiving  whfcfe,  she  had  wterly 
expired  with  joy.  "*  Be  warned,  dh^e  men 
of  understanding !  O  child  '  of  fertmie, 
though  from  the  breast  of  avarice  cknd  dEve 
thou  imbibest  the  itiilk  of  riches  end!  pros* 
perity;  on  the  couch  of  afflueiioe^)enottoo 
secure  of  thy  possesions,  but  recollect  ^ 
d&ys  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Benliek^^  ^ 

Htiroon,  not  conteut  v^ith  having  «?»*' 
dered  the  unfortutiafe  J^er,  and  roilocsd 
this  distihguished  fasnlyto  such  a  tfate  ftf 
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shoM.  speak  in  paise  of  their  gdod  q(ift< 
litiesy  on  pientilty  of  condign  pimfhmttHi 
Notwithstanding  this  order,  a  veneraiHe' 
okl  nftan  diaity  repaired  to  the  niins  of  thef 
deoeased  minister's  palace,  wtiich  had  been 
lized  to  the  ground.  Seating  himself  upon 
a  heap  of  nrisbish,  he  made  bitter  lamen-' 
tbtions,  and  harangued  the  passing  crowd 
on  the  splendid  virtues  of  rfie  mifortdnate 
fiimily.  When  Haroon  was  informed  of 
this,  &is  anger  was  roused,  and  he  ordered 
the  offends  to  his  presence.  The  old  man 
wlis  instantly -dragged  before  him,  when  the 
G«K{)h  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  The^ 
ouiprit  exclaimed,  "For  God's  sake,  pep* 
mil  me,  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  to 
uttet  a  few  words  before  I  die."  «*  Speak," 
replied  the  Caliph. 

"My  natne,"  said  the  old  man,  "  is 
Munder  of  Damascus,  and  my  ancestors 
rtnbed  among  the  most  respectable  of 
Syria';  but  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  at^ 
tacked  me,  and  the  dawn  of  my  prosperity 
«as  soon  dooded  by  the  evening  of  adver- 
sity. Overwhelmed  by  misfortunes,  t  left 
mgr  native  city,  and  repaired  with  my 
family,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  employment, 
to  the  capital  of  Islaam ;  at  the  gate  of 
which  I  left  my  wives  and  children  in  a 
Biosquey  while  I  sought  a  lodging.  I  en- 
tferdd  Ihe  city,  and  had  not  advanced  far, 
when  I  beheld  a  long  train  of  persons  of 
quality,  who,  I  perceived,  were  going  to 
i  manrtage  f^ast ;  ahd,  as  I  was  pissed  by 
hanger,  I  joined  the  procession.  We  ar^ 
rived  at  a  tnlignificeM  palace,  and  were 
iidl&itted  by  theTporter.  No  questions  wer6 
askfed  ine,  and  I  sat  down  among  th^ 
gnestS,  of  on^  of  whom  I  inquired  who 
dwiied  'the  mansion  ?  He  answered,  Fuzzul 
Bermeki^  wlio  was  celebrating  his  nuptialsi 
When  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  a  basin 
ol  money  was  presented  to  everyone  pre- 
Sent, and  to  myself  among  the  rest;  after 
wfaidi,  ^tten  grants  of  houses,  lands,  and 
goods,  w^re  thrown  among  us,  two  of 
^hich'  fortunately  fell  into  my  lap.  The 
Mmbly  at  length  broke  Up,  and  I  was 
tefcmg  my  departure,  when  a  slave  plucked 
ihe  by  the  sieete.  I  supposed  he  wanted 
to  take  from  me  the  money  and  the  deeds ; 
bat  he  led  me  respectftflly  to  Fuzzul,  who 
ttriUJiy  *iid,  *  1  perceive  thou  art  a  stranger, 
and  wish  to  know  thy  situation;  relate 
Jwn  thy  adTcntures  without  escaggeiatiOn.' 
I  repbed,  Seek  nbt  to  know  what  will  give 
th^  paint  it  is  not  rigbt  thy  present  joy 
shOutck  be  damped  by  sorrow.  After  mocn 
wapwtanaty,  I  related  my  adventures,  ffom 
%  ■eNmnce  into  Uft  tiH  that  day.  Fhtzul 
^ptat  mjinasfortancB/and  asked  whet« 


mts  m  fttilrilf.     U]^  liiy  mUttW  ifijb,' 
h<  sttid,  Be  not  tmeasfyfor  aH  >£iH^  b^ 
well :  then  beckoning  to  a  slave,  he^v^hii^ 
pered  something  in  his  ear.    Aft»n^-  tM^;< 
a  change  of  rich  appard  ^nef  brought  me^^ 
and  he  insisted  upon  my  staymg  alt  ni^t, 
though  I  wished  to  be  dismissed,  as  rn^ 
Hkind  was  uneasy  about  ray  femily,  who 
^ould  be  anxiously  expecting  me.     To' 
this  Fuzzul  replied.  As  they  are  in  the  botrs^ 
Of  Gdd,  he  will  be  their  protector.    In 
short,  I  remained  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  he  permitted  me  to  depart,  sending 
a  domestic  with  me ;  but  in^ead  of  leading 
me  to  the  mosque,  he  conducted  me  to  an 
elegant  house,  in  which  I  found  mry  wives^ 
and  children.    They  informed  me  they  h^' 
been  brought  thither  the  evening  before  hf 
a  slave  of  Furaul,  and  put  in  possession  of 
the  mansion.    Need  I  say  more,  O  Cbm-« 
mander  of  the  Faithful,  in  excuse  for  thf 
dwelling  on  the  virtues  of  the  libera!  B^i 
mekies  ?    If  I  should  foi^t  them,  shobTA* 
I  not  incur  the  stigma  of  ingrafitnde  her^,'? 
and  its    merited  punishment   hereafter  ?^^ 
Haroon  was  appeased.    He  applat^kl ' 4he 
old  man,  and  presented  him  with  a  putsd' 
of  gold ;  upon  receiving  which,  the  ss4g^' 
said,  "This  also,  O  Caliph,  comes  fhAti' 
the  Bermekies."  •'    " 

In  the  same  history  are  some  remarkal)^^ 
particulars  of  the  death  of  the  Caliph  H^i:^ 
roon  al  Rasheed,  related  by  his  physician,' 
Gabriel,  who  constantly  attended  him.  fti' 
the  year  (of  the  Hegira)  192,  says  Oabflel',' 
I  attended  Haroon  in  camp  at  Rukha,  ahd 
one  mominff  early,  repairing  to  thefodtbf 
the  throne,  I  found  the  Caliph  very  pale 
and  melancholy;  upon  which  I  said,  "t 
perceive  thee,  O  Commander  of  the  Fafthfolj 
unusually  sad  and  dispirited.  If  the  cause 
be  bodily  illness,  inform  me,  that  I  may 
administer  relief;  but  if  some  misfortune 
of  state,  trouble  not  thy  mind  with  reftectfng 
upon  it,  for  the  Almighty  will  destroy  thj^ 
enemies."  Haroon  replied,  *  It  is  neither  • 
but  I  have  had  a  horrible  dream,  for  th^ 
meaning  of  which  I  am  alarmed.  I  beheld 
a  naked  arm  extended  from  beneath  tfif 
throne,  the  hand  of  which  sv^  filled  vrfth 
red  earth,  and  at  the  same  instant  heard  ^ 
voice  saying,  Such  is  the  earth,  O  Haroon^'- 
of  thy  grave.  I  exclaimed,  Where?  At 
Toos,  i^tumed  the  voice ;  aftir  which  the 
hand  disappeared,  and  I  awoke." 

r  said,  continues  Gabriel, "  Chis  di^am, 
my  lord,  was  the  effect  of  indigestion,  arid 
can  mean  nothing :  pmbably  you  v»^re 
blinking  last  night  of  the  aflaits  of  Kbo^ 
rasaun,  and  the  rebellion  of  Rafee,  scb  bf 
Leshe."  "I  was  So,"  anSWer^  HaWc*^' 
r  now  recommended  that  he  should  V 
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«<baRAqii«r|  and  Qiveti  Wk  ittind ;  which  Im 
did,  OM  the  impreflskn  of  the  vision  wai 
MNNi  done  away.  In  the  coone  of  the  year, 
bowet^,  the  Caliph  moved  with  a  mighty 
«?my  from  Bagdad,  a^inst  the  rebelB  of 
Khorasaun,  but  was  taken  ill  upon  bis 
march,  in  the  province  of  Jirjaon,  and,  when 
he  anrived  at  Toos,  became  daily  worse. 
Here  he  leceived  intelligence  that  the  rebel 
Kaffse  had  been  defeated,  and  his  brother 
talen  prisoner,  by  Hersima,  who  sent  him 
in  chains  to  court.  On  his  arrival,  Harooa 
ordered  the  unfortunate  criminal  to  be  cut 
to  pieces  by  a  botcher  in  his  presence ;  but 
the  execution  was  no  sooner  over,  than  the 
Caliph  was  seized  with  a  fainting-fit  Upon 
coming  to  himself,  the  dream  occurred  to 
his  mind,  and  he  exclaimed,  ^This  place, 
Cbbriel,  is  Toos,  and  here  is  my  grave.  ^ 
He  then  ordered  ^e  attendant  Mesroor  to 
Asfeh  a  handful  of  the  soil,  which  he  brought 
with  his  sleeve  drawn  up  to  the  elbow. 
*©y  the  Almighty,**  exclaimed  Harooo, 
^ihis  is  the  veiy  arm,  and  hand,  and  soil, 
^fhneh  I  beheld  in  my  dream  I"  From  that 
fniiaiit  his  agonies  increased,  and  he  ex- 

Sired  three  days  afterwards,  in  the  year  of 
te  Hestim  one  hundred  and  ninety.two. 
a,  B.  807. 


U9TELLECTUAL    CHARACTER   OF    THE 
AFRICANS. 

^Notwithstanding  so  great  a  deficiency, 
(^  absence  of  a  written  language  amons 
llhem^)  tlie  Afdcan  roust  not  be  imagined 
Wi  9UAk  in  taatire  mental  apathy.  The  en* 
'lerpnss  of  a  perilous  and  changeful  life 
develops  energies  which  slumber  amid  the 
general  body  of  the  people  in  a  civilized 
society.  Their  great  public  meetings  and 
piUavers  exhibit  a  fluent  and  natural  oiu- 
tory,  accompanied  often  with  much  good 
aense  and  shrewdness.  Above  all,  the  pas- 
aion  for  poetry  is  nearly  universal.  As  soon 
aa  the  evening  breeze  begins  to  blow,  the 
wog  resounds  throughout  all  Africa:  it 
weers  the  despondency  of  the  wanderer 
through  the  desert;  it  enlivens  the  social 
meeting;  it  inspires  the  dance;  and  even 
Wje.  lamenlations  of  the  mourner  are  poured 
wth  m  measured  accents.  Their  poetry 
W^es  not  constat  in  studied  and  regular 
J^esj^  a»ch  aa,  aAer  previous  sludy,  aie 
fr^"*'^*^  »chooU  and  theatres;  tbw 
i^^^^^  '^^^  spontaneous  effusions, 
t^^A^  «Pwker  gives  utteiance  to bi^ 

^Wr^«i  !?   ^?**P"S  woroen^  who, 
vTk;^^'*^'*»^»e  event  ccours^W 


be  a  standing  leproach.agaioflt  tbis^  class  of 
barda;  yet  fiKmi  this  impQiati£in,theic£«i9^ 
dean  brethrsn  are  not  exempt;  white,  Ivoia 
M^or  Laiog*s  report,  it  appears  thai  tb^ 
is  often  present  a  sable  Tyrtaeus,  who  re- 
peoaches  (he  apathy  of  the  ptince  and  tbd 
people,  and  rouses  them  to  scenes  ^  taleui^ 
Specimens  are  wanting  of  the  African  wsmi 
yet,  oonsidering  that  its  effiiaiocis  are  m^ 
meroas,  inspired  by  naUue,.and.  anioHated 
by  national  enthusiasm,  they  soena  not  unr 
likely  to  reward  the  care  o£  a  ooUeetoi^  Tfai^ 
few  examples  actually  given,  &vour  thif 
ooDclusion.  How  few  among  our  p^ 
santiy  could  have  produced  the  pat&Hi$ 
and  affecting  lamentatioo  which  .was  ultensd 
in  the  little  Bambarra  eottago  ovec  the  disr 
tresses  of  Park!  These  songs,  be^de^ 
banded  down  from  father  to  soo^  coBlaiH 
evidently  all  that  exists  among  these- oatioiif 
of  traditional  hisitory.  From  the  8ong»,of 
the  Jillimen  of  Soolimani,  M^jor  Laiiig  wv 
enabled  to  compile  the  aooals  of  this  smsljl 
kingdom  for  more  than  a  eeaVaxy^^^JSdmr 

burgh  Cabinet  Cyclopedia*  ; 

» 

GLOBULES  OF  BLOOD,  AND  AJ9IMALCULES,. 

Thb  blood  which  flows  in  ihe.  veins  'tf 
animab  is  not,  as  it  seems,  an  uBifon^«e4 
liquid.  It  consists  <|f  small  red  globules, 
floating  in  a  transparent  fluid  called  sertm. 
In  different  species  these  globules  differ  both 
in  figure  and  in  magnitude.  In  man,,  anddll 
animals  which  sacUe  their  young,- thefssiB 
perfectly  round  or  sphericaL  In  binds  and 
nsbes  they  are  of  an  oblong  si^ieroidal  fon*. 
In  the  human  species,  the  diameter  of.  the 
globules  is  about  the  4000th  of  ad  .inch. 
Hence  it  ft^ivs,  that  in  a  darop  .«f  bkod 
which  would  remain  suspended.  ftom;4fae 
point  of  a  fine  needle,,  there  must  bejibDaft 
a  million  of  globules.  ^ 

Animalcules  have  been  discofveredy  wfaoie 
magnitude  is  such,  that  a  mittiofi  of  ;thei& 
does  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  satMb; 
and  yet  each  of  these  creatures  is'OQln||Mised 
of  members  as  curiously  organised  as^tbose 
of  the  largest  species;  they  have  life  andspoii- 
taneous  motion,  and  are  endued  witb'taase 
and  instinct.  In  the  liquids  ia  which  these 
live  they  are  observed  to  oiove  witb  astonieb- 
ing  speed  and  activity ;  nor  are  their  modnDS 
blind  and  fortuitous,  but  evidently- gonefhed 
by  choice,  and  directed  to  >an>itoiL  illuqr 
use  fopd  and  drink,  firont  vnkich;  they^erine 
nutrition,  aud-  are  therefooe  fnrqishedivrilh:  f, 
digestive  appaaratus.  They  hajr^gseat.inB»- 
cular  pDwecv.and^.are.  fufnished-wfiifelMb 
and  lauBcbn  of  'tksfts^  andi'flexifa^tif. 
ThejF  aire  susd^tibla  of  ttMe>tbnieappelitss» 
and  obD6tifRia:io  the  is^sna  li^BsiofciaivtUe 
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gyMlficaiHffioofnvviiiell  js<  attaoiiecb  wiihftiw 
iame^  ttsoUlB  a»  in  our  species.  Spailanzani 
olfMt^es^  that  certahi  ammalcQles  dehrour 
otfaci^  so  vominoiisl^fv  <^t  they  ftitten,  and 
liecMtaQi^  indolent  and  sluggish  by  over-ieed- 
ifi'g.  After  a  mial  of  the  kind,  if  they  be 
eohflned  in  distilled  water,  so  as  to  be  de^- 
prified  6f  all  food,  their  condition  becomes 
reduced f;^  they  Te^n  their  spirit  and  acti- 
i^y,'atid' amuse  themselves  in  the  pursuit 
bf'die'Wioii&iniocifee  atiimals  which  are  supr* 
plied^  thrift ;,ttieys<waiHow  these  without 
dk'privmf  them  of  life^  for,  by  the  aid  of  the 
inicrOfieope,  the  one  has  been  observed 
ia«tingi  within  the  body  of  the  other.  These 
siitgb^  appearances  are  not  matters  of  idle 
and  eiiHous  observation ;  they  lead  us  to 
i^ukiei  what  parts  are  necessary  to  produce 
«sdh<  resuifs^  Most  we  not  conclude  that 
liiese  creatures  have  heart,  arteries,  veins, 
maselesy -sinews,  tendons,  nerres,  circulating 
ftulds,  flind  all  the  concomitant  apparatus  of 
a  thring  organized  body  ?  And  if  so,  how 
iiieonoeivaMy  minnte  must  those  parts  be  I 
if  a* globule  of  their  blood  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  their  whole  bulk  as  a  globule 
of  our  blood  bears  to  our  magnitude,  what 
pbtvers  of  calculation  can  give  an  adequate 
«o^n  of  >Hs  ttimiteness  1— Dr.  Lartkier^s 
^CMMmt  Cfohpedia,  vol  v. 


„  .  THE   S|0£R£AL  HEAVENS. 

'l^B  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  is  so  im^ 
^menss,  thatieveiy  att^npt  to  assign  a  limit, 
vkhinwhiih  it  inmtfuU,  has  hitherto  failed. 
Ibe  hiquiries-of  astronomera  of  all  ages 
have  bcen<  iHiected  to  ascertain  this  distance, 
by  taking  the  dimensions  of  our  own  pan- 
iieolar  system  of  sun  and  planets,  or  of  the 
eairthutself,  as  the  unit  of  a  scale  on  which 
thmigfaCi  be  measuted.  But,  although  many 
have  imagined  that  their  observations  af- 
'fiudod^grornds  for  the  decision  of  this  in- 
<teiestitig  point,  it  has  uniformly  happened, 
6itbiH'>that  the  phenomena  on  which  they 
aatieqtibxve<  proved  to  be  referrible  to  otfaar 
enttes^  hot  previously  known,  and  which 
the  sttpenor  accuracy  of  their  researches 
hn"foil  the  first  time  brought  to  light,  or  to 
enors  arising  from  instrumental  imperfee- 
tiens,  and  unavoidable  defects  of  the  obser- 
^"vatfons  themselves. 

^Hie  only  indication  we  can  expect  to 
^titn  of  the  actual  distance  of  a  star,  would 
oondBtin'  an  annual  change  in  its  apparent 
i>liit9xiorrispondiDg  to  the  motion  of  the 
-«arth  round  the  sun,  called  its  annual parai-' 
'/bv^^aHnt^which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Mria^urerof'tfae  apparent  size  of  &e  earths 
.(HbHtfi^iseeni^-ain  the  star.  Many  observers 
^veiilMifgfait  ^tmy  havie  dcteoled  aimeasop- 


«ble!  amount  ^r  tlus  panftl^;  bu^  ascfi^- 
trono«nical  instjsuments  bave  advaoi^d  ill 
perfieotion,  the  quat^tity  which  they  have 
successively  assigned  to  it  has  be^  qoq^. 
tinually  reduced  within  narrower  and  oai^ 
rower  limits,  and  has  invariably  been  oomh 
meosurate  with  the  errors  to  which  the 
instruments  used  might  fairly  be  constdei^d 
liable.  The  conclusion  this  strongly  pre9$|e|^ 
on  us  is,  that  it  is  really  a  quantity  too  small 
to  admit  of  distinct  measurement  iq  t^ 
present  state  of  our  means  for  that  purpose; 
and  that)  therefore,  the  distance  of  the  staos 
must  be  a  magnitude  of  such  an  order  as 
the  imagination  almost  shrinks  from  coit*' 
templating.  ) 

But  this  increase  in  our  scale  of  dimen^ 
sion  calls  for  a  corresponding  enlargemeol 
of  conception  in  all  other  respects.  Hie 
same  reasoning  which  places  the  stars  nt 
such  immeasurable  remoteness,  exalts  theift 
at  the  same  time  into  glorious  bodies^  slmir- 
lar  to,  and  even  far  surpassing,  our  own  stiff, 
the  centres,  perhaps,  of  other  planetary  $y»- 
terns,  or  fulfilling  purposes  of  which  we  e^ 
have  no  idea,  from  any  analogy  in  whiit 
passes  immediately  around  us.  ., 

The  comparison  of  catalogues^  published 
at  different  periods,  has  given  occasion  to 
many  curious  remarks,  respecting  changes 
both  of  place  and  brightness  among  the 
stars,  to  the  discovery  of  variable  ones,  which 
lose  and  recover  their  lustre  periodically 
and  to  that  of  the  disappearatice  of  sevet^ 
from  the  heavens,  so  completely  as  >  to  have 
left  no  vestige  discernible,  even  by  powerful 
telescopes.  In  proportion  as  the  con^tru^ 
tion  of  astronomical  and  optical  instruments 
has  gone  on  improving,  our  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  heavens  has  undergone  a  cor- 
responding extension,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
attained  a  degree  of  precision  which  coul4 
not  have  been  anticipated  in  former  ages. 
The  places  of  all  the  principal  stars  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  of  a  great  many 
in  the  southern,  are  now  known  to  a  degree 
of  nicety  which  nrast  infallibly  detect  any 
real  motions  which  may  exist  among  thent, 
and  it  has  in  feet  done  so,  in  a  great  many  iii- 
stances,  some  of  them  vefy  remarkableones. 

It  is  only  since  a  comparatively  recedt 
date,  however,  that  any  great  attention  hite 
been  bestowed  on  the  smaller  stars,  amorig 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  «if  the  moit 
interesting  and  instructive  phenomena  being 
sooner  or  later  brought  to  light;  The  mi- 
nute examination  of  them  with  po>werfiil 
telescopes,  and  with  ddicate  instruments 
for  the  determination  of  their  places,  has 
indeed  already  produced  iimnense  cata- 
logues and  masses  of  observations,  in  nlpi^ 
tbottsaitdA  of  stairSy  invi«ble  to  thenakr 
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M  toaumeiable  imporiant  and  cunow  fac^ 
$»i  Aiielosed  IIm  exiBteiioe  afwhoteclaiiea 
ar  eeieitial  objects,  of  a  natore  so  woadeiiM 
m  to  give  loom  for  unbounded  apecnlation 
m  the  extent  and  conMroctioii «  the  oi^ 

tene. 

Among  these,  peihs^^  the  most  renaik- 
aMe  are  the  revolving  double  stars,  or  stan 
which,  to  the  naked  eye,  or  to  the  inferior 
telescopes,  appear  single ;  but,  if  examined 
with  high  magnifying  powers,  are  found  to 
consist  of  two  individuals  placed  almost 
close  tog^er,  and  wluoh,  when  carefully 
watched,  are  (many  of  them)  found  to  re- 
volve in  regular  elliptic  orbits  about  each 
ailier ;  and,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  been  able 
t^asceitaini  to  obey  the  same  laws  which 
psgtilata  the  planetary  movements.  There 
is  nothdng  cakmlated  to  give  a  grander  idea 
«f  the  uAt  oA  which  the  sidereal  heavens 
aieeoMstrueted  than  tliese  beautiful  systems. 
When  we  see  such  magnificent  bodies  united 
in  paws,  undoubtedly  by  the  same  bond  of 
aiaiaal  gmivitation  which  holds  together  our 
o«Wi  sysMin,  and  sweeping  over  their  enon- 
irtousorbiis,  in  penodscomprehendiog  manjr 
iinalriai,  we  admit  at  once  that  they  must 
boaoaooipKihiiig  ends  in  the  creation  which 
Wift  remain  ler  atver  unknown  to  man ;  and 
Ihk'Wtffaflwelierealtained  a  point  in  science 
Wlieiv'lhe'lMHiiaii  intellect  is  compelled  to 
admowledge  its  vteakness,  and  to  feel  that 
iDi  cotmeptten  the  wikleat  imagination  can 
lbHn,wfll  bear  the  least  eomparisoa  with 
ibe  JntrifBrie  greatness  of  the  wbject.-* 
MtncketB  Ducoutte  on  NahinU  FkUo^ 

iiavoLaoa*8  sacaifice  of  bum  an  livb. 
Navaa  was  there  a  conqueror  who  fired 
more  cannon,  fought  more  battles,  or  ovei^ 
fhrew  more  thrones,  than  Napoleon.  But 
we  cannot  appreciate  the  degree  and  quality 
of  his  glory,  without  weighing  the  means  he 
possessed,  and  dte  results  he  accomplished. 
Enough  for  our  present  purpose  will  be 
gained,  if  we  set  before  us  the  mere  re- 
•ouroes  of  A^  and  blood  which  he  called 
kito  play,  from  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  in  1804,  down  to  his  eventful  exit. 
At  that  time  hehad^  as  he  declared  to  Lord 
Whitwortfa,  an  army  on  foot  of  480,000 
hieh.  The  decree  of  the  17  Ventose,  an. 
V4II.,  in  arrear,  80,000;  ditto  28  Boreal, 
Aktt.  X.,  120,000 ;  ditto,  6  ditto,  an.  XI., 
1 20,000 ;  ditto  25  Ventose,  Xill.,  2,000; 
liitto  3  Germinal,  an.  XIII.,  30,000;  ditto 
97Nivose,  an.  XIII.,  60,000;  ditto,  9  Aug^ 
1 S06, 80,000 ;  ditto,  4  Dec.,  ditto,  80,000 ; 
^,  r  April,  180r,  80,000;  ditto,  21 
ry,  1808,  80,000;   dittO»  tO  Sep., 


rftw  sane  year,  il80)M>r«lt«rlMiltliB, 
1^9,  40,000;  ditto,  5  Ottite,  ^MW, 
86,000;  ditto,  18  Dee.,  ItWI^  HWyiW^ 
ditto,  Hdland,  Rome,  T^iscaiiy,  and*  ttt 
Ilanseatic  Towns,  1808^9^#,  f  1^BM>, 
iKtlo,  20  Dec.  1811,  190/0^ ;  dfOD,  t( 
BfanA,  1812, 100,000  ;  ditto;  1  Sep^atlM^ 
137,000;  ditto,  11  Jan.,  1813,  fOOpOO^, 
ditto,  11  Jan.,  1814, 150,000;  dittevidMNs, 
(Guards  of  Honour,)  10,00»;  ditto,  8 
Apnl,  1813,  (classes  1807, 1812,)>80^-; 
ditto,  ditto,  (National  Guafd,)  9^fim% 
ditto,  24  Aug^  1813,  (Dept.  of  the4Soutb,) 
30,000 ;  ditto,  19  Oct.,  ditto,  (lemafnir^ 
Dep.,)  120,000;  ditto,  ditto,  (dasa  1915,) 
160,000;  ditto,  15  Nov.,  IMIT,  aiteait 
1804  and  1814,)  300,000.  Total  itf'levttir, 
2,965,965.  This  detait,  whidt  v  MM 
from  Napoleon'ii  official  journal,  the  lfow> 
ieur,  under  the  several  dates,  i^  tdetitteot^l 
the  excesses  which  were  mised  beyoAdntt 
levies  ;  but  even  if  we  deduct' the'ljiMitt 
casualties,  as  well  as  the  ZW,i>^tim  Hn^ 
banded  in  1815,  we  Aall  be  tt^A^H^^ 
the  mark  in  affirming,  t&at  he  ^SlMgbrleid 
two  miUions  and  u  kalf  k^f  h»hMt3it%ak^ 
and  these  aU  Frenchmen.  BM  ^#.  pi 
yet  to  add  the  thousands  and'lets 
sands  of  Germans,  Swiss*,  Pqii^^ 
Neapolitans,  and  Illyriatns^  >i^bttQhrfml 
under  his  eagles,  and,  at^  modenXtf^jitijf^ 
tation,  these  cannot  have*' fill W  sfenfl'l^f 
half  a  miilion.  It  b^cfbVlottsljPjterf  » 
assume,  that  the  numlfer  wliodw%l^ 
Side  of  his  adversaries  Was-«<ftia|*jl6 
against  which  they  vrere  Wu|j^  ^  *  -^i 
then,  are  oar  data  for  ^aslmx^ll^^y^ 
latter  years  of  his  glory  weie  ^uMibedii 
no  less  a  cost  than  ssr  miHkMi'ifr^Mm 
lives.  This  horrible  irnoad  mw'VM. 
portion  of  the  populafdon  of  ^^^P^^|^^ 
m  the  abandonment  of  eveiy  cg<(ip*wi 
territory,  the  bringing  of  foreign  "ewttW 
twice,  widiin  four-and*twenty  moiitll^aiHfet 
the  walls  of  Paris,  and  the  erasote  Hsf  hit 
name  from  the  records  of  dtyminioo!  ^ 
curat  hominum  !  O  qtUmham  ekt'-hi  f^ 
tiume  f 

KILLED  AVn  WOUNDED  IN  PAl^S  PUW»<> 
THE  REVOLUTION  Of  JVLJf^  ]i830. 

As  no  property  had  been  destioyot^^'lMd  as 
tadustiy  perceptibly  imemipiad^' 4lie- anif 
kMS  to  be  deploffsd  on  the  foak  af  tte  fNWfrte 

was  the  blood  vrhiuh  had  Men  shedis  the 
commotioB ;  and,  oo  this  aahjeei  thsie  las 
been  great  enggcvatioB.  Life,  mdcol,  w« 
profusely  soatieied  ott  tte  two  Mf  daf»; 
prodigally  throws  away  On  the  |Nif  «Nie 
people^  and  aercycssfy  deltroyeil  byili^ 
Inadi  of  the  «mi«i;  b«t  ih»  j^aukmrn 
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wonderfaig'igiiQnvice  or  fiaictMNu  prejudic«. 
Ammm$»  bwve>  beea-  pwblishtd,.  in  which 
more  of  the  troops  are  slaughtisrad  than 
came  iato  iKtioo^  and  in  which  thousands  of 
the  p0Qp4e  are  npreMoted  as  killed,  who 
h«¥B  piobably  swelled  the  crowds  of  subs^ 
quest  riots.  When  we  hear  of  grape-shot 
sweeping' the  ilreeta  in  an  instant,  of  cart* 
loada  of  dead  being  carried  from  the  field  of 
battle  after  a  discharge,  we  natorally  ima- 
gpBe>that  the  slaughter  of  foity  or  filty  hours' 
fighting  must  be  immense.  But  this  is  a 
wrong-  mw  of  the  case.  Except  at  the 
Uot^  de  Ville  on  Wednesday,  and  before 
the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  on  Thursday, 
the  oitiKBS  never  piesented  themselves  in  a 
compact  body  before  the  troops.  They  fired 
hooki  windows  or  comers,  firom  behind 
pillars  or  parapets,  but  never  uselessly  ex- 
posed tbemselfes  to  the  discharges  of  the 
guards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  troop  on 
the'nMsday  and  Tbnrsday  suffered  little; 
hscansey  on  the  former  day,  the  people  were 
juA  armed,  and  on  the  latter  the  soldiers 
were  protected  by*  the  interposition  of  large 
spaces  jbe(w)qen  them  and  their  assailants. 

When  acatteiaed  through  the  streets  on 
Wednesday  t  their  losS' wasconsiderable)  but 
itwQBld^  perhaps^  be  overstated  at  five  hux>- 
djwd  men  k^led  and  wounded.  On  this 
^t^eci.  we  have  fortunately  a  statement 
cif  lus^  on  which  considerable  reliance  can 
be  placed,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Prosper 
Ikknier^  surgeon  in  the  hospital  of  the 
Holal  Dieu,  at  Paris,  who  details  the  his- 
toiy  of  what  passed  in  that  great  infirmaiy 
1^  other  hospitals,  ^^ pendant  et  apret  le$ 
trou  grwkjoumiei,mih  apparent  good 
iiith  and  knowledge.  He  states,  that  the 
somber  of  dead  IxMiies  deposited  at  the 
Mor^  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twent^<>five ;  the  number  interred  under  the 
laolonnade  at  the  Louvre,  to  eighty-five; 
the  number  buried  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Lxme,  at  the  end  of  the  street  Fromenteau, 
to  twenty-five ;  in  the  Mareh^  des  Innocens, 
to  seventy ;  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Eustache,  to 
forty-three ;  in  the  vaults  of  the  Quai  de 
Gevres,  to  thir^-four;  and  in  the  Hotel 
iJarochefoocault,  to  eiglit :  making  a  total 
of  three  hundred  and  ninety.  The  number 
eftiliiOBt  wbe  were  woonded,  and  brought 
tthdie  different  hospitals^  or  attended  to  at 
dieir  own  bouses^  tM  doctor  estimates,  from 
the  best  Authority,  at  aboot  two  thoosand* 
Xethsse  he  adds  three  hundred  of  woonded 
4siditmm'the  mtlitaiy  ho^tds.  Of  those 
vhfli  wens  broughtt  to  the  bospitaby  three 
^mirtd  and  fom  died  in  the  course  of  a 
^iselu  Ibfr  Bomber  of  deaths,  therefore, 
WiiMMi  tQ4i>cnt  seven.hondied ;  aidlUie 
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fMemmiber  of fuUtfd  iMid wewHMi-^^ 
aboQt  three  thousand,  incloding  soldiers  sa 
^raU  as  citisenSb  The  number,^  killed  sad 
wounded'  of  the  guards,  gendarmerie^  and 
otlier  troops,  exp<Med  during  the  three  daye 
to  the  attacks-  of  the  people,  is  stated  b^ 
ofiicial  accounts  at  three  hundred  ani' 
seventy*five,  of  which  the  killed  are  abont  a 
fif^h  part,  or  about  seventy-five.  Of  these g 
the  Swiss  composed  about  a  fourth. -^-D^ 
Lardrter*»  Cabinet  Library^  Vol,  IlL;i 
being  Vol,  L  of  Annual  Batro^ct  of 
PttbHc  Affairtjor  1831. 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  JEWS  AND  LEPERS^ 

The  Jews,  who  had  been  persecuted  and 
banished  from  France  by  Philip  the  Faic^ 
and  restored  by  his  successor,  as  necessmy  tcr 
the  existence  of  the  state,  once  i^in  became 
the  objects  of  popular  hatred,  not  only  om 
account  of  their  religion,  and  because  theif 
wealth  rendered  them  the  ready  objects  ^ 
plunder,  but  also  from  a  new  accusation^  t^ 
which  so  ignorant  an  age  alone  would  fae^ft 
listened.  A  pestilential  or  epidemic  disb 
ease  was  at  this  time  scourging  France^  whern 
bad  living  and  dearth  of  provisions  rendered 
such  infectious  disorders  very  &taL  To  ao^ 
count  for  the  present  pestilence^  it  was  ssi4 
that  the  Jews  had  accepted  a  bribe  from  thCr 
Mahometan  princes,  and  had  undertaken  to 
p(Hson  all  wells,  fountains,  and  riverk  The 
charge  of  participation  in  this  crime  was  eocri 
tended  to  a  set  c«  unfortunate  wretches,  wh<| 
were  rather  the  objects  of  disgust  than  0f 
oompessicm.  Those  afflicted  with  the  ^ 
prosy,  who  were  obliged  to  live  in  hospitals 
apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  were  stated 
to  have  joined  with  the  Jews  in  the  iniqui- 
tous project  of  poisoning  the  waters  of  thi^ 
kingaom.  It  was  an  accusation  easily  un- 
derstood, and  greedily  swallowed  by  the 
vulgar.  The  populace,  of  course,  beiog 
already  in  arms,  turned  them  against  the 
Jews  and  the  lepers,  considering'  both  9j 
a  species  of  wretched  outcasts,  whose  suf> 
ferings  ought  to  interest  no  healthy  Christian, 
Without  any  formality,  of  trial  or  otherwise, 
these  ignorant  fanatics  seized  upon  great 
numbers  both  of  the  Jews  and  of  tne  lepers, 
and  tore  them  to  pieces,  or  burnt  them  alive 
without  scruple.  The  Jews,  though  of  late 
years  tbey  may  be  considered  as  an  unwarlike 
people,  have  always  been  remarkable  for  the 
olMtinacy  of  their  temper,  and  for  their  op^ 
posing  to  popular  fiiry  a  power  of  endur- 
ance which  has  often  struck  even  their  op- 
pressors with  horror.  Five  hundred  of  thes^ 
men,  upon  the  present  occasion,  defended  a 
castle,  into  which  tbey  had  thrown  tt 
selves,  with  stones,  arrows,  javeV 
3  G  153.~vo 
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(MheFiaiMilM,  liU^  hafiiig  no  oHiar  weapoM 
left,  they  lauDched  the  pcraons  of  their  )imsg 
ehildicn  from  ihe  waUs^  on  the  heads  of  theit 
atiailantB^  and  finalfy  put  each  other  to  the 
awovd,  rather  than  die  by  the  banda  of  the 
amUitade.  At  Vitii,  abo,  fifty  Jews  dia* 
tii^ished  themaelTes  by  a  similar  act  of 
horrible  despair.  They  choee  with  com<- 
poflore  two  of  their  number,  a  young  woman 
and  an  old  roan,  who  received  the  charge  to 
put  the  rest  of  their  company  to  death. 
Those  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  Una 
fearful  duty  executed  their  intnictions  withf 
out  dispute  or  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
suflTerers.  When  the  others  were  all  slain, 
tfie  old  man  next  received  his  death  at  the 
hand  of  the  female,  and,  to  close  the  tragedy, 
this  last  either  fell  or  threw  herself  from  the 
w»ils  of  the  place ;  but  having  broken  her 
tfaigl>*b<iDe  US  the  fall,  she  was  plunged  by 
the  besiegeis  alive  into  the  fire  which  con. 
aumed  tlie  dead  bodies. — Seotft  Taiet  of  a 
Grandfather. 

6PCKING    OF   THE    N£W  LONDOK    BRIDGE. 

I 

Tius  gnnd  ceremony,  the  preparations  for 
which  had  ooeupied  so  much  attention  in 
the  metropolis  for  some  time  past,  took 
place  on  Monday,  August  1,  1831,  the 
finaiversairy  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and 
piefiented  the  roost  splendid  spectacle  that 
has  been  wimessed  on  the  Thames  for 
many  years.  The  grand  attraction  of  the 
soeoe  was,  of  course,  the  presence  of  their 
M^esties,  who  graciously  condescended  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  honouring  the 
cifciaens  of  Loodoo  with  a  visit. 
'•'.It  was  ongtnally  intended  that  his 
Msgesty  should  have  proceeded  through 
the  porky  and  have  embarked  at  Whitehall; 
but  his  Majesty,  with  a  truly  paternal 
anxiety  to  afford  the  gratification  of  a  view 
of  the  procession  to  the  largest  number  of 
the  iDhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  consented 
to  efldbark  at  the  stairs  of  Somerset-housew 
By  this  alteration,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
cessioii  Was  visible  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Pall-mall,  Cockspor-street,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Strand,  and  a  vast  addition  was 
made  to  the  splendid  arrangements  of 
the  iday. 

The  preparations  were  carried  into  effect 
with  a  precision  and  r^ularity  which  reflect 
tbe  highest  credit,  not  only  on  the  foresight 
and  good  taste  of  those  by  whom  the 
aomngements  were  planned,  but  also  on 
^  discipline  and  good  order  of  the  se- 
^ral  partifis  on  whom  their  execution 
devolved^ 

v-Mauy  of  the  boats  and   barges  which 
wferelo  form;  the  double  line  fromSomei'- 


•st^Btein  to  Iiwdoi»<4»riii9e;;,aiN}..tfaM|ugii 
mhiek  the  royal  piQcmpn  was  to  pM¥» 
had  taken  up  4heir  a^f>Qinted.  sts^iioQ^  go 
Saturday. 

Several  of  these,  particularly  those  jn 
the  lines  opposite  Somersiet*h<Misp,  were 
deoomted  with  all  the  national  dagjipf 
Europe,  preaenting  m  this»  as  weU  as  an  jh? 
gay  attire  of  the  respectable  paities^of  }»^ 
and  gentlemen  seated  on  pbAfOro^  oivth«if 
decks,  one  of  the  most  biillijif|t  and  im^ 
nosing  spectacles  that  ey^  (e4|e4u9l»)Ae 
bosom  ot  old  Father  lliKnfs-  .     >. 

The  bakstrades.  of  Wateclop  . '^cm 
crowded  at  an  early  hour,  many  peffQaf 
having  taken  up  their  afiatitms  ti^Bm^  Sftrly 
as  between  five  and  six  o'clock  iAi:y« 
morning.  Most  of  these  showed,  thatcj^itte 
weather  permittedy  they  weie  deifsfmiBed 
to  "  make  a  d^  of  it/'  for  they  bsougbl 
with  them,  not  only  prqg  for  Ikf^^A^ 
lunch,  and  dinner,  but  a^  material^.  Cof 
their  evening  repast,  and  befofp  th^.  clofQ 
of  the  day  there  were  not  a  few  mm^ 
enjoying  their  tea  in  the  line  of  w^ggonfe 
with  awnings,  which  were  drawn,.|ip,$Ll9qgp 
side  the  pathway  of  the  bfidge«  .$om§,9f 
these  waggons  were  fitied  up  with  ^featSy-  as 
the  speculations  of  the  ownecs ;,  a)i4-  ^tm 
the  prices  demanded,  and'  read^y  <^!^i 
we  should  judge  that  they  turned  t^,:g0od 
account.  Others  were  stationed  thcp^  h| 
private  parties,  for  the  aceommci^iti^;  fC 
their  fiiiends,  and,  considedng  ^ja  lemr 
povary  character,  were  very  coavefti^n^^N  r 

The  appearance  of  the  front  of  S^saerselt 
house  added  gpeiAly  to  the  effect  jd  ^ 
whole  speetaele.  On  the  whole  leil^  of 
tfie  terrace,  aeveml  tieis  ol  seats-  ism 
erected,  whieh  were  occupied  evg^.i^t  m 
early  hour  with  a  most  respectably. eopi- 
pany,  chiefly  ladies.  The  window^  Jt>e- 
hiad,  and  the  tops  of  the  buildii:^  in  eveiQr 
plaoe  which  could  contmeiMl  a  viev^iwem 
also  thronged  with  spectators^  .  < 

At  Mr.  Calvert's  premises^  tieiis  ofsts^ 
were  erected  to  a  very  con6ideffalblei.e]il()ef)l 
for  the  accommodai^oo  of  t^  •  frim^  of 
"the  house/'  who,  wo  iwderstoQdylP''^ 
number  of  1,000,  were  als^i.fluiopHMMiljjp 
regaled  on  this  occasion. 

The  acrangements  ma^  at  Somatpet- 
house  lor  the  veeepti^  of  their  Mo^^^ijesi 
partook  of  the  same  ^sd^:  and  tofu^jin^ 
which  distinguished  those  in  the  v»M»  )wib 
of  the  Bridge>  The  .QcdjeD  ^.H^  }m^ 
appointed  to  receive  the  royai  pai^jr  wtd 
eo.mmitted  to  Lieut*  Coolcy^. E«l^  ..Hiil 
i^aiis  leading  feom  Bomenset^hous^  (OS  attU 
as  the  platform^  weoe.  CQyior^  t^iik'^^ 
ckkth,  over  which  wns  laid  >^  clo^  iuilM 
part  by  wl^ch  their  M«^ieit,fi^f^>ti]t.ipa% 
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Al  thei  e^  of  <tte 'iitfiMfrdte  piaotA  ine 
spteftdid  oiifoa  jtickB^  of  nob  s^  and  of 
htmiMscr iizey  but  l^yfveie  not  mnibldsd 
until  a  few  moments  before  the  dnival  of 

Ibe  -B»3ral  Familr  and  idieir  Mi^tttiH^ 
Ittite  «iseHabl«fd  at  die-Palsce  about  two 
o^Iodt)  taid  «l «  quarter  before  three  the 
gr&iid  fr^ieiSMiieiij  consisting  of  twelve  oar. 
riages;  was  formed  in  tlie  ganbees  of  the 
PfeUaoe*  file  King,  who  appe»ed  in  the 
WlniM>#  UnUkMnii,  enleyiBd  toe  last  caniage^ 
accompanied  bf  ihe  Qoeen,  the  Dnchert 
Of  Cun^Mtddnd^  and  the  Daehess  of  Cam- 

M  Ihm^'O^cloek  die  MstiDg  of  the  Royai 
SCtoddtfd  of  En^and  over  the  centre  of 
Somerset4i0ki8ef  annooMced  the  arrival  of 
iheir  Mtnesdes.  The  signal  was  received 
wfth  toud  huzttfi  from  the  orowds  on  the 
water  and  ait  bodi  mdes,  and  was  followed 
bf  diseharges  of  cannoa  of  all  sorts  from 
^  whaKs  und  bsoges.  A  guard  of  honour, 
«f  die  Foot  Guards,  with  their  band,  and 
aHo  the  bande  of  the  heusehold  troops, 
were  in  the  square  of  Somerset-house^  and 
iccelvsd  their  Msgeetles  on  their  arrival,  the 
hkadH  playing  the  national  anthem,  which 
Was  r^spoad^  to  by  load  and  eontintted 
<^ic<»iugfcom  the  surrounding  crowds* 

Wheb  the  King  tmd  Queen  appeared  on 
the  sAe^  deeeeiidlBg  lo  the  plaiform  from 
^ich  Any  wei;e  to  embark,  the  cheers 
^•«t^  renewed  so  «s 'to  be  almost  deafening. 
Their  Majesties  graciously  acknowledged 
the '  oemplimtot  by  bowing  repeatedly  to 
Cte  Assembled  muftitadea.  His  Mi^esiy 
looked  extremely  M^H,  and  deseeoded  the 
Msiits  wi&  a  Ibm  step,  deoKieing  the  and  of 
the  proSeied  arm  of  one  of  &  lords  oi 
hifr  suite.' 

Upon  his  Majesty's  anriviiig  opposite 
^  bajrge^  the  band  strudc  up,  **  Goa  swve 
the  King;''  and  the  discha^e  of  cannon 
<eemed  to  attmct  the  attention  of  his  Ma- 
\^f  who  gradoosly  condescended  to 
ht^aowlediie  «he  ^eomptiment  by  taking  off 
Bis  hat  Between  SoOthwark  and  London^ 
Mges  the  scene  on  the  river,  at  both 
iMes^Was  eqmdiy  grand  with  that  abo«« 
Blackfriars. 

The  pfocession  moved  veiy  slowly  along 
in  its  ^  do#n,  from  the  very  eoniidenMt 
^«f  their  Mt^esties  that  all  those  in  the 
^  dieold  have  a  MX  opportunl^  of  see* 
"g  the  toyitt  party.  In  cooi^oeeoe  of 
^  ll<^  progress,  it  was  past  4  o'doek 
||^re  the  royal  barges  reached  the^Bridge^ 
The  toupr  iTttU  from  the  Bridge  was  of  « 
*^l  and  striking  character. 

Shortly  atftei>  4  o^^ock,  die  kiod  eMd 
^^^^'^nl^  cheering  friwi  iho  titer  g^e^  signal 


ef  'tfacf /Majartiss*  afaproaehi  'Avei^tbedgr 
msbedaD  the  sideof  iheBiidgeL'  Aro^ 
nlilte>wn  fired  from  libe  hfig«t8tieQed'off 
teithwark  Bridge,  the  sbouts  from  thn 
people  on  Ifae  river  increased,  the  bdis  of 
the  churches  strode  op  a  merry  peal,  asMl 
in  a  few  minutes  the  foremost  of  liie  royal 
barges  was  diseovered  making  its-: way 
tfaroagfa  the  centre  arch  ci  So«l^iavkp» 
bridge. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  noliai/by 
dcBciiptioD,  of  the  enthusiastio  eheoing 
wfaieh  aoeompanied  their  Majesties  frcna 
Stmdiwaik-bridge  to  te  landing-filaoe  at 
Loodon-brifdge. 

Their  Majesties  proeeeded  to  the  top^f 
the  siaif»  without  resting^  although  so6a 
had  been  plaoed  on  the  landing'^piteces  frir 
the  use  of  their  Majesties-  in  ease  Ihegr 
should  feel  themselves  fectigncd  woth  the 
long  aseent.  His  Majesty  walked  up*  thO 
tremendous  flight  of  steps  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  fatigue.       .     ^     •> 

Upon  seaching  the.  top  of  the  stairs,  the 
sword  and  keys  of  the  city  were  tenctered 
to  his  Majesty  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  Hiis 
Majesty  was  graciously -pleattd>'t0vretiH^ 
them  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  4oi  signtfr 
his  wish  that  they  should  remmr  in  km 
Lordship's  hands.  The  •ohainaan-  of  dl^ 
committee  then  presented  his  Majesty  vilh 
a  gold  medal,  oomraemoiBiliveof  dieropen^ 
ing  of  the  Bridge,  havinv  on  one  side  ^mk 
impression  of  tli^  Kin^s  head,  and,  omte 
levevse,  a  welt-exeoated  idew  of-  the  mciv 
Bridge,  with  the  dates  of  the  presesft  oM^ 
ttony  and  of  the  hiyiAgof  the  first  atone.   ' 

As  soon  as  tlMne  l^maillKs  tvoeret  oon» 
Dieted,  and  the  whole  of  the  royal  ^irty 
had  assembled  in  the  Pavilion,  their  '^Sisi^ 
jesties  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  Bcidgft 
amidst  that  most  grateful  music  to  a  moi- 
narch's  ears,  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of'a 
people.  Their  Majesties  were  attended*  W 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  Cunu 
betiand  and  Sussex,  and  by  the  prineipal 
members  of  the  royal  femily.  The  officeik 
of  the  royal  household,  nearly  alt  tfae^mi** 
nisters,  and  a  vast  number  of  the  nobHitji, 
nnd  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Conif 
•nons,  composed  the  royal  processioii. 
Among  these  were  Sir  Robert  Peel  nnd  life 
lady.  In  geing  to  and  letumiiig  from  the 
8aney  end  dT  die  Bridge,  th«ir  Majesties 
thmw  medals  to  the  spectators  en  eadl 
side.  >' 

As  soon  as  it  was  annoanoed  that  tfaefr 
Majesties  were  approaehing  the  Bridge 
Mrr  Gieen  had  osfosed  his  balloon  to  iie 
filled,  and,  just  as  the  Royal  pioeessidn 
reached  the  Suney  side  elf  the  Bridge, 
Mf.  Green,  with  a  Mr.  GMwiday  ^far^^ 
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oFBViMa  oFTaK,j»£ir'  w»t)^»  iraavoE* 


'^itm  wde  quite  cloae  to  Um  meionmm 
when  they  ascended,  and  appeared  to  teks 
moeh  ioterait  in  this  pact  of  the  enleitain- 
mmls  with  which  Ibeir  pieaeBce  wa»  eek*> 
hntcd. 

■  Hia  M ajes^'a  progress  from  cme  end  of 
the  Bfid^  lo  the  other  was^  we  sypposc^ 
ooosidered  as  the  opening  of  the  Bridge. 
His  Majesty  showed  himself  from  the 
pempclB  on  either  side  of  the  Bridge  to  the 
attembled  mukitudes  helow,  and  was  evi«- 
deotly  much  struck  by  the  appearance 
which  the  river  presented.  A  hearty  hunt 
of  cbeen  from  the  river  welcomed  the  Kmg 
as  often  as  he  showed  himself.  After  the 
oondusion  of  this  ceremony,  their  Ma» 
jesties  and  the  Royal  suite  returned  to  the 
Favilioo,  erected  on  the  Bridge,  where  a 
cokl  «olkition  was  laid  out  A  similar 
lepast  was  served  up  to  the  guests  at  all 
the  other  taU».  This  banquet  was  con* 
doded  upon  a  scale  of  profuseness,  lemark- 
ahle  even  in  civic  feasts,  which,  as  eveiy 
bodjf  knows,  are  notorious,  even  to  a  pro- 
verb^ for  their  magnificent  display  and 
a^aadance  of  good  things.  T^  wine, 
which  was  extremely  good,  flowed  more 
ifody  even  than  the  guests  desired ;  and 
iHliough  catereiB  for  the  palate  work  at 
flumite.  disadvantage  when  their  inventive 
pofwrs  have  cnly  cold  materials  to  work 
lfon»  yet  Mr.  Leech  of  the  London  Co£Bee* 
bouse,  who  fiimished  this  o(dlation,  proved 
himseif  to  be  an  artiite  of  no  ordinary 

The  total  of  the  supplies  fiuiuahed  by 
Mr.  Leech  were^  we  undentandy  as  fol- 
lows.*^ 

7T>  didiM  of  cUekani;  150  bftmt  tnd  tongnes; 

Sited  Fnttik  irtts.  &«. ;  75  pigwm  pits  ;  40  niv 
■  of  beef;  SO  qaarten  of  lamb  ;  250  dishes  of 
1  tall,  8t6.  i  900  ditto  lalftds,  cnonmben,  &«.  $ 
flOQ  ihiit  Utftt :  flOQ  jeUiM,  oreamt.  and  atrawberriea, 
SSX)  lb.  welgbt  pine  apples;  100  dishes  hot-honse 
smpa*;  lOO  aeolarinea,  peaahea,  aprioota,  dio.i 
lOp  gxeen  gagea,  Orleans  plums.  Sic;  100  curant, 
raisin,  gooseDerry,  See. ;  ISO  ornamented  Bvraf 
ofkea;  aoo  IceHuream,  deo. ;  JOO  tartlaa*  roast 
ehibkens,  &e. 

As  sooD  as  their  Majesties  had  concluded 
their  repast — the  Lord  Mayor  rose  to  drink 
hia  M^esty's  health.  ^'  His  Most  Gracious 
Ms^y/'  said  the  Lord  Mayor,  "has 
«0[]!toeended  to  permit  me  to  propose  a 
toest«  I  therefore  do  myself  the  high 
hteourto  DBopose  that  we  drink  His  Most 
Oramous  Majiesty's  health  with  four  times 
four." 

The  company  rose,  and,  after  cheering 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner,  sang  the 
natiooal  anthem  of  <*  God  save  the  King.'' 
•  His  Majesty  bowed  to  all  around,  and 
appealed  to  be  much  pleased. 

SirC<  Sk'Honter  then  rose  and  smd, 


''I: an-  bDBQwwl'wil^  ^'  posmiisi loi 
his  Majesty  to  propose  a  toasc  I  thsm^ 
fore  fa^  all  his  good  aubjects  bere  easse** 
Ued  to  rise  and  todiiok*  That  'health  and 
every  blessing  may  attend  Hoc  Miajerty  te 


The  Lord  Mayor  then  presemed  a  gold 
cup  of  great  beauty  to  the  mngyAvbosaidy 
taking  the  cup^  "I  cannot  but  xefonsn 
this  oceasioa  to  the  great  wiitk  -wliich  has 
been  accomplished  by.the  citicen^oCXiOD^ 
don.  The  City  of  London  kf»  beee  #»* 
nowned  for  its  magnifioent  inaprovemeiits^ 
and  we  are  commemorating  a  most  «vlatif 
ordinary  instance  of  their  skiU  and.talGDt 
I  shall  propoee  the  souroe  from  mHbence 
this  vast  improvemeat  epilog,;  '  TlMBrilrade 
and  commerce  of  the  «ity  of  London/^'    > 

The  King  then  drank  of  what  ia  called 
the  Loving  Cup,  of  which  every  other  nem>* 
her  of  the  Royal  Family  partook. 

His  Majesty  next  drwk  the.  heahh  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lsdy  Ms^oie^  Mid» 

His  lordships  in  a  few  words  expn^ve 
of  the  deepest  graritude,  tfumked  his 
Majesty. 

Soon  after  this  toast  was.dranky  4lie  King 
rose,  it  being  near  six  o'clock,  and,  boiriqg 
to  the  company,  intimated  hi^  into^^oiy  to 
bid  forewell.  The  chairaaii  of  the  iffn»( 
mittee  followed  the  King  to-  the. ik^ 
bsuge.  His  Majesty  agaiaejopr^iedt  tai 
high  satisfoction  at  the  gmnd  30enibpre» 
sented  to  his  view,  and  at  the.  wh^^{  the 
ooeurrenoes  of  the  day* 

Tims  concluded  one  «£  the  most:  gor- 
geous festivals  that  baa  ooouroei^fcr  #ofie 
time  past  in  the  annals  of  the  metne^p^lis^. 

At  six  o'ckxik  their  Majesties  re^9o^ 
harked^  amidst  the  same  loud  cheeiii^ 
firing  of  artilleiy,  ringing  of  beUa^  aiid.lbe 
other  tokens  of  respect  which  hdd  WBxM 
their  progress  down.  Their  Majesties,  on 
landing,  were  loudly  cheered  as  before. 
In  going  along  the  platform,  her  Maiesly^ 
who  leant  on  the  King's  arm,  turned  rotmd 
repeatedly,  and  bowed  to  the  surrounding 
multitodes.  His  Majesty  remained  m^ 
covered  the  whole  of  the  way  ^loi^;]^^ 
platform.  The  cheering  at  tfa^  time-'Was 
incessant.  In  a  few  moments  afte^  their 
arrival  at  Somerset  House,  the  royal  partj 
eotei^  their  carriages,  and  retunied'to<the 
Falace,  escorted  in  the  same  way^ai^  on 
setting  out.  The  cheers,  as  their  Mystiw 
passed  along  the  Strand,  were  loud* and 
continued.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  .was  also 
loudly  cheered  on  his  way  to  aad  fop^ 
Somerset  House. 

The  weather  throughout  the  dsty  sas 
most  favourable;  during  soase  ^^aart-4he 
son  shone  wkb-gceat  power, .  'but/weretirti^ 
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acook  %nKMi  v«Mfcb<gi«atly)-inwl«tatiRl  tiie 
heat«  Towaids  etema^  i%  becaitie  agree«> 
Mf  oool^  with  some  sli^t  rain,  but  this 
did  not  commence  till  some  time  after  the 
procfflnoa  had  retoroed  to  the  Palace. 
Considering  the  immense  assemblage  on^ 
tbe>nvef  md  its  bunks,  we  are  happy  to 
sayy'that  nve  heanl  but  of  few  accidents, 
and  only  one  of  a  fetal  nature,  tliat  of  a 
young  Bvan  who  was  pushed  off  a  wharf  at 
Banlside,  and  drowned;  though  only  a 
YCiy  shoit  time  in  the  water.  Three  men 
were  taken  into  costXMiy  charged  with  the 
efience* 

The  new  London  Bridge  eonsists  of  five 
beaotifol  semv-elUptical  arches,  the  respec- 
tive spans  of  whi^h  are,  the  first  or  end 
arches,  on  each  side,  130  feet ;  the  second 
aKohcs  on  eeieh  side,  140  feet;  and  the 
osntw  avcb,  which  rises  29  feet  six  inches 
above  high-water  mark,  152  feet.  These 
are  constrocted  solely  of  granite,  of  the 
finest  'desoriptton  and  workmanship,  ftom 
the  quames  of  Devonshire,  Aberdeen,  and 
ComwalK'^The  width  of  the  carriage-way 
over  the  Bridge  is  36  feet,  and  the  footways 
d  feel  on  eocdi  side,  making  a  total  width  of 
54  feet 

At  pisesent,  we  believe  the  gross  ex- 
penses of  the  erection  of  the  Bridge  exceed 
£650^000 — a  sum  fer  beyond  Uie  original 
eslmnftte^  but  fully. justified  by  the  advan- 
tageous alterations  adopted  in  the  plans. 
The  purchases  of  property  to  open  the 
approaches  to  the  dew  Bridge  are  not 
incmded  in  this  calculation. 

V»  Bri^  wilt  be  free^  funds  hating 
been  chiefly  supplied  firom  the  bridge-house 
estates^  and  a  grant  of  £200,000,  from  the 
TfeBoary^  Tb»  design  for  the  Bridge  was 
made  Ivf  the  late  Mr.  Aennie ;  his  sucoes- 
sors,  the  Messrs.  Remiie,  executed  it. 


QJH  TSE  CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  1X1.  AND 
QUEEN  CHARLOTTE. 

[Thif  4%^j  Bfpeared  in  the  London  CIironicl«> 
JBrt  after  the  Coronation,  September  22nd,  1/61. 
The  eonrpotltloYi  was.  at  the  time,  {generally  at* 
trtbutcd  to  l>r.  Jobnion,  who  was  known  to  ba 
a  fiequent  writer  in  that  paper.] 

It  is  with  life  as  with  air :  without  frequent 
ventiUationa,  it  would  sicken  and  stagimte, 
and  therefore  it  is  so  ordered,  that  not  only 
oar  appetites  and  passions,  but  our  very 
reason,  or  desire  of  knowledge,  should  also 
concur  in  this  ^olesome  and  necessary 
operatioaw 

Curiosity  may  be  called  a  kind  of  middle 
priaciplfl^  between  reason  and  passion ;  be- 
cause'it  eeenw  to  be  in  alliance  with  both. 
While  oridec  the  iofiueoce,  and  emiployed 


ifttteoerdce  ofthieAuidtartuMiing;'it(bi$|«ii|||ft 
to* the  former;  wheik inerety>the«late  ^^6^ 
senses,  to*  the  latter.  -■i> 

Even  in  this  iui  lowest  openitiott,  if* 'it 
does  not  exceed  a  breese^  or  moderate  gate^ 
it  has  its  uses,  and  may  be  indulged,  what»> 
ever  the  over^wise  may  pronouooe,  witbbut 
the  least  imputation.  But,  in  ease  it  Is 
suffered  to  gather  to  a  storm,  or  to  involve 
us  in  its  voitex,  like  a  tenoado,  we  becom4 
the  creatures  of  its  power ;  and,  from  that 
moment,  begging  pardon  for  so  probieik 
matioal  an  expression,  we  are  never  at  rest 
unless  we  are  m  motion. 

So  much  of  levity  and  vanity  there  is  IB 
our  composition,  so  near  akin  are  we  to  the 
chaff  and  feathers  we  laugh  at,  for  being'<tbe 
sport  of  every  flurry;  that,  in  the  eariy  partxif 
our  lives  at  least,  few  or  none  of  u&iarein  i 
capacity  to  make  the  necessary  resistaM^e. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  never  so'  weM 
pleased,  as  when  we  abandon  ourseUres  ^ 
every  impulse ;  nor  could  the  angel  itta^ 
duoed  by  Addison  in  his  campaignv  be  more 
happy  in  the  direction  of  nis  whiilwitid^ 
than  we  are  in  being  swept  away  by  ohm.*' 

And  having  mentioned  an  angel,  we  may^ 
perhaps,  adventure  also  to  mention  ws 
ladies.  A  flight  may  be  called  their  cto* 
ment :  and  when  we  consider  how  many  of 
them  annually  flutter  away  their  preeiouv 
lives  in  this  transporting  ^diness,  a  «(Him 
pliment  becomes  due  to  the  woisbifM 
company  of  parish  clerks,  da  their  politeiiess^- 
for  not  having  as  yet  inserted  an  artiele<iif: 
their  weekly  bills,  which  might  stand  in«oik« 
tiadiBtinotion  to  that  of  the^  stiLL>«0R». 

Of  the  vulgar  i  had  rather  speala  widi 
compassion  than  bitterness ;  and  yet,  when 
I  reflect  on  the  play-house  calenture,  which 
has  seized  them  with  such  violence,  that  they 
had  rather  be  stifled  to-day,  than  wait  ti& 
to-morrow  for  the  same  gratification,  thea 
attainable  with  ease  and  safety,  pity  seems 
to  be  thrown  away  upon  them;  and  the^ 
discipline  of  St.  Luke^s  more  necessary 
to  be  called  for.*  Let  this  suffice  to  shew, 
that  I  am  for  confining  it  to  its  proper 
bounds. 

An  ordinary  entertainment,  I  theiefore, 
sngne,  would  be  resorted  to  with  an  ovdiaaiy 
appetite ;  but  an  extraordinary  one,  suck  as 
the  late  coronation  was,  might  be  allowed  40 
have  a  suitable  effect  upon  us.  It  bad^ 
indeed,  a  just  and  rational  title  to  the  atteiH 
tion  of  the  public ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  an 
aigument  or  much  pride,  or  little  sensibility, 

*  This  alhidet  to  the  splendid  spectacle  of  th^ 


Coronation,  got  np  at  Covent>garaen  tlieatre  by 
Rich  the  manager,  who  was  said  to  have  expended 
four  thousand  pounds  in  velvet  alone,  for  the  pa- 
geant. But  as  the  performance  brought  crowdea 
hoMet,  th«  ipeoHlation  proved  very  fortunate. 
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10  ihMe  wko  efiMlfld  to  diniiigunli  tbeob 
•dfet  by  turning  their  backs  upon  it. 

Considered  as  a  meie  ceremonial^  •▼eiy 
BkttD  of  reflection  knows,  that  even  forms 
«ad  ceremonies  aie  essentiids  in  govern* 
aoent.  But  then  it  is,  besides,  one  of  tbe 
tnost  august  that  Europe  has  left,  to  boast  of 
— Tenerable  it  is  for  the  traces  of  the  manneis, 
habits,  and,  customs  of  our  anoeston  retained 
in  it ;  and  over  and  aboTe  all,  what  mora 
significant  efibit  can  a  great  and  opnlent 
and  ^endid  nation  like  this  make,  to  dis» 
play  its  magoifioeace,  then,  by  forming  one 
great  assemblage  of  all  the  ranks  and  de^ 
grees  of  which  it  is  composed  ? 

Now,  that  the  assemblage  I  am  speaking 
of  was  vety  nearly  tbus  formed,  the  recoi* 
lection-  of  erery  spectator  may  fomiih  suf« 
ficient  proofe.  But,  as  some  are  found  to 
plead  want  of  memory,  in  hope  to  be  com* 
plimeoled  with  tbe  excess  of  wit,— 4m  others 
Itfe  too  idle  to  make  use  of  any  talent  th^ 
mie  jpoflsessed  of,*--and  as  the  Earl  Maisfaali 
beok  may  be  waste  paper  in  most  families 
by  this  time/^I  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  veri* 

nout  of  it^  With  an  addition  here  and 
of  an  index,  what  therein  was  not  to 
expected.  Had  the  heriy*woman  and  her 
naidens  been  the  simplicities  they  ought 
to  have  been,  instead  of  the  finicals  thiey* 
firoved  to  be,  they  might  have  pasnd 
wflU  eaoogh  for  the  representatives  of  our 
viUageiy. 

The  drams  and  trumpets  in  the  front  of 
the  procession,  the  gentlemen  pensioners 
alSAioned  RMiad  the  two  royal,  though  nn« 
sigbily  canopies,  and  the  yeomen  of  tte 
guard  in  the  rear,  must  be  admitted,  so  far 
at  least  as  shew  is  concerned,  as  militaiy 
ingredients;  to  say  nothing  of  the  soldiers^ 
who  should  have  kept  the  peace  of  the 
platform. 

The  dignitaries  of  the  city  will  iixnst  on 
passing  as  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  impor* 
lant  in  it«  From  the  appearance  of  the 
King's  chaplains,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
privy  diamber,  we  have  some  portion  or 
othm*  of  his  Majesty's  household  in  sight  all 
the  way. 

Due' honour  is  done  to  the  high  court  of 
Chancery,  by  the  insertion  of  the  Clerks  and 
Masters  thereof;  and  while  upon  this  topic, 
we  may  be  aUowed'  to  speak  by  anticipa* 
tm,  or  the  super-eminent  stetion  kept  in 
reserve  for  tlie  Lord  High  Chancellor  hinn 
self. 

The  Kingis  Attorney-General,  (colleagned 
with  tbe  Solicitor-Goieral  he  shoidd  tore 
been,)  the  brethren  of  the  coif,  and  my 
lords  the  Judges,  presented  the  venerable 
figure  of  the  law. 

Ther' remainder*  of  our  caihedial  poaop 


went  enMbiiid  ^"Ml  hf  ike  '^toa,  ^ 
bendaries,  and  ^hoir  of  Westmmster. 

The  plnmage  of  the  Knl^ts  of  the  B^ 
furnished    the  ladies  versed    in  rbmance 
with  the  phantom  of  their  dear  departed 
,  chivalry. 

By  tbe  ccmrtesy  of  England,  Ae  loWal«f 
bis  Majesty'^  council,  not  being  p^^ra  df 
parliament,  were  to  be  regarded  as  tt»e  very 
Aower  of  the  house  of  commons.  But,  m^ 
fortunately  for  them,  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Alias  «f 
the  state,  did  not  choose  to  honour  them 
vrith  his  presence;  and  fortnrnitely  fei^  fait 
Majesty  and  his  subjects,  it  was  a  glorioti^ 
day  notwithstanding. 

Proceed  we  now  to  the  Right  Aeverend 
Fathets  of  tbe  Church ;  no  foi^r,  it  is  tru^ 
mitred,  croslered,  and  otherwise  adorned  as 
in  the  days  of  delusion  and  superstictoo; 
but  so  enrobed,  nevertheless,  as  ^ight  best 
exemplifftfae  piety,  gravity,  and  modera^n 
BO  esspntkl  to  their  ftmctions. 

In  the  several  orden  of  iSie  p^rag«f,  as 
armnged,  vre  have  the  scale  of  iwnour  be- 
fore dur  eyes,  fW>ra  the  baron  to  the  Aifce; 
and  to  all  that  is  grand  and  senatorial  ift 
the  institution  itsd^  the  accompanimeri^  of 
the  ladies  has  been  most  judiciously  "cbn*- 
trived,  for  the  sake  of  superaddfhg  to  itaS 
ti»t  belongs  to  beauty,  grace,  and  spleiidbiM 

Perhaps,  it  is  to  shew  that  ffiere  btsdiei^ 
thing  more  essential  in  power  tbriU'tHfesi 
that  the  great  personages  who  hdld  th^^l%h 
offices  of  state,  thougih  belongi^^  tb'^ 
peerage,  are  selected  to  form  k  cOi^by 
themselves.  » 

The  dukes  and  no  dukes  of  NbrdK^dy 
and  Aquitaine,  we  are  to  suppose;  'Ihaft^' 
their  appearance  after  these,  as  youcji^  ft* 
the  title  of  our  kings  to  the  throilie  of  Fraiiiii; 

The  princes  of  the  Wood  rtiyift, 'ija^fi  M 
his  order,  accofding  to  (he  lai;^s '  dT  prefee* 
dency,  are  so  placed,  as  to  be  the  imtniidiate 
harbingers  of  his  Majesty. 

But  even  the  Queen  Consort,  thonj;h 
royally  robed,  crowned,  sceptred,  and 
attended,  and  consequently  to  be'leon^ 
sidered  as  a  figure  in  chief,  app^krs  iti  t^ 
lation  to  the  throne  but  as  a  suboidlti^te.^ 
To  her  happy  presence,  however,  we  b^  tb^ 
most  striking  part  of  the  solemnity.  Tlie  sight 
of  Lady  Augusta, in  her  traiii,  could  hbtbui 
excite  a  warm  wish  in  every  boSdni'fhiat  flit 
Kke  illustrious  lot  could  somewhere  bi^ 
been  found  for  her;  and  if  such  4'stafidfl 
could  have  been  assigned  t6  hfer'  ttVSll' 
mother  as  became  her  state  and 'digittty,'SlK 
groupe  would  have  been  complete*. 

*  She  not  long  f^fter  'b«cftine  t1i«  %ifV  of  ihif  here- 
ditarj  prinoe  ofOraopwick  ;  by,  lelioai^bi^M^j^ 
late  anfortanate  Caroline,  mother  •!  TM  um 
Prtacei0t!luiriott0ofir«let.  :*V"f    i  <Jr 
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person  of  the  Kiog^suffoundfldwilb  «!!  Ui4 
iBWgpin  oC  pow«r,  poi»p^  aod  iBaj«alyi  the 
glory  4)ir  the  day  waa  coniuminaled, 

"JQie  Kiw^yr-if  u  thes^  oautmotM  tioi^ 
when  80  preposterous  a  struggle  is  maui*< 
tailed  to  wt  the  serrant  above  hia  lord^  a 
mbjaci  may  venture  to  awert  the  rights  of 
liissovcreigD,-^the  Kivg  is  the  source  of  all 
the  tjtjles  and  honoun  which  passed  in 
faiade'be^Mre-him ;  the  distributoc  of  all  the 
#C6s  exec€i|3ed  under  him;  the  master* 
gpni^:  of  every  civil  and  military  movet 
««Qt;,and  all  the^  powev  and  prarogar 
tives  are  constitutionally  vested  in  him,  thai 
he^  and  he  aione^  the  parliament  not  sitting, 
might  he  the  gtiaidian  of  the  community.    - 

By  the  kin^tket-arau,  heralds^  puisuU 
vants  ^«9  whose  very  business  is  parade, 
and  whose  habito  are  deolacatovy  of  theif 
affio^  the  whole  procession  was  to  have 
been  methodized,  arranged,  and  conducted, 
wder  thftJ^aii  Marshal,  as  commander-in- 
chief;  and  £aff  thia  purpose,  it  may  be  pie* 
somed,  th^  wece  interspeied  thfough  the 
whole, 

.  Was^  theiefoie,  this  vastcombinatian  of 
&nns,>erdei9,  and  dignities,  to  be  considered 
^ameie  ceremonisd?  I  again  repeat  it, 
the  very  pomp  of  the  show  would  have  been 
wosth.the  ^rioeity  of  the  crowds  who  came 
tQ  be  speci^ton  of  it. 

BmI  they  must  have  little  knowledge, 
io4ee4»  who  take  the  shell  for  the  kernel! 
It  is  tfuey  the.  king  is  virtually  bound  to  hie 
people,  and  the  people  to  tlieir  king,  the 
laefnept  h9  ei^^eie  on  the  kingly  office.  But 
tb^  iecipi:ocail  duties  of  the  governor  and 
the  goverped  are  not  to  lest  on  implication 
only :  on  the  cootraiy,  the  covenant  be- 
tween them  is,  by  a  positive  law,  to  be  re- 
newed on  the  one  hand,  and  assented  to  on 
the  other.  At  the  time  of  the  coronation, 
this  great  interchange  of  fealties  is  to  be 
e^licHly  and  ibrmally  made.  The  king 
is  personally  presented  to  his  people ;  they 
are  on  the  .ptner  band  asked,  whether  they 
aie  willing  to  be  his  subjects ;  and  he  is 
not  frowned  till  their  assent  has  been  speci- 
fied by  their  acclamations.  He  then  takes 
the  great  oath  to  discharge  his  sublime  office 
according  to  law,  justice,  and  mercy ;  and 
also  to  conform  to  the  other  conditions  pie* 
secibed  1]^  the  constitution ;  and  having  so 
doQf^  ,he  receives  in  his  royal  state  the 
homage  of  the  peers,  which,  till  then,  can- 
opt  be  li^gfilly  exacted. 


KISSIOHAEY   COMHUNICATIONS. 

The  ^ety  of  the  friends  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  have  lost  no  tine  in  carrying  into 


eiart  ike  leseliition  adnpled  hy  tbeM  «t 
their  anniversary,  Kspeeting  an  iettilutioft 
for  the  reception  of  converted  Hebrsvrs; 
wherein  they  might  be  taught  oieftil  trades^ 
ift  a  manner  similar  to  that  piaetised  at  the 
institution  at  Gamden-town,  which  is  open 
to  inquiring  Hebrews  only.  See  Iflsperial 
Magazine  for  June,  p.  277. 

A  committee  was  immediately  Mected ; 
who  examined  such  vacant  houses  as  ap* 
pcared  ebgible;  com  pared  the  terms  Oft 
which  each  was  ofTered ;  and,  out  of  tfasse^ 
selected  one,  situate  No.  10,  Durham*- 
place  East,  Hackney.road.  This  hooa^ 
entered  upon  at  Midsummer  last,  has  been 
furnished  and  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
the  institution,  with  all  convenient  speed* 
Behind  it,  and  immediately  contigaoos,  aa 
ample  ganien,  and  extoisive  conveniences, 
at  once  give  sufficient  room^  and  constitute 
a  fine,  open,  airy  situation  for  the  destitute 
sons  of  faithful  Abraham-^-the  friend  oC 
God ;  who,  converted  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesos  Christy  long^  lo 
attain  some  useful  trade,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  they  may  be  enabled,  on  fitting 
these  premises,  to  provide  things  lionest  in 
the  sight  of  all  men. 

The  severe  illness  and  lamented  death  of 
the  Her.  C.  S.  Hawticy,  A.M.,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  this  society,  the  latter  of  wfaioll 
took  place  on  Sunday  morning,  July  17,  de^ 
ranged,  at  the  moment,  the  phms,  and^ 
during  a  short  period,  delayed  me  opening 
ef  this  asylum.  But,  with  due  icsignatiOD 
to  the  inscmtable  providences  of  Jehovabf 
the  opening  of  **The  Operative  Jewish 
Convert*s  Institotion,''  for  thns  it  is  deno^ 
minated,  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  14th 
of  July. 

The  Bev*  J.  C.  Beichaidt,  who  wes 
unanimously  elected  superintendent  of  this 
instimiioD,  and  who  resides  on  the  pre* 
aiises,  ofered  up,  on  this  occasioB,  fomnt 
prayers,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  invoking 
the  blessings  of  God  upon  all  the  pnomoten 
of  this  undertaking,  its  officers,  its  preasnC 
and  foture  inmates,  upon  Israel,  scattered 
over  all  the  earth,  and  the  Israel  of  God  in 
every  nation  imder  heaven,  and  apeo  all 


Five  of  the  sons  of  Abtaban  have  heem 
admitted  into  this  institution,  who  ha/ve- 
been  sometioM  baptized  into  His  church, 
and  profess  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ } 
for  these,  and  others  who  may  faeeeafter  be 
admitied,  an  able  master  has  been  pco* 
vided,  to  teach  the  ait  of  shoemaking ;  and 
this,  for  the  present,  is  the  only  trade  prao* 
tised  or  taught. 

TbehoiBeofmeK^ietfaiis  opeoed;  »^ 
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frieiidt  iiiwttlKf  «M  wtMNiM;  aad^  */nlk 
truth  mid  hchneu  for  their  motto,  ivhlk 
they  li^xMP  at  coee  to  tenoh  the  dewsend- 
ants  ofAJbffaham  the  reUgion  of  Jenis  of 
Nazareth— Ifae  great  pnmhat  anoooaoed  by 
Moees — the  Christ  of  uod,  according  to 
His  goapdy— and  also  a  trade  whereby  they 
may  hereafter  live  honesdy  among  men, 
they  cry,  ''Who  is  on  the  Lord's  tide, 
who?"  and  individually  say  to  their  fellow 
Christians^  ''Is  thine  beak  right,  as  my 
heart  is  with  Ihy  heart?  If  it  be^  give  me 
thine  hand.''  "Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with 
the  house  of  Judah;  not  according  to  the 
covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathen,  in 
the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand,  to 
bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Bgypt: 
(which  My  covenant  they  brake,  although 
I  was  an  husband  unto  them,  satth  the 
Lord :)  but  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that 
I  will  make  with  the  ho«e  of  Israel :  After 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  My 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in 
their  hearts;  and  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  My  people.  And  they  shall 
leach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour, 
and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know 
the  Lord  t  for  they  shall  all  know  Me,  from 
the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them, 
saith  the  Lord:  for  I  will  forgive  their 
iniquitv,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no 
mow* 

On  Sunday,  August  14, 1  witnessed  the 
baptism  of  another  son  of  Abraham,  at 
Somers'  Chapel,  by  the  Rev.  T.  I.  Judkin, 
M.A.,  previous  to  the  morning  service 
therein.  The  Hebrew  youth,  who  then 
publicly  professed  his  faith  in  the  great 
Redeemer,  has  been  for  some  tune,  and 
now  is,  an  inmate  of  the  Hebrew  institu- 
tion, Camden-town :  and  having  rendered 
himself  useful,  by  an  upright  and  correct 
discharge  of  the  office  of  accountant  there- 
in, is  much  respected.  "He  had  many 
struggles  .with  the  enemy  of  souls,  ere  his 
faith  became  fixed,  as  to  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ:  but  before  the  hallowing 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  his  unbelief 
gradually  melted  away ;  and,  previous  to 
his  taptism,  he  expreaed  himself  in  terms 
which  left  no  doubt  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  witnessed  his  initiation  into  the 
Christia&chiirohi,  that  Christ  was  formed  in 
him,  the  hope  of  gloiy. 

Ihis  cfxrr^tt,  in  addition  to  his  Jewish 
names,  received  the  christian  name  of 
James.  The  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Jamas,  being  the  Ismod  for  the  day,  was 
read  and  commented  upon,  at  the  Hebrew 
institution,  Camded-town^  on.  tjot  Friday 


eviiMg  pievionMo  hiiibapliH%  dhnngrAe 
weekly  service,  held  on  tboae  •dvaniBgs 
there  4>ik  the  begiimiogt  Of  Ifae  aMAent 
Sabbath)  and  the  impreisiisii  lopoft'thii 
miads  of  all  present  was  most  sctoHiii  ead 
afieeling. 

la  <wier  to  prcaout  bd  cibetade  to  te 
iDcpiinng  Jew,  on  his  eDtnu)oe<'iiitoilfae 
Hefaiew  iwtitution,  the  Jisvrish  aaS>bsih^M 
been,  from  the  firat,  kept  by  the  'inmatai^ 
as  well  as  the  Christin  ad>bathi-r  pnd, 
therefore,  ihe  6upeniitendent}«aMas.<hehcil 
to  be  rung,  in  osder  to  «idl  th#  «hal^4e 
attend  aw^mn  servioeyaifci  seven  qfclrtJuau 
every  Friday  evening,  as  te  covmHaHe» 
ment  of  that  sahbalh.  Afterprayei)  ft» 
tioDS  of  the  nmlBB»'9t  prapiwl»«ie  mfff^ 
chanted  in  me  Hebrew  Ini^igt  ;  solaiBa 
player  is  then  'offered  op  t»  Jeherah ;  aaA 
the  lessons  for  the  day  as«  nmi,  tfaiOligh*. 
out,  in  Older.  £«ery  nan  having-a'faftle 
befose  bins,  iathelsDguagft  whadahe  at£ 
derstandS)  (for  several  of  tht  iniwirr  wn 
foBeignen,  and  do  not  vmisaabad  ihs 
Enghih  l8BguBge,)tiie  sopetimeDdttk^mads 
the  first  verse;  the  pcnon  matiobm^ck 
the  kA»  reads  the  second;  aad  wkfttmi'ia 
avooeasioD,  ontil  it  beeomeftttlie  {mfOB* 
lendent's  tarn  lo  read  i^;ai%*aBd  ttitibtitt 
chapttts  are  ended :  every  maBniaBdiBg^ii 
the  language  «>  which  he  is  iaitcoildfneds 
Comments  are  then  made  open -test  naA» 
iogs;  doabts^  sug^aslad  bytiie  fanaates^iasi 
solved  by  the  teachcB,  and;  Axhorlalisaf 
are  delivered  by  them,*  ansin^  o«^  elf  the 
subjects  treated  upon ;  and  translations  are 
verbally  made  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand English.  SingNiy4heD  reoommenoes, 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  the  service  is 
concluded  vrith  soteinn  prayer. 

•  WW.  C6ft>4ttL. 

King  Square,  Jv§u$t  17, 1831.        t 

CEL£STIAI<  PHSMOXSiriU — SSFT.  1831. 

The  Sun  enters  the  equinoctkil  sign'  libra 
on  the  23d,  at  46  minutes  past  7  in  the 
evening,  when  tiie  Autumnal  quarter  com- 
mences, and  the  days  and  nights  are  agam 
of  equal  length  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
His  semi-diameter  on  the  1st  is  iS  misutes 
53  seconds  and  a  tenth,  and  on- the  251ft,  15 
minutes  59  seconds  and  3  tenths. 

The  moon  is  new  on  the  6(!h,  at  33.'  mi- 
nutes past  8  in  the  morning;  she  eateis 
her  first  quarter  on  the  14th^  at  '4^  n^Kutes 
past  4  in  the  momiDg;  is  foil  oa^'{2tst, 
at  55  minutes  past  9  in  the  evening;' and 
enters  her  last  quarter  on  the  28th,  at  28 
minutes  past  4  in  the  afternoon.  On  die 
11th,  at  14  minutes  30  secobda  past  8  in 
tlie  evemBg-,-  she  is 'in 'eofi)tHie(iott  Wfth  7 
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Kevibw.— Wc  Eii^M-e  Works  of  the  Hev.  n»stei'-p»««   of    the    aolfioi's   s|)!endid 

Eo5erf  Ha//,  A.  Af.  loi^A  a  iMef  Me^  ^""^J^  ,!*??^^    ™®^^   energies. 

moir  of  kis  Life,  mid  a  Critical  Esti.  Throughout  all  his  diseoarses,  charges,  and 

mate  of  Ins  Character  wid  Writings.  ««^"»"  ^^^l  the  vigorous  working  of  Ae 

PuUUked  under  the  Superintendence  of  ?*««  V^"^^^^  intellect  is  pitocptible ;  but 

OHMms  Gregory,  LL.  D.  R  E.  A.S.  'J\  those  we  have  named,  the  expansion  of 

i            Sfc,    Vol.  L    Sehnons,    Charge^   and  ^"^  ™»°^>  t^«  accuracy  of  his  discnmina. 

Circ^dar  Letters,  8w.  pp.  524.  Bold^  ^'?±  ^^  ^o^ttXi^  of  his  reawnings, 

vmth  and  Ball.  XoiMton;  1831.  f^,  ^^  "^  0°®  contmued  blaie  of  unsul- 
lied lustre. 

^        That  Robert  Hall  was  one  of  the  brightest  We  well  remembto  when  ^  Modem  Infi.' 

L         luminaries  of  his  age,  no  person  acquainted  deli^,  considered  with  respect  to  ks  Influ-* 

with  his  character,  talents,  and  writings,  enoe  oa  Society,''  first  made  its  aj^peaiance, 

'3        can  for  a  moment  doubt.    To  the  body  of  that  a  veiy  powerful  sensation  was  excited 

K        Christians  with  whom  he  more  immediately  among  various  classes  of  neadeiB.     The 

associated,  he  was  a  distinguished  honour ;  friends  of  infidelity  stood  aghast,  on  be- 

t        to  the  christian  name,  he  was  a  splendid  holding   their    dagon  tumbled   from    his 

^        ornament ;  and  to  the  church  at  large,  he  throne ;  while  its  foes  rejoiced  with  no  mo« 

I        has  imparted  a  lustre  which  the  lapse  of  derate  share  of  exultation,  at  the  triumphs 

\         centuries  will  not  be  able  to  tarnish.  which  this  production'  had  achieved. 

During  Mr.  HalFs  life,  his  publications  The  £bUowibg  brief  extracts  can  hardly 

were  not  numerous ;  but  the  mtrinsic  ex-  fail  to  place  tki»  masterly  performance  in 

'         ceUence  of  those  which  he  could  be  induced  an  auspicious  light. 

to  lay  before  the  world,  caused  among  his       «,--         ...       ,.^m.       .^ i^..*. 

0.    \                            ^  ^L  *  *!.             ®      ..  '* Tbe sceptical,  or  liY«lfffloiit  ffyrtem;  irabverttr 

:>        mends  a  sincere  regret  that  they  were  not  the  whol«  fonndation  of  morals,   it  may  be  as- 

more  diversified  and  more  extended.     No  aamcfd  aa  a  maxim*  that  na  pertoa  can  be  reqaired 

.        yOiciUtions  could,  however,  induce  bim  to  ^^,  'S^^^^^  J^ilhl Jti^^T  4JSid  "n  «' 

.          depart  from  his  Constltutiona!  modesty,  and  lation  to  the  whole  duration  of  bU  being.    It  h 

at  his  death  a  general  opinion  prevailed,.  ?f'«"  ««'  <*"5y '^  'orego  our  own  interest  par- 

.,    ...     ..°        -.,.  *^.  ,.      I J        T  <M//y,  to  sacri&ee  a  smaller  pleasure  for  the  saice 

«iat  tne  emanations  Ot  niS  nchly  stored  ana  of  a  greater,  to  incur  a  present  evil  fn  purwrit  of 

gijrantic    mind    would    cease    for    ever  to  »  distant  good  of  more  consequence,    in  a  word,! 

'           !li7,».;..»*^  ♦u^  k<»»;e*vk<.M^  r^^  «>k;rtK  K^  to  arbitrate  among  interfering  claims  of  incU- 

^,          illuminate  the  hemisphere  from  which  be  ^^n^  ,,  jhe  moral  arithmetic  of  human  life. 

had  t!^n  a  final  departure.  But  to  risk  the  happiness  of  the  whole  duration 

*            We  find,  however,  from  a  prospectus  "^Ij^^  *»''"?  I"  ^P^y.^'V^  whatever  were  it  pes- 

ii     J            "w"«i^«,    taviu  »   yA^^^^^    »  sfble,  would   be  foolish;    because   the   sacrifice 

prefixed    to   this  volume,  that,  from  raa>-  moat,  by  the  nature  of  it.  be  so  great  as  to  pre* 

'"'         nuscripts  which  he  has  left,  letters  written  «!;,<*•**»«  possibility  of  compensation. 

to  his  friends,  and  discourses  which  have  u  W  ^niy^ilw  Tf^rewSUJ^S^'^^i^eM^^^ 

t,          been  taken   down  fivm  his  lips,  together  practice  or  virtue  fails  to  promise  the  greatest 

with  ft   tn<»mrkir  nf  liw   IJfp     anrl  a  rritirjit  ■"*"  **^  present  good,  cases  which  often  occur  In 

wim  a  memoir  ot  bis  ate,  ana  a  cnucai  ^.^^^j-jy  "^^^  ^^»^  ^^^^^  ,„  appearance,  every 

estimate  of  his  character  and  writings,  sis  motive  to  virtuous  conduct  is  superseded  ;  a  de- 

octavo  volumes  maybe  expected.    These  '*'?'''" ^^'•'^•'ii*«j*2i"*'*  ^151.?^ '*l**^"t? • 

J,   ^      ''            •     ^u     r  11      •  i^nd  should  the  path  of  virtue,  in  addition  to  thlsy 

are  announced  to  appear  in  the  tollowing  i^  ©betrueted  by  dfsgraee   torment,  or  death,  to' 

order,  Vol.  I.  Sermons,  Charges,  and  Cir-  perseveee  would    be    madnecrs  and   foHy,  and  a 

cular  Lette«.  II.  Tr^ts  on  Terms  of  Com-  S:i?%^^!;;, ."'^UiV^'^p.rwng  iL  ™£f 

inimion,  and  John  S  Baptism.     III.  Tracts  berlesv  instances  at  war  with  self-preservatfon. 

^         chiefly  political.     IV.  Keviews  and  mis-  5JJ*,J5"'  **'  ought,  t*  become  t  flsed  habit  of 

cellaneous  pieces.     V.  Sermons  from  the  ••The  system  of  inMrtity  it  not  only  fneapaWer 

'           author's  own   manuscripts,  with  a  selection  of  imnlng  virtue  for  great  aad  trying  ocearfooa, 

taken   while    they   were    preached:    with  «» a  moral  sense,  to  benevolence   and  synpathv; 

memoirs  of  the  life  of  die  author,  and  '^"L^iLJ^i;'"*'!!  *I25,*Ju^'!  i^^^ 

...           ,.               .           '        .  overcome.     In   vain  will  they  expatiate  on  MM 

a   review    ot    his    wntings*       An    accurate  tranquillity  and  pleasure  attendant  en  a  vivtuoiM* 

portrait  of  Mr.  Hall   is  also  promised  to  oourse  :  for  though  you  rjay  remlml  the  ofGradcv, 

tkt»>r>^T^^n,  «««  «r  tk^-  „^i..*v«fo  that  in  disregarding  tbcas  he  has-  violated  hie  aa- 

accompany  one  of  these  volumes.  ^^^  .n^  th.t  a  conduct  eoneistent  with  them  \w 

Among  the  discourses  which  this  first  productive  of  much  internal  satlsfaoiion ;  yet- if 

'         volume  obtains,  are  iDcluded  Mr.  Hall's  ^^:,V'lii^:*,X*'^t^Jl:.'''t"^'^ii^. 

I           celebrated  sermon  on    **the  Influence'  of  more,  and  that  every  man  must  choose  his  own 

Modem     Infidelity;"     "   Reflections     Od  pleasures,  the  arjrawent  is  at  an  end. 

War ;"  and  a  discourse  on  "  the  Death  of  „ue^o1Iirf 'afford  rpi'pa"te*iid"pTSring*2iJt"i5S 

her   Royal    Highness    die   Princess    Char-  whlcn  can  aerer  ba  nejrlected,  withont  renouncing 

lotte.''      We  selppt  tiiese  bv  name  from  «»»  ffh*'acter  of  a  rational  creature :  bat  taslaa 

^L       -L-  .            .                    ?.     .  and  relishes  are  not  to  be  prescribed. 

Others  wHlch  ave  less  generally  knowiv  as  "A  laative  in  wbieh  the  reasoD  of  n«a  than 
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mitlMt,^  enforatai  ^«  v*^otlot  of  vlrto*  •(  «il 
tloies  %nd'  Matons,  enter*  Into  the  very  essence 
or  moral  obllgttion.  Modem  InfldelUy  Bitpplies 
no  enefa  notive :  it  !•  therefore  eetentially  and 
infallllily  »  •yitem  of  eoervfttioot  turpitode» 
«iid  Ttee. 

**Ttait  diMm  in  the  eonttraetlon  of  mortis  ean 
•oly  be  ioupUed  by  the  lirn  belief  of  a  revardlof 
and  avenging  I>eUy,  who  binds  duty  and  bapui- 
uets,  though  they  may  leem  distant,  in  an  Indft- 
■oiiiblo  chain  t  without  which,  whatever  aetamee 
the  name  of  virtue,  is  not  a  principle,  but  a  feel- 
ing; not  a  determinate  role,  but  a  fluctuating 
expedient,  varying  with  the  tastes  of  Uidivldualt, 
MM  changing  with  the  ecenee  of  life.— p.  2i. 

tn  a  strain  corresponding  with  that  of 
the '  preceding  passages,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  the  ena  of  his  discourse.  In  ar- 
gument he  never  languishes,  in  language 
he  never  becomes  inelegant.  Throughout 
nearly  eighty  pages,  he  pursues  infidelity  in 
ail  its  windings,  paradoxes,  and  retreats, 
assailing  its  principles  in  various  forms, 
exposing  the  specious  sophisms  by  which 
it'imposes  on  mankind,  and  demonstrating 
its  utter  insufficiency  to  erect  the  standard 
of  virtue,  or  to  teach  its  votaries  the  nature 
and  extent  of  moral  obligation.  A  perusal 
of  this  admirable  composition  will  fully  jus- 
tiiy  these  laudatory  observations. 

From  Mr.  Hall's  discourse  on  the  Death 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  it  was  our  in- 
tention to  have  taken  several  quotations; 
but  other  claims  admonish  us  that  we  must 
be  content  with  his  pathetic  introduction  to 
that  melancholy  event.  Having  eloquently 
adverted  to  the  false  confidence  which 
worldly  greatnessr  and  exalted  station  are 
calculated  to  inspire,  he  appeals,  for  a  proof 
of  the  instability  and  insecurity  attached  to 
every  thing  here  below,  to  the  unexpected 
death  of  the  Princess,  which  at  that  mo- 
ment had  drawn  forth  a  nation's  tears. 

**  Let  them  turn  their  eyes  then  for  a  moment, 
to  this  Illustrious  Prf neess  ;  who,  while  she  lived, 
concentred  In  herself  whatever  distlngnisbes  the 
Ucher  orders  of  society,  and  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  addressing  them  from  the  tomb. 

"  Bom  to  inherit  the  most  Illustrious  monarchy 
in  the*  world,  and  united  to  the  object  of  ber 
choice,  whose  virtues  amply  Justified  her  |ir»> 
ference,  she  enjoyed  (what  is  not  always  the  pri- 
vilege of  rank)  the  highest  eonnablal  felicity,  and 
liad  the  prospect  of  combining  all  the  tranquil 
enjoyments  of  private  life  with  the  splendour  of 
a  royal  station.  Placed  on  the  summit  of  society, 
to  ber  every  eye  was  turned,  in  her  every  hope 
was  centred,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  complete 
her  felicitT,  except  perpetuity.  To  a  grandeur 
of  mind  euited  to  her  royal  birth  and  lofty  desti- 
nation, she  Joined  an  exquisite  teste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  tne  charms  of  retirement ; 
where,  far  from  the  gaxe  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  frivolous  agitations  of  fashionable  Hfr,  she 
employed  ber  hours  in  visiting,  with  ber  distin- 
f  uished  consort,  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in  im- 
proving her  virtues,  in  perfecting  her  reason,  and 
acquiring  the  Icnowledge  best  adapted  to  qualify 
her  for  the  possession  of  power  and  the  cares  of 
empire.  One  thing  only  was  wanting  to  render 
our  eaSisfaction  complete,  in  the  proepect  of  the 
aocesslon  of  such  a  princess :  It  was,  that  sbff 
might  become  the  living  mother  of  children. 

*<Tlk«  leng-wiahed-for  moment  at  length   ar^- 


rived :  hot,  alae  I  the  ev«M  anttcAvaied  «irith  soeb 
eagerness  wlU  fomi  the  most  melaaetaoly  put  of 
fMir  bUtory."— p.  337. 

These  prefatory  observation*  are  calcu. 
lated  to  awaken  more  than  ordinary  ex- 
pectations.     Nor  are  they  awakened  io 
vain.    TliroughoQt  the  subsequent  parts  of 
the  discourse  they  are  fully  gratified.    The 
dignity  of  the  preacher's  language,  and  the 
elevation  of  his  thoughts,  keep  pace  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  ;  incessantly 
chaining  the  attention  of  his  bearers,  and 
allowing  them  no  time  to  diminish  the 
grandeur  of   his    subject,    by  wandering 
into  the  doubtful  regions  of   speculative 
anticipation. 

The  last  discourse  which  this  volume 
contains,  has  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  of  Chrbt,  in  which  the 
innocent  is  considered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  guilty.  This  doctrine  has  long  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  wise  of  this  world, 
and  the  source  of  a  favourite  objection  with 
infidelity.  The  following  will  show  the 
strength  and  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hall 
argues  on  this  very  momentous  subject. 

'*  That  the  voluntary  substitution  of  an  innocent 
person  In  the  stead  of  the  guilty,  may  be  capable 
of  answering  the  ends  of  Justice,  nothing  seens 
more  necessary,  than  that  the  substitute  sbonid 
be  of  equal  consideration,  at  least,  to  the  party  fn 
whose  behalf  he  Interposes.  The  iotereeca  snerU 
flced  by  the  suffering  party,  should  not  be  of  less 
cost  and  valne  than  those  which  are  secured  by 
each  a  procedure. 

"  But  the  aggregate  value  of  thoee  interests 
must  be  supposed  to  be  in  some  proportion  to  tlie 
rank  and  dignity  of  the  party  to  which  tbey  be- 
long.  As  a  sacrifice  to  Justice,  the  life  of  a  peasant 
must,  on  this  principle,  be  deemed  a  most  inade* 
quate  substitute  for  tbat  of  a  personage  of  the 
highest  order.  We  would  consider  tbe  requisitioae 
of  Justice  eluded,  rather  than  satisfied,  by  such  a 
commutation.  It  Is  on  this  ground,  that  St.  Paal 
declares  it  to  be  impouible  jfer  the  Hood  ^  AnUi 
and  ^  goalM  to  take  away  tina ;  the  intrinsic 
meanness  of  the  brute  creation  being  Bueh,that  a 
victim  taken  from  thence  could  be  of  no  considera- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  offended  justice.  They  were 
qualified  to  exhibit,  as  he  reminds  ne, «  vvmess- 
hranc*  t^  tin  every  year,  but  are  utterly  unequal 
to  the  expiation  of  its  guilt.  In  this  view,  the 
redemption  of  the  human  race  seemed  to  t>e  hope- 
less ;  and  their  escape  from  merited  destruction,  on 
any  principles  connected  with  law  and  justice, 
absolutely  impossible.    For  where  could  an  ade- 

Jnate  substitute  be  found  ?  Where,  among  the 
esceudants  of  Adam,  partakers  of  flesh  zui^ 
blood,  could  on*  be  selected,  of  such  pre-eminent 
dignity  and  worth,  that  hi*  oblation  of  him!>plf 
shoulo  be  deemed  a  fit  and  proper  equivalent  to  the 
whole  race  of  man  ?  to  say  nothing  of  the  impos- 
flblllty  of  finding  there  a  spotless  victim  (and  ne 
other  could  be  accepted.)  Who  is  there  that  ever 
possessed  that  prodigious  superiority  in  all  tbe 
qualities  which  aggrandise  their  possessor, to  every 
ether  member  of  the  human  family,  which  shnll 
entitle  him  to  be  the  representative,  either  in  artion 
or  in  suffering,  of  the  whole  human  race  ?  In  order 
to  l>e  capable  of  becoming  a  victim,  he  must  be 
invested  with  a  frail  and  mortal  naiare  ;  but  Xltt 
possesBion  of  such  a  nature  reduces  him  to  that 
eauality  with  his  brethren,  that  joint  partidpatiirfi 
of  meanness  and  infirmity,  which  totally  dieoualiiee 
him  for  becoming  a  substitute.  Here  adileouua 
presents  itself,  from  which  there  seems  no  possi- 
bility of  eeeape.    II  a  man  i»  left  to  eno>viuter  tbt 
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jtt4{oi4  ^«0m^^  111*  tMitfuM,  bUk  rufaiiA  teiltA 
and  iueviUble.  If  he  U  redeein«4  by  »  subsUtate, 
tbat  soDBtitute  must  possess  contradictory  attri- 
butes, a  combination  of  qualities  not  to  be  found 
wltbin  the  compass  of  liuroan  nature.  He  mast  be 
frail  apd  mOrtal»or  be  cannot  die  a  sacrifice;  he 
must  possess  ineffable  dignity,  or  he  cannot  merit' 
as  a  substitute. 

"Sucb  were  the  apparently  insurmountable 
dif&fulties  wiiich  obstructed  the  salvation  of  man 
by  any  methods  worthy  of  the  ditine  character ; 
such  the  darkneu  and  perplexity  which  inTolvad 
hts  prospects,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  the. 
highest  created  intelligence  would  not  have  been 
equal  to  the  solution  of  the  question.  How  thail 
man  bejitst  with  God  T 

'*  The  mi/sterp  hid  from  ages  and  ffenerations, 
the  mystery  of  Christ  crucified  dispels  the  ob- 
scurity, and  presents,  in  the  person  of  the  Re* 
deeraer,  all  the  qualifications  which  human  con- 
ception can  emtwdy,  as  contributing  to  the  perfect 
character  of  a  substitute.  By  his  participation  of 
fiesh  and  hleod,  lie  becomes  susceptible  of  suffering, 
and  possesses  within  himself  the  materials  of  a 
sacrifice.  By  its  personal  union  with  the  eternal 
Word,  the  sufferings  sustained  in  a  nature  thus 
assumed,  acquired  an  infinite  value,  so  as  to  be 
justly  deemed  more  than  equivalent  to  the  penalty 
originally  denounced. 

'*  His  assumption  of  the  human  nature,  made  hitf 
oblation  of  himself  jMW#i6i^;  his  possession  of  the 
divine  rendered  it  efficient :  and  thus,  wealcness 
and  power,  the  Imperfections  incident  to  a  frail 
and  mortal  creature,  and  the  exemption  from 
these ;  the  attributes  of  time,  and  those  of  eternity ; 
the  elements  of  being  the  most  opposite,  and  de* 
dueed  from  opposite  world—sequally  combined  to 
give  efficacy  to  bis  character  as  the  Redeemer, 
and  validity  to  bis  sacrifice.  They  constitute  a 
person  who  has  no  counterpart  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  who  may  be  most  justly  denominated 
Wondeirfvi^  oomposcd  of  parts  and  features  whicb 
(however  they  may  subsist  elsewhere  in  a  state  of 
separation)  the  combination  and  union  nothing 
short  of  infinite  wisdom  coald  have  conceived,  or 
infinite  power  effected.  The  mysterious  constitu- 
tion of  the  person  of  Christ,  tne  stupendous  linlc 
which  unites  God  and  man,  and  heaven  and  earth  ; 
that  mystic  ladder,  on  which  the  angels  of  God 
ascended  and  descended,  "whose  foot  is  on  a  level 
with  the  dust,  and  whose  summit  penetrates  the 
inmost  recesses  of  an  unapproachable  splendour, 
will  be  we  have  reason  to  believe,  through  eternity, 
the  object  of  profound  contemplation  and  adoring 
wonder."— p.  610. 

These  extracts  cannot  fail  to  place  this 
volume  in  a  light,  at  once  gratifying  to  the 
reader,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  author's 
talents  and  piety.  As  the  first  link  in  :the 
series,  it  will  raise  the  barometer  of  expec- 
tation, and  impose  upon  the  editor  the 
arduous  task  of  indefatigable  industry  and 
Moremittbg  care,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
lifient  from  defeating  the  hopes  he  has  thus 
^eady  excited. 


Keview. — Ecclesiastical  Histon/,  in  a 
Course  of  Lectures^  delivered  at  Foun-* 
der*8  Hall,  London,  By  William  Jones ^ 
M.A.  VoL.LQvo,  pp,556.  Holds'* 
worthy  London.    1831. 

To  what  number  these  lectures  will  be  ex* 
tended,  and  to  how  many  volumes  the 
whole  when  completed  will  amount,  the 
author  has  not  informed  us.  This  we  con- 
ceive to  be  a  piece  of  bad  policy^  evenr 


ilMHigly itmjBSy  seem  to  teiiiribT<he»  poWtt^s 

with  an  opportunity  of  ptoceeding  WftK  th^ 
workyor  oldisooDtinuingit^  as  cireumstances^ 
mny  djelate,  without  sobjecting  him(  tofhe^ 
charge  of  having  violated  bis  word  m  bcok^ii 
bis  faith  •  with  the  public.  Perhaps^  eighteen 
out  of  every  twenty  of  all  who  wish  to'p^i;-, 
chase  such  a  work  as  this,  would  ^rst  desaxa 
to  know  its  probable  extent,*  thte  trmes  Whfeifr 
the  parts  and  volumes  may  be  expected  ta 
appear,  a>nd  the  aggregate  timoantiof'  m» 
pense.  Unless  these  points  can  be  s^s- 
^torily  ascertained,  prudence  will  dictate. 
to  persons  of  limited  incomes,  not  to  com- 
mence an  undertaking  which  it  may.be 
doubtful  if  they  will  ever  be  able  to  com^ 

Slete.  No  purchaser  would  ever  wish  ta 
irow  himself  upon  the  mercy  o£  eithei^ 
author  or  bookseller ;  and  such  a  surrender 
no  one  has  any  reasonable  right  to  expect.  . 

Ecclesiastical  history  is  an  extensive  field^ 
to  which  scarcely  any  boundaries  can  be- 
assigned ;  and  he  who  enters  this  fertile  en* 
closure,  will  soon  discover  himself  to  be 
surrounded  by  materials  that  are  almost  i|i- 
exhaustible.  The  business,  therefore^  pi 
him  who  would  turn  his  time  and  oppor- 
tunity in  this  prolific  region  to  good  ao^ 
count,  is,  to  examine  with  care  the  various^ 
subjects  which  court  his  attention,  and,  by> 
comparing  them  with  others,  to  make  sucb< 
selections  from  the  general  mass,  as  may- 
appear  most  congenial  with  the  unyielding 
character  of  historical  truth. 

Guided  by  this  principle,  Mr.  Jones  h^ 
prosecuted  his  inquiries  with  unremitting 
diligence,  and,  returning  from  the  thickets 
in  which  *'  weeds  and  flowers  promiscuous 
shoot,*'  with  the  fruits  of  his  researches,  the 
public  are  invited  in  this  volume  to  enjoy 
the  repast.  To  any  large  proportion  of 
original  matter,  he  makes  no  pretensions* 
Nor  is  this  to  be  expected  :  the  ground  has 
been  too  frequently  trodden,  to  admit  of 
novelty  in  the  leading  historical  facts.  It  is 
only  in  arrangement  and  combination,  in 
elucidation  of  occurrences,  and  in  delinea-. 
tion  of  character,  that  any  thing  new  appears*' 
In  these  we  behold  the  author  to  considera- 
ble advantage.  To  the  manner  in  which. 
he  recals  departed  ages  to  our  recollection,: 
he  has  imparted  a  degree  of  vividness^. 
which  renders  his  lectures  as  entertaining^  ^ 
as  the  fects  recorded  in  them  are  intrinsic-, 
cally  interesting. 

To  the  works  of  preceding  writers^  Mr; 
Jones  has  had  recourse ;  at  times  embody-, 
iog  in  his  own  language  the  sentiments- 
which  they  have  delivered,  and  occasionally, 
enriching  his  ovna  pages  with  ample  quota** 
tions  from  theirs.  In  the  adoption  of  this 
method^  he  has  not,  howevec,  ittoounced 
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MS  own  rndtpendeBC^  for  he  nral J  finis  to>  wthroiM,    Th»  cduit  lefemers  imp  sns- 

animadvert  with  freedom  evea  on  our  raoal  pected  by  the  Puritans  of  too  near  an  ap- 

oelebiated  histoiiaiis,  whenerer  he  conceive*  proBunMition  to  the  chnneh  of  Rohm  ;  wii^ 

their  statements  to  ha  esioneoiis;  not  doen  the  Paritaos^  on  the  contraxy,  were  charged 

he  neglect  to  rectify  dkeit  ssistake^  when  with  factioa^  fanaticism,  and  disobedience 

they  appeal  t»  sachbe  given  efleds  to  im*  to  the  constituted  authority  of  the  state,  and 

pMoer  and  inadequate  causes.  of  being  influenced   by  a  restless,  spirit 

Throughout  aU  hb  lectMes,  Mr.  Jones*  calculated    to  distopb  the  public    peace« 

defends  Chiiatianity  agamst  the  tnsidieas  at-  These  mntoal  recriminations  were  expressed 

tacks  of  Gibbon,  and  others  of  the  same  in  no  very  conciliating  tenns.     Animosity, 

school ;  and  in  a  varie^  of  evenn^  whidi  acrimony,  and  invective,  were  enKsoed  on. 

thme  wiitefs  attnlwte  to  secondaiy  canses^  der  the  banners  of  bolii  pasties^  each  of 

be  diseovefs  the  finger  of  God,  and  tha  ae-  iriiosa  impogned  the  molivea  of  the  other, 

oomplishment  of  pfophecy.    The  histoiy  «fi  and  delighted  in  gh^ing  feilurea  of  fiightfnl 

the  early  pagan  persecutions  is  detailed  witk  distortion    to  their   efanractefa.      0£   this 

much  vigoaf ;  and  the  credibility  of  the  wicked  propensi^^,  we  qootn  the  fo^lonnng 

ascred  vmtem  be  has  rendered  particulady  insUiice,  which,  from  a  popular  writer,  in  a 

intersstiiig.    The  character  of  the  ancient  work  reoenl^  published^  entitled,  **Ceai. 

drinds  is  delineated  with  a  powerful  hand  p  mentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles 

and  the  testissony  of  Josephus  and  of  many  the  First,"  Mc.  Vauf^ian  baa  inserted  in  his 

otheis,  to  wbom  we  are  indebted  ibr  records  preface : — 


of  early  fiMts^  ia  given  with  great  perspa.       «  A«ow4ia«taoM  ofmn  Maaiv  mftsn^andii 

gtnitv  Uu«  he  i*  mwelv  tk«  toho  of  •  litMl,  Ui»  Poit" 

^    v.*  .  .      ^^  ...     *  w«rtt  acompouBa  of  tuurbMritm,  iiitol«r«iic*,KDd] 


Uu«  ho  i*  xneselv  tho  toho  of  •  koM,  Uio 

'  woro  A  conpouBcl  of  tuurbMritni*  intolwoncOf  »m»  uaw- 

Of  the  dioich  of  Rome,  Mr.  Jones  tracen  o«m,  and  animated  by  a  relendesa  nwDgftlty  ^gaiaa 

th«  origiD  and  degeaefaejr  with  nmcb  fid«.  ^,^JSSLtrii''^ir'Sif^''^-^Si 

%;aadtlie  faciB»hich  he adduoM  ia «».  t^'>,'i-i^SSj:ii STJT^^JS^'Z 

port  of  the  latter,  stand  unparaikled'  m  the  marvallouik  and  the  fitteit  aabject  ia  Um  wwid  fcf 

amadftd  caUlogue  of  ecclesiastical  enormia  2iiStmXbie."tl»<?  dier"^g  fi  ?Sj^^I^f 

ties.    These  brutal  excesses  he  haa  pfaced  eonection.'* 

in  their  pmpec  light ;  and  no  further  ev»-        Statements  liike  the  preeedni«'Re  penM 

dienee  can  he  wanting^  tn  prove,  that  a  com-  can  cordially  believe ;  and  when  h&torical 

bination  of  snch  wretohes^  by  what  name  detail,  suffers  itself  to  be  thua  disteMed  by 

soever  diatiagaished,  cannot  be  the  chucdk  prejudice,  all  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of 

of  Christ.    On  ^m,  and  on  many  othea  its  representations  is  at  once  desttoyod.  To 

topics,,  he  has  done  ample  justice  to  his  know  the  real  character  of  the  parties'who 

subject;  and,  on  the  whole,  produced  a  figured  on  the  great  theatre  of  our  couotiy 

volume  that  may  be  perused  with  advantage  dnring  these  tnoublesorae  and  agitated  tmies, 

by  almost  every  daas  ofreadevs.  all  will  allow  to  be  highly  desirably  aiwL 

so  far  as  Mr.  Vaughan  has  aecomptisbed 

Review. -'Memorial    of    the    Stuart  l^„^"T^L'!fJll'L'!^.l'^ 

Dumsty ;  including  the  Constitutional  */  Pf^Oe  of  the  present  generauon,  and 

and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  *»  ^^^- »_  ^  ^..  u    - 

from  the  Decease  of  E&Jeth  to  the  »„~"g  ^  *«  1"°^?°  P'«"  ^ 

Abdication  of  JcuL  II.    By  Robert  M*!  Vaughan  thus  state*  the  character  of 

Vaughan.    2  Vols.  Qvo.  pp.  523,  550.  '""  «^  "o*"™**  =" 

Holdsworth  and  Ball,  London.     1831.  . "  JViy 'j*?  .if.  "!!J"!Sf.:^  '^^^VJl^S^^II^, 

Thwib  is  M  peciod  ia  EogUsb  Uattny  new  Sj/lSSA^'^Sf  £5? toTS  ^Su  tTJ- 

e^entful  to  the  cause  of  religioa  than  that  ^'.^S.TS^^k^^'r^Sp^.t^t^SLia'^,^ 

which  these  volumes/ embrace.     11  was  an  in  Uiese  dieeu  win  not  be  quite  eetienctorr.    Re  ns 

«ge  of  taiiwtenee,  aimnasitjr^  ani  di«iaie.  T^TiX'!'^  Sy^^SZlVUS  rrSilf?SS 

tude  in  the  state,  and,  of  Sem  eontio^ersr  JfiS^'J'i^SS^^SSi'SSJSiJSS 

and   instability  in  the   church,     it  was  an  the  princii^et  of  freedom,  h;  which  fehoee  men  wvte 

nrro  in  whioK  Pnnonv  *nA   tKa  T^jaftrrmafi/m  fsncraHy  animated.    Thatriew  of  rHi«ion  n  ddfec* 

age  in.  which  ropeiy  son  me  Jtewrmanon.  ^^^  aod  fkUe  wUcl^  ^ee  net  make  the  love  MA.the 

contended    for    the    throne   of  supremacy,  veneration  of  man  a  naturel  coueeqoaiice  oCnesmted- 

1    .         I  •  1  •        ^r  1  BMa  to  hia  Maker.**'— FrefMevPcTx 

and  in  vrfaich  we  perceive  the  scale  pro-  ■-•«  —  «—"     '^  "^«" 
pondenriEing  aitemately.  in  hvwa  of  eaehy        To    the    impartiality   by    which    Mr. 

aa  the  views  o6  the  reigning  monarah  eat*  Vaaghan'  .thus  professes  to  be  guided.  He 

tended  their  influeaes  over  his  supple  cour-  seeros^  fhitbitilly  to  have  adhered  in  tHe 

tiers  and  sobmisnve  subjects.  prosecotionof  his  inqninesw    In  the  Pttiv- 

Nor  was  it  with.  Popeiy  and  Reformat  tans,  and  other  sects,  he  has  found  mueh 

tion  alone  that  the  nalaan  was  delusively  to  commend,  and  many  things  to  oenstast 
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Oa  aevwai  mcmans  Aey  evinced  a  2eal 
that  wa«  not  according  to  koowledge,  and 
brought  upon  themflelives,  l^  their  own  in-* 
discnetioD,  oo  small  port  ioa  of  that  pereocut- 
ing  fpiffit  which  dis^guisbad  Uie  age  iti 
«£ieh  they  lived.  The  high  church  party^ 
on  the  oontfiaiy,  were  vindictive  and  intole- 
rant,  ready  od  all  occasions  to  visit  with 
their  vengeance  eFery  one  who  presumed 
to  witfisfcand  their  power,  or  even  to  ques- 
tion their  authority.  Firmness  of  resist* 
aoce  in  the  subjects  of  persecution,  was  to 
them  an  invitation  to  hiaulge  their  ferocity 
of  disposition.  They  appeared,  by  their 
eondoet,  to  know  no  medinm  between  un- 
conditional submission  and  utter  extermina- 
tion; and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  all 
dissenters  became  a  conspicuous  mark,  as 
well  as  an  incessant  prey. 

On  each  side  of  the  picture  thus  drawn, 
the  colouring  is  exceedingly  gloomy,  but 
(hat  of  the  high  church  party  is  tinctured 
with  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  the 
deepest  shades.  With  the  abettors  of 
government,  law  frequently  usurped  the 
place  of  justice,  and  in  too  many  instances 
even  law  itself  was  supplanted  by  power. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  no  person  could 
be  secure ;  even  trial  by  jury  became  a 
solemn  mockery ;  and  of  all  quesdons,  the 
issues  might  be  resolved  into  the  arbitraiy 
decisions  of  the  judges. 

"  The  jadge*  held  their  offiea  'daring  good  Itehft- 
Tiour,'  a  condition  that  could  not  ftul  to  b«  under^ 
Itood ;  «nd  understood,  could  rarely  fail  to  be  pe«v 
aieious.  With  ^ia  eoarae,  which  in  eyery  atata  trial 
was  so  unfaTourable  to  the  true  deoiaioa  of  a  jadm, 
there  were  others  coanectad,  which  were  equally  iu  the 
way  of  obtaining  a  true  verdict  from  a  jury.  In  aueh 
esses,  *  the  sheriff  returned  a  panel,  either  according 
to  expresa  diraedona,  of  which  we  have  proofs,  or  to 
what  he  judged  himself  of  the  erown'a  intention  and 
iBtersst.  If  a  Tordiet  had  gone  againat  the  proaecn- 
tion  in  a  matter  of  moment,  the  jurora  moat  have  laid 
their  aoeouBt  with  aopeariag  before  the  star^cham- 
ber.'lu«A7  if  they  should  escape,  on  humble  retraction, 
with  sharp  words  instead  of  eaorraons  finea.  and  hade- 
finite  impriaonment.  The  control  of  this  arbitrary  tri- 
bunal  bound  down,  and  rendered  impotent,  all  tha 
minor  jurisdictions. -—It  is  also  remarked,  that  tha 
inan  airatg nad  for  treoaon  was  ahooat  certain  to  meet 
•  Timlent  proaacutor,  a  jndga  hardly  distinguiahable 
from  tha  prosaeutor,  except  by  hia  ermine,  and  a  pac- 
nve  pusillanimona  jury. '*<^ Vol.  i.  p.  IS. 

If  we  itum  from  this  despotism  both  in 
church  and  state,  to  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
lostered  by  Puritanical  fanaticism,  the  cen* 
surable  conduct  of  each  party  will  become 
still  more  apparent  :-^ 

*f  Knawstab.  a  puritan,  wrote  a  booh  during  tha 
Mign  of  Eliaabath,  to  expoaa  the  extravagancea  of  a 
wet  founded  by  one  Henry  t^icolas,  and  called 
'The  Fami^  of  LoTa.'  Tliis  work  is  dedicated  to 
we  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  member  of  the  privy  council, 
wbomhe  addresaea  in  the  following  language :— *Witn 
what  care  and  conaeianoe  such  matters  are  to  be  daah 
Withal,  that  which  is  read  in  Deuter.  xiv.  may  suffl- 
eieatly  direct  yow  honour.  Where  it  ia  plainly  da- 
cttr^^  that  if  any  shall  secretly  entice  nnto  a  stranga 
TCiigion  either  friend,  husband,  or  brother,  the  near- 
nt  bofkli  that  natnre  or  IH^ndshia  h»th«  they  stand 
^argad  not  only  to  reveal  it,  but  also  that  their  handa 
f«U  be  tha  trat  upon  them  to  pat  them  to  death.  To 
i5l^  UMB  secrets  of  a  dear  friend,  who  ia  to  a  man 
■•  us  own  aonl,  seemedt  to  lleah  and  blood  a  helnoua 
letter.  To  deal  so  with  a  man'a  brother,  the  mb  of 
«w  modier,  or  with  his  daughter,  the  bowela  of  his 


mrih  hPd7i  the  law  of  aatora»  doth  /atf  tut  against  itk 
And  yet,  for  the  glory  of  God,  we  are  not  only,  in 
aneh  a  ease,  to  reveal  Ais  against  iliem .  but  oorselvaa 
to  be  the  chief  doers  in  the  death  and  execution  of 
them :  which  tolleth  us,   that  at  the  bringing  in  of 

Sentry,  and  a  atranse  religion,  how  secretly  soevuMr 
e  seeaa  thereof  shall  be  sown,  rather  than,  by  neg- 
lecting thereof,  God'a  glory  should  be  defaced,  and 
the  danger  that  is  duo  zor  the  neglect  thereof  ahould 
be  sustained,  we  are  not  only  to  lay  asMe  natural 
affectioB,  but  even  to  break  into  our  own  bowels,  uuL 
to  bathe  ourselves  in  our  own  blood.**— Vol.  i.  p.  06. 

Through  these  labyrhiths  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  injustice,  and  severity,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  obstinacy,  intolerance,  and 
fanaticism,  on  the  other,  Mr.  Vaughan  con- 
ducts his  readers  with  a  steady  course ;  but 
we  cannot  follow  him  dirough  all  the  intri. 
cacies  in  which  he  has  pursued  the  various 
subjects  of  censure,  commendation,  and 
pity,  which  appear  in  his  two  interesting 
volumes. 

State  afiairs,  during  this  eventful  era  of 
British  history,  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  those  we  have  already  noticed  in  connex- 
ion with  religion  and  the  national  establish- 
ment. Wars,  jealousies,  duplicity,  intrigues, 
factions,  cabals,  aggression,  and  violence, 
were  alternately  and  successively  trium- 
phant. To  these  disgusting  topics  Mr. 
Vaughan  never  forgets  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion; and  although  the  reader  may  sigh 
over  the  melancholy  events  which  he  is 
called  to  contemplate,  he  will  be  induced 
to  admire  the  fidelity  with  which  the  histo- 
rian has  recorded  facts,  and  traced  their 
connexion  with  causes  and  consequences, 
both  proximate  and  remote. 

Review, — The  Gardens  and  Menagerie 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  delineated  iu 
Two  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  308—328.  Tilt, 
London,    1831. 

Thb  Zoological  Gardens  have  long  been  an 
object  of  strong  and  peculiar  attraction. 
They  are  situated  in  the  Regent's  Park,  in 
the  north«west  vicinity  of  London ;  and,  eit- 
teodiog  over  many  acres  tastefully  laid  out 
in  walks,  and  planted  vrith  shrubs  and 
flowers,  contain  a  great  variety  of  beasts 
and  birds,  collected  from  every  quarter  of 
&e  ^obe.  To  the  naturalist,  jhis  collection 
cannot  fhilto  furnish  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  rational  entertainment,  while  he  watches 
the  emanations  of  instinct  in  the  varied 
tribes  that  are  presented  to  his  contempla^ 
tioD.  The  curious  beholder  will  find  grati- 
fication in  simply  surveying  the  tricks  and 
manoeuvres  which  they  constantly  display, 
and  in  marking  the  peculiarities  by  which 
each  genus  and  species  is  specifically  dis- 
tinguished. 

Essentially  different  from  the  conmnon 
exhibitions  of  wild  beasts  and  birds  in 
travelling  or  stationary  caravans,  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens  allow  them  room  to  put  fatth 
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liiiftir«iniftiiRAv«  ^ropcntttlei;  wflMnsMa' 
UMlDwiCB^  thut  Mem  best  adtfited'to  their 
nspeotlve  nattnes.  Under  these  adroimbto 
artangementSy'  the  ttoel  deUcate  tniiy  enter 
without  beififf  annoyed  with  any  onieDsive 
SfDelli^  and  me  most  timid  may  approach 
whk  the  greatest  infety.  Sated  with  the 
view  of  ODe  race,  the  spectator  may  turn  to 
another,  and  gaze  until  he  wishes  for  a 
second  change ;  this  may  be  succeeded  by 
a  third,  or  a  fourth,  and  when  all  have  been 
surveyed,  he  may  sit  or  walk  while  in- 
dulging in  the  reflection  'which  the  sur- 
rounding objects  afford.  In  these  gardens 
we  have  spent  some  delightful  hours,  and 
know  not  a  place  in  London,  which,  when 
the  ^weather  is  fioe^  we  should  be  more 
gratified  to  revisit 

"  Of  the  various  creatures  which  these  gar- 
dens contain,  the  volumes  before  us  furnish 
an  epitomized  account.  The  first  is  con- 
fined to  quadrupeds,  and  the  second  to 
birds;  but  in  each  we  have  an  outline  of  the 
natural  history  peculiar  to  the  subjects  of 
which  they  tmar.  The  Gardens,  when  these 
volumes  were  printed,  contained  sixty-four 
Quadrupeds,  and  seventy-one  birds  ;  but 
several  additions  have  since  been  made,  and 
aftOfiportunity  offen,  the  variety  and  num* 
ber4!0Dtimie  to  inorease.  Among  the  beasts, 
a  noble  elephant  has  lately  been  introduced: 
Ihis  every  visitor  pronounces  to  be  an  im- 
portant aequisition.— We  must  not,  how-> 
ever,  forget,  that  it  is  not  the  Zoological 
Gardens,,  but  the  volumes  which  describe 
l^eir  iohabifkints,  that  muore  immediately 
daim  our  attention,  and  £rom  these  we  beg 
to  make  sQoie  subseiiuent  selections. 
«  The  ChJDchiUa  liir,  in  such  high  request 
•jnong  our  fiiir  conaltnfmomem^  for  .naaSk 
jMd  tippels,  must  eonfcr  t>n  the  Ustofy  sf 
Ihe.  lltUe  ammal  whence  it  is  obtained,  a 
^ecuUar  iatemt  in  their  estimation.  To 
Uiis  avf&cle  theiefore  we  shall  partieidarly 
solicit  theii  attention, 

"  '**  ITotirltliitandfii'g  tbe  •xtetasfve  trade  earried  on 
'i^  itaiakinh  the  Chiaehilla  ini«ht  hsre  bee*  refardMU 
aDtil  the  last  year,  almost  an  unknoira  animal ;  for  np 
ttoden  fi«tnraMit,  with  the  exeepilon  ef  the  Abbis 
JtfoliQa»  a  nati,ve  of  Chili,  who  haa  written  expreaaly 
tth  the  nvttiral  history  of  that  conntry,  had  seen  an 
^mnin ■yaaiw,  liTiag.or  dead;  and  the  deacriptiMi 
given  in  hie  work,  aaa«d  little  of  truth,  and  much  of 
^rrer,  to  the  i^fermatlM  that  was  to  be  derired  from 

S\  ioapaoiioB  of  the  skins  themaelToa,  ia  tbe  iqwoiw 
et  slate  in  which  they  are  sent  intd  the  market.  Stiu 
tia  aeeosDl  aoniaiw  manqr  pttticalaim  rsIaciTe  to  the 
abits  of  the  anin^l,  which  are  noi  to  be  met  with 
^iMwheK.**— p.  3. 
•  .  • 

'  The  ^rliest  account  of  the  Chinchilla  is 
in  Acosta's  natural  history  of  the  East  and 
.West  Indies,  published  in  1591.  In  this 
,he  aay^  "^Tiie  Chincbilles.is, another  kind 
f>f  ^mdl  beasts^  jike  squuje)s.  ,  IVy  have 
.a  wonaedul  smoipth  and  so&.skii^  whi^ 
^bey  (t}ie.  peojpl^ j  wear  as  %.  healthful  Ihiog 


lb  cMrmfdffthie  itoviiacH^'^Etild'miiuii'  |Mf  (i^tbfit 
have  need  of  moderate  heat.  They  make-: 
coverings  and  rugs  of  the  hair  of  these  XMn* 
chilles,  which  are  found  oti  the  Siencrof 
Peru/'  In  a  vague  and  indefinite- masneif 
several  other  writers  have  noticed.  t!\is  siixir 
animal,  but  little  more  seems  4o  have  besD* 
known  respecting  it,  except  that  it  wai  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  about  the  ^H^of^i 
squirrel,  until  we  come  to  MolinsV  JSeatf' 
on  the  Natural  History  of  CbilL 

*'  1  he  Chinchilla,**  be  saya.  "  la  anotber  apeciei  oT 
field-rat,  ia  sraak  estimation  for  the  esureve  flpccn 
of  its  wool,  if  a  rich  fur,  aa  detteate  «a  theiaiUcea. 
web  of  the  gardeiMpidera,  majr  be  jfo  termed*   si  ia 
of  an  ash  grey,  and  safficiently  long  for  apinning  Xh%- 
little  animal  which  prodaeea  it,  ia  aix  iaohaalonf. 
lirom  the  noaa  to  the  voM  of  the  tail,  W9lk  aaaaU  poiata*^ 
eara,  a  short  muaale»  teeth  like  tha-houaa  wt.  and*, 
tail  ef  moderate  length,  clothed  with  m  idelmale  tu» 
It  Uvea  in  bsnowa  «oder  groQad,  in  the  opea-fwintiy  ■ 
of  Chili,  aad  is  rery  food  of  being  ia  conq>aiiy  witt 
others  of  its  raeciee.    It  feeda  apoo  the  nmtar olC  «ari»- 
oiis  balboos  piaau,  which  grow  abaadaatly  ialkDaa. 
parte:  and  prodaeea  twice  a  year  ftv»  6r  ajx  yonaC' 
ones.     It  is  so  docile  and  mild  in  tempe*r  theltf 
taken  into  the  haada,  it  aether  Mcea  nor  tries  ta 
ascape ;  bat  eeenM  <e  trite  a  pleaaaifo  in  being  eajnasafc 
If  placed  in  theboaom,  it  raaaaiaa  tharil  as  atiMeaA 

Jutet  aa  if  it  were  in  ita  own  neat.     I'he  an^eat 
'erttviena,  who  "were  far  more  nkkaatrkmadmaihe 
modem,  made  of  thia  wool  coyevleta  fiwbeds.  ni 
▼alnable  atnft.   There  ia  foaad  ia  the  aamo  aorthemp* 
proTineee  aamher  little  aaimal  with  Sna  woai»  ealled 
the  Hardilla,  which  ia  Tariausly  daaeribed  1^  these; 
xrho  have  seen  it:  but,  aa  1  have  oairer  obaeiMiii» 
myaelf,  1  oannot  determine  to  what  genua  it  bdoagB.**- 
—p.  6. 

'  Another  writer,  in  his  travels  ifit&  ChUt. 
over  the  Andes,  published  in  183^  oh«i 
^rves  as  follows: — 

,  "  The  Chinchilla  ia  a  woolly  field-mowM^  whis^ 
lives  oader  groand,  and  chiefly  feeda  aa  wud-oaioim^ 
Ita  fioa  fhr  is  weU  haawn  in  MmmpB^  thgaMitak: 
comes  from  Upper  Peru  is  rougher  ana  larger  thmr. 
tha  CUnchiUa  of  Chila,  but  noa  alfwnyg  m  kaa4liiU 
in  ita  eolaar.  Great  naMben  nf  Uie«»aniaMtaiaM< 
caught  in  the  aeighbonrfaaod  of  CoqniaMuLaid  (hi* 


eiihet  bioagbA  to  Baenoa 
parte  of  the  Andea,  ar  aant  to 
iiae  of  4hia  far  ima  tafealy  aeoaa&enfd  ^  < 
nle  deetmetioB  of  the  aailmala  .  .:  <     ' 

"  Buck  ia  the  hiatofy  of  oar  lraofwledi»4if  ifcia 
iateraating  animal  uatil  ttaaanival  ^  a  Jmaf  iVidU 
aaenk  wbmh  waa  broaght-to-  England  tar>fM  hrtt 
expedkian  ta  the  aoMh-went^  coaet  atfAiileiiy,  ttider 
the  ooHuaand  of  Capteia  Beaahqrt  «m1  ligr  mi  vaa* 
aeated  ta  the  Zoolegieal  Society.  An  «ntM:<ttiat 
voaderad  partioalarly  TalaaWa  in- «anna4iiaMa  of 
hayinc  the  ekoU  i^iasarrad  hi  it«  waa  at  4teimii* 
tima  haoogfat  home  by  hb.  Collie*  ah*  anrgaon'Ot 
Captain  Beeohey'aveeeel,  and  denoaiaBd  tothgtialiea» 
tionof  the  Britiah  Muaaum^  wa  h»Ta»-4Hii  iblta-' 
nately  placed  within  oar  reach  tiie  aaeaaa  of  amrssi'' 
iag  maay  of  the  enafa  iata  wklah'fonsar  wJlliU 
have  fiillea  with  regard  ta  it,  and  «C  giving  abmMi 
complete  description  of  it  than  haa  been  InBl'lMliae 
the  wor]d."'~«.7. 

Having  given  the  history  of  the  Chin* 
chilla,  which,  in  the  above  quotation^  we 
have  greatlj  abridged,  the  author  (oiUhesH 
volumes  proceeds  to  deseribe  ita  geaene 
character,  taken  not  from  the'  tep(li1&  .tiC 
travellers,  but  from  actual  obsemtioB. 
His  account,  however,  is  too  long  for  quon 
taticH^y  and  a  partial  extras  ywkk  Vfi^ 
justice  either  to  him  or  to  the  ankf^wJ^ 
he  describes*  We  must,iherefi^pe,t,<^tMl^ 
purselves  w^  traA$cribii^  his  f^fMdf^^Wi 
rei|iar|cs;' 
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»!a4%!SPSirtftf^Je*t.PJwiyS!r  1u  pro. 
p«rfiaal  in  oIom  mi,  rad  iin  limbs  «oni^rativelr 
•hort*  di«  poMUrior  being  considfrably  looger  than 
tiM  tiiMkior.  J'ke  fVir  ia  )ouu,  thick,  oloaa,  woolly, 
anaawtet  «riaMd.  and  aDtaiifled  together,  craviah  or 
a«n-coloarad  aoove,  and  paler  beneath,  ihe  form  of 
the  UU  taaembl^a  chat  of  a  rabbit :  the  ayea  ara  1^11, 
Uuve,  and  black,  aod  the  eara  broad,  oaked,  rpttnded 
aC  raa  iip<,  wad  nearly  aa  lonf  aa  the  head.  Iha 
maiMhea  ar*  pltntifal  and  very  long,  the  Ipngaat 
befof  twice  the  leuffth  of  the  head,  aome  of  |lhem 
bliel,  and  othar*  whtta.  Four  short  toee,  with  n  dia. 
tiaet  rndinaaot  of  a  thamb,  tarminata  the  anterior 
filftt ;  and^lhe  poaMrtor  are  fhmishad  with  the  aamo 
n«»hef,  lhiaa<«f  thean  lone,  the  middla  more  pro- 
daced  than  die  two  lateral  onea ;  aod  the  fourth,  ex- 
ternal 10  tha  othara,  very  abort,  and  plaead  fhr  behind. 
On  all  thoae  toea  the  claws  are  short,  and  nearly  hid- 
AHhf  tttftacfbriady  haira.  The  tall  ia  abont  half 
Ifea  lenffth  of  the  body,  of  aqoal  thieknoaa  throoffb- 
oa^  aad  ootrorad  wMi  long  bnshy  halra ;  it  ia  naually 
htpt  iDraed  np  toward*  tha  book,  bnt  not  roTartad  aa 
if  tha  amlrraw.  ..... 

**  To  aw  acoomt  of  ita  hnblia,  giren  by  Molina,  wa 
aaa  ooly  srid,  tima  k  nsaally  aita  upon  ita  haanchea, 
aad  is  aMa  to  rMao  itself  op,  and  atand  upon  Ita  hinder 
fliac.  II  Ibeda  in  a  aitlhig  poainre,  graaping  iu  food, 
tad  aooTaylog  it  to  Ita  mouth  by  meana  of  ita  fora- 
ptwa.  la  ita  tamper  it  ia  geoerally  mild  and  traeta- 
MSb  bm  it  will  not  anftr  itaalf  to  bo  handled  without 
raaMMaoe,  and  aometimea  bitea  the  hand  which  at- 
vpapta  to  Ibndlo  H,  whan  it  ia  not  in  a  hnmoor  to  bo 
played  wkh. 

'^  Aithongh  a  native  of  tha  Alplno  rallaya  of  Chili, 
aa|l  aanaati— nily  anlqaet,  in  ita  own  coantry,  to  tha 
tuata  of  a  low  temperature  of  atmoaphere,  agaioat 
wbiah  Ha  thick  ooat  afforda  an  admiraola  protection, 
it  was  Ihooght  noceaaary  lo  kaop  it  during  the  winter 
ia  a  nwdaroMly  warm  room,  and  a  piece  of  ilannel 
wm  avan  inttiadaeed  into  ka  aUaping  apartmant,  fur 
ill  neater  eomfort.  Bnt  this  indulganca  waa  moat 
pwooaeioaaly  mgaetad,  aad  aa  often  aatha  flannel 
was  rndaaad.  a*  often  waa  it  dragged  by  tha  little 
aaioMl  into  the  ontar  oompartment  of  ita  ease,  where 
It  amused  itself  with  puUiDg  it  about,  roUing  it  up, 

Sik^teg  It  with  Ita  Ibet  and  teeth.    In  other 
•eta  it  axhibfta  but  little  playAiloesa,  and  girea 
aifiM  or  aoti^ity :  aaldom  diaturbing  ita  naual 
Suletuaa  by  any  sudden  or  extraordinary  gambola, 
at  oecaaionally  diq>layiDg  strong  symptoms  of  alarm 
ima  ita|<aA  W  any  naaaual  oconrrence.    It  ia,  in 


pat,  <rMiMlm(1y  trauouil  and  peaeeful  animal,  nn- 
Um  w6m  Ita  ttnidlty  geca  tha  bettor  of  ita  ganUo- 


^"Aaaeaad  Intfvidaal  of  thla  inleraatlng  apeoiaa 
bialalaly  bae«  added  to  the  eoUaetion,  by  the  kind- 
MM  aTlidr  Kotehton,  In  whoae  posaaaslon  it  had 
taaiiiaad  iw  tvalVa  mootha  praVlouoly  to  her  pra- 
matlhg  tl  to  dm  Soototr.  Thia  apaeimen  ia  larger  in 
■M^  aaA  foaghor  in  Ita  fur,  than  the  one  above  do- 
yibad;  Mb  colovr  ia  alao  leaa  uniformly  gray,  dariv- 
lagaaamawtiat  motHed  appearaace  from  the  numar* 
fasflwUUaakiidiapoMwhieh  art  saattared  over  tha 
back  aad  lidaa.  It  ia  paaalbla  thia  may  be  the  Pern- 
wm  rttutf  aMBtioaad  in  a  ibrmor  extract  from 
mmMmnt'B  Travirta,  as  ftuviahing  a  leaa  dalicata 
•MldBiMe  fcr  than  tha  ChUian  animal.  It  ia 
NiiaUy  ■ao44maparod  aad  mild  in  ita  diapoairiea ; 
>M<  faaiabhr.  In  ooaaaqnanoe  of  having  been  domi- 
*mtisaia  a  privata  hoaae,  iaatead  ofnaviog  been 
«hiUiad  ta  a  MibUe  ooUeetioo,  ia  mnoh  more  tame 
{M  aiigAtl.  fa  iu  lata  abodo  ic  waa  frequently  snf- 
find  to  ran  about  tha  room,  when  it  wotud  show  off 
as  agUity  by  Is^dag  to  the  height  of  the  uble.  Ita 
mod  coaelBted  priocipalfar  of  dry  herbage,  anoh  aa 
"•1^  Md  otovar,  ou  which  It  appeara  to  have  thriven 
{matly.  'i'hat  of  tha  Soeiety*a  original  specimen,  haa 
Jjmsttabaan  oUelly  grain  of  varwua  Uads,  and  auo- 

,/*  when  the  new-comer  waa  first  introdueed  into 
wnton-street,  it  waa  placed  in  the  aanre  cage  with 
■M  other  apeoimea ;  but  the  latter  appearsid  by  no 
2^01  dinoaed  to  aubmit  to  the  preaenoe  of  the  in- 
^acr.  A  ftrociona  kind  of  acnlBing  fight  immedft* 
mNar  enaaed  baiwaen  them,  and  tha  laitor  would  an* 
g"tlanably  have  fallan  a  victim,  had  it  not  been 
25!l¥il  flreti  tta  impending  fata.  Since  that  tfana 
wjy  have  tohabUad  separata  cagea,  placed  aide  by 
■m;  aad  tdthoajrh  tha  open  wlrea  would  admit  of 


*Mto  Unla  toillarity  taking  placo  betwaaa  them, 
|^.Mvaaaea  hava  aa  yat  been  made  on  either  aide."^ 


».H, 


"Hit  length  of  oar  qaotations  and  obser- 
"^^^otm  Kspecting  this  yahiable  little  erea- 
^f  wHh  whose  natural  history  the  public 
mHt  hMft  b«l  mitiaUy  acqoamted,  must  be 
^'  apology  lor   omitting  any  selections 
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mMre  t»  other  liibet«  |n  wfcww  to  tbe 
larted  tpeoiet  of  beasts  and  biid%  asimwt 
i^p*  in  aU  to  one  hundred  and  thirty^  qoii«- 
tauied  in  the  Zoological  gardens,  and  de* 
scribed  in  these  volomesy  a  valuable  epi- 
tome of  natural  history  is  here  pesseoted  to 
the  public.  A  large  number  of  well-exe- 
cuted woodcuts  adorn  the  aiithor*s  pages, 
from  which  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  bird  or 
animal  described  may  be  obtained.  The 
work  is  neatly  printed,  and,  from  the  great 
variety  of  information  which  it  contains,  all 
derived  from  living  subjects,  it  is  ealcu* 
lated  to  furnish  something  more  importaot 
than  mere  amusement,  to  every  class  oi 
readers. 


Review.— il  MamuU  of  Surgery  ^founded 
upon  the  Principles  and  Practice  lately 
tau^  by  Sir  Aitley  Coiwer,  Bart. 
F,  K,  S.  and  Joseph  nenry  Ureen,  Etq* 
F.  R,  S.  Edited  by  Thomoi  Coitk^ 
F.L.S.  12mo.5l5.  Cox,  London.  1831. 

This  volume  having  reached  a  third  edi- 
tion, brings  with  it  in  this  circumstance  no 
contemptible  testimonial  of  its  merit,  aad 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  hehl 
by  the  public.  It  is  a  worii  which  eoume. 
rates  most  of  the  incidental  attictions  to 
which  human  life  is  liable,  delineates  their 
nature  and  progress,  and,  In  all  ordinaiv 
cases,  points  out  the  most  approved  afiplU 
cations  and  means  of  cure. 

To  the  editor,  this  must  have  been  t 
manual  of  no  small  labour.  It  must  httve 
engrossed  his  attention  for  a  coneideiable 
time,  and  have  imposed  upon  him  an 
arduous  task  of  unremitting  and  diligent 
research.  In  proaecuting  hn  inquiries,  he 
seems  to  have  had  recourse  to  the  best 
authorities,  and  to  have  selected  the  most 
approved  practice  that  theory  and  expert 
ment  have  been  able  to  suggest.  With  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  he  appean 
to  be  well  acquainted,  nor  has  he  omitted  to 
watch  the  operation  of  causes,  in  their  ad« 
vaocement  to  their  respective  Issues.  *  It 
affords,  however,  many  indications  of  being 
better  calculated  for  the  young  practitioiier 
in  surgery  and  medicine,  tluin  for  others 
who  are  totallv  ignorant  of  the  profession. 
In  the  rationaUf  we  nevertheless  observe,  oft 
every  occasion,  the  plain  dictates  of  com-> 
mon  sense;  and  the  practice  recommeoded 
rarely  fails  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  founded. 

On  looking  over  the  awful  catalogue  of 
maladies  and  accidents  to  which  the  body 
of  roan  is  constantly  exposed,  we  may 
rather  wonder  that  the  complicated  machine 
oeiitimtes  in  action  so  long  without  ^ — 
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w  IhMe  wko  •ffNtod  .i»  dirtiagiflA  tfaaoi* 
ielvet  by  turning  their  backs  vptm  it. 

Considered  as  a  mere  eerenumial^  trof 
man  of  raflection  knowa,  that  even  forms 
mtd  ceramooies  are  enentials  in  govern*" 
oaent.  But  then  it  is,  besides,  one  of  the 
taost  august  that  Europe  has  left,  to  boast  of 
— Tenerable  it  is  for  the  traces  of  the  mannefs, 
habits,  and,  cuiloms  of  our  anceston  retained 
in  it ;  and  over  and  above  all,  what  more 
Mgnificaiit  effi;>it  can  a  great  and  opulent 
«nd  splendid  nation  like  this  make,  to  disw 
play  its  magntfioeace,  than,  by  foimiag  ooe 
great  assemblage  of  all  the  ranks  and  de* 
graes  of  which  it  is  oompoeed  ? 

Now,  that  the  aaremblage  I  am  speaking 
i£  was  viery  nearly  thus  formed,  the  recoi* 
kctioo'  df  every  spectator  nny  furnish  so^ 
fioent  proofe.  But,  as  some  are  found  to 
plead  want  of  memory,  in  hope  to  be  com* 
plimeoled  with  the  eaoess  of  wit,--40  others 
•re  too  idle  to  make  use  of  any  talent  th^ 
«re  poasesscdof,^-and  as  the  Earl  lifershals 
beok  may  be  waste  paper  iu  most  femilies 
by  this  ttme^^^I  will  be  atthe  trouble  of  veri* 
f ving  oat  of  it^  with  an  addttion  here  and 
Ibefs  of  an  kidtx,  what  therein  was  not  to 
expected.  Had  the  heri>>wonMn  and  her 
siaidenft  been  the  simplicities  they  ought 
to  -httve  been,  instead  of  the  finioals  they 
proved  to  be,  they  might  have  paared 
woU  eaoogh  far  tiie  representatives  of  our 
vlUi^e^. 

The  drams  and  trumpets  in  the  front  of 
the  prooession,  the  gentlemen  pensiooen 
flIMioned  round  the  two  royal,  though  nn« 
sigM^  canopies,  and  the  yeomen  of  the 
goanl  in  the  rear,  must  be  admitted,  so  far 
at  lease  as  sbew  it  ooneemed,  as  aulitaiy 
ingredients;  to  say  nothing  of  the  sddiens 
wiho  should  have  kept  the  peace  of  the 
platform. 

The  dignitaries  of  the  city  will  insist  en 
passing  as  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  impor- 
tant IB  it  From  the  appearance  of  the 
Kin^s  chaplains,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
privy  chamber,  we  have  some  portion  or 
«thar  of  his  Mi^yV  household  in  sight  all 
the  way. 

Due*  honour  is  done  to  the  high  court  of 
CUiancery,  by  the  insertion  of  the  Clerks  and 
Masters  thereof;  and  while  upon  this  topic, 
we  may  be  aUiywed'  to  speak  by  antidpa* 
tiaa,  of  the  saper>eminent  station  kept  in 
reserve  for  tlie  JJordHigh  Chancellor  hinn 
self. 

The  King^s  Attomey-Geneml,  (colieagned 
with  the  Solicitor-General  he  should  hane 
been,)  the  brethren  of  the  coif,  and  my 
lords  the  Judges,  presented  the  venerable 
figure  of  the  law. 

The  remainder  of  our  cadiedml  pomp 


vrett  mMAei  iK'Mt  by  ihe  ^^le^,  (ire- 
beddaries,  and  ^htHr  bf  WesCmlnster. 

The  plumage  of  the  Knights  of  the  Barth 
furnished   the  ladies  Versed    in  romance 
widt  the  -phantom  of  tfieir  dear  <fepa(rted 
« chivalry. 

By  the  courtesy  Df  England,  l!)e  toM^cf 
bis  Majesty^  councif,  not  being  peers  df 
parliament,  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  verf 
Bower  of  the  house  of  commons:  But,  un- 
fortunately for  them,  Mr.  Pitt,  tbe  Atlas  ttf 
the  state,  did  not  chocse  to  honour  theni 
vHth  bis  presence;  and  foftnnatefy  for  M 
Majesty  and  his  subjects,  it  was  a  glei^Od^ 
day  notwithstanding. 

Proceed  we  tK>w  to  the  Rigtrt  RevercfKl 
Fathere  of  the  Church ;  no  longer,  it  is  true, 
mitred,  crostered,  and  otherwise  adorned  as 
in  the  days  of  delusion  and  superstition ; 
but  so  enrobed,  nevertheless,  as  (hight  bCM 
exemplify  the  piety,  gravity,  and  moderation 
10  es8Pn(^  to  their  ftmctfons. 

In  the  several  ordeis  of  ibe  peerage,  as 
arranged,  we  hajm  the  scale  of  bonour  be- 
fore dttr  eyes,  fmm  the  baron  to  the  ^t&kei 
and  to  all  that  is  erand  and  senatorial  iA 
Ihe  institution  itsdC  the  accovtfpanimeil^  of 
the  ladies  has  been  most  judiciously  l^fK 
trived,  for  the  sake  of  superadding  to  it  all 
tiiat  belongs  to  beauty,  grace,  and  ^plendtnM 

Perhaps,  it  is  to  shew  that  there  is  some* 
thing  more  essential  in  power  thriri'tit!ie#i 
that  the  great  personages  who  hold  the  hkb 
offices  of  state,  ^oud;fa  belongfn^  to* me 
peerage,  are  selected  to  form  a  ctfrparhy 
themselves..  '  ' 

The  dukes  and  no  dukes  of  NortinUidjr 
and  Aquitaine,  we  are  to  suppose,  tbafft 
tbeir  appeamnce  after  these,  as  vouchWil  pt 
the  title  of  our  kings  to  the  throne  atYniiis^. 

The  princes  of  the  blood  ro^&ll,  ^a^*  Itt 
his  order,  according  to  the  liws '  of  prefee* 
dency,  are  so  placed,  as  to  be  the  immediate 
harbingers  of  his  Majesty. 

But  even  the  Queen  Consort,  tbou|h 
royally  robed,  crowned,  sceptred,  and 
attended,  and  consequently  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  figure  in  chief,  appiears  in  r&« 
lation  to  the  throne  but  as  a  subotdlnate. 
To  her  happy  presence,  however,  we  b^<i  fiie 
most  striking  part  of  the  solemnity.  The  saght 
of  Lady  Augusta,  in  her  traiii,  could  not'l)irt 
excite  a  warm  wish  in  every  bosom  (hat  ttte 
like  illastrious  lot  could  somewhere'  hst^ 
been  found  for  her;  and  if  such  ^^statidd 
could  have  been  assigned  t6  hfer*  WJJfl' 
mother  as  became  her  state  and  digi^ty;  to? 
groupe  would  have  been  complete*. 

•  She  not  long  after  1»««ftme  the  %il>  atXlM  b«ie- 
ditary  prinoe  of^ruQpwick  ;  bf,  nrb(Uii^aJi||4  tJM 
late  uniortauate  Caroline,  mother  er  th«  Uto 
PHaeewCiiarlott0  of  Wales.        -      .♦'"  ^     ^' <'^ 
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person  of  th^King^suripun^edwuh  aU  M 
Wl^i^  oC,paw€r,  poiop^and  majeistyi  the 
g^ory  of  thfi  day  waa  coD9u«ima|ed« 
I,  "jCbp  Ki«x>yr^if  in  these  tputinoud  tinnte^ 
when  so  preposterous  a  struggle  i»  inamM . 
imiei  to  «et  the  servant  above  his  iord»  a 
object  may  venture  to  assert  the  rights  of 
^;^y<freigo,-^the  Km  g  is  the  source  of  ail 
tj^  tj4f9s  aad  honours  which  passed  in 
parade -before  him ;  the  distributoc  of  all  the 
9^ipei»  ,ei;«^(^ed  under  him ;  the  masteiw 
9pinD^f  of  every  civil  and  military  move^ 
]|^nt;j;,and  a]l  these  powers  and  preroga^ 
tives  are  constitutioually  vested  in  him,  that 
h^^^i^  bealottc^the  parliament  not  sitting, 
n^ght  ^e  the  guardian  of  the  community.  • 
^  By;  the  king»ret-arms,  heralds^  pursui- 
vants), &c.,  whose  very  busiaess  is  parade, 
an4  whos^  habiU  are  declaratory  of  their 
ofiSiae,  the  whole  procession  was  to  have 
been  methodized,  arranged,  and  conducted^ 
mtder  the..^aii  Marshal,  as  commander-in- 
CJhief ;  mA  ^  thi»  purpose,  it  may  be  pr&r 
sume^  th^  were  intersperod  through  the 
#Qle, . 

,.  Wa9^  thfiiefore,  this  vast  combination  of 
&irm^,>order9»  <u)d  dignities,,  to  be  considered 
^^  a  ^3^re  ceremonial  2  I  again  repeat  ic^ 
the  v^  pomp^  of  the  show  would  have  beeo 
vfo^^th^  ^curiosity  of  the  crowds  who  came 
tQ  Ip^  specii^ton  of  it. 

.1  3^t>  ,theiy  mu^  b^ve  litde  knowledge, 
ixfi^^  who  tak^  the  shell  for  the  kerneU 
i^^s  ipu^  die  king  is  virtually  bound  to  his 
people,  and  the  people  to  tlieir  king,  the 
i^p^pt  hQ  ej9lei9  on  the  kingly  office.  But 
thi»  r^ipGocal  duties  of  the  governor  and 
tbe  g^verp^  are  not  to  ^est  on  implication 
oqly :  on  the  contrary,  the  covenant  be« 
tsveeix  them  is,  by  ^  positive  law,  to  be  re- 
newed on  the  one  hand,  and  assented  to  on 
th^  other.  At  the  time  of  the  coronation, 
this  great  interchange  of  fealties  is  to  be 
ei^licitly-  and  ibrmally  made.  The  king 
if  persomally  presented  to  his  people;  they 
^^  on  the  .pther  hand  asked,  whether  they 
are  wiUjng  to  be  his  subjects ;  and  he  is 
not  ^rowneid  till  their  assent  has  been  speci- 
f]^4  ^y  tbeir  acclamations.  He  then  takes 
th^  great  oath  to  dischaige  his  sublime  office 
acicording  to  law,  justice,  and  mercy;  and 
also  to  conform  to  the  other  conditions  pre* 
seabed  by  the  constitution ;  and  having  so 
4Qne;it,he  receives  in  his  royal  state  the 
hpmage  o^  the  peers,  which,  till  thee,  caor 
npi  b#  l^g^Uy  exs^cted. 


MISSIONARY   COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  society  of  the  friends  of  the  Hebre>T 
nation  have  lost  no  time  ia  carrying  into 


e0Brt  (be  neelotion  adopted  bf  them  «t 
their  anniversary,  respecting  en  iettitutioii 
ftkr  the  reception  of  converted  Hebrews; 
wpherein  they  might  be  taught  ufeftil  tradei^ 
IB  a  manner  similar  to  that  pnetised  at  tkmt 
institution  at  Gamden-town,  which  is  opeft 
to  inquiring  Hebrews  only.  See  Ii»penal 
Magazine  for  June,  p.  277. 

A  committee  was  immediately  elected ; 
who  examined  such  vacant  houses  as  Bp*> 
peered  eligible;  compared  the  terms  Oft 
which  eaeh  was  ofTered ;  and,  out  of  theses 
selected  one,  situate  No.  10,  Durham*- 
place  East,  Hackney.road.  This  house^ 
entered  upon  at  Midsummer  last^  hse  bees 
funifihed  and  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
the  institution,  with  all  convenient  epeed« 
Behind  it,  and  immediately  contiguous,  an 
ample  gaiden,  and  extensive  conveniences, 
at  once  give  sufficient  roomy  and  constitute 
a  fine,  open,  airy  situation  for  the  destitute 
sons  of  &ithful  Abraham-^the  friend  of 
God ;  who,  converted  to-  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesoe  Christ,  long  to 
attain  some  useful  tmde,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  they  may  be  enabled,  on  «piitlittg 
these  premises,  to  provide  tbings  4ioaest  in 
the  sight  of  all  men. 

The  severe  illness  and  lamented  death*  of 
the  Rev.  C.  S.  Hawtrey,  A.M.,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  this  society,  the  latter  of  wfaidl 
took  place  on  Sunday  morning,  July  17,  de*^ 
ranged,  at  the  moment,  the  plans,*  and^ 
during  a  short  period,  delayed  the  opening 
of  this  asylum.  But,  with  due  resignation 
to  the  inscrutable  pvovidenoss  of  Jehovaibf 
the  opening  of  ''The  OpORiitive  Jewish 
Convert's  Institution,''  for  thas  it  is  deno^ 
minated,  look  place  on  Thunsday,  the  14th 
of  July« 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Reichatdt,  who  wit 
unanimously  elected  superintendent  of  that 
instilution,  and  who  resides  on  the  pre* 
mises,  ofiered  up,  on  this  occasion,  fervent 
prayei^,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  invoking 
1^  blessings  of  God  upon  all  the  pvomoteis 
of  this  underteking,  its  officers,  its  present 
and  future  inmates,  upon  Israel,  scattered 
over  ail  the  earth,  and  the  Israel  of  God  in 
every  nation  under  heaven,  and  upon  all 
men. 

Five  of  the  sons  of  Abrabafis  have  beea 
admitted  into  this  institution,  who  haive- 
been  sometime  baptized  into  His  church, 
and  profess  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ) 
ft>r  these,  and  others  who  may  hereafter  be 
admitted,  an  able  master  has  been  pvo^ 
vided,  to  teach  the  art  of  shoemaking ;  and 
this,  for  the  present,  is  the  only  trade  pmiH 
tised  or  taught. 

The  house  of  meM^  IB  thus  opened;  the 
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*^SBfme^fUtf  Ms  mncfa  birer  to  haf«     leraHed  ftam  iL    AofayiBibts,  aad.  ^^^ 
been  ifae  <mpaai  favm  of  church    govem*     latiooSy  entsr  inlD  its  coiapaMiiMi.    Dmk 


t  than  Indepeadency,"  though  he  ad*  anb  may  sneer  at  the    attempt  that  bad 

mils  that  it  most  have  been  Feiy  diffisreBt  been  made  to  check  the  progress  of  iataiiift : 

fnm.  «bat  noir  eanstt.    Dhrine  anthohtjr  pemioe^lMitthe  good  that  has  beeo  efeled. 

faB-attatfacs  to  no  fixm  of  chmch  goveni-  no  one  who  reads  thk  report  caa>  dftre  to 

ment;  hot  in  an  amiable  spirit  contends,  deny. 

tlHtBuch  amendment  and  reformation  is  8.  ^  Descrnthe  mud  Hiaterkei- Jb>i 

wanting  in  all.  conmt  of  the  Liverpool  end  Mandtester 

4*  Memoir  of  ike  JRev,  Baul  Woodd,  RtuhM^^  from  its  first  prtnectioti  tB  tkt^ 

M.A^f  by  the  Kcv.  iS.  C.  Wilksy  M.A.^  present   ttme,  by  Jmteph  Kirwmny  doii 

(Hatchaidy  London,)  is  not  only  a  deserved  Em^neer^  (Simpkin,  LnidoDy)  is  an  io^ 

tribute  of  respect  to  a  pious  and  indefiuti-  teresting  pamphlet,  but  time  will  eafaanee 

gable  minister  of  the  established  church,  its  vahie ;  for  when  the  giant  shaft:  have 

but  an  amiable  deUneation  of  what  every  gained   maturity  and   strength    to  Infd 

mimster  of  the  gospd  ought  to  be.    Mr.  throughout  the  land,  the  history  of  its  iq£ney 

Woodd  was  a  man  ready  at  every  good  and  of  its  cradle  will  be  of  mealeoiabie 

woricy  and  in  Drayton  Beauchamp,  of  which  worth.  The  paiticolars  respecting  the^  esidy 

he  was  rector,  and  at  Bentinck  chapel,  of  periods  Mr.  Kirkwan  has  traced  with  msch 

which  for  many  years  he  was  minister,  his  precision  ;   and  his   pamphlet  is  not  less 

name  and  services  will  long  be   held  in  amusing  than  instructive, 

gralefol  reasembrance.  9.  Free   Thoughts   on    the  Meam  of 

5.  The   Myslerums  TravetterSf  emble*  Reviving  and  Promoting  tb€  SpititMud  In* 
ntoHeaUy  represented  through  the  Diverse  terests  of  the   Chtarch  ef  Mngiamd,  by< 
Mazes  of  this  Mortal  Soene^  (Stephens,  a  Layman^  (Nisbet,  Lmdotf^)  ntay  pediaps 
London,)  is  an  entertaining  and  instroctive  be  called  sevene  thoughts^  but,  with  eqaat 
composition,  imbodying  the  vices  and  the  propriety,  be  called  tme  thoughts.    The' 
virtues,   the    passions  and  the  appetites,  mllowing  paragraph  will  shew  the  fom-' 
vriiich  bold  conflict  in  the  human  bosom,  dation  of  the  audior's  complaint.    '^Ths' 
in  an  allegorical  representation.    Thus  a  deserted  church,  the  lifdess  service,  ihe 
youth  pursues  a  fascinating  female,  over-  short  moral  sermon,  the  lat^fushii^  ins^^ 
takes  her,  is  wounded  with  a  dart,  and  she  tntions,  the  decay  of  piety,  the  te&al'  of 
ctisappeacs.    The  following  explanation  is  suppressed  sports,  the  triumph  of  taraty- 
cjuite  in    character :  "  He  quidcened  his  and  wickedness,  all  shew  that  the  caadle-i- 
pace,  and  soon  attained  the  summit  of  the  stick  is  removed  out  of  its  plaoe ;  the  gloty 
bill,  when  she  again  vanished.    His  horse  is  departed,  and  they  have  indeed  a.noaii* 
then  threw  him,  and  he  rolled  down  the  other  nal  pastor,  but,  in  reality,  they  are  as  shee{j 
side  of  the  hill.    I  turned  to  my  guide,  and  having  no  shepherd  to  feed  them  with  the 
cried,    'O   unfortunate   youth,  what    has  bread  of  life."— p.  31. 

become  of  him?'     My  guide  answered,  10.  The  actual  State  of  the  Qnestin 

''The  horse  upon  which  this  youth  was  hetujeen  our  Colonial  SUme  Profkietots, 

mounted  is  Extravagance;  the  person  he  and   the    Parliament    and   Abantionifts,' 

pursued  is  Workily  Pleasure ;  the  dart  she  (Smith  and  Elder,  London,)  is  a  piOmpbiet 

threw  at  him  is  DisLppointment ;  the  name  which  advocates  the  cause  of  the  slave* 

of  the  hill  is  Vanity,  and  the  other  side  of  holders,  as  may  easily  be  gathered  finom  its 

it  is  called  Loss,  which  leads  to  the  town  title.    The  author  has  not  the  impudence , 

of  Poverty."   The  above  is  a  fair  specimen,  to  plead  for  the  perpetuity  of  slavery,  hot 

It  abounds  in  imagery,  well  sustained,  and  he  demands  for  the  slave-holder  acompeo^' 

appropriate.    It  is  a  little  book  which  de-  sation  from  government.  Forthelabodrand 

corates  important  truth  in  allegorical  robes  suffering  of  the  slave,  no  compensation,  hos^^ 

which  every  reader  must  understand.  ever,  is  even  thought  needful.  Thrscoalieiiipt* 

6.  Thoughts  on  the  Duty  of  Christians  ible  partiality  looks  very  much  like  cdonial 
at  the  Present  Crisis,  (Hamilton,  London,)  justice.  Parhaps  no  act  of  pariiament  can 
are  comprised  in  a  few  words.  "  The  either  be  called  into  existence,  or  repeeded, 
Christian's  duty,"  the  author  tells  us, ''  is  without  operating  to  the  pecuniary  disad- 
prayer ;  his  privilege  is  subjection ;  and  vantage  of  some  individuals  or  othe^ ; '  and' 
his  business  is  peace."  if  no  change  were  to  take  place  in  our  legal 

7.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Glas-  enactments,  until  no  one  should  find  tK^ 
gow  and  West  of  Scotland  Temperance  casion  to  complain,  they  musC  beooanft 
Society f    (Depository,   Glasgow,)  evinces  immutable,  and  live  for  ever.            ' 

the  continued  extension  of  liiis  benevolent  11.  The    TempereTtee  Society'' Rsetofd,^- 

institutiOD,  and  the  great  benefit  that  has  for  Joh^  Feb»^  Marek,  mnd^Aprd^  tBBtf 
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(Siaipkiil>aDd  -MarshBl^  liondon^)  develops^ 
iQ/taniliily  naOBbera^'  price  fonrpence  eaob, 
the: -fatal  eflfeels'ot  intemperaiiiQey  and  the 
fonrnttionaad progress  of  temperauoe 80ct« 
etiet^jiM  cetyia  this  istibotty^  but  ui  varioas 
parts  of  the  worid.  No  one  can  conoeive, 
without  looking  into  these  numbers,  the 
finghtfiiL  mass  of  misery  which  they  unfold, 
DOT. 'the  ctSinpUcabted  vices  to  which  intern** 
pstiance  iesdsk'  The  reformsition  which  has 
fasen  ef&oted  in  various  places  where  these 
sooieties  have '  been .  established,  is  truly 
astDinshiiig.  In  many  families  their  bene* 
fieiaLeflfibcte  siieace  even  the  retailers  of  gin. 
We  ace  happy  to  find  that  these  institutions 
aie  iapi(%  extendicgy  and  wish  them  all 
imagiBable  success. 

'12*  Obairvaihm  on  the  probable  Caute$ 
of  RabieSf  or  Madness^  in  the  J^gf  ond 
oiktir  dmiedic  Anunuh,  by  Henry  William 
Dewhurstf  Esq,,  SurgeoHy  4'C*»  4'<^*y  ^^'> 
(Alexalld&^,  London,)  is  a  small  pamphlet, 
th6\)ilryiiOii  of  which  is,  to  fthew  that  this 
av&il  malady  sometimes  occurs  sponta- 
DeodfOy^^-tfaal  it  may  be  confounded  with 
inflammatory  disease— and  may  arise  from 
a  ndn-gratifioation  of  the  animal  passions. 
It  isaddnttsed  to  medical  men^  and  on  its 
Btstts^ihey  ard  most  competent  to  decide. 

•iQ,.An  authentie  Account  of  the  Last 
lUnees  and  Death  of  the  late  Rev,  R.  Hall^ 
by  X  M,  Chandler^  (Wightman,  London,) 
dfrelops;  with  mtich  deamess,  the  cause 
of  that  exefcuoiaAing  pain  which  Mr.  Hall 
sqfTeted  during  many  years.  Calculi,  ten  in 
immber,were  found  in  the  right  kidney. 
Ope  laiige  one  weighed  220  grains ;  ail  the 
others^  except  one,  appear  to  have  been 
armed  with  spikes,  which,  in  the  engraving, 
have  a  ft^imidable  aspect. 

,  14.  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Nos,  80«81, 
i&a  periodioal  always  found  in  the  way  of 
djity.  No.  80  gives  a  faithful  account  of 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So« 
ciety,  in  May  last,  and  an  address  to  the 
people  <of  England  and  Ireland,  adopted  at 
the  above  meeting.  No.  81  is  filled  with 
recent  acts  of  atrocity  committed  on  slaves, 
in  barbarous  wantonness;  some  of  which 
rival  the  conduct  even  of  Parson  Bridges,  of 
infamous  memory.  This  number  also  states 
the  late  revolt  in  Antigua,  the  cause  of  which 
is  limply  this— The  pious  planters  had  for* 
bidden  Sunday  markets,  but  had  forgotten 
to  give  the  poor  slaves  another  day  in  its 
steadlll 

151  Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Wm, 
Wordtmortkf  J&f.  (Moxon,  London,)  are 
intended  chiefly  for  achoob  and  young  per- 
sons. Tlie  compostions  of  this  poet  ase 
weH  kuowp,  and  the  leleotions  appear  to 
ha?e  been  made  with'4iis(te  and*  judgment. 


The  number  of  drtides  exeMs  (Mghiyyieple' 
of  <«h<icb  are  lively,  and  'oihecs  dee^rfy  pa^J 
thetic  ^but,  in  most  instances^  the  laii^ufl|||e< 
is  so  f^iliar,  and  the  fhytneeo'ebsy,  WliO' 
commatid  the  att^tion,  if  not  thd>  admiral) 
tion,  of  every  reader.  This  is  an  exeeUenf 
book  for  all  who  love  narrative,  and  think 
that  moral  sentimeut  ii  an  embettishmcnt'to. 
the  Muse. 

16.  American  Annals  of  Education  and 
Lutruetion,  and  Journal  of  lAterary  lA^^ 
stitutions,  (Rich,  London))  is  the  com-» 
maicement  of  a  third  series  of  Bumbers,  on 
the  important  subject  of  education.    What 
the  preceding  ones  contain,  we  know  not, 
but  this,  now  before  us,  gives  an  esivnesttliat 
the  American  Annals  will  be  a  work  of  great' 
utility.  This  number  is  not  confined  toeduoa^ 
tion  in  America.  Germany  and  Switzerland' 
fall  within  its  embrace ;  while  inventions  and* 
improvements,  in  all  the  means  fonfocilttaUi 
ing  instruction,  are  noticed  wilbontauy  teAr^ 
gard  to  name  or  country.  ^ 

17.  Letters  and  Dialogues  betweenr 
Theron^  Paulinta,  and  Aspdsiop  on  th4 
Nature  of  Love  to  God,  Faith  in  Chrisiii 
and  Assurance  of  Salvation^  by  Joseph  Be^ 
lamy,  D.D.,  (Hamilton,  Londbki,)  isa 
small  volume,  of  American  origin.  ItwHf' 
first  published  about  half  a  ceotuty  sitice.>' 
The  author  was  well  known,  and  highlff 
esteemed,  and  his  works  are'^still  in  drcula^^ 
tion.  The  design  of  this  work  is,  to  pui^er 
Calvinism  fW)m  some  of  itsmora  forbidding 
features,  and  to  set  it  forth  in  a  more  io^- 
offensive  dress.  It  contains  many  whole* 
some  truths,  and  mioch  that  smelb  stnKigly 
of  the  Geneva  school. 

18.  A  IVeatise  on  the  Importance  and 
Utility  of  Classical  heaming,  by  Joseph 
Burton,  (Whittaker,  London,)]  places  thii 
subject  in  an  advantageous  light.  Then 
origin,  progress,  and  improvement  of  lan- 
guage, occupy  the  earlier  chapters,  and  thcf 
subsequent  ones  are  devoted  to  the  benefits> 
which  classical  learning  confers.  To  other 
writers  the  author  acknowledges  himself 
indebted  for  much  of  his  materials,  so  that, 
in  arrangement  and  concentration,  lies  hi^ 
claim  to  originality.  In  this  department,, 
all  who  read  his  book  roust  allow  that  he 
has  not  laboured  in  vain. 


GLEANINGS. 

Sunday  School  JnMee.—Gret  anticipations  have 
bMtt  antarkaioed  raapectiug  Uiia  fMtivaU  about  tiv  b6 
celebrated  id  London ,  on  the  14th  instant,  in  hooonr 
of  Robert  Raikes.  Esq.,  the  great  founder  of  Sunday 
Schools.  An  article,  fao!irever»  eigted  '*  Mouitof ," 
haying  been  inserted  m  the  EvangelioaJ  Magazine, 
tending  to  misrepresent  the  purpose  of  the  jubilee, 
and  to  render  q.uestiooable  the  iqoi^vm  of  its  chiei; 
supporters,  has  called  forth  a  reply,  from  the  Com-, 
muzee  of  the  Union,  la  vhich  thejr  satisfaoiortly  vnH 
dicate  their  mteotiop,  and  repe)  the  anmeritM .  in- 
amMtio*. 
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MtUmeUM  DissMta.^Ou  tk«  Boni^  of  WcdMS. 
d^.  tW  I7tk  vtt.  tka  MotlMay  CwiW  sicamcr  Ml 
JLavvrpoot  tor  B— ■«■»»  Ucnaa  Bridft,  fiaogor,  aad 
Caraarroa,  with,  aboot  ooc  hvndred  paaaenKcra,  be- 
■idca  k«r  craw.  Abavt  audnigkt  aka  was  compictaly 
loai.  OB  what  ia  called  Datckmaa'a  bank.  Puffin 
Inland,  and.  ii  ia  fearad»  that  npvarda  of  ona  hundred 

EMina  hava  found  a  watary  frava.     hlach  blamn 
been  attaehad  to  the  captaui,  who  ia  among  tha 
diuvacu- 

BOk  StKutjf.—^*  lanra.  frona  n  ciicular  juat 
handed  to  oa,  that  umttf^st  anxiliary  societiaa  ura 
•zpraatMl  thatr  wiah  that  no  mnomiioo  be  aaada  oa 
the  original  constitation  of  the  parent  lociaiy.  Fiot 
only  hare  rarommeuded^  that  the  aubiect  be  raeoo- 
aideie«i. 

n'«*UtmM  Mttktditt  (W«7«M«.-The?buainaa»  of  tha 
(SB^h)  Conference  eommenced  at   Briaiol.  on  Wed> 
neadaj.  July  ST.  at  atz  o'clock.    AAar  lUUnf  up  tha 
Tacanciea  in  the  hundred  prcacbera  who  conatituta 
the  legal  Conference,  aa  reoocniacd  by  Mr.  M'eeley'a 
Deed  of  Declaration,  execatea  and  enirolled  in  Chan- 
cery in  1784,  the  preachera  proceeded  to  elect  their 
PvMiiieat,  becratary,  and  anbordinala  oflcara.    On 
axaaaiuiog  the  Totea,  it   waa  found,  that    baaido 
aeveral  email  nnmbera  for  other  prenehcra,  there  were, 
for  the   Her.  Jacob  Stanley  £4,  Ker.  Jonnthaa  Ed- 
mondann,  44,  Rot.  Richard  'lral&y(of  LaedaJ  90, 
RaT.  Gaoiwe  Maradan.  57.     Mr.  Uaxadan  waa  ae- 
emrdingly  declared  to  be  the  Preaident,  ud  it  ia  tha 
aecond  time  he  haa  been  cnllcd  to  that  nonourabla 
pnat :  having  praaidad  at  tha  Manchaatar  conferenoa 
in  18S1.    Tne  Rct.  Robert  Kewton   waa  re-elected 
Secmary,  by  a  grant  Buiority ;  and  tha  Rar.  John 
Anderson,  of  Leadi,   and  the  Rar.  John  Hannah, 
were  cho<en  aub-aecretaries.    The  entire  number  of 
preachera  preaent  at  the  coofereaee  waa  about  SIO, 
who  came  from  all  pavta  of  Enffland,  aaTeral  from 
Walce  and  Scotlnnd.  and  three  from  Ireland.    The 
ttsoal  iaaairiea  haring  been  propoaed  and  anawarad, 
it  waa  found  that  50  yoong  men  had  bean  recom« 
mended  by  tbeir  reapectira  diatrict  meetinga.  whioh 
number,  with  17  remaining  on  last  year'a  reaerre, 
make  a  total  of  67  now  at  the  diapoeal  of  the  con- 
ference.   Of  theae,  26  are   olfcred  for  tha  foreign 
mi»siona.    On  account  of  the  depressed  state  of  moat 
of  the  funda  of  the  connexion,  it  ia  aoMMaad  that  very 
few  ad.titional  preachera  will  be  called  out  thia  year 
for  the  home  work.    In  the  courae  of  the  laat  year, 
522  oreachara  haTe  died,  ria.— In  Great  Britain,  the  19 
following :    John  Porter,  Williem   Entwisle,    Jamea 
BridfrneU.   Thomas    Harriaon,   Joaeph    Agar,    John 
Moms.  William  Williama,  Samuel  Kellett,  John  Jen- 
kins, Lewis  Jonea,  John  Stamp,  William  Todd.    In 
Ireland,  *  three,   Tis.<~Jamea   Smith,   Jamea  Stuart, 
Robert  Stronir.    In  the  foreign  atations,  scTen  hsTa 
died.  Tis.— Richard  Marshall.  Jamea  Penman.  Wm, 
Picbott.  Robert  SoelgroTe,  William  Saxton,  Robert 
Soowdall.   Jamea  Vowles.     There    were   not   many 
eaaea  of  deliuonency  brought  thia  year  before  tha 
conference ;  and  onW  one  of  ao  serious  a  nature  aa  to 
require  expulsion.    In  the  foreign  misaiona  there  baa 
been  an  mcreasa   of  1,477*  beaidea  a  considerable 
number  lately  joined  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.   There 
appear  to  be  iaercaaing  proapacta  of  oaafulneaa  in 
France  ;  in  cooseqnence  of  which,  tha  Missionary 
Committee  intend  to  comraeoee  a  aubscriptioa  to- 
warda  the  erection  of  a  Methodist  chapel  in  Paria. 

ZVVv  Methodist  C4mftT*ne$.—'ThB  ReT.  William  Salt, 
of  Nottingham,  has  been  cboMn  Presid«nt,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Jackson,  jon.  of  Leeds,  Secretary,  to  tha 
thirty- fiAh  annaal  confereuee  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion,  which  sat  at  Hull.  The  attendance  of 
preachera  and  repreaentatitrea  Crom  tha  different 
circuits  waa  very  numerous. 

Gnat  Tom  if  Lincoln  m  lZiii«r.— litis  bell  exists  no 
longor.  On  Wednesday,  August  9,  IKU,  while  some 
woncmec  were  driving  a  wedge  in  pro^ss  of  tracioK 
a  flaw,  a  large  piece  of  the  rim.  or  skirt,  broke  off, 
weighing  six  hundred  weight,  and  about  eight  feet 
long ;  the  total  weight  broken  off  the  bell,  is  aboat 
nine  hundred  pounda.  Tom,  whan  antiie,  weighed 
about  geiHlbn.— Boston  paper. 

Mushrooms. —To  ascertain  whether  what  appear  to 
be  mnshrooma  are  8o  or  not,  a  little  aalt  ahould  be 
mrinkled  on  the  inner  or  spongy  part.  If,  in  a  short 
tune  afterwards,  they  turn  yellow,  they  are  a  very 
poisonous  kind  of  fungus :  but  if  black,  they  are  to  be 
looked  upon  aa  genuine  mushrooms.  They  should 
■arer  be  eaten  without  thia  teat,  aince  tha  beat  judges 
nay  oecaaionally  be  deceired. 

/nil.— The  following  is  a  Taluable  receipt  for  mak- 
ing good  ink.  Take  eight  ouncea  of  Aleppo  galls  (in 
coarse  powder.)  four  ounces  of  logwood  (in  chips ;) 
four  onnees  of  sulphate  of  iron  ;  three  ounces  of  gum- 
arabic  (in  powder ;)  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  an  ounce  of  sugsrcandy.  Boil  the  galls  and 
logwood  together  in  tweWe  pounds  of  water  for  one 
hour,  or  tiU  half  tha  liquid  haa  ayaporated.   Strain 


tha  daeoctioB  throaKh  »  hair  aiara  or  hnen  cloth,  and 
then  add  the  other  mgradfonta.  Stir  the  mtxtv*  till 
tha  whole  ia  dinMl^ad,  mora  eq^ecially  ik»  gum; 
after  which,  leuTo  it  to  anbaide  twenty-four  boors. 
l*han  decant  dia  ink,  and  praaerre  it  in  bottles  of 
glass  or  stoneware,  wall  corkod.— X>r.  Graham's  Chf- 
tmieal  Cateciism. 

timmi  Chmmetar  ^  tM»  FritmdK.—lt  ia  aaid  that  Jadga 
MaUaD,  ia  hu  charge  to  tha  grand  ivy.  at  tha  omb- 
ing  of  ih9  preaent  term  of  the  court  at  Portlsnd 
MaiDe,  aiated.  that  ia  a  j^ractica  of  fort^-fiTO  yean,  m 
which  he  had  been  inumately  aci^uainted  with  tha 
ivooaedinga  of  tha  judicial  conna  in  that  part  of  tka 
country,  he  had  neTer  known  bat  one  instance  in 
which  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Frienda  was  ar- 
raigned at  the  bar  aa  a  ctiaoBaX.—AUjumdrisi  CN.  A  J 
Pkttnis. 

Bom  to  ekeei  Comtmaion.— The  churchwaidena  of 
Naachaaiar  hava  taken  atapa  to  dean  and  whiiawadi 
the  dwellinga  of  thoae  who  receiTO  parochial  relief, 
ao  aa  to  preTont  aickneaa.  and  check  it  where  it  rns^ 
already  have  tbaan  introduced.  IIm  whitewash  u 
composed  in  the  following  manner:— Let  21ba.  ef 
the  powder  (chloride  of  lime)  be  made  into  a  pasts 
with  watar.and  alltha  lompa  well  broken,then  add2lbs. 
4^  alaked  Bnxton  lime,  or  whitening,  in  a  paate,  witt 
the  lampa  well  broken.  Tha  whole  may  then  be 
conrertad  into  a  proper  atata  to  lay  on  the  waUs  with 


VniMTsitf  Stmdmus.'^By  tha  laat  Oxford  Calaada*. 
it  ftppeara  that  the  total  number  in  that  UniTeraity  is 
5,296,  and  in  Cambridge  5,338 ;~  being'  a  majority  ef 
74  membera.  The  ineraaaa  ia  the  latter  Uniyeni^i 
ainca  last  year,  is  69. 

n*  Sea  Serpamt  again.— T^M  monaiar  made  his  Ibst 
anpearanca  thia  aaaaon  at  Boothbay,  en  Sunday  last. 
Be  waa  seen  again  on  Tuesday  by  two  gentlemen,  at 
a  diataaoa  of  about  aixty  feet,  and,  aflerwarda,  by  tan 
or  twelve  citiaena  of  Boothbay,  aa  he  paaaed  and  rr 
passed  several  times,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 

aiatant  from  them.  He  is  described  by  the  editor  of 
le  ifiseasset  Jvnmal,  who  waa  on  the  spot,  as  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  huBdred  foot  in  length, 
of  a  brown  colour  on  tha  back,  and  a  yellow-brown 
on  the  belly.  He  moved  with  an  undulating  motion, 
like  that  of  a  leech  or  blood  auckar,  whieh  gave  his 
beck  the  appearance  of  the  bumpa  described  ny  those 
who  have  previoualy  aeen  tim.— Nam  Yorkp^er. 

Xapo/eons  Bair.—Ai  the  aale  of  Mr.  Pearson's 
effecu.  May  4, 1831,  in  Nottingham,  among  a  number 
of  curious  and  antique  articles,  which  sold  for  very 
high  prices,  a  lock  of  Napoleon  Bomaptats^s  hair  fetched 
the  aum  of  serenteen  shsliings. 

Txantp  Dissmasians  from   De^mmdeneif.—let.  If  yon 

are  distressed  in  mind,  "  live,"  serenity  and  joy  may 

Jet  dawn  upon  your  soul.  Sd.  If  you  have  heen 
mppj  and  cheerful,  *'  live,"  and  diffusa  that  hspoi' 
neas  to  others.  Sd.  If  misfortunes  assail  yon  by  toe 
fonlta  of  others,  **  live,**  you  have  nothing  wherewith 
to  blame  yourself.  4th.  If  misfortunes  nave  arisen 
from  your  own  misconduct,  "  live,'*  and  be  wisvr  in 
future.  5th.  If  you  are  indigent  and  helpleaa, "  live," 
the  fitce  of  things,  like  the  renewing  aeaaons,  may  yet 
happily  change.  6th.  If  you  are  rich  and  prosperous, 
**  live^  and  enjoy  what  you  poaaeaa.  7  th.  If  another 
hath  mjured  you.  **live,*'  the  crime  will  bring 
ita  own  punishment.  8tb.  If  you  have  injured  sa- 
Other,  "  live,"  and  recompense  good  for  evil.  9th.  If 
your  character  be  unjustly  attacked,  *'  live,"  that  you 
may  aee  the  aniersion  disproved.  10th.  If  the  re. 
preaches  be  well  founded,  "  live,*'  and  deserve  them 
not  for  the  future.  11th.  If  you  are  eminent  and 
applauded, "  live."  and  deserve  the  honours  you  have 
acquired.  12th.  If  your  auccess  ia  not  equal  to  yoer 
merit, "  live,'*  in  the  bai^y  conaciooaoeaa  of  haviag 
deserved  it.  13th.  If  your  success  is  beyond  voor 
mwit,  "  live.**  in  thoughtfnineaa  and  hnmility.  \Uh. 
If  ^ou  have  been  negligent  and  useleaa  in  society, 
*'  live,**  and  make  amends.  15th.  tf  you  have  bem 
active  and  iitdttstrious,  "live,"  and  commuaicets 
your  improvements  to  others.  ]6ib.  If  you  bs^e 
apiteful  enemies,  **  live,"  and  disappoint  thieir  male- 
volence. 17th.  If  you  have  kind  and  faithful 
friends.  '*  live,**  to  protect  them.  18th,  J9th.  If  you 
have  been  wise  ana  virtuous,  "  live,"  for  the  beneit 
of  mankind.  20th.  If  you  hope  for  immorta]«iy{  **  liv«," 
and  prepare  to  enjoy  it.^^l'heee  disauasioas  aie 
ascribed  to  tha  pea  of  a  popular  and  amiaUe  poet, 

Indian  CArono^y.— The  Hindoos  reckon  th^e  dora- 
tion  of  the  world  by  fonTjofves,  or  distinct  pges.  llie 
first  is  said  to  have  lasted  thirty-two  noallioM  of  years. 
lliey  hold  that  the  life  of  man  was  in  that  age  ex- 
tended to  one  hundred  thoasand  yeara,  and  that  h& 
stature  was  twenty-one  cubita. 

Old  Nici.  -Satan  seems  to  hare  acquired  this  sp- 
peUation  from  the  Scandinavian  Neptune,  styled  in 
the  Edda,  "  Nickur,"  and  by  JludUekius.  "  Neckor." 
A  particular  kind  of  water  sprites  are  auo  called,  by 
Olaua  Wonmas,  "  Waiser  iificha." 
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JIhubHIi.— iDlktTMrlKff.  >PUi<i™»iib1»  BvH-^    inn.-0(   ICT    TtBt,    t«niilHiDg   IBIS. 

Id  iluidini  wilcr.    tl    llrilhioiui,  od    Ihe   Neclir,  Eneknil  Ipmi  BS  in  war  mi  tS  io  puca.    Ths  rti 

wUsh  h«f  •  ciiji<Mr  Iriui  ruund  iu  litiul  ^  th«  tlag  tl  tWtt,  aritr  Iwiii  Diu  lun,  ud  nuiig  our  u. 

*■■  Hn/irm  !■  by  rrMsrio  ili>  Xecand,  F^pa^r  of  Un  iluulili  nuiailaa.  wkisb  bs(i>i  h>  1709,  ton. 

Um  H«udi»  on  (he  5th  of  OalDbar.  1430/     Ii  mi-  ctadtd  In  1713,  ud  tboorbod  WA  mLUlom  of  oar 

|«»d,1lttHlbrs,lhitlliepllnwnlwo  hundnid  and  moBmj.    Nflil  wu  tki  Spaniili  wh  gf  1730.  HllM 

HlIT-Hnaj*ut  DM  wlm  thuclnghl;  il  nlgbid  Au- ■LI  It  AUIlCttpello.  in  I74B,  tA«  cs«ili«  u 

•MCUlH  Of  it  HiRi  to  Ital*  d>T  ■aiwu  «»  Of  il>o  I7K.  wklcli  tarmknud  «ltk  lb*  u—tT  of  Parif ,  in 

Sfiiw «w*«.-Tlio  baalMt  Kon*  at  K>do  fa  Ib>  ll;'»««*i«lli«  Aaiorioaii  i«n(17TS,  wfclijiliaud 

lliT.iiurt«,™m)o«dof  IwoloograniMofalieda,      ^',||[™f|i™  'KrFi — 


&lwLoi.hsireTer,  ofl^D  fnU  ia  Ibji  dreary  jonro^; 


with  (Huicar  I 


^Inl  brlka*' 


SoWriallau  KeiiBtmUy  mado  Id  nrard  10  Sa'it 
t  llill  lalatT,  tl^t^ag  ouIt  tnm  the  abuDee  » 
watkl,  imbditr  eoKaala  mncb  Ht^rei  wretched 
MU.~Ei!mltiriAi!aUHa  Lidrary.  fi'o.  II. 

Oama  UtOtd  V  4iliufM  Jtn:i[i.-ln  tba  fnnlii 
blocbaanaeiMratadmm  (be  aoUd  rock  by  the  fcj 


■fda,  and  upwards  of  vigbty  FeoE  in  Ifiogtb.  an  nma- 

timndetaclied  by  (blameibod-   Sucb  a  block  woald  any  niaaDf,  ooniiK  la  iDaiQB  OQe'a  reaun      i  nrta 

^''^^:!"i'^:^ri^''^rLj,'^''(^,'^i'.  ^^'^Sv^^i^i^'iSfz^  '^^  ™  '■"' '"" 

r  ■yi'''f**T'^  .    ,   -     ..    f          Tu         II  ^intiu'"*"  Hwim  MioA  J"  J'taBTB.— Thimble! 

,a^^^^'''^>9^"'^^¥f^^^^^'^^^f  •nimyeJaDd  in(eraiad  blco  lb.  mau,  waa  to  aee  Ik* 


«])od  wiib  aum'fOr  (be  purpoH  of  awwllteg  tbo  i 

mtnliicr,  bat  be  waa  tllowod  to  cDHilDda  bit  AU-  i 

coiino  without  intomption.   "Noir.  Eouk  mo,  mjr  i 

■Of Q,  ono  of  Ihpm  waa  laul^ oueatod  ibr  f^^rnrri 

mardari  tbeotbtr  (conlinutdibaminiutr.vlIhgnH  i 

nnmtMii— iha  ibIM,  tbrangh  ibo  tDlUUe  goadnaw  of  i 

God.  ta  rfa  uow  aboal  w  idilnu  tbb— linn  Is  > 

bits  !"~Wiiii  Nmk  Brim.  < 


4M 


fOVTRT. 


But  if.  M AUA,  life  tni  ymn 
Of  lenrthene^  date  be  thine ; 

May  wiMom,  Boeh  at  ehanna  and  cbeert, 
In  tkee  wHh  kiatre  abtne. 

Beauty  matt  fade  and  yonth  deeay» 

Botb  tlnk  tato  the  tombr«- 
Bnt  virtue's  cbarnit  fade  not  anrnyi 

They  live,  and  ever  bloom. 

No  better  prayer  my  heart  can  pray— 
Nor  lets  than  thit  it  tball  ;^ 

That  tucb  adorning  ever  may 
Clothe  thee  and  thine,  iweet  ^irl. 
Brigg. 


A  DEFINITION  OF  PATIBNOK. 
^< T^  eXi^ci  vweftivovTiC^—Si.  PauL 

Talk  ye  of  yatienee,  reeignntion,  faitli^ 

Firm  coarage.  Christian  fortitude,  and  hope  ? 

Tis  well  to  talk ;  but,  better  ttlll  to  shew 

Tbe  power  of  these ;  when  all  are  eeedful  foand : 

*TiB  in  the  trying  hour  their  strength  it  seen  ; 

Not  in  the  seasons  prosperous  and  gay,        fhearts 

When  smooth  the  path  yon  tread ;  and  aU  yoor 

Can  wish  it  held  in  inll  enjoyment  tweet  t 

Toorseir,  a  lovely  wife,  and  children  dear ; 

AH  healthy,  free  from  w«nt  or  wo ;  and  bright 

The  animating  prospects  you  heboid  ; 

(What  trial  here  ?)  thus  circtunstaoced,  now 

You  may  have  patience.    Wanting  still  Che  proof ! 

Let  providential  circumstances  frown ; 

Or  sickness  wither  that  delightful  bloom 

Bo  lately  seen  on  lovely  children  gay ; 

Ijet  fell  disease  attack  your  bosom  friend, 

Or  affonlzlng  pain  your  persoo  seise ; 

Let  death  devour  the  lives  of  those  yon  love ; 

And  lay  them  prostrate  in  the  silent  tomb  ; 

Let  health,  beloved  friends,  and  wealth  depart, 

And  leave  at  all  alone :  tbe  seasons  these. 

When  patience  may  be  seen  in  men  of^rayer. 

Not  hardihood,  insensibility, 

Or  sullen  apattiy— tbe  stoie's  pride : 

No  place  have  these  within  the  patient  tool. 

A  sensibility  of  pain  a^ute. 

Is  quite  essential  to  the  perfect  work 

Of  patience.    There  she  triumphs ;  while  she  gives 

Support,  superior  to  affliction's  power. 

A  patient  man  may  weep,  Cor  "  Jesus  wept  ;** 

And  '*  groan'd  in  spirit;''  heaving  deep  the  sigb. 

Which  cloth'd  hit  enemies  with  |;aiUy  shame. 

While  smarting  under  his  chastising  hand. 

Of  whose  parental  kindness  we  have  proof. 

To  feel  no  soTrow,-Hiarelets  then  to  be,— 

Is  like  the  senseless,  snllen.  stubborn  boy. 

Who,  while  his  father  smites,  rebels  the  more. 

A  disposition  so  besotted,  sure 

Is  far  from  Christian  patience.    We  define 

This  soul-supporting  grace  to  be,— a  calm 

Submission  to- the  will  of  God,  in  wan«,~> 

A  suffering  keen  afflictive  pain,  •n/oUA,— 

Resigning  all  we  have  to  him,  who  rules 

In  wisdom  infinite— whose  goodness  makes 

Afflictions  serve  hit  purpoaet  of  gi'»ce, 

Wm.  Svohss. 


ON  PRATBR. 

The  following  verses  were  written,  on  seeing  a 
family  prayer-book,  which  contained  these  words 
in  the  margin—"  This  book  is  intended  to  assist 
those  who  have  not  yet  acquired  the  happy  art  of 
addressing  thMiaelvet  lo  God  i^  tcriptapal  and 
appropriate  language;**  by  a  poor  man,  Killy- 
leagh,  CoQQly  Oown,  Ireland. 

Blagdofi,  April  2, 1891.  BniivirD  Dtb  r. 

WRII.B  prayer  is  deem'd  an  art  to  bappy. 

By  a  few  whom  others  rale, 
Jesus,  teach  me  its  importance, 

In  thy  self-denying  school. 

Prayer  it  tbe  sweetest,  noblest  ^iityt 

Highest  privilege  of  man : 
God's  exalted— man  abased- 

Prayer  unites  their  natures  ene. 


Qod  alone  cm  toaeb  bit  cklldnen 

By  his  Spirit  how  to  pray  ; 
Knows  our  wants,  and  gives  the  knowledge 

Wliat  to  atk,  and  wbat  to  say. 

Why  ehoald  men  then  raanufaetnre 
Books  of  prayif ,  to  get  them  toM  ? 

Sad  delusion— strive  te  barter 
Christ's  prerogative  for  gold. 

Where's  the  book,  or  school,  or  college. 
That  oan  Ceacb  a  man  to  pray  ? 

Words  they  five,  from  worldly  Knowledge ; 
"  Learn  of  Christ,  he  is  the  way.** 

Why  ask  money  from  the  people. 
For  these  barren  books  of  prayer? 

Paper,  Ink,  and  worda  are  in  tben. 
But,  alas  1  Christ  it  not  tbeie. 

TJiote  who  seek  shall  surelv  find  hisn, 
Not  in  books,  he  reigns  within ; 

Formal  prayers  can  never  reaeh  Mm, 
N«ltber  ean  be  derail  with  tin. 

Wordt  am  frtn  as  tbey  are  oanuBMn, 

Some  in  theqs  have  woadrpot  tkill ; 
3aying  •*  Lord*'  will  never  save  them ; 
These  be  lovee  who  do  his  wHI. 

Words  may  please  tbe  lofty  faney, 
if  nsie  charm  tbe  listeainf  «ar. 

Pompons  sounds  may  please  the  giddy; 
But  la  Christ  the  Sariour  there  ? 

Christ's  the  way,  the  path  to  heaven, 

Life  is  onrs,  if  him  we  know : 
Tkoee  who  ems  pray,  he  baa  tanght  Ibea ; 

Those  who  tav^t  to  him  should  go. 

When  a  child  wants  fond  and  raiment. 
Why  not  ask  his  parent  dear  ? 

Ask  la  faith,  then.  God's  oar  fathsr ; 
Hs's  at  hand,  and  be  will  bear. 

Pmer  is  an  easyi  simple  dnty, 
Tis  the  language  of  the  soul ; 

Grace  demands  It ;  grace  receives  It ; 
Oraoe  aust  relg^  abov*  the  irbole. 

God  rsqnlree  not  fraeefnl  poatnfcs. 

Neither  words  arranged  vtth  form ; 
Such  a  faney  presupposes. 

That  by  words  we  God  ean  ebarm. 

God  alene  must  be  exalted ; 

Bvery  earthly  thought  must  fall; 
Such  the  prayer  ^nd  praise  triumphant. 

Then  does  God  reign  over  all. 

Every  heart  should  be  a  temple ; 

God  should  dwell  our  souls  within  ; 
Every  day  shoald  be  a  sabbath. 

Every  hour  redeem*d  from  sin ; 

Bvery  |dace,  a  place  of  worship  ; 

Every  time,  a  time  of  prayer  ; 
Brery  efgb  sbonld  rise  to  heaven ; 

Every  wish  should  anchor  there. 

Beart'feU  sighs  and  heaven-born  visbes. 

Or  the  poor  uplifted  eve. 
All  are  prayers  that  God  will  answer ; 

They  ascend  his  tbrone  on  high. 

Spirit  of  pjrayer  I  be  thou  the  portion 
Of  all  those  who  wait  in  time  ; 

Help  us,  shield  us,  lead  us,  guide  us, 
Thine  tbe  praise,  the  glory  thine. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS,  MARY  TIGHB, 

AUTBOaRSS    or  THB    FOBM    OP  "  MVCHS." 

Fair  flower !  who,  born  to  fade— and  die ; 
In  nature's  brightest  bloem : 
Thy  smile— succeeded  by  a  aig h. 
Thy  beauty— by  tbs  t<Mnb< 

So  let  me  die,  Hke  f  bee,  when  pure ; 
Through  sufferings  long  reflu'd  : 
So  let  me  be,  in  Christ  secure ! 
When  death  enshronds  ny  mind. 


/:■„,/: 


THE  IMPERIAL  MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER,   1831. 


BRIEF  MEMOIU  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  FREEMAN  LLOYD. 

(V^ith  a  Portrait.) 

There  are  no  classes  of  the  community  more  worthy  of  having  thehr  names 
transmitted  to  posterity,  than  those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  multitudes  who  need 
assistance,  present  Aemselves  in  various  characters;  but  among  the 
melancholy  groups,  none  appear  so  forlorn  and  helpless  as  the  children  of 
the  po&r.  Without  parental  instruction,  without  the  influence  of  good 
examjf^;  and  without  the  measis  of  procuring  friends,  vast  mimbers  among 
them  enter  fife  under  every  disadvantage.  Excluded  from  all  opportu- 
nities fyfacqmring  useful  knowledge,  and  of  obtaining  any  moral  culture^ 
tfie  seeds  of  vice,  which  are  lodged  in  the  human  heart,  soon  produce  a 
£i^atty  luxuriant  crop,  which,  growing  to  maturity  without  any  control, 
&Us  up  every  avenue  of  the  soul,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  admission  of 
yixtues  which  education  might  implant. 

Ill  all  ages,  individuals,  actuated  by  the  pure  principles  of  benevolence 
which  Christianity  inspires,  hctve  found  many  objects  on  which  to  employ 
their  energies;  but  in  modem  times,  these  objects  have  multiplied  in 
number,  and  presented  themseWes  m  such  striking  characters,' that  a  new. 
impetus  has  been  given  to  the  active  virtues  of  the  christian  worid ;  and 
th«  friends  of  Revelation,  regardless  of  the  distinguishiiitg  peculiarities  of 
their  respective  creeds,  have  united  in  one  harmonious  co-operation,  to 
give  an  ample  diffusion  to  that  knowledge  which  is  able  to  make  men  wise 
onto  salvation. 

(n  the  formation  of  Bible  Societies,  and  of  Missionary  establishments, 
they  have  long  since  concentrated  their  energies ;  and  to  their  unwearied 
exertions,  mankind  are  greatly  indebted  for  that  extended  knowledge  of 
Revelation,  which  is  now  diffused  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
workt.  Happily,  however,  for  the  rising  generations  of  the  poor,  their 
benevolence  has  not  been  exclusively  devoted  to  foreign  parts.  Many 
among  them  saw  with  painful  emotions,  the  infiemt  tribes  of  their  neigh- 
bours growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  to  their  condition  the  cha- 
rities of  the  heart  were  instantly  turned. 

Robert  Raikes,  of  immortal  memory,  appears  foremost  in  this  band  of 
christian  patriots.  But  no  sooner  had  he  touched  the  sacred  string,  than 
the  sound  vibrated  in  the  ears  of  others,  who  were  actuated  by  a  similar 
spirit,  and  who  voluntarily  came  forward,  to  assist  in  moving  an  untried, 
Init  powerful  machine,  that  promised  to  effect  a  mighty  change  in  the 
moral  world.  Among  these,  multitudes  gave  pecuniary  aid ;  'some  ren^ 
dered  personal  assistance ;  while  others,  having  calculated  on  the  causes, 
laeam,  and  consequences  of  employing  this  energetic  instrument,  nobly 
resolved  to  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  a  work,  which,  from  every 
feature  of  its  eharaeter,  they  were  fully  persuaded  would  be  owned  and 
blessed  of  God. 
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Ill  this  undertaking,  there  oould  be  no  room  for  tke  operation  of  disho- 
nourable ambition.  To  collect  from  the  streets,  and  lanes,  and  courts,  and 
alleys  of  our  towns  and  cities,  the  little  yagrants,  to  bear  with  their 
obstinacy,  and  teach  them  their  duty  to  God  and  man,  was  not  a  region  in 
which  pride  delights  to  walk.  Worldly  emolument,  and  the  plaudits  of 
admiring  spectators,  may  in  many  instances  gratify  self-esteem,  and  induce 
even  haughtiness  and  vanity  to  submit  to  temporary  degradation ;  but  where 
these  stimulants  have  no  power  to  operate,  when  we  see  an  individual, 
gathering  together  the  little  outcasts  of  the  human  fiunily,  from  the  mo^ 
depraved  neighbourhoods,  to  instruct  them  in  the  things  which  make  for 
their  everlasting  peace,  and  devoting  his  life  to  the  performance  of  a 
task  so  irksome  to  flesh  and  blood,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  a  more  powerful  principle,  and  is  actuated  by 
gratitude  to  God  and  love  to  man.  It  is  in  this  light  that  we  must  survey 
the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Mr.  William  Freemaw  Lloyd  was  bom  at  Uley,  a  beautiful  village 
in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  22d  of  December,  in  the  year  1791.  The 
county  which  gave  him  birth  is  remarkable,  not  only  as  fumi^ng  the 
source  of  the  Thames,  the  fame  of  which  is  known  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  but  as  giving  birth  to  two  of  the  greatest  blessings  connected  with 
the  young,  that  the  history  of  mankind  could  ever  boast.  These  are — ^tfae 
Sunday-school  system,  originating  with  Robert  Raikes ;  and  the  vaccine 
inoculation,  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  health,  by  the  celebrated 
Dr«  Jenner. 

The  father  of  Mr.  lioyd  was  a  respectable  cloth  manufacturer,  and  a 
deacon  of  the  Independent  church  in  his  native  village.  His  mother  was 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  pious  ancestors,  among  whom  may  be  men-* 
tioned  the  Rev.  Joshua  Head,  one  of  the  ejected  ministers.  This  was 
formerly  an  epithet  of  disgrace,  but  it  is  now  a  mark  of  honourable  di»< 
tinction.  Both  these  parents  died  when  Mr.  Lloyd  was  in  his  youthful 
years,  but  not  until  he  had  learnt  some  valuable  lessons  from  the 
ioslruciions  and  example  of  each.  This  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 
the  following  little  incident.  When  addressing  the  children  of  Sunday-^ 
schools  on  the  duty  of  prayer,  he  has  sometimes  referred  to  his  pious 
mother,  and  mentioned  the  following  prayer,  which  she  taught  him  when 
quite  a  child :  *'  Lord,  teach  me,  a  little  child,  to  pray;  for  I  do  not  know 
how  to  pray." 

With  Mr.  Lloyd's  early  education  we  have  only  an  indistinct  acquaint- 
ance. It  would  appear,  that  while  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  learning, 
the  interests  of  the  Sunday  Schools  invariably  engrossed  much  of  his 
attention.  Pleased  with  what  he  had  seen  of  these  institutions,  then  in 
their  infancy,  both  at  Gloucester  and  in  his  native  vills^e,  he  entered  with 
spirit  into  the  nature  and  work  of  Sunday-school  instruction.  About 
the  year  1806,  when  a  pupil  at  the  school  of  the  Rev.  James  Hinton, 
of  Oxford,  from  whose  pious  advice  and  counsel  he  derived  much 
^ritual  advantage,  he  commenced  the  employment  in  which  he  has 
ever  since  been  engaged,  by  assisting  in  teaching  some  of  the  junior 
Sunday  scholars.  The  labours  thus  commenced  in  early  youth>  were 
continued  in  subsequent  years.  \ 

Removing  shortly  afterwards  to  London,  he  still  adhered  to  the  work 
in  which  he  had  eng^ed,  and  joined  some  individuals,  of  a  kindxed 
spirit,  who  had  opened  a  Sunday  School  in  the  degraded  neighbour- 
hood of  Saflron-hill.  He  afterwards  established  another  at  Haberdashers' 
Hall. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1608,  Mr.  Lloyd  became  a  memb^ 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Winter's  church,  at  New-court,  Carey-street,  London. 
He  still  continued  his  former'  Sunday*school  labours,  while  he  expressed 
his  regret  that  no  such  institution  was  connected  with  the  church  of  which 
he  had  just  become  a  member.  After  some  months  he  brought  the  subject 
before  Uie  pious  minister,  and  the  members  belonging  to  that  congre<- 
gation.  It  was  instantly  taken  into  consideration,  and  so  warmly  sup- 
pcfTted,  that  on  the  3d  of  December,  1809,  the  New-court  Sunday-school 
was  petmanently  opened.  Though  young  in  years,  yet  having  had  more 
prevKMiS'  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  management  of  these  insti- 
tutions, than  those  friends  with  whom  he'  was  now  associated,  he  was 
requested  to  take  the  offices  of  superintendent  and  secretary.  To  this  wish 
he  dccaded,  and  these  offices  he  continues  to  hold  to  the  present  day. 

Tkie  Swaday-sohool  Union,  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  has  during  a  long  period 
been  secretary,  was  established  in  1803.  It  consists  of  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  gratuitous  teachers  and  others,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Sun- 
day-schools, who,  by  their  united  efforts,  endeavour  to  improve  and  extend 
these  institutions,  without  interfering  with  the'  private  concerns  of  any 
individual  establishment.  Churchmen,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Bap<^ 
tists,  and  Methodists,  furnish  the  members  of  this  Union.  These  originally 
founded  the  Society,  and  they  still  continue  to  labour  in  the  same  cautfe 
with'  harmony  and  unabated  zeal. 

•  At  what  particular  time  Mr.  Lloyd  was  appointed  secretary  of  thi^  Union, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  with  precision  ;  the  minute-liook  which 
contains  the  entry  havingbeen  lost.  It  is,  however,  well  known,  that  more 
thasi  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  he  was  delegated  to  this  office, 
during  which  period  he  has  continued  to  manifest  the  same  warmth  of 
affection,  and  ardency  of  zeal,  to  promote  the  interests  and  extend  thud 
influence  of  the  Union,  that  primarily  induced  him  to  associate  with  hk 
fellow^labourers  in  this  benevolent  cause. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1812,  the  first  public  breakfast  of  the  Sunday*- 
sehool  Union  was  held,  and  the  first  general  report  of  the  Society  was 
presented  to  the-  teachers  and  the  numerous  friends  of  the  institution. 
These  eticumstances  gave  publicity  to  its  proceedings,  and,  by  bringing  it 
more  into  public  notice,  considerably  extended  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 
From  iAmt  period  to  the  present  time,  an  annual  breakfast  has  collected  its 
friends  together  at  an  early  hour,  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  among  the 
multitude  who  attend,  few  will  hesitate  to  characterize  it  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  anniversaries  in  the  metropolis. 

'  Placed  thus  on  the  pinnacle  of  observation,  and  at  the  fountain-head  of 
informsftion,  Mr.  Lloyd,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  must  have  wit-^ 
nessed  many  important  changes  in  Sunday  Schools,  and  in  their  influence 
ttpon  the  morals  of  the  community.  Vast  multitudes  of  scholars  have 
beeti  thrown  into  society ;  several  successions  of  teachers  have  arisen ; 
public  opinion  has  taken  a  decided  turn;  the  system  of  instruction  has 
been  materially  altered  and  improved;  and  the  management  and  modtf 
of  teaching  have  become  more  decidedly  religious  in  their  character. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  trace  tlie  progress  of  the  Sunday-school 
Union  from  its  formation  up  to  the  present  period,  as  the  reports  of'  the 
Vrnt  nineteen  years  are  accessible  to  the  public.  With  the  transactions 
contaiiried  in  ^ese,  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Lloyd  is  most  intimately 
connected :  to  these,  therefore,  we  most  cheerfiilly  refer  the  reader,  per* 
suaded  that,  on  a  perusal  of  them,  he  will  readily  join  us  in  congiatu- 
lating  this  indefatigable  teacher,  and  his  fellow-labourers,  on  the  succp'"' 
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which  it  has  pleated  God  to  grant  to  thek  ¥mk  of  faith  aad  labour  of 
love. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  Mr.  lioyd  as  an  active  and  zealous  promoter  of 
Sunday  Schools,  devoting  his  time  and  talents  to  the  insti'ucdon  of  those 
"  for  whom  nothing  is  provided ;"  and  stimulating  others,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  to  engage  in  the  same  g^eat  and  benevolent  design.  But  it 
is  not  merely  to  oral  teaching  that  bis  exertions  have  been  confined ;  the 
press  has  been  nude  by  him  the  medium  of  many  valuable  cooimunica- 
tionSy  and  to  these  our  attention  must  now  be  directed. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1^13,  Mr.  lioyd,  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Sunday  Schools,  coiAmenced  the  ''  Teacher's  Magazine/'  This 
useful  work  at  first  appeared  quarterly,  but  after  some  time  it  becanafe  a 
monthly  periodical,  of  which  he  continued  the  editor  until  wkhia  the/  lasl 
Ihcee  years.  The  *'  Teacher's  Ms^azine"  has  been  the  means  of  convieynig 
much  useful  information  to  the  friends  of  Simday  Schools,  and  of  psomoting 
^e  extensioii,  improvement,  and  usefulness,  of  these  institutions^ 

In  the  year  1 822  Mr.  lioyd  published  *'  The  BiUe  Catechism^''  and 
an  abridgment  of  it.  This  work  has  passed  through  many  large  eiditiMUv 
and  has  ako  been  translated  into  several  foreign  langus^es.  The  fame 
and  publicity  which  it  has  acquired  render  all  observations  on  its-inentB 
totally  superfiuous. 

In  IS24,  a  small  volume,  entitled,  ''The  Teachef's  Minual;M  oq 
Hints 'to  a  Teacher,  on  being  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a.Sundiiy*' 
school  Class,"  made  its  appearance,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  lioydw  ilts 
design  is^  to  benefit  those  who  may  engage  in  the  impottaat  jdtAfai 
tuition.  A  third  edition  has  passed  under  our  inspection ;  4ind  .those*  kibQ 
axe  acquainted  with  its  wholesome  advice  and  salutaiy  pteCeptB;  wdU 
sotfroely  think  tliat  the  following  extract  fiom  a  review  of  this  volume^  >  as 
the  Evangelical  M^asine  lor  March,  1825,  delmeates  its  chamcter  attiie 
expense  of  truth : — ''  The  worthy  Author  of  this  highly-interesting  Manual 
has  done  more,  perhaps,  to  further  the  cause  of  Sunday-school  instvnotion 
than  any  other  living  man ;  and  verily  he  has  his  reward.  The  gratitude 
and  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  world  are  not  to  be  despised ;  and  it  ia  his 
privilege  to  enjoy  them.  We  beg  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  little 
hook  now  introduced  to  their  notice  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  in  the 
English  language,  on  what  may  be  called  the  practiccbl  tMaehimeir^  of 
a  Sunday  School.  No  Teacher  in  England,  or  m  the  world,  shomld  be 
without  it.  We  have  read  it  with  special  care,  and  have  no  fear  of 
charged  with  the  sin  of  extravagant  commendatioaft." 

In  1825,  Mr.  lioyd  published  ''  A  Catechism  on  the  principal  Parables 
of  the  New  Testament ;"  and  subsequently,  *'  A  Catechism  on  the  £vi* 
dences  of  the  Bible."  He  also  endeavoured  to  communicate  some  know- 
ledge of  the  leading  truths  of  the  Grospel  in  a  way  adapted  to  children  of 
three  or  four  years  old,  in  a  small  publication,  entitled,  **  The  little  Chiftd^s 
Catechism  ;"  and  so  far  was  this  effort  successful,  that  many  most 
v^kluable  ideas  are,  by  means  of  this  small  book,  easily  communicated  to 
the  alphabet-class  scholars,  even;  before  they  know  their  letters. 

A  Sketch  of  the  life  ol'  Robert  Raikes,  Esq.,.  the  founder  of  Sunday 
Schools,  and  of  the  History  of  Sunday  Schools^  w«s  pubUshed  by 
Mr.  Lloyd,  in  1826.  The  design  of  this  publication  was^  to  collect  the 
scattered  documents  which  Fslat^d  to  the  early  state  of  these  institutions, 
and,  by  concentrating  them,,  to  shew  their  pjpogress,  while  advan^cing  to  the 
{}pugcishing  majturity  which  they  have  sin^e  attained. 

^ev^ral  other  publications  of  minor  importance,  we  undefstand,.  may 
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claim  Mr.  Lloyd  as  tlieir  author;  kmt  these,  appearhig  anonymously,  cr  in 
periodical  works,  cannot,  without  mnch  difficulty,  be  identified.  They  all^ 
bowever,  have  some  bearing  on  the  young,  or  on  Sunday  Schools,  or  the 
teachers  in  these  institutions  ;  for  to  these  ne  has  devoted  his  time,  and  thB 
energies  of  his  life.  His  earliest  pieces,  we  believe,  appeared  in  the  "  Youth's 
Magazine,"  with  which  he  still  continues  connected.  This  was  the  first 
monthly  publication  for  the  young,  that  attempted  at  once  to  communt* 
eate  efangelical  instruction,  blended  with  general  knowledge.  Several 
articles,  originally  written  by  Mr.  Lloyd  for  this  periodical,  have  been 
publi^ed  separately;  but,  being  anonymous,  they  have  no  public  con- 
nexion with  his  name. 

In  tsJEing  a  retrospective  and  comprehensive  survey  of  Sunday  Schools, 
many  beneficial  effects  appear,  that  are  too  conspicuous  to  be  overlooked ; 
Iwt  the>  aggregate  of  the  advantages,  which  the  community  have  derived 
firomtfaeae  valuable  institutions,  baffles  all  calculation.  An  attention  to 
juvenile  reUgious  literature  is  the  glory  of  the  present  century ;  and,  id 
this,  Sunday  Schools  claim  a  goodly  portion  of  its  brightest  rays.  It  has 
been  Mr.  Lloyd's  peculiar  province,  invariably  to  exclude  whatever  has 
bad  even  the  appearance  of  evil,  from  all  works  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  young,  and  to  encourage  the  wide  dissemination  of  such  as  are  ^« 
culated  to  interest  and  instruct  them.  Above  all,  it  has  been  bis  aim  t^ 
piom<tte  tbeir  impnyvement  in  that  scriptural  knowledge  which  is  abld  to 
Hudde'Uiem  wise  unto  salvation,  through  mith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  '  < 
'Besides'  his  engagements  with  the  Sunday-school  Union,  and  the 
nuh<£i^ious  duties  which  this  involves,  and,  in  addition  to  the  varioiis 
pul^icatidns  we  have  named,  and  others  to  which  we  have  aUuded, 
lir«  lioyd  has,  for  several  years  past,  been  assiduously  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  '  Religious  Tract  Society*  This  engagement  is  imnus 
diifitely  connected  with  his  primary  labours.  Having  assisted  in  teaching 
the  young  to  read  in  youth,  he  is  now  actively  employed  in  carrying  on 
the  good  work,  by  supplying  the  population  of  readers  with  such  works  as 
are  calculated  to  render  &eir  education  a  blessing,  both  for  time  and 
eternity. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  design  of  all  Mr.  Lloyd's  publications 
is,  to  do  good ;  we  will  now  add,  that  such  also  is  their  tendency.  To  this 
anifbrm  character  we  know  not  a  single  exception ;  and  thence  express  ft 
hope,  in  which  we  shall  undoubtedly  be  joined  by  all  to  whom  his  puWica- 
tions  have  been  rendered  a  blessing,  that  he  will  long  be  spared  to  see  still 
more  abundantly  that  *'  his  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 


ON     THE    EXISTENCE    OF    EVIL. 


"  One  part«  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan, 
*rbr€r  the  dark  inedlnm  of  lire's  feverish  dream  ; 
Y<Adare  arraign  the  whole  ■tiipendoiiB  ?l*i>. 
If  tMit  that  little  part  incongraous  teeiB ; 
Nnr  is  that  part  perhaps  what  mortals  deem ; 
Oft  from  appar^t  ills  oar  blessinn  rise.*' 


Bs»p  things,  perfaapa,  have  mors  puzzled 
Uie  mM  of  a  good  Baan  than  the  seeming 
coQtradictioos  which  he  cootinutUy  ob- 
serves of  ihe  goodness  of  Providence.  Those 
whom  he  has  loved  and  esteemed  for  their 
piety,  have  been  visited  with  deep  afliictibn, 
while  **  ibe  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea» 
are  mighty  in  power,  neither  is  Ihe  rod  of 


God  upon  them/'  These  things  he  has  fett 
to  be  painfully  mysterious,  and  doubly 
painful,  when  the  infidel  urges  back  the 
argument  with  scorn.  But  then,  he  reflects 
that  eternity  will  unfold  the  mystery,  when 
the  immortal  mind  shall  in  the  grave  leave 
<^  its  darkened  dust  behind,"  and  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  vrkked,  in  this  world, 
argues  the  necessity  of  another,  where  evQiy 
man  sliall  receive  the  recompense  of  his 
deeds. 

In  examining  the  nature  of  evil,  we  feel 
iadined  to  treat  it  rather  as  a  negaihe 
quality.    We  behold  the  benevolent 
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thrqugiiout  creatioo ;  axidy  where  evil  ex^ 
it  seems  neoessary  to  be  reiened  to  some 
other  cause  than  the  .design  of  the^coatriver. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  government  of  God, 
tinoe  he  is  benevolent  in  all  his  purposes, 
alMvise  to  know  that  which  is  most  expe- 
dient for  his  purposes,  and  all-powerful  to 
cany  his  designs  into  effsct,  must  prodoee 
happiness,  while  that  which  is  opposed  to 
bis  government  must  as  necessarily  produce 
misery;  hence  the  plain  deduction,  that 
conformity  to  his  will  produces  happiness, 
and  non-conformity  misery.  With  such 
reasonings  as  these,  ibr  the  ground  of  our 
iiguments,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude, 
that  the  sosrce  of  all  eml  is  opposition  to 
thewiUofGod. 

We  believe  in  an  independent  and 
eternal  Being,  whose  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  omnipotence  are  manifested  in  every 
thing  around  us,  proofe  of  which  we  need 
not  now  adduce,  as  they  were  the  subjects 
of*  n  former  essay.  We  cannot  iniagine 
ooe  of  these  attributes,  without,  by  necessity, 
invoWiag  the  others.  If  Jehovah  were  aU- 
powerful,  he  could  not  but  choose  to  be 
aU-wise ;  and  if  all-wise,  he  could  not  but 
be  pure,  holy,  and  benevolent  It  is  in 
the  works  of  creation  we  should  look  for, 
tad  it  is  there  that  we  see,  these  glorious 
attributes  unfolded.  There  is  an  astonish- 
ing fitness  made  to  exist  between  cause  and 
e^t;  so  much  so,  that,  with  the  least  con- 
tempbUon,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  wisdom  of  God.  The  vastness  of  many 
of  the  works  of  creation,  their  magni6cence 
and  seeming  infinity,  may  impress  us  with 
4  sense  of  I&  omnipotence.  But  the  evi- 
deal  contrivance  of  comfort  and  happiness, 
QMnifosted  in  oelation  to  man,  and  even  to 
brutes,  must  convince  us,  if  we  possess  any 
candour,  of  the  great  benevolence  of  God. 
We  cannot,  then,  suppose  that  such  a  su- 
preme Being  either  could  or  would  create 
any  thing  imperfect. 

If  there  is  a  certain  unalterable  relation 
established  by  infinite  wisdom  and  eood- 
ness,  between  cause  and  effect,  obedience 
to  the  regulations  thus  established  must,  by 
necessity,  produce  happiness,  and,  from  the 
flBime  necessity,  disobedience  will  produce' 
confosion  and  misery.  If,  in  the  formation 
df  a  complex  machine,  an  ingenious  artisan 
has  estabtished  certain  regnktions,  to  put 
the  whole  in  motion,'  we  should  never 
im^di-  his .  skill,  beeause  an  ignorant  :or 
Budkipus  workman  set  the  regulations  «t 
defianeeydnd  iejured  or  ruined  die  madiine. 
An  ivlpeotion  of  the  works  would  convince 
us^>die  contrivanee  and  intention  of  the 
iflnrentoiv-ani  we  'shoidd  not  think  him 


flvereUe  ihrtlK  iiiigligieitce'iMr^dil9U>edieMe 
of  anatfaer«i  So  in  creati«q|^  if  ^e  laws  d 
God  produce,  as  they  necessarily  do,  tie 
happiness  of  man,  a  neglect,  or  contempt, 
of  those  laws^  must  as  certainly  produce 
misery. 

Let  us  even  look  around,  iand  observe 
how  the  experience  of  ages  has  shewn,  ^ 
virtue,  or  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  bat 
always  been  followed  with  happiness,  and 
that  the  most  vicious  have  been  the  moA 
miserable.  The  least  reflection,  then,  mast 
convince  us,  that,  as  all  good  J  results  from 
the  wise  and  benevolent  mstitufions  of  the 
supreme  Being;  so,  all  evil  must  arise  from 
a  disregard  to  these  instttutiotas.  If  hi- 
tegrity  leads  to  afBuenee  and  honour,  any 
impeachment  of  it  by  dishonesty,  mttBl,of 
consequence,  lead  to  poveity  and  disgrsMse^ 
A  certain  confluence  of  causes  in  ftie  ma- 
terial world  produces  beauty ;  and  whatever 
disarranges  or  contradicts  them,  will  reoder 
an  object  proportionably  deformed.  A 
certain  confluence  of  causes  in  ^e  mom) 
world,  will  likewise  produce  happiness;  a»i 
the  disarrangement  or  contradiction  of  them, 
will  also  produce  misery.  Now,  in  aR 
fliese  thii^,  the  Creator  must  either  have 
willed  the  happiness  Of  man,  or  he  must 
not;  he  must  either  have  been  indifl^renl 
respecting  it,  or  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
produce  perfection.  With  vespect  to-  Ae 
tbrraer  alternative,  the  contrivanoe  maaifeet'i> 
ed,  proves  that  the  Creator  wvHed  the  hap^ 
piness  of  his  creatures ;  and,  vnth  re^eetto 
the  latter,  his  benevolence  and  oaanipotence 
refute  such  an  idea. 

We  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  cofaGto' 
sion,  that  iuflnibe  wbdom,  goodness,  and 
power,  in  every  regulation,  Daoinl-  Aid 
physicBd,  has  established  certain  causes  add 
efiects,  that  of  themselves;  must  tMcefsanly 
produce  harmony  and  beauty,  comfort,  and 
happiness.  We  are  likewise  compelled  to 
assign  the  existence  of  evil  to  sin,  or  a  dis- 
regud  of  these  laws,  which  must  as  neces- 
sarily '  produce  conAiston  and  defformity, 
wretchedness  and  misery.  We  ivext  aniw 
at  the  important  question,  whether  die 
wisdom,  or  the  power,  or  the  goodtaess  of 
God,  is  not  impeached  by  permitting  those 
infringements  of  his  will,  which  are  affisoded 
with  such  dreadful  consequences. 

All  natural  evil  resolves  itsdf  into  moral 
evil,  as  Its  cause,  for  no  matter,  or  oledhiie 
that  dees  not  possess  a  wiU,  can  «f  iisslf 
disobey  the  comsnainds  of  God,  seeing  thai 
it  must  be  acted  upon  bjran  extermtf-tattse. 
Therefore,  as  man  is  plainly  the  <  only  tDonl 
and  aocounttUile-  bekig  on  earth/his'  der^ 
liotioBs  alone  most  -l^  i4he«  €8n»'^  the 
universal  mtseiy  and  deformity  thatlfl^ 
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Ix4d.  The  moslviiiiuwiGainiot  but  oon* 
fessy  that  tike  depravity  of  the  himnD  race 
bas  spread  itself  to  a^read&il  extent.  Even 
the  laws  of  society  are  not  sufficienl  to  pie^ 
vent  the  atsocious  crimes  that  every  where 
abound ;  while  those  vices  which  these  laws 
eaimot-  aiect,  exist  to  a  moamful  degree. 
We  hence  deduce^  that  the  univeisal  de- 
piavityof  man  is  the  cause  of  miivefsal 
ini9ery.  We  take  another  step^  and  inquire 
who  was  the  first  and  original  transgressor, 
and  whether  man,  when  moulded  by  the 
hsods  of  his  Milker,  sprang  forth  as  such,  an 
knperfect  and  sinful  being. 
'^Amidst  all  the  extravagances  of  tradi- 
tioD,  and  the  speculations  of  philosophy, 
wa  are  informed  by  poets,  historians,  and 
mythologists,  that  the  first  age  was  pore, 
a^dman  afterwards  became  corrupt.  By 
i^erring  to  the  sacred  records,  we  nnd  that 
man  was  created  holy,  and  that  he  was  a 
being  with  whom  his  Maker  condescended 
to  bold  intercourse.  We  read,  that  he  only 
enjoyed  conditional  happiness,  and  that 
d^tli  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  dis- 
obedience. He  sinned ;  and  we  all  know 
tbe  dread&il  consequences  that  have  en- 
sned;  but  he  sinned  as  a  moml  being,  and 
%nO'Beoessity.  He  was  supplied  with 
aiKotttaminated  reason,  that  he  might  com- 
piehend  the  wisdom  smd  justice  of  God  in 
placing  him  in  a  state  of  probation,  and 
VBS  beforehand' acquainted  with  the  sen- 
topoe  .proBovmced  on  disobedience.  He 
could  not  have  unned,  had  he  not  been  a 
moral  beings  possessed  of  free*wiU ;  neither 
could  he  have  been  a  moral  and  account^ 
abia  being,  placed  here  in  a  state  of  proba- 
tioD^  had  he  not  possessed  free-will.  If, 
thee,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  impeached,  it 
is.  in  eceating  man  a  moral  being,  or  in  en- 
4owiB§p  lum,  as  such,  with  a  free-will. 
B(ow,£et  us  deprive  man  of  either  of  these, 
and  he  immediately  becomes  a  mere  pass- 
tve^agent  in  creation,  shut  out  from'  all  the 
pleasures  of  virtue ;  while,  by  its  necessity, 
he  could  not  expect*  hereafter,  to  rise  to  a 
higher  state  of  existence,  as  tlie  reward  of 
an  obedioDoe  inevitably  enfoiced. 

We  behold  the  magnificent  creation,  and 
all  the  varied'  and  bmtifbl  productions  of 
the  eai!lh ;  we  find,  by  reason  and  *  revela- 
tion, that  they  were  formed  for  man*  and 
that  man  was  made  lord  of  nature.  From 
tlwse  things  we  are  led  lo  conceive  of  his^ 
importance  and  glorious  destiny.  We  cannot 
ask  why.  man  was  created ;  such  convictions 
arise,  that  it  was  for  the  noblest  purposes ; 
atod,  if  he. has  defeated  them,  let  him  not 
add  to-  his  crimes,  by  foolisbljr  drargtng^ 
^<consecpi6Bcea  of  his  tmugressions  upon 
his.  Makers 


•*  U  MHi  nwreittst  Hiaa  <M  f.  HwU:  tsmn  vmm 
Tban  he  who  deems  e'en  serapbs  insecure?        ,. 
Creatures  of  clay—taTo  dwellers  in  the  dust  t 
The  moth  rarTWes  yiii,  and  aye  yt  mere  jaat?"  * 

But,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  existenee 
of  evil  will,  in  the  end,  be  injurious  to  th^ 
universe,  or  to  the  glory  of  God.  We  can^ 
not  pretend  to  declare,  whether  those,  who 
have  been  saved  from  perdition  since  thUe 
feU,  will  not  receive  incomparably  greater 
happiness,  than  if  man^  had  never  been  &tx 
polled  from  paradise.  We  cannot  say  ^at 
the  goodness  of  God  has  not  been  mani* 
fested  in  a  greater  measure  by  the  revela- 
tion imparted  to  man,  the  scheme  of  re» 
demption  devised,  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son, 
and  the  gift  of  his  Spirit,  than  if  man  had 
never  sinned.  We  cannot  comprehend 
whether  the  glory  of  the  Most  High  would 
have  shone  brighter  by  the  prevention  of 
sin,  than  by  its  complete  destruction  and 
overthrow.  These  conjectures  and  reasoiu 
ings  are  like  those  of  an  ignorant  and  unJ 
informed  individual  approving  or  coo* 
demning  the  wisdom  exemplified  in  state 
counsels.  In  all  the  arrangements  of  Ftoh 
vidence,  however  mysterious  they  may  be^ 
the  wise  and  benevoieot  intentions  of  (hf 
Most  High  are  so  manifest,  that  we  cto 
draw  but  one  conclusion. 

With  respect  to  natural  evil  and  miser^^ 
if  we  carefully  examine  the  subject,  we  shidi 
see,  that  by  ftur  the  greater  part  is-  occH« 
sioned  by  man  himself,  and  the  rest  is 
wisely  ordained  as  a  preventive  to,  or 
punishment  for,  sin.  In  the  arrangementif 
of  Providence,  from  the  records  of  his*^ 
tory,  and  even  from  personal  experience-, 
we  are  led  to  confess  that  there  is  an  ov«r*' 
TuHng  power  which  direets  the  steps- of 
man.  We  see  that  the  least  circumstance^ 
and  the  greatest  events,  are  under  the 
guidance  of  this  power,  and  as  much  evi- 
dence those  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being  before  mentioned,  as  the  material 
worid.  Were  it  not  for  this  reStrainm^ 
power,  the  most  dreadful  misery  would  in* 
evitably  result.  There  would  be  no  check 
upon  sin,  and  it  would  of  itself  hasten  die 
completion  of  that  universal  wretchedness 
to  which  it  constantly  tends.  Happinesff 
wonld  cease;  and  this  world,  instead^  of 
being  a  place  of  probation,  would  be  a 
place  of  torment.  But  Providence,  with 
infidlible  wisdom,  overrules  the  counsels  ci- 
men,  encourages  virtue,  and  defeats  die 
triumphing  machinations  of  sin. 
'  In  conclusion :  Evil  is  traced  to  a  disobe^ 
dience  of  the>  regulattons  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  power  of  this  disobedience^ 
to  the  free-will  of  man,  as  a -moral  being. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  argue  whether  the  ha* 
ness  of  the  human  race  is  increased 
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the  vMey  hf  Urn  amngaineDt,  «r  whethtr 

the  ptesent  exiatenoe  of  evil  will  inally  he 

detrimeDtil  to  the  gloiy  of  God.    We  do 

not  pretend  to  potMss  the  capability  of 

comprehending  a  subject  which  invdveft 

infinite  knowtedge;  but  we  may  uie  the 

woids  of  Epietetusy  '^Si  omnino  ego  Deum 

declaiaremy  vel  ego  Deus  eswro,  ^el  iUe 

DeuB  non  potest;"  or^  as  they  are  pare. 

phiasedbyYonng— 

"  Coald  w  pMTMlvt  bim,  Ooi  be  eoali  iMit  b« ; 
Or  he  not  Ood,  or  w«  coold  not  be  imb  : 
A  Ood  aJone  can  comprehend  a  Ood.** 


Beacorufieldn 


J.  A.  B. 


ESSAY  ON  ORDER. 


PuNCTUAiiTT  and  order  ought  to  be 
strictly  observed  by  all  men,  in  their  ae* 
veral  vocations ;  for,  if  a  regular  system  be 
not  adopted  and  pursued  in  any  statioa  of 
life,  confusion  will  soon  ensue :  neglected 
tiuties  will  crowd  upon  the  mind,  and  dis- 
pose it  to  attend  but  slightly  and  negligently 
to  them,  or  to  pass  them  by  unperfonned. 
Religious,  social,  and  psofessional  duties 
<olaim  a  particular  and  a  separate  attention. 
They  should  not  interfere  with  each  other; 
but  the  most  fitting  occasions  should  he 
eeleoted,  and  the  most  determined  lesolu- 
Hon  formed,  to  perfoiai  each  with  full  pur- 
pose of  heart 

No  stations  in  society,  howerer  low,  can 
be  suooessfttlly  filled  without  a  due  regard 
lo  order,  much  leas  can  those  which  reqvise 
the  greatest  activity  and  care.  If  in  an 
hanUe  sphere  disorder  is  considered  dan* 
gerous,  in  one  whose  duties  are  numerous 
and  diversified,  it  cannot  but  lead  to  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  Duties 
which  are  neglected  at  the  proper  time,  or 
put  off  to  a  more  convenient  season,  stand 
very  little  chance  of  ever  being  performed 
at  all ;  for,  when  difeent  obligations  press 
upon  the  mind  at  the  same  moment^  it  is 
apt  to  get  bewildered,  and,  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  objects,  to  pursue  none  in  a  raan- 
oer  calculated  to  command  success. 

Inconsistency  of  deportment  is  the  sure 
charactenatic  of  an  incfolent  man,  of  a  man 
who  does  not  look  into  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  nor  conduct  them  with  regularity 
and  cnder.  Should  a  fleeting  idea  of  ge- 
nerosity shoot  through  his  brain,  and 
induce  him  to  open  his  purse  to  the  caUs 
of  charity,  he  knows  not  that  he  has  the 
means  to  give,  in  justice  to  those  with  whom 
he  may  stand  connected.  If  he  boast  of 
all  his  actions  as  being  guided  by  stikt 
honour,  we  need  but  look  t&  his  daily 
transactions  to  disprove  such  an  asseiticm. 
Whatever  plausibility  he  may  affitct,  hew- 


eTeranoBoattemsv  hfrt»>is|fiMaajlffy 
ent  vaam  ta  what  hefaaUynis^  hii  i^snihigi 
gishnoBS,  bis  hahinal'  and  inoorrigMMtr 
lentien  to  his  best  inleieat^  BiKl:toM>fMf 
cess  of  his  worldly,  and  tW- a^vaiosaiebl 
of  his  spiritual  concerns,  suffioeol^  shar 
thai,  whatever  be  may  pretend^  he  i9i4fl^ 
in  reality,  an  honest  and  aa  nnA|^.iML 
How  can  he  be  tine  to  his  woid^  «  to«t 
in   his   transactions,  when  hceufieratUl 
aftiis  to  beoooae  intrioatoand^p^rplMiii 
ihiough  vrilfol  iQattentio»3//    UMhinoA 
likely  that  he  wiU  attend  mihis'^msmi 
wel£ire,  when  his  worldly  ^MllsmM  im 
found  inadequate  to  slimulatft<himr|la»(^ 
ertion?    The  fact  ie  obvious^  tfaa*  a.M 
member  cf  society  can  neaer  be  »i9Wl 
christian;  and  he  must  be  bcth.fa>M 
member  of  society,^ and  a  ba4  ma%lilii 
can  involve  birasdf  in  mmety.  and*  •  remtn^ 
a  wanton  abandonment  of  himBeiltin  4m 
and  all  its  fatal  train  oC  ilUii   •     ••>»   rUv.m 
A  methodical  attention*  to>  basiii9ia  wi 
enable  a  man  to  aisiga  to.eaeqr  ^iBftyni^ 
proper  impeitanoe^  and.  to  p0rforaftTii|K# 
the  most  oonvenieni  eeasoawi.  .1^  wfdt 
wdetf    do    every  things  aooideiitiHi^.ihor 
fits  and  starts,  wd  you  lage  4hfr  .fi^i|idati(il 
of  much  disquietude : .  yois*.  ^ej^pote^fM- 
selves  to  the  imputatioft  ii  hsimg^Aaiitlim 
without  uniformity,  on^whom  iiils  ittf$tit 
ence  can  be  safely  placed.     Connnsss^ 
that  feithfttl   mottiloiy  the  pmm  nu».  ^ 
vfoe,  and  director  to  honooraMo-itaiMM 
loses  much  of  its  power  ^rasTram^   T^ 
confosed  state  of  their  alfein^  aii^the{|»ft- 
tinual  perturbaliiaii  in  which  thi»iajnii# 
are  kept,   have  a  tendency  to^etiieilB 
fiiendly  warnings.      Bat  itoMghlH'Mii^ 
TCcollected»  that^  Oieui^  stifled,  it  ctfmellNs 
overeome.  If  its  upbmidinga  bl»hiMMt^ 
a  moment,  they  will  hereaftes  break  trth 
with  tenfold  power,  and  esdi&il,  it  all  Mr 
turpitude,  the   accnmnlaled    wmlagir  M 
aggravated   crimes.      The    disorder  •  iBlP 
which  theafiairs  of  the  mdoleBl  are  disarm 
cannot  but  at  times  create  'ventie%>  dis- 
appointment, and  trnin.    Then  w9l  soft- 
science,  long  ahosea,  n^  in  t&.tiiair.. alter 
dismay,  and  upbraid  them  wi|h  bepng*^ 
caure  of  their  own  misforluBas,  tfa».aBtiM» 
of  their  own  ruin.    Wiae  may  Ibat  nnH 
be  pronounced,  who   Ustena  to  its  M 
whispers,  and  r^latealiiscoBdu<l/-l^ils 


.'f 


The  man  who  has  hreH^t 
verge  of  luin  by  his  own  mtroondttct  vw- 
not  but  be  conscious,  that  he.hl  the-oalppMs 
author  of  the  nNseriee  he  ia.dooAiad^ 
endure:  and  this  self-eoniticlioii^  fero^^ 
upon  him  by  the  agnmavg  torbiiais  «f  <» 
guilty  oonsoienoc^  andiWhiobiibftidflLJP^ 
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hf'htitttifi  dofi^tauA'  ftw  ttw^  ArtuiQy  iris  steps 
bfl0kuw"dailif  Morr  iftagolar,  titt  his  is  iB-^ 
Mveiitt  a  Maie  «f  MfiottUkes,  and  Iris 
liiiiid^^is'  tottdlf  dissiptt«d,  and  ifica|MLbi6 
(iHi«ng«0nceHl«aied  for  the  prosecution  of 
^iiSBfttl  object*  Aiegiilsr  attention  to 
4i«der,OD  thc^  contniTy,  is  of  great  advantage, 
aftit  enables  a  man  to  perform  every  thing 
ttfrt^he  liktSBt  time,  and  to  keep  one  dnty 
A^nnetleRMaeiiing  upon  the  province  of  an<* 
«iltt»«M  1%  enables  him  to  porsoe  his  calling 
auottiissfaiy,  ^tboat  ttny  apparent  hnrry; 
b«0aii8e<  i\  llis  plans  are  well  concerted, 
ttd  hft^mfldoes  it  bis  busing  and  deligbt  to 
iietiii^^to<Ui«M  plaAs. 
'  La  10  iitoBCrest  these  two  opposite  cha- 
iMSter^  in  wir  nrinds;  Let  us  see  the 
Nkwns'  iff^egiilarily  of  the  one,  and  the 
wddom  ^  Aw  olh^s  plans,  and  with  what 
penetwring'  assiduity  he  execntes  them; 
ttMl  Cbeift  deside,  aecording  to  our  judg- 
ments and  consciences,  upon  the  tenor  of 
4fat  dwneoiiduct*  Let  these  fiiithfid  moni- 
ttnKbdt  have  their  legitimate  influence,  and 
Aietdttiifbld'  dtlngen  into  which  oar  cor- 
Atpt  indinatidnsy  uncttrbed  by  grace,  and 
ttfuuM'  by  vefleclioD,  would  leiul  us,  will 
'be-  happily  averted.  The  state  of  our 
iffirifs  wil^  beeame  satisfectory,  and  our 
fliM»>  be  tranqfuiltized  by  the  cheering 
thombt,  llftit  we  4M  pussuing  the  line  of 
dMyi'iiihe  %vay  to  happiness  and  peace. 
'  Seif«aaMainafiu&  i0  a  duty  which  cannot 
be^iiNvmiasbr  ^ortjoo  earnestly  recommend- 
ed luBlMtts  look  tnKvour  braaslB,  and  see, 
ai-4bei>dkMe-ef  each  eaieceeding  day,  whe- 
4kiriweihatr&  spent  our  tkne  aright,  whether 
4te~«dtflieS)'of  otw  callings  have  been  well 
pbrftt-miedj  and  whether,  in  what  we  have 
dolie;fi»e  bai«  especially  had  the  glory  of 
<M,'  ami  Che  good  of  our  souls,  in  view? 

Yo^Mgieet  alike  our  spintualand  tem- 
poial  aflaiia,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  stale 
if  eemfestoB  and  desperation  by  bad  mar 
Hilgement  or  dissolute  habits,  evinces  a 
diifwiltieiilbiofougfaly  depraved.  To  attend 
'•»^haileit«rv  while  we  slight  the  former,  is 
ime  better;  Ibr, «« What  shall  it  profit  a 
tta6,iif  he  shall  g^n  the  whole  world,  afid 
lote  his  own  soul?'^  The  trae  Christian 
^rays  for  grace  to  strengthen  and  support 
ins- mind,  and  to  sustain  him  in  all  his 
Inboofs.  He  is  convinced  that  be  cannot 
^Mfrve*  ocder  in  his  religious  duties,  with- 
out observing  it  likewise  in  his  secular  pur- 
Ms^  itt'Short,  that  he  cannot  do  his  duty 
Mt  CMy  withoat  doing  it  to  his  fellow- 
SDUtuiKs;  He' feels  it  hi»' duty,  therefore, 
lo  ask  biniself  freqnendy  and  seriously 
"■AMNit  what  he  has  been  employed,  and 
h<lw  ^iihas  periiMiBed  bis  obligations  to 
6^tuid^  man  I  'and  be  can  never  test  satis- 


fiad  liH  liis-  coDscwnoa  lailfKMMl  ia*hm  in* 
qbirles,  that  his  affairs  are  in  'an  oiderly 
abd  prospetoas  state,  and<  that  his  woiks^ 
through  feith,  are  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
Ood. 

The  greatest  benefits  may  be  expected  to 
vesult  from  a  proper  improvement  of  time. 
It  will  put  thie  mind  in  a  proper  inane  to 
enjoy  all  the  blessings  which  this  world  caa 
afford,  and  to  indulge  the  hope  of  a  joyfai 
immortality.  The  pleasures  of  the  present 
moment  are  often  imbittered  by  unfounded 
apprehensions  and  harassing  cares.  To 
brood  over  ideal  calamities,  and  to  be  un- 
easy, while  free  from  Sickness  and  misfor- 
tune, through  fear  of  being  subject  to  them 
at  some  future  time,  is  surely  preposterous 
to  the  last  degree.  The  mind  that  is  folly 
occupied  to  some  useful  purpose,  is  entirely 
free  from  these  felse  alarms,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  be  grateful  for  actual  blessings, 
than  to  repine  at  imaginary  ills. 

The  good  man  knows  that  this  life  is  at 
best  but  a  vale  of  tears,  that  it  is  not  his 
abiding  home,  but  only  a  state  of  proba- 
tion for  a  better  world,  and,  iteefore, 
strives  to  be  content  under  every  ciremn* 
stance  of  fortune.  It  may  well  be  aSked^ 
then.  If  health,  peace,  and  competence^  b^ 
our  portions,  what  wisdom  can  there  be-  in 
our  not  enjoying  those  blessings,  merelj^ 
because  there  cannot  be  a  certainty  ihaK 
they  will  abvays  remain  with  us  ?  Grada- 
tions in  society  are  essential  and  unavoid- 
able; and,  as  we  know  that  wealth  and 
prosperity  do  not  necessarily  constittli^ 
happiness,  there  is  much  ground  for'  cfMj!- 
solation  to  those  who  occupy  subordinate 
stations,  which  the  peaceable  knd  ordeity 
know  how  to  enjoy.  The  state  of  a  maa^ 
mind,  more  than  the  adventitious  circum- 
stance of  birth  and  fortune,  adapts  hlm'-fqr 
the  enjoyment  of  spirituad  and  temporal 
blessings;  and,  without  a  well-regulated 
mind,  and  a  clear  conscience,  it  will  be  in 
vain  for  any  one  to  expect  to  enjoy  either, 
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CaSATJON. — HO.  Vlf. 
(Contioaed  from  p.  401.) 

Having  treated  on  the  orbs  of  the  solar 
system,  central,  primary,  and  secondary, 
we  proceed  to  the  consideration  oi  the 
atmospheres  which  surround  these  corbs, 
and  the  ether  which  includes  the  whole.   . 

Around  many  of  the  spheres,  secondary 
as  well  as  primary,  in  this  system,  atmits- 
pheres  have  been  discovered ;  and  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  is,  that  every  sphere  therein 
is  furnished  with  this  appendage  to  .the 
solid  matter  of  which    it   is  comn^^^ 
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Perbaos  thft  atmospheres  of  the  smaller,  hut  in  manf  inaHaBces  they  asre  qtrite  ebvl- 

and  of  the  secondary  planets  may  be  mofe  oos,  and  materially  afiect  the  weather^  e»- 

lare,  and  therefore  less  discoverable,    at  pccially  nevtheswface  ofaspberei 
SQch  immense  distances  as  the  planets  are        On  this  second  day,  when  Elohim  pi«- 

from   each   other,   than  the  dense  atmos-  nounced,  **  Amidst  the  terraqneons  fluids, 

pheres  of  the  lai^  primary  planets ;  but,  let  there  be  an  expansion  or  tirmameot, 

dense,  or  rare,  their  existence  seems  no  and  let  it  divide  fluids  from  flaids,"  £la- 

loni^er  to  be  disputed.  him  formed  these  atmospheres,  which  are 

The  atmospliere  of  a  planet  is  a  perm»»  genial   to  vegetation,  to  combustion,  and 

ncnt  elastic  fluid,  consisting  of  gases,  mixed  to  animal  hie,  none  of  which  coah)  subsist 

rallier  than  chemically  united,  of  water  in  without  them.    A  medium   between  the 

a  state  of  vapour,  more  or  less  rare,  of  extreme  rarity  of  ether,  and  the  eirtreme 

exhalations  from  bodies  upon  the  planet's  density  of  solid  matter,  they  form  an  inte- 

surface,  and  of  that  important  substance,  resting  featore  in  the  ^e  of  heaven,  adora. 

light — caloric,  latent,  but  ready  for  instant  ingthe  spheres,  and  proclaiming  the  wisdom 

action  on  the  call   of  every   appropriate  and  the  power  of  God. 
agent,  from  within  or  from  without.    This        An  atmosphere  is  more  dense   upon  fbe 

compound  is  calked  atmospheric  air.  surface  of  a  sphere  than  upon  its  highest 

Compared  with  the  ether  which  sor-  mountains,  and  there  it  is  more  dense  than 
rounds  them,  the  atmospheres  of  the  in  regions  yet  more  remote  from  the  sphere; 
planets  have  great  specific  gravity ;  and  and  diis  rareness,  in  progression,  insensibly 
this  gravity  causes  them  to  tend  towards,  loses  itself  in  ether  so  rare  and  subtile^  that 
and  rest  permanently  upon,  the  surfaces  of  the  planets  with  their  atmospheres  revolve 
ttie  respective  orbs  to  which  they  are  at-  therein  without  obstruction.  What  the 
tached.  This  specific  gravity  is  greater  or  ether  is,  which  fills  up  all  the  spaces  be- 
less,  in  larger  or  smaller  orbs,  according  to  tween  the  atmospheres  of  the  planets,  we  »e 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere  fornnied,  not  informed.  If  attraction  and  gravitation 
but  in  every  case  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  be  an  adjunct  or  adjuncts  of  light,  this  may 
attach  it  permanently  to  the  sphere  for  be  an  adjunct  also,  and  one  of  as  great 
which  it  was  formed.  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  uni- 

The  atmosphere  attached  to  the  earth  is  verse  as  either  of  the  former.    Hie  imme. 

formed  of  a  variety  of  substances,  which  diate  agents  of  the  Great  Creator  are  all 

are  always  fluid    while    there,  although  invisible  to  us.     They  serve  as  means  of 

many  of  these  become  solid  under  other  contact  and  opemtion  between  spirit  sind 

associations.   Oxygen  and  nitrogen  abound  matter,  and  their  subtile  approach  to  spirit 

in  the  lower  region  of  the  earth's  atmos-  eludes  the  penetration  of  the  material  or- 

phere  as  well  as  caloric,  with  a  small  pro-  gans  of  man :  he  sees  them  not,  nor  can 

portion  of  carbon,  and  a  larger  proportion  he  feel  their  substance,  while  their  Great 

of  aqueous   vapour,  as  well   as  mingled  Head,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  uses  them  with 

gases,  and  other  exhalations  from  substances  freedom,  and  clothes  them  wi&  power  to 

upon,  and  also  from  the  earth's  surface,  fulfil  his  will. 

and  this  is  called  atmospheric  air;  while        The  fluid  state  of  the  created  matter, 

the  higher  regions   contain  hydrogen,  the  when  formed  into  spheres,  and  put  into 

lightest  of  all  ponderable  matter,  and  some  motion,    admirably    adapted    it    to    take 

of  the  other  fluids,  in  a  state  less  dense  the  form  in  which  we  now  behold  them, 

than  those  near  the  surface  of  this  globe.  The  several  orbs  are  oblate  spheroids — 

The  weight  of  the    earth's  atmosphere  is  spheres  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  extended 

equal  to  about  fourteen  pounds  upon  every  at  the  equator;   the  very  form  a  mass  "of 

sauare  inch  of  the  surface  of  our  sphere,  fluid  matter  would  take,  on  being  whiiled 

The   pressure  of  this  and  every  other  at-  round  upon  its  axis.      The  atmospheres, 

mosphere  is  circumambient,  to  any  given  which  are  yet  fluid,  are  precisely  in  the 

point  within  the  same.     If  a  vacuum  is  same  shape  as  the  spheres  themselves.    The 

produced   in  a  vessel,  and  an  aperture  is  spheres  being  formed  in  a  fluid  state,  were 

mkde  through  the  substance  of  this  vessel,  not  rendered  solid  by  the  operations  of  the 

in  order  to  communicate  with  this  vacuum,  Grreat  Creator  until  the  third  day  of  crea- 

it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  aper-  tion  ;  and  the  atmosphere*  were  suffered 

ture  is  through  the  bottom,  the  sides,  or  the  to  remain  fluid.    Then  oxygen,  hydrogen, 

top  of  this  vessel,  for  the  pressure  is  in  carbon,   Sec.   became  solid    amidst  sohd 

every  direction  the  same.  masses,  and  continued  fluid  in  fluid  atmos- 

Atmospheres,   as  well  as  oceans,  have  pheres. 
tides,  each  arising  out  of  the  same  cause.         We  perceive  the  propriety  of  all  these 

These  tides  are  not  always  perceptible  to  us,  operations  being  performed  by  tlie  Ot&ii 
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imid  'And  nnpflncipied  Ofmiy  to  xvmWf 
|»eyf  ttpon  bis  mind,  makes  bim  capri- 
otous  in  bis  conduct,  and  dissatisfied  with 
aU.  aroond  bim.  Thus  he  destroys  the  oni^ 
means  of  restoring  .cotafort  to  his  mii^d,  by 
«nburdening  it  to  bis  friends  and  coo* 
Bexionsywitb  the  deske  of  reclaimiog  bis 
steps,  and  leading  a  new  life  lor  the  time 
to  come;  for^  instead  of  meliorating]  his 
condition,  and  easing  his  mind,  by  a  change 
0f  conduct,  and  a  resolution  of  amendment, 
lie.  loo  often  involves  himself  more  and 
more  in  the  labyrinth  of  destruction. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  difficulties  of 
hiB  own  creating,  4md  .harassed  by  self-con- 
demning reflections,  he  begins,  to  despair 
«l  bis  condition,  and  frequently  hastens  his 
own  ruin  .by  sinking  into  a  complete  state 
of  inaction,  or  running  the  dangerous  oourse 
of  intemperance  •  and  riot.  It  is  best  early 
to  fomi,  and  unliinchingly  to  maintain,  a 
firm  lesolution  to  go  about  all  our  concerns 
in  life  in  an  orderly  and  exact  manner;  for, 
if  such  a  resolution  be  never  formed,  or, 
viiiea  once  formed,  be  suffered  to  be 
broken,  there  can  be  no  calculating  before- 
.band  ,tfae  ratttore  and  extent  of  the  fatal 
eonseqoences  which  will  inevitably  ensue. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  before  we  can 
profitably  attend  to  the  discharge  of  our 
duties,  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
paramount  importance  ot  such  conduct. 
We  must  bavse  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of 
time,  and  feel  that  our  good  or  bad  fortune 
in  life,  and  favourable  or  adverse  position 
with  regard  to  another  world,  mainly  de* 
pend  ^OD  the  maimer  in  which  we  prize,  and 
the  <]se  voe  make  of,  this  inestimable  jewel. 
The  lecollection  of  the  important  purpose 
for  which  time  is  given  us,  should  never 
escape  our  minds ;  but  our  reflections 
should  be  accompanied  with  corresponding 
actions;  for  our  days  fly  away  with  great 
rapidity,  and  the  period  of  our  mortal 
existence  will  soon  end  for  ever.  Can  any 
of  us  look  upon  life  as  the  period  of  our 
probation  on  earth,  without  feeling  it  to  be 
worse  than  madness,  to  spend  any  portion 
of  it  in  an  unprofitable  manner  ?  Life  is 
short  at  the  longest,  and  uncertain  at  the 
best ;  and  the  most  extended  span,  short  as 
it  is,  may  be  much  contracted  by  the  decrees 
of  Providence,  or  the  misconduct  of  -man. 
Viewed  in  this  ligbt,  the  great  brevity,  and 
at  the  same  time  extreme  uncertainty,  of 
iife^  cannot  but  force  on  us  the  reflection 
that  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and 
that  we  should  therefore,  always  keep  our 
bouse  in  order.  Let  us  especially  beware 
that,  whilst  we  reflect  on  the  brevity  of  life 
as  a  whole,  we  do  not  run  into  the  fatal 
error  ol  lavishing  away  different  portions  of 
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it,  or  wishing  tbem  at  an  end.  For  dus 
puipose,  we  must  attend  to  order  in  the 
distribution  of  our  time,  without  which  we 
shall  fall  into  many  inconsistencies,  into 
many  grievous  and  great  dangers. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence,  and  one 
which  marks  the  inconsistency  of  man,  and 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  that,  whilst 
be  preaches  up  the  brevity  and  uncertainty 
of  life,  he  suffers  every  trivial  excuse  to 
call  bim  from  the  line  of  duty,  and  plunges 
into  scenes  of  vice  and  profligacy  with  eager 
impetuosity,  seeming  wilfully  to  forget  how 
difficult  it  is  to  reform,  when,  by  a  long 
course  of  irregularity,  evil  habits  have 
gained  an  inveterate  ascendancy.  A  false 
step  carelessly  taken,  an  idle  habit  thought- 
lessly indulged  in,  may  spread  theii'  baneful 
influence  through  all  the  future  stages  of  a 
man's  life.  **  The  thoughts  of  a  man's 
heart  are  evil,  and  that  continually,"  and 
nothing  can  prevent  him  from  pursuing 
dangerous  courses,  but  the  grace  of  God. 
Hence,  men  who  neglect  to  implore  that 
grace  are  often  found,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
to  be  harassed  and  disgi-aced,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  evil  habits  they  formed  in 
youth ;  and  the  old  are  as  frequently  seen 
to  be  surprised  by  death,  before  they  have 
reformed  their  irregularities,  or  bestowed  a 
thought  on  an  eternal  world.  Too  great  a 
regard  cannot,  therefore,  be  paid  to  the 
vsdue  of  time.  It  is  a  man's  estate,  which 
he  ought  to  husband  and  to  improve.  One 
moment  lost  is  lost  for  ever,  and  every  mo- 
ment brings  us  nearer  to  that  bourn,  from 
whence  no  traveller  can  return, — to  that 
important  crisis,  when  the  recollection  of 
the  past  will  excite  in  our  minds  the 
keenest  remorse  or  the  purest  joy. 

Frequent  examinations  into  the  state  of 
our  aflairs  should  take  place,  that  our  ex- 
penditure be  proportioned  to  our  income  ; 
for,  without  that  necessary  information, 
which  can  be  derived  only  from  a  careful 
inspection  of  our  receipts,  how  can  it  be 
possible  to  know  precisely  in  what  position 
we  stand  with  the  world,  and  whether  we 
may  not  launch  out  beyond  our  means? 
That  species  of  irregularity,  which  arises 
out  of  inattention  to  our  affairs,  argues  a 
^want  of  common  prudence,  and  leads  to 
the  most  distressing  difficulties.  Many,  in 
consequence,  affect  the  praise  of  liberality 
before  they  have  ascertained  whether  they 
are  able,  and,  in  fact,  without  having  it  in. 
their  power,  to  be  just,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  pay  the  just  demands  made  against 
them,  to  give  to  every  man  his  due ;  and  a 
still  greater  number  aspire  to  situations 
above  their  means,  and  sink  under  the 
burden  of  too  great  an  expenditure- 
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ooodoQi:  like  Ai%  has  a 
effocts  not  only  opoa  their  own  lioftuoes 
and  peace  <if  bdoJ^  but  upon  tboae.  of 
tboiuauis  of  innocent  Fictims.  lu  general 
prev;4^€oce  woiUd  shake  the  cooJbdenoe 
that  ougiil  to  subsist  between  man  and 
man,  disanaoge  the  social  compact,  and 
sow  discoid  siod  dismay  on  eveiy  hand. 
Fasaily  oonnewns  would  immedtatelj  feel 
its  effects;  and  more  remotely,  but  not 
less  certainly,  friends,  nei^boius,  and  ail 
within  their  spheres. 

To  desire  the  luxufies,  whilst  there  is 
scarcely  the  means  to  obtain  the  necessaries 
of  life,  argues  a  very  shallow  understand- 
ing, a  very  imprudent  disposition.  Never- 
theless, this  his  been  the  failing  of  thou- 
sandsi  and  sad  and  grievous  have  been  the 
consequences  that  have  ensued.  Their 
private  circumstances,  in  snch  cases,  are 
total^  disregarded,  and  the  mind  is  lully 
occupied  in  oootemplatin^  how  it  may,  by 
any  means,  obtain  a  profusion  of  the  good 
things  of'  this  life.  Where  there  is  prodi- 
gality, there  must  be  disorder;  and  as  the 
wa^t  of  order  is,  in  itself  quite  enough  to 
Tui^  a  man's  circumstances  and  hopes,  that 
luiu  must  be  much  acceleiated,  when,  to 
wai^  of  domestic  arrangement,  is  added 
the.jqost  shameful  and  imprudent  profu* 
sioi^  .  Utter  beggary,  destitution,  and  dis. 
grace  closely  follow.  They  will  smely 
make  their  appearance,  and  in  forms,  and 
undejr.  ^euK^tUBastaoces,  which  will  be  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  stoutest  heart,  the  most 
callous  miod,  with  hopeless  despair;  for 
what  can  be  .more  grinding  to  the  feelings, 
more  appalling  to  the  senses,  tlian  for  a 
man  to  know. that  he  has  brought  upon 
himself  the  disgrace  he  suffeis,  the  burden 
he  is  doomed  to  bear.  It  is  this  which 
will  mainly  disqualify  him  from  suffering 
with  that  fortitude  and  resignation,  which 
can  alleviate  the  stroke  of  adversity,  and 
which  are  the  only  genuine  evidences  of  a 
christian  temper  and  disposition. 

Wiien  a  man  becomes  dissatisfied  with 
his  condition,  and^  aspires  to  a  sphere  of 
action  to  which  neither  birth  nor  fortune 
entitles  him,  from  that  moment  his  con- 
dition is  deteriorated,  his  prospects  be- 
come clouded,  and  all  the  evils  which  will 
inevitably  follow,  are  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  sad  reflection,  that  to  his  misconduct 
they  are  to  be  attributed.  The  bitter  pang 
of  misery,  the  cliilling  frost  of  adversity, 
will  ,at  times  force  tlie  most  obdurate  mind 
to  reflect ;  and  no  man  can  think  otherwise, 
in  hi^  sober  moments,  than  that  it  is  a  great 
sin,  a  notorious  impiety,  to  pine  at  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
soliere  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  Pio- 
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ratioo  after  move  devafeed  stalioBS  than 
own,  is  attended  with  a  complicatmn-of 
tbe  direst  evils.    The  nropenaii^  beoomtt 
by  degrees  deep-rooted,  and  toeradieale 
the  seob  of  disafieetion,  thus  sown,  in.lfae- 
mind,  is  a  task  vihich  consequently  ben  . 
cooMS  more  and  more  difiioalt,  and^  iu' 
Goocse  of  time,  a  thing  more  to  be  .wished 
than  expected.     The  necessity  oP  caution 
and  drcumspectioa  is,  therefore^  apfiarent, 
tliat  we  may  exhibit  a  d^portineDt'li^a*' 
tually  devout,  and  evince  a  disposition. to. 
do  our  duties,  in   our  several  vocatioDs, 
with  zeal  and  energy,  and  to  leave  the  re* 
sult  to  God. 

Indigence  is  more  fineqiiently  occaaiaBed 
by  ex;trava^ance,  or  inattenlioB^  than.,  by 
any  other  means.    From  whatever  eausey 
however,  it  may  proceed,  it  is  a  great  eviL  - 
The  insignificance  attaefaed  to  it,  tends  t»- 
destroy  that  manly  spirit  whicli  might  to 
characterize  all ;  and  it  exposes  a  man  ito  aH 
those  coirapt  influences,  from  vhich^  onder'  • 
happier  circumstances^  be  might  .be.iaoBe* 
exempt.     His  virtue  yields  easily  tOi>tl^  • 
power  of  surromiding   teraptatioflis,  aad^. 
shame  being  once  lost  sighl  ol^  orinuaDafeBiM 
committed    recklessly  and  iritbcutKCOBtf  ' 
punctioQ.    It  is  true,  that  9oai»iWasiy>.h&*- 
come  poor  by  onfoieseen:  and  iinajvaaiafaie  " 
misfortunes,  who  have  onoe  .scene ib^ttdEu 
days ;  and  equally  trae^  that  (Otbets^  ^vbo 
have  been  bom  poor, may  nesep^^avfii  h^A 
the  chance  of  rising  in  the  vtorld.  ^  >  ^emailbp^ ' 
even  under  such  circuiBBtan«e8^'ha»aiimy 
forbidding  aspect,  and;  iwhen  it.  becldmei 
extreme,  a  va^  evil  tendeni^^  i>at^  when- 
it  is  the  result  of  wasteful  oftenlatiaii^  or 
careless  indifference,  it  is  especially  to  i» 
deplored  and  avoided,,  as  it  intran^ily  leada 
to  the  most  abject  infamy.    It  is  quiteiaift-.  ' 
nifest,  tliat  most  of  the  evils  of  life  t  tee 
brought  upon  man  by  his  own  misconduct* 
Families,   once  in  affluent  cnrcumsliinoss^ 
have  often  thus  been  seduced  to  the  hpsk. 
of  ruin.    Many  destitute  widows  and  help^ 
less  orphans  have  to  date  their  misfertuoes 
from  the  time  that  disorder,  and.  extrava^ 
gance  entered  into  their  family  afiaira*  'The 
public  robber  and  the  notorious^  gaikieslfir 
begin  their  courses  by  neglecting  their  ISMr 
ful  affairs,  continue  them  to  the  danger  aad 
dismay  of  society^  and  condnde  lliem  ihyt 
too  often  to  their  eternal  ooofusiOB. .   n  • 

The  disorderly  man  is  always  either  lan-^ 
guid  and  inactive,  or  in  a  coatiouall^utde.' 
about  nothing,  aad  wocse  than   aglhiiigt 
Guided  by  no  system^  and  bound  l^  jio  - 
principle,  he  finds,  at  each  suoee^agi  iiif 
terval  of  tinoe,  that  the  padt  bss  bem^  misfT 
appUed^aod,  iosH»draf  making  ameo^ii^ 
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theirT«]iitiiotB*/i%idl^  and  .eanieBlly  teconw 
meoA  and  ei^/oi&  their  due  and  consistent 
peffiormanoe* 

^at<  'frieHddiip,  founded  on  virtuous 
prieksplesyis  conducive  to  practical  hap- 
piness, no  one  will  seriously  attempt  to 
denjv  as  its  utility  is  foirly  ascertained,  and 
its  'merit  fuUy  appreciated.  In  the  varied 
emlangleneies  of  life,  he  who  can  have  re- 
course to  tiie  assistance  of  a  sympathizing 
frieady  vnll  find  it  an  invaluable  acquisition, 
in  flodioratiBg-  the  trials,  disentangling  the 
diffieultiss,  and  sraootlung  the  asperities  of 
his  -earthly  tribulations.  The  recollection 
that  oar' conduct  is  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  a  friend  who  is  solicitous  for 
ouit'wel^e,  will  prove  influential  in  re* 
straining  from  any  aberrations  to  vicious 
practices^  and  in  stimulating  an  ardent 
desitor  in  oar  breasts,  for  the  accomplish, 
meat  of  vittuous  deeds.  What  may  appear 
insiif>eiabie,  and  environed  with  a  formid- 
able jumiy  of  difficulties  at  first  view,  to  our 
bewtldeved  judgment  and  perplexed  under- 
staodnag,  will  assume  quite  a  contrary  as- 
pectyanid  a  milder  appearance,  to  him  who 
coqMBS  to  tbe  decision  of  a  question  with  a 
miwL  OQol  and  coUeeted,  neither  distorted 
by  paniooyixtt  harassed  with  fatigue.  He 
wboi^isi'jaonsoioas  of  having  gained  the 
estesih  and  affectiott  of  a  person  distin- 
guisbed^ifoF  lirtae^and  emiuent  for  piety, 
UieoH^  idea  of  the  bare  possibility  of  for- 
feitfag^  his  ^vouT,  and  being  deprived  of 
his  ^Qdvnflel'  and  advice,  will  be  a  powerful 
aid,<aiid  ^'  strong  encouragement,  to  con- 
tinue'idiligenfly  in  the  path  of  integrity,  to 
listen;  at  aU  times  to  tne  call  of  duty,  and 
obqp  dw"  suggestions   of   unsophisticated 


'BMre  we  but  -few,  in  the  pilgrimage  of 
life,-SMid  those' ane  practical  misanthropists, 
who:do  not  contract  friendship  with  one  or 
more  ^-  their  species.  Some,  however, 
•may-beiound  who  are  not  imbued  with 
the  ^reqiiiisite  dispositions  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  its  duties.  Some  minds  are 
natttfally  so-  morose  and  selfish,  tliat  it  is 
almcBt  impossible  to  share  the  kindly  dis- 
posilidtis  of  the  heart  along  with  them ;  they 
distsost  aii  the  approaches  of  open  and  dis- 
intefesled  natures,  and  repel  all  communi" 
catidv  of  sentiment  and  interchange  of 
thought.  ■  Ihey  carry  about  with  them  none 
of  the  genial  eiements  of  forbearance,  kind- 
ness,-flnd  sympathy  with  the  infirmities 
incident  «o  human  nature,  which  are  essen- 
tiall3;!.'>n6Mftary  to  be  cultivated  and  in- 
spired, in  Older  to  constitute  soikl  and 
lasting  fkitodsbip^ 

Them  are  others  who  immediately  cohere, 
and  tatomft  fomiHar,  without  the  Kvmality 


of  long  preparation,  or  the  ceremony  of 
tedious  introduction.  A  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  over  which  we  have 
very  slight  control,  often  co*operates  in  the 
formation  of  our  most  endearea  connexions, 
and  which  afterwards  imperceptibly  ripens 
into  esteem,  and,  at  length,  secures  the 
cordial  acquiescence  of  the  affections. 
Many  who  have  had  such  intercourse  with 
the  world,  will  be  able  to  recollect  instances 
of  fondness  or  aversion,  that  insensibly 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  them,  without 
the  intervention  of  their  judgment  exerting 
its  just  prerogative,  to  ratify  and  confirm 
the  propriety  of  their  predilection.  They 
could  not,  if  required,  describe  what 
superlative  qualities,  or  transcendent  abili- 
ties, above  the  level  of  ordinary  minds,  the 
individual  possessed,  that  attracted  their 
attention, and  conciliated  their  regard;  or 
satisfactorily  define  the  causes  which  con- 
spired to  decide  their  motive  for  preference. 
Such  is  the  social  tendency  of  our  nature, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  sentiments  of  specific  endearment,  with 
one  in  whom  we  can  confide  our  most  secret 
thoughts,  and  disburden  our  most  complex 
difficulties;  in  order  thus  to  exercise  the 
various  emotions  of  which  our  mmds  are 
susceptible,  to  lessen  our  griefs  by  partici- 
pation, and  to  increase  our  joys  by  the 
gratuiations  of  an  ardent  and  sincere 
friend. 

The  essential  qualities  of  true  friendship 
are  constancy  and  fidelity,  through  all  the 
changes  of  fortune,  and  vicissitudes  of  Hfe. 
Without  these  indispensable  ingredients,  it 
is  totally  worthless  and  valueless ;  a-  mere 
attenuated  thread,  which  accidental  causes 
may  sever,  and  unpremeditated  neglect 
may  make  nugatory.  An  inconstant  man 
may,  perhaps,  occasionally  feel  the  glow  of 
affection  relaxing  the  finer  fibres  of  his 
heart,  either  excited  by  the  amiable  virtues 
of  another,  or  by  one  to  whom  he  has  been 
indebted  for  previous  assistance.  But  after 
these  temporary  feelings  have  subsided, 
either  selfish  interest  alienates,  or  objects 
more  novel  attract  him.  Inviolable  fidelity 
is  equally  as  necessary  in  all  social  com- 
pacts, as  allegiance  is  in  political,  to  secure 
confidence  and  trust,  to  bind  promises,  and 
render  engagements  sacred,  and  to  divulge 
nothing  which  will  injure  our  fiiend's 
honour,  or  invalidate  his  credit.  Hence,  it 
has  been  long  remarked,  that  friendship 
must  be  confined  to  one  object ;  or,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  axiom,  ''He  that  hath 
firiends,  has  no  friend.''  As  the  objects 
become  multiplied,  the  ardour  of  kindness 
will  be  dissipated ;  that  implicit  confidence, 
and  tmsusp^ti^g  security,  which  friendsh^** 
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leqatRiy  will  bo  cndbngnedl  and  impiired ;  office^  and  oaniratd  bf  tnni^.^e  ahnrid 

for  ^  contracted  linaits  of   the  haman  be  cautious  Jk>w  me  admit  the  maUgnaok 

mind  wiU  not  allow  it  intensely  to  cantem-  tales  of  these  destroyers  of  social  bacmoiiy 

plate  more  than  one  idea  at  the  same  time,  to  enter  the  mindi  lest  we  iroprodently 

A  divided  afifection  may  be  termed  bene-  taint  '*  the  feast  of  neaaooi  and  the  flow  it 

volence,  but  it  can  never  claim  the  dignified  souf 

name  of  friendship.  But  the  j^reat  and  truest  test  of  fri»id- 

To  sustain  the  glow  of  friendship,  so  that  ship  is,  an  uns^«e^viDg  adberenoe  to  the 

it  may  remain  unenfeebled,  and  its  efficacy  cause  of  our  friend^  in  daoger  and  dis- 

OBobstrucled,  we  must  never  imagine  to  liess;  ^'thioe  own  friend  forsake  not:"  to 

ourselves  a  character  arrayed   in  all  the  continue  as  stedfast  by  his  dacUniog  for- 

attributes  of  ideal  perfection,  exempt  from  tune,  as  by  his  risiug  reputation  ;  undetened 

the  defects  which  adhere  to  terrestrial  in-  by  sordid  interest,  and  unsbaokled  by  riie 

telligences,  in  those  with  whom  we  contract  tyranny  of  power. .  Then  is  the  time  to 

ties  of  intimacy.    In  propootion    as  our  eaert  ail  our  influence  to  extricate  bim  feoni 


expectations  are  immoderate^  vve  shall  as-  bis  approaofaiog.  difficulties^  and  to  do  all  in 

suredly  meet  wiih  disappointments,  and  be  our  power  to  rescue  him  from,  impending 

the  more  likely  to  be  sobered,  and  recalled  evil ;  ,then  shall  we  prove  a  friend,  indeed, 

from  the  contemplation  of  abstract  excel-  worthy  of  thai  sacred   appeJlatioa ;  then, 

lenoe,  to  the  consideration  of  naked  imper-  our  assertions  of  fidelity  will  not  be  wilfaoitt 

fection,  perverse  contradiction,  and  undis-  proof,  and  our  protestations  not  unaceooi- 

guised  .harshness  of  manners.     A  felse  es-  panied  by  practical  demonstrations  of  re* 

timation  of  human  nature,  in  matters  of  gard.    To  be  zealous  in  a  ^ood  cause,  avd 

vital  importance,  such  as  the  qualifications  especially  at  such  seasons,  always  displajfs 

for  friendship,  is  sure  to  lead  to  clumerical  to  the  best  advantage   the  principles  we 

notions  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  those  have  imbibed ;  and  exalted  magnaaiou^ 

with  whom  we  associate,  so  that  the  least  which  always  turns  itsattention  to  the  claims 

obliquity  of  behaviour,  or  deficiency  in  the  of  the  injured  and  the  oppressed,  nnifionnly 

forms  of  salutation,  will  estrange  aflection,  attracts  the  veneration  of  the  good,  gains  the 

dissolve  intimacy,  and  introduce  disgust  approbation  of  the  wise^  and  aacuces  the 

where    attachment    once    subsisted.     We  admiration  of  mankind. 

know  that  we  are  peccable,  therefore  it  is  Leicetter,  July  22,  1831.       T.  Rot«c. 
highly  inconsistent    not  to   expect   some 
blemishes  in  the  most  amiable  characters, 

who,  equally  with  ourselves,  have  their  in-  Remarks  on  a  circular  recently  ad- 
firmities,  and  are  liable  to  error.  dressed,  by  the  holders  of  slaves, 
Jt  is  necessary  for  the  growth  and  pie-  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^^  ^^»  TixyPLz  of  great 
servation  of  friendship,  that  we  cultivate  a  Britain  and  Ireland. 
temper  open  and  ingenuous ;  for  equivoca*  This  Circular  is  signed  by  forty  gendenien, 
tion  is  as  detrimental  to  this  beautiful  but  who,  possessing  property  in  the  West  Iaw 
tender  flower  of  the  social  parterre,  as  the  dies,  say,  they  have  **  means  of  coirectly 
mildew  is  injurious  to  the  bright  and  flexile  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  tlie  negro 
flowers  in  nature's  garden.  Unsuspecting  population;'' who  affirm, '^ that  the  geo^ 
confidence,  reciprocally  maintained,  is  the  condition  of  the  .slaves  has  bees  most 
germ  from  which  all  the  benefits  of  cordial  grossly  mistepmcnted  by  the  London  Ana- 
friendship  emanate.  Concealment,  suspi-  slavery  Society ;''  and  that  it  is  tbeir  '^wel^ 
cion,  and  distrust,  are  quite  alien  to  its  founded  conviction,  that  the  speedy  aooi* 
nature,  and  inimical  to  its  genius.  A  cap-  hilation  of  slavery  would  be  attendeid  with 
tiousness  of  spirit,  a  proneness  to  contradict,  the  devastation  of  the  West  India  colonies^ 
is  equally  unfavourable ;  it  very  oflen  dis-  with  loss  of  lives  and  property  to  the  while 
turbs  the  peace  of  domestic  life,  provokes  inhabitants,  with   inevitable    disfcvess  and 


the  animosity  of  the  heart,  and  imbiltecs  misery  to  the  black  population,  and  with  a 

the  enjoyment  of  friends.  fatal  shock  to  the  commercial  credit  of  this 

It  is  not  unfrequent,  that  vile  calomnia-  empire.''    They  also  profess   earnestly  to 

tors,  who  take  delight  when  they  see  two  desire,  that  the  real  condition  of  the  dan 

friends    embracing   every    opportunity    to  population  may  be  ascertaiBed  on  oaUiyand 

derive  innocent  pleasure  and  refined  grati-  that  the  parliament  should  at  onoe  instiliite 

fication  from  each  other's  society,  to  insinu-  such  an  investigation. — Such,  tocher  wilh 

ate  base  reports,  and  circulate  falsehoods,  an  abstract  of  the  existing  laws  of  our  West 

to  the  prejudice  of  one,  and  the  injury  of  India  colonies,  is  the  substanoe  of  ^  pie- 

both.     But,  surely,  when  friendship  is  ce-  sent  Circular,  the  object  of  whiqiiiis,  to 

men  ted  by  the  mutual  discharge  of  kind  pefpetuate^slaii^iy  to  ^aindejEuiilepiaicKl' 
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OtafiMTy  ^NPfaiie  (be  cittfei'  atoms  of  Ae  wt^om^  and  hath  stretched  out  the  hea- 

omiene  were  yet  mdrndaal,  and  of  course  ven  by  His  understanding.    And  St.  Panl 

mamfe  of  fluidity.    With  what  ease  are  crowns  the  whole,  sayiog,  '<  Through  faith 

(hey  brooded  over,  agitated  and  perfected ;  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed 

what  fectlities  of  aasorlment,  mixture,  and  by  the  Word  of  God  ;  so  that  things  which 

division,  into  distinct  orbs  and  atmospheres,  are  seen,  were  not  made  of  things  which  do 

does  ttus  ciiciimstanoe  present :  how  does  appear. 

it  &cttitale  the  formation  of  spheres,  and  One  whole  day  was  devoted  to  this  im- 

dispose  these  spheres  to  take  the  form  best  mense  erection,    by  the  Great  Creator : 

adapted  to  their  future  motions ;  and  with  who  then  appointed,  and  called  into  exer- 

what  ease  is  the  stupendous  fabric  of  the  cise,   those    powerful    agents,  or   second 

universe  erected,  compamd  with  the  laboiir  causes,  by  which  He  now  rules  the  uni- 

which  must  have  ensued,  had  the  created  varse,  and  directs  every  orb  therein*    By 

matter  become  previously  solid.    Surely,  weight  and  measure,  it  appears,  He  ad- 

lie who  created  the  matter  of  the  universe  justed  all  things;  balancing  the  orbs  in 

oould  preserve  that  matter  with  as  much  their  orbits,  in  infinite  wisdom;  leaving 

ease  in  separate  atoms  as  in  solid  masses,  no  weak,  no  imperfect  part,  but  erecting 

DBtil  the  appointed  moioent  when  He  ap-  the  whole  universe  in  such  perfect  equi* 

plied  Hkieae  atoms  to  thetr  several  uses,  and  librium,  that  the  utmost  serenky  attends 

could  then  appoint  to  whatever  portion  its  action,  and  perfect  security  every  sphere, 

thereof  He  pleased,  the  solid  or  the  fluid  throughout  the  whole.    Small,  feeble,  and 

form ;  and  I  conceive  the  economy  visible  isolated,  as  the  planets  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno^ 

tbroaghoHt  every  stage  of  creation  to  be  a  and  Vesta,  are,  and  distant  from  the  sun 

lesson,  which  should  teach  us,  on  all  oeca-  and  the  kurger  planets,  they  faint  not  in 

stons,  to  employ  our  wisdom  in  tbe  direc«  their  course,  but  pursue  it  as  on  this  their 

tion  of  car  strength,  and  to  economize  oar  primal  day ;  and  unwieldy  as  Jupiter  and 

time  as  well  as  oor  labour.  Saturn  are,  and  charged  with  huge  eccen- 

The  prophet  Isaiah  sublimely  takes  up  trie   trains,  equal    stability    and    serenity 

thelfaemeof  ci^eation,  and  alludes  to  this  await  these  orbs,  with  all  their  attendants.; 

day's  work,  in  announcing  the  Redeemer  while  the  Georgium  Sidus,  upon  the  very 

to  His  people,  ''Him,  by  whom  all  things  verge  of  the  universe,  pursues  his  orbit, 

were  nttde ;  for  without  Him  was  not  any  attended  by  his  satdbtes,  with  the  same 

thing  made  that  was  made,'*  exclaiming  freedom  as  Mercury,  the  nearest  planet  to 

**  Who  hath   measured  the  waters  in  the  the  son,  rolls  unencumbered  round  his  orbit 

bolk>w  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  from  year  to  year. 

with  the  span,  and  comprehended  the  dost  The  immense  distances  of  the  planets, 

of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  each  from  each,  and  from  the  central  son, 

mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  ba«>  is  the  best  security  to  the  freedom  of  their 

lance."    And    Job  is  thus  addressed  by  motions:  and  there  is  an  evident  display 

this  Divine  Person,  in  order  to  humble  him  of  wisdom  in  the  adjustment  of  these  dis. 

in  the  presence  of  his  God  :  ^  Where  wast  tances,  which  are  by  no  means  the  same  in 

thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  all  cases.     Mars,    the   Earth,  Venus,  and 

earth?    declare,  if  thou  hast   understand.  Mercury,  which  are  all  small  planets,  mo\e 

ing.    Who  hath  laid  tbe  measures  thereof,  in  orbits,  comparatively  near  to  each  other; 

if  thou  knowest  ?    or  who  hath  stretched  while  the  Georgium  Sidus,  Saturn,  and 

the  line  vpon  it  ?      Whereupon  are  the  Jupiter,  being  immense  orbs,  are  placed  at 

foundations  thereof  fastened  ?  or  who  laid  great  distances,  each  from  each,  and  thus 

the  comer-stone  thereof,  when  the  rooming  enjoy  that  freedom  of  action  which  their 

stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  unweildy  bulks  require, 

flhooted  for  joy  ?"    The  psalmist  exclaims,  There  is  a  peculiar  something  diffused 

''O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  who  is  a  strong  through  the  atmosphere,  and   even  deep 

lord  like  unto  thee?    The  heavens  are  amidst  the  mines  of  the  earth,  which  attracts 

thine,  the  earth  aho  is  thine :  as  for  the  iron  and  some  other  metals ;  causing  rods 

workl,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  Thou  hast  oi  these  metals,  in  whatever  direction  they 

foonded   them."    Isaiah  further  exclaims,  may  have  been  previously  placed,  to  turn 

*'  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  die  one  of  their  ends  towards  the  north,  and 

earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  the  other  end  towards  the  south  pole  of  the 

grasshoppers ;  that  stretcheth  out  the  hea-  earth.    These  rods  have,  also,  when  im- 

vens  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth  them  out  pregnated  with  this  something,  the  power 

as  a  tent  to  dwell  in.**    Jeremiah  also  says,  of  attracting  other  metallic  rods,  without 

**  He  hath  made  the  earth  by  His  power,  coming   into  previous  contact  therewv*^  * 

He  hath  established   tlie  world  by  His  thus  evidently  acting  imder  the  inflty 
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an  invisible  power,  vAiidi  is  intermediate 
between  the  attracting  and  the  attracted 
rods,  l^is  influence  we  call  magnetic, 
and  the  science  magnetism.  Heated 
bodies,  or  bodies  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  solar  rays,  app^  to  possess  this  sin- 
gular faculty  of  attraction,  in  a  manner 
different  to  cold  bodies.  Perhaps  the  me- 
dium, or  fluid,  which  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  several  bodies  and  the  two  poles 
of  this  sphere,  may  also  be  an  adjunct  of 
light,  for  it  seems  to  be  connected  with 
electricity.  Like  the  tides  of  the  oceans, 
and  the  tides  of  the  atmospheres,  this  in- 
visible agent  has  its  influx  and  reflux,  de- 
nominated by  us  the  variations  of  the 
needle,  which  carry  the  attracting  point  or 
oentre  to  a  certain  distance  eastward,  and 
back  again  to  a  certain  distance  westward 
of  the  poles,  and  vice  versa,  in  a  deter- 
mined portion  of  time.  Is  the  vortex, 
Gveated  at  the  poles  by  the  swift  motion  or 
working  of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis, 
one  of  the  causes  why  the  tendency  in  the 
magnetic  needle  is  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  me  poles,  in  preference  to  any  other 
direction  upon  the  surface  of  the  sphere? 
Are  the  changes  in  the  inclination  of  the 
polesy  during  the  annual  revolutions  of  the 
earth  round  its  central  sun,  and  its  oppo- 
stions  to,  and  conjunctions  with,  its  fellow 

flanets,  in  the  system  of  which  the  earth 
trms  a  part,  connected  with  Ihe  tides  of 
this  invisible  fluid?  There  is  no  voice — 
notie  to  answer ;  we  are  once  more  in  the 
presence  of  an  invisible  agent,  brought  on 
mis  second  day  into  existence  by  Elohim ; 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  invisible  God, 
works  wonderfully;  manifesting  wisdom 
infinite;  before  which  wisdom  it  becomes 
us  to  bowy  with  humble  reverence  and 
godly  fear. 

''Tl)e  evening  was,  and  the  morning 
was,  the  second  day.^  What  we  said  on 
the  first  day,  we  may  repeat  on  this :  Elo- 
him, acting  upon  the  light  which  He  had 
created,  became  the  light  of  the  second 
day;  also  to  the  system  which  He  now 
erected — darkness  did  no  longer  reign; 
light  was,  and  it  was  in  use,  and  we  have 
the  note  of  this  use,  in  the  declaration 
quoted  above ;  for  day  could  not  have  been, 
lad  not  the  light,  in  action,  distinguished 
it  fipom  darkness,  or  night,  when  light  b 
latent. 

There  are  evidences,  conclusive  or  col- 
lateral, that  day  and  night  alternate  in  every 
M>here  throughout  this  system.  Every  orb 
tinerein  appears  to  be  rotary ;  and,  moving 
iDund  its  own  axis,  it  must  present  different 
sides,  «t  diflSsrent  times,  to  the  action  of  the 
solar  lays*    The  side  presented  to  the  sun 
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sphere,  and  the  side  hidden  fiorif' the  ssn 
will  induce  night  thereto.    Y^  iMAr 
standing  day  and  night  aiii  apptaafla^nf 
eveiy  sphere,  the  len^hi'  of  tiiese  petiods 
are    as  various  as  uie    Ofbs   tHeteselvo. 
Twenty  .four  homv  indnde  Hie  {Niiiod«-of 
day  and  night,  upon  the  sm^&biii^ef  the 
earth's  equator ;  but,  upon  (he  ^Mifjii^  V 
the  moon's  equator,  the  neStrdKefb'fdtts, 
more  than  twenty-seven  day^and^lAl^tif 
our  time,  elapses  durine  the  pn)grMi!{rof 
one  day  and  night ;  and  90  vH-tiibe  other 
spheres.  •  ' 

Incessant  changes  throogfaot  me  txA. 
verse  prevent  stagnations  in  its  pxt^,  '\f^ 
sent  perpetual  varieties  to  its  iiunate^  mete 
out  periods  to  all  its  generations,  deal  notes 
of  active  existence  in  its  prmc^,  the 
great  Creator,  and  all  His  agents,  anew  (» 
every  age ;  induce,  by  action  and  reiCiMn, 
vigour  throughout  the  system,  aAd '  hesddi 
and  stability  to  all  its  parts ;  apd 'conduce, 
in  general,  to  the  dtfibsion  of 'fiv^Vhes^^ 
joy  throughout  the  animated  pocti^'i)^ afi 
Its  spheres.  '*0,  give  thanks  ^'fhe 
Lord ;  for  He  is  good :  fbr  Ws'tiikf^ 
dureth  for  ever.*^  " 

King  Square,  June  16, 109i.  ^ 
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TBOtTOHTS  ON   PttlAlfDsntV..  ' 

That  a  strict  regard  to  the  ccfttiwoo  ^ 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  life,  dmu^  iJom- 
fort,  and  perpetuates  happiness,  in  ev^ 
community  where  they  are  the  rtfilsif  ^f^ 
pulously  guarded  and  conSci^tioQ^^ 
cherished,  a  superficial  acqnaiiitatice,  a 
mere  cursory  glance  at  the  BCtM^t^  of 
human  society,  is  sufficient  to  dl^ons&ate, 
and  also  to  corroborate  its  beoigo^^  tsB' 
dency,  and  confirm  its  salutarjr  4i^ts. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by'urtbelfeVers,  in 
the  fierceness  of  their  sceptical  .hirdJhood, 
as  a  defect  in  the  morality  of  Ae  gospel, 
that  friendship  and  patriotism  Stf4  no'  c*" 
pressly  urged,  or,  at  least,  that  they  are  not 
stated  in  the  most  luminous  acceptation  of 
the  terms,  and  prescribed  in  the  most 
forcible  manner. 

That  social  and  public  duties  arc  repeat- 
edly inculcated,  and  very  solemiaty  en- 
forced, in  the  sacred  writings,  is  eVioent  to 
every  one,  who  peruses  its  pages,^  and 
studies  its  contents,  untinged  vrith  tB^  acri- 
mony of  party,  and  unbtassed*  Hfib^  aits 
of  sophistical  reasoning.  Eor  itit^  ^ 
grand  principles  in  which  ^^yareinoQ^ 
porated,  and  the  virtues  out  of  whii^tbey 
naturally  grow,  are  strongly  and  actHijat«y 
defined,  and,  nrom  these  radicd^'p)te&iscs» 
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dpciiinfii^.k  maj« , perhaps,  jt)9  pepper  di^ 
tifu^hr^Ao  fU^y  that  I  aia  not  a.m^inbor  of 
any  AnUiJai^ry  Society ;  tbat  most  of  tlveir 
jf^Q^  I  |)a?0  ite^f.  se^;  that,  for  ^joo^ 
ptanii^  I  ieDiie^n  xoucb  pecsooal  Eespoot,; 
fiod.^bai  Uif^  iis  Diat,fui  individual  among 
ih^.wii03ej^  j&tecests  I  should  oot  fed 
(D^^yteasu^  i^.promoUng.  TheBemarks, 
^e9^Si^  wbeitter  tight  or  wrong,  must  be 
tfopf^^^ue^.^^^  of  an  eoeaiy»  Iwt 

.  .Tbi^, Circular  assumesy  that  the  writers 
have  a  coneot  knowledge  of  the  actual 
^IWSe^/?f  i<Mi-  iwg|)0  ,j¥3pdatiop/'  Were 
these  g^tlemeu  residents  in  the  coloniesy 
^  £qnectiies9  of  their  knowledge  might 
A9t  be. questioned;  but  as  they  derive  their 
ipfonn^Ltioii  froiu  their  managers,  or  other 
mf^  who«  if  a.  ^Ufstem  of  cruelty  exists  in 
^ySc.plai|tationS|.it  is  their  interest  to  oon* 
fe^ ;,  iqstead  of  such.infoyrmation  being  oor. 
ttQ^Jjt^wiHf  ui  many  particulars,  be  de- 
i(ff^yj^.Mf^i\i^,  To  «xpeet  correct  infor« 
ii^pt\jj^ffim^  8j4^  a  <;iuarter,  would  not  be 
i^t}^  it  would  be  to  expect  that 
i3i  vrqiffH  ^nish  a  detailed  ac- 
ooufit  of  all  die  abuses  of  his  government. 
If  yr^iQ^i^fij^  l^no)v»)he  state  of  Portugal,  we 
must  not  sqwly  to^Don.  Miguel ;  and  if  we 
would  know  the  state  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion, we  must  not  apply  to  managers,  and 
otheiSy.wbi^ffiif^iiPi  many  cases^  deeply  in- 
jte]jg|(^^  ui^  the  fponoealment  of  the  trutti. 
«.,^^ipefore,  of  relying  on  the  accu- 
communications  from  such  sources, 

^  ^\)iJn  most  cases,  be  received  with 
jfjai^lj  .scepticisms  and  unless,  like  the  de- 
po^tiOQs  or  witnesses  for  the  crown,  they  be 
^coooborated  by  evidence  less  questionable, 
they^  w^.  in  general,  be  rejected  alto- 
gether. 

Th^  fdendsof  the  abolition  of  slavery  have 
as  many  mieans  of  ''correctly  ascertaining  the 
actoal  state  of  die  negro  population,''  as  the 
writers  jol^  |his  Circular.  Some  of  those 
who  now  reside  in  this  country  have  been 
^ident  in. the  colonies,  and  can  speak 
from  .personal  observation  of  that  ''state;*' 
whilst  many  others  of  them  still  dwell  in  the 
region  of  slavery,  and  are  intimately  ac- 
a^ainted  with  the  present  condition  and 
treatment  of  slaves ;  and,  therefore,  in  point 
pC  knowledge,  are  fully  competent  to  give 
correct  information ;  and,  as  they  have  no 
mterest,  either  in  minifying  or  diminishing 
the  degr^ation  of  £eir  condition,  the  pre- 
/f um]ptl|)n  is,  that  the  information  tney  com- 
jxifmuiate  m^y  be  confideiftly  received,  llie 
ptost  which  planters  and  managers  have 
in  ^¥^  continuance  of  slavery,  furnishes  a 
ye«,jp)w;er{^l  temptation  tp  "gro^s  miace- 
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^boutionistsarenotatau.exppfi^;  thesftate^ 
ments  of  the  former,  ther^  Jie,  will  jgeneraOy 
be  received  widi  soine  misgivii^  i^  jl 
."  cunningly  deviia^  fable  ;'^  whilst  me  lattei^ 
bearing  upon  it  the  stamp  of  disinterested 
benevolence,  will  meet  with  a  most  cordis 
reception  by  every  firiend  of  humanity  at^ 
rdigion. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pretensions  t^ 
superior  knowledge,  assumed  by  the  writers 
of  the  Circular,  we  consider  ourselves  as 
competent,  accurately  to  estiq^ate  the  effects 
of  the  speedy  and  total  annihilation  of 
slavery  as  they  are ;  and  are  fully  persuaded, 
that  nothing  but  this  can  preserve  the  colo. 
nies  from  uose  dreadful  calamities  predict- 
ed by  them.  They,  indeed,  hope  to  convince 
us,  that  such  is  the  improved  conditicm  0f 
the  slaves,  that  the  annihilation  of  the  system 
is  a  thing  hardly  to  be  desired.  To  ^e 
investigation  of  this  condition,  this  pap^ 
shall  be  devoted.  We  shall  proceed  & 
this  examination,  according  to  their  ov^ 
arrangement.  They  have  entitled  the  ^^si 
section  of ^  their  abstract  of  the  legal  ijifl- 
provement  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves^-r- 
"  Religious  Imtructiofiy  and  Observftnceof 
the  Sabhath--Baptim'-and  Mbrtia^e^ 

To  provide  for  the  religious  inStroctlpn  Uf 
slaves,  and  for  their  careful  bbseryance  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  are  objects  of  gr^t 
importance  to  their  temporal  aAd  etehiii 
uiterests.  Without  these^^  their  .%^oi:axi(i|» 
and  vice,  and  degradation^  ^iU  b^  i^N 

Setuated,  and  they  wiU  be  doomed  to'ftie 
rudgery  and  sufferings  of  m^re  anliiialb, 
without  ever  rising  to  the  dignity  of  me6, 
or  to  the  Christian  hope  of  a  glotioti$  im- 
mortality. If,  therefore,  these  have  td  afly 
considerable  extent  been  furnished  to  tiie 
slaves,  it  is  matter  of  congratulation,  bdth 
to  the  slave  and  to  his  master,  and  caniMt 
fail,  eventually,  to  lead  to  the  total  and 
universal  abolition  of  slavery,  "  a  consom- 
mation  devoutiy  to  be  wished.^' 

But  what  is  the  religious  instrnctidn 
which  the  colonial  legislatures  have  provided 
for  them!  Let  us  begin  with  Jamaica: 
According  to  the  print^  returns  of  181$, 
the  slave  population  consisted  of  Z^Ofioby 
scattered  over  a  surface  of  150  miles  long, 
and  40,  on  a  medium,  broad.  How  many 
schoolmasters  have  they  provided  f>r  tms 
immense  population  T  Not  one.  How 
many  catechists?  None.*  How  ipany 
places  of  religiotis  worship  ?  The  island  is 
divided  into  twenty-one  parislies,  aiiA, 
should  they  have  a  church  in  every  parish, 

*  6ach  was  the  e*M  at  tb»  above 
as  the  abstraa  do«s  not  ootiea  ant  f* 
wch,  it  ii  preasmed,  it  th«  case  stflf. 
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^vliich  iftifiir  from  being  the  ctte  in  mvqmI 
«f  the  islandsy  there  will  be  twenty^one 
places  of  public  worship  for  330,000 
slsufes,  and  say  80,000  white  and  other 
fieee  penons^  making  a  total  of  400,000 
people,  which,  when  equally  divided,  gives 
190,47  to  each  parish.  The  rector  of  one 
ef  those  parishes  (St.  Ann's)  says,  ^  For 
their  (the  slaves)  reception,  a  part  of  tlie 
parish  chaseh  is  set  apart ;  but,  when  com- 
ptf  ed  with  their  numbers  in  the  aggregate, 
It  is  Becessarily  small  indeed ;  small,  how-* 
ever,  as  it  is,  it  is  by  no  means  generally 
filled.'' 

In  Barbadoes  the  case  is  no  better.  The 
local  government  has  not  provided  a  single 
sohool,  nor  do  the  regular  clergy  make  any 
attsmpts  to  instruct  the  slaves  in  the  Chris* 
tian  religion.  The  rector  of  Christ  Church 
lays,  ^  Much  as  the  clergy  may  wish  to  in- 
BtsuGk  slaves  in  their  religious  duties,  little 
can  be  done,  unless  proprietors  of  planta. 
tionB  will  co-operate  with  them  in  their 
labbuQ.''  He  also  observes,  that  the  num. 
hereof  coloured  persons  who  attend  divine 
feecrice  is  fiom  twetUy  to  twenfy-Jhe,  Tlie 
leetorsfSt  Joseph  says,  "Divine  service 
i»  aitteaded  by  a  few  slitvesJ*  The  rector 
of  St.*  Andrew's  says, "  Very  few  attend/* 
CThe  rector  of  St.  George's  says,  "Theie  is 
no  ^ave  in  St.  George's  who  is  a  regular 
•member  of  ike  church  of  England." 
»'Io'  St. Vincent  the  case  is,  if  possible, 
MU  wone.  Hers  is  a  population  ot  27,000 
-with  bat  one  ioctimbent,  dioogh  the  island 
is  diMed  into  five  parishes ;  in  not  one  of 
Which  was  tiiere,  a  few  years  ago,  a  single 
church ;  which,  I  suppose,  is  &e  case  to 
ftisday. 

'  In  Grenada,  the  rector  of  the  united 
parishes  of  St  Patrick,  St.  Andrew,  and 
iSt.  David,  says,  that  ^  Not  more  than  five 
or  six  in  a  parish  do  actually  attend  oAener 
than  six  times  in  the  year." 
'  In  Dominica,  unless  some  improvement 
has  recently  taken  place,  of  which  I  am 
ilot  aware,  and  which,  had  it  been  the  case, 
it  is  presumed  the  writers  of  the  Circular 
'would  not  have  omitted  to  notice,  there  are 
ten  parishes,  and  only  oTie  clergyman,  and 
no  church,  divine  worship  being  performed 
io  the  court-house  in  the  town  of  Boseau. 

Antigua. — In  1618,  the  rector  of  St. 
5Paal's  said,  that  no  attempt  had  been  made 
by  the  clergy  to  convert  the  slaves — partly, 
because  ihey  had  no  time  to  devote  to  that 
object;  partly,  because  the  education  of 
^e  regular  clergy  unfitted  them  for  that 
^»orkt  and,  partly,  because  there  was  no 
cfaardi  *  room  '  for  their  accommodation, 
f*  Taking,"  he  says,  "  my  own  church,  for 
example ;  after  the  regular  ooiigr^faition  is 


1^  itere  is'imtyonwiiona^ 
a  vacancy  that  would  admit  about  ilmty 
persons.    Now,  the  felave   popidaiion  in 
my  parish  amounts  to  3,7}8  souls ;  there 
is,  therefore,  a  prodigious  immber,  bythii 
single  circumstance,  unavoidably  &uitiM 
from  attending  the  estaUtshed  worship  on 
Sunday,  which  is  the  only  day  Ihey  •lave 
in  their  power."    Such  was  the  neglected 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  aU  the  eoloniei ; 
and,  as  the  abstract  supplies  no  proof  of 
improvement,  such,  it  is  presumed,  is  their 
condition  to  thit  day* 

With  such  evidence  of  the  almost  total 
absence  of  every  thing  which  deserves'  the 
name  of  religious  instruction,  it  was  perfectly 
ludicrous  to  head  their  leading  article  with 
such  a  title — a  tide  which  must  have  ori* 
ginated  in  the  forlorn  hope,  that  the  thing 
would  be  received  wi^wat  exaninatioii. 
But,  alas  for  the  planters!  that  day  of 
gullibility  has  gone  by.  The  proper  tide 
would  have  been,  3/b  'SUH^auiflnitmt* 
turn.  For  here  is  neither  8dloc4niaBlBr,nor 
catechist,  nor  minister.  Here  and-  there, 
indeed,  those  whom  planlers  «mi)eiap«> 
tnously  call  sectarian  teachers,  have  estab* 
Itshed  schools,  and  they  visit  fdantatbn^ 
and  preach,  and  instruct  the  negroes;  for 
which,  instead  of  deriving  support  from  the 
local  authorities,  they  hav«,  in  many^io- 
stanoes,  been  opposed  and  pcnecnted'-by 
them ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  tiie  inter- 
ferenoe  of  the  parent  gorommesity  ^tbese 
benevolent,  pious,  zealous,  laborious^  «ae*> 
oessfol,  and  unfeed  ministers,  vrauld  ioog 
since  have  been  martyred,  as  was  Ib^  mis- 
sionary Smith  at  Demeram ;  or  banisbedi 
as  was  the  pious,  intelligent  and  indefatf- 
gable  Shrewsbury,  from  Barbadoes.  And 
yet  they  have  the  efirontely  to  talk  of  the 
relic^ous  instruction  of  the  slaves  }. 

Tben  comes  the  *^  Observaniie  of  the 
Sabbath."  In  most  of  the  colonies;  the 
law  says,  Slavet  ihaU  not  be  ixnnpelied  l# 
work  on  Sundayg  ;  but  in  several  of  them 
they  may  be  compelled  \opot  wgar^^Atd  to 
do  any  thing  which  their  masters  ms^  pro** 
nounce  emergent,  or  which  a  sla!ve4ioldifig 
government  may,  by  proclamatiOD^  dediK 
indispensable  business;  and,  in  Grenada, 
the  slaves  are  only  exempted  from'  all 
"  manner  of  field  labour;"  whilst  in  BSr. 
muda,  for  anything  that* appears  lotfae 
contrary,  they  may  be  oorapelted  to  bibosr, 
either  in  the  fields,  or  any  where  else.- 

But  what  does  .it  signify,  to  say  ^y 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  work  on  SundayB, 
if  no  other  day  is  allowed  them  for  the  onl- 
tivation  of  their  provision-grounds  ?  *  Itisah 
enaotment'whioh  never  can,  and  which^nevsr 
was  intended  toi>e enforced.  Itii^laDtaysing 
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tIiddKfc^a]idpra£tiiii]g'<Ucttt4ipon4iBiMBb 
poiDttc.  ^'Whea  I  ramoBstrate/^  says  the 
derggrMott  of  St.  Geoige'%  Barimdoes, 
*<ih^  (the  slaves)  reply^  that  if  thejr  cone 
to  churchy  they  must  starve,  for  Sandaj  is 
the  eoly  day  they  have  to  coHifate  their 
pu^nmJ'  h,  isy  indeed,  trae,  that  in  several 
ofi  tbe/ colonies  the  slave,  by  c<^nial  law^ 
is  entttlfid  to  a  certaiD  portion  of  time,  ia 
some  t«veDty-«ix,  and  in  others  tweoty- 
eighti  days  in  the  year,  for  the  cultivation 
of  tlurt  fMOoe  of  land  from  which  he  is  to 
raise  produce  sufficient  for  his  entire  main* 
tmance^  But  what  then?  Should  the 
master  choose  to  send  his  slaves  into  the 
fieldy  and  should  they  even  have  the  coit- 
roge  to  lodge  a  complaint,  they  would  not, 
ia  hardly  aiqr  of  the  colonies,  obtain  the 
least  redress ;  for  the  master  would  at  once 
place  htmself  under  the  shade  of  **  indis* 
peosable  bosiaess,''  or  "  work  of  emei^ 
gency,"  and  the  law  would  be,  in  his  case, 
what  it  was  originally  intended,  powerless^ 
and  maie.  waste  paper. 

And  then^  aeeoiding  to  their  own  shew. 
ing,  Uow  b  the  Sabbttth  observed  ?  In  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath  till  ten,  and,  in 
some  ctf  the  eolooies  till  eleyen  o'clock, 
the  shorn  are  open,  and  the  public  markets 
held^  To  these  nmrkets  the  slaves  most  go 
and  sett  the  produce  of  their  laboiff,or  they 
and  thfiis  wives  and  children  must  perish. 
After  soeh  a  desecration  of  the  ilioming  of 
tfaftiSahlMbhyaiid  after  the  fiitigue  ooose- 
<|mnt  oni  the  preparation  and  carriage  of 
tfaer  various  articles,  is  it  at  all  likely  that 
thqt  should  foel  the  slightest  inclination  to 
join  in  iitiy  public  act  of  religkais  worship  ? 
Yet  this,  forsooth,  is  by  these  gentlemen 
called  the  ^  Qbservanee  of  the  Sabbadi.'' 
Iheititle  would  be  mnohmore  appropriate, 
were  it  to  run  thU8-***X(iirs  ia  compel  ike 
Sbnm  ia-  pntfane  tke  Sabhath,  But 
calooiaL  iegisiaiofs  seem  not  to  know  that 
the  whale  day,  and  not  one  or  two  hours 
mAf^  called  ohaich  hours,  is  the  sabbath  of 
the  Lord  ;  and  that,  daring  this  entire  por- 
tion of  time,  the  slave,  and  his  master  too» 
must  abstain  from  all  secular  engagements^ 
aod>  employ  theaoselves  in  the  InUowing 
cieidses  of  rehgion. 

A-  young  Magdaltne^  some  years  ago, 
aftar  hearing  a  powerful  sermon  against  the 
vice  by  which  she  lived,  felt  offended,  and 
said  to  one  of  her  companions,  ^'  I  thifik  the 
ministei  was  a  great  deal  loo  severe;  at 
ieast  I  am  sure  he  was  soin  m3F  case,  for  I 
nentenigaiie  my  company  to  any  gentleman 
-te  I  a^Sunday.  evening  before  nine  o^slock*'' 
fivcniA^  isabbath  lasted  till  after  sunset^ 
tphereas'  lA^im, expires  in.  about  an  hour  and 
«hal£,    Xhefife  k^^isliitors^woulddo  well  to 


iaqniie  by  what  aullwriiy-they  mdke  laws> 
in  diseot  opposition  to  the  divine  law.  !>» 
Aey  suppose  tfaemselTes  wiser  than  the 
great  Legislaitor?  Or,  do  they  think  they 
may,  with  impnaity,  not  only  bceak  his  law 
themselves,  but  also  compel  others  to  do -so 
too? 

The  laws  by  which  gratuitous  baptism  is 
secured  for  the  slave  are  a  severe  libel  on 
the  colonial  clergy.  It  supposes  that,  al<* 
though  they  have  a  liberal  sdary  for  the 
performance  of  parochial  duties,  yet,  nnlesB 
additional  remuneration  be  awarded,  they 
would  not  administer  the  rite  of  baptism  to 
the  slave  population.  It  is,  indeed,  tme, 
that  the  colonial  legislators  Irand  it  neoea* 
sary  to  stimulate  the  clergy,  by  some  moliv% 
to  the  administration  of  dtis  rite ;  for,  witb* 
out  stimnlns,  it  had  in  former  tiroes  been 
much  neglected.  The  clergy  bad  excused 
themselves,  on  the  ground  dP  the  gross  ig- 
noranoe  9i  the  slaves,  and  on  the^  t«tal  wont 
of  any  system  of  instractioD,  or  any  means 
by  which  that  ignorance  might  the  dt^ielled^ 
and  their  minds  prepared  for  ishglousitnitfal 
At  length,  however,  without  any  systenuvf 
instruction,  the  insuperable  faar^r  was 
surmounted.  The  bill  for  the-rsgistry  of 
the  slaves  was  passed  by  theBiitish  parlia»- 
ment,  and  the  curate's  biH,  whiok  entitlefl 
the  clergyman  to  two  shillings  and  sixpenoe 
for  each  baptism.  TheefiesiB  ^enwoo^ 
derful  I  hundreds  and  thonsands  flew  to 'the 
sacred  font.  Two-«nd-sixpence  per.'htaid 
operated  like  a  magic  spell,  and*  cacriedoH 
before  it.  Gross  ignoranee  was.  chased 
away  in  a  trice^  like  darkness  %Mfom>itlie 
rising  sun ;  and  thousands,  in  the«oiirseo£a 
few  weeks,  became  enlightened  ChristiaaB^ 

Soon  after  the  pasnng  of  the  covaie'abill, 
one  clergyman  writes  thus— ^^Tlie  popula- 
tion of  my  parish  may  be  twenty -fowt^thaiO' 
sandilaves^  Icanassumetosay^fivethoanad 
have  been  already  baptized.  Prepmdofy 
measures,  for  the  speedy  baptism  of  the 
whoky  are  now  adopting.    Mnch,  I  apL 

Srehend,  vrill  be  accomplished  by  the  midk 
le  of  September ;  I  therefore  solicit  to  be 
allowed  till  October,  to  transmit  my  general 
return".  The  fee  is  now  established  by  law 
at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  slave, 
and  is  paid  in  my  pariah  bythe  proprietary. 
I  am  desirous  of  diseh»gitig  my  .duty  most 
fervently.''  And  who  can  donbt  it,  for  thfe 
the  hope  of  reward  sweetens  labour,  and  hk 
knew,  that  by  the  fervent  perfoimattee  of 
his  duty,  be  would  realiae  three  ihomand 
fHmnds  in  a  few  months.  This,  howev^^ 
was,  though  a  rapid,  a  very  expensive  mode 
of  conversion,  and,  therefore,  when  h  wte 
discovered  that  a  passage  had  heen  imftde 
over  th^  alps  of  ignoiancoy  the  ip' 
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to  Hw  CWilMi  staHts  •«!  ODtt  4c  iDMfc  HiiMMijilite  and 

hMllnB  of  lbs  ilanc^  tht  OTioniil  IrgiilBtiwn,  pf>Tii*^f- 

iMi  likuig  to  |ngr  any  noic  money  for  sock        It  it  eisj  to  Gonoehe  «f  a  midlilBde  cC 

a  jfmpomf  vny  prndenily  enactedy  tha^  in  cmb%  io  lAiifa  tbe  jmtodmk  dngy  noali 

fiijm^  the  baptiaoM  thall  be  admiaineied  not  eoosnrage  ihe  marriage  of  dares,  wAea 

**  witbwl  te  or  lewud."  bolk  tbe  emnrinalion  of  £e  candidate^aad 

But,  after  all,  «bo»  that  knovia  any  thing  the  perfonnaaoe  of  the  maniage  cemmiy 

of  Christianity  or  of  scriptaml  eonveniooy  aie  giatnitont.     If  the  hafrtani  both  A 

ivouki  give  a  nub  for   neb   baplisma?  adnlto  and  iefanlB  nere  in  genenl  mg- 

BaptiMfi  adimnirtwed  to  adullSy  witbonl  leeted  by  them,  until  revmded  with  ten 

inriraction  or  any  moial  qnajificaliony  or  to  ahiiHny  and  aixpenee  per  baptism,  ^ebafe 

infimts,  without  pronding  means  for  their  leaion  hat  the  piiblic  to  beMeve  that  they 

fdneatiOB  in  tbe  knowledge  and  pmetioe  of  will  vofamtarily  come  fonwawl  and  paribna 

Ghriitianityy  is  a  solemn  piottnation  of  a  woik   not  km  onemos,    for  ualitimgl 

that  sacrament.    Sudi  bantisms.  indeed*  BfifMyFi    snppose   a  slave "-^n  sectanan 

give  them  a  Christian  name,  bat  it  leaves  slavey  however  moral  or  well  instmehKl,  ts 

them  the  snbfeols  of  all  their  foraoer  pegan  have  ofiended  a  pasodnal  ctegyraaiv*- 

prineiplss,  sopentitionsy  and  vices.    Tney  say  paiaon  Bridges,  for  instance,  by  ooor- 

mnltiply  nommal  Christians,  but  do  not  rotim^  a  imrhtff^  or  some  other  aneh  liks 

add  a  aiogle  individaal  to  the  chnrch  of  fekmioos  act,  wdold  be  pranoonee  such  ai 

Christ,  ofaider  it  to  enter  into  the  aaored  bonds 

ISie  acts  in  fovoor  of  the  mairiage  of  of  maniags  ?    Insland  of  solemniiiiig  lbs 

siaTCB,ifnot  a  mere  dead  letter,  will  greatly  mamage  between  her  and    ber  viitnons 

contribute   to  the  iai^Movement  of  their  swain,  he  woold  at  once  .many  her  to  the 

morals;  and,  unlam  tbsir  domestic  and  thnrty-tnine  lasbesef  the  csut^vhm^ and  to 

oQs^egal  eoj^qrmeals  be  invaded  by  their  the  prison,  and  the  stocks.    Soon  an  the 

licentious   superioss,  will  mncb   increase  prejudices  of  such  men  as  Bodges^  ogabnt 

their  oomfoft.    After  all,  even  there  acts  those  whom  they  contemptuwisiy  cail  see* 

am  clogged  with  diflknlty  to  the  poor  tarians,  that,  in  mnltitBdcs  of  iaatanoGSiJtlie 

skiie.    In  some  of  the  colonies  be  can  only  most  enligbtened  and  virtuous  of  the  akve 

be  penniUed  to  marry  one  who  bdongs  to  population,  who  owe  their  allcf  iamwkdyi 

his  proprietor.    No  matter  bow  much  he  and  virtue,  instrameatally,  to  seotasiau  mi* 

may  deiire  to  be  joined  to  one  of  a  neigh-'  nisters,  would,  it  is   believed,  be  ^m^ 

boiiriag   plantatwn,  or  how  aident  and  noonced  by  Ifaem  destitnte  of  an  '^ads. 

radpiooal  their  affection,  no  union  between  quate  knowledge  of  tbe  oUigalians  d  ihe 

them  can  take  place.    He  must  either  be  maniage  contract.'' 
married  to  a  part  of  his  master's^/reeMd^        Urns  we  have  seen  that  tbeir 


as  an  honourable  member  of  the  name  of  inslniction  amounts  to  nothing;  that,  their 

Surge,  in  his  speech  in  parliament,  on  very  laws  for  the  Qbservanee  of  the  Sob- 

Anril  15th  of  the  present  year,  (with  true  badi  are  impracticable^  and  in  dtirect  oppo« 

nest  Indian  taste  and  feeling,  denominated  silaon  to  God's  law ;  that  their  baptism-'is 

the  slave  population,  or  remain  unmarried  an  unmeaning  and  ludievoua  force;  and 

for  ever.    And  in  the  other  colonies,  where  that  skive  marriages  are  sobjeetod  to  dM 


tlus  restriction  does  not  eust,  no  marriage  capiiee  both  of  ownen  and  piiBrt%  who, 

can  take  place  without  tbe  consent  of  tbor  vrhenever  they  please^  oaa   hinder  their 

owners,  and  without  the  approbation  of  a  sfanres  from  entenng  into  tfa&s  relatioBu 
clergyman*      WUhmU  the  content  of  their        The  seoond  section  of  the  Cineriar  is 

owners  !    Poor  skives  I     Suppose  a  law  headed — ^  Foody  Clotkimg,  Lodging f  •  Oe* 

were  made  in  this  kingdom,  prohibitiag  neral  Treatmeni..*' 
the  marriage  of  all  operatives  and  labouren        To  peiauade  us  to  betiere  that  ersiy 

without  the  consent  of  their  employees,  how  thmg  here  deserves  coeunendetion,  they 

wouki   it   be   regarded?    As  an  act  of  tell  us  '<  that  slaves  shall  be  foinidied  widi 

tyranny,  which  every  man  would  despise  adequate  provision-grounds;  or, in dc£iiilt 

suid  violate.    And  then  were  it  added*-'  of  ground,  or  during  drongjbt,  a  weekfy 

and  you  nnut  hove  a  corticate  from  the  allowunoe  of  3s.  and  4d.  to  each  slave  ;** 

PAaisB  paixsT,  that  you  are  wuariaguiblef  that  in  some  of  the  islands  they  shall  be 

or  you  mu$t  remain  unmarried  for  eoery^  allowed  twenty-six  days  in  each  yearyto 

thsSr  indigoation  would  be  roused  hem  cultivato  their  grounds;  that  sick  and 'infinn 

Penzance  to  Johny  Groat's  house,  and  the  slaves  are  to  be  maintained  by  dnisownera 

priest  who  should  dare  to  hinder  dMra  from  There  and  eondiy  other  paiticuhos' ase 

enteriog  into  die  holy  and  hononrable  estate  enforoed  by  pw^afM*  vasjiing  irom  S  to 

of  matrimony,  would  be  placed  in  ciicunii*  XlOU  j.^   'mu* 
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lb  te  luiMfiiiii  otanrm/  these  tegol  teM-^owet  btfm  inHitiilirf  tUfAinst  «M  lie" 

eDadmeDts  kwk  tolerably  well;  but  when  a  findten/'*    So  t«iie  »  it,  that  oolonial  laiw 

fiiw  tbio^i  are  OMMideied»  even  heie  the  in  fiivonr  of  the  abve  are  made  not  for  ki9 

miflenble  coodilioD  of  the  slave  appcaii*  benefit,  but  toamuoe  and  deceire  a  Briti4b 

<^fiUwo^8haU  be  Inmiihed  with  aaeqnate  public,  and  to  paralyoe  their  eveitions  in  the 

ftamKothpooBAaJ'    But  who  is  to  juite  great  and  important  cause  of  aboUtioD. 
of  what  is  ^adequate?''     Suppoae   the        The  third  aeetion,  headed,  Lahour  m^ 

siure  should  aagr  it  is  not  half  enough?  JBtfliciSi^,  sappoaing  every  thing  to  the  very 

He hasno power  to  eonnel  hb  owner  to  letter  were  true  in  practice,  ediihita  tiie 

give  him^ux  inch  more.    Jlie  owner,  and  condition  of  tiie  slave  to  be  aoch  as  the 

not  Ik^ilava,  is  the  sole  judge.    And  sup*  meanest  peasant  in  Britain  would  depie» 

pase^  imfead  of  die  ground,  he  has  wages,  cate. 

atatirtheiramonBt?  three  shillings  and  four        The  fourth  section,  headed,  FfuMmttiit 

peooe  per  wedi  I    LaboureES  in  this  coun-  though  intended  to  shew  the  leniency  of 

tiy  aie  thought  most  miserably  remune-  the  present  state  of  slave  discipline,  for- 

rated,  wfacntey  reeeiTenomoate  than  seven  nishes  sodi  a  tissue  of  legalised  cmelty,  fl(s 

dittiiBi^per  week ;  but  the  poor  sbnre  who  cannot  be  oootemplatBd  but  with  Mings 

woricB  fram  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  of  indignation  and  herrw,  eaeept  fay  sudi 

AeeviniBg,  under  a  burning  sun  throughout  West  India    callous -heaitad   honauiaUe 

tbeyeaiv  and,  during  crop,  generally  fiom  gentlemen  as  smfled  at  an  allusicii  asade 

16  to .  18  hours  a  day,  receives,  on  the  by  the  Attorney  General,  in  his  speeeb,  to 

sheirmg:of  tha  40  gentlemen  slave^iolders,  toe  afiecting  and  atiodous  case  of  Kil^ 

ahose  names  are  t&siuX  to  the  Circnkur,  no  Hilton.    Such  smiles  ipeak  votomes,  wA 

raoBd  than  tbsee  shfllings  and  four  pence^  shew  most  clearly,  that  familiality  with  Ibe 

IlB8,sBBa]Usitis,isncariydoubletbeamoant  every-day  tseatment  of  slai^  has  bkntedy 

of  whet  thsy  actually  receive ;  for  these  if  not  entirely  anuihihtod  in  them,  eMy 

gndeinen  mive  very  carefidfy  concealed,  fedingof  humanity.  Acoordingtotheselaws^ 

that  the  mooeys  iqieoified  in  the  abstract  any  £iver,  in  the  aftseacs  of  boib  owner 

wfaleh  llisy  haive  pubUshed^  is  not  iterimgf  and  overseer,  may  give  tha  slaTa  U>  lashel 

hot  cttmnu^y  the  hitler  being  not  much  more  with  the   pondcroua  Gart*wfatp  upon  fai9 

than  hfitf  cf  the  former.    So  that  the  total  naked   boay,  whenever  he  chooses,  'itot 

aaunotAtf  the  weddy  wages  of  a  store,  by  indeed  more  than  onee  aday,  but  he  -magr 

ivkick  be  is  to  be  snstamed  for  a  fifteen  if  he  please  :giw  him  the  same  aamhtf 

hcNBi^  lahour  every  dsgr,  fi»m  January  to  every  day.     And  in  the  freietice  of  tiie 

Janttaay,  and  year  afier  year,  is  no  mcMU  owner  or  ovaneer,  he  raaj  give  him  M 

than  osE  shilliho  aw  tbv  PBVca  pxa  lashes  with  the  same  dreadfol  Instrament, 

wxEK !  1  ■  Such  is  the  ooadilion  of  slaves  1  every  stroke  of  which  not  onfy  causes  the 

a  condition  whidi  sosae  meraeaaiy  scribes  blood  to  gush,  but  inflicts  a  deep  waund, 

tell  us  is  at  least  equal  in  point  of  oomfori  and  as  soon  as  these  wounds  are  skinned 

to  the  Engiiih  labcurer  I  over,  he  may  give  him  39  more,  and  thua 

And  tten  as  to  the  penalties  to  wfaicb  continue  to  tocerato  the  unhappy  victim 

the  owner  is  suh^ectad  on  the  non-fidfilment  week  after  week,  and  month  dier  month, 

of  Ae  several  l^fal  requirements,  we  know,  till  death  emancipates  Mm  from  the  exe^ 

on  aadiority  wfaidi  none  of  the  40  gentle-  crable  tyrant,  and  removes   Urn  to  the 

men  stove4uildeis  will  eooAiover^  that  these  plaoe  ^  where  the  vficked  cease  from  troo- 

are  never  enfoioed.   ^  The  ccteual  govern^  bling,  and  the  weaiy  are  at  rest''     The 

msnls  beings  required  to  furnish  copies  or  riave  too,    on  the  mere  caprice  of  his 

ettraets  of  tbe  poUic  returns  made  pur*  master,  for  any  ofience,  or  for  none,  may 

want  to  their  meliorating  acts,  and  of  any  be  sent  to  the  workheose,  alias,  prison,  for 

reeords  of  convictions  or  prosecutions  for  10  days,  and  there  receive  tO  lasnes.  Sudi 

defiadt  of  them,  wen  driven  to  admit  that  is  the  syrtem  of  omdty  directly  sanctioned 

those  plansible  enaotments  had  been  treated  by  colonial  lawl 

with miversal  certcmpt;  for  notaiclum.        The  fifth  section,  headed,  ^ SqyaraHon 

or  die  facord  oC  any  proaeoution  for  defimlt  trf 'SaaaXinJ*  tfc.  refers  us  to  several  acts 

ofthem,  wasto  befianid/'    TbefoUowmg  to  prevent  the  separation  of  husband  and 

is  the  jmawer  of  te  eoundl  and  assembly  wife,  and  children,  from  each  other  by  sale. 

ofAmigaa:  ^^ The dedaratioos iei|uired to  As   stoves   have   been    accounted    mere 

be/uMKla  on  oath,  1^  the  propnetors  of  chalteb  in  all  the  colonies,  so  their  owners 

slaves,  *«y<*«^  the  distribution  of  pro* 

visions, &e.&c.  have  not  been  made;  nor       •  Saeflttybtiwoa  tiM  8l«vw7  of  fh»  BrftM 

have  ajsrarQaeeutions  foe  tbe  non-com-  ^"^  i»**f.^^?!"  ?•**."••)?*•  iw»  »»  m* 

w^  amj  ptiMHu w  *^.  ,     MM^vifur'  ^  ^^^^  which  aboaods  fn  tbe  moit  inportaat. 

phanoe  with  any  or  either  of  the  said  leo*  laforwatiMii 
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bteted  then m suohj  ttid  wben  thef  ^fomd  JVotecerM^-'oieio  nweb in^^dmadter liiith 

it'  iMicuKMny  to  raise  money  lor  any  piir*«  the  panScnlaiB  alieadr  exanuned^'thatil 

pose,  they  sold  us  nany  of  them  as  they  would  be  little  better  tnui  a  waste  of 'tine 

cbose,  to  such  boyers  as  wonkl  give  them  to  dwell  upon  them.    la  some  of  tfae-co- 

the  highest  price.    As  an  English  fiirmer  lonies  slave  evidence  is  admitted^  but  undsr 

seUs  Itfs  cow  to  ooe^  and  his  calf  to  an-  sooh  lestrietionB  as^  in  a  court  oompoisd  as 

other,  his  horse  to  a  third,  and  his  pigs  to  a  colonial   courts  geneially  are,  wootfl  isr 

Iborth,  so  the  dave-owner  has  eokl  bis  many,  if  not  in*  most  cases,  ezclnlB<k>; 

akrves  j  the  father  to  one,  the  mother  to  whilst  in  other  colonies,  shrve  evidence  is 

another ;  one  child  to  this  estate,  another  not  received  against  his  owner ;  eo'that  he 

to  that,  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  to  others,  may  do  whatever  he  likes  in  the  ^restme 

Thus  tiampling  upon  the  strong  laws  of  of  his  slaves  with  impunity;     Rape  and" 

consBngmnity,  and  tearing  those  murders  in  such  case  woidd  go  tiapsiN 

"  In  mmder  ished. 
WUm  lov«  had  knit,  and  tFinpatby  made  one,"  j^^^  ^  ^^^  a  gt^te  'of  thh^  tO  cOBtilNe 


M  the  application  of  aoch  language  to  year  after  year,  under  the  eyeofa 

slaves,  130  doubt  such  panons  as  BridgeSy  parliament  and  a  British  public  ?   It -cannot 

and  such  Jamaica  ex^Atiomey-Generah  be.    Every  thing  Briti^,  and  eveiy  tbin^ 

as  Burge^  will  smile.    Let  them  smile —  christian,  denounces  it    Slavie-hoideis  n^ 

it  is  peKectly  nataral  that  men  accustomed  ttiey  wish  to  put  an  end  to  slavery,  bot  tNs 

to  look  upon  slaves  as  mere  brutes,  and  to  is  not  the  time.    Suffer  slavery  to  gooD^ 

treat  tbem  as  such,  should  smile  at  the  idea  and  they  will  say  the  same  6<^  years  teaeew 

of  (heir  possessing  the  sensibilities  and  ^m*  Put  an  end  to  it  at  once,  and  let  so  t|Be»* 

pathies  of  odr  oommoa  nature.  tion  of  remuneration  hinder  it  another  year. 

.Agunat  these  monstrous  and  outrageous  Let  the  subject  of  vemunetiktion  be  suXl- 

atlacks  on  every  principle  and  feeling  of  mitted  to  a  dispassionate,  impartial,  and 

hUmanify,    the  British   public    raised   its  enlightened  committee,  and  in  their  ded- 

voioey  and  a  British  parliament  called  upon  sion  the  countiy  vnll  cheerfully  acquiesce, 
the  colonial  legislamres  to  put  an  imme*-        But  after  all  the  outcry  of  slavAiolftrs 

diate  stop  to  the  abomination.    And  what  about  the  loss  whidi  they  willsBstaiftin 

have  they  done?    Hie  Circular  of  the  40  case  of  emancipation,  they  hnve  never,  as 

gentlemen  alave-Mders  answers  the  ques-  fieur  as  I  have  seen,  defined  that  tossi  i  ftap-^ 

tien ;  and  the  following  is  their  own  ao»  pose  slavery  were  abolished    tawumem!, 

cosBit  ol  A»  matter  ;*-ffom.  which  it  ap*  and  I  were  a  piopritfor  of  a  1^^  ifldia 

pears,  that  some  have  not  pretended  to  do  Plantation,  upon  which  i  bad  600  ds^ 

any  thing;   others  have  pretended  to  do  where  vroald  be  my  losS'?  Would  aboiitieft^ 

mueh,  .but  have  done  absolutely  notlnng;  annihilate  myesMie,  pull  dowki  nqruilb^ 

whilst  only  two  have,  even  on  paper ^  done  destroy  my  sugar  canes^  or  ^feEf,>op  say 

aagr  thhag  e&ctnally.  odier  produce  of  my  estate  t    ^o,  the  hhd^' 

Under  the  head  of  Barbadoes,  the  article  and  the  buildings,  and  the  sngat^  and  die 

is  OBoitted  altogether;  and  under  that  of  cotton,  would  remain  as  befoae  thr4beltden 

St  Vmcent,  dioi^  we  have  the  title,  8e»  took  plaee.    Would  die  abolitieo  daarof 

paration  ofFamiUet,  ifc"  there  is  ix>t  the  the  600  men  and  women  on  the  estaM 

shghtest  reference  to  it  No,  not  one  of  them;.    It  vaoaid  «erSy 

Is  Jamaica,  Grenada,  Dominica,   St.  change  their  relation  from  that'itfi^URrriki 

Christopher,  Tobago,  Bermuda,  Antigua,  Uiat  of  servant  The  loss,  thenytfaati 'skoiM- 

Demerara,  Berbice,  Trinidad,  and  St.  La-  sustain  by  the  ab<dition^  would  .eimpif  ie 

cie,  we  have  the  law,  bot  no  penalty  to  en-  the  difference  between  what  the  )600<eHt^ 

force  it.  Such  law  therefore  is  a  dead  letter,  me  as  slaves,  and  what  they  wiMfOost  ne 

In  Nevis,  the  law  forbidding  the  sepa*  as   servants.    And  if  what  dave»fadldfeni 

ration  of  fsunilies  by  sale  is  enforced  by  a  tell  ns  be  trae,  about  die  good  living  of 

penalty  of  £50 ;  and  in  the  Bahamas^  by  a  their  slaves,  and  good  cletfaing,*  aiid  ^fld 

penury  of  £l00.  acconunodalioiQ^  smd  good-  m^oal  m^o^ 

Such,  then,  is  the  present  improved  state  ance,  and  good  nutsing  in  sicknessaad  'va^ 

ofslaverf  I  In  every  colony,  except  two,  they  bid  age,  the  diflSecence.  wM    be^  triftogi 

may  be  sold  separately ;  and  even  in  these  indeed ;  especially  when  it  is  reBodBbere^ 

they  may  be  driven  to  the  slave  mart  by  that  under  this  dew  lelaliDn,  they  vtilbhs^ 

families,  and  sold  like  droves  of  pigs  in  an  motives  toiabonr,  whkh  have  iio,existfooe 

English  market !  in  slavery.-  Remnnenation  fadngp'i»^pro*i 

The  partieiriars  in  the  Circular,  entided,  portion  to  their  labour,  they  will  aCooB^ 

-<<  Eeidencey  IHal  and  D^imce,  Bight  of  plish  more  io  feordiQrft  tbaft  diQr«**4^" 

Froperi^f  and  Bight  of  Action,  and  Lsgjol  form  vx  six*  .  .>• « *.  "i  ak-'-'  ' 
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fiat  hoirtnfcr  fjtefk  the  sae^jfiee  to  b4  gieat  blesiing**^nd  if  the  bJ9lM»fKr*'be  feithu 

ttadev  whether  by  the  planter  6v  the  pufa^  ful,  the  establishment  will  betm  in&oowt  w 

lie,  or  botfa^  httiaanity)  soiitid  policy,  and  the  kingdom,  and  a  piaise  in  the  eartfa.'f 

Christianity,  alike  require  it.    It  is  indeed  And  in  his  notes  on  the  xiiith>ehap.  of  tho 

uii^  by  the  adTdcaftes  of  slavery,  that  if  1  Kings,  are  the  following  observations  :^**- 

sbvery  be  relinqitished  by  Britain,  it  will  "  A  holy  priesthood,  a  righteous  ministry, 

atill  be  earned  on  by  other  nations ;  an  is  a  blessing  to  any  state,  because  it  has  » 

atgumeni  this,  which  may  with  equal  force  most  powerful  effect  on  the  morals  of  the 

and  propriety  be  employed  by  pickpockets  community,  inducing  order,  sobriety,  and 

and  horse-stealets, — "  If  you,  gentlemen,  habits  of  industry  among  the  people.    This 

doD^t  pick  pockets,  and  steal  horses,  others  is  the  principle  in  which  all  national  esta*' 

^iU,  and  therefore  we  may  as  well  do  it  blishments  of  religion  were  originally  formed* 

as  any  body  ^Ise."    Such,  precisely,  is  the  The  state  thought  proper  to  secure  a  per-* 

argument  used  to  cool  the   zeal  of   the  manency  of  religion,  that  religion  might 

frieods   of   bumanfty.      Whatever    other  secure  the  safety  of  the  state,  because  it  was 

nations  may  do,  let  the  British  nation  no  supposed,  from  the  general  aversion  of 'mast 

longer  sanction  a  system  of  the  most  cruel  from  good,  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 

oppmssion  and  injustice,  but,  in  the  face  of  would  have  no  religion  at  all.    When  the 

the  nations,  let  her  bre^  the  chain  of  the  religion  of  the  country  is  pure,  founded 

slave,  and  set  the  captive  free — an  act  of  solely  on  the  oracles  of  God,  it  deserves 

moral  chivalry,  which  will  invest  her  with  a  the  utmost  sanction  of  the  state,  as  weU  as 

gk>iy  &r  surpassing  that  which  was  obtained  the  attention  of  every  individual.    A  Chrisu 

OQ  ias  plains  of  Waterloo.  tian  state  has  surely  authority  to  enact,  'The 

Abedneoo.  Christian  religion  is,  and  shall  be,  the  reh«* 

WeynUnak,  June  17, 1831.  gion  of  this  land;'  and,  prejudiee  apirt, 

should  not  the  laws  provide  for  the  )peri^ 
manence  of  this  system?  Is  the  form  of 
Christianity  likely  to  be  preserved  in  timear 

Mtu  Editor,  of  general  profligacy,  if  the  laws  do  noti 

It  is  lamentable  to  perceive  men  of  talents  secure  its  permanence  ?    What  would  our 

and  real  piety  nniting  with  Deists  and  nation  have  been,  if  we  had  not  had  a  veiM 

Fieetiiinkerd,  Arians,  Neologians,  and  So-  sion  of  the  sacred  writings  established  by 

cimansy  in  their  attempts  to  overturn  the  the  authority  of  the  laws ;  *and  a  form  of 

estlbblished'ehurch,  and  consequently,  in  all  sound  words,  for  general  devotion,  estBN^ 

probability,  with  it  our  present  form  of  blished  by  the  same  authority  ?    Whatever 

goverhnieiit.    It  was  pamml  to  the  writer  the  reader  may  do,  the  writer  thanks  God 

of  this  article,  and,  no  doubt,  to  many  of  for   the.  religious    estabfishraent    of   this 

yoorveadeis,  to  perceive  the  severe  attack  countiy."     ^*God   is  the  only  ruler  of 

mode  by  one  of  your  correspondents,  in  princes,"   observes  the  same  learned  and! 

your  number  for  February,  on  our  esta-  pious  commentator;  ''and  as  the  peace  bf 

blished   church,  but  whidi  was  so  ably  the  world  depends  much  on  civil  govern- 

answered  by  Mr.  Tucker,  in  that  for  April  ment,  hence  kings  and  civil  governors  are 

test-  peculiar  objects  of  the  Almi|fhty's   care. 

Many  great  and  learned  men,  who  have  Woe  to  him,  tlien,  who  labours  to  bring 

taken  a  widely  different  view  of  this  sub-  about  a  general  disaffection,  as  such  things 

jtel,  «gree  id  opinion,  that  an  established  almost  invariably  end   in  general  disap- ' 

reitigiofek  18  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  any  pointment  and  calamity.    It  is  much  easier 

ki^em  can  enjoy.    And  not  only  mem*  to  unsettle  than  to  settle,  to  pull  down,  than 

be«  of'  die  church  of  England  have  written  to  build  up." 

in  defletioe  of  an  established  church,  but        And  when  shall  we  leara  wisdom  ?  will 

men  of  different  denominations  have  ex-  not    experience    teach  us?     How  many 

pKssed  themselves  favourably  on  this  sub-  thousands  of  lives  were  destroyed  in  the 

ject,  particolarly  Dr.  Adam  Clarke — one  of  time  of  Charles  the  First,  in  order  to  esta« 

the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age— a  man  of  blish  a  Protector  on  the  throne,  instead  of  a 

uncommon  talents,  great  abilities,  exten-  King ;  and  were  there  not  disgraceful  dis-* 

sive  reading,  and  of  deep  erudition  and  sensions,  and  violent  contentions,  between 

unfeigned  piety.    His  words,  which  I  am  different  sectarists  at  that  period,  in  order 

about  U>  quote,  are  in  his  commentary  on  to  gain  influence   and  superiority;  partis 

the  second  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  cularly  between  the  Presbyterians  and  In^ 

Samuel*  dependents?— and  after  verging  to  the  ^- 

^  A»  estaft^hed  religion,  when  the  foun^*  treme  of  puritanical  sectarianism,.the  whole 

datioQ  is  good^  as  in  ourS;  I  ccoskier  a  natioQ  neady  rdapsed  again^  in  theii^ 
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CbvlM  n,  to  pooeiy^  Mm,  DieMlindb-  God,  vhoie  obfeet  ft  is  t»  r«el'o#tlie 

iogy   libeftiiiisin,  uceotioiisiMn,  and  disoi-  diristian   firith   from    trader  Urn  (an  of 

pslkm.    And  it  is  greatly  to  be  apprs-  heaven;   instead  of  jotmng  and  miiiglhig 

Mdadf  that  a  limimr  crins  is  now  ap>  with  such,  we  s^,  to  destroy  the  veiKfable 

pmehingy  for  the  whole  nalioii  seems  to  establishnient  of  the  coontiy,  that  they  will 

m  oB  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  hoping  for  join  in  all  lawfid  measures  for  suppoitiag 

giaat  and  wonderfol  events,  and  indescrib-  our  comrnon  Christianity,  and  cherish  warin 

able  improvements,  fiom  this  new  bill  of  christian  afibctioa  for  al!  wlio  love  the 

Kform.     Manv  people  expect  a  second  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sinoerily.    Ibere  aie, 

golden  age  wu  come,  from  the  abolitioa  in  the  country,  hundred  of  thousands  qf  the 

of  tithes — the  confiscalioB  of  church  pro-  members  of  the  ertablishmeBt,  eoDSpiciioiiB 

*^Mty,  and  the  downfall  of  the  clergy ;  and  for  eveiy  Christiaa  grace :  with  men  of  IMi 

vast  numbers,  of  all  ranks  and  denomina-  charuter  (wherever  they  are  found)  ta^ 

tions,  seem  to  be  uniting  with  this  view;  we  live ;  with  them  may  we  die  ;  vbA  win 

but  if  t^  church  be  plundered,  the  pro.  them  may  we  be  finally  gathsied. 
petty  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  higher  ranks        Llanruo*  Pam, 

will  not  lenj;  be  respected.  ^ 

The  cmvmss  ana  demands  of  an  info* 

rialed  mobfid  of  a  licentious  and  disoiu  <>»  "*  evidbhcb,  from  scrhwbb,  teitt 
gamasd  populace  will  not  easUy  be  satis-        ^»«  ^""^  immxdiatrlt  afxu  vm 
SdTl  WwrGod  matten  may  not  proceed        »*^^"  ^^  '^^  w>»^  »  "«»  «  ^  «*«« 
to  such  extremities ;  but  in  aU  probabiti^        ®^  "-^^^^  etc— no,  vui. 
saqh  would  soon  be  the  result  of  gen»al  (CamUmtSj^amp,  im»} 

and  vote  by  ballot     Democrats  ^'I  ah  in  a  strait  betwixt  two^  haiviiiga 


and  radioab  might  be  generally  electedy  desire  to  depwt,  and  to  be  wiAk  CMM, 

iriw  would  vole  the  house  of  lords  and  a  which  ii  far  better,''  Phil.  i.  3.    7b6  as- 

■Mmarchical   government  as  worM   than  phistical  constrtiction  put  upcm  tMspai- 

tMakss.   On  a  moderate  computation,  there  sage,  to  obstmct  its  foree  forai  tettrinf  updo 

are  ten  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  penons  the  sleeping  system,  needs  oaly  toM  Men- 

«ho  nuf  be  said  to  have  nothing  to  lose,  tioned,  to  expose  its  fotility. 
for  eoe  who  is  independent,  or  in  ea^  cir.        Some  maintam  that  the  aposte4etts  ast 

ennstances;  and  me  former  are  naluraUy  mean  to  say,  that  his  soid  should  SEnoy  die 

lovers  of  change,  and  advocates  for  reform,  presence  of  Christ  tsMnaediatoly  sjtar'ito 

oliBf,  fevDlalion,.-.as  they  hope  to  pick  up  having  left  the  body;  bnt1faat,stt  Ite  s^ 


sometUag  in  the  geneml  scramble.    And  td  time  between  dmutfi  and  Ite 

there  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  vote  for  wtanld  appear  so  riiorty  that  he  "jtrsihi  efit 

ssformforthesakeof  popuhirity.  insomeseMeasnoiesisliag.-  TblsSiMthe 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  Ba»le  gloss  which  OelUur^  the  PcliA  djnaliwa, 

ftooisty  would  have  ui^d  together  the  put«pon  it,  and  whose  opiifte&Mttlt^^ 

ahusch  of  England  and  idl  denominations  the  same  school  have  iBobibed*    Baft^Riit 

of  disesnton  in  one  bond  of  chariw  and  sobei^4hiiiking  nan  would  ewer  tosagtee 

bretberly  love ;  but  now  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  i^Msde  would  be*  gtrikyolwlih 

that  many  of  the  latter  are  unitiag  with  ambigui^  of  meaning  1     £  ft  poMilie, 

aeologians^  infidels,  igjc.  against  the  clergy  that  he  wlio  counted  eveiy  Atei  but^^Aie, 

of  the  establishment,  whetl^r  from  jealousy  in  comparison  with  the  knewleage  of  Jms 

and  envy,  or  from  an  idea  that  the  plunder  Christ,  would  prefer  a  st«te  of  iartesiilbii^ 

of  the  ohitrch  will  probably  be  allotted  to  to  a  1^  of  nuRfa  and  oommniiei»'wiiB 


them,  or  assigned  by  government  to  reduce  Christ  ?    Can  it  be  supposed  tfaaS  the 

the  taxes.  who  submitted  to  eve^  depnmtien^^vlth  s 

.   There  are  many  evils,.no  doubt,  to  be  view  to  save  the  souls  of  othen^  and  who 

psnged  out  of  the  establishment,  and  there  esteemed  the  preaduag  of  the  |pai|^'^ 

is  DO  want  of  those  who  will  submit  it  to  highest  honour  that  could   be   ooafoissd 

the  reveiest  regimen.    Bat  our  source  of  upon  him,  would  have  preferred  a  is*- 

aaaieus  wish,  in  this  time  of  trial  and  peril,  porary   annihilation  to  a  cantinaaaoe  <fo 

of  rebi^e  and  biasphemy,  is,  that  men  of  exhibitinff  the  unsearchable  lidiea^f -Chiisl? 

God,  whether  in  or  oat  of  the  establiih«  It  is,  in  net,  impeaching  the  praliiy  Hif  the 


It,  should  act  as  ■  becomes  their  high  apostle  to  asra^t  that  ire  believed  as  •'adse- 

catting,!  should  humbly  keep  in  view  thour  true,  which  we  find  lure  renlradieling'^iB 

own  foitings,  and  the  manabld  imperfoc  Us  mtaching,  and  denying  ia  his  IsHeiSb 
tieas  of  their  respective  i^stems;  and  in-        Others  rey,  that  die  aposUe  atjadai'lp 

stead  of  joining  with  those  who  hate  all  the  resQrrsctton,  and  the  last  jttdgaeol, 

godlinBa^  wfaois  faeaite  are  eareity  against  which  he  believed  waald  take  plfeeB^  Mi 
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lirni^  wb«»  holh  soul  and  body,  would  be  jurent,.  ^eoium  the/  believed  And«pp)y 

with  Jesui  Cbriit.     The  abetton  of  this  pnifeased  the  {gospi^.     TJ^m  mm»s,^\»- 

unscrif^tuzajl  qoUod  incautiously  rush  upon  graced  this  earth  above  sixtaen  ctQtur»«s 

Iha  horns  of  a  dilemma.    For^  if  P^'s  ago,  and  could  have  no  counexioa  wiib 

baiog  with  Chhst,  lefera  to  the  resurrectiocL  the  rasuretf^ioo.    Lawman,  jdst^  obaennff 

and  the  last  judgmeat;  then  his  i'emaiaiag  upoo  the   passage, — ^'This  repreflenlati(*i 

ia  the  fleshy  implies  that  theia  will  be  a  seems  much  to  &Lvour  the  in»Qediate  hup- 

«huroh  upon  eartl)  afbr  the  last  judgment,  pineas  <^  departed  saietSy  and  hacdly  to 

U  they  deny  this,  then  the  apostle  mast  be  consist  with  that  uoeomfortable  opinion, 

mithCbfiat  before  the  last  judgment.  the  insensible  state  of  departed  soulft  tijl 

Tk^  the  apostle  did   not  beheve  the  ailer  the  resurrection.^' ' 
yvsurrectioa  .would  take  place  in  his  day,  is        *'  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  m  the 

ievident  fsem  b»  own  epistles,  "  He  who  Lord  from  henceforth,  yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 

faised  up  the  I^Nrd  Jesus,  shall  raise  up  us  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours^  and 

also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us  with  their  works  do  follow  them,''  Rev«  xiv.  13. 

y(ifi%*  yl  Cor.  iv.  14.    If  words  have  aoy  As  the  meaning  of  this  passage  depends 

meaning,  St.  Paul,  in  this  passage,  speaks  upon  the  signification  attached  to  the  «ii<- 

of  his  own  lesurrection  in  connexion  with  ginal  woid  airoprt  it  will  be  neoestaty  to 

that  ef  otiiers.    The  resurrection  could  not  ascertain  its  grammatical  sense.    Stoekhu^ 

iUe  place  till  after  his  death;  and  there^  who  was  not  among  the  least  jsespectahielexio 

foie  eeuid  sol  be  in  his  day.    **  Now  we  cographers,  defines  and   explains  diraptt, 

beseech  you^  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  «6  hoc  tempore.      Est  tomptOiitmn  em  da» 

our  Lord  Jems  Christ;,  and  by  our  gather^  a,  es  et  4pn  nunc  iempm  hoc  prastm. 

ieg  4agether.  unto  him,  that  ye  be   not  Legiiur  saltern  Apoc,  xiv.  13.    Mcecoplei 

soon  ehehen  an  mind,  or  be  troubled,  nei.  i»i   vMipoi   U  iv    Kifpw    oKOdvi^ieomttQ 

tber  bf  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  as  avapri :     Beati  mortui  qui  m  JUoMtan 

linmiHi^  aa  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand,  vwriuutup  ab  hoe  tempwe  scilket  mortdi 

Lst  aia  wui  deceive  yon  by  any  means :  ibr  ^uorum,^'    Thus  be  limits  the.word,  whioh 

that  dayahpU  not  eome^  except  there  conse  is  in  our  version  hencejerth^  to  thft  day;  of 

a  falling  away  fiist,  and  that  roan  of  sin  their  death.     Agreeably  with  this  is  tbe 

he  rivn>kd»tbe  son  of  perdition^"  2  Thess.  opinion  of  the  o^brated  WiUmu^  whoee 


ii»  l*-«jL    That  the  coming  of  Christ  here  praise  is  in  aU  the  ohQrcbes.~*-It 

illada»to.bit.«Qea»g  to  judge  the  world,  more  natural  to  think  that  Atem^t^  frotn 

and  ndt  tg>  devtoogr  Jerusalem,  is  evident  kencrforth,  denotaa  the  moment  of  thnr 

hom,ji9,  «oiiiiexioB  with  the  man  of  ain,  death;  because  from  that  time,  the  moae 

which  js4notlier  namei  for  the  beast  asen-  periect  happiness  of  their  souls  a41l  aom- 

tinnod  in  the  book  of  B«velatioB^     But  mence;  they  then  rest  from  their  labours; 

tbe<beeft  mm  to  reigii  tw^lva  hundred  and  which  rest  consists  not  in  a  sleep  dial;  de- 

<isty.  yeast  (  aisd  ashe  did  not  appear  till  prives  them  of  all  sense,  but  in  a  freedom 

alter  Paul's  time,  it  wUl  add  to  the  tweWe  from  all  vexations,  and  in  the  most  calm, 

haQdred  aad  aixty  yeai%  and  make  the  and  never  to  be  intenrttpted,  partieipatiMi 

ideayof.<ii0  aposjie's  eupposing  that  the  of  the  divine  glory;  and,  in  &  word,  inm 

mnmeUion  would  take  plaoe  in  his  time,  continned  serenity  of  conscience, 

fMtel^  ridicMlens.     it  is  therefore  legiti-  That  their  works  do  follow  them;  that  is, 

■ate^  ioiened,  that  St.  Panl  wished  to  that  tb«y  enjoy  the  free  reward  of  tbeir 

iHfauttlbe  FhiUfipians,  ibaC  assoon  as  bis  good  actions,  which  can  then^  as  little  as 

vpirit  shonld  fan  ditraisaod  from  his  body,  it  afterwards,  be  unattended  with  any  sMnihAe 

*«mld  ioiinedialaly  be  with  Christ.  feeling  of  the  intelligent  sonl. 

'^^And  when  be  had  opened  the  fifth  Dauhvz'$  observation  upon  this  passage 

Kal,  t  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  is  very  just,  *f  The  blessedness  pnimisftd 

^heni  that  ware  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  consists  in  tlieir  being  bappy  in  their  sepa^ 

•ed  for  the  testimony  which  they  lield,"  rate  intermediate  state,  and  in  their  having, 

Bev.  vi.  fki    Loujmtm  and  Bishop  Newton  at  the  resurrection,  their  full  rewaid.'' 

*^»  that  this  fifth  seal  refers  to  the  brutally  Lawman   rematrks,    **  The    axptuisiuM 

Wtmgaaus  peiaeentions  of  the  chnich  by  from  henetforii^  &9aprt,  may  admit  of 

^  emparors  DioelesiaB  and  Maximian.  difeent  interpretations;  it vrill  well  oicmh^ 

Aficeiding  to  die  opinion  of  these  vener'>  that,  as  they  who  die  in  the  Lord  have 

^^  MB,  the  '^iouls  under  the  altar'*  weie  fiom  that  time  finished  their  slate  of  teasp- 

dte  immertal.   epirits   of   those    servants  tntion  aad  a£iietien,  and  from  thenceforth 

^  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  had  suffered  vest  from  their  labonrs ;  in  like  manner 

**tty  kind  of  torture  which  the  ingenuity  their  works  foUow  them,   and  from  that 

^  «Mn  MPd  the  malice  of  devils  oeidd  time  diey  reome  their  reward*''  . 
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It  ought  not  (o  be  coDoealed,  that  atr 
tempts  liave  been  made  to  give  a  difierent 
neaning  to  the  word  airoprt,  and  apply  it 
to  the  time  when  the  prophecies  were 
revealed  to  St.  John :  "  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  this  time 
saith  the  Spirit^  kc.*'  In  the  edition  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  interlined  with 
the  Vulgate  by  Mantamis^  in  1571 ,  we  And 
\iyel,  immediately  after  axaprt  and  vm 
T9  nvtvficiy  following ;  making  the  reading, 
^^  Blessed  are  the  d^  which  die  in  the 
Laid  from  this  time,  saith  the  Spirit/'  At 
this  we  must  not  be  surprised,  because  by 
this  transposition  he  attempted  to  rescue 
his  fiivourite  doctrine  of  purgatory.  In  the 
Curcellaei  Lectiones,  the  words  are  found 
in  the  same  order.  But  CurcelUau  loved 
novelties,  and  he  was  gratified  io  finding 
some  in  Moatamu,  All  the  best  editions 
of  the  original  have  a  full^stop  after 
Airapn,  and  No*  X^yei  to  irvivfia  follow- 
ing, as  may  be  seen  in  Milk,  WetsUin^SfC. 
The  best  versions  follow  the  same  order, — 
BecUi  mortui  qui  in  Domino  moriunturf 
Ji'deimepSf  {^firtnat  Spiritus  a  mii  requi' 
e§cent  labor ihusy  &c.  Castalio, — Heureux 
itmt  de$  i  present  les  morts  qui  meurent 
9»  Seigneur  J  Oui,  dk  rEsprit^  Sfc. — 
Parii  Ed,  N.  T.  1805. 

Sanctioned  by  such  high  autliorities,  we 
may  safely  pronounce  this  to  be  among 
the  numerous  passages  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tUKS,  which  teach  the  immediate  happiness 
or  misery  of  the  soul  at  death. 

Hug^ate.  T.  R. 

WEST  INDIAN  SLAVERY. 
(Ccnchided  from  page  356») 

Man  is  capable,  even  during  his  incarnate 
state,  of  an  exsdtation  approaching  to  an- 
gelic intelligence,  and  also  of  degradation 
to  the  very  verge  of  satanic  being;  and 
experience  teaches  us,  that  every  grade 
between  the  vast  extremes  is  occupied  by 
individuals  of  mankind. 

To  the  influence  of  education,  example, 
and  association,  we  may  trace,  in  instances 
innumerable,  the  character  of  the  indi. 
vidual ;  and  from  these  we  may  calculate, 
with  all  but  certainty,  his  future  condition. 
'*  The  untaught  Indian  brood^  cannot 
teach  what  they  themselves  do  not  know  : 
each  one  of  these,  tlierefore,  while  enve- 
loped in  this  association,  like  his  associates, 
is  a  savage.  If  he  emerges  from  this  abyss 
of  darkness,  it  must  be  at  the  call  of  one 
more  enlightened ;  and  when  thus  called, 
he  must  be  separated  from  his  former 
associates ;  not  indeed  altogether,  for  chris- 
tians every  wherfe  must  live  amidst  unchrisr 


tian  moctalf^  or.  go  at  cmce  cat  of  the 
workl;  but  in  his  affectioas,  pursuiteyand 
associations,  he  is  caUed  to  .differ  from  hi& 
original  companions;  he  most  come  oot 
from  among  these  deteriorated  beings,  be 
separated,  at  the  call  of  the  eniighteoed^ 
and  become  one  with  the  civilized.  So 
much  as  this,  is  indispensably  in  order  to 
his  emancipation  from  the  savage  state.     » 

If  an  individual  savage  is  not  approach- 
able by  a  man  more  eoUgbteeed  titan,  him- 
self, how  is  he  to  be  taught  ?  Applying 
this  question  to  West  Indian  slaves,  If  the 
savage  heathen  Africans,  who  by  forco  havia 
been  brought  into,  and  who  by  fof^e  ass 
held  jn  slavery,  can  by  coercion  be, -^eparr 
parated  from  christian  teachers,  who  might 
be  the  instruments  of  conveyii^  truth.  t» 
their  souls,  the  savage  may  be  perpetuated^ 
nay,  will  be  perpetuated  from  geoeration  to 
generation ;  all  of  which,  totally  ignorant 
and  depraved,  will  be,  at  the  tenth  ^De- 
ration, equally  savages  with  the  first..  JPor 
what  is  man  without  education,  without  in- 
struction, without  the  means  of  informationl 
What  is  he  ?  A  savage.  .  ^ 
.  But  are  christians  kept  away  fixgnthas^ 
slaves  ?  Are  not  [all  the  owners  of  .^aves 
christians?  Are  not  all  the  oven^eis»oC 
slaves  christians  ?  Are  not  all  the  4p^'ers 
of  slaves  christians  ?  Alas !  Alas^l  for 
the  Christianity  of  men  who  are  xeoeive^ 
of  stolen  men,  who  are  coeicive  overs^e^ 
of  men  subjected  to  slavery,  ovec  wboro,  oo 
right  of  coercion  exists, .  who. are  crm^  exa* 
cutioners,  inflicting  arbitrary  scourgio^ 
upon  slaves,  by  nature  freemen,  at.  the  will 
or  caprice  of  themselves  or  others !.  "Ewn 
a  Christianity  like  this,  may  the  Lord,  de- 
liver this  sphere  I 

Is  the  Christianity  of  overseers  and  sJami- 
drivers  of  a  quality  calculated  to  inst^iot 
the  savage  by  precept  and  trample,  2 
Where  are  the  amiable  manners  of  thf 
female,  the  dignified  mojal.  rectitude. of  ^the 
male,  and  the  merciful  acts  of  the  ass<v 
ciated  fraternity  of  slave^ealeiB,t  sla^ 
overseers,  and  slave-drivers,  in  the.  W^ 
Indies?  Alas  1  Alas!  for  such ^pretesp 
sions  I  Is  not  the  christian  namie,,4>y  w)i><^ 
the  slave-driver,  is  designated,  a-  loatlvi 
some  nuisance  beneath .  the  nostrils  of  the 
slave,  who  experiences  his  uochrislm 
cruelties,  and  is  ever  presents  with  his  qsh 
christian  practices  ?  What, .  but  hornbhv 
can  the  ideas  of  a  heathen  savage ,  be -.of 
Christianity,  viewed  only  through.  4iucb  isi 
medium  as  this  ?  If  pious  chnstiaOr^e^filU 
ers  are  forcibly  kept  away  hom  th$  iil|a?iai^ 
can  they  have  .any  other  ideas  of^dbjci^ 
aniiy  conveyed  jto  them  thajo^.tbenhfrniil^ 
ones  already  qamed  ?    We-dpfnoi,;^^)^ 
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they  tam'i  iauid  dl  that  has  hitfierto  been 
said  iipoit  tbe'Sob)ecty  by  those  who  advo- 
catethe  slave-trade,  instead  of  instracting 
us  m  this  awful  difficulty,  and  of  dearing 
the  %ray  out  of  its  mazes,  render  it  yet 
more  daik  and  hoirible  than  at  the  be* 
ginning. 

Would  you  rescue  die  saTage  fiom  his 
depraved  bondage,  you  must  instruct  him ; 
would  you  lead  him.  up  into  truth,  you 
must^  yourself  become  his  example ;  would 
you  gain  his  confidence,  he  must  be  con- 
vinced that  you  love  him ;  and  this  con<. 
victioik  will    follow  from'  your   humility, 
gentleness,  and  affectionate  addresses,   on 
stooping  to'  his  lost  and  foriom  situation 
wi&  christian  fraternization.    Would  yon 
interest  him  in  the  sacred  volume,  in  the 
sacrifice- of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  men,  in 
tim  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  whereby 
the  would  is  reconciled  to  Him,  in  the  effu- 
sions of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wherel^y  the  hearts 
df  men  are  enlightened,  saved  from  depra- 
vity, and  made  holy,  and  in  the  willingness 
of  6od,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  save  sinners, 
yea,  to  save  him,  a  poor,  impure  heathen  ; 
ydu  must  convince  him  by  word  and  deed, 
ihat  you  are  in  a  saved  state  youndf,  or 
following  on  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  and 
diat  you  love  the  Lord  of  life  in  sincerity, 
and  obey  Him  in  ail  things.     Joined  one 
^ffth  him  In  prayer,  his  savage  heart  will 
meltbeneaith'^ie  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
afld  rise  up  in  faith ;  broken  with  contri- 
tbn,  it  w9l  roll  itself  upon  divine  mercy, 
and  believe  to  the-  salvation  of  the  soul. 
When  Christ  appears  to  him,  as  well  as 
yourself,  one  common  Saviour,  then  will 
his  heart   fraternize  with  your  heart,   his 
afi^on  respond  to  yours,  and  his  confi. 
dence,  like  your  own,  will  acclaim  with 
energy,  » Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,  the 
Saviour  of  the  woiidr 

Thus  will  the  savage  rise  up  into  the 
nutn,'  atMl  from  the  man  into  the  christian. 
Then  of  him  you  may  humbly  speak,  ^  I 
kbow  him,  that  he  will  command  his  chil- 
dren and  hb  hotisehold  after  him,  and  they 
shall 'keep' the  way  of  die  Lord,  to  do  ju&- 
tKiie  and  judgment.''  And  thus  timely  m. 
MncCfon,  with  fsdthfol  prayer,  will  induce 
^^ihtation  in  chRdhood  and  youth,  and 
the  grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salvation, 
^fl  christianize  the  soul,  by  appearing 
fterfttn,!©  bless  the  labours  of  His  children : 
jd  ataoeof  men  wiH  rise  up  to  bless  Him. 
Yes,  instead  of  a  tace  of  savages,  we  shall 
^<>W  a  race  of  christians ;  and  from  ge- 
J***^to  generation,  shall  their  blessmgS 
**  pbured  upon  tjie  heads  of  those  who 
*«e  iftrade  the  happy  instrtimeitts  of  fa^ng 


them,  firom  degraded  and  depraved  savages, 
to  the  rank  of  men. 

Can  all  this  be  done  effectually  amidst 
perpetuated  slavery?  I  trow  not.  The 
field  negroes,  who  work  in  gangs,  cannot 
be  approached  by  the  Missionary,  even  if 
leave  is  obtained  to  instruct  them,  except 
at  such  momentary  intervals,  especially  at 
certain  seasons,  as  are  quite  insufficient  to 
raise  individuals  above  their  companions^ 
and  the  heathen  savage  and  the  christian 
catechumen  cannot  be  disassociated  by  him 
at  all.  The  manners,  therefore,  of  the  vUe, 
will  continue  to  contaminate  the  spirits  of 
the  semi-enlightened,  while  the  craelties  of 
owners,  overseers,  and  drivers;  as  weU  as' 
their  unchristian  practices,  bear  upon  and 
weigh  down  the  rising  Christianity  of  the 
slave.  Thus  the  good  induced  by  the  Mis* 
sionary,  is  incessantly  overpowered  by  the 
evils  of  heathen  community^  and  the  cni« 
elty  of  christian  domination,  during  a  state 
of  shivexy ;  and  all  his  work  w9l^  amiAUt 
these  undoings,  ever  be  begiiming,  and  never 
be  consummated. 

Dr.  Luahington,  on  a  late  occasion,  said> 
**  I  verily,  and  in  my  conscience,  bdieve, 
that  tiie  time  is  now  come,  when,  witte 
prudent  precautions  as  to  the  manner,  eveff 
slave  may  receive  his  fieedom  without  tfaA 
minutest  chance  of  injury  to  the  rights'  or 
the  properties  of  the  cklier  inhaUtatits; 
Nay,  I  go  further:  I  believe,  as  for  as  ns^ 
lates  to  the  property  of  the  white  inhabit^ 
ants,  that  their  mterests  will  be  most  ma<^ 
torially' improved.  Instead  of' living,' as 
now,  in  perpetual  fear  and  agitation,  instead 
of  exacting  an  unvrilling  and  precarious 
labour  under  the  influence  of  the  lash,  they 
would  then  have  a  body  of  labourers,  who^ 
if  paid  but  a  very  small  proportion  in  the 
vray  of  hire,  would  dischsurge  a  double 
duty,  with'  satisfoction  to  themselves,  and 
benefit  to  their  employers.  And  this  is  the 
real  state  of  human  nature.  Hieref  must  be 
some  motive  to  actuate  man.  You  now 
actuate  him  by  the  fear  of  the  lash,  and; 
alas !  by  the  infliction  thereof.  Make  him 
a  freeman,  and  reward  him  for  his  labour ; 
and  you  hold  out  to  him  the  very  motive 
Which  God  has  designed  to  actuate  man- 
kind— the  hope  of  benefiting  himself,  and 
improving  his  condition.'' 

Here  we  have  the  opinion  of  a  great 
civilian,  as  to  the  rights  of  man,  the  pft>^ 
perty  of  slave-owners,  and  the  expedrency 
of  putting  a  fhial  end  to  slavery  i  and  hfa 
decided  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  justice,  and  would  advance  the  interests 
of  both  master  and  slave,  if  slavery  were  lo 
cease  for  ever.  With  such  a  decision  tuP- 
fbre  us,  and  sUch  arguments  as  a^ 
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ftroftai  vBt  we  oasiiol  but*  ainra  at  tbe 
it9dclusioa  tbat^  Siavay  ought  to,  and  muttf 

Suppose  you  oo«ld  introduoe  civilizatioii 
a«4  Qirialiaiutyi  geDerally,  into  tbe  mas  of 
alaTO  po^Milatioiiy  woukl  these  additions  to 
tbe  slave  be  io  chamoter  with  his  slavery  ? 
This  ia  a  aerious  qoestioD,  and  it  forces 
iMelf  upon  US|  amidst  this  discussion. 
Would  the  boadmaa,  the  chain,  the  whip, 
the  eoevGion  of  ownen^  of  OTeneeis,  or  of 
«lfi?ei8y  wilful  and  penreise,  hannooaie 
with  Cbrietiauity?  Nay,  Could  there  be 
^oy  agveement  between  them  at  all  I  Chris* 
tiaoity  teaches  foibearance,  and  giTea  power 
M  itfer  possesaor  to  bear  iDflictioa>  wrongfully 
ilDfiiCted,  and  eten  to  return^  for  eril,  good ; 
Ml  it  no  where  teaches  the  bondmim  to 
4eUght  in  and  hog  his  ohains :  no ;  on  the 
«0tttreky»  it  s^^  *'  If  thou  mayest  be  made 
Sim^  use  it  father.'' 

.:  I^e  more  light  you  throw  into  this  slave 
^^sdttmuoiftyi  the  more  anguish  yoo  induce. 
jRgtioe  to  yourself  a  Christian  father  be- 
Jboldin^  his  own  daughter  subdued,  by 
fijMSiiid  iloggingis  into  the  pollutiott  of  her 
person ;.  and  if  tiM  laws  of  the  colonies  did 
4ake  cogttiaanoe  of  the  crime,  his  testimony, 
«reii.if  Jieweiean^ye-witneas  of  the  atro* 
lAtfj,  would  not  be  received  s  for  why  ?  He 
ia«  slave  I  Behold  the  anguish  of  a  Chria- 
tion  toother;  she  is  sold  away  from  an 
estate,  and  her  infant  is  retained !  See  the 
Mini  of  another  Christian  mother  is  sold, 
lam  fmm  her,  and  borne  she  knows  not 
whither ;  and,  because  of  her  waitings,  she 
as  laid  down,  and  lacerated  with  the  whip 
unlil  even  life  itself  is  endangered  1  A 
(Christian  wife  is  sold ;  torn  from  the  bosom 
of  a  Christian  husband ;  they  are  frantic, 
£rom  distraetioD,  at  the  thought  of  separa* 
lion,  and  their  moans  would  rend  the  hearts 
of  savages  :  but  they  are  slaves ;  and  over 
Ihem  swings  the  frightful  whip;  and  al* 
Ihough  their  hearts,  swollen  with  mutual 
and  unutterable  anguish,  are  all  but  burst 
Within  them,  the  word  is  given,  and,  torn 
asunder,  they  part,  peihaps,  to  behold  each 
other  no  mote ;  while  the  actors  and  speo- 
latofS>  amidst  tliis  brutal  scene,  with  un- 
christian apathy  exclaim,  They  are  only 
Mav^sS 

Imparted  Wisdom  languiriies  for  her 
sister,  Freedom— her  Irue  help-meet  and 
inseparable  companion :  parted,  each  lives 
la  exile ;  but  united,  mutual  gratnlatioos 
induce  felicity.  '*  Surely  oppression  maketh 
ar  wise  man  mttd.''  What  madness  mast^ 
IheOi  be  iaduced  by  the  introduction  of 
(Wfifidimi  into  this  maas  of  opprBastooM*^per* 
liemal  aUunery  I  But  light  mnst^yea^iiwiH 
pervade  this  mafls*^all    the   duins,  and 


Mle,  and  hacs^and  fleggtngs  af^  th^^HliiM 
owncBS,  ovemsem,  and  drireis  d  slasss, 
cannot  keep  it  out  much  longer*  "libs 
achooksaaler  is  abroad,"  and  he  wtUteaoh, 
if  not  christianize  infidelity^  And  H^y 
oace  introdueed,  wiU  whi^  the  -negmts 
sword,  and  nerve  the  negro's  am,  -aad 
unite  slave  with  slave,  and  di8cip)4pe-4he 
swarthy  hosts,  and  render  them .  strong  fer 
the  burst  of  freedom.  Wo  then  will  per- 
vade the  hosts  of  their  oppresaoia*  '  TMif 
cannot  muster  sufficient  stfungth  to  nrnt- 
whelm  the  united  erm  of  libeKty-i-*lJbe*oegR> 
must,  yea,  be  will  be  firee. 

But  if  the  negro  must  be  free,  il09r  io- 
compambly  better  woakl  it  be  ^  -4be 
ovmers,  were  th^  vvilling  to.  >emati«ipd&, 
upon  equitable  terms,  the  sAaMh  pi^iAaito 
of  the  West  Indies^  mtb^  than  poth  od 
their  oppressions,  until  a  general  biliHof 
freedom  emancipates  the  whc^e?  j(Iow 
dangerous  it  will  be  for  the  slaves  once  to 
know  their  own  power  in  the  British 
colonies,  is  at  once  known  from  the  $^uel 
of  slavery  in  St.  Domingo ;  and  to  a^e, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  such  an  event  to 
disgrace  an  £ngliiAi  colony,  with  such  an 
awfid  example  before  our  eyes,  hi  fiivefhvsii 
because  divine  Providence  pervadi^''^^ 
earth,  and  divine  vengeance  can  nev^'be 
at  a  loss  for  means  to  avenge  ike  wrofig^of 
the  oppresssd. 

The  hope  of  security,  fondly  fengged  <$y 
the  perpetuators  and  managiers^  x\rti  %c»- 
riUe  machine  of  slavery,  otk  viewftigijdie 
embattled  hosts  of  Britain  read  v  to  sheaii 
their  swords  in  the  bodies  of  refoellltMs 
slaves,  is  a  vain  hope — ^acooftdenoe  ia the 
arm  of  flesh  to  perpetuate  oppressiOHi*'^^  It 
is  a  carnal  security,  an  awful  bKndness; 
and,  if  persevered  in,  will  prove  to  bt-dfat 
judicial  darkness  which  verges  upon  rulii.- 

The  actors  in  this  awful  tfagedy  are  in^ 
possessed  of  the  means  of  infonmatiett: 
they  have  tbe  bible,  wliether  ihey  vea^  it'Or 
not ;  they  are,  th^efore,  stnnem  ag^dffit 
light  and  knowledge,  and  csMiot  ^pleiM 
ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  the  dii«lhl 
wrongs  indicted  upon  their  felleiiiPifieA. 
He  whose  glance  pervades  creation,  'MM»f 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil ;  He  caimot 
look  on  iniquity,  or  grievanoe.'*  Wilt  He 
then  bless,  with  protection,  tbe  opptesmi!:, 
and  nerve  their  arm  agaittist  file  oppressed, 
in  perpetuity  ?  . 

While  we  view  avomai  us  mighty  Idng" 
dmns  shaken,  behoki  the  s^ord  rof  Mhe 
eitiien  cut  down  the  discijptined  soUia'. 
and  view  states,  which  yesterday  wer^hdr, 
rise  «p  and  contend  with  aueoes^"  against 
Ifaeir  potent  enslavers^  wiiile  #B  <  bebsld 
Europe^  fay  ^irthe^raoEt  po«i^rfui^t|«affl^ 
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of  tins  |^obe>  converted  into  om  t^ast  campy  dl  eompbnions,  and  vegulaily  lieented^  as 

where  the  glinering  bayonets,  the  thcnder-  m  many  pail^  of  Earope,  to  exercise  their 

ing    canncm,    and    the   prancing   hones,  profession.     Some  of  them  were  bigMy 

parading,  wait  but  for  the  word  of  com-  painted,  and  gorgeously  attired  wittt  cdstly 

Maad,  to  ensanguine  all    her   plains,  and  necklaces,  rings  in  their  noses,  and  in  fbetr 

overwhehn  her  cities  with  war;  called  into  ears,  and  bracelets  on  their  wrists  and  arms. 

«wfal  attitude  by  a  secret  foe,  ydeped  They  sat  at  the  doors  of  their  bouses,  and 


the  ipicic  of  freedom ;   invisible,  yet  pre-  called  on  the  passengers  as  they  went  by, 

sent  in  every  state,  and  alarming  to  every  in  the  «ame  manner  as  we  find  them  d<^ 

statesman ;    causing  kings  to  tremble,  and  scribed  in  the  book  of  Provetbs.    Nothing 

'^C'  legishitofs  of  the  whole  eardi  to  be  could  be  more  hideous  and  disgusting  than 

astoondecl;  we  must   admit  that,  "The  «ich  an  array  of  strampete;   even  they 

judgments  of  the  Loid  ere  in  the  earth —  themselves  seemed  conscious  of  their  4eiu 

His  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  He  will  tho-  gradation.*'— JUcAorAon's  JVavek  iAmg 

moghfcr  pirtge  His  floor,  and  will  gather  tf^  Medittrraneany  ▼ol.i.  p.  260.           » 

the  wheat  irto  His  garnet;  but  the  chaff  3.  fliimififl/ttm,  2Sam.xv.32.    «*Husld 

fieiwill  bom  with  fire  unquenchable."    In-  the  Arohite  came  to  meet  him,  with  his 

iieadj  therefbre,  of  pampering  oppressors,  coat  rent,  and  ear*  upon  his  head/'    "The 

we  most  cm  upon  them  to  repent,  lest  they  following   day  Malem  Panaamy  himself 

perish.                         Wm.  CoLDWELt.  n»de  his  appearance.     His  people  had 

king  Square,  June  23, 1831.  become  clamorous,  and,  having  no  aiteit 

/°    ^       '             '  native,  he  c»ne  superbly  mounted'  on  a 

'r  "■'♦      "  white  hofse,  wiA  full  one  thousaad  Ibllfm^- 

eis,  and,  dismoimtinir  at  the  door  o^  li^ 

ORIENTAL   CUSTOMS  tLLUSTRATiNG   VA-  gheikh's  tent,  humbl^  hifflself  lo  the  dusl, 

EIOUS  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  p^,^  ^^  ^  ^is  hesd( 

1.  Th0SiraitGateyUmM\AA.  '< Strait  but  this  was,  by  the  sheikh's  ovder^  p«^ 

is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  vented,  and  the  fiehi  v«as  brought  into  h^ 

kadeth.  «nlo  life,  and  few  there  be  that  presence.    As  is  the  custom  on  these  ocoii- 

find  it^-*-**  Close  by  the  Sarcophagus  is  a  sions,  he  came  in  poor  habiliments,  wldi 

curious  old  mosque,  with  a  large  open  an  uncovered  head."—* I>fnAai»  and  €kip>^ 

centre,  and  colonnades,  or  wings  of  three  perton's   recent    Discoveries   in   JfineO^ 

erobes  each«  on  each  side.    Some  of  the  vol.  i.  p.  232. 

arohes  rest  od  square  pillais  of  masonry,  4.  Titles  of  Booksy  Psahn  xzii.-  tille* 

Slid  elheff9  on  small  circular  columns  of  ^  Aijeleth    Shahar.''-— The  titles  of  books 

hayak.     Ooe  of  these  piliais  is  formed  and  poems  in  the  East  are  usually  allusive 

whoUy  of  one  piece  of  stone,  includkig  or  descriptive,  not  so  much  of  the  sufbjeet 

pedfSstal,  shaft,  and  capital :  and  near  it  is  on  which  they  are  written,  as  to  some  pai^ 

a  curious  double  column,  the  pedestals  of  ticular  event  or  natural  object.    So  it  a]^ 

whifii  «re  in  ooe  piece,  the  shafts  each  com-  pears  in  the  following  extract.    **  Araotfig 

posed  of  two  pieces ;  and  the  two  capitals  several  manuscripts  which  I  purchased  soon 

with  their  plinths  all  formed  out  of  ooe  after  our  arrival  at  Ispahan,  was  a  poetical 

block.     These  pillars  are  not  large,  and  work  composed  daring  the  full  splendour 

sie  only flistant  from  each  other,  as  they  of  this  palace:  the  miginal  perfection* Of 

stand,  about  a  human  span.     They  are  its  water-works,  and  b^uty  of  its  shady 

liglbt  opposite  to  the  door  of  entrance  into  avenues,  and  of  the  luxuriant  flowers  thwt 

'^  mosque,  and  we  were  assured  that  it  embellished  their  variegated  borders,     it 

^*^  a  gmeral  belief  among  the  Mohan^  is  entitled  the  Gulzar-e*Saadet,  or  rose-bud 

laedaas,  (hat  whoever  could  pass  through  of  prosperity,  a  poem  in  pmise  of  the  gap- 

^hose  pillars  unhurt,  was  destined  for  hea-  dens  and  edifices  at  Saadetlib^d,  composed 

ven ;  and  whoever  could  not,  might  pre-  about  an  hundred  and  ten  years  ego/'-« 

fitre  either  to  reduce  his  bulk,  or  expect  a  Sir  William  Ouseley's  Travels  in  the  Easty 

^roise  fate  in  beWr-^Bucldngham's  Trth  vol.  iii.  p.  61. 

^/^  mnving  the  Arab  7W6es,  p.  272.  "At  Ispahan,  the  covets  of  books  are 

2.  Women  of  Gheneh,FTO\etbs'aA4,'k6*  omamented  in  a  style  peculiariy  rich ;  and 

"'Shesitteth  at  the  door  of  her  house,  on  a  they  often  exhibit  miniataies  painted  widi 

4^t  in  the  high  places  of  the  city ;  to  call  considemble  neatness,  and  admirably  vaiu 

^aMeagem  who  go  right  on  their  ways."*-^  nished.    I  purchased  many  loose  oev«rs> 

^Obeneh  is  the  only  phice  in  Egypt  wfaeve  of  different  sizes,  containing  vepresentatioos 

'^e  saw  the  women  of  the  town  dedeed  of  the  finest  PeisiaB  flowers,  delineated 

'4«t  in  aH  their  finery,  to  catch  the  passing  frem  naUire,  in  exquisite  colours,  and  whh 

^■^^ert '  -^ey  wem  of  all  nationsi  and  of  minute- accuracy." — IbitU  p.  62. 
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<^  And  hast  cMt  me  behind  thy  back,''--** 
VarioMs  BMBlbods  of  tipieisioK  respect  and 
iQ^vefenee  have  been  pfacUasd^  and,  as  may 
leaiODBbly  be  suppesed,  some  appuently 
f^pfXMtte  to  each  other  have  prevailed 
among  diffisrent  natioDS.  In  many  in** 
stancea  to  turn  the  back  upon  an  eqoal  or 
fl«perior»  has  been  intended  to  indicate 
the  utniost.contempt  and  indignation.  So 
\i  is  fiequently  mentioned  in  the  Sociptuies* 
t  Sam.  X.  9.  Neh.  iz.  26.  Psalm  zzi.  12. 
Jer.  ii.  27.  zxzii.  33.  xlviii.  39.  £iekid 
^niii.  35.  Bat  we  find  a  remaricable  case, 
in  which  it  is  actually  reveisedy  and  the 
back  is  turned  towards  the  king,  from  the 
profound  veneration  which  the  people  wish 
to  manifest.  **  The  passage  of  the  vioofoy 
took  place  the  next  morning,  with  great 
ppmp :  he  croaaed  die  river  upon  four  boats 
wshed  together,  and  rowed  by  two  war- 
boats.  1^  troops  lined  the  road  wheie 
he  landed^  sitting  with  their  backs  towards 
|iim»  ,'es  a  mark  of  very  great  respect 
(Presents  of  rice,  fish,  and  betel-nut  were 
ina4e  lo  )^m***^^AsMUic  Jounudy  voL 
p.  267. 

Soon  after  day*light  we  were  sum* 
BMHied  to  attend  the  Sultan  of  Bomou. 
He  received  us  .in  an  open  space  in  firont 
of  the  loyal  residence :  we  were  kept  at  a 
fvoosidemble  distance,  while  his  people  ap* 
proached  to  within  about  one  hundred 
yudsy  passing  first  on  horseback;  and, 
after  dismounting  and  prostrating  them- 
selves before  biro,  they  took  their  places 
on  the  ground  in  front,  but  with  their  backs 
tp.  the  royal  person,  which  is  the  custom 
of  the  country.  He  was  seated  in  a  sort  of 
cage  of  cane  or  wood,  near  the  door  of  his 
gwleuy  on  a  seat,  which,  at  the  distance, 
Sf^peaned  to  be  covered  with  silk  or  satin,- 
and  through  the  railing  looked  upon  the 
awembly  before  him,  wlio  formed  a  sort  of 
semicircle  extending  from  his  seat  to 
•early  where  we  were  waiting." — Denham 
md  ClappertQn*s  recent  Discoveries  m 
Jfficot  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

,  6.  Filial  Reverence^ Gen.  xxxi.  35.  ''And 
she  said  to  her  father,  Let  it  not  displease 
my  Lord,  that  I  cannot  rise  up  before  thee." 
T^^C^ildren.  in  the  Eastern  countries  culti^ 
vata  and  express  for  their  parents  the  most 
prpfooad  respect.  ''During  this  feast  I 
r^iaaarl^ed  that  .the  Amin-afdouleh's  son^ 
Ah4aUfth  Khao^  a  man  seemingly  aboHl 
tl^rty. years. old,  the  possessor  of  consider* 
able  wealth,  and  governor  of  Ispahan^  bat 
seidopi.  app^ired. among  (he  guests;  and 
only  seated  himself,  as  one  of  the  humblest^ 
ifi^:  invited  by  the  wcHids,  or  encouraged 
by^iie  loofcs,  o^  hi&  father.    This  leserve^ 


however^ was notoawed  by aftf*ill>^n or 
deficiency  of  kindness  sub^stihg  on  csiher 
side.;  but  arose  £rom  the  fibal  respect, 
which,  in  every  stage  and  condition  of  life; 
(he  Persians  are  thus  taogbt  to  express*. 
This  respect  is  not  the  r^ht  of  parental 
authority  alone ;  it  is  generally  extended  to 
seniori^  among  brothers.'^— .SInr  WUUam 
Ouseky^s  Jewels  in  the  East,  vol.  iiii 
p.  52. 

7.  Condescension^  John  xiii.  5i  ^  After 
that,  he  poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and 
began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet." — This 
was  an  act  of  real  humility  in  Jesius  Christ. 
A  great  afiisctation  of  this  virtue  |>revails  in 
die  Eastern  countries.  The  following'  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  it.  "  NotwHhstand* 
ing  the  evident  ill>hamottr  of  our  receiver^ 
he  yet  condescended,  though  one  of  the 
w€falthieBt  merchants  in  the  place,  to  fill 
and  light  our  pipes  himself,  ia  conformi^ 
with  the  aflfect^  humility  of  Asiatic  maiK 
ners;  and  when'  cofifee  was  prepared,  to 
present  it  to  us  with  his  own  handa^^--^ 
Bndkmghaxiis  TrweU  among  the  Af^ 
Tribes^  p.  343. 

Sb  B. 


£SCAP£  OF   JEIUH^IMO  DE  AG  VtX<l.a. ,  iFBOK 
THE  SNOZAVS*.  > 

Seven  years  had  gone  by  mtu»  his'daptifl^; 
and  he  had  pyeii  up  all  hopes  lof  >^ing 
restored  to  his  country  and 'friends^  lit^fe^, 
in  1519,  there  aivived  one  day  a«ii)4^vdlage 
three  Indians,  natives  of  the  amatt  isleted^ef 
Cioznmel,  which  lies  a  few  leaguee'in  'tiie 
sea,  opposite  the  eastern  ^oast'of  Yueate(B<. 
They  brought  tidings  ofanother  visits  white' 
and  bearded  men  to  their  shoiesjiand'Od^ 
of  them  detivered  a  letter  to  Agutlar'V'^hJeh; 
being  entirely  naked,  he  -bad  'Cone^d*' iti 
the  long  tresses  of  his  hair,  wlfich  Were 
bound  roiiDd  his  head.  Aguiiair  ngceiv^ 
the  letter  with  wonder  and  delight,* 'and- 
read  it  in  the  presence  of  the  cao^foeaiMl 
his  warriors.  It  proved  to  be^omPei^ 
nando  Coitts,  who  was  at  that  tim^  on*  his 
great  expedition,  which  ended  in  tiie'<:on- 
quest  ot  Mexico.  He  had  been*  obl%^ 
l^  stress  of  weather -to  anohor  at  the  island 
of  Coznmel,  where  he  learned  irom  Ih^ 
natives  that  several  white  men  were  de<fefinKd 
in  captivity  among  the  IndisMs  loH^'tee 
ueighlKHuing  coast  of  Yucatan*'  ^c:-^ 
.  Pindmg  it  impossible  to'ap]pro|ieh'jtlie 
mam  land  with  bis  ships,  he'pr^vnitedllpen' 
three  of  the  islanden^  by  aiean»  of  gil^aiid^ 
promises,  to  ventare  upoft:>aii' eml^issjF' 
aoaaong  their  oaimibal  neigMboutt^  atfd^'<t^ 
convey  a  {ketter  to  the<  captM^>^^iie  <tiMiJh' 
Two  of  the.  smallest^oarase)s>«f  Hms^^A^ 
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Oxdas,  who  was. ordered  to.  Uuid  the  three 
ni«sseQgei»  at  the  point  of  Cotoche^  and>  to 
wait  there  eigbt  days  for  their  retocn.  The 
letter  hronght  by  these  envoys  inlbrmed 
the  Christian  «<s^tive»  of  the  force  aod  dc»> 
tioattioQ  of.  the  ^cpiadfon  of  Goites,  and  of 
his  hanng  s^t  the  caravels  to  wait  for  them 
at  ther  point  of  Cofoche,  with  a  ransom  fo^ 
their  deliverance,  inviting  them  to  hasten 
and  /join  him  a;t /CoEumel. 

The  transport  of  Aguilar^  on  first  reading 
the  letter,  wasjuoderated  when  he  xefiected 
on  the  obstacles  that  might  prevent  him 
from  profiting  by  this  chance  of  deliverance. 
He  had.  made  himself  too  useful  to  the 
cacique  to>  hope  that  he  would  readily  give 
him, his  liberty,  and  he  knew  the  jealousy 
aod  icritable  nature  of  the  savages  too  well 
not  to  fear  that  even  an  application  for 
l^ave  to.depact  might  draw  upon  him  the 
severest  treatment*  He  endeavoured,  there* 
fore,  to  0|perate  upon  the  cacique  through 
his  apprehensions.  To  this  end  he  inlbcmed 
iwnf  that  the  piece  of  paper  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  brought  him  a  fiill  aocoust  of 
the  mighty  armament  that  had  arrived  on 
the  coast.  He  described  the  number  of  the 
ships,  and  various  particulars  concerning 
tfae  squadrcM,  all  which  were  amply  cor- 
roborated by  the  testimony  of  the  messen- 
gOBlf», ,  The.  oacique  and  hi#  warriors  were 
astonished  at  this  strange  mode  of  con- 
y^JWig  intelligence  from  a  distance,  and 
regarded  thi»  letter  as  something  mysterious 
and  supernatural.  Aguilar  went  on  to 
relate  tne  trsmendous  and  superhuman 
powers  of  the  people  in  these  ships,  who, 
armed  with  thunder  and  lightening,  wreaked 
destruction  on  all.  who  displeased  them, 
while  they  disnensed  inestiniable  gifts  and 
benefits  on  aucn  as  proted  themselves  their 
friends.  He,  at  the  same  time,  spread 
before  the  eaioique  various  presents  brought 
h^  the  messengers,  as  specimens  of  the 
blessings  to  be  expected  firom  the  friendship 
of  the  strangers. 

The  intimation  was  efiectual.  The  cacique 
was  filled  with  awe  at  the  recital  of  the 
t^rri&c  powers  of  the  white  men,  and  his 
effeg  were  dazzled  by  the  glittering  trinkets 
displayed  before  him.  He  entreated  Aguilar, 
therefore,  to  act  as  his  ambassador  and 
mediator,  and  to  secure  him  the  amity  of 
the  strangers.  Aguilar  saw  with  transport 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  deliverance.  In 
this  moment  of  exultation,  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  only  surviving  comrade  of 
his  past  fortunes,  Gonydo  Guerrero^  and, 
sending  the  letter  of  Cortes  to  him,  invited 
him  to  ai^ompany  him  in  his  escape.  The 
stttidy  seaman  was  at  this  time  a  gnat  chief 


in  bis  nvovitlc^,  and*  hU  liididniy^i^tiad 
borne  him  a  nuMeKAs  progeny.  Hi^Ph^rtl 
however^  yearned  after  bis  native  courftry, 
and  he  might  have  been  tempted  to 'k»ve 
his  honours  and  dSgniiiefl^  his'  infidel'  tHfH 
and' half'savage  offirpring)  behind  him,bl&t 
an  insuperable,  though  somewhat  ludier^M^, 
obstacle  presented  ittetf  to  his  wishes: 
-  Having  long  since  given  over  all  exp€^ 
tation  of  a  return  to  civilized  life/  he '  ha^ 
conformed  to  die  customs  of  the  leoontry,  and 
b&d  adopted  the  external  signs  and*  dee<Jra«- 
tions  that  marked  him  as  a  warrior  and  a  man 
of  rank.  His  face  and  hands  were  indeliU^ 
painted  or  tattooed ;  his  ears  and  lip»  wei« 
slit  to  admit  huge  Indian  ornaments,  and 
his  nose  was  drawn  down  almost '  to  bfil 
mouth  by  a  massy  ring  of  gold  and  a  dlEuif^ 
gling  jewel.  Thus  curiously  garUed  ta^ 
disfigured,  the  honest  seaman  f^t  'thHt{ 
however  he  might  be  admired  in  Yucatanj 
he  should  be  apt  to  have  a  hooting  vabMtt 
at  his  heels  in  Spain.  He  mad^  np  M<l 
mind,  therefore,  to-  remain  a  greitt  mkfi 
among  the  savages,  rather  thaio  ninr 'th'(^ 
risk  of  being  shown  as  a  mtti-niODstafr'  Kf 
home.  '  -        '^ 

Finding  that  he  declined  aoconf^nying 
him,  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar  set  c^  for  thtf 
point  of  Cotoche,  escorted  by  thiee  Indiansl 
The  time  he  had  lost  in  waitilig^  for  Otiet^ 
rero  had  nearly  proved  faital  to  hi^  hcpeil^ 
for  when  he  arrived  at  the  point,  thS 
caravels  sent  by  Cortes  had  departed,  tfaoogtl 
several  crosses  of  reeds  set  up  in  #fflel«Ht 
places  gave  tokens  of  the  leceiit  plre^nd^ 
of  Christians.  The  only  hope  'winch  re» 
mained  was,  that  the  squadion  ci  Cotter 
might  yet  linger  at  the  Opposite  island  6f 
Cccumel;  How  was  he  to  get  there? 
While  wandering  disconsolately  along 'tKS 
shore,  he  found  a  canoe,  half  buried  in  sand 
and  water,  and  with  one  side  in  a  stiite  Of 
decay;  with  the  assistance  of  the  Indittn^ 
he  cleaned  it,  and  set  it  afloat;  and  on  look^^ 
ing  farther,  he  found  the  stave  of  a  hogshMitf 
which  might  serve  for  a  paddle^  •  It  was 
a  frail  embarkation,  in  which  to  cross '  an 
arm  of  the  sea  several  leagues  wide ;  but 
there  was  no  alternative.  Prevailing  on 
the  Indians  to  accompany  him,  he  launched 
forth  in  the  canoe,  and  coasted  the  mftin 
land  until  he  came  to  the  narrowest  pcM 
of  the  stxait,  where  it  was  but  ^bur  l^agtil^ 
across ;  here  he  stood  directly  for  Cocumef, 
contending  as  well  as  he  was  able  with  a 
strong  current,  and  at  length  succe^ed  tA 
reaching  the  island. 

He  had  scarcely  landed,  when  a  ^tty 
of  Spaniards,  who  had  been  lying  in'  wair, 
rushed  forth  from  their  conoeidnietit;  swOrd 
in  hud.    The  threelndiaos  wonkl'^ 
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fled«  but  Am  liar  iKwiflfff  Atnift  and*  oatt* 
ing  out  to  tlia  Spaniaflds  in  tbair  oim  lav- 
flmage,  assured  them  that  he  was  a  Christiaiu 
Then,  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees, 
and  raisiof  his  eyes  stieanuog  with  lean 
ta  haavan,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for  haTiog 
lestored  him  to  his  couotrymen. 

The  Spaniaids  gated  at  him  with  asto«> 
Bishffleat :  from  )m  language  he  was  evi- 
dently a  Castiliaoy  but  to  all  appearance 
he  was  an  Indian.  He  was  perfectly  naked, 
wore  bis  hair  braided  round  his  head  in 
the  manner  of  the  country,  and  his  com* 
plenoQ  was  burnt  by  the  sun  to  a  tawny 
colour.  He  had  a  bow  in  his  hand,  a  quiver 
at  his  shoulder,  and  a  net-work  pouch  at 
his  side,  in  which  ha  carried  his  provisions. 
TTie  Spaniards  proved  to  be  a  leconnoi* 
taring  party,  sent  out  by  Cortes  to  watch 
the  approach  of  the  canoe,  which  had  been 
deserted  coming  from  Yucatan.  Cortes 
had  given  up  all  hopes  of  being  joined  by 
tiie  captives,  the  caravel  having  awaited  the 
allotted  time,  and  returned  without  news  of 
them*  He  had  in  fact  made  sail  to  prose- 
cute his  voyage,  but^iiortunately  one  of  his 
ships  had  sprung  a  leak,  which  obliged  him 
to  retam  to  the  island. 

When  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar  and  his 
companions  arrived  in  the  presence  of 
Cortes,  who  was  eunounded  by  his  officers, 
they  made  a  profound  reveience,  squatted 
on  the  flroand,  laid  their  bows  and  arrows 
beside  them,  and,  touching  their  right  hands, 
wet  with  spittle^  on  the  ground,  rubbed 
thena  about  ttie  region  of  the  heart,  such 
hein^  their  sign  of  the  most  devoted  sub« 
mission.  Cortes  greeted  Aguilar  with  a 
hearty  welcome,  and,  raising  him  from  the 
earth,  took  from  his  perw)n  a  large  yellow 
mantle  lined  with  crimson;  and  threw  it 
over  his  shoulders.  Tlie  latter,  however, 
had  for  so  long  a  time  gone  entirely  naked, 
that  even  this  scanty  covering  was  at  first 
almost  insupportable,  and  he  had  become 
so  accustonfed  to  the  diet  of  the  natives, 
that  he  found  it  difficnlt  to  reconcile  his 
stomach  to  the  meat  and  drink  set  before 
him. 

.  'When  he  had  su£Sciaitly  recovered  from 
the  agitation  of  his  arrival  among  Christians, 
Cortes  drew  from  him  the  particulaK  of 
his  story,  and  found  that  he  was  lelated  to 
000  of  his  own  friends,  the  licentiate,  Marcos 
da  Aguihir.  He  treated  him,  thevefove^ 
with  additional  kindness  and  respect,  and 
retained  him  about  his  person,  to  aid  him  as 
an  interpreter  in  his  great  Mexican  eipe- 
dition.  The  happiness  of  Jerooixa^  at 
once  more  being  restored  to  his  country  anen^ 
w«^  doomed  to  suffer  some  alloy  from  the 
that  had  happened  in  his  &m\y. 


Peter  Mai|grcxaoosda  a 
of  the  efieet  dial  had  basil 
his  mooter  by  the  tidii^  of' hs  nnlfertaQe. 
A  vague  leporthad  reaohed  beriaSpap, 
that  her  son  had  follen  into  the  IwadsK 
cannibals.  All  the  boixible  tales  dttt  s^- 
fylalnfd  m  I^jmua  oasMsanung'  the  SnsaaMHt 
of  these  savsiges  to  their  prSoneEB  ivriMd  t» 
her  imagination,  and  she  wom  41ittttMd|. 
Whenever  she  behdd  roasted  ineai^  pf 
flesh  upon  the  spit,  she  wookl  frH  the  bsak 
with  her  outcries.  **  Oh,  wretched-  IpOdMl ! 
oh,  most  miserable  of  woaMaT'  waaldihc 
exclaim;  '^behold  the  fimfas  of  ij^ tear- 
dered  son  !'*  It  is  to  be  hoped  f&t  w 
tidings  of  his  deliverance  haa  a  fiLvauratte 
effect  upon  her  inteUeds,  and  tfaaasiMMd 
to  rejoice  at  his  after-fortanes.  He  fenii 
Fernando  Cortes  with  great  irnnmgin  aid 
ability  throughout  ht»  Meadcaa  touqpea^ 
acting  sometimes  as  a  aoldierviJMii* 
times  as  interpreter  and  amhafsaadoa  PJ^ 
Indians,  and,  in  reward  for  hia  fidaliia  ari 
services,  was  appointed  regfdory  tr  .1^ 
governor,  of  the  city  of  Meaicoy—  Wmir 
ington  Irving :  Famify  Libnuy^ 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  ROTHS^T  d^kSTlib 
STEAM  PACKET.  ■  ^    .  I 

Which  wfts  Cftst  RTVftY,  ttn  tD0  irinW  <n  WciMMBni 

the7thofA«aii»t;ian.''^  .v»^.. 


"  Tb«  briffhtett  m»l|WlWaw  tb«  %Vjp 
Give  (utm  4«tt«fiiiff  lUUi;  ^  .  ., 
We  staonM  sospeet  %otsarHh%%\  Tilkh, 


WheB  we  poMett  delifht." 


WrnHt. 


Thk  OBomlng  wtt  antpt^omt  iR>l|%MF/i9^ 
Of  change  and  iMve^ln«|ilr1ltb€'l^Ma9^'> 
Bach  Camhrian  landteape  Bcvra^d  totliltalWffh, 
Menai'8  bridge  and  Sno«den*s  toveWli^crett: 
Hence  eager  nombere  ti'>n>de4  i»  tiM  pier. 
In  social  conrerM  affahlf  wi4  ff»y  i .  ,. 

None  wectiug  that  the  fstal  Row  #WI(||lf. '''^ 
Or  that  the  present  vras  Mt  ihwi?*lfy4^*"^*^''  "' 
Bre  to  its  audit-bar  the  soul  oitet  ~  ' 


The  vessel  gaily  bovnded  oVr  the  tf##/  " '    '■  ^ 
Till  adverse  winds  and  bullying  waV«a  piiM?'*.  r 
fihe  like  a  drunkard  reel'd  fron  aide  to  init. 
And  many  a  merry  heart  began  to  aaaitjf ' 
There  was  a  gloomy  sadness  in  eaeb  tt^^ 
A  dark  presentiaiettt  of  ills  that  bMun 
Itarger  and  nearer,  as  the  i^ust  Qf  wind      \,      ^ 
AndTangry  surge  upon  the  tessel  boom,  *  '^*    .    ^ 
And  nighfs  approach  deepjea'd  tire  g«ji1ril  JAd*> 

Daydos'd  upon  them*  and  lh«  nic^wiadlkowM 
Along*  the  ri^ng  with  «  pMeona  ammt**    • 
While  iMwvilTibe<lMk?rveeMlnril*drf.  .       *] 
And  some  but  half  soppr^as'd  tb«  sliit^i 
For  many  hearts  vrith  anziftas  fear* 
As  o'er  the  trMdiled  etib  thiMr  eyea : 
Aad  tyinff  actfd  «cr«ea  Che  mmnfm^ 
WbUe  ever  and  anon  the  erfa|^^ 
Pamps  al»«iM,  snd  leak,  ( 


MSmnr. 


i'TS 


n*  «tnnf  •OBciuftioo  looMu'd  every  j^nk, 
jlnd  tlie  bug'd  bftrk  would  neither  <f cry  nor  wear: 
iMd«lttiek«*f  iMffTCr  thrmiffli  «b«  w«lUo  liag, 
giilliww  VIM  MM  t»  keftr,  to  belp^U  Mve* 
fwd  iqotbeti  to  their  hapleM  cbildrrn  cling ; 
Ifoa  dnptbdr  wires  to  meet  a  nrotnal  grave ; 
Vkite  woad  tka  mmmktm  wiegk  tbe 

A  few  ifi  fnynr  with  tolemn  fervour  Icaeel, 
Tbeir  last,  best  refage  in  the  hour  of  need  ; 
'And  as  the  etirges  sweep  the  deck  and  keel ; 
^hiy  iliil  Amt  aumff  tantjt  neny*  plead  ! 
4gdwfao  can  teil  but  merey  ebeer'd  their  woet« 
Wftwo  ^very  hope  of  saving  life  had  ded, 
l^itflta  fh*  onflmeiy  ndancholy  elose 
Of  tiMir  abridged  span  iU  lustre  shed, 
.dad  s«ng  a  melting  requiem  for  the  dead! 

Ke  tomb  so  dreadful  as  an  oeeao  swell ; 

Ife  whidlng  sbeel  so  feurfnl  as  a  wave ; 

l»i  hm*  th»  hewliiig  wiada  ecM>B  fnnefia  kneU» 


^d  iiiik.iii  dwknesa  to  a  watery  grave. 
May  well  appal  tbc  resolutest  heart, 
Aad  tiy  OiAconnge  of  the  boltest  saint 


at  midnight  to  depart. 
Hakes  all  description  in  resemblance  faint. 
Me  paeliy  or  pencilthis  ean  ever  paint ! 


'Mai  dot&  tiie  ilbw^  path  of  pleasure  lie 
flanMrttelcing  of  terrors'  mortal  cave  i 
May  I  rejoice  with  trembling— in  mine  eye 
Beside,  death,  jadgment,  Jesus, and  the  grave. 
Vff^ie  and  myrtle  round  my  path  entwine. 
And  vernal  suss  thHr  gQlden  lustre  pour,  ^ 

Bom  let  me  Hnger  round  devotion's  shrine. 
With  aenitence  and  prayer  my  God  adore,  ** 

As  holy  upright  men  and  women  did  of  yore. 

The*  sadden  death  ahaU  saddeii  glory  be. 
If  I  am  hurried  to  an  early  tomb  ; 
Ufe  will  bloom  out  in  immortality. 
By  sea  or  sail,  whea«^  I  mtet  my  doom  ; 
Iwill  not  therefore  ask  progressive  death, 
w  wvet  yeartf  or  dioiltbe  or  slow  decay, 
But  when  high  WIsdem  ealio,  I'll  yield  my  breath, 
Mi^Aff  viiff  of  Mranhs  soar  away. 
To  meet  the  t)V(Mie4  Iianb  In  everlasting  day  I 

Joshua  Mausden. 


XWUUSBAOOKB  CaSTJLB. 


"*•  There  is  a  power. 
Alii  ««fte4P  tfc«  ralQcd  battlwment, 
Ver  whMt  tht  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Mmt  jMi  Its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  lis 
<,  dewMV*?  Byron's  ChUdc  Harotde, 

If  AIL,  TiMuilil^  pile !  thy  fabric  stands 
la  frowarag  pomp  above  thine  ancient  lands  ; 
Tliou^limAthy  massive  towers  bath  defaced. 
And  o'er  thy  walls  a  veil  of  ivy  placed  ; 
Alast  perh»pa  a  future  Bnglisb  age, 
Mav  ectikr  name  escape  from  history^s  pag^, 
AH  the  ^Ralrous  feats  in  day's  of  yore, 
1W  nitnstwrs  harping  and  the  poet's  lore, 
Thetoorneys  and  tilts  of  steel-clad  kdlghts. 
The  gorgeous  pageantry  of  antique  sights. 
The  brave  well  skilled  in  deeds  of  hign  renown, 
Vbe  ftiBielnot  death,  but  rather  beinag's  frown, 
dntjipip  hftvi^vanisbed, ** chivalry UjoneT 
AndMtlfty, bravery, and  splendour  iTown. 


to  ymi  eaileru  tewer  with  moss  oVrhnng 
{Where  oft  the  wav^netes  of  the  warden  sung,) 
f ftir  Ptatlaud's  daMgliter  stood,  a  eubUe  dam«, 
HiriiwBt  M»  with  h«ro«tm*s  fiame, 
WMM  Uhmierifig  iMdty  at  her  castle  gato, 
Aa  a«toM  Mi^ain  with  MaveldlerBunrft ;         ^ 
Tha^ltaBilftg  proudly  at  her  little  band. 
She  seised  ft  banting  toreh  in  either  hand, 
dM  ^mmk  ifttaaMi  that  laataat  to  axpiw, 
d  siak  ber  etaaemep  in  the  fanend  pyiar    - 
2d  series,  ho.  10.— vol.  I. 


1litthir't1iiwtM^hcr}tutkMlB«ly<iMHe''  ' 

^f^  trtftars  of  ^her  coaairf  and  lie  tews. 
Her  victor's  heart  was  softened,  and  he  gave 
Terms  of  the  greatest  honour  to  the  brave. 

That  ruined  chamber  in  the  southern  wing 
"Was  onee  the  prison  of  an  Bnglish  kiag. 
Tarn  from  hisqaeaa,  Ua  ebildrea,  and  bia  ttaaae^ 
The  wretched  monarch  wept  in  wo  alone. 
When  from  his  window  vain  escape  he  tried, 
Tha  iraa  eaaement  aeemed  to  into  aiMed; 
Alas  I  Charles  8taart,sarrow  pressed  thee  hard. 
Thy  birth  ill-oawued,  and  thy  death  IU  starred. 

Proud  Carisbrooke,  farewell,  thy  ivied  walls. 
Thy  nion-grown  pavement,  and  deserted  huls. 
Tapestried  rooms  of  state,  forsaken  bower. 
Desolate  hearth,  and  dark  dismantled  tower, 
Bmblazoned  chapel,  peopled  by  the  di^ad, 
Baaaered  with  trophies  won  by  knights- wIh  Mtd^ 
Whose  effigies  in  marble*  cold  and  pale. 
Look  stern  and  warlike  in  their  crested  trail. 
Brave  warriors  t  dead  alike  to  fame  and  Mrtb, 
.Your  deeds  are  bacied  in  the  siieat  earth. 

And  Ufa  ia  bat  a.vision  fadiag  fast. 
Made  up  of  smiles,  and  si^,  and  misery's  blast. 
Beath  levels  all  distinctions,  time  destroys 
The  reoolleeiioa  of  a  tbaasaad  joys. 
And  such,  old  ruin,  Is  thy  mournful  fate. 
Forgotten  Is  thy  undent  splendid  state. 
Perehance  a  wandering  pott  may  rdwarse 
Thy  vaunted  grandeur  in  hia  gloomy  vena ; 
But  desolation  reigns  in  hall  and  hook 
Of  thy  once  -boasted  palace— Carisbrooke* 
Cirrfaia  Aaad.  M.P.O.  ' 


•'EVERY  THING  IS   BEAUTIFUL  IN  ITB 
SEASON."— Secies,  ill. 

Ob  \  there  is  beauty  in  the  mom's  first  ray. 
When  the  aun  rises  from  his  eastern  bed,— 
And  in  the  farewell  gleam  of  closing  day. 
When  in  the  west  he  drops  bis  wearied  head, 

•  And  there  is  beauty,  when  the  silent  night. 
Wearing  her  starry  coronet,  comes  forth. 
Upon  hw  pollshM  ear  of  rilver  Hgbt, 
And  sways  her  sceptre  o*tr  tha  alaepiag  earth.  • 

And  there  is  baauty,  wheu  ehill  wintor^e  haad    • ' 
Throws  o'er  the  world  a  robe  of  virgin  saow,  ,^ 
And,  waving  wide  her  frost-encircled  wand. 
With  icy  diaaMmds  gems  each  forest  bongh. 

-  And  tbereis  beauty,  whan  the  timW  spring   * 
Flings  her.  green  mantl#  o'er  the  fiK>Mn  earth,  .. 
When  in  the  verdant  woods  the  wild  birds  slug,. 
And  the  vales  echo  with  their  youthful  mirth. 

But  there  shall  be  most  beauty,  when  the  Sun 
Oflmraertality  itself  shall  rise. 
When  the  last  sand  of  fleeting  time  shall  ran*.  - 
And  bright  Eternity  dawn  on  our  eyes. 

BmCo/,  1830.  J.  H.CucNBa. 


iSSLtiVSft  ALL.8UFPI0IBNT. 

What  though  the  storms  of  affliction  may  low'r, 
Dangers  without  and  temptations  within,  '  *  •' 

Yet  hope  may  spring  forth  from  the  bitteiaat.i«>ail^ 
And  gild  with  its  rainbow  the  region  of  sin. 

Ob  strong  is  the  sword.  Mid  mighty  the  wielder,  ,, 
Faithful  his  love  through  eternity's  space, 
nougb  opprest  be  the  soul,his  mercv  can  shield  \Kt, 
And  dispel  all  ber  cloodawitb  the  light  of  bit.&tca*. 

Baton  is  boay,  and  atraggles  to  sever 
The  wavering  soul  from  her  Saviour— her  hold. 
That  crafty  beguiler,  the  world, will  endeavour 
To.  pass  «K  ito  poison  in  vessels  of  gold. 

Still  liheM  is  One,  who  will  ever  protect  us ; 
Still  tiNve  is  Ona,  who  ia  mighty  ta  aare : 
Still  He  is  nigh,.to  guide  and  direct  us ;  , 
tit  win  'lead  OS  In  comfort  through  death  and 
grata, 
3o  154.— -VOL.  x^ 
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REVUW.— HINTOir  0«  TBE  HOLT  SPIRIT* 


Go  OD,  tkfn«  «r  itnl « Iti  lioH  mvtr  ftll 

Tby  SftTiour  is  nif  b,aiid  a  eoiiqa*rorthooltproTe! 
Wh«n  tbe  conflict  is  over,  his  aof  els  will  bail  the«« 
▲nd  brlogthMto  bari(  io  tbo  boaaa  of  Ua  Ioto! 


The  world  eanoot  barm  tbeo,  with  ail  its  disgaiscs ; 
Tby  Joaas  ia  by  tbaa^tbcn  banish  tbv  ft ar ; 
Poisoo  and  dross  are  its  ^ittcrinir  priiea, 
▲nd  Satan's  a  coward  wben  Jasos  is  near. 

Moantains  tball  mall;  and  rodcs  fall  to  powder* 
Xartb  shall  dissolve,  and  the  heavens  shall  fall ; 
Bat  thy  word  of  defence  waxes  loader  and  loader, 
MThy  Ood  ia  thy  Savioar,  and  reigns  over  all  t** 

W.  P.  SpAaKt. 


Review.^  TAe  Work  of  the  Hofy  Spirii 
in  Convertionf  considered  in  its  relation 
to  the  Condition  of  Man,  and  the  Ways  of 
God,  ifc.  By  John  Howard  Hinton, 
A.  M,  12mo.  pp.  414.  Holdswortk  and 
Ball,  London.  1830. 

This  work  displays  a  considerable  share  of 
acuteoess,  and  of  theological  talent.  Hie 
author,  however,  is  not  a  disciple  of  the 
necessitariao  school,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
biaoded  as  hefetical,  for  refusing  to  admit 
''the  good  old  doctrine  of  electtoD  and 
reprobation,"  or  the  more  modern  refine- 
ments of  sovereignty  and  pretention.  For 
his  dissent  from  Uiese  dogmas,  he  wUl  cer- 
tainly be  placed  on  the  black  book,  if  his 
same  is  not  already  inscribed  on  its  awful 
pages. 

His  former  heresies,  it  would  appear,  had 
exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  having  ad- 
vanced sentiments  "derogatory  to  the  cha- 
lacter  and  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  not 
inoonsistent  with  any  belief  of  his  infliih- 
ence."  This  volume  is,  therefore,  sent  into 
the  worid  to  repel  the  above  charge,  to 
avow  his  convictions  respecting  this  mo- 
mentous doctrine,  and  to  prove  that  its 
admission  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
conversion,  and  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
what  he  had  previously  asserted.  In 
&vour  of  each  of  these  topics,  Mr.  Hinton 
has  adduced  many  veiy  powerful  argu- 
ments, which  his  opponents  will  find  more 
easy  to  ridicule  than  to  refute. 

The  vokime  consists  of  three  parts. 
First,  ''  Of  the  worie  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
conversion  :*'  secondly,  ''The  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  conversion,  considered  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  man  :**  thirdly, 
"  The  aspect  of  the  Spirit's  work  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ways  of  God."  These  parts 
comprise  twenty-two  chapters,  in  which 
we  find  much  judicious  reasoning,  perspi- 
cuous in  itself,  and  leading  to  conclusions 
which  will  require  no  small  portion  of  in- 
genious sophtBtry  to  pervert  or  conceal. 

In  his  finh  chapter,  Mr.  Hinton  inquires 
"  Whether  the  possession  of  power  is  not 
involved  in  the  praise  and  blame-worthiness 


aod^as  a  specimeD  of  his-oigii- 

mentative  powers,  we  eitiact  the  ibikwaf 
paragraph: — 

'•To  desonre  blavo  or  eomoiendatiott,  aeverd 
oonditions  are  required  ;  bat  the  only  one  neces- 
sary to  be  now  noticed  is,  the  possession  of  power 
to  hare  acted  otherwise.  This  Is  aoiforraly  and 
MMolutelT  essential.     If,  for  example,  a  msn  is 

{^raised  tnat  be  did  not  go  to  a  gaming-bome,  and 
t  Is  foand  that  the  rea»on  of  his  not  going  was 
bis  confinement  in  a  prison,  the  only  ground  of 
the  praise  awarded  him  is  taken  away.  That 
which  renders  a  person  praiseworthy  in  the  doing 
of  good  actions  is,  bis  doing  them  Tolantarily, 
that  is,  under  the  impulse  of  his  own  feelings, 
and  no  other ;  and  when,  therefore,  he  might  have 
done  otherwise.  In  like  manner,  it  is  essential  to 
blamewortbiness,  that  a  man  should  have  power 
to  aroid  the  action,  as  well  as  to  perform  it.  If 
your  servant,  for  instance,  has  injured  your  pro- 
perty, you  hold  him  criminal  beeanse  of  the  •»• 
parent  voluntary  nature  of  the  act ;  but  if  it  eonld 
he  satisfactorily  proved  to  yon  that  it  was  inv». 
luntarily,  and  not  through  carelessnean  merely,  bot 
by  some  external  force  which  he  had  not  power  to 
resist,  you  would  immediately  alter  your  opluioo, 
and  clear  him  from  censure.  Bvery  man  feeb 
that  when  a  fault  is  chM-ged  upon  him,  be  makes  a 
good  and  irrefragable  defence,  if  be  can  truly 
say,  *'  I  could  not  help  it— I  did  all  I  had  power 
to  do."  A  person  who  should  persist  in  attaching 
blame  wben  this  was  clearly  proved,  would  infn^ 
llblv  be  considered  as  blinded  by  passion;  ana 
such  a  censure  would  soon  become  light  to  those 
who  might  have  to  bear  it,  in  as  much  as  it  would 
be  consciously  and  manifestly  ondeservod."— p^  90. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  the  author  follows 
out  his  argument,  in  the  syllogistic  form,  to 
this  conclusion, — that  the  possession  of 
power  to  do  right,  is  essential  to  the  veiy 
possibility  of  doing  wrone ;  and  that  if  a 
man  does  not  possess  it,  ne  can  be  guilty 
of  no  sin.  This  leading  idea  indeed  rons 
through  the  whole  chapter,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  established  on  a  foundation  that 
cannot  be  easily  shaken. 

The  sixth  chapter  pursues  the  inquiiy — 
^*  Whether  the  possession  of  power  is  not 
implied  in  the  divine  command?''  The 
seventh  contends  that  '^the  possession  of 
power  is  included  in  the  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments,'^  and  also  "ia 
human  responsibility."  From  these,  and 
other  sources  of  argument,  the  author  has 
raised  round  his  theory  strong  fortifications, 
which  none  but  a  formidable  assailant  will 
be  able  to  storm. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Hinton  quotes  many 
passages  from  various  catechisms,  respect- 
ing the  inability  of  man  to  repent,  without 
the  divine  aid.  These  expressions  he 
pointedly  condemns,  and  raitfier  wonders 
that  no  catechism-maker  has  happened  to 
insert  this  question,  "  Why  does  Crod  hold 
you  accountable?''  and  expresses  himself 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  answer  they  woidd 
provide  for  it.  The  only  one  he  can  de- 
vise is  this,  ^'  Because  I  am  not  aUe  to 
regulate  my  own  conduct!''  the  import 
and  application  of  which,  every  one  most 
perceive  to  be  ridiculous. 


REVIEW.-- IWCimiTATIOirOV  THft  ETftRVAI.  ^VOED. 
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Vbol  he  -jnav  not,  however,  be  minmder. 
iloody  in  Ku8  d6|Ntftofe  from  comnon  lan- 
guage and  general  consent,  his  sentimeots 
are  thus  expresaed  hk  the  eommenoement 
of  the  first  chapter. 

"  The  operation  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  in  the  con- 
version of  a  aiainer  it  not  to  be  regarded  as  oee^ 
aional  or  accidentali  but  as  esscDtial  and  uniform. 
Conversion  to  God  never  has  talsen  place,  and 
never  will  talre  place,  witbont  it  And  if  this  be 
the  ease,  it  is  but  saying  tbe  same  thing  in  other 
words,  to  assert  that  his  in6uence  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  production  of  this  effect/' — p.  2. 

But,  with  all  the  acuteness  which  Mr. 
HintOQ  has  shewn,  we  cannot  hut  suspect 
that  he  has  used  many  terms  in  what  may 
be  called  a  novel  sense,  and  introduced 
expressioDS  which,  without  his  own  ex- 
planatioDy  have  a  startling  aspect  In 
this  chaiacter  the  following  passage  will 
perhaps  appear  to  most  readers:  '^Hie 
means  of  repentance,  therefore,  and  all  the 
means  of  repentance,  are  possessed  by  a 
sinner  without  the  Spirit ;  but  the  posses- 
sion of  the  means  of  repentance  constitutes 
the  power  of  repentance ;  therefore  a  anner 
has  power  to  repent  without  the  Spirit." — 
page  81. 

On  turning  to  another  part  of  this  to. 
lume,  we  find  power  thus  defined — 
''When  may  it  be  said  that  a  man  has 
POWEK  to  perform  a  given  action?  To 
this  we  answer  without  hesitation,  when  he 
pouestes  the  means  of  doing  so/'  page  63. 
Ihis  phrase  may  seem  ambiguous,  but,  on 
referring  to  the  definition  of  terms  which 
the  au&or  has  given,  we  find  that  his 
meaning  and  extinctions  may  without 
much  di£ScuUy  be  understood. 

How  far  the  author  has  been  successful 
in  all  his  speculations,  is  a  point  on  which 
his  readers  will  be  divided  in  their  opi-> 
nions.  But  on  which  side  soever  they  may 
give  their  judgments,  all  must  allow  thaSt 
tills  Yohime  contains  a  goodly  portion  of 
original  matter,  is  written  in  an  amiable 
spirit,  and  displays,  without  any  ostentation 
of  learning,  no  contemptible  dq^ree  of  theo* 
logical  resourch. 


Revibw. — On  the  Incamatian  of  the 
Etenud  Word,  By  the  Rev.  Marcus 
Dods.  Qvo,  pp,  585.  SeeUy  and  Sons^ 
London.    1831. 

This  is  a  formidable  volume,  and  the  sub- 
ject on  which  it  is  written  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  permanent  foundation  of 
file  whole  christian  system.  It  is  obvious, 
fiom  several  expressions  in  the  preface,  that 
fiiis  woik  is  intended  to  have  a  fiill  b^ng 
^  file  denounced  heresies  of  the  Rer. 


Mr.  Irving,  although  no  direet  atovml  of 

any  such  intention  is  made.    The  objects 

winch  the  author  has  in  view,  he  thus  states 

in  the  following  words : — 

"  Of  the  exenlpatory.  explanation  of  the  word 
*  einfnl,'  that  it  is  applied  to  the  bamanity  of  oOr 
Lord  only  in  a  pauive  sense^  that  is,  I  sappoee, 
synonymoas  with  '  peccable,'  1  have  not  felt  my- 
self called  npon  to  take  any  notice.  For,  jire/,  lllo 
word  has  no  such  meaning;  ^ext^  if  it  bad,  yet 
some  of  the  principal  argaments  in  support  of  the 
sinfulness  of  Christ e  flesh*  are  founded  npon  tbe 
active  meaning  of  that  word.  Thirdly,  Many 
otber  words,  equally  offensive,  and  capable  of  no 
such  explanation,  are  applied  to  the  flesh  of  Christ ; 
so  that  if  tlie  word  was  altogether  abandoned,  tbe 
tenet  acainst  which  I  contend,  remains  anaitend. 
Fourlhfy.  1  deny  that  tbe  word  is  applicable  to 
Christ,  or,  if  we  must  separate  bis  humanity  from 
himself,  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  in  any  sense, 
active  or  passive;  I  deny  thatiChrist,  or  tbe  hu- 
manity ot  Christ,  was  peccable.  Finally,  Tlie 
charge  against  tbe  tenet  of  tbe  sinfalnees  of 
Christ's  flesh  is,  tliat  this  tenet  is  rank  Nestorian- 
ism  ;  and  nothing  can  shew  a  more  thorongb  want 
of  acqoaintance  with  the  subject,  than  an  attempt 
to  escape  that  charge  by  attaching  to  the  word 
'  sinful'  a  meaning  less  offensive  tuan  that  which 
it  Is  understood  to  eonvey."^Profaee,  p.  viii* 

In  the  same  preface,  Mr.  Dods  tells  us, 
that  he  had  originally  intended  to  give  a 
complete  view  of  the  theology  of  the  primi- 
tive  church  on  the  doctrine  of  the  incarha- 
tion ;  hut  that  this  was  abandoned,  because 
it  would  require  a  work  larger  than  he  had 
contemplated,  or  could  command  time  to 
execute.  He  therefore  found  it  necessary 
to  direct  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  one 
point  of  the  sinfulness  of  our  Lord's  flesh. 
And  even  on  this  point  he  found  that  he 
must  con6ne  himself  to  the  writers  of  the 
first  four  centuries,  and,  even  within  fhese 
limits,  to  omit  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  passages  which  he  had  marked  for 
quotation. 

From  these  statements,  partially  given  in 
the  author's  own  words,  and  partly  in  sub- 
stance only,  tbe  reader  will  be  able  to  per- 
ceive the  prolific  source  whence  Mr.  Dods 
has  deriv^  his  materials,  and  vrill  cease  to 
wonder  how  his  book  has  been  extended 
to  its  present  voluminous  size.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  writer  may  grow 
weary,  but  his  resources  will  remain  un- 
exhausted.  With  a  little  more  time  and 
patience,  another  and  another  volume 
might  be  produced,  equal  in  magnitude,  if 
not  in  interest,  to  fiiis  which  is  now  under 
consideration. 

In  the  early  stages  of  his  preliminary 
observations,  Mr.  Dods  has  risked  some 
very  problematical  positions,  respecting  the 
existence  of  moral  evil,  viewed  in  connex- 
ion vrith  the  perfections  of  God.  The  truth 
of  these  he  appears  to  have  admitted,  as 
though  they  were  indisputable  axioms ;  but 
many  readers,  perhaps,  will  be  led  to  doubt 
their  legitimacy,  and  even  to  suspect  that 
their  truth  is  more  than  questionable  : — 
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*'  Th«  Mtaal  odtteoee  of  moral  eril  can  b« 
denied  by  none.  He  who  pmrrt  thtt  good  ore- 
poodenttet  over  evil,  If  hie  proof  be  eoond,  doee 
•omelbingr  perhepe  to  remore  tbe  nnfaToarftble 
impression  with  regrnrd  to  the  character  of  God, 
which  tbe  existence  of  etfl  has  oometimes  pro< 
dneei ;  bot  beluw  dene  aothlM  U  aeeottnt  for  the 
mti^u  of  evU.  He  who  proves  tbat,  Ibrovgb  tbe 


diom  of  evil,  a  degree  of  happiness  and  perfection 
is  attained,  which  eolitd  not  by  any  other  means 
he  seaehed,  may  be  admitted  to  have  eompleCely 
xecondled  Its  existence  wllh  the  perfections  «f 
Ood,  bnt  still  he  has  not  aeeoonted  for  Its  origin. 
•  o  •  •  We  may  not  be  permitted  to  open  the 
sealed  book,  and  to  answer  tbe  qaestlon»  whence 
eometh  evil  ?  Bnt  while  It  standeth  before  as  In 
all  the  nndeniable  reality  of  Its  actual  existence, 
we  may  be  able,  with  the  light  of  revelatioii  for 
oar  guide,  to  trace  It  to  some  of  Its  beneficial 
resnltt,  and  to  see  how.  Instead  of  nnflttiag  the 
ereatnre  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  per- 
fections, It  famishes  the  means  of  a  manifestation 
which  never  otherwise  coaM  have  been  given." 
-p.  7.        - 

Mr.  Dods  seems  hardly  to  be  aware, 
that  while,  in  these  positions,  he  has  made 
moral  evil  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
ffood,  and  ascribed  to  it  beneficial  lesults, 
he  has  so  fiur  annihilated  its  character,  and 
changed  its  nature.  Moral  evil  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  good,  without  ceasing  to  su»- 
tain  the  name  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 
God  may  take  occasion  to  work  through  its 
instrumentality,  but  moral  evil  can  never 
be  the  real  cause  of  any  good  whatever.  It 
is  a  fallacy  in  aiguroeot  to  contend,  that 
disease  should  be  tolerated,  that  the  skill  of 
medical  men  may  thereby  appear  to  the 
greater  advantage.  Moral  evil  was  not 
necessary  in  paradise,  to  furnish  Adam 
with  all  the  blessings  which  his  stale  re- 
quired ;  neither  would  it  have  been  neoes. 
sary  in  heaven,  to  the  consummation  of 
eternal  bliss.  The  benefits  resulting  from 
the  interposition  of  divine  mercy  when  man 
had  fallen,  was  but  a  remedy  to  heal  the 
wounds  which  sin  had  made.  All  good  is 
capable  of  shining  by  its  own  inherent 
lustre,  and  requires  not  the  agency  of 
moral  evil  to  give  it  either  existence  or 
adventitious  brightness. 

On  the  great  subject  of  his  volume, 
Mr.  Dods  has  been  eminently  successful. 
He  has  proved  it  necessary,  by  irrefragable 
arguments,  that  Christ,  in  his  mediatorial 
character,  should  be  ''  holy,  harmless,  un- 
defiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made 
higher  than  the  heavens.^'  These  essential 
qualificatioDS  he  has  guarded  by  fortifica- 
tions which  cannot  be  stormed,  and  the 
evidence  he  has  adduced  would  have  been 
complete,  even  though  he  had  declined 
all  appeal  to  the  primitive  writers  of  the 
christian  church. 

Tliat  he  might  not,  however,  be  suspected 
of  advancing  sentiments  which  were  unknown 
in  the  pure  aees  of  Christianity,  he  has 
bcought  forward  the  testimonies  of  the  an*- 
cient  fathers,  whose  views  coincide  with  his 


owa$  sad  finrn  itwurtwleuhts  miiiiiiiiliiui 
a  vass  of  endeneey  which  it  sroiild-  b6.lke. 
height  of  folly  either  lo  gainsay  or  rerist 
This  evidence,  how«v«r^  is  ohieiy  lestwrtei 
to  two  points ;  namely,  that  iieiiher eBgipal. 
nor  actoal  sin  was  indudcd  ia  ifae  natme 
of  Christ ;  but  beyond  these,  (he  force  «f 
his  reasoning  appean  with  conaiderafale 
diminution : 

"  If  he  had  no  sin,  either  or! gfnal  or  menial,  thes 
he  was  not  fallen  and  sinfol,  and  we  draw  fBdei) 
his  life,  and  especially  from  his  death,  a  knowled^ 
of  God  which  we  can  never  exhaast.  If  he  vm 
either  original  or  actaal  sin,  then  indfled  he  wss 
fallen  and  sinful,  and  in  tliis  case  we  can  learn  no 
more  from  his  death,  than  we  can  learn  from  that 
of  any  other  man.**— p.  ISl. 

The  positions  contained  in  the  preoediiig 
passages,  few  will  be  disposed  to  contro- 
vert Yet  it  must  not  be  fotgotteoy  that 
Adam,  when  created,  was  an  entire  stranger 
both  to  original  and  actual  sin.  Yet  even 
this  state  of  primeval  rectitude  did  not 
place  him  beyond  the  possilnlity  of  sinniogs 
On  this  point  we  should  have  been  gbd  if 
Mr.  Dogs'  arguments  had  been  more  ener- 
getic,  and  perspicuously  applicable.  ^Tbe 
momentous  question — *'  Was  it  within  tbe 
reach  of  possibility,  that  Christ  might  have 
yielded  to  the  temptations  with  which  he 
was  assailed,  and  of  thus  defeating  the  pur- 
poses of  redemption;  or  was  it  absolutely- 
impossible  V  is  one  to  which  WQ  >  could. 
have  wished  that  the  author  had  given  a 
specific  reply,  supported  by  the  reasoaiogs 
and  arguments  which  he  is  so  capable  of 
adducing.  Let  this  awfiil  question  be  set 
at  lest,  and  the  disputations  respecting 
''peccability''  and  '^sinful,"  used  in  a 
''passive"  sense,  will  soon  cease  to  be 
sufficiently  important  to  demand  a  volume 
of  neariy  six  hundred  pages. 

That  this  work  contains  a  vast  fond  of 
valuable  matter,  on  subjects  of  vital  im. 
portaixse  to  the  christian  cause,  no  one,  who 
examines  it  with  attention,  can  for  a  mo- 
ment  doubt.  The  arguments  are  power* 
fill,  comprehensive,  and  diversified ;  yet  we 
cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea,  mat  its 
innumerable  excellences  might  have  been 
retained,  although  the  whole  had  been 
oomprened  within  a  much  nanower  oom- 


Review. — Hie  Deliverance  of  SwUur- 
land,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  By  SL  C. 
Deakint.  12mo.  pp,  270.  Smith, 
Elder,  ^  Co,  London.  1831. 

SwiTzaaLAiio,  liberty,  and  William  Tell 
will  never  cease  to  adorn  the  pages  of 
history.  The  events  which  gather  round 
this  hero,  are  of  such  a  nature,,  as  tq  eje^at^* 
his  exploits  fiur  above  the  cf^nmoa  oerur-! 
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leMtBioffiilifiBu.  ''Manjpolhtm ftppearin  tbi»f 
diaiia.  to.  great  advantage;  bi^  as  loay 
DatoniHy  be  expected,  the  deeds  of  th^ 
paariDfeio  deliverer  always  shiDe  Ibrth  with 
thai  greatest  Imtfe. 

AmoDg  the  acts  of  wanton  despotism 
w1iicb..disgrtRed.  the  oppressors  of  the 
SwisB^i  the  tyrant  Oesler  had  ordered  a 
pole  bearing  a  hat  on  its  summit  to  be 
ergeted  as  his  represeutative,  in  the  market- 
place^ to  which  all  who  came  near  it  were 
compelled  to  do  homage.  Tell  comes  to 
the  plaoBy  ignorant  of  the  mandate,  and,  on 
hiring  some  mysterious  expressions  from 
the  townsmen,  inquires  the  meaning,  and 
repeires  the  following  information : 

"  VTby  Uien,l  thus  anriddle  thee  my  riddle  :—> 
Ypn  mighty  pin«-pole  and  itt  mightier  bat 
Att  1^  oar  tendm*  mastMr  ttuok  up  there. 
That  all  his  lovliif  •uhjeot-Blaves  may  kiss, 
Wliene'er  they  pass  that  polCi  their  mother  earth ! 
Dost  understand  me  ?^ 

Tkll  (starting  Jurunuly.) 

"  Now,  by  my  father's  resting-place  I  swear, 
Aftd  by  my  aiotlier's  <iQiet  tomb  I  vow. 
An4  hy  the  sacrad  heaven  that  looks  upon  us. 
And hy  the  stars  that  sanctify  the  night 
WitK-their  celestial  glories,  I  will  hurl 
Tout  hooded  buily  to  the  earth !    1  bend ! 
N9 !  were  ten  thoosand  Oeslers  in  my  path. 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  Aastrians  at  their  hack, 
I'd-tk-attpie  IS  od  earth,  or  perish  r'— p.  \(f7. 

Having  delivered  this  speech,  Tell 
niihes  to  the  pole,  shakes  it  violently, 
aM  hurls  it  to  the  earth.  The  townsmen 
ra!tse  a  shout;  but  the  soldiers  appear, 
seize  Ten,  load  him  with  chains,  and  com- 
imt  him  to  prison.  Information  of  these 
transactions  is  communicated  to  Gesler, 
who  orders  the  captive  hero  to  be  brought 
before  him,  to  hear  the  following  sentence : 

."Hear  now,  audacious  man, thy  puoisbment ! 
Tbon  hast  an  only  bov. — In  three  days  hence. 
It  is  a  general  festival :  take  thou 
IV  cboJc9  of  instant  death,  unshrived  and  sinninf. 
Or  on  thy  fair  child's  head  an  apple  place. 
And  with  thine  arrow,  at  one  hundred  yards, 
Cleave  it  In  twain,  or  die  on  that  festal  day. 
What  sayest  thou  ?** 

TfSLL. 

I*  Tbmi  purple-mantled  tyrant !  I  accept 
The  trial  thou  hast  offered ;— but,  bethink  thee ! 
Should  my  boy  fall,  his  blood  will  rise  to  heaven, 
K'Ue  fntbe  sun  a  crimson  exhalation, 
Slirouding  thee  from  the  dwelling  of  thy  God  I 
Bethink  thee.  Count,  of  the  sin  tbou*lt  commit, 
Or  the  great  carse  of  after-ages  on  thee ; 
J^vau  the  jecords  of  eternity. 
The  name  of  monster  will  be  written  of  thee  : 
And  upon  that  great  day,  when  heaven  itself 
Shall  melt,  and  earth  like  a  scroll  be  shrivelled. 
And  the  green  plains  be  rolled  up  like  leaves 
Bnelosfag  t)ie  vasty  Alps  within  them ; 
And  when  the  sun  shall  tumble  from  his  throQe» 
And  his  benighted  orb  reel  rayless  round. 
And  when  the  stars  shall  crnmble  into  chaos, 
And  for  a  moment  He  himself  appears, 
^^,  the  omnipotent,  to  Judge  the  world! 
Mytmrdered  boy  witt  rise  gainst  thee  in  wfatb, 
Aadthea  wilt  perish. 

^"f^.^onbt,  rood  moraliter,  wert  thou  judge  ! 
fint  think  n6t,  by  hypocrisy,  to  torn 
unr-Ar*  re«)I««««Choote,or  tho«  ditfet! 


■   ■    TSI*!!.,     > 

**  Tyrant,  I  have—l  take  the  trial  <  ,  . 

GsSbltA. 

*'  My  npble  lords,  on  the  third  day  from  thit« 

We  hope  to  show  you  good  divertisemeat. 

Off  with  the  hound  to  prison."  |ul2S. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  third  day,  we  ase. 
introduced  to  the  ijbllowing  scene,  in  -whft^ 
Merta,  the  wife  of  Tell—Tell— Gesler  the 
tyrant — and  Werner  the  son  of  Tell|  susUmi 
their  respective  parts. 

MBaTA*s  PaAYsa:  *     « 

"  0  Thou,  withiu  yon  azure  sky  unseen, 
Who  mad  st  the  round  world  and. its  host  of  stars. 
Who  dost,  as  thy  sun  dries  the  streams,  dry  up 
The  widow's  and  the  orphan's  tears— dost  neal 
M an*8  lamentations  with  thy  Holy  Spirit ; 
Thou  of  all  power  t  who,  on  thy  winged  throne, 
Need'st  not  Uie  light  of  sun  or  crescent  moon. 
Thou  who  dost  look  within  the  sea*s  great  heart. 
Rousing  the  sleeping  storms  I   who  reod'st  tbia. 

globe 
With  earthquake  or  with  fire,  who  only  look'st^ 
And  all  things  rush  upon  thy  sight,  prepared 
Thy  holy  ordinanoee  to  obey ; 
Have  raerey  on  os  ! 

"As  thou  didst  stay 
The  patriareh*8  uplifted  knife,  when  poised        ' 
For  his  son's  bosom,— turn,  O  turn  aside        j . 
The  arrow  of  von  tyrant  from  our  child  ; 
And  with  a  whisper  wing  tt  on  Its  way. 
Unerring  to  the  mark.    Save  h{m>  great  Gedj        ( 
Support  us  through  this  dreadful  triaUUour,  | . 

As  thou  didst  the  associated  three 
Through  the  consuming  flames  uninjured.  ' 

My  boy !  Tell  1  O  be  Ood*s  Spirit  on  ye ! . 
The  triune  and  triumphant  presence  aid  ye  1 
One  kiss,  my  child  ! 
Nerve,  nerve  my  heart,  O  heaven ! 

0  God !  I'll  say  uo  more,  my  heart  will  burst.      ^, 

(  With  sudden  energy.) 
Courage,  my  boy  f  the  Lord  is  thy  protection !     '  '^- 
On  to  the  post  of  honour,  boy !  away !  .  .  t 

Thy  father's  life  is  in  thy  footsteps,  cliild. 
Away  !  O  heaven !  [  can  no  more. 

Tblk. 
"  Count,  tyrant,  art  thou  ready  ? 

GxsLBa. 
Slave,  look  to  thyself.    Inspect  his  arrows  p^int,  ' 
See  it  be  sharp. 

Tkll. 
Infernal  monster !  demon  !  art  tbca  ready  ? 

Gbslbr. 
Measure  one  hundred  paces — take  this  apple« 
And  on  the  boy's  head  place  it ! 

{The  crowd  murmur.) 
Obslbb,  (|Ssrce(r.) 
Insolents,  what  mean  ye  ?  dare  ye  murmur  ? 
By  heaven,  our  trusty  swords  shall  cut  ye  down.    * 
Guards,  let  the  pris'ner  have 
The  sun  full  in  his  face ! 

Tnhh  (to  fFerner.) 
Come  hither,  boy !  they  say  man  cannot  looV 
Death  or  the  sun  In  the  face  P    I  say  he  can. 
Thou  Shalt  look  death,  and  I  will  look  the  sun : 

Wbrnbb. 

1  will  do  both  for  thee,  father.  s,i 

TviiL. 
Thanks,  generous  boy,  my  noble*bearted  child. 
Thou  hast  thy  mother's  smile :  God  hies;*  thee  for  it^ 
Plant  one  knee  on  the  ground,  one  foot  before  ^ee. 
Be  llrm,  and  fear  not.    Let  thy  prayers  aloud 
Asoend  to  heaven— One  kiss. 

(He  embraces  him,  and  segmsfor 
«  momefnt  deeply  €ou9wk4tf.} 
'Tis.ovvr*  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past* 

Gbslbb. 
Guards,  strike  the  prisoner's  fetters. 
Present  your  spears,  and  form  half  rampart 
round  him."  )> 

[Tell  takes  his  place— the  boy  has 
the  apple  laid  on  his  head— Merta 
and  the  three  younger  cbildreA- 
fall  OB  their  koMi ;  thaitJira*'" 
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ber  um*  aroand  tb«ni,  and  bowi 
berliead— a  d«ad  silence  pivyafli 
— theerowd  tlmoltaaeoatly  kneel, 
and  wbHe  Tell  i«  adUoitin^  bli 
arrow,  and  during  tbe  Hight  of  It, 
Werner  ezcUlmt  J 
WsaNBB. 

Nerve  tbon  my  fatber't  arm,0  Lord  I  protect 

Hv  rootber !  shield  ber  witb  thy  almighty  love  ? 

O  Mess  my  sisters,  holy  God ! 

BletSj  blees  my  father  V 

[The  arrow  flies— the  apple  is  split,— 
a  load  shoat  arises  of  '*  He*s  safe, 
he's  safe."  Tell  elasps  bis  son  to 
his  breast,  and  sobs  aloud  ;  then 
falls  on  his  knees,  and  prays  for  a 
few  moments  in  silence.  He  then 
tQrns,and  sees  his  wife  senseless 
on  tbe  ground.  He  rashes  to 
ber,  and,  leaning  over  as  he  half 
supports  ber,  exclaims, 

TSLL. 

Hferta,  oar  cbitd  is  safe— 4fae  apple*s  split : 
The  lightning  of  the  Lord  did  point  my  arrow  ; 
Werner  is  safe.— p'  17S. 

The  preceding  extracts  cannot  &il  to 
place  this  dramatic  poem  in  a  &vourabte 
attitude.  The  concealed  arrow  dropping 
from  beneath  Tell's  mantle,  the  develop- 
ments which  followed  the  discovery,  the 
commitment  of  Tell  to  prison,  his  escape, 
and  the  death  of  Gesner,  are  events  both 
pathetic  and  interesting.  Yet  we  cannot 
forbear  thinking,  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
poem  is  lengthened  out  beyond  what  the 
materials  will  &irly  justify.  Hence,  some 
portions  become  tedious,  and  we  pass 
nrom  page  to  page  with  scarcely  any 
occurrence  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
scenes. 


Review. — A  Vindication  of  the  South 
Sea  Missions  from  the  Misrepresenta^ 
tions  of  Otto  Von  Kotzehuey  Captain  in 
the  Russian  Navy,  with  an  Appendix. 
By  William  Ellis,  Qvo.  pp,  164.  West- 
ley,    London,    1831. 

Otto  Vov  Kotzebue  may  be  a  good  sea- 
man, and  a  veiy  able  navigator;  but  if  he 
has  not  been  more  successful  on  the  watery 
element  than  in  his  descriptions  and  his- 
torical observations  respecting  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  their  inhabitants,  it  would  have 
been  creditable  for  his  reputation  if  he  had 
slept  among  the  bears  or  the  arctic  circle^ 
or  bad  never  attempted  publicity  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  native  land. 

As  an  adventurous  voyager,  transiently 
touching  at  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  his  informa- 
tioQ  could  be  very  extensive ;  but  common 
prudence  might  have  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  silence  on  subjects  which  he 
could  not  accurately  examine,  nor,  per- 
haps, fully  comprehend.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  his  reputation  as  an  author, 
he  has  neglected  that  salutary  caution,  and 
committed  himself,  not  only  on  topics  im- 


nediflleh^  cooMcted  with  Ihe      ^ 

but  also  on  many  cHhetBp  an  whidi  comet 
iDforawtioQ  might  have  (leeii  easily  ob- 
tained. This  is  the  more  inexcusable  wfaea 
his  errors  refer  to  the  harbouis,  shores,  and 
boys  which  he  describes;  and  also  the 
mote  dangerous,  since  the  miscepresenta- 
tion  may  deceive  others,  and  be  attended 
with  Altai  ooDsequenoes. 

Von  Kotzebue's  work  having  been  tram- 
lated  into  English,  some  of  our  leading 
journals  readily  availed  themselves  of  his 
unfriendly  remarks  on  the  laboars  of  tbe 
missionaries ;  and,  without  questioning  the 
truth  of  his  statements,  exulted  in  tbe  dis< 
covery,  that  the  natives  had  rafther  been 
injured  than  benefited  by  the  introductioD 
of  Christianity  among  them.  This  book, 
and  these  exultations,  Wing  into  the  bands 
of  Mr.  William  Ellis,  who  bad  been  a  re- 
sident in  these  islands  nearly  ten  yeaa, 
were  examined  by  him  with  much  surprise ; 
and  the  result  is,  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Vindication'^  now  before  us. 

In  this  work,  he  follows  Mr.  Kotzebue 
through  his  numerous  allegations,  and  ad- 
duces an  overwhelming  mQltiplicity  of  in- 
stances to  prove  that,  as  an  author,  he  is 
unworthy  of  credit,  and  that  those  who 
have  praised  his  production,  have  done  so 
at  the  expense  either  of  their  integrity  or 
their  understanding.  A  few  references  will 
fully  illustrate  these  assertions. 

In  Von  Kotzebue's  map  of  Matavai  vil- 
lage and  bay.  Port  Papeite  and  Motunta 
are  placed  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Venus, 
when,  in  fact,  both  these  places  are  situated 
seven  miles  to  the  south-west  f 

The  tides  in  this  part  of  the  Paeific  in- 
variably present  a  remarkable  pheiK)menon. 
At  noon  and  midnight  it  is  always  high- 
water;  and  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  at 
six  in  the  evening,  the  tides  are  at  their 
lowest  ebb.  With  a  circumstance  se  very 
peculiar,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose 
that  every  circumnavigator  would  be  inti- 
mately acquainted;  yet,  on  this  curious 
fact.  Von  Kotzebue  observes  as  follows — 

"  Every  noon»  the  whole  year  rottnd.  at  die  mo- 
ment the  sun  toncfaes  the  meridian,  the  water  is 
highest,  and  ftlls  with  the  aiaking  stiu  tilt  laMiright.'' 

From  this  assertion  it  would  appear^  that 
these  islands  have  only  one  tide  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  all  who  have  visited  them 
know  is  not  the  case.  On  this  feet,  Mr. 
Ellis  makes  the  following  observations — 

*'  Kotxehae  mast  have  paid  little  attentloo  to  tie 
tides,  for,  instead  of  continainff  flrom  dooo  to  '/«0 
with  Uie  sinUnc  snn  till  midnight/  after  aix  o'claok 
in  the  evening  they  rise,  and  continue  riaiiiK  till 
midnight;  rso  that,  instead  of  being  A«>WatBooo 
and  haest  at  midnight,  *  the  whole  year  roaad/  tba 
tide  is  highest  at  both  these  times,  and  lowest  about 
aanrise  and  eunaet  every  dear.   So  aoifiMMraad  mU- 
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Md  the  honn  fttim  midnlslit  to  the  sppmnme*  of  Um  Oept  aOCl  ezailHMe  ;  WMl  both  pnVSue  IDCll* 

S??SUS;HTgi£e5:^r'  ^^  "^  '""'**•  vW"*"**  «nd  *««  who  fill  public  slatioDs, 

Von  Kotzebue  asserts-  "".^y  ?°^  "» "^  P«8»  «""<*  **«"  "*  """^^ 

of  imitation. 

u^n^^arin^iS^'SifiSrSTopi^^^^  So  far  as  the  biographical  sketch  has 

nod«ttaqUTewOTmnorjMw«ptj^eT«atheicorpioo,of  been  given  bv  Mr.  Morgan,  from  his  own 

which  a  small  sort  18  to  be  met  with,  loses  its  poison.  °         ^,^      ,  ^     °   i*   i_«      j>  -      i    • 

_,.___„.-       -     _  „     .  resources,  the  chaiacter  of  his  fnend  is 

On  this,  Mr.  Ellis  has  the  foUowing  re-  placed  in  an  equally  amiable  light.    To- 

™^*'*  wards  his  latter  days,  Mr.  Charles  seemed 

"CeotipedeaareiM««andiimm«ou».8ndU»eirWt«  prepared  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  be 

often  oecasions  swelling  and  paiu.    How  Kotsebue  *.    ■  .         »         ,  ,^11.  ^      ^1.9 

eonid  remain  in  Tahiti  from  the  14th  to  the  e4th  of  ripening   for   glory.     Tne   aoOOUnt    of   hlS 

tt"^Ud^s^r.qXiir'Sd*:nS^^^^  death  is  pleasing  and  highly  satisfactory, 

erenr  place,  it  ia  not  easy  to  imagine.   Few  visitora  He  appears  to  have  met  the  last  enemy  with 

remain  a  day  on  shore  without  the  greatest  annoyance  ,^\^lL,^    „^  j    ^u-:„*i»«   t^^u.^Ji^     «1j    *^ 

from  both.   So  nnmerona  are  the  ants,  that  the  reei.  calmness    and    Christian   fortitude,    and    tO 

iritcr."-«.&  The  hves  of  sach  men  are    deservedly 

On  the  manners,  customs,  and  general  recorded,  for  it  is  to  these  that  we  are 

character  of  the  inhabitants.  Von  Kotzebue  indebted  for  nearly  all  that  is  experimen- 

is  equally  unfortunate ;  and  the  numerous  telly  and  practically  valuable  in  christian 

instances  in  which  he  has  been  detected,  biography, 
throw  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion    over  ^ 

ofter  portkHM  of  his  work,  to  which  it  is  ^.^^.^w—No  Fiction.a  Narrathefomd. 
pos«He  tas  s«ate™f»  "ay  be  «>n«ct  »  ed  on  recent  and  intercting  Facti  % 
B^however,  m  fte  m^ioMiy  department        ^,^^  jj   ^  «       ^    ^ 

and  here  Mr.  Ellis  enjoys  an  unmolested  ' 

triumph.    But  we  cannot  follow  him  in  his  For  a  considerable  time  this  work  appeari- 

victorious  march.    This,  to  every  reader  ^  without  its  author's  name,  and  obtained 

who  wishes  success  to  the  missionary  cause,  a  very  extensive  circulation.    To  this,  the 

will  appear  in  every  page,  on  a  perusal  of  interesting  occurrences  detailed  in  the  nar* 

the  Vindication.    We  must  conclude,  by  rative,  and  its  title  of  "  No  Fiction,"  most 

observing,  that  a  more  complete  refutation  essentially    contributed.      At    length   Ae 

of  glaring  error,  deviations  from  truth,  and  Lefevre  of  the  tale,  provoked  at  the  un- 

of  misrepresented  facts,  has  not  been  pre-  warrantable  liberties  taken  with  his  charac* 

sented  to  the  public  fot  many  years.  ter  and  conduct,  on  finding  himself  an 

■  object  of  notoriety  within  a  large  circle  of 

his  own  and  of  the  author's  acquaintance^ 

Review.— -4  brief  Memoir  of  the  Ltfe  and  broke  from  his  cerement,  avowed  his  name 

Ixibours  oLthe  Rev.   Thomas  Charles^  to  be  Francis  Bamett,  published  a  memoir 

A.B,     Byjjthe  Hew.  Edward  Morgan^  of  his  life,  drew  the  veil  from  "  No  Fio- 

M.4.    12JW0.  pp.  450.    iSee%,    Lonr  tion,"  and  exposed  the  nakedness  of  the 

don.    1831.  land.      No  Fiction  having  thus  been  di»* 

This  is  nota  tife  of  adventure,  of  exploit,  covered  to  be  ^  more  fictitious  than  ili 

of  incident;  of  hazard  and  escape^  but  the  author  had  taught  the  public  to  believe, 

personal  history  of  a  pious  minister  of  the  soon  lost  a    considerable  portion  of  the 

gospel,  active  and  zealous  in  his  Master's  reputation  it  had  gained,  and  foil  atonoft 

cause,  and  remarkably  usefol  in  his  day  and  full  fifty  per  cent  in  the  estimation  of  all 

generation^  to  multitudes  who  were  favoured  who  had  been  captivated  with  <*  No  Fictioir^ 

wifli  his  ministry.    A  considerable  portion  a  narrative  founded  on  recent  and  interesting 

of  this  volume  is  composed  of  extracts  from  facts.'' 

Mr.  Chaiies's  diary,  in  which  he  delineates,        Independently,  however,  of  the  question^ 

with  much  plainness   and  Simplicity,  the  whether  fact  or  fiction  be  the  predbmi<> 

commencement  and  progress  of  his  serious  nant  feature  in  this  work,  all  must  aH6# 

impressions,  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  that  it  ponesses  more  than  an  ordinary  shave 

8onl,  and  hid  call  tx>  the  ministerial  work.  of  merit,  and  displays  the  author's  talents 

No  one  who  penkses  these  extracts^  can,  to  great  advantage.     In  each  department 

for  a  moment,  doubt  the  siiieerity  of  Mr,  the  character  is  well  sustained ;  the  digres* 

Charles.  Fidelity  appeals  ia^^veiy  sentence  (  sions  are  diversified  and  appropriate,  and^ 

3nd  all  his  letters  bear  testimony  to  Ui6  throughout  the  whole,  the  interest  that  wels 

coQsiateocy  of  his  diareoter*    The  whole  first  excited,  is  kept  alive,  and  rendered 

vQlome  is  a  bedy  of  christian  exfiterieiice  powerfidly  attractive. 
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vriiiidto  actual 
life  for  the  onginals,  of  niiich  vm  here  be- 

•'hoM<hB'philare9«  Btanoe^innumynipects, 
fkm  ^hitaetira  aie  ideal,  orexittiBgonty  in 

*  *e  land  -of  Utopia^    Doagfts^  oontrasied 

''witti  LcARrre,  shines  with  moie  than  eom* 
MOBloMie;  while  Lefevre is. eompiriled to 
^mm  aw  aMifioiai  gaxb^  that  his  rival  fiiend 

^naf  appear  in  inom  exquiaite  trim.  Aa  a 
••MigiDiis  iiovely  this  omnot  flul  to  conmaand 
ifae  inpmbatioii  of  all  who  ^ue  such  com- 
pOMons;  and,  if  it  had  never  aspired  to 
any  mora  escalted  title,  it  would  have  secnr. 
od  a  veputalton  which,  being  lost  tiiroof^^ 
dteiectian,  and  although  it  tut  reached  the 
eighth- edition,  it  will  never  be  able  to 
Ntiover* 


Review. — Portraits  of  the  Dead,  and 
other  Poems.  By  H,  C.  Deakint.  \2mo. 
pp.  328.  Smith,  Elder,  Sf  Co.  London. 
1^91. 

T«E  Portraits  of  the  Dead,  whi«^  are  twelve 
in  number,  occupy  about  two  hundred 
pages :  the  miscellaneous  poems  are  eigh- 
teen, and  fill  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
tolbme.  Of  the  fermer,  some  are  peisonal, 
told  6then  are  only  troe  to  character;  but 
the  latter  are  more  diversified,  though  they 
aif'  partake  of  pensiveness  and  solemnity. 
AH,  however,  derive  some  portion  of  their 
ifoea  from  the  colouring  of  the  poet,  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  he  has  in  any  case  com- 
mitted an  unpardonable  outrage  on  nature. 
Hie  IbUowing  passage  from  Bertram 
Morrison,  the  nmtineer,  led  to  execution, 
may  be  considered  as  a  fair  sample  of  these 
compositions: 

^Vow  pftQM  Uiev  in  Ui«ir  march,  and  alowTy  form 
M  ipttM  tkNe-aldad,  and  tha  cofia  raata 
UwMk  tlta  tai^  and  on  that  coffin  knaals 

STha  mjittaaerl   How  sobbM  each  gaaer'a  heart ; 
Tat  •»  WM  atfll.  a  cpaaehtow  aidtrr  silenca, 
och  as  precadaa  the  •ommer't  livid  ttorms 
BfatoHa  thadefof*  down  r  it  waa  the  huafa, 
X.k0  «"^haah.of  dM<di ;  /o«  might  hara  heard 
;Toar  aai«hboQr'a  baating  heart,  and  alao  mark'd 
P§  tnlik  pvliatloM  on  &  varrfaic  bioir. 


ttf 


varv 
I.  all 


todiijak 

jrwaa  a  moment  of  all  are  _    ._ 

jji  IfMthin  the  orbed  aivht  alone 

^  aaMa»  aU  feeUaflr.  aad  all  lift,  weia  find. 

™  "•*  »ere  firoaen  matter  pedeatall'd  there, 

IM  mialt  urn  down  vpon  the  eoffla*a  lid ; 

And,  elaaping  hia  pale  hands,  raised  hi«h  to  haaven. 

For  Ouifitt  time  fita  broir.  hia  bloodleaa  Hpa 

Atlwad  liha^  while  lawraaof  the  aab.  whaa Ihay 

Are  mored  hy  the  breeae ;  a  little  while 

Hamfcad  hia'  l«w  yrsyan  riMTe,  and  than, 

aipntog  Ua  brow  upon  his  panting  breait,  t 

mmtma  hfs  eyes  for  erer  on  the  world, 

And  pototeg  wkwa  Us  spirit  would  be  feaa, 

The  signal  gare,  and  died ! 

Oh  what  a  shriek  ^ 

ifiBt  the  hlM  w4Ua.  when  the  araaUag  tahaa 
Showered  t& deaUiahoU !    Oh !  what  a  shriek  aroae 
— ^  Mpa  ttaft  laad  baan  aaalad  np  nil  then, 
aa  aoddanly;  and  there  he  lar* 
the  cload  or  enrling  amoke, 
0|ba  maaa  iti  orfaaaon  doat. 
J*^  '^f!*  P«jM«»d  to  waA  his  shattered  brow. 
Ami  apaaad  tba  whila  sfatowd  o'er'his  wfaitar  Hmha  f 


No  one  can  doubt  ^S$X  fine' 
diosen  for  these  lines  ii  essentiafiy 
but  it  most  also  be  admitted,  that  flh  t)!n- 
kins  has  wdl  known  how  te^'ni^(e-tf%e 
vehicle  <>f  tniich  >jrt)ufifte  H6;siieii{,<Mmg. 
The  death  of  the  culprit^  me  ahii^'t»f  an 
undescribed  friend;  the  silence' 'ilrifi^  in- 
stanfly  ensues,  and'  fheexcUontttSdn  dr^lify 
800,''finm  an  <'6ld  gyay4iidrecF'ilelh,^iiie 
finely  conceived,  and  admimbly  ^kpressed, 
in  the  eloquence  of  brevity.  This  ^filahie 
will  be  found  well  worthy  the  {ftlikihti6h  of 
ail  who  tove  to  inlnde  the '  tdaio&j^iek  of 
Pamamia.  ^    ^  '' 


■•  Miniur 


Aevibw.-— DNnia»:.W''  tka'-^.ChnA^jBf 
Bngiand.  The.  WimlmiqfVr.  Amc 
Barrow.  Fid.  VIJL  %oot.^jipdJSfi6. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  &  Emgke$i'Mi&iVa^, 
Londom^  1631. 


.-«•**  .1 


Tnrs  is  a  continuation  dt'sfftetelyf^ttm&Sy 
bearing  the  same  common  titTe^  'whicA  we 
have  already  reviewed.  The  isaoaie  dP  Br. 
Barrow  is  too  weS  known  among  ^0^  of  Qbi 
English  divines,  to  require  any  T^omm&- 
dation.  Fame  accompanied  him' hi "B§, 
and,  since  his  decease,' time- tes^iidt' 'It- 
tempted  to  tami*  its  ktetoft.  *    *    '*'  ^^'■ 

Tne  republication  of  the  discouist^i^reh 
'fill  these  vohunes,  is  a  tnbtrte"^-^f^pect 
due  to  the  memory  of  d^efa^  aotiiokC  *^Tt)^ 
carry  us  back  to  day^  wfien,''thQl^i36r 
divines  of  the  establisAi^  febisCT^'^tltefe 
vrere  giants  in  the  earth ;  and  the  te^|^- 
ance  of  that  piety,  leatning^  waA'  aiMai&B 
wid)  which  they  abound,  maV  ^e^'li^'ib- 
mulate  by  example  tfke '  ^cadft^fi^'of 
modem  times.  .   ^    "T  '"'\T''' 

Dr.  Banpow  was  an  IHwidif '  IbNBePtlge 
in  which  he  lived,  and  Mr.  WpVfta^fVak^ 
fisrred  a  vahiable  portion  of  h!§'%fa^ldi&e 
present,  by  bringing  Ws  WcJiks^su^  b^fiire 
the  public  in  diis  new  editk)h.    •    '^  '"'^ 


t   Ti; 


-^PhUotophy.    Vol.  Jit    ladm^  m- 


427. 


<*^» 


Thb  name  of  Lodceia  apisspdrt  fori^MAk 
to  any  valuable  libiwy  tiwouglmit  4he 
worid;  and,  ara  natiif«liQdii8eqn<nc<$'tts 
^  Essay  on  the  Human  UndmataiiJIHf/' 
from  which  that  name  deiive^'  Its^tepah- 
tion,  can  never  need  either  developMiftor 
feeommaniMQn.*  'nfiS'Wioflr|*'^'«OcoD. 
dented ^brm,  Ifr.^Vdpf  now-pMifeiario 
the  pabttcata  low  prfee;  fln^^ttda^'Ae 
age  has^gnHudydagSMKitfidfitcMMtM^o 
coinmand an  eitensiva-^iiiPiriMiiih  <'<"<' 


M  /        -    »,  S 


Ml 


iion  of  Sermontf  from  eminent  Dtotnes 

i^$k€,Cktmfh  if  En^^imA.    %  Me 
.  Jttfo.   T«  P.  DMin.    131110*    J9I.  348. 

Fat  IV.  Itmeimaa^  Xmdoti^  183U 
This  voluoie  ,0wtuQ9  iome  v^  exod* 
leQt  discowMft  on-  many  important  topics 
imnediatoly  qonneoted  with  chrutian  fiuth, 
and  with,  chiistian  pmctice.  They  .are  « 
^iflAy  selacted  fiom  the  woilcs  of  authois 
stiH  fimg^  or  &om  those  of  others,  who, 
not  many  yaais  sineei  appeand  on  the 
tbeaMs  oS,  probatioiw 

Xq  .  these  diseooiaaB  we  6nd  a  splendid 
display  of  talent^  api^ied  to  the  inrestiga- 
tioa  of  some  very  ahstrose  sulj^ects,  in  a 
manner  decidedly  ^perior  to  diat  of  the 
generality  of  writers  who  have  endeavoured 
to  eonlspablio  attentioa  by  their  composi. 
liHia*  The^fintsarmon,  on  ''False  Philo. 
siiphy>«>DBidered^'*  by  Bishop  Hnntingford, 
is  »'  masteily  pBodnalion.  With  pradent 
boldness,  the  author  enters  deeply  into  the 
philosophy  of  ethics^  and,  with  an  expan- 
sion of  intellect  that  does  him  honour,  per- 
mits no  trammels  to  impede  bis  inquiries, 
and  no  preconceived  systems  to  prevent 
his  discriminations.  These  sometimes 
descend  to  minute  particulars,  but,  in  their 
final  arrangements,  tend  to  distinguish,  by 
indelible  marks,,  the  &lse  philosophy  from 
thetmie^ 

The  two  last  discourses,  by  Archbishop 
Lamencie^  on  the  doctrine  of  Predestination, 
di8|da^  much  acuteness,  and  muph  polemi- 
cal ability^  without  being  avowedly  cOntro- 
vecsial,  or  tipged  with  any  of  that  acrimony 
which  distinguishes  the  fiery  zealots  of 
parhr,  and  is  the  principal  weapon  in  the 
nanos  of  many  sectarian  champions.  To 
the  Calvinistic  devotee,  these  discourses 
will  pot  exhibit  loany  charms.  ''  As  giaAed 
lilpoii  the  aitides  of  the  Church  of  Errand, 
the  Archbishop  has  triumphantly  shewn  that 
te  doctrine  of  Calvin  has  no  exclusive  or 
firm  hold ;  so,  in  his  examination  of  the 
civil  history  of  its  rise  and  progress,  together 
with  the  texts  of  scripture  which  are  sop> 
po«0d  to  warrant  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
ils  aftetlofs,  he  has  evinced  equal  temper  of 
iuvesligatlon,  and  felicity  of  reasoning/' 
a«di«ie^  observatkms  of  Mr.  Dibdin, 
m  a  pntfhioiy  nefeer  to  teae  two  sermons, 
and  whoever  pemes  them  with  attention, 
aad  caba  impaitiaiity,  will  be  ftrlly  con- 
nnoed  that  he  has  not   over-mled  their 


The  intfRMdiate  discoaises  have  their 
imdleBccty  bat  the  subjects  of  wfaidi  they 
Ipeal^tie  msMe  withia  the  ooiamon  range  of 
PiHai^miiiiil,  and  theiefoie  requtie  no  par- 
ticukur  ojbsinrjitkins.. . 
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DJk  Vok.£LmtiUL,ffi  4«h«-4i6. 

Vufyf»  Lmmbm, 
TaasB  «ohime»  are  a  eantinaaiiaa  of 
«<Divinaiof  theChttichefBngNMidy  with  a 
life  of  each  anthor,  and  a  summaxy  of  eash 
discourse,  notes  &e.  By  the  Ber.  T.S. 
Hughes»,  B.D."  SeFeial  of  tha  pKeoediag 
portions  of  this  series,  having  already  pasasd 
undo'  our  notice,  but  little  eeeaaon  now 
lemams  for  us  to  give  any  additional  oha-' 
meter  to  the  woric  Its  ftime  is  honoursMy 
established;  and  the  celebrated  autitors, 
whose  names  form  an  illustrious  association, 
will  fiimish  it  with  a  passport  to  every  well- 
selected  library.  Jeremy  Taylor  is  a  writer 
of  no  common  renown ;  and  whoever  reads 
his  discourses,  contained  in  these  vokimes, 
will  be  convinced  that  he  has  not  bees 
praised  without  deserving  it. 

Review.— -TA^  Hutory  and  Topography 
of  the  United  States  of  North  Amsrica, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  presfigU 
time.  By  John  Howard  Hintony  A.M. 
Parts  XVL  to  XX.  Simpldn.  Lotir 
don.    1831. 

The  former  portions  of  this  elegant  woik, 
we  have  several  times  taken  occasion  -to 
notice.  Its  engravings  are  of  a  superior 
order,  and  in  every  department  the  work  is 
admirably  executed.  The  twenty  parts 
now  before  the  public,  cointaining  the  his- 
tory  of  the  United  States,  will  compUte 
the  first  volume.  The  succeeding  portions 
will  embrace  the  topographyi  £c.  of  this 
rising  and  mighty  empire.  ^ 

In  the  historical  volume  now  completed, 
we  have  found  a  large  portion  of  valuable 
matter.  The  leading  facts^  indeed^  haye 
been  long  before  the  world  in  various  psfb^ 
lications,  but  in  Ais  work  the  analysis  is 
clear  and  unembarrassed^  and  interspersed 
with  many  remarkable  incidents,  in  which 
the  reader  will  find  himself  deepljr  inte- 
rested. The  details  appear  to  be  ^pven 
with  commendable  impartiality.  National 
prejudices  and  political  attachments,  have 
not  been  permitted  to  distort  &cts,  nor  to 
give  an  artificial  colouring  to  truth. 

So  far  as  this  work  has  pioeeeded^  its 
claims  to  patronage  are  hidisputable,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  author  and  publisher 
is  too  deeply  at  stake,  to  senctioa  any  ap- 
prehensions of  a  fiiture  deterioration.  From 
the  changes  and  discoveries  which  fte  coi>- 
tinually  taking  place,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  commercial  and  enterprising 
people,  the  topographical  department  nwiy 
be  expected  to  abound  withorigiHal  matter. 
The  ^cUitSes  for  expediting  commeice 
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4asi  BfRisr  ft«aY£it  of -aooks. 

cootifaa^d  attiMlott  of  tiiide,  and  tKe  im^  deeply  ioterasfed.    It  it  ftn  «iteellMI  fifH^ 

provQinenlB  eomttntly  nmkmg  in  aits  and  book. 

aeiencet)  will  also  feroiah  fertile  soarces  of  7.  il  &nium  pread^ed  in  Yorh-tfreei^ 

momaaioai  and  these,  the  author  well'  Manehttter,  March  13M,  1831,  m  the 

knowB  how  to  tnni  lo  his  own  adrantage.  Death  of  the  Rat,  Robert  Hail^  A.  Af  .,  by 

_  John  Birty  (Westley,  London,  1831,)  cod^ 

•  tains,  in  addition  to  die  pathetic  topics  uta- 

BRIEF  S0EVET  OF  BOOKS.  ^'^y  introduced  on  such  occasions,  a  tr%ote 

of  respect  to  the  memoty  of  the  deceaseds 

1.  Anti-davery  Reporter,  Nog,  80,  87,  It  is  an  excellent  discooise;  bat  «o  many 
are  as  nsual  filled  with  details  of  injustice  sermons  have  been  publisind  dn  thm  me- 
and  inhamanity  towards  the  slaves,  that  kmcholy  event,  that  we  feel  some  deMieacy 
cnnoot  be  penised  without  horror.  The  in  adverting  to  itsdistingiBsliingpecaKarit«9$w> 
fiidB  recorded  are  a  disgrace  to  human  na»  8.  Mockm  Infiddity  eonsidered  mlh: 
tore*  If  fetae,  they  may  be  easily  detected  rewpect  to  it$  Influence  on  Sodeiy,  h^  the- 
and  eaoDOKd ;  if  Uroe,  they  ciy  aloud  for  the  late  Rev,  Robert  Haily  A.  Jf .,  (Sloekleyr 
tot^  aooiitioo  of  this  abominable  system.  London,)  is  one  of  the  most  mastetfy  pi»- 
This  little  periodical  must  be  a  piercing  ductions  of  this  justly  celebrated  mlm.  It 
thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  abettors  of  slavery,  has  been  long  beibre  ttie  puldiG,  tiut -^tiie- 

2.  Scripture  Chronology  made  easy  and  interest  it  has  excited  still  remains'  imdittii* 
eaiertainuig,  4^.,  by  T.  Keytoorih,  (Holds-  nished.  It  is  now  incorporaled  in  the' first 
worth,  London,)  is  an  amusing  contrivance  volume  of  Mr.  Hall's  worlcs,  just  puUfehed; 
to  asast  the  memory  of  children  in  recol-  but  those  who  wish  to  have  it  in  a  dletaehed 
lecting^  bifitorieal  events  in  this  department  form  at  the  low  price  of  m<penoei^''have 
We  ttamkJtcalcolilled  to  be  very  serviceable,  heie  an  opportunity.    It  is  jiecompaaied- 

•  Si.  A  Key  to  Reading,  Sfc  ifc,  by  John  with  a  memoir  of  the  author^  lifew 

Sadtkf  <Simpkin,  London,)  is  founded  on  9.    Webn  andAmekOy  with  oHUirFoei/Hy' 

sterlii^  ptincfples,  and  makes  its  appeal  to  by  James  Taylor,  of  Rqytan,  (Huni^  1j69h 

common  sense.   The  author  intends  to  teach  don,)  form  a  smaU  vidume,  wbtl^  tMUne^ 

th»  rudiments   of   Grammar  without  the  before  us  under  very  peculiar  cii«uuifttttic«9. 

drad^^ery  of  tasks;  and  this,  we  know  fit>m  The  author  is  a  cotton-weaver,  and  9titit 

eKperisnae,  may  be  fully  accomplished.  The  age  of  twenty-four  did  net  know  Hlfr  leittr^' 

methods  which  he  here  recommends  by  In  the  year  1827  we  reviewed  his '^MlBoel^ 

^omiipley  if  adopted  and  followed,  wiU  laneous  Poems,^  and  fonnd  in  them  m^ 

speediiy  lead  his  pupils  to  obtain  this  de-  emanations  of  genius,  which  to  hai^  sitioS' 

tiiktale'ebd.  cultivated  with  success.    Of  theartiols^^ioM^ 

'4.  iHalifax,  a  Poetical  Sketch,  and  the  before  us,  simplicity  and  plaifiness  ane'lhei 

Battle  of  Hastings,  by  Thomas  Crossley,  distinguishing  characteristics,  though  sdme- 

(Nicholson,  Halifax,  1831,)  is  a  neat  little  times  his  mnse  mounts  on  a  more  elevated^ 

effort' of  ^e  muse,  to  give  in  detail  the  wing.   *<  Sir  Roland  and  his  ServaBt>imai<t/' 

names  of  individuals,  and  the  historical  <'Tlie  closing  Year,"  and  ^^OnWoQ^'^ 

events  which  dbtinguiA  this  place  and  it^  contain  many  excellent  line^    We  ^t^itie' 

vricinity.     Mr.  Crossley  is    already  well  to  find  that  the  audior  has  been  so  ^ibendly 

known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parnassus,  patronized  by  his  neighbours.           > 

and  this  little  production  is  not  unworthy  of  10.    **  Remember    Me,**  a   ^bltefer  ^ 

his<name.  Christian  Affection,  consisting  of  ett^Mf 

.■  5«  Calmet*$   Dictionary  of  the  Hofy  original  pieces,  in  prose  and  oerte^'{^UA^ 

Bible^  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles   Taylor,  kin,  London,)  is  a  neat  little  voliofi^  ttri^ 

with  the  Fragments  inciudeti,  in  eight ptaris,  dered  peculiarly  atthtctive  by  iis^^btitwud 

Fart  L  (Holdswortb,  London,)  will  place  decorations,  and  highly  respectable  Wits 

this  valuable  work  within  the  reach  of  raul*  valuable  contents.    It  has  no  engsraagi; 

titodes  of  Deaden  who  could  have  no  access  but  in  every  other  respect  it  may  to  valaM 

to  the  folio  or  quarto  vohimes.    It  is  a  work  among  the  annuals  which  bloom' in-' Ikb 

olimrinsie  excellence,  on  which  all  com',  depth  of  winter.   Decidedly  reti^its^v^itlfu 

mendatiod  is  useless.  out  being  ascetic,  its  chancier  vefufieatotiMr 

6.  A  Catechism  far  Children,  Sfc^  by  equivocal;  while  the  ori^MKty^dfbltit* 

the  Rev.  Rowland  ^Jiiti,X]^sige,  London,)  articles  will  give  it  a  feature  of  ceuttteMaw 

having  je^ched  ft  third  edition,  is  too  well  which  many  othen  want.    Tbei|nose'ifla» 

known  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion.     It  in  quantity  than  the  poetry,  -IMi  iftieachi 

eoMatns  a  vast  number  of  questions  uid  department  the  compesfitonsai^  rem^dibliQ^ 

atiswers  on  tho^' important  scripture  topics,  1 1 .  Hymns  for  GhUdren^  by^  the  Jfev. 

in  the  knowtedge  of  which  evoy  reader  is  W.  Pletchet,  f^C^Mt6riaig^'(iia^efl^\Ei»- 


d0p^)  WW  VBllier  iijiired  than  beoefit^d  bjr  l^ort  J.,  (StepliCHB9»  Cityr  Awd^  IoDdoD$>) 

the  preface  which  precedes  them.    Theau*  wiU  place,  at  one.  sUUiiigeadi  pB^</« 

thoc'a  laikgotge  in  thehymiw  i»  adapted  to  valuable  wotk  w  the  haada  of  aniltitiidfiv 

the  coniprefaeiisioii  of  the  infimt  miod.  His  to  whom  the  price,  in  ibnn«f  yeaiSf.  nadbmd- 

sentiiiiienis  are  ateding,  and  the  versiheatioa  it   inaoceasible. '     In   £ivofir  of .  JUrfhn^ 

isiwnple  and  flowing.  Ancient  History,  all   further  observations 

12^  TAe  JPoflu/y  Memorwlt  or  a  Jo-  would  be  superflaoot. 

tkfir^n  arUmtt  to  the  Memory  of  Three  17.  The  Church  £$tabU$hmen$  founded 

Ckiddffem^  with  JRemark$  und  AdtMuUions,  in  Error,  by  a  Laymaiiy  (Wilson,  London,) 

hj^  Stephen  Moreliy  of  Baddowy  Essex,  supports  opinion '  by  aigument ;  ^bnt  every 

(Westky,  London,)  is  an  exquisite .  little  seader  will  not  be  a  pioedytk    On  thff 

voluma  of  ttUgioos  biography.    The  loss  i^  nature  of  church  establisnmenta  many  things 

tfanee  cbttdeen^  at  a  time  when  the  mental  may  be  advanced  on  each  sid<^  and  eveqr 

pomprsh^gin  to  expand,  is  a  severe  trial  to  advocate  will  have  his  friends.    We  heaef 

pewnital  affetition;    but  their  triumphant  no  doubt  that  our  national  chuick  BequBBV 

depfuture  from  life,  in  the  full  assurance  of  reformation,  but  we  are  equally  peisnaded: 

£uth^  bbinta  the  sting  of  sonow,  by  destroy-*  that  its  aboUlioiB^  which  '^a  Layman*^  seems 

iog  that. of  ileatb.  ,  Jt  contain^  in  three  to  recommend,  would  be  a  national  eviL  . . 

inslaiioeB,  the  mostonequivooal  testimonies  18.  The  Three  Sisters,  or  Memoin  jtf 

to  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  divine  grace.  Miuy,  Jane,   and  EUstOt  Seekers^  ^by 

]3«  JhrWi  ZetUrs  to  Students,  in  Col*  their  Father,  (Mason^  LondMs)  we.aie 

k^e$  emd  Seminmes  of  IdBoming,  by  the  glad  to  find  in  a  new  and  enlarged  editiraxr 

lUm*    Baxter  Diddnsen.   A.  M^  New  It  is  a  neat  little  vcrfume  of  cbristJaB-bioH 

JBr;ai^4(Westley,  London,)  we  are  informed,  grephy,   which  evinoes    the .  influfeooe:  of 

in  a  nole  on  the  back  of  the  title  page,  genuine  religion  on  the  homan  hmuki  JSb 

entitled  the  author  to  the  sum  of  &Ry  dol-  young  persons  it  can  haolly  feul  lo  be  seiy 

lai«^  aivaided   to  him  for  their  snperior  instructive,  and  charily  .would  be:  uaefiiUf 

eweUoMew    These  letteis  chiefly  rebte  to  em|>loyed,  in  giving  it  gcatnitoudji  an.icaB^ 

tbe/ttuthentieity  of  the  sacred  writings,  to  tensive  circulation.                               •. .  ^ 

thedfw^  of  scepticknn,  and  the  advantages  •   19.  ii  JBtnfs.£ye    View  <f  EoreigM 

oi  aavilig  faith.-   They  are  written  with  Parts,  and  a  Lo(Jeai  Bome^  .by  Haanp 

muiab  simpltoii^  of  IsoDguage,    but   great  Hawk's  Eye,  (Wilson,  ]iindoi^)>aimsiaft 

stiianglh  oraigaraent,  fovvoded  on  a  com.  satire  and  humour :  but  the  foraaer  jipiiLacit 


piebensive survey  of  the  momentous  topics    inflict  any  mortal  wounds;  and  nul' 
bfoi^lfat  under  discussion.     These  letteis    by  the  latter,  wiU,  perhaps,  ever  die  thiougli 


will  4aiply  repay  the  reader  for  an  attentive  laughing.    The  author,  however,  has  m 

pemsalof  theoi.  lines  a  shrewd  kind  of  poetical  quafetness, 

14r  The  Harmomeen,  a  Monthly  Jour-  which,  if  we  do  not  admic^  we  are  fosbtA* 

Hoi    ^  Mmie,  for  July,  August,    and  den  to  despise.  -^ 

Septmker,  (Lenspnan*  London,)  oootioues         20.  Remarks  on  the  Architeetmre,  Scadip* 

bgWy  to  pieserve  its  character;,  and,  to'  ture,  and  Zodiac  of  Paimyrm^  with  a  Key 

the  admirers  of  this  tweedlii^  science,  it  to.  the  Inscriptions,  4rc*>  by  B,  Frtmoi^ 

eumot  isak  to  funnsh  a  feitile  source  of  (Rivington,  London,)  is  a  pamphlet  which 

amusement    It  contains  many  humorous  displays  considerable  resmcfa,    and   one 

aneodoles^  connected  with  scraps  of  history,  which  antiquaries  will  deem  of  much  ii»* 

aftd  die  names  of  celebmted  men,  not  only  portance.    Fac  similes  of  the  insoriptiDB^ 

in  our  own  country,  but  in  foreign  parts,  m,  to  us,  an  unknown  character,  are  giren 

Ilia  a  puUioalaon  which  shews  the  state  oC  iaseveral  pages.    The  disseitatiQa  is.ahfy 

lottvio  throngbont  die  civilized  world.  written ;  but  whether^  at  the  coDclusim^  the 

.  *15i  The  Voice  of  Hmnanity,  No,  V,,  author's  attempt  to  decipher  tfaeae  ibsaip^ 

(Wbe^  London,)  is  a  quaiteriy  periodical,  tkms  has  been  succeanul  or  not,  we  are 

"Mth  ought  to  be  heard  and  rewl  in  eveiy  not  competent  to  detennine.    He  is,-  howw 

lie  of'  society.     Until  this  publication  ever,  to  be  commended  for  his  eadeavonr^ 


nftde  its  appearance,  we  had  noconception    and  his  effort  may  induce  odiers  to  psose* 
tktt  SBch  a  fiighlfol  mass  of  inhumanity     cute  what  he  has  commenced  with  so  mush 


towaids'die  animal  tribes  existed.    In  the  oommeidable  enterprise. 
JwtBwaeii  of    barbarity  recorded,   sordid  ^ 

gioamfimBi  tbeir  common  victims.  The  Sun  enten  Scorpio  on  the  24th.at  3> 

;  Ifi.   MoUin*$  Amunt   History,  to .  be  minutes  past  4  in  the  mooiiog ;  bi|h^ 

ctm^tedJk^  twiffUy'Mti  monthfy  .Parts,  diameter  on. the  Ut.is  16  nnnut«^ 


4M 


SVXXMiT  eOHifm*^  J  QBUUBB^ 


tetiliik  «l^  aitoiidlrnd.ite  die  asthylft 
miriilas}  T-McOidSy-aiid  Stenubs. 

'TiieJiDQDiBtiefrott  ibc  5tfa»  at  44  »« 
nu^w^pfesbid  i»  ftheevfeaing ;  eotere  her  fttatt 
qMMtoroD  die  latb,  aft  69  mmutes  fntt  11 
iB'tbt  'ewningp;  it  foil  on  the  21st,  at  44 
nuKMile^  past  ft  in  the  Monniagy  and  anten 
hfli  last  (laiHeran  the  27tfa»  at  %  mioiites 
paiH  12  al  nigbtt  She  fassea  oev  Satwra 
OAlhe  3d»  and  agtin  on  the  30th.  Th» 
foUowing  conjMoctiOBS  of  the  noon  and 
fined:  etaiB  ave  atteoded  with  aceultaftioDS. 
2  e  Ccti  OB  the  ^l9t  at  12  mimtes,  24 
SifiQQdt^  pan  10  in  the  evening.  ^  Ceti 
ott  the  220*  at  12  minutes  38  seconds  past 
5>>iD  the  momingk  /Tauri  on  the  same 
ddjr^  at  6  nsiniites  6\  seconds  past  12  at 
nighl;  y  Tauh  eti  the  23d,  at  41  minutes 
15  seconds  past  7  in  the  evening ;  a  Tuui, 
01^  Ahlebaian,'0a  the  2^,  at  2  minutes  57 
seoonds  -paBt  2  in  the  morning;  and  0 
lAgfBiSi<)iitba aist, at  1  miauls  14  seconds 
past  4  in  the  meming. 

iSHe  ptatoet  Mereur^  is  stationBry  on  the 
Mfabaasriiics  9i  h»  gpealest  eloagatioa 
ohrihe  12th«  Vemis  passes  tie  Sun  al  her 
inferiop  ooojuaoliion  ea  the  Oth^  at  half  past 
l-2)al  BOOD,  and  is  stattoaary  on  the  20th. 
Mara  is  too.  near  the  Son  for  obscrvadoft 
this'.tnaith:  Jupiter  ki  the  mostoonspi- 
cndus  pianetaiy  object  during  the  even« 
in|;iii<  be  is  stationary  on  the  10th.  There 
a|p6  imu  emeraioDs  of  his  first  sateilila 
▼iiiMe  Ihis  month  ?  on  the  6tb,  at  22  mi-* 
notes  13  eeeonds  past  8  in  the  eveninfl^; 
on  the  13th,  at  18  minutes  past  10  in  the 
efeaing ;  ou  the  22d,  at  42  minutes  48 
seconds  past  6  ia  the  evening ;  and  on  the 
29th,  at  38  minutes  37  secnads  past  8  in 
evening*  An  emersion  of  the  second  on 
the  28d,  at  38  minutes  58  seconds  past  7 
inlhf  evening.  And  an  immersion  of  the 
fourth  on  the  16th,  at  31  minutes  25' 
seooods  past  8  in  the  evening.  Saturn  is 
visil>le  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  before 
s«n««se;  he  is  situated  in  the  constellation 
of  ihe  likm*  The  Georgtan  planet  is  still 
situated  in  the  Goat ;  be  ii  stationary  o& 
the  2lst:aeap  21  (3apncomL 


..    ,         $U;!|OAY   SCBGOI,  JUBILEE. 

From  the  advertisements  and  notices  pub-* 
hlbed  in  vanoos  ways  throughout  the 
nailed  kingdom,  gieot  expectations  were 
excit^  among  a^ltfae  fiaends  of  Sunday 
SohooUy  Tespectiag  the  celebration  of  the 
e^^  amtouiiiQed.  In  no  place,  however, 
we?  ooDoeive,  was  a  greater  intensity  ^ 
feeing  iBaaifeated  on  the  occasion,  than  ia 
L^dfm^d  imettsnsive  suburbs^ 
We  learn  fromaftaddiess  of  theCuNn-* 


miliei.dr  4ifrSmdagriShbodl  IMfn^ffiMftihs 
pnopQsaiof  a  SnndayfiehoeliJdkntoci.vas 
niBt  aoggssted  «ti  Docemfasr  tui^.'isa&^l^ 
James  Montgomery,  Esq.,  of  SheffiGMva> 
gmthHwanwA  kaowni  thraoglKml  fiie^riii- 
gious  communities,  as  aa  ateirahieofariatiisr 
poet,  the  wartn  finnd  of  Snndinrficfaoslsy 
and  tbexeaknxsadTocat&of  eveirygeiadsnrib. 

On  this  oceaBio%  in  a  letterto  ^liK 
rei^a  secretary  of  the  Sesida(f  fiohMiVmae^ 
Mr.  Montgomery  obsetvea  set  fidowtf:)^^ 

^It  has  oocMsred  to  aae^ithat  atSsndhy 
Sefaoei  Jubilee  ia  the  y^ar  188ly^^ycm 
fitwB  the  ongin  ef  Sunday  fiefaaotil^iift^ 
be  the  means  of  eatraordhiAry'amilka]^ 
excitement  to  the  public  ietilidLiB'lavoivaf 
these  institotiotts^.of%wfaielitiieief»ajS[aSiis' 
more  need  than  aft  this>  liaie^  avlMfs  sU^ 
instmeticD  is  withi».1hei«iaok<ctfoataBiBt 
every  teuly;  for  ihe^  mose  \&dgf^ine^^ 
education  ef  the  obildien^  ef.  tbe<«poQs<  bs* 
oomcS)  the  greater  aeeeiBity  ibeisfisiithal 
they  shoald  have  ii^igieua  kMOwMgeriBif. 
patted  to  than,  whieh  can  .be  dbme  pedhi|a 
on  no  day  so  wett  as  die  LordW^x  >  '^  *'• ' 

The  fiseads  of  Sunday  Sehoob  sveiedge^ 
neiaUy  pleased  with  this  prepoaal^  and  the. 
QMBmittee  of  the  Uaioot  hnhng*  eoasiderBd 
the  subfect,  thought  it  theitf  dutyitoi'pleiMt^ 
so  denrable  an  objeeS.  They  JdtenioiX' 
suggested,  that  the  Suvdat  Sci^ool.Jiiw 
BiLSE  should  be' eelebmted>-aiLiSepieBBber 
14,  1831,  the  aimivccsaiyof  Sbeliirth-dfty 
of  Robert  Baikas,  Esq.  the  «wndss  «f 
Sunday  Schools;  and'  acoardKiiigij^iBMKd 
papefs>  which,  aOMaii^  asany  othertttbaiigi, 
embodied  the  following  resobttioiis  >*-^  > 

«<  1.  That  the  SanSiySebooUobikfrbe 
held  on  Wednesday,  September  Mth^  183^^ 
the  anniveisaiy  of  Mr.  B«kes'  btitb  day^ 

**  2*  That  a  Prayer  Meeting  tofiSoaday 
School  Teachers,  either  united  or-  in*  eesh 
separate  School,  as  may  .be<  thought  raott 
advisable,  be  held  frenxSevea^te  iEii^t 
o'clock  in  the Momingw  :>m..ii 

''3.  That  the  ChihiTen  ioMthfe '  Sdbeols 
connected  with  the  Aiailiaiy>and)Cediiry< 
Unions  be  asaemhled  for  PuUioiWoBbip; 
the  service  toooaunence  at>Hal&past'lW 
and  dose  at  Twelve.  «.  /' 

'^  4.  That  at  Six  oTClodt  «. .  Ptd)iie 
Meeting  be  held  in  £xeter'Hatttiibr<lfae 
Teachers  of  London:  and  iils«Vioini^' hod 
that  Public  Meetings  be  held  abfheiaihe 
time  in  eadi  of  the  Country  UniDti^  /J 

<<5.  That  a  Colieodoo  be  lodde  iit^lhr 
Publie  Meetmgs,  to  eon^jfete^  the  Jubilee  < 
Ofiering.'.  '-    •  .    j  ,." -ni. -jfi.-l/ 

**6.  That  as  Sande^^Sohoel  Hhiansdo 
not  at  pifsent  exist  >in|  sometpaitiefitUs 
oeuritry^  it  is  seeonanendM  (tnat^'ssoh 
pbces.  Sunday  Sofaaol'SshobaEl  ahKM^4Uut» 


far^tlte<puipi<l  dl'CcMratiiig^  th6*  Juhika  as^ lorig* befote  .1ba«>peridil)'llie  9;^  diilllv' 

aeewdiog  loiihe  above •  plan,  and  ttannpuft  and  every avcDOft  leamug^t^ it^JwasTcioMcii 

d^E  CoAtnbaiioiia  to  the  Sundi^  SdtMi  t<>a>d*tgerQi»  esdess^the  lower  li^dijTas 

Ibnjbtk^  wdi  as  tfie  chapel  in  <>ioim-cotin^£)rcayi^Y 

.llie'CinniiuttBe  fuither'  nesolved-^^hat  laDeyWcreengagidy  aiulal86;f9ledi;('fwitflit 

^^ihe-  idoiwgrthaa  raised  slioold  be  applied  imDistets  rolunteenng  their  sBnriceft'tO'«id«'i 

to^lcD^mirage  tfae  ereetioa  of   additional  duns  the  audiences  crtleetod.  AtwoAekidcyi 

poftmaHaal.  Vmldings  adapted  for  Sunday  .  the  chair  was  takeii  by  Lavd  Henley^  andyi 

SeiooiBy  vhieh  may  also  be  suHaible  for  as  soon  as  otder  ecnpld  be  eKlabUsbed^  fliat, 

lofiM*  dr  Day  Sohoob^  and  for  the  jnoiao-  serviices  weie  coinmenocd.    The  9d  of  Ihoo 

tioD-of  Sunday  School  Missions*"  Jobilee  Hymns  was  given  art  by  tfae>Btt¥w ' 

/jAooBiding    to    &e   arrangements   thus  Mr.    Belsher,    of   Chidsea,    after  whielv' 

pcemosIyaQade,  on  Wednesday^  September  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Ren  'IL^H^' 

tbe,l^b^ithe  ssbjority  Of  childrm  attached  Shepherd  of  Pimlieo.    The  attevibiy  wa*- 

Uynfajft  fiiliiday  Schaote  Ihrooghout  the  me»  then  addresKd  by  the  chaannao  and  varittiiy 

tdspoiia^ '  BSBembled  aft  Tarioos  places  of  other  speakecB.     The  meeting  cootibotd' 

wonlDp,  smd  weie  aoitably  addresnd  by  until  about   nine  o'clock,  md^  althouglii' 

th^ses^pecAive  pastors,  after  which  they  re*  crowded  almost  to  suflbcalioBy  tiie  utriHist^i 

tdmaditoitfaeir'deBtinaitions,  and  weK  plen*  hannony  and  oider  prevailed^  '; - 

tiMlysiqiplied  with  soilable  seireshmentSy  The   ^peakefs  w^dne   heasd   with  •^d^epr* 

aadi  iKxB^oaS  cases^  wn  believe,  with  some  attention;  and  the  heat  wa*  besqe  bytftM- 

aptitncBDonal  of  #ie<iay.    The  principal  aaaembly,  without  any 'symptoms' of ^e^wiltk' 

meeting  wia»lhat  of  the  Western  District  of  to  see  the  meeting  conoiiided*:     i"  m  i  ^i  q 

LnipdhD^  whidb  tbek  place  at  £ieter  Hall,  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  lio^d;  wiM^e<|iiir. 

in  the  Strand^  whefe  diey  nnstered  to  the  trait  and  memoir  appear  m  tfaisiiaibberriif' 


Dwnber^ef  aeaify:5>00(K    A  few  minutes  the  Imperial  Maguine,' that  oner  ithbusijitido 

afi^  ten  o^okM^h,  every  part  of  the  large  pounds  had  been  ahKadysadttdjiiiitheofiidji 

rdnn iwa» arowded  to  exoeas ;   and  several  t^polis  alcae  towardsthe  great 4A)jetts^jfdrl 

sdioob>  being  ekckuted,  from  the  want  of  which  the  contributions  were  e<dfdite^/ial/i 

spaoe^  tbe  Joinder  room  Vas  immediately  dependently  of  ooHeotiaos^benlilideiithaci^ 

fiUed;  and  as,  eves  Aen,  great  numbers  evening  both  in  town  and  ootmtry^'   ^Shtt* 

renuunedj  unaccdmmodgted,  the  remainder  same  gentleman  also  observed^  tliMtAmefl^' 

wer^  eondoolied  to  Orange-street  Chapel,  can  papers,  lately  received,  had  annwmtoed^i 

It  is  BBfceasy  to*  describe  the  scene  which  that  the  Sunday  School  Union  thsoMighdiit ' 

pieattiteditsetf  on  this  occasion.    The  ex-  tfae  United  States,  had  ,  also-TSSolved  <tOf' 

tensive  b^l  was  completely  filled  in  every  celebrate  this  vemaikable  Jubilee.     1     <    ii< 

comer  by  neatly  dff»sed  children,  whose  By  J.  L  Briscoe,  £»).,  M. 'D.,.itiwas'^ 

healthy  looks,  cheerful  countenances,  and  stated,  that  100,000  teacheiB  weie  po4r  eit^ - 

decent  order^  as  it  noust  have  been  highly  gaged  in  instructing  1,000^000  of  cbHdieii,- 

gratdul  to  the  teachers  and  supporters  of  which  could  not  £Eui  to  convdnoe  everf  un*^ 

the  Various  schools,  was  a  liying,  speaking  prejudiced  person,  that  truth  and  orddr  wem-' 

CQOnnentaiy  on  the  vast  utility  of  Sunday  likely  to  make  great  progress  throughout  Aei' 

School  Institutions.  country.                                                     > 

Al  hal^past  ten  the  religious  services  It  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Morisen^  that  thiy 

commeDcea.    Hie  children  sang  a  hymo,  3,000  persons  at  that  moment  present,  were 

whhek'hiid  been  composed  for  the  occasion  engaged  every  week  in  leaching  to  30/100^ 

by. Mrs. -Gilbert.     An  impressive  prayer  children  in  London  and  its  viohiity,  liO' 

was  then  Offered  up  by  the  venerable  Dr.  great  truths  of  our  oomnson  Christianity,  aiKl' 

Widtei^  IB    which  he   earnestly  invoked  that  the  multitudes  of  children  assembled  it|i 

the  Divine  blessing  on  this  embryo  of  the  the  moromg  would  not  have  listened  to  what 

^iiMrb' church.     *ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Morison,  was  delivered  with  the  attention  they  mani- 

of  Bromptnn>  then  delivered  an  address  to  fested,  if  some  serious  impressions  had  not 

the  ehildron^  founded  upon  Jeremiah  iii.  4.  been  made  on  their  minds.                           ^ 

**  ^ik  thou  hot  from  thit  time  cry  unto  After  tfae  momentary  tomalt  which  marked  - 

fn€f  My  Father,  thou  art  the  guide  of  my  its   commencement,    bad    subsided,   thMi>- 

ymttk^  'Hie  majority  of  the  children  were  meeting  w«b  deeply  intettastixig  itt  aU>  iui  • 

^ery  attentive.     A  hymn,  composed  by  proceedings  and  details.   We  aieiiot«waM^ 

J*  Montgomery,  Esq.  of  Sheffield,  was  thett  of  one  individnal  hatviog  expvesMd  ttl^  > 

sung,  .and  the  services  closed  by  prayer.  dissatisfoetioii ;  and  many  iwould  vejolce  t^^' 

b  the  flveqiog,  a  public  meeting  of  the  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  every' 

tedofaersiiwas  hcAd  in  the  same  hail.    The  year,  the  name  of  Robert  Ratt^  iaseribti^I 

thain  ivttt.  ji6^  te  takch  atsiiti/^dodc;  but  on  the  tablet  of  imuortaktyi'!    > 
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CORFU'.'^a  LEA  VING8. 


WATER     RECENlXr      BROUGHT      TO      THE 
CAftTAt     OF     CORFU,    AN    ISLAND    IM 
*  ttlE   HiDITERRAMEAH. 

The  ifilaiid  oi  Corfii,  the  capital  of  which 
heois  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  about  45 
miles  long,  and  24  bfoad,  and  contaios  a 
popuUitioo  of  about  50)000  touls.  It  was 
ancietilly  known  under  the  names  Scheria^ 
iHutacm^  Corcyra,  and  Deprano.  In  the 
best  days  of  Greece,  the  Corcyrians  formed 
a  powerful  republic.  In  succeeding  times 
this  island  belonged  lo  the  king  of  Naples ; 
it  was  aAerward  sold  to  the  Venetians  for 
30^000  ducats.  These  maintained  a  fleet 
of-i^aUeys  in  the  port,  and  a  strong  garrison 
to  aefend  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
In  1 797y  it  was  ceded  to  the  French  republic, 
It^the  treaty  of  Campo  Forroio;  but,  in 
1?99,  it  was  surrendered  by  capitulation,  to 
iX»  united  forces  of  the  Turks  and  Russians. 
Al  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  it  was  again 
ceded  lo  France;  but  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  it  was  placed  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain,  and  it  now  forms  part  of 
tlie  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands.  The  air 
i<  salubrious;  the  land  in  general  £ertile, 
tlv6u^h  sottie  mountainous  parts  are  barren ; 
and  the  fniit  is  excellent.  Citrons,  oranges, 
a^d  gn^pes  of  a  roost  delicious  flavour, 
lUmey,  wa)r,  and  oil^  are  abundant.  Salt, 
however^  forms  a  great  source  of  its  wealth, 
arid  of  the  employment  of  the  people. 

•'  Yet  with  all  iliese  irevolutions,  this  change 
of  masters,  and  these  natural  advantages, 
the  city  had  no  water  besides  what  was 
ejected  in  tanks,  or  brouglit  on  the  backs 
of  asses,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
supply  was  both  scanty  and  bad.  Not  one 
of  Its  tnjghty  conquerors  or  negotiators 
attempted  to  avail  himself  of  its 'natural  and 
in!iridng  facilities,  for  introducing  a  stream  of 
this  salaforioits  fluid,  until  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  These,  however,  with 
tr((e  characteristic  ingenuity,  industry,  and 
genuine  patriotism,  have  lately  surmounted 
e^ieiy  oostacle,  and  nobly  supplied  the 
d^ciency. 

.On  the  7th  of  August,  1831,  the  city  of 
Cotfti  tvas  one  scene  of  rejoicing,  on  account 
of 'its  being  the  first  day  that  the  water  was 
introduced,  in  iron  pipes,  from  a  distance 
of  atK^t  s!x  .miles.  In  a  square,  a  temple 
WKserectedy  ifom  the  centre  of  which,  to  the 
asjtouishmeat  of  the  inhabitants,  a  large 
colutnn  of  ptut  water,  fifteen  feet  bi^, 
suddenly  issued  forth.  Ihe  burst  of  joy, 
which  the  appearance  of  the  stream  excited, 
cantidt  easily  be  described.  The  bishop, 
at  the- head  of  his  clergy,  solemnly  blessed 
it:...'Qiese  Nn»e.  accompanied  iti  the  pro- 


cession,  by  "the  senate,  the  lord  big^  «Kn- 
mtssioner,  llie  military,  and  the  pnndpaL 
inhabitants.  In  the  evening^ .  the  ciiy, 
esplanade,  &c.  were  splendidly  illumioated; 
while  from  the  windows  were  hung  the 
"gilded  tapestries/'  which  rendered  the 
whole  spectacle  exceedingly  nngniiceet. 

To  persons  who  have  always  been 
favoured  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water, 
this  may  appear  an  ostentatious  parade; 
but  the  vast  population  of  a  city,  whose 
ancestors,  for  all  past  generations,  hacl  beea 
compelled  to  purchase  a  supply  that  was 
both  scanty  and  bad,  well  knew  how  to 
estimate  the  value  of  this  important  acquisi- 
tion. We  have  more  reasoa  to  be  toazed^ 
that  while  *^the  mighty  tronblers  oftbe 
earth''  were  alert  to  dveneh  eonquest  with 
blood,  no  eflbrts  should  be  made  fo^&tro- 
dace  this  necessary  article  ;  afidn  to  the 
honour  of  our  country^  from  wbidh^  iron 
pipes  were  sent,  itwiU  be  recorded  ia  the 
archives  of  the  island,  that  ^prater  was  iir^ 
brought  to  the  city  of  Corfo  by  the  English, 
through  the  application  of  tbeir  superior 
skill  in  the  mechanic  arts.  < 


GLEANINGS, 

Tntikim  o/  th»  Btd  Sga^—llf  suponfi^n  of  tha. 
neighbourliood  (a  point  referred  lo  Ib  the  i<ed  Set,  • 
remericaMe  for  the  feriooa  gaeti  to  whieliik  U  ■'noit 
continually  tulOect)  aMtribee  it  to  aMipOTnatnfB),«nil 
net  to  any  phyMoal  canae  }  for  thiai  'hnagjkecomat 
to  reeeired  tradition,  tlia  apet  wliera  itim>  ohoMn. 
people  uader  Moeea  passed  OTor.  the  'tg^KouatiiitugiM 
that,  aince  it  was  also  here  that  the  hoeti  ef  PU^ 
raoh  was  swallowed  up.  tkeir  resil««|  miMri^  <;|n 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  iiie  deep,  ana  ara  i^uninfui 
boaied  in  drawing  down  raarioers  te  dwi*'4|i|^?<^ 
tion  :  a  notion  so  received  among  ail  the  fmacaag 
people  along  that  coast,  that  it  woold  l>f '4l|itj.^  T*^ 
to  argue  agaioat  it,— Adoenttirt*  qf  Oiapfm>U  Fvf^' 

A  Tkirity  PtopU,f^XtcwA\nt  to  a  pavliameowy' 
refeam,  jast  prinoid.  there  are  5,410  brewws  ia  Eof' 
land.  VA  in   Scotland,  and   2u7  in    IralaMlf*-c«Ul« 
5,008.   There  are  47,096  licenaed  vietmillera  ib  ^m- 
land,  and  16.7SO  hi  4teotlaml-H«o  wtara-  wmtiiaktf 
Ireland.   There  are  in  Knglaod  £6.991  p«rtoAa  BeenMi 
for  general  sate  «f  beer  (aamelyveniefl^*^  "bmt  sh«i«i^ 
in  addition  to  48/100  Mblioana !}  beaid«»  «f;0S2  vi«* ' 
tuallera   who  brew  their  own  beer  {•  '•nd  t«Bi40 
ll«4a2  peraooa  Heanaed  for  the  geneivl  •ale^'who  ^ff«*  - 
their  own  beer;  makinc  upwards  Df  ISO^pOOUceaasd 
maanlhetttrera  and  Teiwcn  ef  beer  (    "  • '     •  "  "   ,' 

Cathedral  AitrmM.— The  choral  a«rri<itf  hair  ptA  1b 
our  Cathedrals  waa  first  iDUrodoeed'ym^  EMmoStt 
Canterbnry.  to  which  pltte«'  ft  ^aA  «m  miMr'tceft 
eonftned.  Johannes  BaeDaaotnaB  aayfe^'ohiirw^tbf; 
l^neral  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  aMetM>l^lUlMf  Itf 
angels,  continued  singiug^  %ttt  re^tmtfb  ibr  thiW^IAow 
days  incessantly.  •  .  < "  '•*'  '7 

i^a/w  of  tht  Prat4st4Ht  JduMisU  r«istftca«t  hi^flf^ 
Dehtors.—Ut.  If  any  of  our  member  beoeiw -i?^ 
aolvent,  and  make  an  assignment,  qi; 
rnpts,  or  take  the  benefit  of  any  lef 
which  they  ihalT  not  pay  their  creditorf  iKffl  n^ti,  w>>ii 
mands,  the  leaders*  tneetiog  'slrtll  fii  ' 
their  own  body,  or,  if  deemed  mi^rvv 
persons  who  are  membal^of.l!hp  'ir 
into  such  cases,  in  ordtr  that  tna  pi 
right,  but  unfortunate,  m6mbeir,'lB8 
eatablisHedk  and. that  thoaa  whoeve  gi4)K9^dM(«] 
may  be  expelled  iVom  aa.  8d.  Itmff  of 'Obt'iMM-  . 
who  have  fciled  in  bnsincM  almU,  W «li*  t>il»IB»,^' 
God,  afterwards  «cc|uire  aoAaient  Vffipdnf-U'tlMjfi , 
them  to  pay  off  their  'fctmar  dalctMMaa^ftliir  4Mft^ 
an  order  to  Rfove  thefaialagvHy,  4»  MaMfMiv<M'f^^ 
of  eapQlaioa,  to  doe*  aa  sodi  a*p0Hl»iBq  4)tett«l[^, 
man  oagiht  tv 'withhold  UiafwiiSAda  iwlwi%i.Nel» , 
it  ia  in  hi*  power  to  repnr  UJ^PrtimkM'  a^j*^* 
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hfiS^^Mepf  cttltitation  were  AWidM  lotd  tWe 
QUeduid  BhftrML  One  waa.eiAieeratcd  tor  tae  San* 
andiu  projace  applied  to religiouapurpoftM;  another 
to  the  Incia,  and  was  set  apart  as  tfie  pro^inioft  mnM 
by.  the  ^mnuittityi  for  the  aoppoit.  of  govBruinaot ; 
the  third,  and  largest,  for  the  maiotenance  of  the 
people,,  atoon^  whom  it'  iwas  paircellbd  out.  N  o  per^^ 
son.ionreve^f.had  auexcltt8iv«  property  in  his  portion, 
bnt  possessed  It  only  for  a  year,  when  a  new  dirision 
was  made  ID  proportion  to  tb9  iaerease  and  exigesoies 
of  each  family. 

Largest  tHammds.^Onb  of  the  larjrest  of  tindonbted 
difniond»  is  thdt  Bwnlioned,  by^  i  arernier.  in  the 
pOBsession  of  the  Great  Mogul.  It  is  of  a  fine  rose- 
colour,  'somewhat  resembles  a  half  hen's  egg- 1 a  form 
and  ms^  andy  being  weighed  by  Tayernler,  was  fontid 
to  be  S97  nine-sixtoenths  carats,  or  about  860  grains, 
(l«  cirlMB  foPHi-  about  «n  onoca  ttoy.)  U  has  bean, 
valued  at  624,962/,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferws  rule, 
and  wai  Qrwcovered  about  the  year  1530,  <«  the  mine 
o/CoJorft.  ^^  Bengal,  pot  far  to  the  east  of  Golconda. 
It  Wbeen  stated  that  the  handle  of  the  sabre  of  the 
Deir  of  Algkra  to  Fosptfindaot  with  diamonds,  and  hit 
turban  adorned  with  ih?  most  magnificent  brilliants, 
Th*  r^»h  of  MMtiiti.'io  the  island  of  Borneo,  pos; 

8em«s  i,:0iaif4»tHie  ^*»'°*>  ^V IS'*^''^  '^•'®  U^wards.ol 
fifty  years  ago.  It  is  shaped  Tike  an  egg,  with  an  m- 
dedtjfd  iomhr  tiAr  the  •mallet  eftd,  said  to  be  of  tho 
finest  water,  .and,  weighs  367  carats;  and,  allowing 
IWtJWatt^to^^  ontJc«  troy,  is  two  outtc6s  169.87 
gwits.tloyj;  ^nny  ;ttor»«go..th«  goTernor  of  Batavia 
tried  to  effeot  its  purchase,  and  sent  Mr.  btewart  to 
th«  rajah*  oiTeri&tr  ^50,f)t)0  dollsn,  two  largo  war 
brigs,  with,  ih^ir  guns  and  ammunition,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  powder  and  shot,  fhe  rajah, 
h»weiveif.  It  ap^ean,  wflised  to  despoil  hia  fismily  of 
so  fich  an  inheritance,  to  which  the  Malays,  indeed, 
8«p«Mtitio6sly  mt^li  rao  mivacnlous  power  of  curing 
sU  kinds.of  ditaaaws  by  means  of  the  water  in  which 
the^llwki^dl^dSped,  and  with  it  they  believe  the 
fortune  of  the  fhmily  ifl  conaeeted.  'J  he  history  of 
the  diamond  which  stnds  the  sceptre  of  Russia  is 
not  a  little,  rftmffir^^"^*''*  It  formed,,  for  a  long  time, 
the  solitary  eye  of  an  Indian  idol,  and  was  ultimately 
dislodged  from  its  so^et  hy  an  Irish  soldier,  by  whom 
it  was  sold  for  a  trifle  ;  and,  after  passing  through  the 
hands-  of  affraral  maslcars,  it  was  sent  to  fiagland  to 
ba  cnt;  and  seems  to  have  been  finally  sold  to  the 
esapKM  Catharine  of  Raasia,  in  1775,  at  Amsterdam, 
tdr  QOiJOflOli^' ta.  aonnity  ef  4000/.,  and  a  patent  of 
Bobihty.-  itiaof  the'Siseof  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  of  a 
flattened  oval  fbrm ;  it  ia  a  faultless  and  perfect  gem; 
and'witlkonta' flaw  of  any  kind:  its  weight  is  stated 
atl79ctoat8^.  . 

Ofiows'  ef  DiitMmds.^-0{  a  light  yellow,  passing 
into  wine  c5k)tir,  and  thence  through  cinnamon  brown, 
intoahnost  black:  also,  pale  green,  passing  into  yel- 
lowish gfedtt  {  bluish  gray,  passing  into  Prussian 
bltiej  and 'pink,  passing  into  rose  red.  Sometimes 
ferruMttOtts  specksaro  found  in  the  diamond.  Occa- 
■ienulv^  thettgh.  raiely,  the  diamond  may  possess 
moreitban  one  tint,  as  partly  blue,  pwtly  yellow,  and 
Paiitly  opakaloent :  and  i  am  informed  there  are  party- 
cojeared  diaaoiMMte  among  the  jewels  in  the  treasury 
of  t^e  Bnails^  '  The  value  of  the  diamond  is  much 
eqjMaeed  if.  pink,  blue,  or  green,  and  eagerly  sought 
after;  on  tber  other  hand,  yellow-eolonred  diamonds 
are  of  infiBrior  value.  I  am  informed  that  his  late 
i^Mlikighnese  the  Dake  of  York  poseessed  a  diamond 
*'<?ast  approfltehing  to- jet  black,  of  peeoliar  beauty 
and'iboUiaoiev^  It  waft  vaAoed  at  about  800O/.  I  hare 
•een brown  diamondaof  difiereat ahadea of inteiiaity. 
-Murriiv'ji  Mempir, 

..-y** -%r»  Coach  J5i2/.— This  bill  repeals  so  much  of 
tiM  oOth.Creq,  III.  as  relates  to  luggage  on  the  roof, 
and  enapisv  tiat  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  carry  luggage, 
^9ich,  indnding  tbe  height  of  the  stage  coach  from 
tiMt.gisand,  shall  rea<;h  higher  than  te»  f«€t.  That 
*l^^  stage  coach  shall  have  a  bolt  or  fastening  huidt 
•fffw*  and  the  driver  shall  lock  or  drag  the  wheel, 
ZT^  *H^lred  to  do  60  by  any  passenger,  or  forfeit 
notiinoM  Chan  51.,  nor  less  than  40r. 

tf rtW.M'he  flrtt  Ldttery  in  England  waa  drawn  in 
SJ  y*&f  ^^9-  It  oonsiatid  of  40,000  lots,  at  10*.  a 
J-L*  *?*  Pn?««  were  plate,  %nd  the  profits  were  to  go 
ySriJJtt^^ipalring  the  havefis  of  the  kingdom.  It  waa 
H^!?  «  ^  ^«»l  doo^"  0^  St.  Paul's  CatbedraL  The 
arawing  ^ijiVd  on  the  tlth  of  January,  and  continued 
»«^  aH44ai/  tin  the  6th  of  May  following, 

^jf^««ym  Af0f(tit<v  Mtd  Benstwkneg.— It  ift  highly 
CMditable  to  thacitrae^s  of  Rio.  that  no  native  beg. 
M^.  are  fnt  seen  i*  their  streets.  The  only  peraooi 
°^jw  claaal  ever  was  aoeosttMl  by,  were  fbreign 
irfif*^  <*^^ica^ly  English  aftd  M«rtk  Amerioansi 
^ho  ^ften  auaisked  n>e.  oomplainiag  radeiy  that  Chey 
wfiraeut  of  emplofrment;  they  hadaU  the  a|>p»arapce 
Wi-Ti**.  "owHess^intemperat*  MloWi  whose  fmverty 
fori  J*V*  ^'f?  &*lt.  AM  Om  native*  j«  .diauresa  aro 
^  and  clothed  by  the  different  irmandadea  oC  oitbt 


aens,  or  by  the  conveiita;  and  it  to  a  pleasing  sight  to 
see  the  stcpa  of  wiigioils  edificea  fin«litacmtlitedntlAi«/ 
with  poo/  people^  disabled  by  »Be  w  inprwWy^wid 
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the  gdod  Samaritiins  walking  amoh^  t    _  ,        __ 
buting  food  and  raiment  as,  they  re<)^trA  them*.  Jt  la 
also  much  to  be  commended,  that  no  women  of  bad 
character  are  ever  seen  in  the  streets,  gither  by  day  or_. 
night,  so  ah  to  be  Imown  as  ^adh.   Tie  lacafac^ldidL 
decorum  of  this  largp  town,,  in  this  respect,  ^snajro-j 
cularly  striking  to  those  wh6  have  been  accfustometf 
to  the  awftU  displny  of  Ucentioaanes*  which  J^f^ 
them  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of  Paris  aiid 
London.— I>r.  fValsh't  Nciieis  <jr  BratiL  '  '" 

iMie's  Monumtnt.-^-Oa  Wednesday,  Fehwiitr  Wl 
1831,  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to.  a  ^^d  for  tbe^ 
erection  of  a  monument  to  J6hfa  Locke,  the  fcutftot  df^ 
the  Estoy  on  the  Humdn  UnJerstamfvwr  kc  wm  hwl 
at  the  Freemason's  Tavern.-  'J  he  subscription  fw"  the ^ 
undertaking  commenced  in  the  year- 1808;  Whtenr  a- 
small  sum  waa  collected.     In  1816  .the   aWMWt,  ja 
hand  was  435/.  8*.  6d.,  which  was  inveited  ifa  tUrf 
funds,  and,  with  the  aocamolationa,  nowaiwraiiled^tol' 
846/.  6*.  3d.     In  consequence  of  the  large  sums  de- 
raauded  for  fees,  the  monument  conld  H^i  be  erected* 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  or  Westminster  A hlbew;  an* 
it  was  therefore  proposed,  that  it  should  be  placed  la 
the  Hall  of  the  London  Univewity,  to  wbioh*  it  twafc.. 
stated,  there  would  be  no  obiectipn. .  Ihe  monamenAv 
is  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Lord  Erstonfe,  in  LineolfaTS'' 
Inn  Hall,  the  expense  of  whieh.  waa  ISQO/^.     .     .  i    r: 

Curious  Epitaph,-\n  an  ancient  manuscript  4eposited^ 
in  the  British   Museum,  is  the  fSnoWifjg'/iorir'bni 
cttrioua  epitaph,  said'to  be  inscribed  on  a ptairtinjfcribftl 
stone,  in  memory  of  an  eccentric  peinK».who^lled. 
the  Office  of  poatmaster  to  the  Ibwo  of  SateW^O^, «?» 


post-house!  Here  repose  the.  bones  of  Mathiasjchnlrr 
Ben,  the  most  humble  and  moel  h^thfc/V  T^tmimir/ 
for  upwards  of  twenty-flye  years^  <^JlT,flSS^%) 
Frederick,  King  of  Prussia.    Me-aTriV^d,  ICM^^^. 
holy  baptism,  ho  was  marked -On  the  post^rtaiiflbritbil  J 
celestial  land  of  Canaan.    He  afterwards  tM^lm 
with  distinction   in  life's  t>ilgritftage,  "by' ^aUtrngT^ 
courses  in  the  schools  and  universities,  .WWM'Wyi} 
perfbrmed  his  duties  as  a  Christian,  and  Wheif  the 
post  of  misforttmei  came,  he  braved  aecofdinffiM  tlM^ 
letter  of  divine  consolation.    Jtlis  bqdy,  howeyer,  nU- 
timately,  being  enfeebled,  he  wa»  prepared' to *tt«W a'* 
the  signal  gi»en  by  the  post  of  dfeath,  whei^r  hi^Mffri^t 
set  off  on  her  pleasing  journey  for  paradise,  the  gd  of , 
June,  1711,  and  his  body  afterwttrda  waa  BetojatattedrWit 
this  sUent  tomb.    Reader,  in  thy  pilgrupftg^  l^e^iii^^  ^ 
ful  of  the  prophedc  post  lof  death r'   '^      '■ '  ^  ^J"'*" 

An  Enffttih  P«»».-Ni«hohiB  BWaksiJAirl  Jhd  b*ly 
Englishman  that  ever  sat  In  S*-  Peter's  c*#>JfMo 
bora  near  St.  Albans.    He  was  anxiotis  W  VStobtdk  i  / 
monk,  but  waa  rejected  on  aceountof  hfi*  igntniBocOiljF 
He  went  to  Paris,  and  there  applied  <Ul>g,eP»y  Jo  *»»,.. 
studies.    After  being  chosen  Abbot  of  3h  Rhfci^W-' 
Provence,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishaprie  of  Alba<,^ 
in  the  year  1146,  and  soon  after  to  the  dignity  off  car- 
dinal :  in  the  year  1154  he  waa  elected  Pope;/ .  I  Us  >t  i 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  it  was  from  this  mahi 
that  Henry  II.  obtained  a  grant  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  >  ■  j  C 

Saintlif  Patrortaffe.—From  an  advertisement  in  a 
-  •     lok  the  following  siegMhlr"* 


heading,  in  relation  to  fhe  reli^oua  ceremoiMM  of  thei  I  , 
day.  "  To-morrow,  being  Friday,  will  be  celebrated  , 
the  ftaat  of  the  glonona  martyr,  tenPobeio.  advMaM.n 


and  protector  against  bed-bnas  («^«<fo  /«»/ir«  /« , » 
ehhuXes.)   There  will  be  mass  Ml  the  morning,  idd  IS ' 
seven  o'clock  will  take  plaoe  the  blessing  of  braQphM)5; 
and  flowers,  in  honour  of  the  aforesaid  saidt."^  The 
branches  and  flowers  th«a  ble*ed  are  d<mbtlett  fodbd  < 
efficacious  in  preserving  houses  ftom  these  iri^fpoM.  , 
tenants,  and  so  form  a  convenient 'substitute  ibf  th'e 
tronbleaome  oare  of  cleanlineea^^  YsmT^  0»  ^tnj.  1 1 

^etrt  qf  Brighton  Oig,  and  those  w«^«WJ?»^%JWf  > 
tn  the  air  J--**  Walking  on  the  cliff."  says  Df.  Bhftchfii, 
*'  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Brighton,  o*'  tMmvromglt  • 
of  the  ,18th  of  November,  1804,  while  wafching  the 
rising  of  the  ana,  I  turned  my  eyes  dineody  to#tt^fi 

the  sea.  j«st  as  the  solar  ^^*^^^!ji^^mj^i^JS^y\ 
face  of  the  water,  and  saw  the  fatfd  pf  the  ^mron 
which  I  waa  standing. reffeseirted  ,pr^rti«i>,«H»i|« '/ 
to  me,  at  some  distance  on  the  ocean.    CalUpg  the 
attention  of  my  comfMmion  to  this  appearano*,  weisomr  »• 
also  diafloverod  our  owm  figiujesL  standing  «  inM¥ffl^''' 
mit  ome  opposite  apparent  cliff,  as  weH  at  thaWnM- 
sentation  of  a  windmill,  near  at  bdnd.     *w  venoflndi ;" 
images  w^re  most  distinct  precisely  opposite  t^.wherg 
we  Mood ;  and  the  false  cliff  seemed  to  Wih  ttWaWMd  ^* 
to  draw,  near  to  the  real  one.  In  prtt>orttoQ  MjHMt,:. 
ceded  towards  the  west.    Tljis  pitfnpmeoon  lasttd 
abontlen  minutet^  till  the  toft  had  rishnMe^ly  •McmMir 
diameter  aVove  the  sea.   The  whole  thenieemr' 
be  elmtod  int6  the  tnr,  aad  sacteasiteiy  dittiV' 
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Ukm  tto  dnwrtor  ip  of  ■  dmp  icww  to  m  ikmtn.  TIm 
Mirfte*  of  th«  •••  VM  covcrsd  with  a  deow  fbv,  of 
aiaiiy  jrards  In  baiibt.  and  which  ipadnaUy  raeadad 
bofora  th«  niT«  or  ih«  mo.'*— lir.  Lvdmtr**  Cmtimtt 
{^kp^dtm,  F0I.  XIX.  TrgstiM§  0m  Qpttet,  hf  Dr. 
Srtwur. 


Fmt»  JlbryMtf.— The  eetebrated  "Ats  BHirfnia,** 
which  is  MMO  in  tho  tumiu  of  )le«ioa,  and  which  for 
many  ceauiriaa  aatoniAhad  Um  volvar,  and  perplexed 
philoaophen,  ia  obTtooal  j  a  phenomvoon  of  thui  kind. 
A  aueetator  on  an  emineoce  in  the  citv  of  Rvgicio,  with 
hia  back  to  Che  eon,  and  hie  face  to  the  tea,  and  when 
the  riaing  eon  ahioea  from  that  point  whence  tts  inci- 
dent rajr  Ibnna  an  angle  of  ahmit  49^  oa  the  aea  of 
lUrggio,  aeea  npon  the  water  nunib«rleaa  aeries  of 
pilaeiera,  arehee«  casUea,  well  •  de)ineai«d  regular 
eolomna.  lofty  towera,  aaperb  palaeee,  with  balconies 
niid  windowa.  Tillages  and  trees,  plaina  with  harda 
tnd  flocks*  armiea  of  men  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
•11  pasaing  rapidiy  in  socceasion  on  the  aorface  of  the 
aea.  Thaao  aanae  obiecu  are.  in  particular  states  of 
the  atmoaphere*  aaen  in  Ihe  air,  though  leea  TiTidly ; 
and  when  the  air  la  hasy  and  dewy.  thcT  arc  seen  oa 
the  sarfaee  of  the  sen.  viridly  coloaredt  or  fringed 
vuh  all  the  prismatic  colonra.— lAitf. 

Tk»  Frtmeh  Court  mm  qtdt*  perfecthi  mi  HatttHgi,  at 
if  tkrm^k  m  Tgiesetpt.—On  the  SOth  of  July.  1796, 
•t  Haatinga,  at  ilve.  r.  v.,  Mr.  i^tham  sew  th«  Franch 
eoset,  which  is  aboot  fortr  or  fifty  mtlea  distant,  an 
diatinctly  aa  through  the  beet  glasaea.  The  aailors 
and  fishermen  could  not  at  firat  be  peiaaadad  of  the 
leality  of  the  appearance  ;  but  aa  the  cliffs  gradually 
appeared  nkore  elcTated,  tney  went  so  cooTinced.  that 
they  pointed  oat  and  named  to  Mr.  Latham  the  dif« 
lirent  niaeea  they  had  been  aecnatomed  to  Tiait:  anch 
•a  the  bay,  the  windmill  at  Boulogne,  St.  Vallery.  and 
othw  placea  on  the  coast  of  Picardy'  All  these  placea 
appeared  lo  tham  as  if  they  were  sailing  at  a  small 
distance  into  the  harbour.  From  the  eastern  cliff,  or 
hill.  Mr.  Latham  saw  at  once  Dungenesa,  DoTer  clifb, 
and  the  French  coaat.  all  the  way  from  Calais.  Bou< 
logne.on  to  St.  Vallery,  and,  aa  some  of  the  fishermen 
attrmed,  aa  fhr  as  Dirppe.  llie  day  was  extremely 
hot.  withoat  a  breath  or  wind,  and  obiecta  at  soma 
discaoca  appeared  greatly  DAagnifled.—lM. 
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Part  VIIT.  of  Baioea'a  iiUtery  of  Laneaahire. 

Part  XXX.  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery:— 
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Hymns  and  Erangelical  Songs,  for  the  Use  of  Sun- 
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Sermona  on  Interesting  Subjects,  for  Families  and 
Villasee.  A  Second  Volume  of  Sermons  for  Familiea 
and  villages.  Morning  and  RTening  Prayera  for 
Family  Worahip.    By  W.  Dransfleld. 

Recognition  in  the  World  to  Come ;  or  Christian 
Friendship  on  Earth  perpetuated  in  HeaTcn.  By  C. 
R.  Muston,  A.  M. 

Sermons  preached  In  St.  James*s  Chapal,  Surrey. 
By  the  Rer.  Charles  Bradley.    1  vol  8to. 

A  Topographical  History  of  the  County  of  Laieeater. 
By  the  Rer.  J.  Curtis.    1  toI.  8to. 

Plain  Rules  for  ImproTing  the  Health  of  the  Deli- 
cate. See.    By  Wm.  Henderson.  M.  D.    1  vol.    ISmo. 

Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  vol.  4.  Palestine. 

An  Essav  on  the  Winea  and  Strong  Drinka  of  tfaa 
Ancient  Hebrews,  Ace.    By  Moaea  Stoart,  M.  A. 

I'hePnlpit.   No.l.  Vol.  1& 

Enthusiasm,  and  other  Poema.  By  Sua.  Strickland. 

Lardner'a  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.  V0LS8.  Silk  Manu- 
ftcture. 

Dibdin's  Sunday  Library.  VoL  V. 

The  Moravians  in  Greenland. 

Le  Tradncteur.    By  P.  F.  MerleC. 


„  Family  and  Parochial  Sermona.    By  the  Rer.  Wm. 
Shepherd. 


BfT. 

Conaiderationa  on  the  Neeeaairr  and  Eqaay  of  a 
Katioaal  iSauhing  and  Anauiunt  Syatam. 

Narraiiee  of  the  Ashantee  War:  Preaent  State  of 
Sierra  Laooe.    By  Major  Rieheua. 

Bible  Stories,  fcrS  Use  of  CfaBdnn.  By  the 
Rev.  Samael  Wood,  B.  A. 

Addrsaaca  tor  Suaday  Schodla.  By  dm  Rar.  Sam. 
Wood.  B.  A. 

Milman*a  Talea,  adapted  for  tha  kiglier  elnmri  of 
Tooth. 

Brief  Meidoir  of  Samuel  Wyke  Kilpin.     . 

Qneatioae  on  the  Companion  to  the  Biblau 

A  SermoB.    By  Grenlle  Ewing. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rer.  H.  B.  Battel,  A.  M.  TBy  tha 
Rev.  J.  R.  Barber.  A.  B. 

Addrete  te  the  Mechanic's  Institute  of  HaliAa. 
Bjr  John  Mufxay,  F.  &  A.,  &c. 

Supplement  to  an  Invention  for  inataateneoaa  Coao- 
■mnicaiion  in  Shipwreck.    By  J.>larray.  F.S.A.&C. 


An  Addram  to  the  Membera  of  the  NewMechanic'a 
Inatitution.  Mancbeater.    Bt  R.  Detrosier. 

An  Account  of  the  Book  Society  tar  Promoting 
Religioua  Knowledf^e  among  the  Poor. 

The  System  of  Exclusion  and  Denunciatioa  een- 
iidered.    By  Wm.  Ellery  Chaaning,  D.  D.  : 

A  Catechism  of  Latin  (.iramnmr.  By  Geo.  MiBigan. 

A  Catechism  of  French  Grammar.  By  J.  Lonsmoor. 

A  Catechiam  of  the  Uiscory  of  England.  By  Petisr 
Smith.  A.M. 

A  Catechiam  of  Eagliali  Cooposiliao.  By  Rahert 
Connel. 

A  Catechiam  of  Engliah  Grammar.  By  G.  MilligaB. 

A  Catechism  of  Drawing  and  Per^iecttve. 
^A  Catechism  of  Christian    Inatruetioa.    By  Ika 
Rer.  Robt.  Morehead,  D.  D. 

A  Catechiam  of  the  Hiatoiy  of  Seodand.  By  W. 
Morrison,  A.  M. 

^  A  Catechiam  on  fha  VJ^ptto  of  Craatia&.   By  Pater 
Smith. 

A  Catechiam  of  Zoology.    By  Wm.  Rhiod. 

A  Catechism  of  Geography.  By  Hugh  Murray,  Eaq. 
In  the  Press. 

Balaam.  By  tha  Aathor  of  Modem  Faaatieimi 
Uaveiled.    Itaio. 

A  Summary  View  of  Chrfstmn  Prineiplee:  com- 
prising the  Doctrinee  pecoliar  te  Chriatianity.  aa  a 
Byatem  of  Reeealed  Truth.    ByThomaa  Finch. 

The  Uauiper'a  Daughter.     By  ooa  of  the  Contri- 


baton  te  Blackwoad'a  Magaaina. 


Wi1eoa*s 

By 


In  S  Vols.  8to.,  with  100  EagraTia|B|, 
American  Ornithology,  with  tfaa  Coatmin 
Charlea  Luciea  Buonaparte. 

Ihe  Winier*a  Wreath,  for  1892. 

In  1  VoL  post  8to.  A  Dictionary  of  Qaotetieue 
from  Tariooa  Authors,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Laa> 
nagea,  with  Eogliah  Timmlatioaa.  and  flluatiKad  by 
Remarks  and  Explanationa.    By  Hugh  Moore.  Esq. 

In  «  Tola,  poet  8to.  The  Sisiert*  Budget ;  a  Collec- 
tion of  Original  Tale*  in  Praee  and  Vena.  By  the 
Authors  of  i1&e  Odd  Volume.  &e. 

In  1  Vol.  Bto.  a  Familiar  Compendiam  of  the  Law 
of  Husband  and  Wife,  in  8  Parte. 

In  ISmo.  The  London  Manual  of  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy.    By  W.  Mangham.  Stirgeoa. 

Ine  Chameleon,  a  beautifully  printed  ToluaM  of 
Original  Miaeellaniea,  in  Proee  and  Verse.  eompriS' 
ing  easaya.  taJea,  eonga,  iu.  Fieturea  of  the  Part  by 
Mr.  Brydoa. 

The  Amethyst,  or  Chriatlan'4  Annual  far  IBS; 
Bdited  by  R.  flnie,  M.  D.  and  R.  K.  GreviUcLUU. 

Preparing  for  PuhlicatUm. 

Friendahip'a  Oflbrinr  far  ime,  will  appear  on  the 
pat  of  November,  in  ita  uaual  s^Ie  of  elegant  bind- 
ing, and  with  highly -finiahed  Enaravioga  after  cele- 
brated Paintings  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Smthard. 
Richter,  Wood.,  Poraar,  Weatall,  and  other  saincnt 
•rtiate. 

The  Comic  Oifering,  edited  by  Miaa  Sheridaa,  will 
be  published  at  the  same  time,  bound  in  ita  uniquely 
embpeaed  mmrocco  cover,  and  embellished  with  up- 
warda  of  aixty  most  homorona  and  neatly  engrared 
designs  by  yariooa  comic  aptiste. 

A  new  Annual,  illnatrated  in  the  first  etyle  of  the 
art,  fhm  Drawiuga  by  Prout.  will  appear  oa  the  first 
of  NoTember,  under  'the  title  of  the  Contioeoul 
Annual,  uniform  in  aiae  with  hia  Laodscape  Annual 
of  1830  and  31,  and  published,  handsomely  bound  in 
morocco,  at  only  two-thinls  their  price. 

JDtUjf  mtdDrtaeimek  o»  Pmper.for  thg'ytmr  atiimg 
5tk  o/Jmmury,  1831. 
^  Duty.  Drawback. 
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i  MEMOIR  OF  THE   RIGHT  HON.  HENRY,  BARON    BROUGHAM   AND   VAUX, 

LORD  HIGH   CHANCELLOR  6F  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

(With  a  Portrait.) 

Extraordinary  times  produce  extraordinary  men ;  and  some  characters, 
whose  names  are  prominent  in  the  history  of  nations,  appear  to  have  beefi 
eipressly  fitted  for  the  periods  in  which  they  lived.  Our  own  records 
foniish  abundant  instances  in  illustration  of  the  remark ;  but  we  need  go 
DO  ferther,  for  the  proof,  than  the  passing  season,  now  teeming  with  won- 
^en,  and  bringing  forward  *'  spirits  fit  for  the  toilsome  business  of  their 
days.*'  Among  the  personages  who  thus  attract  the  attention,  not  of 
England  only,  but,  it  may  fairly  be  asserted,  of  the  whole  world,  the  name 
of  Brougham  shines  pre-eminently  conspicuous : 

Micat  inter  onanes 
Julium  sidus,  velut  inter  ignes 
Lima  roinores. 

The  feiriily  of  Brdiigham  Is  said^  in  some  recent  publications,  to  have 
possessed  a  manor  and  lordship  of  that  name  in  Westmoreland,  antecedent 
to  the  Conquest.  Ilidugh  this  is  traditionary  and  doubtful,  it  seems  pretty 
certidn  that  the  castle  of  Brougham  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  king  John ; 
and  that  the  manor-house,  contiguous  to  it,  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  till  the  time  of  James  the  First,  when  the  estate  was  sold ;  and 
the  heir-male  settled  at  Scales,  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Cumberland. 
After  the  Restoration,  the  manor  was  repurchased  by  John  Brougham,  of 
Scales,  who  entailed  it  upon  his  nephew,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Henry 
Brougham,  the  father  of  the  Chancellor.  The  estate,  however,  was  con- 
siderably curtailed,  at  the  period  of  its  restoration  to  the  family;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  possessors  of  Brougham  Hall,  though  boasting  an  ancient 
lineage,  and  even  a  dormant  claim  to  baronial  honours,  were  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  the  lower  order  of  gentry. 

But  whatever  depression  there  might  be  in  regard  to  property,  there 
was  none  in  point  of  reputation  or  talent.  One  Henry  Brougham,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  became  a  coadjutor  of  Dr.  John  Campbell, 
Dr.  Birch,  and  other  literary  characters  of  eminence,  in  the  compilation  of 
that  great  work,  the  Biographia  Britannica.  What  degree  of  afiinity  he 
bore  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining ; 
but  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  family,  cannot  be  doubted*  Henry,  the 
father  of  Lord  Brougham,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
and,  during  his  attendance  there,  lodged,  as  is  customary  for  students  in 
that  seat  of  learning,  at  a  boarding-house  on  Castle  Hill,  kept  by  the 
widow  of  a  Scotch  clergyman.  This  lady,'  who,  we  have  heard,  was  sister 
to  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian,  had  an  only  daughter,  between  whom  and 
Henry  Brougham  there  arose  a  mutual  attachlnent,  which,  while  the  lovers 
were  yet  young,  was  cemented  by  the  bond  of  marriage.    The  first-fruit  of 
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this  union*  wafir  a  8on,  bom  at  Ediabiurgh,  aad,  baptized,  there  by.  the  name 
of  Henry y  ia  the  year  1779.  Three  other  sons  were  the  .  offspring  of  this 
marriage :  John,  who  became  an  eminent  wine  merchant  ii^  Ediph^rgli, 
and  died  about  two  years  slnce.^  at  Boulogne ;  Jam^s^  a  barrii^t;  and 
William,  master  in  chancery,  and  one  of  the  members  in  the  present  Pac- 
liament,  for  the  borough  of  Southwark.  Henry  Brougham,  the  f^thec, 
died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1810  ;  but  his  widow  is  still 
living  at  the  family  mansion  in  Westmoreland,  which  has  latterly  been 
gready  improved,  and  the  estate  enlarged,  by  the  present  possessor. 

Henry  and  his  three  brothers  received  their  education  at  th^  Jligh 
School  of  Edinburgh,  under  Dr.  Alexander  Adam,  with  whom  the  eldest 
became  a  special  favourite.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Henry  was  ,ed[;itered  a 
«tudent  of  the  University,  where  he  applied  to  the  mathematics  so  a^si- 
^upusly,  that,  before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  ye£Mr»  an  es^y  by 
him,  *'  On  the  Flection  and  Reflection  of  Light,''  was  deen^d  wort)^{^of 
^ns^rtion  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  It  is  tru^,  the .  hypothesis 
advanced  in  this  paper  was  attacked  by  two  able  mathematiciaos,vM.  Vt^ 
yost.  of  Geneva,  and  Dr.  Young,  of  London ;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought 
f(f  tne  dispute,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  extraordinary,  talent 
developed  in  the  juvenile  philosopher,  who  ventured  to  inv^sti^te  the 
most  subtile  question  in  the  science  of  optics.  The  communic^tiop  on  the 
velocity  of  light  was  followed  shortly  a^er  by  some  geometric^ ,  pcoposi- 
tioivs,  with  the  solutions,  which  were  stated  to  be  new  discoveries  and  im-* 
provements  of  the  ancient  analysis.  The  claim  to  novelty  wa^  clearly 
disproved ;  but  this  did  not  by  any  means  lessen  the  merit  of  the  young 
mathematician,  who  had,  by  his  sole  application,  come  to  the  same  conclju* 
sjon  as  Cotes,  Maclaurin,  and  Emerson,  all  of  whom  preceded  him  i^ith^se 
abstruse  and  laborious  calculations.  The  wonder  is,  how  Mr,  Brougham's 
learned  preceptor,  John  Playfair,  and  the  mathematical  committee  of  itbe 
Royal  Society,  could  have  taken  those  speculations  for  discoveries,  .which 
had  been  known  to  the  scientific  world,  some  before,  and  oth^cs  .af^er, 
the  death  of  Newton.  This  was  a  proof  of  the  observation  made  by  Mr. 
Brougham  himself,  at  a  later  period,  that  the  more  certain  sci^^ojc^s  have 
been  much  neglected  in  these  days.  But,  though  in  the  above  n^ntijonod 
cases  it  cannot  be  said  the  author  was  entitled  to  the  rare  merit  of  being 
a  discoverer,  his  claim  to  the  title  of  inventor,  in  mathematics  has  .been 
substantiated,  by  his  speculations  upon  algebraical  prisms,  aiid  those 
connected  with  the  higher  geometry,  one  of  which,  on  the  properties  of 
the  conic  hyperbola,  and  the  relations  of  the  harmonical  line  to  curves 
of  different  orders,  is  a  master-piece  of  mathematical  reasonings  >      .     .     <  • 

For  these  contributions  to  the  stock  of  science,  Mr,  BFOughan^,.,op  the 
third  of  March,  1803,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;.  i)Mt  to 
formal  admission  did  not  take  place  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year* 
Meanwhile,  he  plied  his  studies  with  indefatigable  diligienoQ,  as,,a,.c^-' 
didate  for  the  honours  of  the  bar  in  Scotland,  to  which  hi9,wa3  Q^l^d  in 
due  course,  about  the  same  time  with  his  two  friends,  Jefffey.a^d.Hp^mr* 
This  was  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  Mr*  Brqugl^am)  fcvr^jthoi^gh 
he  had  already  obtained  celebrity  as  a  young  man  of  p]|;ofo;und,  lab^i^, 
it  ,was  confined  within  a  comparatively  small  circle  ofsi^chf  ^,iWj^r0 
ju4ges  of  his  scientific  acquirements.  He  now  began  to  b^^nowi^  h^ypftd 
that  limited  sphere,  and  the  versatility  of  his  genius  to  be,  gei)^]ra(|2f 
admired  by  the  publication  of  **  A^  Inquiry  into  the  Ciplon^l.  J^qljcy.of 
the  Eurooean  Powers."  This  work  app^ar^d  in  .,l803,,.q[i3y4  j^t,  ,oafP 
stamped  the  authpr's  reputation  on  a  firn^  basis,  as.  ^  poUti^  phi)p9Qp))^r, 
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atid  an  elegant  writdr.  It  wais  itl  thid  yetur,  ^Iso,  that  Mr.  Brougham 
formed  one  of  the  triumviraVe  who  fbunded  the  Edinbnrgh  Review ;  his 
c6adjutors  being  JefTrey,  the  ostensible  editor,  and  Francis  Homer.  The 
history  of  this  literary  phenomenon,  which,  at  its  first  appearance,  spread 
terrbr  among  the  various  tribes  of  authors,  from  the  Tweed  to  th6 
Thames,  woilld  furnish  another  instance  of  "great  events  from  littie 
causes.**  The  mode  of  criticism  now  adopted  was  altogether  without  a 
precedent.  Instead  of  analyzing  the  works  that  were  brought  under 
inspection,  the  reviewers  entered  into  the  general  subject,  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  their  opinions  upon  it  in  dilated  disquisitions,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  were  written  with  great  ability,  though  they  had  nothing 
to  »do  with  the  book  selected  as  the  packhorse  to  convey  the  commodity 
to  tfie  public.  But  this  was  not  the  most  objectionable  charactertstic  df 
the  tvorthern  luminary.  It  commenced,  and  was  carried  on,  in  a  spirit  of 
hortflity  against  all  the  writers  of  the  age,  who  happened  not  to  enjoy  the 
fttvotrrof  being  known  to  the  critics,  or  their  friends.  Hence  aros6  a 
loud  hj  of  complaint  on  all  sides,  and  several  men  of  genius  and 
lettmiii^  retaliated  upon  the  secret  tribunal  of  Edinburgh,  for  its  cruelty 
and  injustice.  Lord  Byron  stung  the  junto,  in  a  satire  that  will  be  read 
when  the  Review  shall  have  ceased  to  exist.  Anacreon  Moore,  with  less 
reflsbn  'lAian  the  noble  poet,  called  the  editor  into  the  field,  which,  how- 
evet^'  "Fortunately  was  not  stained  with  blood  on  this  occasion.  Of  ink j 
torrents  were  spilt  in  this  war  of  retaliation ;  but  the  reviewers  had  aii 
advantage  over  their  adversaries,  in  the  extensive. and  increasing  sale  of 
theif  journal,  while  the  insulated  answers  were,  for  the  most  part,  ep^he- 
mei'al,  little  read,  and  soon  disappeared.  The  personalities  in  which  the 
Bditiburgh  Review  Indulged,  injurious  as  they  were  to  moral  feeling,  and 
often  to  individual  character,  served  to  promote  its  circulation,  in  an  age, 
and  among  a  people,  peculiarly  marked  by  that  itch  of  curiosity  for  which 
the  Athenians  of  old  were  distinguished. 

'But  we  must  here  leave  the  Review,  and  its  other  projectors,  to  follow 
the  immediate  subject  of  the  present  article. 

'  Mr.  Brougham,  having  completely  established  his  reputation,  in  the  capital 
<yf  Scotland,  as  an  advocate,  might  have  looked,  and  with  assurance  of 
stfecess,  to  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  with,  as 
usual,  the  nominal  rank  of  a  lord  for  life.  He  was  employed  in  several 
important  causes,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  as  counsel  for  Lady  Essex  Ker, 
in  the  great  contest  respecting  the  ducal  title  and  estates  of  Roxburgh. 
This,  and  some  other  causes,  brought  him  necessarily  to  plead  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  he  was  much  noticed  for  his  elocution  and  legal 
knowledge.  A  new  and  richer  field  was  now  opened  to  his  view,  and 
otte  presentmg  higher  prospects  for  his  ambition  than  even  that  in  whtch 
he  had  already  secured  a  certainty  of  permanent  profit  and  future  dii- 
titi^ctions.  Mr.  Brougham,  and  his  inseparable  companion,  Mr.  Homer, 
nisdlvfed  to  unite  their  interests,  and  try  their  strength  in  the  English 
courts;  as^  they  had  done  in  those  of  Scotland.  A  call  to  the  bar  followed!; 
alnd  v^4iile  Mr.  Horner  adopted  the  Chancery  practice,  for  which  he  wa$ 
v^^l  'fitted,'  and  where  he  might  have  risen  to  the  seat  which  his  friend  "ndi^ 
fills',  had  Pirovidence  spared  his  valuable  life,  Mr.  Brougham  entered  the 
atena  bf  th*  King's  Bench,  to  elbow  his  way  amid  a  host  of  competitb1*st 
At"th»  name  time  he-  chose  the  northern  circuit,  as  offering  a  fairer  pros- 
J)ect  of  jSrOfiti'  and,  although  he  had  the  disadvantage  of  coping,  first,  with 
Mf;  now  Justice  Park,  aild,  next,  with  Mr.  Scarlett,  his  gleanings  were  fAt 
ftdtti*1!yeitig  iirtionsWdrMjle,  efeti  in  the  early  stage  of  his  legalHinehmcv 
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0r^|  objfdoX'  of  hJ3  arobitaQa  was  c^  ineiit  iii  Muriiameat.  Her^  l|it  vAA 
aa}iPQUnai^v..HMMrnefy  anticipated  bioi,  (hrpugp  his  intimacy  witli  Loid 
Henry  Petty,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdowne»  wbq  procujp^  for  him  a  nomur 
^AlicHt  to  the  hoTougb  pf  )Ven(i9YeF«  aad  ^fw^rds  to  th«it  of  $t*  iMaWes, 
bol)^  iiv  the  Qrenvilk  interest*  Mr.  Qrojiigham  was  juprtififd  at  wbali  lie 
QOn^iM^Ked  neglect;  ye>  he  continued  atjadiad  tqi  the  Wbig^»  and-fpnbUsM 
(^  that  side,  bfit  anonyo^usly,  '<  An  inqiMry  into  the  State  of  the.QTafaiony" 
^Uph  product  a  strong  eflfect,  and  rai^  through  several  edition*.  i-StnA 
^jf^jents  yrete  no  longer  to  be  left  to  the  coyi&i^d  liiajtspf  WaHlmiast^r 
Hal) ;  sffi4  the  historian,  who  at  some  distant  perioid  shall  .ui»d9rtQluB>itire<- 
tiofpective  survey  of  these  eventful  days^will  h^ye  tQ.recoiyJU  wiA  .gmisq 
reflections,  that  Henry  Brougham  first  enter^  Parlias^ent  for  the  lix>rdi|gh 
9f  Oamelibdrd,  af  the  nominee  of  the  house  of  Ru^ell.  .  ,.•.!!<.' 

.  .)09P.of  the  liqst  acts  of  his  political  life,  as  a  member  pf  the  iegislatuiae, 
was,  the  bringing  in  a  bill  making  the  slave  trade^  by  whomsoevei*  priKh 
^d,  felony ;  and  subjecting  th^  persons  carrying  it  on^  t)o  the  pimishflleiitf  of 
tioasportatipn  for  fourteen  year^.  The  bill  passed  thm^  both  houaea  in 
1311,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  .  .    i 

.;||i  jthe  following  year,  Mr.  Brougham  endeavQUfed,  but  npt  iwdth-'tke 
s^fne  sucQe^s,  to  take  from  the  crown  the  droits  of  admiralty^  as  hoiag 
a  fund,  in  its  present  state,  contrary  to  the  constitution,  and  full  of  tdangtr 
^  therigkts  and  privileges  of  the  people.  In  the  same  session,  he  called 
t^is^lention  of  the  house  to  the  subj^ect  of  the  orders  in  council,  wluob,i]ie 
said,  w^re  the  cause  of  the  distresses  and  embarrassments  which  then  pte*' 
i|^le4  thi;oughout  the  kingdoip.  He  concluded  an  able  speech^  witbrnQ^iog 
4;^  A.coia^iaittae  of  inquiry.  The  only  novelty  in  the  discussion  Wisa  that  oi 
Mr.  Canning's  supporting  the  motion ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  was  lo^l 
1^  a.gr^eat  majority.  Tl^  agitation  of  the  question,  however,  bad  la  good 
^neot;  for,  though  ministers  would  not  yi^ld  to  their  oj^poneats-  aa'>thi( 
h^Ufie,  they  soon  after  conceded  to  them,  by  reivoking  the'  obiiQzioiis 
orders  in  the  cabinet.  .  .  d.i*    • 

.  rphe  next  Bieasure  of  Mr.  Broughani,  at  thc^  close  <rf  the  session,i  waands^Pf 
a  (triumphant  nat^ire,  and  tended  greatly  to  the  spreading,  of  his  lepitlatioiil 
amoiig  the  people  atlarge.  Oneof  the  articles  in  the  ministerial  annual  seb^iM^ 
of  finance,  was  a  tax  upon  leather.  This  oppressive  iI^post,  Mr.  Broughan 
ac^ailed  by  ^o  many  clear  statements  and  powerful  argument  thttt,.<ni>a 
division,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  having  only  a  majority  of  eight 
iji  his  favour,  abandoned  the  obnoxioua  tax  altogietherk      .  m.  i 

•  With  thisses^on,  Parliament  ended;  and  Mr.  Broii^ham^haTi^gi.basa 
encouraged  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Liverpool,  in  opi^Hioiiita 
^r>.iGaimipg,  di4  so,  bat  failed;  as  he  subsequently  did^  in  his  at^laoiptitia 
g^t  relwiaedHfo):  the  Inverkeithing  district  of  bo^qughs*  . .  >  /    .  m    ')'.'- 1 

.  .Afl^r  a  seclusion  of  about  two  yeai^,  or  more,  jVIv.  Stoughsbfi  tlgab 
a^^ared  on  the  opposition  bepch,  as  member  for  th.e  ^l^^e  bosamgb  of 
Winphelsea.  It  might,  however,  have  been  said,  that  ha  vow  aaniei(;i(>FtiB 
a|.»  giant  refreshed ;  for,  to  follow  bis  progress  fiK»ti  thif^paiaod,  vH^M  bt 
^€eed  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  observer*.  At  the  very  openings  .€lf  dM 
s^p^ion,  on  the  first  of  February,  1816,  he  severely  condemtied  the  sp^edh 
fj|ipa<  this  tbroQe,  which  spoke  of  the  flour^hing  cpnditianfof  piar/^«o«EH 
q^erce,  revenues,  and  finance,'*  whea  a  general  stagnaticHik  <|f  •t]:;ldar.  wss 
f;^)^r-when  ^hops  lyene  every  where  empty'^trapdciSiaOtiV  bQ0]^ar(i9pf<»i£|led> 
^ith  debts,  not'  one  per  cent  of  which  woi)ld  ba- reepvared^  i(  AUflcUai^la 
thd  f^ye^tvade  §till  caxried  pn  by  Spa^o,  D/Li:^  Broi^am  saidi  be  knp^ 
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ibB popteid^tlble^tyiiuity'PetdiiMmd, wh^ htA  behaved Boinbrnnfodr to h» 
best  friendsy  who  had  treated  so  uagtateMly  those  by  -whom  he  had  been 
misekl  do  the  theone  which  be  disgraced,  would  be  prevented  fiom  eictead*^ 
inglihe  efieote  of  hk  reign  to  Africa. 

The!  holy  alliaoce,  and  the  property  tax,  for  the  repeal  of  vbich  last  th9 
aatilMi'  waa-  m^iidy  indebted  to  his  exei^oiiSy  were  asuong  the  next  pro^ 
miaent  objeelft  of  his  attacks  daring  this  session ;  ^t  the  ead  of  which,  h$ 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  presis.  The 
Motion  was  cairied,  yet  nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  measure.  But 
one- of  :lhe  tnost  numrtant  acts  of  Mr.  Brougham,  at  this  penod,  was,  tlmt 
of  proottring  a  legislative  inquiry  into  the  ancient  charijtable  institutions! 
particularly  those  which  had  for  their  object  the  edacation  of  the  childrea 
of  the  pooi^  Though  K&any  abuses  were  discovered  by  the  commi9siouei9 
appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  committee ;  there  is  reascm  to  fear, 
t&^tithe  ben^t  produced  has  by  no  means  answered  the  expectation 
origioally  formed,  or  the  expense  actually  incurred. 
•  bi  the  year.  1918,  Mr.  Brougham  was  invited  to  become  a  candidate  for 
tfaeoeuni^  of  Westmoreland ;  with  which  his  fomily  had,  for  generations, 
beeii  connected.  Although  he  bad  a  powerfol  interest  to  oppose,  in  the 
house  of  Lousdale,  he  accepted  the  call  of  his  friends,  but  failed ;  notwith- 
standing which,  he  made  another  effort,  in  1820,  and  again  proved  uu«* 
sQCco^iM ;  ad  be  also  did  at  the  general  election  of  1826. 

In  the  vacation  of  1816,  if  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Brougham,  by  way  of 
relaxation  from  the  multifarious  labours  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
mai^  a  tour  ou  the  Continent;  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  at  her  seat  in  the  north  of  Italy.  In  consequence  of 
this,  he  became  the  confidential  agent,  and  legal  adviser,  of  Her  Royal 
Highness.      • 

On  the  death  of  Geo^  the  Third,  Mr.  Brougham  lost  uo  time  vb^ 
despaiichBig  a  special  messenger  to  Como,  with  the  iutelligenoe  of  an 
event  which  waa  so  important  to  the  Princess  herself,  and  not  less  so  to 
the  nation  at  large,  of  which  she  was  now  become  the  Queen  consort. 
HerMi^esty  replied  immediately,  by  the  same  medium,  informing  Mr* 
Bioiighain  -of  her  fixed  determination  to  return  to  £^aglimd,  for  the 
punrptlse  of  asserting  her  rights  and  privileges,  whiph,  she  had  reason  to 
believe,  were  in  danger,  as  well  as  her  person.  Mr.  BriHigham  communis 
eated  ^e  Queen's  intention  and  apprehen^ons  to  Lord  Castleieagh,  who 
asmired  htm  that  no  indignity  would  be  offered  to  the  illustrious  personage, 
either  abroad  or  at  home.  Th^re  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  Queen'a 
Attotney^General,  for  as  such  he  was  now  formally  admitted,  would 
willing^  have  prevented  his  royal  mistress  from  carrying  her  resdiution 
into-  0iSM,  In  this  he  was  f<Mled ;  and  on  Thursday,  t^  first  of  June, 
)820,  the  Queen  apprised  him,  by  letter,  of  her  arrival  at  St.  Omer,  to 
wUch  idai^e  fthe  requested  him  to  hasten  without  delay.  Accordingly, 
On  SalWtay  he  set  out  with  Lord  Hutchinscm,  who  was  nominated,  on 
the  ^art  of  the  Kmg,  to  arrange  the  tenns  of  a  settlement,  founded  ou 
the  bondkioii  of  Her  Majesty's  giving  up  all  idea  of  landing  in  £n^and. 
Mn  Brougham^  on  reaching  St.  Oraer,  introduced  Lord  Hutclnason,  as 
the^fioend  of  Her  Majesty,  and  a  mediator  anxiously  desirous  to  render 
htt'  serviee,  'at  this  crisis.  The  Queen,  it  appeared,  had  already  been 
ioform^^  that  her  conidential  friend  and  the  King's  agent  had  travelled  in 
tbeiislune  eaitiage,  embarked  in  the  same  packet,  and  kept  company  all  the 
waytO'StvOmer^  while  Sieard,  Her  Majesty*s  oldest  servant,  rode  on  the 
oalsidk  of  the  catviagpe.    By  %hom  she  waa  iafonaed  of  aO  this,  o^ 


wlmt  'purpose;  ^We'  ard  not  toMt  bij^  «b  vt'  wi^*  that-  tft^'^ii^^ti'^^dk 
alarai ;  and,  while  the  two  deputies  were  in  consultation  or  correspondeifc^ 
iipoii»the  bifsin^BS  in  whidi  they 'were-  concerned,  the  r6yal  |iersob«lge  put 
an  end  to  their  labours,  by  setting  off  for  Dover  withoiit  Caf^ng^  iea^ef  df 
etthercme  or  the  other. ' 

Mortifyhig  as  this  wias,  Mr.  Brougham  had  too  mueh '  syte|^t^i9^irig 
toling  not  to  make  allowance  for  the  irritability  of  a  mind  ill' at  ease,  ana 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  bad  advisers.  He  hastened  back  to  Ldndon, 
where,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  that  the  door  of  hope  was  closed'  agah^ 
that  adjustment  which  it  had  been  his  earnest  wish  to>  accon^fi^h. '  Th^ 
contracted  space  to  which  we  are  confined  precludes  any  fuither  dt^^  on 
a  subject  that  belongs  to  general  history;  and  to  do  jastice  to  whSHi,  #biil4 
call  for  amplification  in  the  narrative,  incompatible  with  biogi^Ky.  "'Nor 
cmt  we  even  descant  upon  the  eloquence  displayed  by  the  ^ueeik^  ^^o- 
eate,  without  injuring  the  force  of  the  reasbning,  and  the  elegatice  <if 'tliid 
language.  ■  l   •     . 

'  It  caahot  be  expected  that  we  should  attempt  to  enumerate  the  sp^!&6hes 
or  motions  made  by  this  great  orator  and  statesman,  while  a  men^b^  of 
the  lower  house  of  parliament.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  oufSe*vfcs  to  a 
few  of  the  most  important,  and  such  as  relate  to  subjects  of  jitei^inai^nt 
krteresL  ••.'.'. 

On  the  eleventh  of  February,  1822,  we  find  Mr.  Brougham  britt^fng- 
forward,  at  the  close  of  a  very  elaborate  speech,  the  followirtg  reso^tioti^— 
'^'That  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  this  house,  well  considering  the  pressure 
of  the  public  burdens  on  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  particdMi^  oh 
the  agricuHuml  classes,  to  pledge  itself  to  obtain,  for  a  sufferitig  |)eo^^, 
SttcAi  a  reduction  of  taxation,  as  would  afford  them  efiectual  reliisfi" 

The  proposition  was  strenuously  opposed  by  ministers,  as  leading  %6'no 
pracitical  putpdse.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  considerable  tt^idHty. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech,  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Brougham  pasiied'l^- 
0acomium  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  great  financial  measure  of  the  sinking  frriid, 
though  he  hinted  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  inti^rest  of  the  ptfMn^ 
debt.  '     •'"'"'' 

•  'On  tiie  twenty-fourth  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Brougham  ^propblBed' 
a  resdlution— "  That  the  influence  of  the  Crown  is  unnec*ssirt^^  tb"^ 
maintenance  of  its  due  prerogatives,  destructive  of  the  indep(feildiertbfe  kA 
Parliament,  and  inconsistent  with  the  well  government  of  the  State.'- '  ThiS^ 
resolution  was  introduced  by  a  long  speech ;  in  the  course  of  ivhich;'thft 
honourable  and  learned  mover  displayed  his  peculiar  talents  for  froviyirtth 
singular  brilliancy  and  success.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed j  that;'' th* 
motion  was  lost.  '  ^.m  .*.« 

■The  parliamentary  history  of  the  following  year  was  remarki^jfi^'ifoir^' 
sehtsm  in  the  opposition,  occasioned  by  the  Catholic  questidf^,  -th^i^ 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Plunket;  and  though  supported  by  Mr.  CJanairi^,  it'WtW' 
evident  that  the  weight  of  the  cabmetwas  on  the  other*  side.  "TOrT^- 
difced  a  violent  attack  on  Mr.  Canning  by  Mr.  Brougham;  who  bh<il^|g^' 
the  secretary  with  tergiversation,  and  truckling  to  the  Lord  GfattMemtl 
At  this  Mr.  Canning  took  fire,  and,  turning  to  the  speaker,  sui&y'*^'l  iniHi' 
to^d^lare  that  the  accusation  is  ftilse.-'  Upon  this  he  was  called  "tor-bidifV 
afid,'tto  explanation  being  given,  a  motion  was  made  that  Mr.  Caniiitij^'MMI 
Mr/  Brougham  be  committed  to  tho  cuitody  of  the  'Seijeaht-'^lAHi^. 
Thte  fM^nds'of  the  patties  htere  interfered,  dnd  i*^h  nb  MMe  dlflSt^ti^tJf'iWiji^ 
ccf^d«d  in^briiiging  abo^t,  if  nOt  a  recon^flia«iOri,  yet  a'j«*«t)ert^JAn'^^P^1*fey. 
tilities.     When  the  question  for  the  Older  of  the  day%li»  **i«di  ^iAPiUt- 


opposition /  inembeiB  .  left- tbe  bouse^   aad   Mv»  PInnkett's  niolton  >(«fto 

lost*.    '»•!.•■» 

On  the  1st  of  June  1824,  Mr.  Brougham  *  ifitroduoeda  motoon  for -an 
address  to  the  kicg  relative  to  the  •  proceedings  at  Demerara  against  Mr. 
Smith  the  Missionary.  This  produced  a  long  debate,>aiid  an  ad^oinmnehiC) 
at  ,t^  end  of  which. the  moticML  ivras  negadiired  by  ^e  ssiail  najont;^  of 
for^y-si^  oiUy.  The  seoand  day  of  the  discussion  was  maiked  by  an  extr»' 
oii:dinary  occorrenee.  Just  as  Mr»  Brougham  was  entering,  tke  house^  hd 
11^33. assaulted  in  the  lobby  by  a  man  named  Gourlay,  who  had  been  lying 
in  Trait  for  the  purpose.  The  offender  was  taken  into  custody^  and  com-i 
mitt^d  to  the  House  of  Correction  in  Cold  Bath  Fields,  where  he  remained 
f^.)p^g  timje,  to  prevent  his  doing  more  serious  mischief,  being  pronounced 
m^ne  by  the  &culty. 

Oa  the  15th  of  May  1826,  Mr.  Brougham,  after  a  long  and  impwsaive 
speech,  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  the  Colonial  Legislatures 
having  obstinately  resisted  the  declared  wishes  of  Parliament,  and  of  his 
mia|esty*s  government,  the  House  of  Commons  would  early  in  the  next 
^saion  take  the  subject  of  West  India  slavery  into  consideration.  The 
motion  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

.  ,  W^  now  come  to  the  most  splendid  period  in  the  life  of  Mb.  Bioughamv 
as  a  lawyer  and  legislator.  In  pursuance  of  a  notice  which  he  had  given 
in,  the  preceding  session,  he  brought  forward  on  the  7th  <^  February,  1828, 
a  miotion/' touching  the  state  of  the  law,  and  its  administmtkHi  in  4hd 
courts  of  justice,  with  a  view  to  such  reform  as  time  may  have-  rendi^ted 
n^ce^isary,  and  experience  may  have  shewn  to  be  expedi&»t."  The  speech 
whiph  introduced  this,  motion  was  as  remarkable  for  its  length,  as  its  lumi^ 
nousness ;  and  though  it  occupied  six  hours  and  a  half  in  the  delivery yithe' 
alitoolioa  of  the  auditory  was  riveted  in  a  fixed  admiration  during  the 
whc4e  time.  On  its  conclusion,  an  adjournment  of  the  question  took  place 
u4ti)  the  20th,  when  the  motion,  with  some  amendments,  was  carried.  ^    .< 

In  the  same  session  Mr.  Brougham  spoke  with  powerful  effect  in  suppont 
of  the. motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpo^ 
ration  Acts.  The  success  with  which  this  was  attended,  prepared  th^ 
pe^:^pile  to  ex>pect  what  foUowed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session,  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  zealous  opponent  of  Catholic 
j^a^cipation^  actually  proposed  it  as  a  cabinet  measure,  on  the  ground 
of  political  expediency.  The  bill  was  carried  triumphantly  through  both 
hoMses,  a(nd  on  the  13th  of  April  received  the  royal  assent. 

l^  the  following  year,  Mr.  Brougham  moved  for  leave  to  bring. in  a  bill 
tQ^testalptUsh  local  jurisdictions  in  certain  districts  in  England*  The  ieamed- 
member  took  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  expenses  attendant,  upon^ 
1^!^.|>^^C^^*  What,  therefore,  he  intended  to  propose  was,  thataibtcr- 
rister^  of.  practical  exp^ence,  should  be  appointed  in  every  county,  hefote. 
whom. any  person  might  cite  another,  who  was  indebted  to  him  ten<  pounds, 
or.less^  and  that  the  judge  should  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  case.b^ 
hearing' the  parties,  and  appointing  payment  by  instalments,  if  he  .shouM« 
thiffk .  pxoper.  If  the  debt  should  exceed  ten  pounds,  but  not  one  hundredi  • 
the.  parties  tp  be  allowed  to  employ  a  legal  advocate  to  plead  thehf'  eaueeA 
Bi)t  this  judge  should  in  no  instance  be  allowed  to  decide  in  eases  of  fre&r 
l^oM,4H>pyhold,  or  leasehold.  From  his  decision  an  appeal  should  be.msida 
to^.tbe  j^gos  of  the  assise^  or  the  courts  of  Westminster.  The  bitliwaar 
accordingly  brought!  in;  ,but  its  further  progress  was  impeded  by^itlN^ 
demise  of  the  crown,  the  qommencement  of  anew  reign,  and  the  diasi^ 
lutipn  pf  parliament* 


-  •  Mf 4  Siiiifiliifli  %fltf  iiovi'  iSTilflifr  to  tfi6  neiirateiiUitioo  of  ^^  jijoiifity  of 
Tofk.  He  acceded  of  conne  to  so  flaUering  a  pcoposat^  and  lu§  dectioti 
was  scored  witUont  any  expense. 

The  first  pailiament  of  William  the  Fourth  as&embled  oii  thfe  i6A  tf 

October,  aaa  in  less  than  a  month  the  Wellii^^n  administration  tem- 

iMiSoil     Is  tbe  new  aR«n0smeait.«hick  iras  soon  fionned.  Heavy  Broii|jb«p 

noof ed  *e  GmH  Seri^  with  ^tik  dignity  of  Boon  Bio4|^inin  and^Vsu, 

>  t»  iriiieh  Iflflt  title  he  b  Mid  to  httfe  Inui  an  faoredilBry  di^^ 

Here  we  shall  close  the  pabfic  history,  properly  so  teniiedy  of  tMi'ilh» 
trions  personage;  for  the  circumstances  which  connect  Ms  ntiUR^  tM 
passing  events  are  too  fresh  in  remembrance^  to  require  out  fe^bte  no^ee 
And  obsenration*  We  shall,  therefore,  wind  np  &is  sketch  with  s^iS;^ 
that,  in  1824,  his  Lordship  took  an  efficient  part  in  promoting  aiid.estfi- 
Mihiiig  ^  London  Mechanics'  Institntion;  tiiat  in  the  4Mttie.  yaacie 
mtbKshM  **  Practical  Obeerrations  upon  die  BdmntMi  of  liK^9tNi»9fft4bt 
m  1825,  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  tiie  Uufv^rsity  of  Olasj^owv*'^*^ 
be  delivered  an  admirable  sneech  at  his  installation,  which  was  ^rtnlfeit^ 
that,  soon  after,  he  assisted  nis  friend  Campbell  in  founding  the  l^dCi 
University;  and  that,  in  1827,  he  became  President  of  tbe  **  3j9QBj^ii¥>^ 
dM.DiAisiDn  of  UseM  Knowledge.''  To  enumersfte  the  litemi:;.  pivd^c- 
'tMNii  oi^bis  Lordship,  is  beyond  our  means  of  infonnation ;  hot  thetfe.is)«M 
irt^h  partieula!rly  merits  notice,  namdy,  ^  A  Vindiostmi  of  Sho  Iv^fMi 
into  Charitable  Abuses,  in  answ^  tb  the  QusartSily  Iteytew  t^'pii^ 
in  1819.  '     :  " 

.  Lord  Broueham,  in  1816,  married  Mary  Anne,  the  widow  bf  Jobp  S^a^ 
.Esoi,  and  a  distant  relative  of  the  Auckland  frimily.  By  this  la^y,i^}jEgi 
'hen  twodan^tBrs,  one  of  whom  died  in  ui&ncy.        .     .. 


The  following' charttcteristic  sketch  of  his  Letd^ip^  before  bioelidMtM 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Ifite  WilKam  Haziitt;  and,  iri  the  itndi,  H  e  ^f«et 
delineation: 

''  Mr.  Brougham  speaks  in  a  loud  and  unmitigated  tone  of  voice  t^^  s^Or 
times  almost  approaching  to  a  scream.  He  is  fluent,  rapid,  vebement^  iuB 
of  his  siAjaet,  ^nth  evidently  a  gretft  deal  to  say,4md  very  regnnUopoftbl 
nasnser  of  saying  it.  As  a  kwyer,  he  has  not  hi Aerto  betti>  lenwirht % 
successful.  He  is  not  pioftmnd  in  cases  and  leporcs,  n^r  dbifei>oNl  ttlee 
ihuch  interest  in  the  peculiar  features  of  a  partli^ular  canse,*  dr  ^tug^^ltt^ 
adroitness  in  the  management  of  it.  He  carries  too  much  we||^t  df  ibet|^ 
fi>r  ordinary  and  petty  oceasions :  he  must  have  a  pretty  large  OuiesM^  {o 
diiciiss,  and  must  make  thorough-stitch  work  of  iu  Mr.  £xougpani.«]rits^ 
afanost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as  he  speaks.  In  the  midst  of  an  «b90ti0n  0M^ 
test,  he  oomes'out  to  SRhlress  the  pbDulaiCe,  and  goes  baek  to^  hia'«4ttndy>tD 
iliftish  an  article  for  the  Bdinbur^  R^vi^.  dncb^hideod  is  ^t»  ^<B*!i^««i4^ 
his  mind,  that  it  appears  to  require  neither  repose,  i4or  any  othd^  MAiium 
than  a  delight  in  its  own  exercise.  He  can  turn  his  hand  to  utijr  thiog^l)^ 
he  cannot  ^  idle.  Mr.  Brougham  is,  in  fact,  a  striking  instance;  qf:^^ 
Tensftiiiitv  and  strength  of  the  human  mind,  and  also,  in  one  sepse^c^^tM 
length  of  human  life ;  for  if  we  make  a  good  «se  of  our  timei  there,  is^^osis 
enough'  to  crowd  almost  every  ilrt  ilnd  science  in(io<  it..  Mt,  ArM|fhtai» 
aijoong  other  means  of  strengtidening  and  enlarging  hitf  tieWs,  bHi<yiftitis<i 
we  belifeve,  most  of  the  courts,  arid  turned  his  atteirtion  tomost'offtK  doff- 
stitutions,  of  the  Continent.  He  is,  no  doUbt^  a  very  accoin|fl|^eA'  vf4 
^  admiiable  pemon.''  .  „(: 


OV  TH£  imiBDIATB  AHIX  TOVAI»  4»JKKLrCIIUf  QV  SI.ATE&T.  t4S7 


ON,  THE    IMMEDIATE    AND    TOTAL    ABOLI-> 
TiO!«    OF    COLdlflAl.  SLAVEltT. 


thajl tbtty m  <m.thgiKate^  and  to  hen^ 
with  it.  Will  apy  one  prssitme  to  say  tb«A 
At  U»>.finiWPt  ciisisy  when  a  veiy  consider-  the  estate  with  the  slaves  will  be  «vorta  one 
able  number  of  the  loembers  of  the  house  thousand  pounds  more  than  the  other?  Both 
of  coAxnoos  stand  pledged  to  their  consti-  estates  being  of  the  same  eiHenty-ee^ttaf  In 
taents*  to  tnpport  this  BMasure,  it  is  the  fartilifyy  and  requirlMf  the  saaift  nymbtt»sf 
4a^«fi4titty  fiwndof  thetioinansaM^to  iabomiett  to  oaHitalfc  tfaMn».woahl  pwdPiC 
laise  his  voice  in  behalf  of  a  Ugitimtke  aUkeatthesameeapeosei  and  cowssqmqlfy 
» J^  tA^  imuEDiATE  and  total    the  one  with  the  slaves  would  be  wosUi  no 


^'  coionial  dfrnery^  as  being  just  more  than  the  one  without  them,  as  what 

apd  pieceesary.;  and  although  there  are  not  would  be  given  foi'  the  slaves  onght  to  be 

&  iew  who  loudly  declare  that  such  a  mea-  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  estate^  to 

oAe  would  be  fraught  with  the  grossest  make  it  equal  with  the  one  which  reqaind 

iojtisticey  •  ths(l  ^hose  who  advocate  it  are  w>  such  outlay.    Now,  as  the  eniattci|Mlita 

ctesltlMe  of  OMnnoa-  boMBstyv  and  that  by  of  the  slaves  wtU  only  cbai%e4lie  ooMlilitti 


MMMIijMlMUig'Sich  ft  iBt»sase  to  the  Go<*  of  the  estates  from  the  latfeov  id  that.of.  the 

fi^ifupefikk.thsir.aie  flndflavounog  to  convert  former,  no  leductioo  in  the  value  of  tj^ 

tkpoa.intp  robbeoi  inste^l  of  ];»roteclors  of  property  will  take  place;  and  thus  no  ji^jus- 

the    public;  their  arguments  are  but  few  tice  will  be  committed,  and  no  compensation 

and  weak  in  support  of  such  a  dechiration,  to  slave-owners  be  required, 
atld  atife  Irom  mistaken  views  of  the  subject.         Having  thus  disposed  of  this  obfectioa/ 1 

ithm  bete  asserted,  with  some  show  of  shall  have  an  easy  tssk  with  the*-seilMulHha% 

KMou,  that'slarai  being  a  maiketable  com.  as  the  advocates  of  shtvoiy^  in. their  — iily 

mo4i$(f^  mi  fstchiBg  a  definite  price,  to  to  refate  the  charges  of  the  abolitioo|i|ii, 

iimapoipate  them,  witUnit  giving  their  owneim  have  put  forth  such  a  variety  of  cantiadjc^ 

an  adequate   value,  would    subject  those  tory  statements,  as  only  require  to  be  pro^ 

owneoi  to  a  positive  loss  of  real  property,  perlyananged,  to  present  the  most  con\plele 

But  tfiis  is  a  mistake;  and  I  think  it  may  be  answer  to  ^l  that  has  been  advanced a^inst 

liaifily'  pfoved,  that  so  far  from  the  slave*  immediate  emancipation,  that  oan  1^  de« 

owneis  suffering  loss,  they  will  evenlnaUy  sired.    For  example^il  has*  ban  -«MM0» 

be  gainerB  by  d^  measure.    The  formers  of  That  the  negroes  are  at  present  in  such  m 

Fii^id  and  tiie  jilaniem  of  the  Colonies  state  of  brutal  ignoranee»  that  if  tk^ifi^^n 


sia^ilaiiy  situated  thus  far — they  both  to  be  emancipated  without  waiting  until,,  by 

have  land  to  cultivate,  and  labourers  to  cuU  their  instruction  and  moral  improvement, 

tivate  it,  to  whom  they  give  a  maintenance  they  are  fitted  to  receive  and  benefit  by  it, 

for  ^eir  labour — free  labourers  getting  little  the  property  of  the  planters  wonld  be  en«> 

more,  and  slaves  bavmg  no  less.    The  dif*  dangered,  if  not  destroyed,  and  their  «ery 

lereaee  botweeu  them  is,  in  their  manner  of  lives  put  in  jeopardy.     But  surely  these 

prtMMfaig  hibeamn.    1^  £ngliih  former  who  make  this  assertion  have  Ibrgottee,  that 

pam  te  a  foiiv  ^^  ^op^SW  ^  many  as  he  instructions  were  sent  out,  aed  provisipn 

has  eerasioft  for,  giving  ttem  board,  lodging,  made,  by  Government,  for  the  instruction 

and  a  trifle  for  dothes,  or  wages  to  procure  and  moral  culture  of  the  slaves,  some  yean 

those  things  for  themselves ;  the  planter,  ^sp,  with  a  view  to  flttiog  them  for  eman* 

#hen  he  wants  fofaoorecs,  finds  they  all  are  cipation.     Now,  either  the  statement  re- 

die  imiperty  of  some  one  or  other,  and  he  specting  the  ignorance  of  the  slaves  Is  fois^, 

«lttnot  obtain  their  services  unless  he  pniw  or  the  planters  have  Defected  the  instmc'^ 

iisMs  Iheas,  afker  which  he  most  beaid,  tions  or  Government    Some  poaens  vtho 

led0B»  apd  clothe  them :  whereby  it  is  evi.  delight  in  traducing  the  planters,  would  be 

4^11,  that  the  latter  is  iust  the  purchase-  ready  to  affirm  that  the  latter  was  the  caae, 

money  worse  off  than  the  former,  who,  in  and  that  the  planters  would  not  permit  their 

that  respect,  gets  his  labourers  for  nothing.  slaves  to  be  instructed,  knowing  that  it 

Bat  many  are  possessed  of  slaves,  and  would  be  a  step  towards  their  emaneipat}6n, 

wrfaefi  a  colonial  estate  is  to  be  scM,  the  and  that  their  ignorance  vras  aii  apology  for 

ilttvesQpon  it  form  an  important  article,  oontinuing  them  in  bondage;  and  that  to 

and^iif  etondk  off^  would  mduoe  the  value  of  delay  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  until 

fwipnapei^    To  plaoe  this  case  in  a  cor-  they  are  fUted  for  it  by  instruction  and  moral 

ISPt.  pom^  of  view,  I  will  suppose  two  culture,  while  their  owners  are  resolved  to 

esM^  to  be  offered  for  sale,  both  of  the  keep  them  in  ignorance,  would  be  to  delay 

same  value,  but  one  in  a  situation  where  free  it  for  ever. 

kbour  is  to  be  got,  and  the  otherwhere  it  is  But  the  planters  assure  t«,  «n  tM'word 

Qot ;  tliat  it  requires  one  thousand  pounds  of  gentlemen,  that  they  have  always  IK 
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to  the  suggestions  of  Gorerament,  and  that, 
anxious  to  promote  the  moral  improvenient 
of  their  slavesy  they  have  done  all  that  lay 
in  their  power;  and  therefore  we  are  bound 
to  believe  that  the  objection  is  an  impudent 
&behood^  and  that  the  slaves  are  not  in 
audi  a  state  of  ignorance.  Besides,  it  is  an 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  granting  to  even 
an  ignorant  people,  what  they  want,  would 
drive  them  to  insurrection :  a  continuance 
of  slavery  will,  in  all  probability,  do  it,  and 
emancipation  alone  will  prevent  it.  The 
planters  affirm,  that  this  measure  would 
cause  the  tragic  deeds  of  St.  Domingo  to  be 
repeated ;  but  they  must  know,  that  it  was 
not  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  continu- 
ance of  it,  which  gave  rise  to  that  dreadful 
affair.  And  as  to  their  lives  and  property 
being  endangered  bj  the  measure  we  advo- 
cate how  long,  we  may  ask,  would  they 
bold  either,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  powerful  military  force 
k.ept  up  in  all  the  colonies  ?  They  are  in 
danger  now,  and  they  know  it :  the  dissen- 
sion and  the  rejection  of  the  measure  daily 
increase  their  danger,  and  the  adoption  of 
it  is  the  only  means  whereby  they  may 
avert  an  evil  which,  otherwise,  will  sooner 
or  later  certainly  overtake  them. 

>But  if  we  do  not  lose  our  property  by 
iosurroction*  it  will  become  valueless,  says 
an  advocate  for  slaveiy,  as  n^^roes  will  not 
work  except  by  compulsion,  and,  as  we 
cannot  compel  free  labourers  to  work,  no 
work  will  be  done ;  our  plantations  will  go 
uncultivated,  we  shall  be  ruined,  the  colo- 
nies abandoned,  and  then  some  other  nation 
will  obtain  them,  which  has  no  such  scru- 
ples about  slaveiy ;  and  thus  an  irreparable 
injury  will  be  inflicted  on  our  couotiy.  This 
would  be  a  very  serious  complaint,  and  one 
extremely  probable,  provided  that  the  ne- 
groes could  manage  to  live  on  common 
atmospheric  air  ;  for  I  suppose,  in  the 
colonies,  as  in  other  places,  this  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  procured  for  nothing.  Perhaps 
that  would  not  satisfy  them,  after  having 
been  used  to  the  more  substantial  food  served 
out  by  their  old  masters ;  and  in  that  case 
$hey  would  be  obliged  to  work,  although 
they  were  free;  for  they  would  soon  discover 
that  freedom  did  not  consist  in  an  exemp- 
tion from  labour,  but  in  choosing  their  own 
masters,  and  starving  when  they  do  not 
please  to  work. 

But  this  account  of  the  lazy  disposition  of 
the  negroes,  ill  accords  with  the  many  little 
stories  told  by  West  India  gendemen,  about 
the  savings  and  wealth  of  slaves,  which 
must  be  acquired  by  extra  and  uncompul- 
sory  labour  over  and  above  their  daily  tasks ; 
and  .the  accounts  of  the  wealth  and  Boery 


of  the  fioee  negroes  all  teod  to  refiite  tUs 
base  calumny  on  the  negro  character.  It  is 
also  asserted,  that  the  abolitiooisiB  are  u) 
fnends  to  tlie  oegcoes,  as  that  measure, » 
faj  from  improving  their  conditioa,  will 
make  'it  mudi  worse,  since  at  present  ail 
their  wants  are  provided  for  by  tfaeix  kind 
owners ;  but  when  they  are  bo  longjer  tbe 
propeity  of  their  masters,  they  will  be  left  lo 
shift  for  themselves,  and  will  be  as. bad, if 
not  much  worse  ofl^  than  the  a^cudtual 
labourers  of  this  countxy.  I  will  presu^je 
that  the  slaves  are  well  provided  for ;  hot 
surely  he  is  no  friend  to  the  planters,  who 
would  insinuate  that  their  kindness  arises 
from  interested  motives,  and  that  when  th^ 
cease  to  have  a  property  in  their  labonrei^ 
they  will  no  longer  rev^ud  them  with  their 
present  liberality,  and  thus  cast  an  additional 
stain  on  characters  which  some  peo[^  think 
are  already  suflficiently  black. 

The  refuse  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheiy  is 
certainly  not  sumptuous  £ue  ;  but  as  these 
good  gentlemen  can  afford  to  deal  it  out  in 
rations  to  their  slaves,  whom  they  purchase 
at  a  great  expense,  surely,  when  they  <gat 
labourers  for  nothing,  and  thus  save  the 
purchase  money,  they  will  be  able  to  give 
such  wages  as  will  enable  the  labouxeis  to 
live  as  well  as  thi^  do  at  present;  aodi 
hope  better  things  of  them  than,  to  believe 
they  are  so  sordid  as  to  allow  their  labourer 
to  want,  merely  because  &ey  no  Ipi^gfr 
have  a  property  in  them.  If  they  have  a 
predilection  for  serving  out  rations.  a&  they 
have  been  wont,  they  may  follow-  the  ex- 
ample of  an  amiable  author  at  Kensington, 
who  pays  his  labourers  in  food  instead  of 
money,  and  thus  prevents  their  mispendiog 
their  hard  earnings,  and  secures  their  being 
well  fed.  In  that  case  neither  masters  "nor 
labourers  would  find  much  difference  fkom 
tlie  present  state  of  things,  and  yet  a^  the 
advantages  of  freedom  would  be  secured. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  pl^itecs  will 
turn  the  negroes  out  of  the  little  hoosesand 
gardens  they  at  present  occupy  on  the 
estates,  and  they  will  become  houseless  and 
homeless  wanderers.  In  answer*,  X  would 
ask — Will  the  planters  have  no  occasion- ftfr 
their  labour  afWr  they  are  emancipated; 
will  tliey  not  still  require  them  on  thea 
estates  ?  If  so,  they  must  not,  and  will  not, 
turn  them  adiUt  thus.  The  objectioB  sup* 
poses,  that  the  slaves  have  their  honse^  and 
gardens  for  nothing,  but  that  is  a>  »yv<si^f»V  • 

Labourer  must  be  lodged,  and.it  xnattes? 
not  whether  masters  lodge  theif  labouieiSf  or 
pay  them  such  ws^es  as  will  eo^l^  themlo 
lodge  themselves. 

One  of  the  objectors  wishes  to  tqnov^.^bo 
will  then  maintain  the  sick,  infimiit  raged/ 
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and  in&tit  poo^f  the  plaAfers  do  it  tiow, 
but  itwoald  be  unjust  to  make  them  do  it 
Aen.  Bdt  why  tfould  it  be  tttgust  ?  It  is 
weH  knowti  tfiat  fiee  fetbourers  work  better, 
and  do  moch  more  than  ever  coald  be  got 
from  slaves,  under  any  mode  of  coercive 
trentment  whatev^ ;  and  therefore  will  not 
tfie  |>lanters  be  as  well  enabled,  and  the 
labourers  as  much  entitled,  to  have  tfieir 
hdfjiess  poor  snpported,  as  now?  The 
helpless  poor  in  tfiis  countiy  are  supported 
by  a  poor's  rate,  and  the  same  might  be 
done  in  the  eolonies ;  and  as  to  burdening 
the  negroes  with  the  rate,  they  ought  to 
know,  that  here  it  is  paid  by  the  farmers 
and  gentry  only,  and  the  same  must  be  done 
there.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  em- 
playe»  give  any  thing  to  the  employed,  the 
latter  must  always  earn  their  own  sub- 
siailenee^  and  a  surplus  for  the  former,  or  the 
connexion  between  them  would  soon  cease. 

-  I  have  thus  patiently  gone  through,  and 
i%iiify  net^  the  preceding  objections,  shew- 
ing'— 1^,  That  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
^ves,  the  owners  will  incnr  no  loss  of  pro- 
perty,  and  therefore  require  no  compensa- 
tion. 2d,  lliat  the  slaves  cannot  be  so 
Ignorant  as  to  be  unfit  to  receive  this  boon, 
and,  even  if  as  ignorant  as  represented,  no 
^vii  can  arise  ^m  the  adoption  of  the 
measnre,  while  every  thhig  is  to  be  feared 
from  its  rejection.  3d,  That  the  statement, 
tet  negroes  will  not  work  except  by  com- 
pidision,.has  been  proved  to  be  raise,  by  the 
^ndeace  of  planters  and  slave-owners.  4th, 
That  if  the  negroes  are  worse  off  after  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  than  they  are  now, 
the  planters  must  be  a  worse  set  of  men 
ttian  even  their  enemies  represent  them  to 
be.  5th,  That  as  the  sick,  infirm,  aged, 
and  infant  poor,  are  maintained  in  this 
coantry  by  a  poor^s  rate,  paid  by  the 
fitfiners  and  gentry,  tliere  will  be  no  injus- 
tice in  malung  the  planters  maintain  those 
daises  in  the  colonies  in  the  same  way. 

-  These  being  the  principal  objections  which 
I  hate  met  with,  I  shall  now  conclude, 
consfdenng  it  unnecessary  to  say  one  word 
on  the  advantages  the  negroes  will  derive 
from  the  measure,  or  on  the  evils  resulting 
from  daveiy ;  those  subjects  having  been  so 
often  and  ably  handled  by  men  of  isar  supe- 
rior talent,  my  o^eet  being  simply  to  answer 
objectiofis  to  the'  proposed  measure.  This 
I  have  done  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  and 
however  imperfect  this  attempt  may  be,  I 
trust  enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  the 
dangers  arising  from  emancipation  are  more 
ioiaginary  than  real,  and  that  the  fears  en* 
tertained  by  the  planters  are  dictated  by 
sordid  selfishness,  which  reason,  justice,  and 
haoanity  alike  disown.  O.  Y. 


on   THE   VAKITY  OF  HUMAN   PURSUITS. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  tmths,  of 
which  vre  jnay  have  constant  observation 
and  abundant  proof,  if  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion around  us,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gatmg  its  validity,  is,  that  man  is  restless 
and  dissatisfied  in  his  present  condition. 
He  is  either  aspiring  after  something  untried 
and  unacquired,  or  deploring  something 
which  has- deluded  his  most  sanguine  ex. 
pectation,  and  deceived  his  most  accurate 
computation.  Hie  life  of  man  is  often 
obscured  and  embarrassed  by  evils  which 
sagacity  could  not  detect,  and  acddems 
which  prudence  could  not  avoid.  Inuu- 
merable  are  the  calamities  which  «d)Ound  in 
the  world,  irrespective  of  the  distinctions  of 
fortune,  or  elevation  of  raidc;  for  what  is 
fortuitous  must  necessarily  be  incapaUe  of 
eluding  the  blow  which  disaster  may  inflict, 
or  escaping  the  dart  which  disease  may 
inject.  All  his  hopes  and  fears,  with  respect 
to  the  things  of  time  and  life,  are  invested 
with  a  sombre  shade  of  uncertainty,  hi^ 
joys  are  fluctuating  and  evanescent,  and  bis 
pleasures  are  unsubstantial  and  unsathfyingv 
But  that  partial  and  restricted  degree  of 
knowledge,  which  is  allotted  to  man,  con- 
cerning the  good  or  evil  to  which  any 
course  of  actions  or  series  of  events  may 
ultimately  conduce,  is  plainly  indicative  of 
the  unerring  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
If  he  had  been  doomed  to  complete  igno. 
ranee,  unillumed  by  one  spark  of  intelligence, 
and  unenlightened  by  one  ray  of  defecated 
knowledge,  respecting  the  tenor  of  his  con- 
tinuance here,  and  the  destinies  which  await 
him  hereafter,  it  would  have  deprived  him 
of  those  two  powerful  principles  which  are 
in  active  and  unceasing  operation,  viz. — the 
hope  of  reward  and  ihe  tear  of  punishment, 
both  to  deter  fiN>m  vrickedness,  and  to  incite 
to  goodness.  And  if  a  greater  degree  of 
information  had  been  imparted  to  him,  it 
would,  in  many  instances,  have  proved 
highly  detrimental,  since  he  is  capable  of 
exerting  his  powers  only  within  a  timited 
sphere ;  for  it  would  probably  tend  to  de- 
press the  energies  of  his  mind,  to  restrict 
his  efibrts  for  the  good  of  his  species,  and 
unfit  him  for  acting  his  part  with  prompti- 
tude in  the  diversifrBd  scenes  of  life.  The 
forms  of  moral  good  which  arise  on  either 
hand  around  him,  are  often  very  faint  and 
indistinct  in  their  outlines,  but  they  some- 
times  emerge  from  under  the  doud  of  db* 
scurity  and  mystery  which  envelops  them, 
rising  to  a  gigantic  elevation  of  stature,  en- 
suring, so  to  speak,  a  local  habitation  for 
many  years,  and  leaving  at  last  a  vestige  of 
moral  grandeur,  within  the  temtor^ 
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th^  too  often  resembk  tfatoe  Hnreftl  fwtqs 
wiiiHirbiBii  faey  irtjiHghii  taiJMpott,  iatlie 
i«ikliN»«Bd  tiM  Vttsatility  <if  her  ^agsriok 
InpetfttBliOB  and  clecay^  it  nuit  be  lemem* 
ImmI^  «ti  ioK^mbii  ffona  ■  «kl  that  is 
hMMBDl  '  Ike  ^pRseot  sliie  is  only  liie  mora 
thlvl^M  «f  MBitaiioe^  the  infaney  of  beinf, 
9ui  Itm  dsivQ  of  mioidy  the  ncipieBl  bcg^ 
niiilivfllm  nnn^  and  intecminable  whole; 
thd  lOit  ia  to  be  imrcdded  amid  the  glories 
of  fataiOD,  and  the  developments  of  eternity. 
T6  tan  the  tagnage  of  an  inspired  vriter, 
**mbjaam9fB  as  thmugh  a  glass  daddy^  we 
neat  kmm  Int  in  pni»" 

-'^  Who  l^neveth  what  Is  good  for  man  in 
thioiliii^  all  tho  days  of  his  vain  hfe,  which 
hQ  apeadeth  as  aishadi^wT'  ia an  intenogao 
tiph  *wJMth' ought  to  he  fteqneody  leiteiated 
iaesur  eairs(  fram  ihe  need  we  have  of  such 
infonaaboB^  Ihe  advantage!  aociiiing  from 
it  to  soQiefi)r«  and  die  fiaitai  effects  which  a 
disregard  of  this  viefid  mooition  ptodaees. 
Ignorance,  presumptioQ,  and  folly,  are  the 
lading  traits  in  the  characters  of  the  young 
and'  ihb  ineOasideratey  and,  even  in  those  of 
more  mature  age,  nnthinking  heedlessnesa 
forms  a  very  prominent  feature,  until  they 
become,  chastened  and  convinced  by  the 
daily  experience  of  the  fulilitv  of  projects 
begun  iti  haste,  and  moderated  by  a  repeti^ 
tion  of  others  eqnally  abortive,  which  ulti- 
mately jeod  in  disappointment  and  disgust. 
To  reject  aod  disdain  the  counsels  of  wis* 
dom^^aifd  the  Wessons  of  experience,  is  a 
principal  source  of  the  natural  evils  and 
the  'MMnorotts  miseries  which  we  endure. 
AitlbilkHis  of  terrestrial  distinctions,  eager 
to  obtain  either  martial  or  intellectual  fame, 
HitretfyflAen  dndesour  nagmnegraap^  or 
etGai|)es  our  restless  panait,  and  if  we  ace  so 
fartunateaa  togain  the  gorgeous  bntyiwe 
sWl'miqiieationafaly  find  something  which 
ilftbittors  enjoyment,  and  entwines  misery 
around  that  which  we  once  deemed  the 
pcopitious-  object  of  delight*    By  trusting 
m-onr  own  worldly  vnsdom,  and  not  on  the 
gnidaoce  of  Omnipotence^  we  enoneoosly 
iniagiine'  we  shall  he  able  to  steer  our  course 
tbit>ughthe  dubious  ocean  of  life,  till  we 
fM  thai. our  hoarted  sagacity  fails,  and  thai 
oifxi  danger  »>  inequitable,  till  we  have  to  Is^ 
mdat  that  -we  have  cottected  ^  new  psuns 
for  life,,  new  tertois'  for  the  gmve.^' 
•J  We-  oftei»  pDtBue  e  cnmse  of  cooduot  whieh 
^  limagine  will  lead  aa  unioteriuptedly  to 
dtt  attaUiment  of  our  wtabea,  and  the  com*< 
{delion  df  our  desirea.    But  the  ordinaiy 
eateuti'of  human  foresight,  it  should  be 
leootteoted,  is  very  limited^  its  diseecinneok 
8n|fieiHi:;ialjand  merely  conjectural^  and  its 
penetration  is  circumserihed  withit>  veiy 


niMOw  IxnlidandtL''  ^lidMlptiiB  tet|aeutd»« 
appOinMnebta^vf/tfaeilaan'  xtndanspstqiaaBy  the 
regids  "cf^'tlier  8inipi0iatid''iflsjprihd«Bt^  the 
emm  of  theWGak!andrlita>vaiHlfa(iin9.'.£v«a 
a  noble  and*  genertmsadnbiiion  TifnuMmniiiin 
defistted  by  the-stratageinar  oF./lfae  tnaa, 
repBlalian  iadisbonoovedliijiflhei/naDhiBa* 
tions  of  diterafiy$  and-iiwocviloeitaUfad  hf 
the  comhlnatiaQS  io€  tbe.3riik(  i>.9inh-dia 
rerfson  why  dieieleQBp6sto£lifilMii«i«eldoB 
attended  vvikh  pleasi&g  wefyytiens^i^qni 
either  fiom  etrors  OfxopudDB^nfiKnads 
fottiea,  or  the  dduaienggC  laiwli  iai  rhnye. 

It  mnst  be  readily  >  aUoned 'bjitefeiy 
thoughtful  mind,  thnt  mtirtmtjfj  hiiini'aj^ 
and  dependtnee^  waiting<  ifonv/aidf ^'finni  a 
superior  fXMver>  aro'iooatitsisKlaldb  to  or  a 
OMV  present •eondiliQny'ite  aaooa^MicoeBnaDd 
to  prevent  mistEaMrnage^*  • :  ?W^ 'ahoold  la. 
member,  tbat  oar.  fimittd) > abdDlBlnibaelai 
powef9«re  iooapabfeljof;defittidii%  ua  feei 
many  qasuad  evils  and 'udanoidaiilaflafaDfli* 
ties;  thai  we  areiunaiBle-tofLvelt'tlBBfBtfQiB 
(^ deaths  to  rotani.  die  prognQB9<6f'<lnney  op 
frustrate  the deoreesof < heavwu t  dat,^ insittd 
of  imploring  'Ossislance  irtAd  vdMyrci^ i  «r.caD>- 
fiding  to  tine^  diieotiOA'  of 'provideDee^  to 
instruct  us  in  the  foidre'eirent»^<6f  Aavilife^ 
how  many  hours  .of  asedleBs  ti^mei^'com^ 
pimction,  and  renMM9e,-do  voetaecnaMdMe 
on  our  own  in&tuated  heads  iyyrf^cibol^pri^ 
and  arrogant  aelftasui^eiency  J' ')•>•»>  -yt.-i 

Those  things  which  we  idflt«b!ivriH  be 
most  bencicial  to  our  beat  natereoJiiiandtrte 
felieity,  erperience«DBinKaily'jAH»^tnhava 
been  tyameiricaUy  eontraiyv   ^STkOi^bra)  it 
will  «equiiegieat«ave<aiiditlriflt(^ici|aaspee« 
tkm,  to  disenminate  betwixt  .tkaU^adiithi  is 
radieally  good,  and  that  which'  la^iaBeMiaMy 
impure,  betwixt  that  which  ja^veali;^  eieccU 
lent  and  that  whkb'  is^nomkiaHy  virioa^bls, 
bnth  as  it  reganis  ptadtic(^>  -veMgion^  wtd 
morafe.,   Gbservadoa  .and<'€antion'|ifeLan« 
dotttbtedtf  necessary -is  diseatawgtinf  the 
intricacies  of-  any  subject  wbieb*  paa^lie  pie* 
sented  te  ear  notiee  in  theaffain/of'^oonh 
mtm   lifoy   to  prevent  inadvertem^^  and 
obviate  mistake^  to-  escape  dishoanah  and 
evade  disgrace:   for  unex^heetsdiffaUurtty 
and  urnmagined  ocanveoces^'  chiefly^txaB* 
pose  the  variety  of  lifo,  relieve  tlieMtua*^ 
tony    of  its  eoenes,'  and*  chequcv    with 
mutation  and  change  its  conditiOD*  ^•:bt  any 
undertakiDg,  to  disoover,'  withiundenalng 
aoooracy,  remote  oonseqiienceB^  oadl  jfrot:* 
nosticate .  with  certainty  on  thn  itna]'«ne  «f 
ewnts/  is  beyond    the   caknlatioBi'  shd 
dedaions  of  the'  most  wiae^  fgeofouod^  no! 
vigorous  intelleets  of  oar  rabs;'  'Bsnuse^ 
over  thetoeans^which  vtperaie'tQ  the  liirthti* 
aace  or  hinderamse  06  any  desigH'  we  naf 
have  contetnplated,  iand'^cxtenoplaiMMd  ia 
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theei{f^niff8(MrerilQl)Mlea86  acbitmi^  <roaK' 
tral^  teyiTaa[cr<:iiin£QinaBlyt>te|x)86diiloriitkB< 

offfovttnc^  ima'the  JvajfloliiQo  dltfaeF>dleh)entn' 

<Biii!hoiir<afieiriM  ^»!iit  iisppened,  Unit . 

aiirflnent  wbicfe  we'kaoked  upcu)  ia'the^ds^ 

taBceiridtkaisiippifelkensioiije^isaBV  bubeea 

at^dady  Tfiiiatif^'>«rith  'leswits:  >tli^   most 

inefflifaie'i^Mpl^iDg)  <K>ii8aii]raated  with' 

semo^  i  liifcAtotitairi*  YBmkmgled'JDy^  -A 

pneipaiPoaoB^tDr  xntiMr'pro^ly  ivhycor 

jodgmmt^  aretioiiipbe^e^  amY>ur  expecta* 

tions^eittiaftigatt/<exi8t»  writfaiBOanekveSy 

an^^iequir^  (fmf' most  attentive'  inspfection, 

ta^atJnsi'dnclMtifjntheit  disorders;  or,  id 

odbernackdlSf ;:wfti§re  too^ aptto  fasok  nt  oDr 

infi«duid  di»fecls?tbioiigh«  sel&eoiBphKieiit 

nMimm-)  ^.Wbiqbb  <tM>  pMtne  to  beliovcy 

when  Meonleet  #Cth  uBtomidoircomstanqes 

infiife^that  Godidatfa  not  aok  justiy  with  ns, 

aniiAa^  iheka^f  'speaking)  wei  dcsenre  a 

higherlnoe^Mid  rand  at  nobler  reeooipensey 

fQi:gettms^'tmthepndeoCourbearl%  thai  what 

wB)djftflotuiiil3P'reoeivp  ifif  pmely  grataitons, 

aidlkfltf ''lii^Heiwaftfitriot  tomark  iniqihty, 

who^jcnild  ataind?  •fbrlbare  is  none  that 

dofetbH9QeA'and;sitinQtb  not,  noy  not  one." 

Wctiithiak  Jthftti  what  docs  not  aeoord  io 

everj^'i iota  .with  our  immediate  wishes  and 

iiwaitanwi  >seniimeitt8,  BuiBt  altogather  onili* 

tathepth  dppiign^  the  puFposea  which  our 

hearts  had  fondiy/thougfa  foolishly^  cherish. 

edraitdmlnyMial.  >'    •    . 

HJttslMoU  teNMnMbiinal  aim  lo  subdue^ 

att^inlmDdcnle/desiies'ttfter  the  attainmemt 

ofi  aoy^'isarfthly  adraniage,  wfaioby  we  now 

cctm^vtty  if  >  we  ^bvt obtain,.  w«ii  render 

ua  iii«at)ablei  106  xeemr&ngi  aa^  iftn^er  ■  acoes* 

sidteix^eofi^it^  or  aikyhcgisr  amount  of 

fdkcity^  httcanse^  whafe  w«  so  udently  desire, 

weilijMMr/  noli  vfaelher  it  may  be  attended 

^th  gaod  orcvil^frbetheF'itmay  eootribaia 

tor  ottrxpresenA  souices  of  ei^oymenl,  or 

sohtnuAfromthete  reserve^of  deiighfi  which 

^"eiaWdy  'pdssete.  <  Let  as  eddeaiiOQr  to 

'Mtninievevy 'first  Of  crude  impicssion,  thai 

HKLy^striveta  gam  dominion  over  ourhearta 

^bdradnaiastite'to  one  lUfections,  ti}l  we  havo 

4*^'delibfemt8d9  and  ascertained  whether 

i^^asreepHwilb  the  preoepts  of  scripture  and 

theraufHragte  of  Deesow,  and  whether  it  be 

]*bithyofii^r  eolieitude,  and  of  safficienl 

^VfKHthnce  tc  chrim  ow  attandon :  for^  I0 

i^^^guiale  and  confine  his  passione  within 

PODper  hounds,  undoohledly  is  the  imperan 

fi«e4«ty'ofieveiy  reasonable  being. 

filhose  insatiable  desires,  that  restlessness 

dfi spirit,*  (Which  we  now  feel  starring  within 

^'.an4: which  a»  djoomed  norer  to  be 

^^ale)ygm«ifikrd  whiiedolained  iw  this 

^^'"^i^ie  of  crtfttion^  am  strong  tindications^ 

^>'ia6ontroaei«>Uy  deuonstsaAe  that  the 


huiBlin  sdid)tei)difos  acnaBgentifaatrtetflr^tbtGd 
diaplagr  ^^ita  aalitttste/it  v^iBdi'lmappj  l^ecii 
galhisrad .  froqa.  tttajtiflefeateiit  vhaigiajgsatrftib  v 
posidramona  oeBsbisty^and  4ik^hafiiiaiirith  ' 
conoeptifioa  ^  being ;:  sgj;diti|Jiupartibnaii?^<Hr  ( 
what  ik-iis  Ihrer  able  tnh^swiiaeat  Bat  ^hapd 
far wei mltfy^SEest aaiaredv .thal^ 'iafa  fotunvi 
statfi-of  eaistsnce^i  ikey  »wfaotha«e^^  h^fiod  <i 
hope  thtottgh  grace,?*  of  < aitzdninff  >lohhe fefii^  b 
dtyof  heaven^  witt'find  -that  ^vtarfasplntaMi;  a 
of  an  immortal  mind  wifl<he  fiilbf  satlrfiet^i  1 
and  that  Its*  highest  ooBoeptioes.no#ntUef':' 
beauty  and  magnificcaoe  1. of  the  Hselestial'r 
eooDomy»  and  ^e  inyisihte  werldy  theimam  '* 
immediate  abode  of  Deity  itieif,  mttli  hvn 
tiansaeodently  sorpassed*  Tben^  diMid^ 
and  ignorance  will  not^brngercitrtiggleafep?) 
the  asoeadaney,  btii  knoMdffdgey':^i8dofm^<i 
and  perfection,  wMiloyJsd:  aadrouUaihledy:^ 
will  eternally  prevail,' superadded-' to> tmui 
somsaatB  order  and  undeiviatiai^  rcgalaolifjjrr 

Taokiffi  J^KOB.«ii  n 
Laeesta-y  May  IBiA:,  ti»Ui   u  Ki<:r>'-.vfl> 

_^^^^^_^!'   •  ■-■'■J    .•>'     ij  -OllLiI 

THp  VILLAGE  CLERGYMAN ;0«»J^»U^f  If (?tr, 
..     AfffiCTlON,.    BY  a»V.  J,.YftW^^    .jfoin 

«  ,    ,       : '  /•   ,  f  I  n/o't 

*'  Go  to  thy  darling  false  one!  ^o»  , 

And  gaie  enraptured  on  her  charms';"    '  " 

Sink  4H1  her  bivast  of  meUifigjaoWni  ^     /.» ,tA) 

And  court  ber  food ^(iJ^ariaotarpiA,    , ',  .^j 

Murmur  again  the  ardent  T4>fv,  •  ],,  n<'it 
That  mingles  hope  with  fond  desire  ; 

Now  paint  tM  loTer's  vflslt^aiid  now  ' '  '^'-"^ 
Beliold  ft  w«e*worn  wtfc  tx^ii^f*  ! « •    1   •  /J 

Wbofwlien  h«r  dearest  bope»<<«erdfti8t'iMi(ji> 
^nd  tUou  wert  guilty pa«$|oi)>*l^xe,„-^,,..,,, 

re  a«'hek-(^wn;  ■  "         1 


Mourn'd  o'er  thy  erro 
And  iougbt  t*  hid»tb«m1n 


It 


Evert  country  has  views  pednlkiff  to  iltsAf/' 
and  every  county  in  our  own  coontry^hai') 
picturesque  embellishments  exfchftrn^  ii9' 
own ;  nor  are  the  diversified  charms' trhieb^ 
nature  exhibits  in  her  diflerent  soentt  iof  • 
awflil  grandeur,  subduing'  simplitilyy  ov 
temering  sublimity,  more  various,  or  giisater; 
in  number,  than  the  taste  of  her  a«hnirersu' 
There  is  an  evident  association,  althoughaot 
ivies  can  be  laid  down  by  which  to'  acphmo^ 
it,  between  the  scenery  presented^  and  tfad' 
lempenunent  of  the  eivamoHfed  b^Nlkibei^ 
The  mild  and  gentle  are  not  fescimrteA  byr 
the  wild  aproar  of  the  dashinlg  oatavadt,)ilbet 
bellowing  cmter,  or  the  fearful  rawae;  hor'' 
are  the  MA  and  impetnous  tmospOtted-l^y 
the  scrfi  and  easy  lancbeape,  the  neat  setirMl^ 
villa,  or  the  unvarying  slimmer  skite  «f 
lascions  ItaJty:  and  yet,  in  earii  them  are; 
indeseribable  emotions,  blending  v^th  their; 
childhood  scenes,  and  the  places  of  their 
iMvth^  which  never  can  be  eneei  Jsk  *^^ 
views  of  any  other  conntry.  ' 
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'  ^^Itfwiag  these  desiiltoiy  obwnrajtkHB  to 
pes  for  axiomi,  yet  the  admistioii  moat  be 
made,  that  there  are  ciitnimataiices  which 
/Hot  ttofiequently  throw  a  halo  of  beamy 
around  die  most  unlovely  cpols,  ia  onr 
iMtagination ;  or  which  give  to  beau^  itself 
an  impreiBiiig  power,  such  as  causes  its 
identity  ever  to  stand  before  the  mind's  eye. 
.  I  feel  the  correctness  of  this  admission 
while  I  write  it.  Years  have  not  been  able  to 
wear  out  the  impression;  nor  have  scenes, 
of  every  grade  and  form,  weakened  the 
Heosations  which  cause  my  mind  to  turn 
mechanically  to  the  period  and  the  spot  to 
which  I  refer^  A  gentle  draw  upon  me- 
mory 8u6&oes  to  bring  the  mtnulis  of  my 
^^  tale's  particttlara''  into  being,  or  to  causey 
by  a  process  which  philosophy  cannot  ex* 
fdain,  a  kind  of  mei^  resuscitation  of  the 
buried  feelings  of  departed  years. 
.  My  tale  may,  inoeed,  be  denominated 
iriU;  and  much  do  I  wish  that  such  a 
«haige  were  less  correct  than  it  is:  I  should 
then  have  the  advantage  of  affording  more 
^easiAe^  although  of  a  painful  kind,  and  of 
flftjoying  myself  more  gratification,  in  the 
(N>aviction  that  fewer  incidents,  of  the  same 
painful  character,  were  in  being,  than  are 
now  iuM>wn  to  exist*- 


-»'*'  Bnt  what  ara!lt  were  wishes 


i:  f^odt  tb«n;h  thty  be,  kiodiy  expressed, 
,   Aud  felt  as  power/ully  ?  Like  a  shadow 
'  To  a  starving  man,  or  painted  fire 
'  Va  one  whA  frenes,  or  a  limpid  stream 
Oa  canvass  gliding,  to  one  parch'd  with  thirst— > 
Th«y  seem  to  muclc,  and  add  to  misery.*' 

In  consequence  of  a  degree  of  indis* 
position  under  which  I  was  labouring, during 
my  visit  at  a  friend's,  I  was  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  pressing  invitation  of  the  gentleman 
and  hia  charming  family,  to  prolong  my 
«tay  at  his  hospitable  habitation,  beyond  the 
period  I  had  intended.  In  order  to  afford 
mean  opportunity  of  viewing  the  surround- 
)ng  country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  advan- 
tage my  health,  he  proposed,  after  we  had 
tfi^ea'  breakfast  one  morning,  a  ride  on 
l^THseback  to  the  paxsonage-house  of  a  neat 
viiUage«  a  few  miles  distant.  I  had  before 
bi^ard  of  the  venerable  person  who  resided 
there,  and  felt  glad  that  an  opportunity  was 
|iOW  o^red  me  to  be  introduced  to  his 
^Gquaintance.  I  accordingly  expressed  my 
readii^ess  to  join  my  friend  in  his  ride. 

It  was,  perhaps,  as  cheerful  a  morning  aa 
ev!9r  visit^  our  world,  since  man's  '^  Hist 
fUsobedieoce"  infected  universal  nature  with 
its  moml  evil,  when 

s 

4*  Xartk.  f^  tfat  w«and,  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
^fitehina  thr^iighi  all  her  works,  gav«  aiga  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost." 

Il)e<,^ry:hand  of  luring  had  dirown  her 
xpany-fioliMred  mantle  over  creation^.    The 


time  of  the  '^eiaging  of  birde^  >h^  fa% 
come;  and'  in  many  a  happy  nets,  ism 
the  monotonous  chirp  of  tbe  sparrow,  id 
the  lofty  song  of  &e  mounting  $k]M»iid, 
were  the  praises  of  the  glorious  Being,  «fao 
^  raaketh  the  outgoings  of  the  monung  ad 
evening  to  rejoice,'' poured  forth. 

A  rich  diversity  of  scenery,  aind  voriietyof 
conversation,  gave  to  our  animal  spirit&a 
buoyancy  which  extended  its  influence  to 
every  part  of  the  system,  and  produced  a 
frame  of  mind  of  the  most  happy  and  mn- 
quillized  order.  My  friend's  acquaintance 
with  the  venerable  person  we  werealwQttd 
▼isit,  had  been  of  long  sfanding;  and  his 
estimations,  founded  on  a  knowledgeDf  bis 
character,  were  of  tbe  most  trailed  kind : 
faenoe  he  found  a  pleasure,  by  which  I  was 
happy  to  profit,  in  furnishing  an  iofbaesting 
and  detailed  account  of  faun.  At  every 
reference  made  to  his  iriews  and  exhibitioo 
of  truth,  his  zeal,  humility,  his  regards  and 
attention  to  the  interests  of  bis  flock^  sod 
the  affectionate  respect  in  wUch  he  «as 
held  by  all  who  knew  him, — myaoxieiy 
increased  to  meet  him  ;  and,  uoeonscioaslf, 
I  put  ray  horse  into  qoieker  motinn^  and 
then,  again,  reined  him  in  to'  keep  even 
with  my  friend. 

The  interesting  and  happy  description  of 
a  country  clergyman,  which  Goldsmith  has 
given  in  his  **  Deserted  Village/'  natorally 
entered  my  mind ;  and  in  almost  ill  its 
characteristic  traits,  it  seemed  to  fod-il? 
counterpart,  or  &o-simile,  in  ikepessoQta 
whose  brief  history  I  was  listening. 

'*  A  man  he  waa  to  all  the  toioAty  dear^*-* 
beautifully  applied,  but  happily  ^  fioiknr- 
ing  lines  did  not — 

*'  And  pMsing  rieb  with  ftittp  fwowU  a  yesr,"' 
Yet  even  this  scanty  stipend,  little  ^  it 
was,  exceeds,  by  four  times  ten  potin^ 
what  too  many  of  those  who:  fili  toe  same 
oflSce  should  possess-^hose  play^ii^ 
I6x-*hunting,  card*playing  racedpaUfflUKd 
incumbents,  or  ineusrUfcrerSi  and  palnef* 
worms  to  our  country. 

His  stipend,  of  whmn  I  writ%'^(d!iiOt 
reach  the  exorbitant  sum  of  tens  of  tbdo^ 
sands,  nor  tens  of  hundreds,  a  year;  sod; 
yet  it  was  sufficient,  not  only  to  place  him 
(as  aU  wbo  fill  the  ministerial  office  shbald 
be  placed)  above  anxiety  of  mind  coocem^ 
ing  the  things  of  this  vrarld ;  but  enabled 
him  to  exhibit,  practically,  -the:  spirit  ap* 

Elied  to  such  by  the  apostle-^^  given  to 
ospital;ity.''  '    '  - 

Presently  tbe  tower  of  the.  viUagOidiurch 
appeared  to  rise  fiom  out  a  thick  choier^ 
majestic trees^  by  whdch  itwa&satioimd^' 
Soon  we  .gained  the  entrance  iaio  tke'vi^ 
lage;  and..aa  wn<imde  aloug,<iIiimagiiied 
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I  could  disobver  the  wimax  of  tlie  pious 
pastor^ '  eren  in  Uie  •  appeafaace  of  ■  the 
people 'Opd  things  iriiioh  I  notieBd;  and, 
meiitaUyy  I  exclaimed,  ^  Ofa,  that  ail  tte 
ntieisteis  of  the  saoctuaiy  id  our  land  were 
«f. the  same  description  1  then  would  mur- 
muring and  dissaitis&ictioQ  cease ;  the  sacred 
•office  wovid  no  looger  be  the  butt  of  ndi* 
€11^,  or  the  theme  of  profiane  exeeratioB ; 
then  ^God,  evea  our  own  God,  would 
blees  us/  and  all  the  people  would  turn 
«nto  him.'' 

This.  solik>quy  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
eKtended^  had  ool  a  cjuiok  turn  in  the  road 
chan^Bd  our  fiew;  for  suddenly  to  our 
aigKtr-« 
»  The  rUtmtfB  pMMher^  aiodest  mansfoa  rote.* 

It  was  a  neat,  thatched  building,  of 
enti-faibftl  ekeraition,  its  loftiest  apartments 
bong  its  aiiy  chambers.  Upon  eveiy  pait 
of  it,  comfort  and  contentment  seemed  visi- 
bly knprrased.  It  stood  back  about  thiitjr 
yards- fipom  the  road-side ;  a  gravelled  path- 
way lan  alODg  the  whole  width  of  the 
budding,  to  -a  distance  of  somewhat  more 
tiKm  har  feet  from  the  windows.  From 
the  centre  of  this  path,  and  leading  directly 
from  the  door-way  to  the  little  palisade 
formed  gate,  was  another  of  similar  dimen- 
sion ;  while  .the  intermediate  space  on  either 
side  was  hud  out  tattefoily  in  flower-beds. 
Oti  the  south  side  of  the  dwelling  were  a 
few  acres  of  pasture  land,  in  which  the  sup- 
piiefeef  his  daiiy  fed  and  flattened ;  and  in 
aicomcvofH  were  aeoommodalioos  for  his 
cow  and  a  little  galloway. 

Having  diamouoled  and  secured  our 
heoes^  we  walked  up  to  the  house,  and 
received  a  courteous  salutation  from  Mrs. 
Goodall,  the  worthy  lady  of  the  vicar. 

Shortly  after  we  had  taken  our  seats, 
Mr.  Goodall  himself  appeared ;  and  never 
shall  I  ferret  his  form,  it  now  stands  before 
Jtty  imagination,  with  only  a  little  leas  vivid- 
aen  than  that  which  actual  vision  could 
CKals.  Tears  seemed  to  have  produced  a 
slight  change  in  his  manly  form,  from  an 
^t  postmc,  and  had  silvered  over  his  head 
^"ith  thinly  scattered  hairs,  white  as  the 
bloesoms  of  the  hawthorn.  His  eye,  that 
index  of  the  soul,  still  retained  its  powers 
of  siksit  eloquenoci  and  threw  over  a  ooun- 
faance  of  uncommon  nrbanity  a  lustre  of 
ititeUi^Qe^  such  as  that  oiga%  when  good, 
s^om  6il»  to  impart. 

We  wete  received  by  him  with  the 
courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  openness 
of  a  fneod.  A  variety  of  interesting  con- 
^'^''sation  conoeming  the  signs  of  the  times, 
^  tMQvidenoe  of  God,  and  the  glory  and 
^tant  ef  his  kingdom  in  the  world,  engaged 
^fot  a.«faUe;  iu.  all  which  matteis  Mra. 


Geodall  took  a  sensible  and^  osodeat  f»art. 
After  naitaking  of  some  retfrashment,  Mr. 
Goodsdl  very  politely  conducted  me  to  his 
study.  Hete  again  I  was  indulged  with  a 
survey  of  a  choice  and  well-selected  tibraiy, 
piincrpally  made  up  of  the  works  of  soaiie 
of  our  most  celebrated  theologians,  both  «f 
ancient  and  modem  date. 

Shakspeare,  in  his  pithy  deseriptfon  of 
the  movements  of  time,  declares,  that  with 
some  it  **  gallops  witlial.''  At  the  period 
in  question,  I  found  diat  with  others,  be>- 
sides  those  the  great  -bard  has  mentioned, 
time,  sometimes,  **  gallops."  Whh  regi^ 
I  perceived  the  hour  had  fully  come  when 
it  became  necessary  I  should  say  ferewell 
to  one,  whose  fellow  I  shall  not  often  me^t 
again  on  earth.  The  good  old  man  walked 
vrith  us,  through  an  angle  of  his  paddocl^ 
to  our  hoises,  and  then,  with  an  affectionate 
pressure  of  the  hand,  and  a  kind  irivtttilion 
to  visit  him  again,  he  comtnended  ns  to  the 
blessing  of  his  Master,  and  left  us  to  povsike 
our  ride  homewards.  '^ 

There  is  a  species  of  curiosity  indulged  4i| 
by  some,  which  is  execrable.  It  leads '4is 
possessors,  in  restless  piying  scrutiny,  tn 
seek  to  dive  into  all  the  oonnexiond  an| 
particulars  of  every  family,  and  wilh '  no 
higher  motive,  forsooth,  than  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  the  afi&irs  of  others  better  than 
they  know  their  own.  Such  littleness',  of 
conduct  evinces  great  puerility  of  mind, 
and  merits  every  degree  of  reprehen$\On 
which  can  be  directed  against  it ;  and  yet, 
while  I  hold  and  publish  this  doctrine,  I 
confess  that  I  felt  an  iirepressible  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  amiable  perton  I  Y&A 
just  visited.  ' 

Every  indulger  in  any  particular  vice, 
has  his  own  particular  method  of  excuse  or 
apology  for  what  he  does.  So,  too,  have  I; 
in  reference  to  my  present  curiosity ;  it  ww 
not  a  desire  to  know,  for  the  idle  sake  of 
knowing,  but  from  a  conviction  that  addl>^ 
tional  Imowledge  would  give  strength  to  my 
regards  for  the  worthy  object  of  fhem.  But 
how  to  obtain  that  information  was  difficult 
to  determine,  or,  rather,  I  could  not  coim 
ceive.  All  I  could  leam  of  Mr.  Godall; 
from  my  friend,  I  had  already  learned  $ 
and  that,  as  I  have  intimated,  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  lead  to  a  desire  of  more,' 
rather  than  to  satisfy.  ' 

A  few  months  after  my  visit  to  the 
parsonage,  I  was  spending  a  cheerfol  hour 
with  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
when  the  estimable  Mr.  Godall  became  the 
leading  subject  of  our  conversation,  ^f&w 
the  object  of  my  solicitude  appeared  likely, 
to  be  gained,  my  hopes  were  amsh  ex<^'*"^ 
an^  after  I  had  proposed  a  few  > 


^^w 


TflBitfMiMit  nrnwawmum 


iMMj    I  idoa'obtthieA  nil  liie  bAtmmim 

inM  ttrjr  4e0ply>4  but  fiutiiflliidl  tar  wMi 
llteinayM  Hwiogh  wlwilk  I  mow  gftve  tfa* 
iimiBl^iiiy  tale. 

•  UpWKfds  of  eightflen  jeun  Ittd  pMMd 
Ktmy,  prior  to  wf  ^mt  to  Mr.  GodaH'ft 
Iwii'py '  luidun66y  since)  in  fleooNtfdioe  witli 
the  tenvietions  of  his  consetence,  he  Had 
gl«ea  im  « ture  ivhich  he  held  m  another 
peM  of  the  ODuhtiy,  «od  oame  to  relnde  on 
the  spot  wbeve  the  daims  upon  his  serf  ices 
mppsttfed  the  strongest  At  this  period, 
Iri  fuMiljF  eottsfisted  of  one  son  end  tlMnee 
imiy  daughters.  Death  had,  however,  ft 
9t/^  tnonths  befiMe,  entered  his  domestic 
dlwle,  ^ttd  fern  tc99%y  ironi  his  arras  tfie 
iHfii  4f  his  yootii^^the  amiable  mother  of 
hb'Mowd  chfklfen.  The  manageaMM  «f 
ikiwbortattt  a  «hatge  he  ielt  would  esooeed 
M  abl%,  and  distraet  his  attention  fiKHtt 
Die  ifT^ghf^  obligfttions  eonneoted  wHh  fail 
AdMstsHal  duties ;  and  hence,  at  a  proper 
iImm^  he  entered  a  second  time  into  the 
rtarriage^sihte^  with  the  exo^lteot  lady  1  had 
otie^'the  plesaore  to  meet. 
I' 'N9*ehange  in  baman  (^irs  can  stay  the 
IbM  M  thne !  H  continoes  to  move  on  with 
mtifbrm  'and  "tireless  celerity.  Years  had 
passed  away  since  Mr.  GoodaU's  second 
unioB,  imd  tnanhood  began  to  brace  the 
li^jf^ni  of  his  sod,  while  his  daughtera  ad- 
vanced fiist  towards  womanhood,  with  every 
advantaged  Whicih  pertonat  attractions  and  a 
liberal  education  could  give. 
iMA^^^wtthe  Aunilyof  |l)e  <<  Vicar  of  Wake- 
AM'*' there  was  an  ONvta,  so  was  thers 
ftlwl  in  this:  She  v^as  the  yonngest  of  the 
tbiM'y  atid,>  peihapis  the  most  lovely.  Bat 
tnany^a  easicet  of  preeminent  beauty  exiMs^ 
Whose  fitmitiife  is  of  the  most  homely  cbii« 
iMtrw '  Here  it  wsis  not  eoi  Fair  as  wsa 
the  person  of  Oltvia  Goodait,  idie  adondn^ 
of*  her  miad  -tvas  equally  Mr.  She  Miet 
^ifas'niSt  stwaie  -of  her  external  attrattion^ 
or'She  thought  with  Solosson^^  Favour  is 
dioettful,  and  beauty  is  vain ;  but  a  woman 
thit'foaMilfaitliB'Lord,  she  shall  be  praisedv'* 
Kir  * 'afftotbnsle  disposition,  and  plevis 
aknpheity,  endeaied  her  to  an  eatenslvs 
«iitk- 

.  'flWrfty  dimmer  >suns  had  paseed  oset 
liMtfhttMl^aad 'her  heart  had  itever- knowii 
«<:iltM«*itendar  vemMteM  than  M^ndslilp 
4iMd^iMfpire^  ekcepting  what  she  had  ffett 
mwsMls  Osd,  and  her  Amliily  <Mnntoi«n»]( 
iPHfliei^  reign  of  peacemKl<ftMdoti^ekpl««fd 
«eAirty  with  her  tM»ns.  A^pmsiitg'invita^ 
^li«i*MB:on4  6f  her  siMenr,  wborhad'tMbid^ 
been  some  time>'mft»ied,i«M|(%is^«eM{fA 


Mipo0iaMy>n 

iVlVitt'SOBM 

#ato*abd»«Hlte  of 
v«Mgr«iti»'ih 
wfls  ttsr  wpnayi 
pSMion/ Onat 
woiiid  "ha  mem 
and  olh«rs,  canverted 


a 


m 


Miim 


bid  imagiaatiMi.*  .'Atisaii^  olkmnim^  im 

nAeieM  to  mf  pttiMlv  i^iisftalu^  liil 

oomwel,  soch  m  pidjf  'di       ~ 

tlflhethm  might!  ha-  shpfMn*  mh 

given  hy  her  ^f^eitible 

bf  the  nmiahteJOfaiist: 

tion;  and  that^  ate  fc 

tAvenmi^  sberMBflhtd^vtli^ii 

metuspdiaof  hef«cetiity^a*iti 

felt  hetsetf  pressed  i»'<ite-.~ 

beloved  sister.    -  <ji^i  (i*»v9woiJ  ^A 

Sinoese  ki  a}l  hiiiniiiifiwiiini^  — timtlw 
a»  hmoeeoee  eoald  iMdkttikeki^€Mitmyad§d 
of  others  bf  her  ftmm  pllnirwridfciiM«ii)iipri 
hanoe,  too^  aeoft  ^m  a^  vittUbciliibflihft, 
deceptiony  a^d  »maas^<»t;ja  ■  tMrii|ihmjla< 
eemmon^feindk  '      ^    '^  Xmu;  jsiviiO  l^HI«r 

AmMi^  a'liumber'^saii} 
whom  she  fisited  iH'  ^AiuifiAi 
sister,  was  a  Mr.  iV«Bpi>i«l4  nS  | 
whose  eharaeter  <  wad 

such  ttoqaaiHtsboa  desiiiaM#;^x 
aafdily  advsiifftage  thttail  ii» 
and  ddteriotat^  li-i^Wlw^m^j 
of  Mr.  >jPieepart  waraauopDastth  lal 
as'ooatmrteiy  JcfiTcfciiiiotss  iwirtiiiMi 
if  the  deoidedi  pteJpoftoPlnifilisii  iisMMhl 
w  man«f  t)f;openl  >felhmrnml)iiii<j^lipiwm 
inevely  itoletttiid'^by  iiaru  inttasripiUa  pHf 
fcttion,  "indeod,  iMtonhW.  Mpjiftmt  te 
pittvM^  'OnadsMt-^  .'pliialffdBnttdBlBiM^ 
thitt  her^iwas  pMiqivbtifsHtftoHbMBQppia 
Boittermui  m4mr4Biiipe^i«8iB  haiJMiiijMa 
sttitt,  add  dtes^/inr4 


diistf 


biitte'«^her  hurtMWdftp-itf npsy  mtidhithh  ^ 
t  t>wirNHl  (W'ifeflriUMliBW 


i  O  '' 


stm^f^r^ofiier 
Hess,  l^-soni  WM<all)tfaMUlddMdii9 
had,  ^whoiiitmdar  <pwj^it|hMSii|||iiM|^ 
have  beosMee  «fnaineai»2:iB;f  sadAe^fasd 
bkittiDgs  lor^'thwtft  (wmai  liiwiiliullaiia^i 
dott  not  knoiM^fiidhid^aKhfilfeeNiDlhiih 
Odndtictr*  VlteTistiMI:insliQMeiUp»aMil 
eftpiftMtitias  of 

the  •^enseqhsm^>  'I  uiuaiMili||(|ii 
such  a4Shhrateit»4n«rifi 
^  her  olwpTkiig,  iprMiipHH^y 
HMtityfestSiWid^hiltsdlptiv'  r^w  jitdd  nni 
It  wt»tofeterifebhii»i  liiMilrfuilihaMSt 

4)y«s»iiK^/ 1«4iepM^V!lii«i«HritaBei 
^ibi^:«y<t«niiigudinh  onardisasMi 

I  .iuv — .ft  ,0'A  fiJkiMi^  al 


TA&'VJMAQB  nMOfT^IAK* 


«lft 


tht 


mi'MMatB  mad  yyarocnici*     Buk  i^ 
tf  poniUe;«HiMe  «f  cand^Qi  bfi>  led 

Whp  WK'telt  tMttfalfi  te  Ui9M  vithoM  em^ 
-■rfftieiilllf  «K«ci9ed  by  iMmas 
lo<  fAou^  the  .couise  Ibeuo 
4—pipifwi  il«tare> MiQi^fKMnt 'oaty  but 
nidg  Iheteiftf  Umiv  pcwtiQes,  fur^ 
Mfch  ttieen  iirilh  ikft^aaeans,  yet  more  efiectun 
iiji  tp'tAannyoiifti  tntQ  deving  aet9  their 

~fl  Suck  isy  ia  tcxMDanyt 
with  m^then  now;  and 
iMk  Mk.  Freepoft  isk 
eem.  UakDOwn  to  her 
irieiidef  ih0  furoiebed  theoii 
^■th  h— 11  ■<■  Ibeu?  tirMwa>desifed,  lo  pkmfii 
iii^.eilMy<kiai'of fMetyjaad  eftcesa,  et  tbet 
tlMbtle^  tl»4MllHKipni^  and  the  card-table. 
As,  however^  this  line  of  coudiiet  was  pur- 
■irilieni«BCietir>aft.toitefnd  piofemm.  was 
Mint  nmiBiiiDed  -JMr^lbe  youths,  to  the  de* 
^ptipiriof ftheiriettMi  aad  otheck 
.^AMh^liaibiaBg  beett,  ami  such  oontiraied 
to>i)•pA^•slitf&of  aflkin  al  Mr.  Fieeport'^ 
when  OUvia  and  bar  sister  wnted*  How* 
pmU'taMk  teileeBiig^  of  Marous,  the 
eMsMeen  ef§tMr»  Fteepoity  .might  have  been 
by  Us'inuwits  oS  foUy^  he  was 
cthe  ehariM  of  the  love^ 
6lmaip  aofl  yetlbegr  Were^  too  vitiated  to 
M  Ae.'MlMi«adrMy!rpas8ieiiy  to  nthieb 
elil^/»flilh  pMtwaetyvr  the  epithet  JLwHf  ia 
)lpptidl«>  fiaa^antarview  tocieased  what 

hiS'isftcHep  towaids  hec 
.not  only  iooraasiDgly 
■wwylatyy  t  itt  laoi  wdtt  did  be  peHiMm  the 
fan  wiiahrhttftid  undertaken^  that  appaieiit 
anil  Jniamed  ted.  influenced  him.  The 
|Mw<iAnin  aanvMl  jodging  by  what  she 
aawv'inpfpovei^aiid  aippsoving  londr-yes, 


oeuDtaifeit  l))epn>- 
p<nli  toff.  iypung.Fieetwt  were  listened  too^ 
theetaartuftcrof  the  wwtl^ fiOher  was  foo- 
wsnyiJitto.;MirOoodall>  his  coanent  was 
^hinned^iand^  in  aihoitt  otae  months  fnm 
lisviog  ^thn-  panonagiv  the  happy  OUyia 
^^Mdalt  jetumd-  iinoai  it  a^ain  to  London, 
prM  lai^la(be»4beiJlappy  'Mn.  EVeeport. 
'  "fiiveq^'thnBg  fornisbied.  piesamptive  en- 
deneifSAfaB^tbaft'8he«hMildna)ise,.at.  leest, 
^  naHh,4if.  happiness  as  uanaify  is  <  known 
ky'the'thnmr.  in  the  married  state.  She 
^Kmaniiad.  to.  the  4aan  of  her.affirations,  for 
Ikt  heart  was  whoHy  his;  , their,  ^iroun^ 
^^^^atbin^ifetwme  mume  than<«neiely  eesy, 
Mi  hnt  hashmd  was  kind  and  jattsnasa. 
^te'somifbowof  her  joys  was  evane»- 
*>%<as:is  iwqnendy  the  pagtaul  whioh 
fdemaihe  faaiwens  after  the  fiOliog  of  a 
*«KiMc4w«efu  Unhiadoeiasvoceedsdto 
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ip|tQiitlint.>aaa  tlabwi^i  WlMlr«kihyipMia| 
deatrtions  bome^iwhiQi,stppeaiedlQfaa]v<^ 
n»  «harma;  and  religion,  no  alMictionik;. 
sliU  the  afiectteoate  Olivia  neither^lell  m>4 
wipffeased  any^  diminution  in  her  fSgMd%r 
She  lo»ed  klto  with^  all  the  ardour,  of  iHi 
woman's  love — than  which  nQtbint;  is  moNfe 
lasting,  nothing  moi»  strongs  &her  fmen 
display^  increasing  afibctioo,  as  her  hnn 
band's  declined;  and  sought,  by  dev^tedl 
kindness,  to  make  his  home  the  most  de4«, 
lightlul  spot  which  earth  oould  present^  and) 
to  bind  it  and  benwlf  to  himu  Bet  he)| 
efforts  were  vain,  and  she  wept,  unraprovn 
utglyy  over  what  she  could  not  temedv.  •  i. 
Four  years  she  had  been  a  wife,  and  nowt 
two  lovely  children  claimed  and  epimdii 
her  diligent,  and  afiectionale  Qafe4  TIhMI 
became  her  chief  earthly  cooalbii;  tq  trails 
their  in^t  minds  to  knowledge  aqd^piel^ 
engaged  all  the  spare  time  from  ofim^oAti 
eema  which  now  pressed  heavijy  upon  k^ 
and  which,  from  their  nalure,  .sheuld  bairn 
been  attended  to  by  her  husband*  SUjtll  fHI 
murmur  escaped  her,  no  upbmiding:W^ 
$dll  on  the  ear  of  him  she  stUl  k^vedft  ipunh 
less  did  any  intimation  to  her.i^endffttiw 
nish  materisds  for  eonjectu|Pe,  even  tjiatshil 
was  not  banpy^  No  1  heriown  boifn^  4nd 
the  ear  of  God,  vuere  the  reoositofy  ^  ^ 
secret  of  her  sufferings,  whioh  <U»  he«  :.WQrfl 
saored.  ,   ",    >>   ,.(^ 

"  Shs  wnr  t^M  hw  w^  > . .  r 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'tke  bud, ,  ,' 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pinM  in  tliou^fitt 
.  Aad,  with  «  fpntn  and  rellowuMlancliOly^  <  / 
She  sa(  like  Palience  ou  a  iiiQii«UMiit» ' 
Smiling  at  grief." 

J  ■     ■       > 

It  was  no  iiniieqtKnt  things  neiW|/for 
Olivia  to  be  left  alooe,  with  all  the:  weight 
of  boeiaeas  on  her  hands,  for  a  week  ot  Mn 
together.  He  who  bad  played  :the  bypd:^ 
elite  already  to  such  perfection,  had  not  lost 
the  a^lity  to  siippoirt  that  chaiaeter  atiUm 
in  fiict,  he  playea  it  not^*-it  was  •  his  own^ 
Olivia,  unsuspecting  as  ever,  ifoc  still  shn 
loved  him  with  the  strength  of  first  lov^ 
andhenoe  the  glaring  inconsialenceS' in  his 
conduct  passed  off  unnoticed  by.her— gava 
foil  credence  to  eveiy  tale  he  told* .  Sonii^ 
times,  an  unexpected  oircuadstanee  loon^ 
nected  with  business  was  feigned,  to  cal 
him  to  the  country,  in  one  diwction,  som^ 
times  in  another;  on  such  occasions^ she 
displayed  all  the  tender  affection  pf  a.  wife, 
by  ha««fining,  with  an  assiduity  which  fimT 
jQonld.httve  surpassed,  to  prepare  for. his 
departure ;  and  Ihen,  with  her  own  lisiid% 
packed  his  portmanteau,  lest  any  oovfoat 
shottld.be  foigotten--~with  all  the  devoistt 
of  a  young  lover,«he  bade  him  adieu,,  whife 
he  hasted  to  the  aeenca  which  he  lo«ed,<and 
Auoh  as  I  focfaear  to.  mention. 
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Th^re  Ss  a  fbUy  ktid  ifiadnte  in  sfn^siieh  the  pdhlbl  tiicattslAiice}  ki  whitii  ^  »« 

ts  cannot  (ail  to  excite  astonishmeitt  in  eteff  ab^  placed.    Daring  oile  of  tiie  daytviliyi 

Considerate  mind.   Here  was  a  wife,  young,  her  husband  had  detf^dled  to  pleasuie,  hQ 

lovely,  sBid   affectionate,  with  a  temper  journeyed  with  a  female  of  ftuidttdtlHig  sp^ 

bland  as  amiability  itself,  possessing  a  mihd  peatanee.    The  inside  of  ikt  oooch  beiftf 

80  well  furnished  as  to  be  equal  to  afibrd  occupied  by  dwtnselves,  fbrtiished  emy 

information  as  well  as  pleasure ;  whose  lore  opporttinity  for  Me'-n^ete  to  tiHMn,  of'  the 

was  of  sudi  a  character  that'  mkhing  could  most  agreeabte  nature.    The  appeatHticevf 

subdue  it.   Yet  she  was  neglected,  insulted,  Mr.  Freeport  was  perfectly  ^enttemafilyi 

abanddned ;  and  for  what,  and  for  whom  ?  and,  being  possessed  of  am  addresB^  which 

Neither  the  obligations  of  the  husband  or  habit  had  made  him  vttaflter,    he  toM 

the  father  were  listened  to ;  while  ad?aii-  assume  ^ith  ease  any  cbaraefi^  bin  pnrpMes 

tage,  and  comfort,  and  respectability,  were  might  requite.    Struck  with  the  beau^«id 

sacrificed  at  the  shnne  of  folly  and  vice,  accomplishments  of  his  fair  comptuitoa,  h^ 

Daily  observation  proves  the  correctness  of  resolved  to  carry  off  the  prise  wbidi  was 

the  wise  man's  apnorism — <<T1iough  thou  thus  presented;  and  hence,  assumittig  «i 

lihooldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  air  and  consequence  perfectly  mmfiftte,  he 

wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolish-  appeared  before  her  id  e&uragensc  et  H* 

ness  depart  firom  him.''                             .  lusire  Captain  George  Fteddrlck  StAntey. 

Once,'  alteady,   had  the  profligacy  of  Happy  to  form  so  advantagedas  aii  iiAi<- 

Marcns  Freeport  involved  him  in  embap*  ance,  and  nothing  loath  to  w«d,  #ie  beao* 

yttssment.    The  maniage  portion  of  Olivia  tifol    Miss  Maria  Louisa  'N«vdt,  after  a 

was  expended,  and  additional  help  was  courtship  of  a  few  weeks,  duritog  whiti^ 

indispensable;   for,  without  it,  publicity  tune  our  self- created  captain   paid  her 

Would  be  given  to  the  state  of  his  aflairs.  attentions  as  frequent  as  his  duty  connected 

In  Ais  dmmma,  the  confiding,  devoted  with  his  ship  would  permit,  was  led  fe>  ift 

Wife,  believing  that  misfortune,  as  stated  by  altar,  and  became  the  deceived  bride  of  aa 

her  husband,  was  the  cause,  so  represented  accomplished  villasn.     The  hmiey'^Jtndoa 

11^  ease  to  her  pious  fether,  and  he,  relying  was  of^short  duration,  for  in  two  >Weeia  h^ 

tki  the  statement  of  his   beloved  chiki)  abandoned  her;  fk&tet  Sati6El«d  dMM,  ei 

prcAnptly  remilted  the  sum  required.    This  stem  necessity,  leading^hfiiftto  idb-ab.    At 

afikir  had  passed  away,  when,  one  fine  inquiry  instancy  was  set  <on  "fooit'bythe 

evening,  early  in  September,  Olivia  was  friends  of  Miss  Nevell,  when,  hia'tMe  <^^ 

fitting  wiUi  her  beloved  Marcus,  as  she  tacter  bemg  discoveied,  achat^^tfU^ 

fondly  called  her  husband,  who  had  only  a  my  was  preferred  i^nst  hina^-  and^^as  we 

day  or  two  since  returned  from  a  pretended  have  seen,  his  apprehension'  lblldwed# 

tour  through  the  country,  on  a  subject  of  A  few  days  only  passed,  amd  the  pnbtie 

t>nslness  of  a  fortnight's  duration;  all  his  totfpeiB  told  a  tale  whieh Olivia WiKddnevG^ 

^ast  unkhodness  was  forgotten ;  thechildreA  have  told.    Her  pious  and  veaerabie  father 

were  gamboling  around  them,  and  bappi-^  read  the  heart-sickening  siaitement>  and  ftb^ 

ness  once   ^^pxn   seemed    entering  thMsir  ^is  source  first  learned -the  chimoc^r^f  the 

habitation.  Indeed,  the  kind-hearted  Olivia  dishonourable  huiiband  of  his  di^ghter^ '  He 

^always  felt  happy  when  Marcus  was  with  instantly  sent  by  express  sadi'  Midokdce 

her.    She  was  now  gazing  on  him  in  a  as  bis  child's  ctrcumstances  requti«d,'a»- 

taptnre  of  affection,  for  he  had  just  (as  ^oompanied  by  a  pressing  reqne^  that«be 

sometimes  he  used  to  do  to  suit  his  purpose)  would  at  once  retire  with  her  fkmily 'ti»'h^ 

Spoken  kindly,  very  kindly,  to  her, — ^when  parental  abode,  and  make  agi»n  his.  hetisfc 

a  gentleman  was  announced,  inquiring  for  -her  home.    She  Listened  to  the  eflfer,  sal 

Mr.  Freeport ;  the  servant  was  desired  to  poured  forth  her  thankfol  soul  in  btoisiagii 

introduce  him ;  he  entered,  and,  after  a  on  so  kind  a  fether,  but  declined  it.   'H^ 

^htkt  apology  for  his  intrusion,  exhibited  a  heart  st9l  Was  his,  who  had  basdf  Bpomed 

writ,  by  virtue  of  which  he  claimed  Mr.  i^e  purest,  strongest  afiection.    Her  deisfv 

Marcus  Freeport  for  his  prisoner.    Olivia  mination  was  fixed,  and,  in  the  exeidisettf 

ahrieked,  sprang  vrith  a  convulsive  bound  it,  she  awaited  the  issue  of  his  trials  pu^ 

to  the  side  of  her  husband,  as  if  to  protect  posing  either    to  receive  him  agQan^'tt 

lifm,  and  feinted  at  his  feet.    Returning  though  he  had  never  injured  be^,  tft'^ 

consciousness  presented  her  afirigiited  chiU  follow  him  in  his  fortune,  if^tbtf^awao^*^ 

dren  weeping  over  her,  who,  with  the  ser>-  country  sbsUfkidoom  him  to  the 'Chores  df 

vant,  alone  remained.  Her  husband  was  im^  strangers*                                      "  - - 

mnired  within  the  strong  wadls  of  a  prison.  *  -  With  an  anxiety  whldn '  the  imagiintiim 

^>    As  soon  as  she  could  attend  to  the  infoiP-  and  pc^Qrs  of  the  poet«<eiiutt|vnM'poriMy, 

mation,  she  learned  the  cause  aad  nature  of  she  waitei  the  decision  o^ilinr  fele. .  '^ 
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Moroini^  4»f  lite  day  aoriyod— rtbQ  esis^  wisii 
opanedT*-  hi»  laamage  with  Olivia  was 
pil>v9d«  It  only  Beioaioed  lo  siibstantiale 
bi^  flNmid  iwRnaagBy  and  to  make  out  a 
€^M  of  bigafDy»  in  onler  to  free  the  oountiy 
VeigaUy  dC  ooe  who  bad  forfeited  the  rights 
of  a  deome  of  it.  To  the  ^  glorious  ua- 
G&^miy  of  the  law/'  bowe? ec,  he  was 
indeblod  for  a  veidicty  which,  although  m 
his  §9Mont  ia  lefeienoe  to, his  fireedoin« 
fOnoFed  not  finoia  bis  cbacaoter  the  blot 
with  which  it  wa»  stained.  The  maniagey 
indeed,  was  dearly  pcoted,  as  far  as  the 
pierfonnaiice  of  the  eeiemoiiy  went;  b«tf 
that  was  ceodeied  invahd,  inasmuch  as  the 
ksaaaifi,  who  was  under  i^y  bad  been  mam 
ned  wilhouft  the  ooosent  or  knowledge  of 
her  parents ;  and  alsoy  that  in  the  solemni- 
zation oC  the  lite,  it  had  been  attended  te 
with  the  omissicm  of  one  of  the  lady's  given 
names;  it  was»  therefore,  oontended,  that 
Marii^  NeveUL  coold  not  be  Maria  Louisa 
Kev^  ;  0Dd  the  second  word  being  omit* 
led,  he  was  discbaigfid.  Even  yet,  with 
jhe  foodness  of  a  wife  who  deserved  a  bet- 
Ice  h»?Jbend,  Olivia  loved  him,  and  rejoiced 
jfk  his  deliveranQe ;  and,  on  the  day  of  his 
aeqaittal,  waited  for  him  at  the  door  of  his 
ptisen,  and,  wceiviDg  him  to  her  bosom, 
fipnvisyeil  biv,  in  a  carriage  she  had  pr&- 
pared  ibr,  the  parpose,  to  their  habitation. 
■  The  wousmI,  however,  which  such  infemy 
had  in^icled  apon  the  peaoe  of  the  aged 
Mr,.  <l<tndaH,  bowed  him  down  to  the  eairth. 
^'  I  have,''  he  seplied  to  a  frieikd  who  paid 
him  a  'vmt  sboi^y  after,  when  making  in^ 
^fitiy  CQOpcming  his  heattb, — ''  I  have  been 
poQiiy  same  time,  and  tins  last  aSus  has 
hsBn  the  bseakia^Hip  of  my  constitution.^ 
A.  flood  of  teas  prevented  farther  utterance 
and  he  i^roaned  the  feeliags  he  could  not 
ctfMesa.  He  eontinaed  lor  a  while  to  per- 
fennihe  duties  of  his  office;  but  evidently 
and  rapidly  decayed,  uotil,  at  length,  the 
aiUage^beU,  which  had  for  so  long  a  period 
^dkd  ius  flock  to  receive  the  word  at  his 
iifh  proclaimed  that  he  had  ceased  firom 
m  laboBEB^  and  summoned  the  weeping 
^^ttagccs  to  fdlow  to  the  gnure  the  remains 
ef  theiff  fiuthful  and  beloved  minister. — 
Olivia  too,  l&e  some  scathed  flower  beat 
down  beneath  a  desolating  storm  before  its 
heauty  bad  declined,  sunk  under  the  loss  of 
to  venerable  parent,  and  the  continued 
vnkindness  of  her  husband,  whom  still  she 
loveil  wilh  the  unabated  ardour  of  strong 
affeotion^  and  vrhose  crimes  she  stiU  sougltf 
^  hide  fiam  popidar  observation. 

As  the  heavy  hand  of  death  pressed  upon 
ner  heart,  and  the  feeble  pulse  of  life  beat 
jj^wer  and  yet  more  slow,  she  prayed  for 
^^i  and  while  her  ledeenwd  spirit  passed 


geiiUy  away,  and  th^  whispjsr^  **/^rcMffll " 
issued  £rom  her  lips,  her  closipg  eye  gazed 
fondly  OQ  him;  and  even  in  death,  the 
placid  smile  which  sat  upon  her  grief-wora 
feoe,  seemed  to  express  what  she  had, 
during  life,  so  powerfi^IIy  dL^played-rr 
sjinuaiKO  APFECxjpK ! 


Oir  THB  EYinEUCE,  FEOM  SCaiPTU&S,  THAT 
Ta£  SOCL,  IMMEDIATJ&LY  AFTEA  THE 
nCATH  OF  THE  BODY,  iS  NOT  I  If  A  STATE 
OF  SLEEP,  ETC. NO.  IE. 

{Conehidei  from  p.  4^6.) 

CoHTiNCED  that  the  trutli  wluch  we  9ie 
now  d^ending  is  taught  in  the  sacred 
writings,  and  that  the  church  of  Chris^ 
regulates  her  doctrines  by  these  wziting^'-r 
it  is  an  undeniaUe  ^t,  that  in  propoftion 
as  the  church  has  either  closely  adh^ed  ^, 
or  deviated  from  tbem,  in  ^  sameprop^ 
tion  has  she  either  maintained  pr.  de^ie^ 
this  same  docbrine4 

In  the  second  century,  when  the  pr^ 
^BSMMs  of  Christianity  began  to  mix  \kp 
dogmata  of  Plato  with  the  dotctppe?^.^ 
the  gospel,  they  immediately  b^^an  .tp 
diverge  m>m  the  tmth,  and  were  S(¥W  W 
in  the  bewildering  meases  of  eisor. .  Eoir 
Plato's  heroes,  they  substituted  ,Q)ristmi 
martyrs.  And  as  the  former  only,  accord- 
ing to  that  philosopher,  had  the  privil^^of 
eiQ^oying  the  immediate  presence  of  <he 
gods  at  death,  while  the  common  herd 
heoune  extinct ;  so,  when  the  mystery  qf 
miquity  began  to  operate  latently  in  the 
ohiuob,  martyrs  only  wem  tolerated  tP  eojo^ 
the  immediate  presence  of  Qod  at  tbev 
death,  while  the  commooal^  were  sept  lb 
some  indescribable  limbo  till  the  r^ux- 
lection. 

The  delusion  fastened  with  the  gi:eat^ 
inten^ty  upon  men  s  minds,  in  proportion 
as  legends,  pilgrimages,  and  indulgence 
were  sanctioned  by  the  church  of  $.Qm$. 
An  impenetrable  gloom  threatened  to  extin- 
guish the  light  of  divine  truth,  till  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  Waldenses  sugce^sful^y 
dispersed  it  That  singular  people  made  a 
bold  stand  for  the  truth.  They  grappled 
with  the  gigantic  hydra  of  superstition,  and 
lescued  themselves  from  its  dead^  &ngs. 

Among  the  divine  truths  for  which  they 
oontaaded,  was  the  doctrine  which  is  adv^ 
cated  in  dieae  papers.  ^  They  looked  upofi 
the  players  and  other  ceremonies,  that  weis 
instituted  on  behalf  of  the  dead,  as  vain, 
useless,  and  absurd ;  and  denied  the  exis(- 
eoce  of  departed  souls  in  an  intermediate 
stale  of  purification,  affirming,  that  they 
were  immediately,  upon  thc^r  gepp'-'-'^ 
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.TTj^  sufe^k  pf.ligbt  which  dawned  inpw 

.ifTie  Y^aldewea^  in  the  twelAk  QeiiUiry>  was 

^.tbe  Harbinger  of  that  glorious  day  which 

J  ,com«^Dced,  at  the  Refonnation  in  the  six- 

f^th  <^mi[y.    The  doctrioe  of  an  inner- 

.tpedUte  state  of  ipsansibiUtyi  or  of  piuifi- 

,9aU0D».  was  amoog  the  numerous  errors 

;iL^ii\9t  .which  the  champions  of  the  Eefor- 

'  xnf^tton  protested.    "  Now^  the  holy  Others 

of  the  old  law,  and  all  fiaithful  axid  righteous 

mefi  ¥rhich  departed  before  our  Saviour 

Clihst^s  ascension  into  heaven,  did  by  death 

depart  from  trouble  loto  rest,   from  the 

hands  of  their  enemies  into  the  hands  of 

their  GM,  from  sorrows  and  sicknesses  into 

joyful  refreslllnics  in  Abraham's  bosom,  a 

i|^)a«ep£  nil) 'comfort  and  ooosolationv  as  the 

c^fipfMM  ^'flaioly  by  manifiest  words 

;)tfisti^..  .mOI  Abral)atn*s   bosom,    Christ's 

ifirmd»>  be/'s»  plainy.that  a  christian  man 

-im^ihMf^jpnofi^M.'  Now,  tbeo^  if  this 

^tvjeprtli^fltalieof  the  holy  fathers,  and  holy 

^4&iaii»!befoDe>th6  coming  of  our  Saviour,  and 

:btftNrebe*.was  glorified,  how  much  mate^ 

.|hto>>oi^aU  we  to  have  a  stediast  &itfa, 

.fNdxA  tture '  hope  of  this  blessed  state  and 

\.Condf^oQ  ^ftet  oar  death  ?    Seeing  that  our 

Saviour  now  hatli  performed  the  whole  workof 

oiir.i;ed!^mption,  and  is  gloriously  ascended 

itnt)  h^^veh  to  prepare  our  dwelling-place 

S^itb.  Bito;  and  saicl  unto  his  Father,  *Fa- 

'tHer,  I  win  that  where  I  am,  my  servants 

jfehaTl  be  with  me.*    And  we  know,  that 

'Whatsoever  Jesus  Christ  wills,  the  Father 

viHIIs  the  same ;  wherefore  U  cannot  but  be, 

if  we  be  his  faithful  servants,  our  souls  shall 

.*be  'with  hitn,  after  our  departing  out  of  this 

't>reseht  life/'f    A  doctrine  ^ich  has  thus 

been  believed  and  defended  by  men  of 

celebrity  and  eminent  for  piety  m  distant 

ages,  and  in  different  countries,  all  appeal- 

Wg'  to  the  unerring  analogy  of  scripture, 

must  have  more  than  human  conjecture  for 

its  foundation. 

A  f)rm  persuasion  of  tlie  truth,  that  this 
soul  vnll  be  immediately  happy  or  miserable 
)at  death,  should  influence  our  reltdous  be- 
lief, our  daily  experience,  our  pohtical  and 
our  moral  conduct. 

1.  Our  religious  belief.  That  man  is 
Under  obligation  to  worship  his  Maker, 
kione  but  either  morbid  minds,  or  hardened 
infidels,  will  deny.  And  that  worship 
4highir  to  be  regulated,- not  by  philbsopbicai 
4nductiiENi8^  but  by  the  unsophisticated  pre- 
tepts  of  divine  revelation*  No  honest  man, 
«f-  oommon  seese,  after  having  read  the  bcfy 
a^ipAares  with  a  desiie  to  be  instnioted  by 

"'!irA*»iMm'*t!ccTe«.H»8t.  Cent.  XIL 
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jny^thait  h«.d9e<inotviiiid«ntf»d  niihulhwi 
h^is.io  wiMship Xroditor  soiw hi»aottk  Ml 
jpecnsiniy»iMtoi  a^/ift^liMyji^vealtdyibt 
nothing  iHit  idioQyuiQWkf«acQBNr«iafifl^de% 
mi^ndeoitaodio^  then)«.  •Bi«f]r'«iliQlilBni 
drawn  fjrom  any  m«tof  <lhe«iuMl:iinitingB> 
that  has  az^  tendency  19  su^fXiititiM  slew- 
ing of  the  soul  aAer  jeath^c9iliit'>itrte»^fmB 
fiUie  premisas^  whteb  ton^-  b««B^  la^doAo 
to  establish  pvaoenottvediopiifioitai  4iiikt 
suppoTten  nf  tfaa  sleeping  t^yst^noMBve 
honest  enough  lo  oottfess^  th^  mpo^id  Mat 
U8^  that  thay  acf»niinodale-.-^ieTterlpiin»4o 
their  sjysteiii,  and  not  th^.i^jrstefti  totibe 
aeripmies.  And  it  will  bQi/BMQi^d  ihiMt 
promoteai  of  the  sjpst^n  bane^  Ufc^PiMlflfy 
had  their  n»ads  enshived  bj^^a  MlMt»9AiA>- 
pophy;  otf  like  ib^i^uBchrji^  B^osilfi^mk 
gain  by  it.  u  •  <   >  -\i  n  i'\v>{i>\ 

2.  The  man  who  si«Q^i9ly.i)eHevtt^lltoU 
his  soul  must  be  either  hap^  0sfmijNRk|e 
at  death,  ought  to  denrve'r^aHfr-MfaMige 
from  his  belief.  Tbece  ia  na .  |»80i  titttdMS 
experianoed  the  vicnstudes  o^(hw)fe»^ 
but  must  hav9  fek  «the.  iamfl^krmf  <tC  tiie 
creatures  to  afibid  \i\m  hap|^iiMwi%>  |fQlhii(; 
short  of  infinitude  oan^^l'tihe^-^afibhigrml 
of  an  immortal  soul.  That  infinit^s-icis 
God.  It  is  not  esaeiitialT  tjhati-^thA  aiKtual 
fruition  of  it  should  take  pla9Q,iin:/jlhis 
transient  life.  The-  hofie  Qi^'itJ^0f[Umi 
will  sat^fy  for  a  sseasonu  fof.  ^ughlisotjie 
construction  of  the  humim  mind^ii^  kinti- 
cipation,  in  many  imtafieea,  wiU-naJlM 
nearly  as  moqh  pleasure  as<posBfWSieiU-^ 
'^We  are  saved  by  hopq/'  tSeiftf^^nm 
despairing  amidst  our  tr»to.aind<oui^«iflal' 
nesses;  because  we  hope^.  |hatr.ia:ipm* 
|K>rtion  as  we  suffier  and  <epiduT9->lnir(Wir 
christian  pilgriuuigey  so  shall  ve  beiAtoAf- 
diaiely  rewauded  when  it  shall  be  ifiniahed) 

There  are  few  who  da  Rojt*pei»Qiw  tl^l 
there  is  an  unequal  distritrntion  of  >^l^i^iu 
this  life.  The  base  and  woithleM/ceilMei^y 
rule,  while  the  wise  and  the  <g9odi  A&SBt 
obey.  Folly  and  ignoranoe  tar^oto 
rewarded,  while  prudenee  and  wfadoia  pais 
unnoticed.  A  ruture  state  jof  i^ftbutitn 
solves  the  paradox.  That  the.  righleons 
Judge  of  the  universe  will  then  awwiii^o 
all  the  strictest  justice,  leconciiea^  the 
Christian  to  all  the  anomalies  of  .l^&i4,>t  "Ihis 
excites  him  to  bear,  patiently  thfitfjswiiiis 
which  a  merciless  world  may  throw. -^p(P 
him,  because  he  rejects  its  pi»po$e4  P^^ 
of  kuwpiness.  In  evevy  age  the  fif^botts 
have  oeen  tempted  and  tried^  and  not  ^ 
fiequently  persecuted  to  deaths  bot«tbeir 
minds  have  been  kept  above  water  by  tb^ 
promise, — ''  Be  thou  iaithful,  unto'  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  cipwn  of  hfe." 


•  iA 
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'mtHpidtiA  bp^Mti  Mdte'  the  'jtldgAMl6w&^ 

iobn^fafim^ '  it  "Mil'  iiM^^VtiletsiMdftff^l  «M 
i^iisti^rflalfjeMfl^'Mbiiiitem  find!  dufifiil;  ><It 
.mmimUba&m'ymgs^  as  tfi^  ttMUft  ^oon  ^ 
i9ntNniud$ts>i»>  )die'  Kittg  of  kings;  WH^t 
'^fio^  e^i^m  vnuch  for  hb  fti:Aj^te  is 
.u4^j^«illiiefQfiiatt  Contm^  fail  veign  wifh 
ithai>dl^i^<iP^'^li6^  bottsted  in  denying  th^ 
ifltalls  vvliMh'Wetfe  tbe  spiii^^  of  Alfited's 
TwMioM;)^  'AcecMiittableneflb  at  deaths  wM 
amkif  i«'JiM)g«*  act  impartially  tfpon  the 
ibeooliiii  Udd«r  ihe  Miteiiee  <^  this  b^^, 
jfUMd  ilh^- j«etfy  celebrafted  Si^  Matthew 
'Jf^t^t  i>C>EMltfast  Ms   conduct  W}tfi  the 

£ftUI'idMiac0fls  ^'  tiaie-Mrvkiji;  ll\slir. 
I^efiobd  4by  Uie  Mune  prospective  doe- 

^4liM,(iili»'/4I«labto'  Addkon  regulated  Ms 
politics  in  the  cabinet ;  and  wbto.  he  ivas 

*idAl«l'lo  tettfifiMe  his  career,  he  eom- 
'Ipbradhrtleft  this  world  for  a  better.  Con- 
jtivstifaj}  eiia  «nth  ihat  of  Coronal  Wolsey, 
^mlblbm  mo^ngus^ng  was  ambition.  With 
i^aiidKy  pmcHcid  politics  amon^the  poor, 
iibtir  m^  timlekriable  fact,  that  fiiose  who 
Iw^  4  gtA)d  hope  of  reigning  with  Christ 

:  immediately  after  death,  commit  the  fewest 
'er0M^  ' 

'   '4w  A  constant  belief  in  the  immediate 

MWandiag'or  ponishing  of  the  soul  at  death, 

<i«t^  ini^nenee  tbe  morals.    The  systems  of 

^iHoialily  compiled  by  the  sages  of  Greece 

and  ^RtOtne,  had  no  sanctions.  They  had  no 

■ligaftire  Id  bind  them  to  the  conscience. 

One  «n^ed  the  fitness  of  things ;  another 

«otitradict^  him,  and  said,  there  is  neither 

■imess  nor  unfitness  in  things,  but  that  the 

nmltitiide  must  be   kept   in  awe.     The 

coorelity  Of  the  gospel  derides  such  sub- 

tfiWfages.    It  rests  upon  the  will  of  God.* 

Tt  etiodora^  life  Observance  of  its  precepts, 

byhNjOding  totiew  a  fiitnre  reward;  and 

>Aetei»'from  the  violation  of  Hs  injunctions, 

(by  ihvektening  a   future   punishment.^— 

'^  When -the  obllgatiotis  or  naoraKty'are 

'^Ughtj  let  ^  sanctions  of  Christianity  never 

'ber  fi»r^ten ;  by  which  it  will  be  shewn 

'Ihat  they  give  strength  and  lustre  to  each 

'OChiir>  religion  will  appear  to  be  the  voice 

^f  ««!ttson,  and  more^y  the  will  of  God.*^ 

'   St  Paul  urged  the  rulers  and  subjects, 

thA  masters  and  servants,  the  husbands  and 

-wives,  the  parents  und  children,  at  Ephesus, 

•tO'do'theftp  daty  one  towards  another,  from 

'Ihe  txmsideration  that  they  were  answerable 

to- Jesus  Clyrist    Now,  it  has  been  proved 

^bfefdfe,  that  ^.  Paul,  in  his  writings  and 

lP«blie  disconrees,  taught  "the  immediate 


'tkap^i^^  or^^uJer^'df^e^alPitie 
of  the  body;"  it  may,  thej^f6tfe;'^tife^f 
5««felf  llffiSVed,'  lltikV'H^  f!6fiMi';M 
•t^pti  -^fllh'  the  certahAy'bf^ftli^'^<{ftfil[k 
iAnd*  te  th^  sacred  whtlttg^  '-ate"i!$t}U^tHe 
Mandttrd'  of  mortflit^,  the'iuoirt'^ tW^dtW 
m^od  6f  estcitiihg  men  to  ddth^if'yNr^, 
and  to  deter  them  from  criMe  fs*,  u^i^nibree 
the  certainty  tbat>-^<  $kt  ^ml;fmm€sdSM^ 

itiOe  qfikep,  of  ihsentib^fy,'^iU  "iff^ht^ 


i.  ).f 


•  Paley's  Moral  PliMoBophy. 
-f  Dr  .fulinctoii* 


pincti  or  wisery-i 
Hv^ate 

*    *       *  -^ 

OKIElfTAL  CUSTOMS^  If.JHUSTflEm'IjKG  ;y;4i(\f- 

ops  pASSAGjia  OS  sq^i^Tiy^i:^  ^   ,|^ 

8.  Fig  £eatm,  Genjiiit.  7v  '^Th^aeWfi 
fig-leaves-  together,  ami  vade  flHMli«(lv«s 
aprons.''****'*  We  obsetved  f^e  •Cffi^^dte 
nilon^  who  faappned  do  hav^loel  oi^wmi 
out  the  vny 'Simple  treatment  |t^0chi|i'«ii»- 
sidered  neocsMUy  in  lius  cOttalftyV'^s^^y 
its  place  by  a  einotnre  of  ifluwna^  lewraa, 
attached  to  the  cord  inontreiidd  4lie>wM : 
a  veiy  primitive  covecin9/thaii^<itts.6fi^ 
tual  than  the  original  fig4fa(l"«*-^'tFflrf^ 
ion  atui  Ikoibury't  J^mrtud^^mVititrito 
tome part9 iff  EthfOfiOy^piA'tV,'  >  -  •  i'^'< 

9.  Funeral  Feast,  Gen.  jjvim'T.  ,*".^d 
Abraham  ran  unto  the  herj,  and  feticbe^^ 
calf  tender  and  good." — "  At  a  Yf ending ^a 
cow  or  a  calf  is  Icilled ;  for  to  eat  'mutt(^ 
upon  such  an  occasion,  woula  be  a  gre^t 
scandal  to  the  spouse." — BurckJiaardt^^s 
Travels^  p.  34.  -^ 

"  In  passing  the  village  of  Endhaiia,  in 
XTpper  Egypt,  we  were  invited  to  a  fune.ral 
feast,  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  house  belong- 
ing to  some  relation  of  the  Nubian  princes. 
The  possessor  had  died  a  few  days  before 
at  Derr,  and,  on  i-eceiving  the  news  of  \)is 
death,  his  relations  here  had  slaughtered  a 
cow,  with  which  they  were  entertaining  tlie 
whole  neighbourhood.  At  two  hours  dis- 
tance from  the  village,  1  met  women  witji 
plates  upon  their  heads,  who  had  been 
receiving  their  share  of  the  meat,  Cows 
are  killed  only  by  people  of  consequence, 
on  the  death  of  a  near  relation ;  the  common 
people  content  themselves  with  a  sheep  or 
a  goat,  the  flesh  of  which  is  equally  distri- 
buted.'*—26k/.  p.  39. 

.  10.  &gpitalHy^  Gen.  nix,  2.  ^<  And'be 
said,  Behold  now,  my  lords,  tarn  iti>  LfMjr 
yoo^  into  your  servant's  faonse^  and  taiVy  all 
'Bight,  and  wash  your  leet,  and  ye  shall' rise 
vp-eorly,  and  go  jfour  ways."— ♦<ln. this 
countiy  no  inns  ane  any  where  to  A>e»  found, 
consequently  tiie  neoeosity  af 'th<i  >^ 


510  •MEirrAE^usTOiift. 

well  M  toaamm'hmtmjmltff  uifes  eveiy        12.  Cuttingtfor  the  Dead, 'Deot,tWA, 

chriatian-like  colonist  to  open  his  door  to  ^  Ye  are  tlie  children  of  the  laid  your 

tlie  hungry  or  benighted  traveller.    And,  God,  ye  shall  not  oat  younebres,  norinik^ 

ae  thia  hoapitaAity  iMeoaes  recinrooal,  by  any  (Mldnesa  between  yoiir  eye^^  tb« 

their   ocoBsiooaUy   passing   eaoi    odier'k  dead." — ^^  A  short  distance  forUier,  I  met 

honsea,  they  feel  no  besitattoa  either  in  asb-  an  old  woman,  who,  having  heard  thai  i 

ing  such  (avoursy  or  in  granting    them,  was  desirous  of  knowing  every  ihiag  rela> 

Thus  a  boor  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  meal  tive  to  their  costonis,  veiy  goodnnaMdlf 

on  the  rood :  and  as  the  customary  time  of  stopped  me,  to  shew  her  hands,  and  haiia 

dinner  ii  about  noon,  he,  without  much  me  observe  that  the  Uttle  finger  of  the  b]^ 

oeremony,  unsaddles  his  horse  at  any  door  hand  had  lost  two  joints^  and  thai  ef  ifas 

where  he  may  happen  to  come  at  that  left,  one.    She  explained  to  me  that  they 

hour.    If  he  arrive  later,  he  is  supposed  to  had  been  cut  off  al  different  times,  fa  eif 

have  dined  at  some  other  place  on  the  rood,  press  giief  or  mourning  fat  th&  death  d 

and  the  question,  whether  he  may  be  in  three  daughters.    After  this  I  kxiioad  nme 

want  of  refreshment,  is  considered  super-  attentiv^y  at  those  whom  I  met,  andiaiv 

fluous  :  but  in  most  parts  of  the  countiy,  a  many  other  women,  aiid  aoqie  of  themea^ 

cup  of  tea  is  generally  presented  to  him,  with  their  hands  mutilated  in  the  suae 

without  any  regard  to  the  time  of  day.    It  manner." — BureheiTs  TrmcU  in  Sautkern 

is  therefore  a  boor^  own  lault,  if  he  lose  his  AfirkOy  voL  ii.  p.  6t. 

S^oT^jTS^ITt^^riS  ««  elder,  of  th^  «ty  sh.U  bring  down  .. 

•nee  wi*  the  family .«— BarcAe/Ts  Trmtd$  ^^5    .    r  t       I  ■        rl    w    .  -^.^  . 

j^o^A        A.»i^-         1-        *jk*  the  days  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxon  J, 

«  Smhcm  AJTKO,  VOL  ..  p.  141 .  ^^  According  to  sTr  H.  Spelinan,  bega,! 

4  1     1*-    w,i^,    viu     T7**wi     i»s     Q  to  reign,  ann.  712.  and  died  727,  councils 

-•ri  Sili^-^McK  drink  ^  ?,?"f"iTw^„f'':!l'-"l  W. 

^ L*7^^r  .u     •  ^  .»    Tk;-  «^-  «  ^-^^  fields,  on  the  bank  of  some  nver,  for  the 

Ihewaterof  thenver.';-.T1m  wwa^^^  conveniency  of  water.     This   custom  we 

mfliction,  especially  vrhen  we  consider  Ae  ^^^  ^^^  ]^^^  ^^estm.  (ad.  ann.  1215.) 
«eat  esumatton  in  which  *^^er  ^^  ^e  .^^^  ^    ^j  ^     ^  ^j     ^J 

T^kT  ^!^*"^   ^  ^^-     1^1^  ^  ^Hose  17th  year  a  famous  pariiament 
which  the  E^ians  expressed  mpartak-  ^^^  .        >^  ^  ^^    ^^^^ 

ingofit.    <>J,^«««^«»^^^^  and  Windsor,  called  Runemed.  th^  mead 

?^''1?T^^k"^^;  .r^«!?S^  of  counsel,  or  of  the  council:    fix,m  the 

IS  immediately  fresh,  without  any  brackish  g  ^        ,  ^  ^^Hodu*$ 

intermixture:  but  the  overflowing  stream  ^^L TlJ^v;^' Jtd  '  '     ^ 

being  then  at  its  height,  was  deeply  im-  ^^'"^  ^*'"«"^>  P'  ^^• 

pregnated  with  mud  :  that,  however,  did        14.  Saktiatiimy  Matt  x.  t^jf^  U  (the 

not  deter  the  thirsty  mariners  from  driuking  house  be  worthy,  let  yoor  fieaoe  oooaoflpan 

of  it  profusely.    If  I  were  to  live  five  hun-  it ;  but  if  it  be  nol  woithy,  let  yvwr-pnue 

died  years,  I  shall  never  forget  the  eager-  return  lo  you.''-^'<  My  guide  infi«ss  me, 

ness  with  which  they  let  down  and  pulled  that  in  this  country,  I  most  n^t  ^ve  the 

up  the  pitcher,  and  drank  off  its  contents,  Mohammedan  salutation;  that  if'Ldoso 

whistling  and  smacking  their  fingers,  and  to  a  strict  mussutmauy  he  has^t  right  to  <8pil 

calling  out  tayeep,  tayeep,  good,  good,  as  in  my  face,  or  even  to  shoot  me ;  and  thit 

if  bidding  deiSance  to  the  whole  world  to  if  he  did  happen  to  return  my  aahitation, 

produce  such  another  draught     Most  of  and  was  afterwaids  (o  discover  hia  mislsJn, 

the  party,  induced  by  their  example,  tasted  he  would    insist  upon   mgr  rew)king  « 

also  of  the  far-famed  vpaters,  and,  having  returning  the  peace  that  he  bad  givea-  me^ 

tasted,  pronounced  them  of  the  finest  relish.  This  is  the  law,  and  it  was  «ipOn  thistfnl 

notwithstanding  the  pollution  of  clay  and  the  Cafair  Bey  issued  the  •saiwuiBaiy  {W 

mud  wHh  which  they  were  contaminaled :  damation,  (see  p.  SOI,)  on'filMing^iat.he 

a  <ieeision  which  we  never  had  occasion  to  had  salutod  a  christian.   Even. our  iSsmaai; 

revoke  during' tlie  whole  time  of  our  stay  in  in  opposition  to  the  general  lenor  lof  Ub 

Egypt,  or  even  since.    The  water  in  Alb»-  doctrine,  si^  if  the  house  be  wwrthy^  tei^ 

nia  is  good,  but  the  vrater  of  the  Nile  is  the  — Notes  during  a  Journey  to  Eggpii'Nkh 

finest  in  the  world.>wl2icAiirdso»'t  2Wwdb  hia,  ^c.  *y  Sir  F.  Eennihtr,%€.  p.  00. 

tihng^tkB  M9dUicrromemnf  vol.  i.  p.  33.  .  -  S^.& 
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PU^XLINGi  A  CODE  OF  DISHONOUR. 

WflTONitbe  raigle  coiDt»t  of  pugilisin  and 
mlestliiigf  w  wilb  ip«v«y  laaoes,  airows^ 
a»is»  <cli]b%  and  swords,  was  xefined  inio 
|>iaioliD(ipyit'WM  iatended  th«t  tbe  diminut. 
tm  and  weak  thoM  be  pat  oa  a  pac  whk 
the  lafl^etand  atraog  roan :  but  an  equality 
baanottbeea  attained.  The  luaaxk  of  hittiog 
1kM&maflk,ac<|iiirod  in  practiaed  firing,  toge^ 
dier  mitk  the  natural  tone  of  nerve  wbieh 
gives  CBie  matt  nore  steatMnesa  than  another^ 
aad  «tbe  yekwome  unjust  inequality  in  the 
IdoedHtliurstjf  omelty,  by  vrhteh  one  man 
myti  coaspioe.  to  depri/re  another  almost 
ioevitably  of.  bis  life,  if  he  is  humane  and 
unosficotiDg,  place  the  laUer  in  a  situalion 
deaidedigf  dnadvaBtageous. 
.  Wfaea  dneffists  are  to  fires  together,  the 
humane,  Taising  his  arm  and  firing  at  once,  it 
is  most  probable,  according  to  human  judg^ 
ment,  that  he  does  not  hit  his  opponent : 
the  murd^us  villain  is  delibei^te;    he 
glances  his  eye  on  the  sight  of  his  pistol, 
and  covers  his  mark ;    be  has  practised 
firing,  and  been  in  former  duels,  which 
gives  to  him.  a  mechanical  courage.      A 
truly  brave  man  may  not   possess   such 
steady  coolness  in  his  first  duel,  from  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  ;  besides,  a  gentle- 
maa  of  humanity,  who  is  forced  into  a  duel, 
considers  the  oe&ih  of  his  opponent  as  a 
misfortune,  which  would  always  recur  to 
his  memory  with  unspeakable  anguish,  both 
for  the  individual  and  his  family;  and  he 
probably  fires  wide  of  his  mark,  or  care- 
lessly, giving  his  opponeut  a  great  proba- 
bility of  escape,  or  perhaps  he  does  not  fire 
at  alU    Tlie  deliberate  aim  of  the  blood- 
thirsty may  be  still  more  certain,  wben  one 
b  to  fire  after  the  other. 

The  inexperience  of  a  second  mxy  cwise 
has  friend  to  ^nrardered  fay  the  art  of  the 
ether'soBand,  who  ananges  (he  signal,  and 
giws  bis  fkiend  an  advahtageous  explana* 
tion  ef  it  Duelttng  k  no  longer  a  loltety*-^ 
ten  oan*  be  no  fair  play,  for  the  moat 
boDoorable  parties  haive  an  uniidr  ineqaa** 
lity* 

.  dl4faisiEict.be -established,  that  there  oan« 
noibe  equalily  in  duelling,  that  the  oppo- 
■entsaieaot  on  equal  ternis^  and  am  faabie 
to  TtTGacfaerous  assbssinatien  by  fonl  play, 
dndlmg  wtil  fiill  into  disuse,  as  p^lism  on 
^vagen,  which  has  been  declining,  sioce  «l 
appeared,  that  the  victory  may  be  decided, 
not  OB  'the  ability  of  the  competitan,  but 
^> aeeont  eonspiracy  to  defraud  the  gam** 
bless  on  one  side,  by  a  fictitious  tamina?- 
*»nofthetoiite8t*.  .   • 

Hbny  <iQQia  ace  fiettlions,  yet  ihey  lead 
looltth'' young    men,   by  the    newspaper 


apoount,  to  fotlwir  the<exanptey  as  af  tfaejjs 
were^BSah  '-  '  \. 

Those  who  say  dnelltng  is  a  necessaiijr 
evil,  to  ntevent  a  continiud  harassiBg'  fa^ 
insidt,  whi^  the  law  docs  not  punish^- 
thoo^  it  deprives  a  gentleman  of  thai 
honourable  i«pecl  which  he  holds  dearer 
than  his  existance,  should  refer  to  the  most 

Eolished  nations  of  antiquity,  where  dueW 
ng  was  unknown,  ualeas  solemnly  sum** 
tioBed  by  especial  order,  of  the  king,  on  & 
perfect  equality.  This  being  abolbhedy 
the  modem  dudlist  may  as  well  throw 
cogged  dice,  to  see  which  shall  cenunife 
suicide,  be  deprived  of  Christian  burialy 
forfeit  his  estate,  and  leave  an  attainder  oi» 
his  posterity.  i 


EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

I HAVB  lately  witnessed  a  new  effort,  copi* 
tributing  to  raise  tbe  poor  of  Ireland  froiw 
their  miserable  conditioa.  Dr.  4daiiK 
Clarice,  supplied  with  means  by  beneveknifr 
frieods  in  Eoglaiid,  has  opened  m  sohoolar 
for  about  seven  buadied  childfeo^  in  -ftlMy 
ne^bourhood  of  Port  Stuait,  as  the  cobbn' 
mencement  of  a  great  worii,  which  wiU  Jbe^ 
extended  when  the  funds  are  enlarged,  on 
experiencing  the  utili^  of  the  plan. 

The  Ca^olic  Schools  ia  Jodakid  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  ritual  atid  oepsmonial 
acts  of  their  religion. — The  KttdaieJPlaiM 
Institution,  supported  by  PariiameiiC^  is^.4M| 
tbe  Qnakec  form,  of  exduding  oatechiasM^ 
or  stated  comments  on  the  Scripture*         tt 

The  London  Hibernian  Readers'  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  Irish  langiiag^,  sow  that 
good  seed;  but  tfaey  have  not  opportiv* 
nities  to  aMend  to  its  growth  and  miitfuK> 
ness ;  and  the  Sunday*school  Soeiety  havie 
but  a  short  time  from  the  duties  of  the 
day,  and  have  also  six  days  to  one  agaiasi 
them. 

The  education  wanted  in  Ireland  is,  ^ 
make  the  idle  industrious;  the  car^esa 
pancUud ;  the  dirty  feet  and  fece  to  be 
washed ;  the  matted  hair  to  be  combed  4 
the  sagged  ototlung  to  be  lepaueds  liia 
habit  of  indulging  the  ima^nattoo,  oflem 
producing  lies  with  intent  to  deceive,  land 
defiaud,  to  be  supiplanted  by  an  acooraoy 
of  speech,  ^rom  the  proper  exercise  lof.the 
memory  and  judgment,  under  the  .influeneei 
of  the  fear  of  God,  whioh  is  oaUed  teUing^ 
truth.  They  want  also  ta  be  taught  to  avoid 
stealing,  doing  mischief,  robbing,  quarrelliteff 
and  ^ghting,  ouiaing,  and  slandering*  AU 
depart  firom  these  vices,  who  are  on^er  th0 
influenoe  of  true  religion:  but  .a  lovijag 
cAtedienoe  to  the  precepts  of  the  t^  ''* 
can  only  be  impreued  ob  infeot  r 
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fiahftfirtt  pnofiiDleof  Dr.aaikt*s  Himk) 
add  ^tcofttogly  W  adette  yiNMip  iiiBi»'wbo 
«i^  Mftionlf  ifMlified  to  tmoh  Ibe  oomae 
iriiiah*  JB  MMt  faaefui  to  the  adfsneenKnt  «f 
tbodtOdm  m  thii  life,  bu^  l^  player  and 
caiwrtatinft  Ihey  baoome  aeqnaintwi  with 
their  ^  Father  wfaieh  is  in  Heafcn,'  piay  to 
hiiii^  and  iing  thoaa  teiikflipviiig'y  anppb* 
aatidf  9  and  penilaiitiid  venea,  a^iioh  oat 
of -tlw  aaonrtw  of  mfents  are  onlaioed 


r. 


These  teachem  are  net  only  regular 
Ifathodiit  loeal  preaoheiSy  by  which  means 
aaab  sehooi  beeomeB  a  chapel,  but  th^ 
Wt  the  fnreat%  and  hold  pniycr-iiieetiogB 
in  all  the  neigfabouriDg  hamlets  of  this  po« 
laakNis  ooBotiy,  which  aaeins  alike  deseited 
by  a  christian  ministry  and  by  schooU 
ymtniii;  ia  coaseqaence  of  the  iuibitations 
iflnigaoattesad  thinly  over  a  wide«exleiided 
wrflMse'of  desolate  moors,  unvedaimed  peat 
■Mbs^jDt.  tanges  of  braad  slony  moantains, 
wbaae  wdkys  of  peal  seldom  arord  a  shrab, 
taai^  00  thot»«bum ;  and  the  oafireqaented 
aoadsy  perdoos  to  the  frail  car,  which  is  the 
Wsi-retxicle  in  oae,  make  these  neglected 
BV||iona'almosl  inacoealtble. 
I'lbe  oaiablishment  of  these  schools  was 
oaaiaemly  «ded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harper^ 
a«>  wJAtigablB  friend  to  educatioD,  in 
tba^Methedid  connection.  No  sectarian 
bi^pBtiy  opposed  this  difine  work;  the 
nenikiiinn  who  own  the  estates  ofiered 
MiaeB^  <and  some  are   bnildiag   sehooU 


liiE«nal:jlee|i  «f  -  aiK* 
abridged  oorbal^mMi  Ida  tmAx^^ 
leas  than  ^lould  aappod.iSef 
hia  taal^  in.  his  'itinr  hnai» 
yifiinffi  iqnd^  sodi  aa  boilfld 
ibrbveaUas^  fiah  ferdinnfrjnaiid  laalsBptie^ 
ftatalnaa  nealed  bf  to  nawi  hwijlw*^  fmai 
nndiaaed  a  badwig -lodge 
■rom  whence  bfr  can  ^iait 
and  TTirairi  Mi  labevaa* 
this  commnniealioa  as,  .tor  saieriaait 
laaden to shaae  aoie.ittBndiatfa^Daaxlht 
pleaanra  with  which-^ey  ponse  ifyii^^m^ 
aidering  whether  tfaeic  ^onBtyyuiiiiulaiauy 
fgopeAf  eitends  to-tha;  enda.of  'Mk&  e^A$ 
may  net ahxy be narfhUs^aiaiHnadMiaadkBii 
destitute  feUow-countiymeo,  who  aMtffir 
the  most  part  feUow^piotestantB  ;  bot  who 
are  destitute,  because  they  are  aeattered 
and  feoMite  from  Iha  .|da«aar«6dP9tnRtiai9 
and  have,  no  hope  m.fr3imAlliDanE«^ 
have  zeal  to  penetrate  dte  reoevOjof  Ihnr 
neglected  districts,  and  humili^r  to,  gather 
two  or  three  in  tfie  nariie  of  ^fii^nOi^,  'who 
has  promised  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Cekr&in,  ]lfayi881 


I    to  fiO£A 


J  At  soon  as  the  most  necesaitous  and 
l^f^oloua  eituation  was  chosen,  a  house 
gwintod,  a  schoolmaster  selected,  and  books 
were  provided,  Dr.  Clarke  appointed  a  day 
ta  open  the  aehool,  and  admit  the  childeen. 
Aalne  cars -approached,  the  duldren  wero 
seen  pouring  aown  the  hills,  and  crossing 
the  bogs,  to  the  place  appointed,  attended 
hf  their  parents  and  neighboufa.  These, 
De*  Ckuke  addressed  on  the  duties  of 
parents  and  children,  in  such  appvopnala 
tnagiMigp  as  riveted  their  attention.  When 
the  school  oe  bam  could  not  conttin  the 
anambl]!^  Ui^  were  collected  in  the  open 
airy  and^  if  ciroumslances  allowed,  there  was 

Sjer^  and  hymns  were  sung ;  and  when 
.  Clarke  invited  them  to  enter  the  school 
of  Christ,  ia  adnoh  he  had  been  a  scholar 
|Dr»  fifty  years^  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  un. 
hoardbdbre  in  such  places,  produced  many 
weepiBff  eyes:  and  believing  hearts. 
•  Dr«  Chudce^  who  is  abcart  seventy  yeast 
eld,  Rtaitts  the  activity  of  youth;  his  white 
halt,  vermil  coaapleaioo,  Une  suit,  and 
kng  Uaok  boots,  add  U>  his  ohanMJteiiStb 
^gptfr  ariaingtthvly)  asaeiables  appeaoHNii 


A  SUGHjr  cpi»,,»    ^rjon^i^m 

ContnyER  a  slight  cold  to^be  hiilfaarniNM 
of  a  chiH,  eaof^  by  a.Mdd0ii  ^i»niaoi'inMl 
voar  grave^  or,  as  occasiooad^bjr  tiff  iftiilM 
finger  of  deaft  laid  nfon yoa,itti^lliidte(4d 
matk  you  for  hit,  in  fMOMg  tdHbti  tBM 
immediate  object  taC  tdacoHiniiatllnftisu'IlA 
dds  be  called  craakiag,  mU  Iim|M^«P  i$ 
sad),  by  those  who  a»a  «tnMtSM|l<><tf''dli 
patnfol  ronnd  of  lilh^  aiid>  al<e dft^CbeM^ 
out  for  their  distniMl  0om->«lt  ;^bilt'lM 
learned  off  by  heait,  and  ^iemsiMue^^d 
having^the  foree  akid  tvodv^ej^gospdl^  hfHI 
those  who  woeM  measta<»a«i<tht  >  sjWMfttpiii 
the  earth,»id  are  conseiau»>nf  atfy^ionai^^ 
totionaL  flaw  or  feeMeneat;-wln«  tDCf^dla^ 
tmguished  by  anf  such  'inndiMwy<«a6tth»» 
waml  as  long  neck%  wanow-dtiAun  iltiigj 
very  fair  complexion^   iwreiritn>  ^ft/mfm 
fkj  with  atmospheiie   nAttiomi^'4t^iM 
short,  exhibit  any  syn^ilons^  of  mt  'MN 
malic  or  oonsnmpiiae  ehareatei^-  if^'^bdf 
choose  to  negieet  »  aUght.  aatd"  -I^'MI 
those  complain  of  bemg  bitten  byiHMfrtfM 
which  they  have  dierishad'iiP  aatfttttiq^in 
their  very  bosoou^  wfaenf  lfaey>iAi^^'ttei9 
crashed  it  iaUleegg^!    N(Mt;''if<#e-e#« 
^gbt  odd,  \h»  egg^;  and  plflniiayf4taiMllM 
mation  of  the  longs,  aMhitia^^  nnnaiitf' 
tion^  tht'ifeacnnous  reptihs^fta^iniitef'wtf 
be  more  than  ooneetly  figttredi  'fPiimm>M 
many  ways  in  whidi  this"e|^Hiaf'ha'^ 
posited  and  hatdhedi>'   Omg>l»8ifddiiNJ 
sightly <dad^  from  a 'tontd< insmP^W 


oKonni 


aiCUTT. 
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'in atitaiiiilivtoniniqiiiliiln;  iHI 
Hit  liMrtiiif4«tfi,  Mirier,  ao^  kiiHi.i«ili 
tenrifMiraf'to.'f^Mvel   'I^iosriir'daalp 
He-iof  leold  MinirshhM' en* 

«iat  JBOl    x\tm\  wk  a  faaotod 

^ly  uipwiiy ,  impii<iyittily,i»t  mmIjf  olHto 
flriv  thtiflMatotey-iriiai'  iMI  at  latt  cnep 
MiHiiicf  tiiy.«iwidi,  aad  lis  coiled'  abovt 
JPMT  vfte^  ^iftebu  -  Once  mora  agaia  1-** 
9Miii*a0aifv«^i'^eoakl  eaf,  attend  lo  thii^ 
|#9e «te Ibiakfii  aemeli  nattep to  ^-peg-* 
lyiiMliglie.<#d;!*^lXwy  of  a  late  P%. 


|);J'iI  !,»*•./.      I-        '     .J     ■• 

^iifKi^MlpoieMitfra' APPttKHtiPSfov  or 

odniMvttarattfTt  v&BMTdHtHK  vaDimc 


-»i 


•ttiiiJi  !«>  i<u 


darkly." 
lCo&.  xlH.12. 


\, 


M^pJicompouododrOC'imd  ^  matter. 
Each  of  these,  thojugj;^  essentially  opposite 
m  their  aature,  bleoos  with  the  other  in  a 
myiterious  theugh'  bcfetotifdh  union.  The 
Mioilhitlm  ^eii  isgient  in  this  soatsfvAl 
iMhaoainfi^iilCt^MMioatioa  to  im  othevwias^ 
MHtogj  |llQ^>(«iQatiile  ocganivatMm* 
ibiflb^fd^.^dv  4^.iDatflorial  ftsme.of 
PMta  aMit^  fflliMk)  «f  te  mind;  aDd»* 
lhllQgiii(tfes;  ffaiioiis  4NolatiiDn^  and .  agen^ 
tf  iaitlN»{fiifidi  Wd4  ciiNpiaMaNaiioQ  with' 
llbi^>o[HMHBtva  gsHefoivintafaopne  to  ikHk 
mMlr9<piM>  ^  0iirr  Mog^  ^yteb'  woul^ 
HitciiriiQ  tl>e  iitfpnaMied  duiiti^  its. ipso. 
iMi^'SMw^t  ^WfijcaiaMil.thaa  aufficsnUif 
Hipitt  jbc^^^Mosiir  landigpodaess  «f  Hint 
lii^fmis^  ua,  wingM»9'n»ad.and  natter^ 
thNi7«ia(|liifdlthliiii0it».bek  aa  isolated  batng*,- 
^  8^«lli9g,usk'Abafe  our  passioiiB,.  sealed 
BfeJI>fln^liijaiAi'6M<B,i^inig^  be  lif^ted 
)Mfllsq»jbriialviiiUMier«hieh  wgqid  best 
{■^HB^  «N(iJiapi|^iD^  Refleeiing  «n  thft 
|iiraiH|W<M^  Aans«^||ISMa.^ahis.iwioa ; 
iweffMsntc^esii^  we  will  glanee  at  the 
tMiNI|iqp»»m9ii($iMsti«g  betive^  rajpd  and 
WMikland  tha  inlhlfiPQe  oC  tha.|alfter  apoo 

m]ip>ilbi{ifti9cttiii»'ol  languages,  we  majjt 
ii>aihw(ii(Winiaiii8iW»ieiP.mfiltficatioft€>f  «to 

lRto^«}'Cftn)pLBiely  .enclosed  in-  il»  sm^ 
fMldieoapiaele^  ona  mind  could  hold  no 
{gtWWMW^  ^i:ai^  othei^  and  Urn  know* 
WWuafciflvwy-ono,  a)owld:.'omisequenlly  ihe* 
wap|#nly  limtfKi ;  'bu^^jqaofli  ^c^.aodt 
i^lPWuflnflOMUAHSatipa. 'is.. opaiisd  ^jbQft 
JtjMlsfcspiafuiu*  InritVe^  wordst.pf  tfilaiiv 
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Hrf)  HKf  I  Jjoatii  and-aefiHMnMMDdr 
mie<«biBd  ^tabt  tidnSaai(tpd,!Oi)  HtmmiUf 
ad  apsaky  tnMfasaA  itohyanotlMr:^'  ^  fi^itht 
asovauieolB  o6  Ae  taQgDe,'aad  ^K'laadalia 
iioiiTaltha.0r^ans^>oeitain  mtioaiBtionk>iha 
|iaadnced  as  syniboU)  V)C  lixlBrnalii<eft$eei^ 
and  af  the  ideas  iMasing  ia  (the  Aiada 
These  syuMs,  ar,  as  we  cbM  Umb^  womMi 
ase  uadeMtood  and  teoogniaed  in  theU 
asveial  distinet  sociatieSk  The  wond^*  aa 
saan  as  uOeced'hy  thaspaakeiv  eatew'tBa 
ear  of  the  person  addressed,  and  inslanlBf 
neovidy  awakens  the  idea  inteaded'  to:  be 
eooveyed.  Here  is  fint  a  ▼ihtalian'caiisdi 
by  the  tongue  in  its  ntioolatiohi,  and  tfant 
ill aelioa  on  the  nembiaDes  ^S-  ttie  9»,'bf 
wiiich  thought  is  whh  the  rapidity  ol*  lightH 
ning  oommunicated  from  one  mmd  to  in^ 
other.  •  •  >     •    ')  i;  vd 

With  respeetto  the woidaof  ailangulifS9 
theyaeem  <mfriBail5lo<«liaire  beetftowawadl 
fiean  a  supposed  resemblance^  ia  'teaod^ius 
those  abjacts  tbey  aymboliae*  «Fn»i''''tha 
root  wheDoa  Ihey  SfHang,  they  Mw  Msdiv 
fied  so  aroaaingly,  and  widi  auch^'ilice  iKvt 
tinrttons,  that  it  is  often -di(ficeAt>l»i^sebafla 
tfiair  <Mrigin«  'fioeb  then  being  ^heiiisleal 
languages,  it  is  DvideBtwUiat'ODtijoBiy'lta 
passions  and  feehn^^^  but  the^pemtiend  of 
tbamilNJ,  oan^oifly'be'deaevibad.by'SbaM 
artiqublions  which  beoffFS  aiippDoed'iaescaaa 
bbmice  to  sensible obfecls.'  ' AcJa^htliiL emfa 
bddied  'in  ^a  material  form' when  i  we  wimiitf 
eonsaniniesSa  with '  others^'  oar  *  abtaiDr  sMetji) 
BMlian  omaettesi.  Bythisitss  endeiit^baid 
incomplete  must  be  the  transfer  of  tbmgha 
I&  the  fimt"phree,%and  how  aompamti^^ly 
indistincc  must  be  ita.aonipreheaaiGn>ltr'Y«^ 
habit  ha»so  ieoom»M  us  to  this.Uafactg 
that  we  soaroely  peroeiue  it:  Tfae  piuuisa 
of  Ibidkiog,  likewise,  behig  aanriad'oniM 
those  viehicles  of  speech  we  mast  uBe,jhittA 
mffer  in  some  degree  from  ths'>sheoidias! 
inftienoe  phioed  upon  it.  But  it  seban 
inasparately  connected  with  oar  beingv'thai 
we  should  understand  aetbing  but  by  maJ 
lasial  lepiesentatioii,  and  that  'we  shonk^ 
not  be  able  to  convey  oar  ideas-tD^eMsraD^ 
other,  but  through  the  same  medium.       -'^^ 

^llust,  when  speaking  of  tbSr  scAil  end^ 
body  of  man,  says  ^^  Altenim  nobis oe^np 
dfifl^'  allecum  -oum  betlais  oommone '  eali^ 
lodaad,  hisBsind  imparls  to  hmta'  coU4 
naotion  with  the  Deity,  wbHa  Us.maleriii 
fbrmehains  him' to  tho  aartlriaa'a'faiit^r 
tboQgh  tfae  lord,  of  the  ssiimal  tiiaatianii 
With  the  hitter  he  leads  a  sensible  exisiepesy 
aad*f  oes  through  all  die  gradatioei^  ^-  aa- 
HtKveabjectto.the  same  pas^lonsv' thouals 
dii^re0t<:in  sedneorant  said -dAgme;-  Bai 
W0h'  the rfoaner  he  is*  cnaMcd  taraSdnpaal 
bandNtbe'ielation' belfraea  oamanamik 
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fUQ$^*  H«  ifl  thia  liok  in  cre^Uoo  whioh 
fiooM^ts  ihft  UraiUonaJi  bmie  wiih  t)sfm  ion 
iwO/Q^  b^ipgv  who  «m  receive  no  coii« 
UmiiHUiQa  thoougb  the  infloenoe  of  matter* 
But  fnan»  though  eodomr^d  wiih  reasou,  is 
Qot  uDooatcoUed  by  the  malerial  form  he 
inhabitst  His  physical  oonstitMtioa  an4 
iftftrmities .  affect  his  passioni^  and  these 
a^o  afiect  the  mind*  The  process  as  weU 
a9  the  commuoicatioQ  of  thought  being  car« 
ried  on  by  the  means  oC  matter,  are  e&cted 
by  its  impurities  and  defects* 
•  Jf  we  adyanoe  to  the  effects  of  the  in* 
flqeoce  of  matter  upon  the  mind  of  man  as 
manifested  in  religion,  we  must  be  struck 
with  its  importAUce*  The  soul  of  man,  as 
}fK4a  before. observed,  being  in  some  mea^ 
snre  assimilated  to  the  Deity  from  whom  it 
f  prang»  this  would  seem  the  roost  important 
tp>  <}^ltivate^  and  to  divest  of  deformity* 
Qeie  jiwould  piety  plaoe  the  seat  of  obe« 
^j^Q^.and  here  it  would  expect  to  meet 
with.itis  cewac4».  None  but  a  thinking  mind 
C^kL  conceive  of  the  existence  or  attributes 
of  9  Supoeme  Being,  or  could  adore  him 
fia  bis. Maimer.  None  but  a  rational  creature 
SOttld  comprehend  the  beauty  of  moral  good 
^dlUe  deformity  of  vice,  or  could  feel  that 
Ih^,  one  was  ■  as  acceptable  as  the  oiher  was 
loaiibiVMne  to  a  pure  and  holy  God.  Nei- 
fii(^  poM  any  but  a  moral  and  accountable 
ll^ng  moeive  a  probationary  state  of  exist* 
ence«  to  be  rewarded  hereafter  according  to 
bis  actions* 

The  mind  of  man  can  only  conceive  of 
God  by  material  representations,  for  of 
itself)  unless  possessing  an  intuitive  faculty, 
it  cWd  know  nothing  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
We  see  the  productions  and  works  of 
Jehovah,  and  by  a  necessary  and  immuta^ 
Reaction  of  the  mind,  which  recognizes  a 
lotion  between  cause  and  efibct,  we  are 
enabled  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  His 
«](istenQe,  and  to  comprehend  many 
of  his  attributes  by  what  is  manifested  in 
the  material  creation.  When  the  Almighty 
is  unfolded  to  the  view  of  man  by  revela- 
tion, it  is  by  means  of  symbols  and  the 
assumed  forms  of  matter.  Indeed,  it  would 
^)inif)(QSsibie,, owing  to  the  present  finite 
nature  of  our  Acuities,  that  we  should  cora^ 
prehend  any  thing  of  so  vast  a  being,  but 
ny  .  the  prefiguration  of  sensible  objects* 
'Pait  majesty  of  the  Most  High  is  shadowed 
thus  faintly,  lest  the  magnificent  lustre  of 
bia  suQ-like  beams  should  only  dazzle  and 
confound  the  eye  of  mortality.  What  must 
be  the*  nature  of  that  Being,  whose  bound- 
ym  paviUoQ,  like  the  light  of  heaven,  is 
itretobed  ib>m.east  to  west,  who  maketh  the 
clouds  his  chariot,  **  who  walkech  on  the  «iP0i 


oC<  rthe !  wiod  I  >  • .  '  ln4A«df  mhogw^r  ^^  ,d^ 
icHption  of  Jehfovah  is  dm»j»  |n  Um  ncn^ 
liuest  though  under  the  metaphor  of  m 
OMist  -glorious  and  sublime  ob^eists,  we  lawt 
continually  reflect  that  these  are  but,  pet9f 
phors  which  fade  before  th^  reality^  as  thi 
reflected  mya  of  pmonligbt,  .    ,     . 

*'Softi]r»li«btiiif  QfMMkAllfatlow,*'   ,.  . 

disappear  before  the  gorgeous  bea^nsoftjba 
noon-4ay*a  sun.  Wh«n  we  would  awt^vfr 
plate  the  omnipresence  of  Gody  with(  Dav^i 
we  **  ascend  up  into  heaffen,*'  his  dweUiiNiif 
place, and  there  his  gioiy  ''is  tbelig^  th$^ 
of,''  and  he  exhibits  himself  as  hi$.,o^ 
temple,  in  which  his  fevoured  people  shall 
worship*  If  we  descend  to  tbe^  glooiay 
dwelling  of  departed  spirits,  even  theire  il 
the  solemn  all-pervading  presence  of  tbs 
Most  High.  In  the  most  distant,  themost 
solitaiy  spot  of  this  worki,  as  well  a9  in  the 
^uented  afid  commercial  city,  in  \bs 
deepest  shades  of  darkness,  as  in  theunj^ha- 
dowed  day,  God  is  unfolded  to  our  view. 

As  finite  beings,  it  is  impossible,  for  us 
entirely  to  comprehend  the  boundlessness 
of  Jehovah,  whether  in  his  naltuce  or  in  his 
attributes.  We  can  conceive  of  the  pos^ 
sibility  of  infinity,  though  ourt  pei?c?ptigQ 
can  extend  but  very  little  beyond  ouMveh 
We  are  compelled,  in  the  oontemplatioiit^ 
infinity,  to  takein  Bt several dii^tb^rtinies 
80  many  distinct  parts  of  the  ciflclc^ibut  ve 
oan  never  gmsp  a  thousandth  p^t^.pf  the 
whole.  We  gaze  upon  the  various  objects 
of  tlie  material  creation,  andy  divesti^^Mi 
of  their  imperlectioBs,  legsppd  th^m  ^  ?g^ 
bote  of  the  Most  High.  All  nuittei^  being 
circumscribed  in  extent,  esseotiaUy  pno^QV 
less  in  its.  nature,  and  void  of  reason,  «e 
imagine  perfectioa  in  a  contrast,  of .  thesi^ 
and  hence  conceive  of  an  immaterisiL  Gc^ 
Thus,  by  the  simplest  act  of  re«aon,i!9^  per* 
ceive  tluit  the  &ipreme  Being  caanet  bft 
matter,  and  conceiving  these  qN$di|ies«  <f^ 
Ue  of  being  negatived,  we  fonn^omei^ 
conceptions  of  what  He  is,  by  kpoapng  Mrhst 
He  ie  not.  With  these  mfiefstiotts,.  ws 
qhould  be  impressed  wUb<  a  se^s^fof.owr 
limited  knowledge  of  the  Most  High*;-  B^ 
holding  the  stupendous  objects  of  natwe 
around  oa,  and  regarding  them  as  the  p«ay 
emblems  of  Jehovah,  our  own  insignificaoce 
staities  us,  and  we  exclaim  with  tb^ 
psadmist,  <<  What  is  man,>  that  thou  ait 
mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  Son  of  m^^9  that 
thou  visitest  him  V* 

Again,  when  we  wquld  contemplate  a 
fiiture  state,  the  nature  of  our  ^^isteooe 
hereafter,  and  the  paradise^  in  ifhicb  tbe 
blessed  shall  dwell,  our  view^  are  .too,)ni^ 
tinctured  with  the  grussneas  Q^-ja^i^^tvii^j 
Xbns   it  bar  aver  happei»od  t/i^i^ 
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vftHote  '  eras '  oF  krp^rsbtkni  ttt'Mrebuft^ 
tries-— the  plettsttres  of  lte«^  htft«"b«Mi 
strpp6sed  to  consist  in  liMe  gr«CifibilK»M 
that  have  delifht^d-  most  iir  this  world. 
Ttie  Indiany  iiffao  had  revered  the  Orear 
Slpirit' during'  his  Hfe,  expected  ifvhen  he 
died  to  dwell  in  extensive  hunting  grounds. 
Ossian,  in  his  beautifol  poenu,  imagines 
tn^D  in'  ft  sepatate  state  to  retain  the  aame 
depositions  which  animated  them  in  this 
life;  The  ghosts  of  depaited  heroes  ride 
viptnit  Ihe  winds,  and,  bending  their  aerial 
bowsi^  ifiey  pursue  deer  formed  of  clouds, 
Itid^j  the  heathen  of  all  nations  seem  to 
have  enteitained  the  same  notions  in  fbrm^ 
in^  fbf  themselves  a  (trture  state  of  bliss. 
Mahomet  also  unfolded  his  voluptaous 
paradise'  to  his  disciples,  as  a  temptation 
to  e(bedienc«.  (P^ey.)  ^  His  robes  of  silk, 
his  palaces  of  marUe,  his  rivers  and  shades, 
his  gTov«B  and  couches,  his  wines,  his 
d&in^s;  aand  above  all,  his  8eventy<*two 
virgias'asslgned  to  each  of  the  iaithfui,  of 
resplendent  beauty  and  eternal  youth ;  in* 
toxicated  thie  Imaginations,  and  seissed  the 
passi6ri»,  of  his  Eastern  foDoweis/'  And, 
stttttge  as  it  may  appear,  even  among 
Chrisriana  the  same  disposition  prevails, 
f^invesi^  paradise  with  the  pleasunes  of 
isnse.  • 

'  This  ^position  may  in  some  measure  be 
a^(Mikited'  fist  by  the  necessity  that  heaven 
iu)d  'the  materml  world  should  be  symbo* 
tned  by  those  sensible  objects  they  most 
^tiible;'  Tht  ideas  ef  man  can  extend  no 
^^Mef  than  to  these  objects  which  be  has 
*cen,  or;  frbm  resemblance  can  conceive* 
'Shst  gloridus  world  then  could  only  be 
d^ribed  by  likening  it  to  what  we  from 
^perience  can  understand.  Thus,  in  the 
expression  usM  by  St.  John,  ^  the  city  tvas 
p^te  gold;  like  unto  clear  glass.  And  the 
KiiindaSionS'Of  the  wall  of  the  city  were 
g^ished  with  all  manner  of  precious 
*t^>t)es,^  we  are  only  to  wwieratand  the 
description  as  ftgumtive.  Gold  is  the  most 
Suable  of  aH  meteds,  and  free  fh>m  liar 
^ity"  to  corruption,  while  precious  stones 
fill  the  nrind  with  ideas  of  worth  and 
sptendohr,  sndr  being  to  man  die  fittest 
etttblems  of  transcendent  excellence.  Like^ 
^se,  in  visions  and  prophecies,  where  beasts 
^mentioned,  we  are  to  ondeflslsind  their 
^hutes  rather  than  the  beasts  themselves. 
Instead  of  the  music  of  the  golden  harps, 
^e  are  rather  to  understand  the  celestial 
°^'''*ony  of  the  soul  eonthiually  responding 
"*■  chord  of  love.  Indeed,  upon  the 
^hole,  we  are  rattier  to  regard  heaven  as  a 
^^  of  existence,  ihan  as  a  fixed  dwelHog* 
F^ce  invited  even  wifti  tlfe  most- 't«fined 
FeasHttPes  of  sense;:  The  oec^ity  of  4fais 


will  a)^{icto  mofe  ^^i^A^  U«sw  w&'ietfN!! 
that  heaven^  being  the  abode  of>therJtKiM 
i%hv  send  cf  imm^Mial  spirits,  eattmi 
be  supposed  to  consist  -  of  any  enjey^niinlli 
of  sense,  but  miher  of  meiftai  and  spiritual 
pleSBweSk  In  order  then  to  take  up  hM 
residence  in  so  pure  a  region,  man  must  bd 
divested  of  his  material  nature,  and  reeeivtf 
a  capability  of  comprehending  and  <dnjoyu 
mg  the  pleasures  of  heaven  unrestmined  by 
the  influence  of  matter,  for,  as  St.  Phul 
asserts,  <<  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit' thd 
kingdom  of  God."  '     ^ 

Finally,  the  material  part  <of  our  'exist- 
ence, or,  in  scripture  lan^age,  the  flle^j 
is  one  cJP  the  principal  engines  of  teihpM^ 
tioB  used  by  our  great  adveRMflry  fbr  thtt 
destruction  of  man:  '*  lb'  be  cattiaRjf 
minded,'^  or  in  defiance  of  mortd  'Teetittid^ 
to  seek  the  gratifications  of  ser(Se,'Ms^  death  f 
while  <'to  be  spiritnally-mhlded,''6r%y  th^ 
mortification  of  sense  to  draw  off  the  'sout 
to  a  contemplation  of  God,  **  i»'  lifo'  and 
peace."  Henee  the  importances  and"vaM 
of  faith,  which  leads  a  man  to  wUhiaitain^ 
the  fascinations  of  sense,  and  hVi^  hi  toiU 
slant  preparation  for  a  pure  and  unse^ 
workl.  In  the  present  state  of  existendef^  it 
just  and  perfect  conception  of  h61ine^,  t^ 
the  existence  and  natum  of  Jehovah;  and 
of  the  paradise  prepared  for  those  that*  feve 
and  serve  the  Most  High,  is  much  d^iVi^d 
by  the  influaice  of  matter  Upon  th^  talM, 
Our  spiritual  knowledge  increases  Or '-de^ 
creases  according  as  we  resist  or  yidd  hi 
the  temptations  of  sense;  but  e^n  tn  the 
highest  state  of  excellence^  so  fecible  is  mor^ 
tal  vision,  that  we  cannot  but  confess '<<  now 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly ;''  yet  by  thtt 
same  Spirit  which  has  imparted  that'degrtte 
of  vision  we  at  present  enjoy,  tn^y  we 
hereafter  see  these  sublime  and  spirirtial 
objects  **  (ace  to  face,''  and  **  know,  weA 
as  we  also  are  knotvn.*' 

Beacorafield.  J.  A.  Bl 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OV  A  PlftATE. 
(From  tke  BoUo»  Ckronick  ef  Jvna  4ti»  Vm^ 

Taft  New  York  Evening  Post  oontajpM  ooA 
of  the  most  extraordinary  confessions  ever 
read-— the  confessions  of  a  man  whose  <erimes 
mndce  all  the  horroreof  fiction  oompamiively 
tame  and  trifling.  The  necessity  of  patting 
beyond  question  the  truth  of  a  tale  sO' truly 
appalling,  has  neoessarilyi  overchstrged^  tho 
original  paper  with  minute  detallsi  and  te* 
petitions,  for  which,  its  general  tmth<  having 
been'  established,  the  neoessity  no  loogav 
catists,  akid  we  shall  thei«fore  ahiidge^lllS 
whola  ittto  iMRati^^ 


<^w 


T|i«  |^«9rFi&9tlO¥»(Dfp:4^fMftAir»4 


>..'<T^{i]|ipirab)€^'.i*teMi  ffofvi  wKque.  OM14 
)ips  4#  foUowiiig  parUoulaeft.weie  collected, 
was  at  length  convicted  of  xiiw4m  on  tlie 
hjjgfr  sws«  .and  was  to  have  been  eMcnted 
0^  tlie  33d  of  May.  He  is  a  native  <^  th« 
j^jtate  of  Rhode  Xslaod,  and  is  known  io 
America  hy  the  name  ai  Charies  GtbbSi 
but  from  the  wording  of  the  paragraph,  we 
suspect  it  is  not  bis  real  name.  From  his 
confession,  carefully  compared  with  known 
$M:ts,  thete  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
be  wea  ooooemed  in  the  robbery  of  more 
than  /br/y  ve$sel$f  and  in  the  destruction  of 
mcne  than  tufenfy,  with  their  entire  crews. 
Many  of  those  destroyed  had  passengers  on 
bioacd,  which  makes  it  probable  that  be  had 
befn  an  agent  in  the  murder  of  nearly  fouk 

HUNDAED  HUMAN  BEINOS  !  ! 

.    Hhe  account  that  he  gives  of  himself  is, 
^at  be  eepved   first  in  tlie  navy  of  the 
.United  .States,  and  was  on  board  the  Chesa- 
iwake  when   captured.     After    his    ex- 
f^^Ans^r  he  abandoned  all  idea  of  following 
the  sea  for  a  subsistence,  and  returned  to 
Abode  Island ;  but  after  a  few  months  he 
eitered  agaia.    The  death  of  an  uncle  now 
^t  him  io  possession  of  about  two  thou- 
gfand  dollars,  with  which   he  established 
4^nlself  w  thegrooeiy  business  at  Boston, 
butifioC  suQceedjng,  he  again  went  to  sea. 
Eventually,  he  served,  on  board  the  Co- 
lombian privateer  Maria,  Capt.  Bell,  and 
berebegjna  the  history  of  his  piracies, 
i  The  orew  being  dissatisfied  in  conse- 
(^ucHce  of  the  nonpayment  of  their  prize- 
y^pi^oney,  a  mutiny  arose ;  the  erew  took  poa- 
•sassion  of  the  schooner,  and  landed  the 
lowers  near  Pensacola.    They  cruised  for 
a  short  time  without  any  success,  and  it 
was  then  unanimous^  determined  to  haiet 
^  black  ficgf  and  declare  war  agaimi  all 
nati9n$,    T&ir  bloody  purpose  was  not 
^Kurriedt  however,  into  immediate  execution. 
They  boarded  a  number  of  vessels,  and 
allowed  them  to  pass  unmolested,  there 
being  no  specie  on  board,  and  their  cargoes 
not  being  convertible  into  any  thing  valu- 
able to  themselves.     At  last  one  of  the 
(oeew,  named  Antonio,  suggested,  that  an 
arrangement  could  be  made  with  a  man  in 
Havannah,  that  would  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial; that  he  would  receive  all  their  goods, 
sell  them,  and  divide  the  proceeds.    This 
suggestion  being  favourably  received,  they 
}^  up  within  two  wiles  of  the  Moro  Castle, 
and  sent'Antonio  on  shore  to  see  the  mef^ 
ehant,  and  make  a  ccmtiact  with  him.   Pre- 
vious* to  this,  Gibbs  was  chosen  to  navigate 
tlie  vessel.    Antonio  succeeded  in  armng- 
ing^.eveiy  .thing  accoiding  to ^ their  wiahas, 
aiad  Cape  Antonio  was  appointed'  ^s  tbe. 
pi^ce  ^  rende^i^ous.    The  mexvhaiit  m9»^\9 


fonunhiidmgheia.  I»  tmtifpoEt^iifaergMiito 
tiavamnah,  <  which  was^doxie  ^hf  bm\  is 
more  than  three  yeafs.  .      "  1  .-  .? 

The  Maria  nosirput  to  sea,  wteb.-a^ssea 
of  about  fifty  men,  principelly  Spaniaids 
and  Amerioans^with  every  hope  ofiintoooi 
success.  The  first  vessel  ahe  fell  in  witbim 
the  Indispensable,  an  Eogiliah  ebip^bofadiQ 
Havannah,  which  was  taken  ^mid  i»amedi|o 
Cape  Aiitonia.  The  crt^  va^e-.  dnmic' 
diatekf  deetregfed :  those  who  resisted  Was 
hewn  to  pieces;  those  vho'offeved)  n»  le* 
sistaooe  were  reserved  to  be  <  shot' sod 
thrown  overboard.  A  iFrenefa:  bng^witha 
cargo  of  wine  and  ailk,  waft  tnkfeq;  eba% 
after.  The  vessel  was  bumV  9Ai:4fm  crem 
murdered. 

Gibbs  was  now  unBftiflaoyBly  chcsBB  to 
be  their  leader  ia  all  their  future  eotecprisa* 
To  reap  a  golden  harvest  ^ithoUb  thf 
hazard  of  enoounteniig.livxiig^.wl|n€S9a''af 
their  crimes,  it  was  unaoiraotieiy  lesQlted^in 
^tare  no  Uvesy  and  io-hium  emdipbuider 
without  merty* 

He  now  directed  bis  oomse  towards  tht 
Bahama  Banks,  where  thcif  eajpthied'a 
brig,  believed  to  be  the  WiUisum,  ftQAJVew 
York,  for  some  port  in  Mezieaj  'lirithra 
cargo  of  furaiture  ;•  desirayed  ^  arew^ 
took  the  ship  to  Cape  Antonio,  apd'Ssii 
the  furniture  and  other  actiei^Mto>  their 
friend  at  Havaanahr-  Some-^tifae)  doting 
this  cruise,  the  pirate  wae  ckiaed/ffv  sisady 
a  whole  day  by  a  United  'Steteaship)  sop*. 
posed  to  be  the  John  Adaims  ;  they  iniBted 
patriot  ooloars,  and  fiaaUy  esoapedb  db 
the  eariy  part  of  the  Bummer  of  l&lsTv  th^ 
took  the  £ai!l  of  Moira,  an  £n^^  sbip 
from  London,  witk  a  cargo  of  f^ytgoeds. 
The  orew  were  deetroyed^-  the  vessel  hoo^ 
and  the  goods  carried  to  thexCapbi).':  3%tte 
they  had  a  settleesent  wtth'thearmvemnah 
friend,  and  the  proceeds  were  divided. acw 
cording  to  agreement. 

Gibbs  then  repaired  to  HavanBah^ioH*- 
dueed  himself  to  tbe  ratoshnnt,  and  made 
further  arrangements  for  tbe  SHMaQtefid-pik^* 
aecution  of  bis  piracies.  When  ther%  <te 
became  acquainted  with  toasvf  of  the  £n^ 
lish  and  American  na^  officers,  ioquiied 
respecting  the  success  of  their  variMs  esps- 
ditions  for  the  suppression'of  picacy^.aod 
made  himself  aeqnainted  with*  «ther speech  <if 
their  vesael^  and'  all*  their  iatended.more- 
monts. 

On  bi»  anrival  at  Caipe  AutesMO,  be  foaisl 
that  his  comrades  were  in  a  stMe  of  ^aosi- 
pletemotmy  and  rebellion,  and  OiatfiiaDy 
of. them. had  been  "killed^  »  lli»^eiiei||^ 
ohecked  the  disturbastte, '  andvaJi  agreed 
to «summit/tD-'his»  orders^  and  pof«BfrtHifiio 
dtealh  'WhossboMid^daie  to  doaebeyhiah' <. 


Tir»  «c«rFftsSft)«if  Of  ^  A  «Mii^^l 


.0  Dodn^ittiifr^emlfla)  «hi«h  WWtnddr'itI 
tb^  latter  psrt  «f 4817^  and  th«  begimiingdr 
1818,  a  Dutch  ship  from  Cura^a'^»ms<Dap^ 
tHsedy  wi^'  ai  car^  of 'West  Indian  goods 
afad.  a  qdaatity:  of  siver  plate.  The  paA^ 
senseisi  and  crew,  to  the  number  of'  thirty, 
were\utir  dsstnfyed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
y^^teif 'feii|ale'>aboot  seventeen,  who  fell 
dpOD'  her :  knees  and  implored  Oibbs  to 
saw^ker'iiie*  The  appeal  was  successful, 
and'  he  promised  tO'  save  her,  though  he 
knew  it  would  lead  to  dangerous  conse* 
lluenci»*among  his  crew.  She  was  carried 
SDiQape  Atttcwiiovand  kept; there  about  two 
vumhs^bue  fher  dissatislaction  increased, 
vQtil  it^bitoke  out^t  last  into  open  mutiny, 
and  one  of  the  pirates  was  shot  by  Gibbs 
fbr  daring  to  lay  hold  of  her  with  a  view  of 
beating  cot  her  brains.  Gibbs  was  com- 
piled, in  the  end,  to  submit  her  fate  to  a 
tH>uneil  of  war,  at  which  it  was  decided 
IhaK  thepresertation  of  their  own  lives  made 
ii^  sacrifioe  Indispenaabie.  He  therefore 
acquiesced  in  the  decision,  and  gave  orders 
totbdve  iiet  destroyed  by  poison,  which  was 
imtnediaiteiy  done.  > 

v  'Ttiis^  he  says;  httrtbis  feelings  more  than 
anyotheract  of  his  life,  and  is  the  only  one 
he^'can^say  he  felt  sorry  for;l  Her  father, 
iMDther^  and  all  her  relations  perished  on 
Jboat'ddi&vessel. 

'iTfae  piraticai  schooner  was  shortiy  aftei^ 
Wanb  drivien  ashove  near  the  Cape,  and  so 
mueb'  ddmf^ed  that  it  was  found  necessary 
loudest roy  hec.  A  new  sharp-built  sehooner 
Was  iik'  consequence  provided  by  their  iaith- 
futfijind  in  Havannah,  called  4he  Piociana, 
^d  despatched  to  their  Tendezvous.  In 
tikis  vessel  they -cruised  successfully  for 
Aioue' ten 'four  years.  Among  the  vessels 
laketi  and  deitro^ed,  with  their  trewsy  he 
remembered  the  brig  Jane,  of  Liverpool ; 
<faRg;  (name  forgotten)  of  New  Ymk,  from 
the  Spanish  Main ;  brig  Belvidere^  of  Bos- 
^oii>'>taheo  in  the  Golf;  two  French  brigs 
ill  the  Gcilf  of  Mexico ;  ship  Providenee, 
ef  >Ph>t»deiioe—took  firom  her  10,000  dol- 
lars. She  was  suffered  to  pass,  Mexttrnkumt 
could  not  €Qmentto  destray  hkmm  iowtit- 
'men.  [A  gleam  of  humanity  like  that  of 
Udy  Macbeth.]  Ship  William,  of  Sal. 
4own,  name  unknown ;  took  from  her  a 
■kcge '  quantity  of  plate,  some  gilt-edged 
paper,'  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  piano- 
fortes. A  French  ship,  cargo  wine ;  ship 
'Bairl'Of  Moira^  of  London-:  and  the  ship 
Indispensable,  of  London. 

There  were  many  other  vessels*  taken  and 

destroyed,  and  among  them  ^  Ameneaiis. 

Bvery  thing  valuable  was  taken  from  them, 

'•aiBcli*  vessel'  and  crews  destroyed*  •    The 

goods  Were  seiii  to  a-Spaaisbrbeaoftdiltlie 


*4^ 

iitfratlOtth',  vrti<i>»  sdM^Wett.'^^^Wr  hfirf^'he 
sbklv  a'«oAtMietWith''i!he<h6Uise;'fnM''i^I 
eeived  half  the  pifoee^dsi  '■   "'- '  •  •♦=  "^ 

**  Whil^'  I  was'  in  ^&  sehoohi^  m»i 
garcMia;  w«  took-  the  AntoHcan  'ship  Ci^^ 
line,  and  run  her  on  shtri^  ai  Ca^e 'Anto^ 
(Cuba.)  The  United  States' arMedVe^^ 
the  Enterprise,  came  alongside  softly  ifti^^, 
amd  before  we  had  a  dhance  ^"takii!g''ttny 
thing  out  of  her,  the  crew,  'or'someof'th^ 
crew,  of  the  Enterprise*  landed ;  we  "had 
a  fight  with  them ;  some  of  oar  meA  weM 
killed,  and  I  brieve  some  of  thek^.  W^ 
were  beaten,  and  driven  to^thembtiiht^itl^ 
where  we  remained  some  days.  •  We 
separated;  some  got  ta'Trinidaidai'^d 
viae  Cuba ;  others  got  tof  HaVatHtahr 
crew  of  the  Enteiprise  desth>yed'  tyat  fdi*, 
took  the  goods  from  ^e  6arolhife,'al^^our 
two  vessels,  the  MatgaVetta  aad 'Pideftirifei;**' 

When  asked  why  they  were  So ■'  dfH^ '  ab 
to  kill  so  many  persons  wheVif  they^iM 
aeetn«d  all  their  money;  his*  atKfwet*  is'WdHJf^ 
of  observation  •—  ■    .■  i  >  j.    .ul 

*'The  laws  are  the  caus^  ofio'^ffltlhy 
murders.  Because  a  man  >li!asf '  to*  MK¥ 
death  for  piracy;  and  the  punffehmfent'f^ 
murder  is  no  more.  Then,  you  ktioW;<%fl 
wittiesses  are  out  of  the  way ;  and  i'*^ 
sure,  if  the  punishment  was  different,'  th^^ 
would  not  be  so  many  tnurders**'      '   •  '-l 

On  one  occasion,  Gibbs  states- 'tiftitf*  he 
cruised  for  more  than  three  wedks  -^fPj^t 
Capes  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  liof  e  df^all- 
ing  in  vrith  the  Rebecca  Sims;  a' Phihkddt- 
plna  ship,  bonnd  for  CanCon.  Theyiciie^ 
that  she  woold  hav«  a  large  (^aflHty'^f 
specie  on  board,  but  they  werei^isappoint^ 
in  their  booty.  The  ship  passed  them  2h 
the  night;  '    *'-' 

Some  time  tn  the  course' of  f819, 'lie 
states  that  he  leftHavannah,  and  cameib 
the  United -States,  bringing  with  him  abe^ 
30,000  dollars.  He  pasi^  severcll  weeks 
in  New  York,  and  then  wei^t  to  Bbstbti, 
whence  he  took  passage  for  Liverpool,'  Ih 
the  ship  Emerald.  Before  he  satted,  ho#- 
ever,  he  had  squandered  a  large  part  of 'fi<is 
money  by  dissipation  andgambling.  "% 
remained  in  Livei^ool  a  few  mvMths^'aiid 
then  i^tumed  to  Boston  in  lAie  ship  Topftk, 
Capt.  Lewis.  His  residenee'at  Ltverpodt, 
at  that  time,  is  satisfectoriTy  afiscertained 
^m  another  source,  bestdes hiS'orwti^eiMl- 
fesston.  A  female,  now  in  New  York  j  "^tiis 
weiH  aicquainted  with  him  there,*  where,  she 
saye,  he*  lived  like  a  gentlenfan,  with,  app«(- 
rentty,  •  abundant  means  of  support,  'hi 
speaking*  of '-bis  acqoaintatK:e  with''  iHk 
female,  he  says,  ^  I  fell  in^viCh  a  T^oiaati, 
who,  I  bought,  was  all^vhtue-J  bftt^y^ 
^eoeived  me ;  aad  'I  am-^ny  td  Stf^ 
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a'  htett  thftt  rwftv  f&k  abt^ed  at  Bcenes 
«P  tiHiiiftge  And  bbod,  was  made  a  child 
df  for  a  time  by  her ;  and  I  gave  way  to 
do^padon,  to  drown  the  torment." 

He  aubseqaently  returned  to  Boston, 
aifled  for  Havannab,  and  again  commenced 
his  piratical  career.  In  1626,  he  revisited 
tfie  United  States,  and  hearing  of  the  war 
between  Brazil  and  the  republic  of  Baenos 
Ajft^,  he  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  brig  Kitty, 
or  Portsmouth,  with  a  determination,  as  he 
states,  of  trying  his  fortune  in  the  defence 
of  a  republican  goremment.  Upon  his 
arrital,  he  made  himself  known  to  Admiial 
Brown,  and  communicated  his  desire  to 
join  their  navy.  Hie  Admiral  accompanied 
trim  to  the  Governor,  and  a  lieutenant's 
eom mission  being  given  him,  he  joined 
a  ship  of  34  gans,  called  the  Twenty  fifth 
of  May.  Tbere  he  remained,  in  the  capa- 
city of  fifth  lieatenant,  for  about  four 
months.  Haying  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  Admiral  Brown,  he  put  him 
m  command  of  a  privateer*  schooner,  and 
he  sailed  for  Buenos  Ayres,  made  two  good 
craises,  and  returned  safely  to  port.  He 
then  bought  one-half  of  a  new  Baltimore 
sqhooner,  and  sailed  again,  but  was  cap- 
tured seven  days  out,  and  carried  into  Rio 
Janeiro.  He  remained  there  until  peace 
took  place,  then  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  thence  to  New  York. 
■  After  the  lapse  of  about  a  year,  which  he 
passed  travellhig  from  place  to  place, 
Gibbs  states,  that  the  war  between  France 
and  Algiers  attracted  his  attention. — Know- 
log  that  the  French  commerce  presents  a 
me  opportunity  for  plunder,  he  determined 
to  emoarfc  for  Alters,  and  offer  his  services 
to  the  Dey.  He  accordingly  took  passage 
from  this  port  in  the  Sally  Ann,  belonging 
to  Bath,  landed  at  Barcelona,  crossed  to 
Fort  Mahon,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his 
way  to  Algiers.  The  vigilance  of  the 
French  fleet  prevented  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose,  and  he  proceeded  to  TVinis. 
He  airarwards  took  passage  to  Marseilles, 
and'  thence  to  Boston.  From  Boston  he 
saSed  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  entered 
as  one  of  the  crew  of  the  brig  Vineyard. 
To  a  question  why  he,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  command,  should  enter  as 
a  common  sailor  on  board  the  Vineyard,  he 
answered,  that  he  sought  employment  to 
assuage  the  horrors  of  reflection. 

Gibbs  was  married  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  he  now  has  a  child  living.  His  wife 
is'  dead.  By  a  singular  concurrence  of  di^ 
cumstances,  the  woman  with  Whom  he  be- 
came acquainted  in  Liverpool,  and  who  is 
safd  at  that  time  to  have  borne  a  decent 
cbaracter,  bno«r  lodged  In  the  same  piisoa 


with  hitnself.'    £fe^'has  written  htx  two  let* 
ters  since  his  confinement. 

He  refuses  to  tell  the  name  of  any  per- 
sons concerned  with  him  in  his  pinunes^ 
but  admits  there  are  now  many  living  in 
the  United  States. 

Though  he  gives  no  evidence  (says  dK 
American  writer)  of  a  contrite  heart,  yet  be 
evidently  dwells  vritfa  great  anwifiingo^ 
upon  the  crimes  of  which  be  acknowl^'ga 
himself  guilty.  Since  his  trial  his  fraoft  k 
somewhat  enfeebled,  his  foce  paler,  and  l)ii 
eye  more  sunken ;  but  the  air  of  his  bold; 
enterprising,  and  desperate  wmA  still  je- 
mains;  he  is  affitble  and  communicative, 
and,  when  he  smiles,  exhibits  so  mild  ana 
gentle  a  otMmtenance,  that  no  one  could 
take  him  to  be  a  villain. ' 

A  BOICISH  PARODir  0»  TAB  ''  TB  DEtllC^ 

The  following  Parody,  which  was  puK 
lished  in  1733,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
General,  and  all  the  other  anthorities,  of 
the  Franciscan  Order,  and  with  the  appro^ 
bation  of  the  Inquisition,  is  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  **  Primazia  Semfica  na  Ke- 
giam  da  America^  by  Fr,  AppoUmarlo  da 
Concei^m,'*  and  is  probably  his  tlFOrk^ 
Most  Protestants  will  perhaps  ^ink  the 
author  has  gone  as  far  in  magnifying  Hh 
Saint  as  could  be  pradoitly  penmHed-  by 
a  Church  which  renounces,  as  a  foul  stignvi, 
the  term  idolatrous, 

**  We  praise  thee,  O  Francis  1  We  ac- 
knowledge thee  to  be  our  Patriarch. 

All  the  earth  doth  worship  thee,  the 
Father  Seraphical. 

To  thee  ail  Minorites  cry  aloud,  the 
Heavens  and  all  the  corded  famiftes. 

To  thee  tiie  Seraphic  Martyrs  and  Con- 
fessors continually  do  ciy. 

Holy,  holy,  holy.  Standard-bearer  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  I 

Heaven  and  Faith  are  foil  of  the  mira- 
cles of  thy  grace. 

The  glorious  company  of  ^  Frandtoiis 
praise  thee ; 

The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Nana  praise 
tbee; 

The  noble  army  of  the  Third  Order  prat^ 
thee; 

The  Holy  Seraphic  Religion  thtoughout 
all  the  world  doth  acknowledge  thee ; 

Tbe  Father  of  profoundest  hundlity ; 

Thine  honourable,  true,  and  Aptfific^ 
Institute ; 

Also  thy  holy  sphfit  of  poverty; 

Thou  art  the  Image  of  Christ  the  Khengvlt 
Glory.  -      »    • 

T\)oa  art,  as  it  were,  th^  9^ooi{id^'tM  tf 
the  Father  eveitesting.    -'  -^^   •' ^'^  '^"  ' 


A?piyT?^t|iS  7Q  T^K  YIHG^F  .lUAT^ 


***. 


.  ]^/V][)ya)  A#Q..tciQ)^  upq»  tl^.  the  Old 
Mau,  inou  didst  not  fear  the  severest  $u£fer«i 

/\Wie]?  thoa  badst  overcoiDe  the  sharps 
nes^  of  deathy  thou  didst  stand  in  the  se- 
pulchre, and,  like  one  living,  look  towards 
t^^  ^jingdom  of  Heaven. 
.  iI|hQu  fittest  on  the  Throne  of  Lucifer,  in 
the  glpry  of  the  Father* 

We  believe  that  thou  shalt  come  to  judg* 
tpeiiX^  with  the  Cross  of  the  Judge. 

.  We  .therefore  pray  thee,  help  thy  ser** 
van|$y  whom  thou  bast  gathered  together 
ivith  the  precious  blood  of  thy  woumu. 

Make  them  to  be  numbered  with  the 
SaiQts  in  glory  everlasting. 

Save  thine  Order  of  the  Minors,  and 
bless  thine  inheritance. 

Govern  them  and  lift  them  up  for  ever. 
Day  by  day  we  magnify  thee. 
Aslkd  we  praifie  thy  name,  beeause  thou 
h^  obtain^  for  us  an  Indulgence  which 
sha^l  endure  for  ever. 
;  Ask  our  I^ord,  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to 
k^ep  us  this  day  without  sin. 
,,  (J  Father^  have  mercy  upon  U8>  have 
iQ.^y  upon  us.    . 

. ,  Jb^  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us  as  our 
tri^st  is  in  thee. 

O  Father,  in  thee  have  I  trusted,  obtain  of 
the^Lord  that  I  may  never  be  confounded." 

•  '  APOSTROPHt  TO  THE  VIRGIK  MART. 

•        *  • 

The  above  blasphemous  Parody  is  nearly 
e^uaU^  by  the  following  nonsensical  rhap- 
sody, addressed  to  the  great  godtlat  of  the 
^Qfnish  Church,  the  Virgin  Mary. 

**  You,  O  Mother  of  God,  are  the  spiri* 
tM£|l  Paradise  of  the  second  Adam ;  the  deli* 
Gate  cabinet  of  that  divine  marriage  which 
was  marie  betwixt  the  two  natures ;  the  great 
hall,  wherein  was  celebrated  the  world's 
g^ei^  r^Qciliation ;  you  are  the  nuptial 
bed  of  the  eternal  Word ;  the  bright  cloud 
ca^iPg.  him  who  hath  the  cherubim  for 
his  chariot ;  the  fleece  of  wool  filled  with 
the^sweetdew  of  heaven,  whereof  was  made 
that  admirable  robe  of  our  royal  Shepherd, 
in, which  he  vouchsafed  to  look  afler  his 
lost  sheep;  you  are  the  maid  and  tlie 
iQQther,  the  humble  virgin  and  the  high 
heaven,  both  together  i  you  are  the  sacred 
bridge  whereby  God  himself  descended  to 
the  earth;  you  are  that  piece  of  cloth 
whereof  was  composed  the  glorious  gar. 
luentof  bypostatical  union,  where  the  worker 
was  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  hand  the  virtue  of 
the  Most  lligb,  the  wool  the  old  spoils 
ofAda^,  the  woof  your  own  immaculate 
flesh,  and  the  shuttle  God's  incomparable 
gpodpe9»i  which  freely  gave  us  the  ine^atrfe 
pierson  of  the  Word  incarnate*, 


,  ^'You  are  thecoolaiDer  of'tbi  iacomt 
pehensible;  the  root  of  the  world's  firs)^ 
Dest»  and  most  beautiful  flower;. the. mother 
of  Him  who  made  aU  things  ;  the  oucse  oC 
Him  who  provides  nourishment  for  the 
whole  universe;  the  bosom  of  Him  ifht^ 
enfolds  all  bemg  within  his  breast;  tl^ 
unspotted  robe  of  Him  who  is  clothed  with 
light  as  with  a  garment ;  you  are  the  sally<< 
port  through  which  God  peoetraied  intfi 
the  world ;  you  are  the  pavilion  of  the  Ho^ 
Ghost;  and  you  are  the  furnace  into  whidbi 
the  Almighty  hath  particularly  darted  the 
most  fervent  snnbeuns  of  his  dearest  love 
and  afiection. 

^'AU  hail!  fruitful  eaith,  alone  proper 
and  only  prepared  to  bring  foith  the  breads 
oom  by  which  we  are  all  sustained  and. 
nourished ;  happy  leaven,  which  h^  givei|> 
relish  to  Adam's  whole  race,  and  seasoned, 
the  paste  whereof  the  true  life-givii^  and 
soul-saving  bread  was  composed ;  ark  o^ 
honour,  in  which  God  himself  was  pleased, 
to  repose,  and  where  very  glory  itself  be^ 
csame  sanctified ;  golden  pitcher,  eontJMi^ng^ 
him  who  provides  sweet  manna,  from  hea^^ 
ven,  and  produces  honey  from  the  rock,,  t|:^ 
satisfy  the  appeUtes  of  bis  hungry  people  ;. 
you  are  the  admirable  house  of  God's» 
humiliation,  through  whose  dopr  he  det 
scended  to  dwell  among  us;  the  livingt 
book,  wherein  the  Father's  Eternal  Woi^ 
was  written  by  the  pen  of  the  Holy  Olipst. 
You  are  pleasing  and  comely  as  Jerusalero^i 
and  the  aromatical  odours  issuing  fromv 
your  garments  outvie  all  the  delights  of 
Mount  Lebanus ;  you  are  the  sacred  Pix. 
of  celestial  perfumes,  whose  sweet  exhala« 
tiona  shall  never  be  exhausted;  you  are  tha 
holy  oil,  the  unextinguishable  lamp,  the  uivr» 
fading  flower,  the  divinely-woven  purpleyi 
the  royal  vestment,  the  imperiajl  diadem^ 
the  throne  of  the  Divinity,  the  gate  of  Para^ 
dise,  the  Queen  of  the  universe,  the  cabinet^ 
of  life,  the  founbiin  ever  flowing  with  celes<«« 
tial  illustrations. 

<<AU  hail!  the  divine  lantern,  encom-^ 
passing  that  crystal  lamp  whose  light  out^ 
shines  the  sun  in  its  mid-day  splendour; 
the  spiritual  sea,  whence  the  world's  richesit 
pearl  was  extracted;  the  radiant  sphere^ 
enclosing  Him  withiu  your  sacred  folds,, 
whom  the  heavens  cannot  contain  withiix 
their  vast  circumference ;  the  celestial  throne; 
of  God,  more  glistening  than  that  of  the 
glorious  cherubim,  the  pure  temple^  taber* 
nacle,  and  seat  of  the  Divinity.  ,  , 

<^You  are  the  well-fenced  orchard,  the 
fruitful  border,  the  £Eiir  and  delicate  gardea 
of  sweet  floweis,  embalming  the  eajr^^^nd^ 
air  with  their  odoriferous  fragrancer ' 
up  and  secured  from  any  enemy' 


MO 


itrsDHt  vmasa;  tkwtvwm  ovrM3k 


fedbd  walh  il»  tig^  of  th»  mort  «Mmd 
.TrilMlgr».Aom.  whnee  1h«  hatp^  «ate»  ef 
lif»  iiiiow.  upott  the  whdk  univtn6;yoa 
«M  <1he  h8pf)f  city  of  God,  wfaereof  ssdi 
(gtoffUMf  thi^gft  aro  everywfaera  sang  and 
•poksn.*' 

.  Tbe  aatbor  from  whom  the  above  is 
■taliea  mys,*'  The  Tokimo  from  wheooe  then 
J^es  CatkoUcm  are  eitmcted  has  more 
yioiit  finger*mncikm  upon  it  than  any 
Other  in  my  libiaiy.  Gceat  is  IMaaa  of 
tbeEphoRansl" 

•  The  title  of  the  work  is,  <<  Jeaos,  Maria, 
Joseph,  or  the  Devout  Pilgrim  of  the  £ver» 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  his  Holy  £xercises, 
AieotiooB,  and  Elevations,  upon  the  sacred 
Mysteiies  of  Jesus,  Maria,  Joseph."  Am- 
•terdam,  1657. 


CUaOP£,  IH  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1831. 

Tbb  great  northern  hive,  in  high  commotion 
with  a  portentous  swarm,  is  once  more  is- 
suing its  barbarous  array  in  hosts,  to  over-run 
ibe  empiiv.  Although  long  held  back  by  a 
kandfol  of  heroes,  over  Poland  they  again 
sway  as  conquerors.  Blood  has  flowed  to 
Ueed^the  invaders  and  the  invaded,  in  the 
ptotraoted  straggle,  now  victorious  and  now 
defeated,  alike  have  bled  :  but  although  the 
invaders  snfiered  in  the  extreme,  the  swarms 
of  the  north  replenished,  ever  and  anon, 
their  ranks,  replacing  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  and  crowning  the  victors  with  new 
tonqoMts.  To  Europe  this  may  be  deemed 
the  beginning  of  sorrows. 

If  ever  nation  displayed  union  of  pnrpose, 
heroism  of  character,  patience  of  suffering, 
and  the  valour  of  men,  the  Poles  are  that 
nation.  Yet  Europe  beheld  this  band  of 
heroes,  which  never  at  any  one  period,  per- 
haps, exceeded  fifty  thousand  efiective  men, 
grappling  with  the  northern  giant,  at  fright- 
fill  odds,  with  profound  apathy ;  and,  while 
they  melted,  in  the  heat  of  action,  into  roin, 
never  lifted  ap  a  hand  or  a  voice  to  save 
them! 

As  we  observed  in  gone-by  seasons,  one 
erf  the  paws  of  the  great  polar  bear  has  ad- 
vanced towards  the  throne  of  the  Eastern 
Empire ;  during  the  past  and  during  the 
present  year,  tfa«  other  paw  has  advanced 
towttrds  the  throne  of  the  Western  Empire. 
Constantinepte,  ere  while,  trembled  to  her 
foondktiofis ;  Mid  yet  a  little  while^  and 
Rome  may  tremble  in  her  turn. 

'  Tbe  vaefllations  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
like  'the  ocean's  btUows  after  a  sterra,  roll 
ted  foam;  yet  hope  leniains  buoyant  on 
tho  sifffeoe^  portmying  an  •  ukimalam  <>f 
peaoe< 


tions  of  conflicting  opinioos  \m\ 
brought  to  ottv 
ticna;'  and  amidsl  thcus  MandM^MMi^ 
tiirough  which  the  ewonl  ^am  i«*(leeQi|at 
mitted  to-pass  daring  the  piasnur-am^afe 
have  beheld  the  evohiiiena'O^'wai^aaiMI 
its  conflagrations.  A  contest  'mpea^ihi 
question,  who  shall,  and  wlnraliatt  vel^alHt 
representatives  to-  the  grant-  caaB|Rl'bf''is 
British  nation,  eafaansta  4fae  doqiMes^eC 
senators  and  peo|Ae.  £vciyii«BBn^  eteif 
whero,  is  expected  to  enitot  hivMif  «Bte 
the  banners-  of  a  Rrfaem  -ki  .ihvtiilxlsarf 
election,  while  thousands  ngjAif  -  lidijsawi 
hend  its  meaning  nor  appreeitfe  it»  muils : 
hence,  when  the  one -patty  drms^sthe^ote 

Ugs;  and  the  impettioait^  4>f  tbe^hnMiv 
forms  a  contrast  or  balance,  ha  astidn^itothi 
apathy  of  the  kitter^inoesBantlyt^^sQ^ 
without  achieving  the  parpoae-iMmdedjwi 
paities  neutralise  each  othtr.  •  Byfthita^ 
citement,  peace  is  banished  fhti^thi^idl^ 
mestic  circle,  and  angry  ibebwga-jodusdi 
throughout  society,  in  gen0ral,'m4eadg0f 
that  genial  fellow-fpeling'  n^ieb'  ptstjthd 
every  grade,  men  form  assAqialiaiif  af ibp- 
position,  each,  in  their  posbfyTagaiaalidA 
other,  and  ws^  ware  of  woichs,;(aiidl  ev^^ 
deeds,  in  every  quarter,  nntil<  tSsm^alM^ 
the  community  is  msiaeed^^oiul  Jkm^mK 
feelings  of  brotherhood  trami^edModflr  ibot 
Angry  contention  is  the  oppcaiteof.brotfa^ 
communion;  and  where  ihe  ooe-ileipfl^m 
oilier  is  no  more.  The  eowwanifcirfure- 
hovah  to  Israel,  while  ^ispened  tkscMiglMiH 
nations,  is — *<&eek  the  peace'. pfxlheii^ilF 
whither  I  hove  caused  you  lo^^'iMiM 
away  captives,  and  pngremto  the  Leidi  ftr 
it;  ibr  in  the  peace  thereof  >sbalh4i#iinai 
peace."  This  is  «  comrnanditorTtwiiml 
of  God  in  all  ages,  and  amckistsrIVoitiealMi 
*'  For  here  have  we  no  codtinoin^icily^rbti 
we  seek  one  tO'  come*«**-3:«ity'^>wfaiclfiMi 
foundations,  whose  iMkihier^aiKl"SKikeD4i 
God."  -    ,./ 1»  Jon  ob 

France  has  survired  enodier  erisis^SKillie 
disastrous  news  from  Fofaaid.'BefaedPiliiea 
pretence  of  severe  blame  to-tfaereaiitifag^ 
vernment,  because  no  suecodr  btiOkSkaKik 
had  prevented  the  min  of  their  cali9ei''>Mif 
lie  feeling,  sensitively  alive -^ tor' thocBotiHi 
cause,  wasvrroughtiipoBlDy  tfaafietMnf^nd 
ferocious  party  which  yet  petpadeslFflsbc^ 
and  is  ever  ready  to  burst  oat  JmdoverNhehi 
the  existing  order  of  things,  taz'thadB^fest 
pitch ;  but  tbeoooland  dt-lfmiitudadStrito 
o£  government  over;4iw«d  rtfaftisamdliti]^^ 
and '  (peaeoe  continued..  *  The  «coefinoaiiqB9f 
order  is  favoun^Ie  to  tbe^eaKise^filJlnB  jUp 
gion,  aniits  progeenes;  iin>ihe  aseaatfiiw^ 
2ie  infidel  St.  Simonists,  mad  with  diaip- 


jB«lMm>  i«4im»  AJMHomBL  om  'IMl .  ^l 

yBipfcBMiitii>li iirwwviBMiiiiiti-  nuwyiMi  m  >t  Hw  prtntit irUii!q^^^«F .MiSliwmitl^Mit 

ITiwrtitiniiiirjr  njufini  cTrrti  every  efibit  voices  wound  i»  It  tMs  «hvmji,.imd  <Ao 

tDiAeeftinQ&Air  blood  kandanarSmtan^  kiatitvrtkNi  k  aafe'from  ito  €verwlt8liillfil{gf 

4Miid«  r^flMkraHtilffyvbkhf  foragesy  has  inwe.     The  itoid  of  tha  Itcwd  to  DaffM 

jaapiAfd'iMawif  nwy  tBOogpe  to aimost eveqr  was,  ^^Hiece aiwU  baa  tlue oTtiouMav ludh 

■!<  omr  to  overawe  or  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation^ 'evitti 

lils  toMBveitiiens^-or  fight  ^with  anjr  to  that  same  timt'*  and  nt  that  tim^  thy 

wilidneiaeiid  :or  foe,  for  pay,  and,  people  shall  be  dalivered,  every-  one  that 

)ate;  Ireqaaody  to  fight  whb  and  shed  the  shall  be  found  written  in  the  bO(^/'  Wh^ 

MwWf  <«lBh  e^eiv  Inabaen^  and  is,  a  prey  ever,  therefore,  miiy  (piake>  the  saints  of  tile 

tMisWil  a— iwifilion  1.    A  Mtribulive.Jnstioe  Most  High  onght  to  icgoice;  for  theinr«is 

flMsaw  'U^9ff9^  **.lsbaB  isi  the -people  who  have  deliverance,  Jew  and  Gentile*- 4he  Israel  of 

l^li^rtheBHielvas  4».ehed  blood ;  .and  they  God-^-every  one  that  shall  be  found  written 

.hai|tdbb)oAitotdriab^:for>>theyare  worthy/'  in  the  book.    To  Him  abonld  their  piayeia 

:  fuSEhe^Ao^fKpid.PeQinsoias  tontiBae  firm  ascend  continually,  as  froofr  Htm  every  good 

Mittbeirf aUflpRriice -to  their  head ;  and  whafe-  wad  perfect  gift  desooids;  and  «n  Hhn^  and 

|S«andlo«rl;eloapes  <  their  >  finontiers^  however  in  Him  alone,  shoald  be  al^  their eeBfidenfMi; 

«ai>di^fHb.i»  in  piogtess,  may  be  traced  to  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man.    Iik  propOitlijft 

|fci-jpoai»;jMwl .  r  tosaings  of   misery  and  as  disunion  and  distraction  pervade  the 

i^/m^iilMu^  <  And  Ita^^  in  its.  interme.  enemies  of  true  religion,  so,  in  proportion, 

'diia£ifffa>^iins,^pwlBkea  with,  its  neighbours,  does  the  security  of  the  saints  of'tne  Most 

JilBiaav  QrthoiijGod  06  light  and  love,  when  High  increase ;  and  we  mi^^  with^iacieas^ 

fcb>tti)tfais?diifcot*sr  be  penetrated,  and  thy  confidence,  proceed  to  the  cxamnifitiod*(«f 

liC^'itinmer-lbese  naticos^  :and  melt  them  the  question  eontnned  in  our  last  essay*"  i>^ 

ialiLlejif  andi^«aoe'infeee?  .  ^*  The  secular  arm  of  the  Fope  was  brolNia 

.q(He  fifiMMHiin  of  Greece  has  witnessed  a  in  1 806,  by  the  extinction  of  the  holy £)enaifc 

gHtisifeaBi.ber.iriandsb  •  Her  navy,,  purchased  Empire,  as  has  been  already  stated, and  the 

hfm  henry "Ibany  and  hatpt  np  at  a  great  ex*-  question  is,  Where  is  now  'the  potentaic^ 

'teosi^i'paMed ; in-  the  confiick     Gseece,  throughout  all  CbristendcMa,  who  daiea  pcrb^ 

•MiteMlr,  0ODtiaae»  an  independent  state ;  lidy  to  bum  the  sakits  of  the  Most  High  H) 

jumI  «}i«MtiDstal!  assembly  > is  convoked,  in        Id  order  to  solve  this  probleah,  webomt 

^kskMdO'  heal  ^the  wondds  these  commotions  mence  with  Great  Britain.   On  examinMidn 

Wv^^aaade^^aodf  segeeerate  the  govemment.  here,  we  find  a  total  abs^ioe  of  piinciplei 

'ilCkmstantiDOple  ha^  sufiered,  beneath e&  and  a  total  absence  of  every  sudrprwoiaciB 

ictasJKw<aaid  hueoessiiie  /teonflagcatioos,  losses  te  tends  to  bum  men  because  of  a  diftmea 

4ailifeiand>pispflR|y,  alarming  in  the  extreme  in  their  religious  creeds,  both  in  the  church 

lW!hetheiv|0'theib!iA>itaal  neglect  and  misrule  and  in  the  state.    Individuals^  no  vdonibt, 

^  M»J\ukiab  oamoMinity,  or  to  barbaroos  egost  in  these  nationsi  whose  intolemnt creed 

sMtfidiarks^-  too  <  pnevalent  even  in  more  and  peisecuting  spirit  would  gladly  hail  the 

twitted )  nations^  tfaeie>  fires  are  to  be  attri-  possession  of  power  to  smite  heretics^  and 

iMiled^  has  JBot- been  .aocurately  ascertained^  revive  the  flames  of  the  dark  ages ;  but  avi 

It 'is^  true*' !  the  Grand  Turk  has  exeeuted  dently  as  they  long  for  this  day  of  povrar) 

tfamdxy  •persona  as. incendiaries;  but  barba-  not  a  single  horde  of  these  exists  in  Great 

CDus  >exaculiQDS^  under  such  floremments,  Britain,  which,  at  this  moment,  dares  pub« 

do  not  always  prove  the  fact  of  guilt.         '  lidy  to  bum  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  > ' 

..  Thesrevelutionaiy- spirit  of  Boland  per-        Gliding  across  the  ocean  to  France,  ws 

Jiadesi  the  neighbouring  states,  in  the  Au^  behold  a  potent  nation,  whose  cities  and 

triaa^domiaianB  ;  and  intor  its  vary  capital,  whose  villages  have  flowed  with  the  blood  of 

ViaDna,.rtka  .Russian  cholera  morbus  has  the  saints,  and  which,  in  recompense  of  Its 

frtBNttrated*     lEhe?  miasma  of  thia  morbid  iniquity,  has  received,  at  the  hand  of' the 

aftotfonrtegards  neither  wind  nor  tide,  but  Lord,  '<  blood  to  drink,  for  they  were  found 

Makes  bcBul  against  all  impediments:  Thou^  worthy;''  and  sore  and  long  was  their  larf> 

O  iLonl,  sdone*canst  stay  its .  hand^^to.thee  ment  for  thehr  crimes.    But  the  disposition 

«e  Uft  up  our  heads,  O  appear  and  save  as  I  has  ceased  in  that  fine  coontiy,  and  with  the 

^' .if. nm]dBt[>the:G«man  states  tranqoilUiy  diniosilion  the  practice.    The  state  will  not) 

isihr  the  BBomeBt,  it  is  because  no  momen*  ana  not  a  horde  exists  in  that  naUon,  whidi 

taiy*'eBtoitemeMts  pervade  the  mass  of.  the  darss  to  bum  the  saints  of  the  Most  High. 

|ieeple  ;:<  they  .are  quieted  rather  than  quiet,  France  is  coming  out  of  Babylon,  jtBtii 

aikdv  michant^^await  the  alarm  touring  up,  time  to  escape  her  closing  sine  and  her  filial 

andiBBaome^dieipurfaBes  of  eonnderated  plagues.    Great  Britain  haik  brolheihoeA 

nL  jMw.  ..     .  u.   -r.      '  ..!...     .  with  this  rising  nation;  and  gladly  w*^' 
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i«e  te  Ihe  fira  oC  toteianoe  dieieiDy  into  a 
flaoM  of  nussionary  love  towards  all  nationt. 

Belgium  next  presento  ittelf :  aod  what 
of  Belgium  t  Crael  penecutions  long  de- 
luged Sm  land  with  tl«e  blood  of  the  saintt : 
the  cry  of  it  went  up  to  heaven ;  vengeance 
descended ;  and  of  the  bloody  cup  no  nation 
dfank  more  laigely.  She  is  spared.  O 
nay  this  sparing  mercy  lead  her  on  to  pen^ 
lenoe  and  peace  I 

Passing  on  in  rotation^  we  observe  Hol« 
land,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Hanover,  with  many  other  German 
states,  and  a  portion  of  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
who,  on  the  first  voice  from  heaven,  saying, 
^  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be 
not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive 
not  of  her  plagues,''  came  out  of  Babylon ; 
endured  all  that  her  raging  power  could  and 
did  inflict  upon  them,  for  their  alleged  con- 
tumacy,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
saints ;  themselves  suffering,  rather  than 
persecuting  others.  Not  one  of  these  states 
at  this  day  manifests  a  wish  to  resume  its 
rank  in  the  destroying  army  of  the  Baby- 
lonish harlot ;  and  not  a  spear  is  raised  by 
them  to  pierce  the  vitals  of  the  church  of 
God,  in  the  burning  of  his  saints. 

Poland,  beneath  the  domination  of  Rome, 
suffered  to  a  degree  almost  incredible. 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  during  his  Papacy, 
thundered  out  the  most  dreadful  anathemas 
against  Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland,  released 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  deprived 
him  of  his  titles,  and  laid  the  whole  king- 
dom under  an  interdict  Gnesna,  the  papal 
archbishop,  enforced  this  terrible  sentence, 
excited  rebellions  upon  rebellionB,  drove 
Boleslaus  from  his  dominions,  persecuted 
him  from  place  to  place,  and  pursued  him 
even  to  death.  Nor  was  this  all ;  his  son, 
Mieczislaus,  was  not  suffered  to  reign  in  his 
stead,  and  tlie  whole  kingdom  of  Poland 
became  one  scene  of  confusion  and  misery. 
Gold  at  last  bought  a  pardon  to  the  nation, 
and  the  most  abject  submissions  were  ex. 
acted. 

Instead  of  being  in  a  condition,  ii  she  had 
the  will,  to  persecute,  Poland  at  this  mo* 
ment  is  lamentably  persecuted ;  not,  indeed, 
because  of  her  reUgious,  but  because  of  her 
political  opinions.  Held  in  bondage  by  a 
foreign  arm,  she  winhed  to  be  free;  but 
while  freedom  is  denied  for  the  moment, 
her  cause  is  with  the  Most  High,  who,  in 
due  time,  will  plead  widi  her  adversaries, 
and  decide  in  truth. 

.  In  Spain,  Italy,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  &c., 
the  seecls  of  the  Reformation  were  early 
sown,  and  fruit  arose ;  but,  eie  ripeness 
crowned  it  for  the  harvest,  the  sickle  was 
thrust  in ;  it  was  prematurely  out  down,  and 


the  enemy,  in  trkiaiph,  converted  the  fhiit- 
iul  field  into  a  field  of  blood. 

The  power  of  Impenid  Auatiia  kmb  it 
over  Hungary,  Bohemia^  and  even  Itoly. 
It  is  true,  sundry  Dukes,  the  Pope,  saA 
the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  also  role 
in  Italy :  but  over  these  the  impeiiai  rod  ii 
shaken  on  all  occasions ;  while  they  crondi 
beneath  the  menaced  chastisement^  and  iw 
variably  obey. 

Spain  and  Portugal  maintain  independedt 
sovereignty.  But  Austria,  Italy,  die  papri 
stales  in  Germany,  with  Spain  and  Poitogal, 
are  yet,  as  heretofore,  vassab  of  the  Pope. 
Not,  indeed,  to  outward  appearance,  as 
amidst  the  dark  ages,  when  he  domineered 
over  princes,  and  dethroned  them  at  his  inU. 
No,  this  rampant  sovereignty  was  shun  at 
the  Reformation,  and  the  Pope  himself  ha 
bowed,  and  does  bow,  as  a  temporal  prince, 
before  several  of  these  vassal  powen,  and 
particularly  before  Austria.  Yet  these  aie 
all  the  vaeals  of  the  Pope ;  for  hosts  <tf 
Cardinals,  Bi^ops,  Priests,  and  dignilanei 
endless,  his  ministers,  swarming  amidst 
their  courts  and  throughout  thdr  donmitODit 
council  and  sway  these  sovereigns,  overawe 
their  princes  and  ministers,  thrust  themselvei 
into  office,  and  manage  all  afi^in  of  a  pobbe 
character,  and  thus  reign,  without  the  name, 
the  lords  of  all. 

Here  are  powers  which  possess  the  will; 

but  dare  any  one  of  diese  powers  publicly 

bum  the  saints  of  the  Most  High?    We 

answer.  No  1 

•«A  million  twords  straight  from  their  MAbhu^ 

forth 
WovAA  terrors  flash,  portentoas  !ii  their  frtnt ; 
And  blood  to  blood  would  Aow.** 

Of  this  they  are  aware,  and  therefore,  while 
tiie  desire  buros,  the  action  sleeps,  yetslesfB 
the  tiger's  sleep,  watching  for  the  moiaent 
wlien  it  may  spring  np,  and  seaaofAy  devour 
the  prey. 

The  woman.  Rev.  xii.  14,  enlarged  bcr 
borders  and  strengthened  her  stakes,  aosidit 
the  wilderness,  at  the  Reformation ;  and  at 
that  glorious  epoch  the  power  of  the  swoid 
passed  to  her  princes.  Ibe  Prototant 
princes  established  their  liberty  in  spite  of 
all  the  rage  of  Rome,  by  their  swords,  io 
the  hands  of  Him  who  giveth  the  kin^diNas 
of  the  earth  to  whomsoever  He  will :  and 
this  liberty  was  coi^irmed  to  them  bjr  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg.  But  tbe  woman  cantf 
out  of  the  wilderness  at  the  termination  of 
the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,  and  ibe 
kings  of  the  earth  are  become  nursiBg- 
fodiers,  and  their  queens  nursing-mothen) 
to  her  children,  who  are  princes  in  all  die 
earth ;  and  before  the  poteoce  given^o  ber 
foster-liBdfacrs,  fell  the  secular  arm  of  b^ 
audacious  persecutor^  in  eighteen  himdicd 
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and  six ;  and  in  their  haiMkr  the  sword  cod- 
tinueSy  even  at  this  day.  Yet  this  is  but  the 
swerd  of  mam,  and  it  is  frail. 

AtoSf  for  ^  divisioDs  of  the  church ! 
Aks,  for  the  divisioQS  of  her  sons !  and  alas, 
for  the  divisions  of  her  foster-fathers  1  These 
have  coDsigned  her  to  bondage,  while  free- 
dom was   hex  own.     Had  she,  with  her 
fetfaen  and  her  sons,  been  invariably,  "  one 
and  indivisible,''  from  the  era  of  the  Refor- 
raatioD  until  now,  what  could  have  made 
ber  subject  to  bondage  ?    But,  if  thus  much 
may  be  said  of  the  past,  much  more  may  it 
be  asserted  of  the  present.    Were  her  foster- 
fathers  one,  and,  instead  of  being  leagued 
with  Babylonish  potentates,  were  they  firmly 
leagued  together,  what  a  front  would  they 
present  to   the  persecutors!     lives  there 
power  in  the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  front  to 
fipont,  to  meet  its  array  ?    But  this  temporal 
power  of  the  church  is  frittered  away ;  and 
while  her  sons  wage  endless  controversies, 
each  with   each,  instead  of  silencing  the 
enemy,  her  foster-fathers  form  alliances  and 
wage  wars,  frequently,  which  tend  to  the 
desftmction  of  their  coadjutors,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  persecutors.     From  on 
lugb  is  the  power  of  the  church — she  rests 
in  God  alone. 

Wm.  Coldwell. 

King  Square,  October  15, 1831. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. — NOV.  1831. 

The  Son  enters  Sagittarius  on  the  22d  at 
35  minutes  past  13  at  night ;  his  semi-dia- 
meter on  the  1st  is  16  minutes  9  seconds 
and  3  tenths;  and  on  the  25th,  16  minutes 
14  seconds  and  4  tenths. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  4th,  at  38  mi- 
mrtes  past  1  in  the  afternoon ;   enters  her 
first  quarter  on  the  12th,  at  45  minutes  past 
6  in  the  evening ;  she  is  full  on  the  19th, 
«t  67  minutes  past  6  in  the  evening ;  and 
enters  her  last  quarter  on  the  26th,  at  28 
minates  past  10  in  the  morning.    On  the 
8th,  at  32  minutes  7  seconds  past  5  in  the 
evening,  she  is  in  conjunction  with  2  u 
Sagitlaiii,  which  is  attended  with  an  occul- 
tatbn ;  idso  on  the  25th,  at  25  minutes  S6 
seconds  past  11  at  ni^^t,  she  is  in  con- 
junction with  ReguloB,  which  is  likewise 
attended  with  an  occultation :  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  she  passes  over  the  planet 
Satnm ;  the  conjunction  taking  place  about 
six  o'clock. 

-  Mercury  passes  the  Sun  at  his  superior 
eonyenction  on  the  13th,  at  10  in  the  mom* 
ing,  when  he  is  eclipsed  by  that  luminary, 
pie  beautiful  pknet  Venus  is  nowbegin- 
^*g  to-  pid  our  mornings  with  her  biil. 


liancy.  She  may  be  discerned  by  the  early 
observer,  in  the  constellation  of  the  Virgin ; 
and  on  the  mornings  of  the  22d  and  23d 
may  be  observed  near  ^  Virginis.  Mars  is 
still  near  the  Sun,  and  it  will  consequently 
be  difficult  to  obtain  a  view  of  him :  he 
rises  a  short  time  before  that  luminary. 

The  noble  planet  Jupiter  is  in  quadrature 
with  the  Sun  on  the  6th,  at  15  minutes  past 
12  at  night.  There  are  three  emersions  of 
his  first  Satellite  visible  this  month :  on  the 
14th,  at  59  minutes  8  seconds  past  6  in  the 
evening;  on  the  21st,  at  54  minutes  54 
seconds  past  8  in  the  evening ;  and  on  the 
30th,  at  19  minutes  34  seconds  past  5  in 
the  evening :  an  emersion  of  the  second  on 
the  24th,  at  21  minutes  49  seconds  past  7 
in  the  evening:  also  an  immersion  and 
emersion  of  the  third ;  the  immersion  takes 
place  on  the  3d,  at  51  minutes  56  seconds 
past  5  in  the  evening ;  and  the  emersion 
at  24  minutes  3  seconds  past  9  the  same 
evening :  there  is  likewise  aai  emersion  of 
the  fourth,  at  28  minutes  2  seconds  past  7 
in  the  evening  of  the  2d. 

Saturn  is*  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere  during  the  mornings;  he 
is  still  situated  in  Leo.  The  Georgian  is 
in  quadrature  with  the  Sun  on  the  3d,  at  30 
minutes  past  7  in  the  evening :  he  is  still 
seen  in  the  Goat. 


v^fmws- 


ABVIGB  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIBNJ>. 

Dbar  yoatb,  remember  that  thou  art 

From  thy  loT'd  kindred  far  apart. 

And  that  no  fond  parental  eye 

Looks  o*er  thy  doings  to  descry 

Or  wise  or  foolish,  then  decide 

For  tliat  to  praise,  or  this  to  chide. 

Yes !  thou  hast  left  thy  rural  cot. 

Thy  friends,  thy  playmates,  and  what  not. 

To  sojourn  'mid  the  town's  parade, 

And  learn  the  mysteries  of  trade. 

No  wonder  if  thon  ruminate 

Upon  the  chanire,  for  it  i»  great ; 

Yet  be  not  fretful  or  repine. 

Peace  and  contentment  may  be  thine, 

And  those  now  strangers  soon  may  be 

Kind  and  aflfectionate  to  thee. 

Some  useful  hints  then  let  me  state, 

T(i  help  thee  bow  to  regulate 

Thy  conduct,  that  thou  may*st  obtain 

The  love  of  those  'twere  wise  to  gain. 

Thy  temper  govern  with  great  care. 

And  patiently  resolve  to  bear 

Reproof,  for  that  in  friendly  mood 

May  ultimately  do  thee  good. 

Age  and  experience  can  espy 

Things  tb«t  escape  (he  yoangst«r*t  eye; 

Devoid  of  practice  or  foresight. 

Thou  may  St  do  wrong,  and  think  tis  right. 

To  thy  new  master  and  his  spouse, 

And  all  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

Pay  that  regard  and  defrenee  due. 

And  shew  that  thou  art  grateful  too 

For  favoars  proffer'd  or  confsrr*d  ; 

And  never  let  it  be  averred. 

That  e'er  tby  tongue  can  aught  impai-t^ 

WIthont  the  sanction  of  the  heart. 
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tacfc  department  to  excel ; 
'^m^hr^  reAdv  to  obey 
^i»r'iiuiiit«t'>  «Ulif0  nifht  or  day } 
If  justly  blam'd  for  some  omistion,; 
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denial,  make  concession  , 
•V^r'AiidCBU  tcreettralw  m  debute, 
or  fooiiihly  preTaricatt. 
One  lie  foand  out.boweVr  the  case, 
Beg*t9  dlatrurt,  and  brinira  difl|ri'ae«. 
•>•  F4»r  wiUi  eacb  man  af  worth  and  tense, 
^    ,The  truth  will  prove  the  best  defence. 

.     And  when  the  Sabbath-day  come<«  ronud, 
Be  at  some  place  of  worship  found, 
A  pioue  and  devoni  attendant. 
Of  Methodist  or  Independent, 
Or  at  tbe  Church,  If  there  be  found 
A  preacher  orthodox  and  sound, 
Who  eleariy  points  and  leada  tbe  way 
To  realms  of  never-ending  day. 

In  thj  deportment  be  discreet, 

«Nor  form  acquaintance  in  the  street ; 

Kay,  ne'er  for  pleasure  wander  there, 

Tbovfh  then  hare  leisure  time  to  spare; 

Be  that  spent  with  a  book  or  friend. 

1'wiU  more  to  thine  Improrement  tend. 

Tbas  let  me  earnestly  beseech 

Thee  to  keep  from  temptation's  reach. 

When  vice  walks  forth  without  disguise. 

And  each  allnring  effort  tries 
1      To  lead  tb'  onwary  youth  astray. 

And  win  him  o'er  from  virtue's  way. 

Or  where  false  pleasures  all  pursue. 

Nor  seen  the  serions-tbinking  few. 

And  follow  folly's  mad  career,     * 

Nor  heed  the  consequences  drear. 

Ani  though  when  in  her  gorgeous  bowers. 

They  seem  compos'd  of  fragrant  aowers, 

And  every  flower  that  comes  in  view 

Appears  possess'd  of  beanty  too, 
M     Yet  puU  the  fairest,  and  anon 

Its  odour  and  its  l>eauty*8  gone. 

On  wisdom's  paths  real  roses  grow, 
.     Tiiough  fainter  seem  their  scent  and  show. 

Plii«ktbem,  nor  dread  the  worldling's  seoro. 

Behind  them  lurks  no  hidden  thorn. 

The  longer  kept,  the  more  perfume; 

And  their's  is  an  eternal  bloom. 
Jfottingham.  M.  A.  C. 

EARTHLY  JOYS  UNCERTAIN. 

I  twin'o  me  a  wreath  of  the  rosiest  flowers 
The  morning  could  boast  Inihe  cool  shadv  bowers, 
When  the  dew<drop  was  clear  in  the  brocket's  bine 
.      eye. 

And  the  bright  leaves  were  wooing  the  summer 
winds'  sigh. 

I  sought  them  again  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
f  n  the  morn  where  I  left  them,  all  shining  and  gay 
But  I  found  that  the  violet  had  droop'd  its  fair  head| 
That  the  bloom  of  the  rose  and  the  lily  was  fled. 

Yet  sweet  as  the  breath  of  their  flourishing  hours, 
A  perfume  was  wafted  around  from  the  flowers, 
Thinigb  each  gem  of  the  garden  was  withered  and 

dead, 
Yet  e*en  from  tbetr  dry  leaves  a  fragrance  was  shed. 

And,  methought.  It  was  thus  to  the  desolate  heart. 
That  virtue  a  fragrance  and  balm  can  impart; 
Life's  sunniest  hours,  tho'  laughing  and  gay, 
Jtfust  be  ended— but  virtue  can  never  decay. 

JVbnwc*.  Ju/y,  1831.  W.  P.  Sparks. 

ALL  ON  EARTH  IS  TRANSIENT. 

How  pore  and  lovely  smiles  the  day 

To  eyes  that  know  no  weening! 
How  gladsome  beams  the  summer  ray. 

To  hearts  in  pleasure  sleeping  ! 

To  such  at  mom,  the  leafv  trees 

Their  balmy  dews  distilling  ,— 
To  such  at  eve,  the  murmuring  breeze 

Tlie  afr  with  odours  filling  ;— 


The  pining  iHl^th««lmdlfir^«  I'-a  Uf." 
'('heir  severabnwieeis  amkimg^  * 

Will  each  nnfold  a  rapiorons  tiLIe^  *        .    . 
To  joy  and  love  exciting. 

I n  joutIi*s  gay  mors  the  doTMH»B»aiif}d 
Ikjiows  not  of  cm*  and  sorrow  t 

The  joys  to-day  has  left  behind 
Are  sought  again  to-morrow  I 

Oh  Hglitly  speeds  old  Time  away. 

Swift  fly  the  tairghing  bonnt. 
When  skies  with  sunny  beams  are  gav. 

And  paths  are  strew*d  with  flowecsl 

But,  ah  I  these  scenes,  so  fair  to  Tiew, 
Are  nought  but  rainbow  painting' ; 

Soon  from  the  skies  shall  every  hue 
Fade,  like  the  rainbow  fainting. 

The  spring-time  hopes  of  man  are  seared 
In  autumn's  chilly  boldness ; 

The  summer  gema,  so  softly  reared. 
Are  nipp'd  in  winter's  coldness. 

Yet  there's  a  land  where  nought  can  ehange. 
Where  storm  nor  cloud  e'er  lovrers. 

In  endless  days  where  spirits  range. 
Through  meads  and  roseate  bowers.  - 

There  are  no  fading  flowei^  and  hwvefs,  " 

There  is  no  chill  of  even. 
But  peace  pervades  the  golden  streets. 

That  happy  land  is—  Heavsk. 

W.  P.  SpAKita.' 


THltf  CHILD'S  LAMENT  FOR  SUMMER.^ 

Whrub  is  the  glorious  Summer  fpoei 

Why  hath  it  pass'd  away. 
With  many  a  sweet  and  thrilling  tone, 

That  came  but  yesterday  ? 

I  hear  not  now  the  wild  bird's  song:» 

Ringing^  through  wood  and  dell ; 
But  the  wind  sweeps  mournfully  along. 

Like  summer's  sad  farewell. 

Nor  lingers  there  one  flowret  bright. 

To  meet  my  anxious  view — 
The  streams  have  lost  their  goUlen  liarbt. 

The  sky  its  sapphire  hue.  «         ,      • 

And  green  leaves  which  have  proudly  sWnng' 

On  maay  a  forest  bough. 
Unto  the  moaning  winds  are  flung. 

But  sear'd  and  wither'd  now. 

Oft  as  I  chas'd  the  butterfly 

Prom  flow'r  to  flow'r  away, 
I  tbottgltt  such  blossoms  could  «ot  dicv 

Nor  Summer  feel  decay. 

But  the  violet  in  its  lone  repose 

Hath  lost  its  od'rous  breath ; 
The  lily  and  the  queenly  rose 

Have  felt  the  tonch  of  death  I 

Alas  I  that  such  a  glorious  time 

Should  ever  pass  away  ; 
Will  the  green  fields  renew  their  prime  ? 

Oh  1  when  ?  sweet  mother,  say. 

The  summer  sstil return,  fair  child! 

And  earth  again  will  bloom.; 
The  violet  In  the  woodlands  wild 

Shall  yield  its  rich  perfume ! 


•t 
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All  beautiful  and  glorfous  things 

SbnJl  spring  again  to  birth, 
(Bjriaht  as  thine  own  imaginiags») 

With  tones  of  love  and  mirth. 

But  the  gay  snmmer  of  the  heart. 

We  may  recall  in  vain  ; 
When  that  bleat  season  doth  depart  - 

It  ne'er  returns  again  I 

And  friendships,  of  thy  childhood's  bQiin*.' 

Will  quickly  pass  away  • 
E'en  as  the  withMng  summter  fioW*t9,     ' ' ' 

As  fi^lse— as  frail  aa  Urns !    .      . .    ».•.,. 


UEYIEW. — WOKKS  OF  TBV  BBV»  ROBERT  HAIIL,  A.  M. 
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huee    . 

die; 
heaven,  for  there 


Then  set  aot 

On  thin^  that 
Bat  rest  thy  hopes 

It  iminortalitir.   ' 

So  in  thy  wiiitty  nfe^  day, 
Thoavh  other  friends  nny  flee, 

God  will,  as  life  ebbs  fast  away. 
Be  aU  in  all  te  thee ! 


JokmDiz. 


Review. — The  Entire  Works  of  the  Rev, 
Robert  Bally  A.  M.  with  a  brief  Memoir 
of  his  Life  and  a  critical  Estimate  of  his 
Character andWrilings.  Publishedunder 
the  Sijperiniendence  of  Olinthus  Grc" 
gory,  L.  L.  D.  F,  R.  A.  S.  Vol.  IIL 
Tracts  Political  and  Miscellaneous,  8i;o. 
jfp,  493.  Holdsworth  and  Ball.  Loik- 
don,     1831. 

The  appearaaee  of  tbe  thiid  vdome  before 
the  secood*  though  somewhat  iiregnlar  and 
cwt  of  order,  can  be  of  little  consequence  lo 
the  reader,  as  the  whole  six  volumes  are 
expcctad  to  be  finished  before  the  end  of 
the  present  year ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  those  who  purchase  any  one  part,  will 
be  so  far  gratified  and  pleased  with  its  coi>- 
tentSy  as  to  have  this  celebrated  author's 
works  complete. 

The  subjects  which  this  third  volume 
contains  are  both  numerous  and  diversified, 
and,  from  the  superiority  of  talent  displayed 
in  each  department,  the  belief  is  induced,  that 
had  Mr.  H.  been  called  in  early  life  to  the 
senate  or  the  bar,  he  would  have  shone  in 
either  constellation  as  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude.  These,  however,  were  not  the 
elements  in  which  he  either  chose,  or  was 
destined  to  shine.  The  vigour  of  his  mighty 
intellect  wanted  a  hemisphere  in-  which  to 
range  ;  his  philanthropy  desired  one  in 
which  he  could  be  most  beneficial  to  his 
fellow-creatures ;  while  his  piety  fixed  on 
religion  as  being  altogether  congenial  with 
his  talents  and  the  dictates  of  his  heart.  To 
be  an  honoured  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
(^,  in  teaching  the  souls  of  men  the  way 
of  salvation,  animated  him  with  more  exalted 
motives  than  either  personal  fameorworidly 
aggrandizement  could  possibly  inspire.  On 
^lis  ground  he  took  his  stand,  and  in  the 
cause  of  his  Redeemer  he  has  gathered  im- 
perishable laurels. 

From  the  numerous  topics  which  bXi 
Qoder  the  author's  disouasion  io  this  volume. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  selection 
that  should  be  accompanied  with  reasons  for 
a  decided  preference. 

His  <* Apology  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press,"  "On  the  right  of  public  discussion," 
"  Reform  in  poiriiament,"  and  **On  theories 
^  the  rights  of  man,''  all  hold  out  an 
uivitalion  to  be  trameribed.     For  these, 


however,  and  othlir  IcMfed  ti!^i^;^*ibust 
refer  the  reader  to  the  volume,  cooteoling 
ourselves  with  a  fow  extracts  ft^im  his  Vin- 
dication of  the  sentiments  he  bad  previously 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  ptcss. 
On  this  very  interesting  subject  his  vjews 
are  enlarged,  and  his  lan^^uage  is  both 
nervous  «md  perspicuous.  To  this  liberty, 
he,  however,  assigns  specific  limits.  His 
sentiments,  therefore,  cannot  be  construed 
into  an  approval  of  theories  which  would 
either  unhinge  civil  government,  or  cd<mt&- 
nance  blasphemy  against  God.  In  his  reply 
to  the  reviewer  of  his  pamphlet  in'  the 
Christian  Guardian,  Mr.  Hall  observes  as 
follows : — 

**  To  plead  for  the  liberty  of  diTulgiiifr  specniatire 
opinions,  is  one  thing ;  and  to  assert  the  tight  of 
nttering  blasphemy,  is  another.  For,  blasp^my, 
which  is  the  speaking  eontomelloosly  of  God,  Is  not 
a  specniatire  error ;  It  Is  an  overt  act ;  a  erime 
which  no  state  shonM  tolerate^^-^p.  191. 

**  It  nay  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  notice 
a  carioDs  argument  which  tbe  Rerfewer  adduces. 
In  support  of  bis  darling  tenet  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance,  from  the  prevailing  and^nhe- 
rent  depravity  of  human  nature.  He  reminds  ns 
that  mankind  are  represented  In  the  scriptures  as 
'alike  depraved  nnd  nnrvly,'  sad  from  tbes^prew 
mises  attempts  to  enforce  that  Interpretation  of 
scripture  which  would  annihilate  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  and  reduce  them,  without  restriction  or 
reservation,  to  a  passive  submission  to  their  potitieal 
superiors.  On  another  occasion,  I  have  sulBcfently 
rescued  tlie  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers  from 
such  a  detestable  Imputation,  by  sliewingthaC  tbetar 
design  is  merely  to  inculcate  the  general  duty  of 
obedience  to  government,  as  the  ordinance  of  God, 
while  they  leave  the  just  bounds  of  authority,  and 
the  limits  of  obedienee,  to  tbe  regulation  and  ad- 
justment of  reason  and  experience ;  a  task  to  which 
they  are  perfectly  adequate. 

'*But  bow  does  the  depravity  of  human  nature 
evince  tbe  necessity  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  unless  it  Is  contended  that  the  mlinc 
part  of  mankind  are  mtt  depraved  ?  That  mankind 
are  naturally  depraved  and  nnnily,  affords  a  good 
argument  for  the  existence  of  government  ittti^- 
bnt  since  they  are  aUke  depraved  and  nnraly<I^ 
since  governors  partake  of  the  same  corruption  aa 
tbe  people,  aggravated  too  often  by  the  possesskm 
of  power,  which  inflames  the  passions  and  corrupts 
the  heart ;  to  allege  tbe  depravity  of  human  nature 
as  a  reason  for  submission  to  arbitrary  powei; 
involves  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that' tbe  cure 
of  one  degree  of  wicxedness  is  to  be  obtained  by 
affording  unlimited  license  to  a  greater.  Retrace 
the  annals  of  all  times  and  nations,  and  you  will 
find  in  the  triumph  of  despotism,  tbe  triumph  #f 
wickedness  ;  yoo  will  also  find  that  men  have  been 
virtuous, noble, and  disinterested,  Justin  proportion 
as  they  have  been  free,"  &c.— p.  IDS. 

"  There  is  a  description  of  men  who  are  arcot- 
tomed,  systematically,  to  yield  up  their  uodei;- 
standing  to  others,  who,  in  their  view,  *  ought  to  t^ 
judges:*  It  is  needless  to  add.  that  tbe  preseift 
writer  (a  writer  in  the  Christian  Guardian)  Is 
evidentiv  of  this  eermms  pdcue,  this  tame  and  pas- 
sive herd  :  and  that  bia  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
Just  what  might  be  expected  from  one  who  thinks 
by  proxy.  These  men,  forgetting,  or  affecting  to 
forgPt,  that  the  exercise  of  power,  in  whiftever 
hands  it  is  placed,  will  infallibly  degenerlite  into 
tyranny,  anless  It  is  carefully  watched,  miike  it 
their  whole  business  to  screen  its  abases,  to  sup- 
press inquiry,  to  stifle  complaint,  and  inculcate  on 
the  people,  as  their  duty,  a  quiet  and  implicit  aab- 
misslon  to  the  direction  of  tiipse  who.  t' 
the  vocabulary  of  slaves,  '  ought  to 
These  are  the  men  by  whom  the  c 
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•04aii|M«d  ;— tkCM  Wf  tbe  awvioM  Vf  whidb  fret 
■Ute«  ftre  anvUtTed.  If  thftt  frr«4oai  which  is  tbe 
biithrlrbt  of  Biitont  It  destined  to  go  down  to 
Meoeodlnf  g«iierfttio»«,  It  most  resait  ftron  tlM 
froTftlMice  of  an  opposite  spirit-^-*  lofty  entbasi- 
%sin,  mo  ardent  attaehment  to  liberty,  and  an  In- 
oessant  jealousy  of  tbe  tendency  of  power  t» 
ckilarfe  lis  pretensions  and  extend  its  eneroaeh- 
QMnts,"  &e.~p.  196. 

It  was  not  the  lot  of  Mr.  HaU  to  witoess 
tfie  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  sen- 
timents which  be  has  here  expressed.  In 
bis  time  they  were  advanced  at  the  hazard 
of  his  reputation.  The  day-star  had,  bow^ 
«V€r,  risen  on  his  mind,  and  he  followed 
its  Ughty  without  any  regard  to  personal 
consequences.  Since  death  has  closed  his 
eyes,  the  sim  of  political  freedom  has 
mounted  above  the  horizon,  and  we  have 
lived  to  enjoy  the  beamings  of  its  meridian 
splendour. 

From  the  other  miscellaneous  articles, 
amounting  to  nearly  forty,  which  compose 
this  volume,  our  limits  wUl  not  allow  us  to 
take  any  extracts.  Throughout  ttie  wholes 
tbe  same  elegance  of  expression,  the  same 
keenness  of  investigation,  and  the  same 
masculine  power  of  reasoning,  is  every  where 
apparent.  Taken  in  the  aggregate,  each 
witt  appear  a  master-piece  of  its  kmd,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  gratify  the  reader,  and 
quicken  his  appetite  for  the  volumes  which 
are  yet  to  appear. 

Review.— TAe  Life  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley^  A.M.,  Founder  of  the  Metho^ 
dut  Societies,  By  Richard  Waiion. 
13010.  pp,  387.     MasoHy  LondoUy  1831. 

Tax  memoirs  of  this  very  extraordinaiy 
man  have  been  so  long  before  the  world, 
and  in  such  a  variety  of  forms,  that  every 
important  source  of  information  respecting 
him,  has  long  since  been  exhausted.  Nu- 
merous topics,  indeed,  on  which  other  bio- 
graphers have  touched,  are  here  placed  in 
new  combinations,  and  associated  with 
motives  which  some  preceding  writers 
have  not  had  either  the  ability  to  discover, 
or  the  integrity  to  avow ;  and  hence,  many 
features  in  his  character  and  movements 
assume  an  attitude  of  originality;  but  in 
trerj  sketch  the  leading  facts  are  nearly  the 
same ;  and  that  reader  who  now  expects  a 
Rfe  of  Mr.  Wesley  composed  of  new  mate- 
riab  will  be  rewarded  with  disappointment. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  indirectly 
avowed  by  Mr.  Watson,  in  a  short  preface 
ta  the  present  volume.  He  tells  us,  that 
"^  most  approved  accounts  of  Mr.  Wesley 
have  been  carried  out  to  a  length  which 
etostrocts  their  circulation,  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  details  comparatively  uninterest- 
ing beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  Metho- 


dism. The  present  life,  Ifaerefovs,  con- 
tracted within  moderate  limits,  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  extraneous  matter,  has  beeo  pre- 
pared with  more  special  reference  ta  general 
readers." 

Keeping  this  modest  professioa  oonii- 
Doally  in  view,  the  author  has  been  emi- 
nently successful.    He  has  imbodied  witbb 
a  narrow  compass  all  that  is  essential  to  the 
life  which  he  delineates,  without  digresnng 
into  the  regions  of  polemical  specnlatioos, 
and  has  omitted  nothing  that  can  be  deemsA 
necessary  to  tbe  development  of  the  great 
principles  by  which  Mr.  Wesley  was  gukted, 
and  the  unwearied  perseverance  which  dis- 
tingui^ed  his  probationary  career. 

IJnlike  Dr.  Southey,  who  rescued  all 
Mr.  Wesley's  actions  into  enthusiasm  and 
ambition,  Mr.  Watson  has  traoed  them  to 
a  bigfaer  source,  and  found  this  enrinent 
servant  of  the  Most  High  maiforraly  ac- 
tuated by  love  to  God  and  k>ve  to  man. 
His  first  impulses  and  movements  are  nar- 
rated with  much  plainness  and  simplicity. 
His  tmvels,  perils,  persecutions,  and  success 
in  preaching,  are  recorded  without  exag- 
geration. The  doctrines  which  he  taught 
are  stated  without  any  latent  concealment; 
and  in  the  formation  of  Ins  societies,  we 
behold  the  leadings  of  Providence  super- 
intending the  measures  which  he  adopted. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  celebrated  Richard 
Baxter,  that  ^  such  men  are  not  to  be  drawn 
in  miniature."  A  similar  remark  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  applied  to  Mr.  Wesley ; 
and  in  this  light  he  was  surveyed  by  Dr. 
Whitehead,  who  thought  two  well-crowded 
octavos  not  too  voluminous  to  communi* 
cate  his  history  to  the  world.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  of  its  readers,  or  any  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  admirers,  bave  thought  such 
a  vehicle  too  splendid,  or  in  any  vnj  dis- 
playing ostentation.  To  many  insects  of 
yxe  day,  over  whose  names  the  billows 
of  time  are  destined  to  close  for  evei^  a 
magnificent  vehicle  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance ;  but  tbe  character  of  John  Wesley, 
'*  embalmed  in  its  own  perfume,"  will  yield 
a  fragrance  in  every  form  which  his  bio- 
grapher may  adopt.  Its  buoyant  proper- 
ties will  secure  its  immortality,  and  place  it 
beyond  the  influence  of  folio,  quarto,  octa^ 
vo,  or  duodecimo  delineation. 

The  more  voluminous  biographies  of  Mr. 
Wesley  were  never  intended  to  be  super- 
seded by  this  volume.  To  those  who  have 
the  former,  the  present  will  commimraftle 
little  that  is  new ;  but  it  will  dimw  into  the 
hands  of  thousands,  a  condensed  account 
of  one  of  the  most  rema»ka%le  minfstei^of 
the  gospel  ^lat  has  evor  lived  since  (lie 
days  of  the  apostles;  and  suppfy  Aem 
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with  the  eawnce  of  the  larger  volamcs, 
which  the  expense  of  parchasiog  had  placed 
beyond  their  reach. 

We  apprehend  that  this  woik  was  un» 
dertaken  at  the  particular  request  of  the 
Methodist  Conference ;  from  which  circum- 
stance it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred,  that  it  has 
ahlsined  the  sanctiou  of  this  great  organ  of 
the  sect — to  whom  it  will  be  a  text*booky 
from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  this  work  has  been 
confided  to  very  able  hands.  Mr.  Watson 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  task  he  en- 
gaged to  undertake,  and  had  constant  access 
to  every  species  of  information  that  the 
subject  would  allow.  Of  these  favourable 
circumstances  he  has  availed  himself,  and 
produced  a  book,  moderate  both  in  size 
and  price,  that  is  creditable  to  his  talents, 
feithftil  to  the  diaracter  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
honourable  to  the  conneidon  of  which  he 
was  the  founder. 

Rbvicw. — Folyneaan  Resear^eSy  by  WU* 
liam  Ellis,  Vol  III.  pp.  407.  Fisker 
and  Co.^  London^  1831. 

The  exalted  character  which  we  gave,  in 
our  former  numbers,  of  the  two  preceding 
volumes,  is  amply  supported  by  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  tnis  whicn  is  now  before  us. 
The  extensive  circulation  with  which  the 
**  Polynesian  Researches"  have  been  hon- 
oured, furnishes  a  convincing  evidence, 
that  a  numerous  class  of  readers  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  narrations,  events,  and 
incidents  which  the  author  details. 

From  his  long  residence  in  these  distant 
islands,  Mr.  £U^  was  favoured  with  oppor- 
tunities of  prosecuting  his  researches,  which 
rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  individual. 
These  he  seized,  and  improved  with  the 
most  unremitting  industry  and  perseverance ; 
and,  with  talents  every  way  adequate  to  the 
task,  he  has  produced  a  work  which  gives 
more  solid  and  genuine  information  re- 
specting  the  inhabitants  and  productions  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  than  can  be  found 
in  the  accumulated  volumes  of  all  the 
writers  who  have  preceded  him. 


Review. — Tolynesian  Researches,  {Sand' 
vjich Islands,)  Vol. IV. pp.471.  Fisher, 
4*  Co.  London.  1831. 

Ta£  island  of  Hawaii  Tthe  Owhyfaee  of 
Captain  Cook)  will  ever  be  memoraUe  in 
the  annals  of  our  country,  as  the  place  in 
which  that  celebratejl  circumnavigator  was 
VMudered  by  savages ;  and  in  many  other 
'OH^^te  we  discover  phenomena  which 
>«Qdcr  it  truly  Mmaikable. 


On  traversing  the  interior^  one  of  it» 

mountains  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  aston- 
ished visitant,  the  most  terrible  volcano* 
that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  on  any 
portion  of  the  globe.  Of  this  appalling 
spectacle,  an  ample  description,  extracted 
from  a  former  edition  of  this  work,  may  be 
found  in  column  376,  of  the  eighth  ik>1. 
of  the  Imperial  Magazine  for  1826,  and 
also  an  engraving  in  ckA.  105  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  On  this  account  we  must  at 
present  confine  our  observations  to  a  soli- 
tary paragraph,  which,  though  short,  yn^ 
communicate  some  idea  of  this  awful  bed 
of  liquid  fire. 

**  After  walking  some  distance  over  tbe  sniAen 
plain,  which  in  several  places  sounded  hollow 
under  onr  feet,  we  at  length  came  to  the  edge  or 
the  great  crater,  where  a  spectacle  sublime,  md 
even  appalling,  presented  it&elf  before  us— 

'  We  stopped  and  trembled.' 

Astonishment  and  awe  for  some  moments  ren- 
dered us  route,  and,  liice  statues,  we  stood  fixed  to 
the  spot,  with  our  eyes  riveted  on  the  abyss  bt»' 
low.    Immediately  before  ns  yawned  an  immens* 

eulf,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about  two  miles  in 
'ngth  from  north-east  to  south-west,  nearly  ta 
mile  wide,  and  apparently  eight  hundred  fe^t. 
deep.  The  bottom,  was  covered  with  lava,  and. 
the  south-west  and  northern  parts  of  It  were  onef^ 
vast  flood  of  burning  matter*  in  a  state  af  ttrriflis 
ebullition,  rolling  to  and  fro  its  '  fiery  surge,*, 
and  flaming  billows.  Fifty-one  conical  islands,  of 
varied  form  and  size,  containing  as  many  craters, 
rose  either  round  the  edge,  or  from  the  a^rfapt 
of  the  burning  lake.  Twenty-two  constantly 
emitted  columns  of  gray  smoke,  or  pyramids  of 
brilliant  flame :  and  several  of  these  at  the  same 
time  vomited  forth,  from  their  united  moathe, 
streams  nf  lava,  wkiofa  rolled  in  biasing  tovrentv 
down  their  black  indented  sides,  into  the  boiling 
mass  below."— p.  237. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  these  insulated  re* 
gions  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  in  their 
manners  and  modes  of  acting,  than  tha 
preceding  natural,  or  almost  preternatural, 
singularity  of  the  island  is  astonishing. 
Among  their  varied  amusements,  the  fol- 
lowing custom  cannot  &il  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader. 

**  There  are,  perhaps,  no  people  more  meent- 
tomed  to  the  water  than  the  islanders  of  the  Pa- 
cific; they  seem  almost  a  race  of  amphibious 
beings.  Familiar  with  the  sea  from  their  birth, 
they  lose  all  dread  of  it,  and  aeem  nearly  as  maeh 
at  home  in  the  water  as  on  dry  land.  There  are 
few  children  who  are  not  taken  into  the  sea  by 
their  mothers  tbe  second  or  third  day  after  their 
birth,  and  many  who  ean  swim  as  soon  as  thef 
can  walk.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is,  no  doubt, 
one  source  of  the  gratification  thev  find  in  this 
amusement,  which  is  so  universal,  that  it  ia 
scarcely  possible  (to  pass  along  tbe  shore  where 
there  are  many  habitations  near,  and  not  see  a 
number  of  children  playing  in  the  sea.  Here  they 
remain  for  hours  together,  and  yet  I  never  ktiew 
of  but  one  child  being  drowned  during  the  number 
of  years  I  have  resided  in  the  islands.  They  have 
a  variety  of  games,  and  gambol  as  fearlesslv  ia 
the  water  as  the'ehildren  of  a  school  do  in  tbcdr 
play-ground.  Sometimes  they  erect  a  stage  eight 
or  ten  feet  high  on  the  edge  of  some  deep  plaoew 
aad  lay  a  pole  in  an  abllque  dlmction  over.' 
edge  of  it,  perhaps  twenty  feet  above  the 
along  this  they  pursue  each  other  to  the 
end,  wheB  they  jump  Into  the 


m 
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»  Abtpi  if  iOm  •  /ftvmiritc  •fort,  but  ib«  wove 

.  f rii«r«l  aad  frf qiMot  fMM  to  •wimmi«(  in  KM 
iMirA.  Tli«  Wghtr  Uw  m»  m4  Ch«  Urner  ito 

,  wnTM^in  Uieir  ovinloo  ,tb«  better  tb«  sporL  On 
tbeee  occaaioo*  thty  nw  a  board,  whieb  tbey  call 
MfW  h6  a^rv,  (wave  •Ikllng-board.)  generally 
flvf  or  six  fret  long*  aa4  rather  more  tban  a  foot 

.  wide  {  •onftime*  Aat,  bat  more  freone ntW  tlf ghlly 
eoBvcz  on  both  sMet.  It  U  utuaUy  made  of  tbe 
wood  of  the  erythrimm,  stained  qolte  blaek,  a«d 
•reaerTcd  with  great  care.  After  uelng,  |t  it 
placed  In  tiie  too  till  perfectly  dry,  when  It  !• 
rubbed  over  with  eoco»-nnt  oil,  freqnently 
wrapped  in  eVoth,  and  eotpended  in  aonie  part  of 
their  dwelling^boase.  Sometimes  they  cbooie  a 
place  where  the  deep  water  reaches  to  tbe  beach, 
but  geoeraUy  prefer  a  part  where  the  roekt  are 
ten  or  twenty  feet  under  water,  and  extend  to  a 
distance  from  the  shore,  as  the  surf  breaks  more 

'violently  over  them.  When  playing  in  these 
places,  each  individual  takes  his  board,  and, 
pushing  it  before  him.  iwimt  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  or  more,  oat  to  sea.  They  do  not  attempt 
\p  go  over  the  billows  which  roll  towards  tbe 
shore,  but  watch  their  approach,  and  dive  under 
water,  allowiug  the  billow  to  pass  over  their 
heads.  When  they  reach  the  outside  of  the 
rocks,  where  tbe  waves  first  break,  tbey  adjust 

.  themselves  on  one  side  of  the  board,  lying  flat  on 
their  faces,  and  watch  the  approach  of  the  largest 
billow :  they  then  poise  themselves  on  its  highest 
edge,  and*  paddling  as  it  were  with  their  hands 
and  feet,  ride  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  in  the 
midst  of  the  spray  and  foam,  till  within  a  yard  or 
two  of  the  rocks  or  the  shore  ;  and  wlicn  the  ob- 

^  servers  would  expect  to  see  them  dashed  to  pieces, 
tbey  tteer  with  great  address  between  the  rocks, 
or  slide  off  their  board  in  a  moment,  grasp  it  by 
the  middle,  and  dive  under  water,  while  the  wave 

*  tolls  on,  and  breaks  among  the  rocks  with  a  roaring 
Jl^se»  the  effects  of  which  is  greatly  heightened  by 
^be  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  natives  in  the 
water.  Those  who  are  expert  frequently  change 
their  position  on  the  board,  sometimes  sitting  and 
•ometimes  standing  erect  in  tbe  midst  of  the  roam. 
The  greatest  address  is  neoessai7  in  order  to  keep 
on  th/S  edge  of  the  wave :  for  if*^  they  get  too  for- 
ward, they  are  sore  to  be  overturned  ;  and  if  tbey 
'  fall  back,  they  are  buried  beneath  the  succeeding 

■  Wttow.*»-p.  389. 

The  preceding  extracts  will  render  all 
fiuther  observations  on  this  volume  anne- 
r«M8aiy.  The  description  given  of  the  vol- 
/oano,  and  the  plate  which  represents  it, 
.together  with  a  vignette  in  which  the  na- 
tives are  seen  sporting  on  the  waves,  are 
worth  more  than  six  shillings,  the  price  of 
tbe  whole  volume. 


RBVirw.—TAc  Hunter**  Wreath  /br  1832. 
t^jno.  pp.  385.   W/uttaker.  London, 

'  Jr  is  carious  to  see  a  winter's  wreath  com- 

.v|i0Bcd  of  autumnal  flowers,  and  to  have  a 

'  ftosegay  gathered  in  October,  which  b  in- 

■  tencied  to  regale  the  senses  at  Christmas. 

•  One  great  danger  attendant  upon  this  pre- 

/lAaturity  qf  appearance  is,  that  the  exquisite 

aroma  of  its  fragrance  will  be  expended  too 

ioon,  and  that  the  period  of  expectation  will 

ikid  **  its  roses  fiided  and  its  lilies  soiled." 

lliese  observations  will  apply  to  all  the 

Annuals.    £ach  publisher  wishes  to  be  be- 

foieliwid-with  bis  neigfaboar;  but  in  the 

n()<;rqip(ile  j^ce.  whi/di  they  im  wUh  one 


'bartest,  as  to  desfccor  the-fiefd. 

Of  tbe  Winter's  Wieath  Sot. 192^  k^wiU 
be  DO  conteinptiUc  cnconMift  to '  obaefv^, 
that  it  is  in  every  respect  worthy,  of  ila  pit- 
dcoesiOfs*  Tbe  pictocial  nnwmf lift  mtr^ 
tbe  usual  number,  llie  subjects  are  bolb 
diversified  and  appiopriate^  aod  tlwcih 
gravings  are  exquisitely  finished. 

The. literary  articles  exhibit »  doe  pufm- 
tion  of  prose  and  vene.  AH  th^mbjleflsitfe 
strictly  moral,  and  many  of  the  eomposStioos 
display  talents  of  a  superior  ovdct;  •  To 
every  one,  tbe  name  or  designation  of  lis 
author  is  attached,  and  in  the  catalogue, 
consisting  of  seventy,  many  will  be  feritti^, 
whom  both  fame  and  public  opinioabaiBe, 
long  since,  crowned  .wkh  the  wivifth  of  po- 
pularity. 

Without  attempting  tainstitnte  an  inqoky 
into  the  compamtive  merits  of  these  pk- 
formances,  we  b^  to  introduce,  from  ^the 
pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Boeoee,  as  a  fur  speei- 
men  of  tbe  whole,  and  a  masterly  delineatjtfvi 
of  character, 

**  The  Young  Minister  an4  the  BriOs,  hp  a  J^m- 

genarian.  ,. 

*'  Near  this  little  faanaet,  at  tbe  foot  of  f1»bffis 
ttretehing  westward,  lay  the- ample  ^SMiitie  of  tie 
wealthy  Lord  I«— —  ;  forming  p«rt  of  thoee  ferfHe 
and  cultivated  district!,  which  betoken  fh^  n«%r 
abundance  of  the  rich  loamy  aoil  of  the  ooftbem 
graziers.  Its  present  peeeeteor  had  wthmed 
within  the  last  year,  from  the  GofMfieilt,  to  rceMe 
at  the  seat  of  his  forefiubers,  and  ftn4  «mpIoyneBt 
for  the  well-lined  ooflera  of  hie  inmeMate  prMe- 
eessor.  The  new  Lord,  we  wene  f Dferflicd,  was 
now  on  the  eve  of  forming  an  union  with  one  ef  f  he 
Mrett  girls  in  the  county,  tbe  danglitei'  of  Ms 
father's  old  friend,  tbe  late  member  for  S«<~<>'^.'a 
gentleman  who*  by  his  impmdenee*  had  left^  at  his 
death,  a  large  family  involved  in  conrtderafatedM- 
culties  and  embamaement.  Tbe  late  lionM;*— ^, 
however,  had  not  only  materially  sioeMed  (hedi. 
but  had  even  consented  that  the  family  nHleH,  lolig 
before  projected  between  his  friend^  dai^hterand 
his  own  son,  should  still  take  place.  Tbfa,tDfr,  was 
an  object  in  which  the  mother  of  Mmrg^reC  billon 
(already  betrothed  to  tbe  scion  of  L  ■■  '  Hoose, 
before  his  departure  for  foreign  landa)  wna  nbre 
parcicularlv  interested,  having  aever%I  vMrflftr 
children  almost  wholly  unprovided  for.  ^treniti- 
atancee,  therefore,  seemed  to  render  UleiperatHe 
on  the  eldeet  to  fulfil  her  motfaer'e  itlebea  \  and 
only  by  some  strange  perversity  of  ftil»»  wis  tneh 
an  alliance  likely  to  prove  an  unhappy  one. 

"The  lovelyMargaret  was  then  in  her  eevMteeoth 
year,  while  her  intended  lord  was  wearly  ae  many 
summers  older,  and  by  no  meaus  of  that  pre*^- 
sessing  character  and  exterior,  nor  of  that  tdfly 
reputation  and  rare  report,  calculated  to  win 
*'  golden  opinions*'  from  all  manner  of  wemeA  Tke 
marriage,  however,  wae  to  have  taken  nlhee  Mrlrts 
return,  witliout  naeh  coneideratlon  or  i«elV»vocal 
feeling,  and  had  been  delayed  only  in  coneetflieiiee 
of  the  sudden  demise  of  bis  UyrdsbifT^  fritber. 'fils 
-return, -we  were  told,  bad  been  marked  hffittn* 
pression  of  Joy  on  the  pflR  of  taft^tdShtrWr^r 
retainers  ;  nor,  wkat  was  more  tot>»i*^{»msdyee 
the  fwrt  of  tbe  i«unded  bride  h«rielf,  wbd  w4^  on 
tbe  other  band,  said  to  be  a  fhvedirtl^  #tar«l 
elasses  of  her  acmalntatvee.  >  -    "  <*^^* 

*Mr  the  new  Lord,  however,  ksd  ftifled  CSISais 
himself  liked,  this  did  not  teem  to  bt  ^ti¥^§^  Win 
a  young  olergynaa  Ifr  the  Tltiiili«|'ef  the^iAM^'^f 
Mftucieft  .IkHin^  wlMiae9iie%Wvlo4*^<MlPfi^'Y«t 


ikWitsmj^3^r»tf^mtmwtt%'yiMLwATn-'9mi  'MOe. 
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•nd  whom  we  dia  tioi 


fail  to  *recogn!xe  bT^M 
tfiriint  of  Ike  ftnof^nt  1i«rds- 
_  Jie  wm  IbA  eMMlfWa  lenrnedyof  *  laige 
family ;  and  beinff  a  youth  of  talents,  was.  afltr 
yeeehrkif  an  exeelTent  Education,  at  no  small  sacH- 
.  Aef»-<»«Albf  VM«  0f  hi*  fatbtr«  anpointed  to  a  eairaey 

?iear  faia  native  aUce.  He  waa  looked  op  to  as  the 
otore  9ta#  of  dIs  family  ;  for  old  Maurice  Dunn 
ttas  ittly  on*  of  ttose  amalt  land^wnors  beloni^ltif 
to  the  better  «las»>  of  yooa»aoi|v-'-«  daao^  Hufortu- 
nately,^  now  nearly  extinct  in  Enjeland.  In  addition 
lir%lv««n-llttfe  property,  be  beld  the  ehfef  part  of 
^  1mm  fwidtr  I#ord  !«■■  i>%  by  oMrarn  of  wtatoh, 
with  landabje  ipdiiatry»  he  was  enabled  to  support 
b  nuiierbaB  family,  and  brtns'  up  one  of  bis  sons  to 
n  profiMtea.  tfc«,  alwayt  the  worthy  ambitioii  of 
,^9«»  of  ^  cW^i  t^  s«f  nojlbins  oi  makinf  bintolf 
eomrortable  doring  his  latter  days, 
'  **  Amobg  Ufa  oiott  «o«istant  hearerf  were  Mrs. 
IPiHflPI  apl  dtftilafcblf rvMid  in  th«  character  bath 
of  a  pastor  and  tator,  Maurice  Dunn  was  adjnitted 
Kite  a  nVebd,  more  than  a  visitor,  at  the  lady's 
b«m«ft  I'Umn  hie  ftn«4«flle  Mid  natoral  skill  in 
mosir,  drawing,  and  almost  every  accomplisbmeiife, 
recommended  him  to  bis  pupils  far  more  than  his 
^UimMigB  oP  tfae  aeverer  branebes  of  learning. 
^«U  lOcMie,  in  the  eirele  be  knevi  boasted  of  the 
same  iiifesistible  interest  and  attractions  in  bis 
^es,'as  the  beantifttl,  the  graceful,  and  the  gentle- 
•onled,  krtetltf ent  Margaret. 

"  Wafi  it  possible,  tlien,  that,  by  fny  dark  conspi- 
racy oftne  fetes,  ft  bad  become  the  bounden  duty 
of  Manrice  Dnnn  to  unite  the  fair  hand  of  the  being 
be  most  adored  apon  eai*th  to  another ;  to  -pro- 
boonee  the  naptfal  benediction  on  her  as  a  bride, 
and  to  consign  all  Ms  cherished  love  to  unavailing 
ibilte«|HSa  and' tearal  From  the  rade,  anvamisbed 
acsouui  of  our  ancient  ebroaicler,  so  dreadful  a 
sacrifioe  appeared  about  to  be  made  ;  and  in  that 
node,  und  under  those  evil  anspioes,  wbieb  leave 
«ot  1^  mora)  po^siMlitr  of  escape. 

"  Fiodinc  this  uielancholy  wedding  was  to  take 
place  nest  day,  and  that  the  charch  lay  In  our 
.foutOj  we  ugreed,  befeve  retiring  to  rert,  to  aceom- 
PUM  our.wortby  host  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

"The  next  morning  saw  us  on  our  way  to  the 
•baroh  of  h"  '■<"  ■>  Upon  our  arrival,  we  found 
UtAt^tli#>  brMal  peocession  wae  already  there,  and 
had  passed  Into  the  interior  of  the  holy  edifice. 

**  w«  took  our  station  as  near  as  the  throng  per- 
mitted usf  to  tfoe  altar.  'Fbe  minister  already  stood 
before  it ;  ttbe  brid«  and  bridegroom  at  a  little  dis- 
tance ;  and  we  oould  easily  distinguish  their  coun- 
teoafloes.  and  observe  all  that  passed.  The  rest  of 
the.  pai;ty  eotapnised  Lord  -  ]>— *a  friends,  the 
.  bride's,  and  those  of  tbe  young  minister  ;  among 
the  iart .  of  whom  was  seen  his  venerable  father, 
vhope  eye  fteqoently  turned^  with  an  expression  of 
pride  and  pleasure*  on  his  son.    That  son,  indeed, 

Seemed  one  to  deserve  the  admiration  with  which 
e  was  so  •  ireneraHy  regarded  s  bis  noble  figure, 
handsome  fcAtiires,  and  digmfied  air  and  deport- 
ment, eootras^ed  strongly  with  tbe  mean  and  insig. 
niiicant  appearance,  spite  of  his  gilded  trappings, 
that  mmrked  the  bridegraom. 
.  "  But  what  most  riveted  my  attention,  was  the 
singularly  resolute  and  concentrated  expression  in 
the  jeatupss  of  tbe  minister,  as  if  tbey  had  been 
well  schooled,  to  seme  desperate  task.  ^Firm  in 
•pirit,  and  calm  in  mood,  he  looked  like  one  whose 
tneoghts  wens  above,  or  absent  from,  all  consldera- 
tioas  eC  tlie  scene  by  which  be  was  snrroanded  ;  as 
if  the  world,  it*  weal  or  woe,  with  all  its  vicisni- 
tttdes,  marriages,  or  deaths,  were  alike  indifferent 
avenu  to  him.  Yet  a  close  observer  aright  detect 
traces  of  sofpftbing  forced  and  strange,tbat  ezcfted 
a  painful  sensation  in  the  beliolder,  and  seemed  to 
beVkken  little  of  a  peaceful  mhid. 

*^ni  piowmy  fapcp  began  b»  AU  upthe  ruia  Mid 
pimple-  sketch  ^f  bins,  drawn  by  our  aged  guide : 
after  what  I  had  heard,  tliere  was  a  raeoniag  in  all 
VaafPk  9uddfti  .fieasBC  oi  tkow9bt -^eeuMil  to 
comi%  au4  ffo  like  siiadbsvs"  fliltinf^  Across  Ms 
hraip,aHd  darkening  on  hls^featurea*  evea  against 
bis raseloiswiM.    ik»junearlWy patoMfcs'sat ttpAii 
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that  tusbed  bis  oMet.  Tbere  waa  a  slight  cmiv  A- 
-sive  motion  of  the  eye-brow*  and  the  edge  of  tie 
lipsvwMfcb  neither  tbe  bent  brbw,  nor  tb^  fixed  <Mr. 
pressioR  of  tbe  mouth,  eouM  ^uite  repreea.  Tbe 
aame  nervous  affection,  I  was  near  enough  to' ob- 
serve, was  In  bhi  bands— >tbey  trembled,  though  bis 
general  demeanonr  was  firm  and  rolledeil. '  What 
most  struck  me,  were  a  restlessness  and  eagern(%s 
of  purpose,  mixed  with  a  fMing  of  intense  pain, 
wbieb  were  plainly  reflected  in  the  face  of  our 
honest  guide,  presenting  a  perfect  pldture  of  rusHe 
perturbation,  curiosity,  and  awe. 

**  I  now  also  observed  bis  fatherVi  eye  directed 
towards  Maurice  Dunn,  with  an  uneasy  look,  as  tf, 
for  the  first  time,  be  bad  detected  something  that 
f  ave  him  pain.  He  then  looked  towanls  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  with  tbe  same  uneasy  glance,  as  if 
to  inquire  the  meaning  of  what  he  saw.  Other 
eyes,  too,  were  directed  towards  the  Minister;  but 
be  seemed  too  deeply  absorbed  In  his  own  thoughts 
to  heed  what  was  passing  around  him.  If  his  eye 
met  another's,  it  whs  with  fixed  coldness  and  almost 
bangbtiness  of  air.  Yet  that  pride  appeared  forced, 
as  if  there  were  something  he  wished  to  conc^l 
from  the  scorn  or  pity  of  the  world.  To  me,  the 
expression  of  his  face,  thongh  composed,  was  oQe 
of  suffering,  deep-seated  and  intense— so  well  sub- 
dued, as  scarcely  to  be  detected  without  previous 
knowledge  of  tbe  cause.  It  might  be  the  efl^et  of 
mere  physical  pain  or  sickness,  not  of  the  hear^ ; 
and  there  seemed  too  mneh  pride  in  his  stem  eye 
to  betray  Its  existence,  were  it  there.  Altogef  bi?r, 
bis  bearing  was  decidedly  not  that  of  a  holy  minfs- 
(er,  prepared  to  pronounce  a  nuptial  blessing  up^n 
tbe  happy,  the  beautiful,  and  young;  for.  what  b|d 
that  expression  of  pride  and' reckless  indlffer^upe 
to  do  with  an  occasion  like  this  ?  On  the  contrat^, 
be  seemed  to  glory  in  despising  all  'those  hunVbn 
sympathies  and  attachments,  which  he  was  ihkf% 
called  upon  to  hallow  and  unite. 

"As  thus  stern  be  stood  and  looked,  bbW 
fared  it  with  that  lovely  and  gentle  bride,  wbo  Hid 
come  to  claim  his  nuptial  benediction  upon  herself 
and  her  ill-assorted  lord?  Had  she,  Indeed,  selectfd 
such  a  lover  in  some  hour  of  wounded  prtde',4r 
Bcorn,  wben  her  heart  had  been  crashed  or  wrbUg 
with  anguish  ;  or  was  the  marriage,  yet  mqre 
fearrully.  her  evil  let  ?  Was  it  with  such  a  befug 
she  had  wandered  during  the  summer  season  of 
her  love,  amidst  the  forest  bowers,  and  heaths,  and 
hills,  of  her  native  spot ;  was  it  with  him  sbf  had 
visited  the  sorrowing  and  the  sick,  and  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  and  mate 
tbe  homes  'and  hearts  of  the  poor  and  comfovlitfaa 
sing  for  joy  ?  Ah  no !  He  was  not  her  compa- 
nion ;— it  was  with  Maurice  Dunn,  that  midist^t-  of 
wretchedness  who  was  about  to  wed  her-  -to  Ml- 
other,  that  she  had  talked  In  sweet  communion  of 
spirit,  during  these  sacred  and  too  well -remembered 
walks.  But  they  were  driven  to  fulfil  their  evil 
destiny :  there  was  no  retreat,  no  escape,  for  Mau- 
rice Dnnn.  He  had  vowed  it,  and  to  redeem  his 
pledge,  he  now  stood  a  sacrifice  at  tbe  altar  of  bis 
God.  He  knew  his  love  was  hopeless,  and  she,  too. 
knew  it;  yet,  had  he  spoken  the  word,  shne  would 
have  fiown  with  him,  even  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth.  Alas  1  this  one  hope  she  bad  garnered 
up  in  her  heart,  as  a  last  resource  ;  but  he  hud 
urged  it  not ;  and  she  there  stood  before  bim->bll 
ber  woman's  pride  and  desperation,  added  t»  «be 
tortures  of  her  love,  summoned  to  bear  ber  through 
the  dreaded  task.  A  strange  nnnatural  lustre  shone 
in  her  eye ;  it  could  be  seen  through  the  folds  of  ber 
veil  ;  and  one  Instinctirely  turned  away  fromi  It, 
witb  something  of  tbe  same  wild  or  perturbed  feel- 
ing—a feeling  that  seemed  to  spread  Its  contagious 
sympathy  to  all  around.    Her  face  was  esj^olsitaly 

beautiful,  but  almost  as  white  as  the  dress  .sbo 
wore;  ami  she  looked  most  lovely,  in  spite  of'ue 
deep  seated  sadness  it  betrayed.  Her  ligurip^s 
strikingly^aceful ;  her  head  was  slightly  diNNftn- 
ing  ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  dignitv  in  her  wbele 
department,  as  If  emulating  that  of  liim'Wbtf  wjj^ 
befftre  bee  in  the  fixed  and  concentrated  pr^' 

his  doom.  , 

•  *  It  fcppear«d  to  ih*,  as  If  there  prevair 
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cril.'co  ht  encoanUr*^  :  h^  tbU  I  mttribot^  t0 
mer*  faner,  «ntil,  •ab««^««^lr,  H  wm  rfmmgkM 
to  kaiv  teeM  frit  br  other*  u  veil  as  aiyvelf. 

"  Wfailr  en^frd  in  rradi'if  tbr  aarriag*  serrice. 
vbicii  hr  prnn*nn<^  In  m  bold  and  rlrar  fene.  tbe 
yMOf  ainlcter  baH  bit  ere  •ncnrwbat  ■Urnlr  feed 
•■  tW  two  belnr*  li«  ad'!re««ed :  his  cmlm  brow, 
bit  lofXr  fiirnre.and  derHonrd  roice  giring  douMe 
•olfHnnItT  to  bit  waH*.  At  length  be  took  lb« 
ftcWr'a  haad*  •«  H  t»  ^ace  it  is  that  of  brr  in. 
tended  lord  ;  and  it  vm  then,  for  tbe  first  time, 
tbat  one  thrill  of  feelinir  aeeaed  to  ahake  liia 
vImI*  frame.  He  aJmntt  started  teck,  aa  if  b« 
hmi  tradAea  en  »  serpent:  for  be  had  felt  tbat 
kand  m-ire  deathW  cold  and  tremblinc  than  bis 
own.  BaHi  seeiaed  to  recofnlie  the  dealh-damp 
fpfk  and.  sboddertaf .  to  ahrink  from  it.  To  wc 
it  waa  evident  tbat  she  sooftit  to  release  ber  hand 
ai  the  moment  trhea  It  was  placed  fa  that  of  tbe 
hri4effroom :  bat  the  minister,  recoreriof  himMlf 
•imoat  hi»taotane«iai>T,  harried  over  tbe  remain- 
ing serrire.  and  still  more  rafiidly  alUrcd  the  nap- 
dai  ble*»iM«. 

"The  fai»l  words  were  pronooneed ;  aad  aa  be 
doyed  ih^  h«ok.  he  raised  bis  eyes  to  tbe  bride's 
<hce.  as  if  to  take  one  farewell  look.  Their  eyes 
aec !  she  lelt  aad  irterMd  that  look  ;— bnt  with 
•  wild  expression  of  woman's  ajtony  and  reproach, 
which  tears  hsTC  not  since  obliterated  from  my 
«ke«on'.  nor  from  that,  f  think,  of  any  oae  whe 
'witmrssod  iu  It  woald  appear  as  if  till  then  she 
bad  belirred  ft  impo«»ible,  that  he  whom  she 
Wed  woofd  meet  her  there  to  exrcate  so  fearfal 
«id  seaU««ndlo<  a  seoience  oa  all  her  love.  It 
epneared  to  bare  chilled  the  rery  Itfe-blond  in  ber 
yrins,  for,  repfardless  «f  alt  else  aroond  her,  she 
tfiood  sbotrd  to  the  spot,  as  If  eaftranced  in  woe. 
4be  Ptili  fcert  ber  eje  fixed  on  the  minister,  who 
bad  sbrank  in  apparent  terror  from  that  one 
'bvart-rendinir  look  ;  bnt.  as  If  In  answer  to  it,  bis 
«K«  wss  mv  directed  towards  his  father,  sor. 
4|oanded  by  his  namerogs  (ainily.  She  under, 
stood  him  :— it  was  the  sole  reply  he  coold  fire  ; 
^Mid  stretcbiait  oot  her  band  to  him.  as  if  to  beg 
j^w  fwrcireoess  for  apbntidinir  him,  she  let  ber 
bead  fall  upon  his  breast,  and  wept 

"  Tfaos  was  divolitrd  the  prevfoos  secret  of  their 

lore :  all  that  had  before  passed.— thas  were  rc» 

-vveajed  'theie  croel  safferings.  their  Tain  prayers 

and  tears,  sternly  enforced  dnty.  and  sad  submis- 

•dtoa  to  their  fete.    This  painfol  scene  was  acoom- 

Tanied  hy  minf  led  mnnaurs  and  imprecations,  or 
V  sobs  and  tears  from  erery  spectator ;— hot  a 
Wore  trrinr  crisis  was  at  band.    With  that  one 
diltracled  look,  and  the  Uara  of  her  lie  had  just 
.wedded  to   another  wet    upon  his  bosom,  were 
crowned  the  solferinirs  of  the  roanK  martyr  to 
lose  and  doty.      After  fixiaf   his  eye  upon  his 
folber.  and  sepporting  the  sohbinic  bride   for  a 
.mnmeot  in  bis  arms,  be  saw  and  felt  no  more. 
His  heart  was  broken  ;  afoiiy  bad  burst  its  walls. 
JShe  blood  rushed  in  torrents  throach  bis  mouth 
,|Lpd  ears,  and  he  fell  dead  at  tbe  foot  of  the  altar. 
'    *'One  pierclnic  shrike  was  heard  abore  erery 
«ther  rolee.  as  the  younjr  distracted  bride  threw 
beraelf  in  passionate  a^ony  on  ber  lover's  bodv ; 
and  the  house  of  God  resounded  only  with   Ihe 
Wee  ef   irnef.    Long  insensibility  came  merci- 
4nlly  te  ber  relief,  and  in  tiiat  sUte  tbe  unhappy 
lady  wss  borne  from  the  church,— her  u  bite  bridal 
robes  stained  with  the  blood  of  him  to  whom  she 
srould  hare   been  beppy  to  be  united  even  io 
death.    Nor  was  it  very  lonit  before  the  prayer 
wblrh  ever  after  rose  to  her  Hps,  was  granted  to 
ber  Boll^fltiits. 

'« Aeeonp»nied  by  my  friend,  I  instantly  left  the 
place;  and  in  the  deep  sequestered  solitudes  of 
the  woods  and  monnUins.  we  for  a  time  soof  bt 
•o  forxet  the  paisfel  impression  this  event  had 
prod need. 

'•  It  was  sbout  two  years  after  oer  return, 
that  we  requested  one  of  oar  friends,  then  on  a 

^visttne»r  tlie  village  of  L .to  inquire  into  the 

fate  of  the  unhappy  bride.  He  visited  tbe  churcb- 
7ard,«nd  hfar  the  biMBbler  stone  thnt  Marbed  tbe 


•n«e  ef  Maaiciee  M>mm,  rate  tbe  fauBfveirtt  ef 

tbeJofdsef  ii :  the  last  name  that  bad  been 

there  inscribed,  was  that  of  Marf  nret,  Coitntfts  of 
U  ,  whe  died  In  the  twenty-first  year  of  btr 
age,  it  waa  only  tbe  second  ef  ber  ill-starred 
marriage.**— p.  8»— W- 


Review. — Edinburgh  Cabinet  T.ibratj^ 
Vol.  IV.  Palettine.  12oto.  pp.  448. 
Simpkin  and  MarthaU.  London.  1831. 

Ik  the  fint  Tolume  of  this  series,  we  were 
iiiUDdix»d  to  Uie  frozen  regjons  of  the 
north,  and  rendered  fiuniliar  with  darkness^ 
danger,  icebergs,  and  polar  bears.  Tbe 
•eoond  conducted  us  to  the  arid  wastes  of 
Africa,  and  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
intoleiable  fierceness  of  a  perpendicubir 
son,  with  burning  sands^  the  want  of  water, 
and  tbe  ferocious  tribes,  botli  of  men  and 
animals,  that  traverse  these  inhospitable 
abodes.  By  the  third,  we  were  led  into 
Egypt,  tlie  cradle  of  tlie  arts,  to  lai^ 
along  the  banks  of  the  majestic  Nile,  to 
reBect  on  mouldering  ruins,  and  to  ood* 
template  some  of  the  most  ancient  mono*- 
ments  in  the  world.  The  fourth  volume 
invites  us  to  make  the  tour  of  Palesthie, 
to  visit  mountains  and  valleys,  seas  and 
rivers,  lakes  and  fountains,  cities  and  vil- 
lages, that  are  immediately  connected  .with 
events,  rendered  venerable  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  coosecmted  by  the  sanctions  of 
holy  writ. 

In  this  volume  we  have  nine  chap|eiS| 
which  iiimish  introductory  obeenrations ; 
hutfory  of  tbe  Hebrew  commonwealth.; 
historical  outline  from  the  accession  of 
Saul  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusjalem.;  oa 
the  literatiue  and  rpligiotis  usages*  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews;  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem; description  of  the  country  soulb  and 
east  of  Jerusalem ;  description  of  tbe 
country  northward  oif  Jerusak^i  ;  the.  his- 
tory of  Palestine  from  the  £ill  of  Jenxsalea 
to  the  present  time ;  and  the  natural  bi^ 
toiy  of  PalesUoe.  Under  these  general 
heflids,  much  interesting  matter  is  arranged; 
and  although  a  considerable  portion  is 
derived  from  tbe  information  and  aiuhorily 
of  scripture,  it  is  pleasiofi:  to  observe^, th;at 
these  statements  are  corroborated  by.ihf 
testimooy  of  many  atithors,  to  whom  ti^ 
declarations  of  the  Bible  were  probab^ 
unknown,  and  over  whom,  if  they  had 
been  acquainted  with  its  statements,  it 
would  have  extended  no  commanding 
influence. 

The  chaptere  which  introduce  tbe  cra^ 
saders  to  our  notice,  awaken  feelings  which 
no  language  can  accurately  express.  We 
k>ok  on  these  renowned  devotees  pf  reli- 
gion, romance,  and  chivalry,  wiUi  the 
mingltd .  tmotioiw  of  pity,  .^cepsur^.,9^ 
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ttditiifiltioflf.^  Tlieir  covrtlge  and  ]>erwf«^ 
ranee  weee  perhaps  never  exceeded,  and 
the  sufferings  which  maltitudes  among 
these  hordes  of  adventarers  were  dompelled 
to  endure,  appear  almost  to  surpass  belief. 
To  them,  toil  and  hardships  seemed  to  give 
repose;  and,  from  their  cheerful  submission 
to  calamities,  we  might  be  half  tempted  to 
iitiagine  that  privations  constituted  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  enjoyment.  On 
xtiost  occasions  they  displayed  an  arduous 
find  enterprising  spirit,  which  was  worthy 
ef  ti  better  cause. 

'  Of  Jerusalem,  the  accounts  ^ven  in  this 
▼dlume  are  from  various  travellers,  both 
df  ancient  and  modem  times ;  and,  as  a  na- 
torat  consequence,  we  behold  this  venerable 
€!iiy  descending  from  the  most  exalted  state 
of  splendour,  down  to  the  meanest  con* 
diffon  of  degradation.  The  history  of  its 
vicissitudes  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
melancholy  reflections  and  painful  asso- 
t*iations.  It  is  still  trodden  down  of  the 
Oentifes,  and  groaning  under  the  divine 
displeiisure. 

The  visits  and  observations  of  travellers 
ai«  condensed  in  this  volume  almost  into 
ati  essence.  We  survey  the  sacred  enclo- 
sures, chapels,  vaults,  and  relics,  with  suf- 
ficient minuteness  to  gratify  curiosity,  with- 
<mt  be<ioming  weary  with  the  tediousness 
of  detail.  Not  only  Jerusalem,  but  its  envi- 
rons, and  all  the  surrounding  country,  are 
crowded  with  objects  deeply  interesting  to 
Jews  and  Christians;  and  so  full  of  lif^ 
and  animation  are  the  descriptions,  that 
we  seem  transported  into  the  holy  land,  to 
live  in  departed  ages,  and  to  witness  with 
our  bodily  organs  the  realities,  of  which 
the  autfior  furnishes  only  the  descriptive 
delineations. 

Several  well-executed  wood  .cuts  illus- 
Urat^  various  prominent  subjects;  but  for 
these,  for  the  modem  history  of  Palestine, 
and  for  its  natural  productions,  geological, 
vegetable,  and  animal,  the  reader  must 
have  recourse  to  the  work  itself.  Palestine 
«ril]  never  cease  to  furnish  momentous 
topics  for  contemplation  to  the  Christian 
World;  hence,  amidst  all  the  gratification 
which  this  volume  affords,  it  will  be  found 
better  calculated  to  stimulate,  than  to  re- 
press farther  inquiry. 
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1.  IVie  Book  of  Private  Devotion,  Sfc, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Prayer^ 
thieftif  from  the  Writings  of  Hannah 
Mori,  (Nisbet,  London,)  is  neat  in  its 
escterfOr,  but  more  intrirtsically  valuable 
lirtdkiK     IThe  essay  is  jtidicioiuty  writt6K; 


m 

and  the  piayers-  contain  •  a  j«8peetaUev\^»t 
Hety.  In  most  instances,  these  peticioiKI 
bear  their  authors'  names,  among  whom 
we  find  many  of  the  highest  respectability. ' 

2.  Dai/y  Communings,  Spiritual  and 
Devotiomil,  on  select  Portions  of  the 
Psalms,  bif  Bishop  Home,  (Nisbet,  Low* 
don,)  command  our  attention  by  their 
pious  and  intelligent  author's  name.  Horoe 
on  the  Psalms  is  a  work  not  likely  to  sinl^ 
into  oblivion.  It  is  a  source  whence  many 
inferior  "  urns  draw  light."  In  this  little 
book,  each  of  the  psalms,  in  succession, 
yields  its  mateiials  for  spiritual  musingsi 
The  observations  are  brie^  but  full  of  lif^ 
and  genuine  devotion. 

3.  Roytd  Tablet,  (Smith  and  Doliery, 
London,)  is  a  novel  specimen  of  art^ 
adapted,  in  its  larger  form,  to  sketching, 
drawing,  writing  out  exercises  in  language^ 
&c. ;  and,  in  its  pocket  shape,  is  partiea». 
larly  useful  for  memoranda,  as  the  smalleft 
writing  is  us  legible  as  print.  The  surfac^ 
which  is  beautifiilly  white,  takes  the-penod 
in  the  most  pleasing  manner;  and^.oa;  i£k 
being  cleaned  by  moisture,  is  always  .ra^ 
stored  to  its  original  fireshness  and  parity.  -^ 

4.  The  Unsearchable  Riches  (y  Ckri&t, 
by  Thomas  Brooks,  (Bbok  Society,  Lcml 
don,)  is  a  neat  reprint  of  a  vaUiabfe  ivpt)^, 
which  is  too  weU  known  in  the  neligiouB 
world  to  require  any  recommendation.  '  ft 
is  a  book  in  which  learning  and  fuetyai^ 
so  happily  combined,  that  the  scholar  an4 
the  christian  may  read  it  with  mutual  a<f  . 
vantage.  -•  •■( 

5.  American  Biography — Memoirs  ^ 
Mrs.  Ann  Judson  and  Mrs.  Martha  Rank' 
sm/f  (Nisbet,  London,)  can  hardly  Ml  ID 
interest  and  operate  on  the  mind  of-  eveiy 
reader.  The  memoir  of  Mrs.  Rannay  di*. 
plays  the  christian  character  in  brilliiant 
colours,  under  the  most  trying  vicissitudes 
of  fortune ;  and,  perhaps,  that  of  Mrs. 
Judson  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  anil 
interesting  sketches  of  female  biography 
extant.  Iliis  latter  furnishes  a  luminous 
picture  of  the  manners  and  eruelty  of  •  the 
inhabitants  throughout  the  Burman  empirei 

6.  The  Moravians  in  Greenland^  (Nis- 
bet, London,)  is  a  little  volume  that  con- 
tains much  useful  information.  It  not  onl^ 
traces  the  progress  of  the  mission  in  that 
dreary  region,  but  furnishes  an  entertaining 
history  of  the  country,  of  its  productions, 
and  of  its  inhabitants.  Many  remarkable 
incidents  are  scattered  through  its  pages; 
and  the  reader  is  amused  with  anecdotes  of 
very  singular  occurrence. 

7.  A  Series  of  Lessons  in  Prase  i^^ 
Verse,  being  an  Introduction  to  ' 

cf  JEJiemewtwpy  Re»^ng  i»  ji 
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LUerMwrtf  by  J.  ALM'CHJUock,  A.M^  UvoAf^)  «I6  us^M  hJtfj^,  booM  i^  Dm 

(SimpkiDy    liondoo,)    every    reader    will  lespective  d^parUneots.    Htfy  are  all  ift- 

ym/m  with  plwiuce.     These  lesiODS  we  teoded  for  karaecs,  and  to  tbm  they  li 

iQlaoded  for  the  young,  for  who8»  instniO"  commuoicate  the  elementary  principles  i 

tioo   Ifa^y  are    adminibly  adapted ;    but,  scientific  knowledge, 
cootaioing  exUacts  from  very  tDaoy  oete-        14.  Caanderations  on  the  NeceuHytd 

bcated  authont,  the  aeniimeiHs  eonunuoi-  EguUy  of  a  Natumtd  Backing  5ys<<n,4c^ 

cated  will  be  found  valuable  by  those  of  (Maclean,  Edinburgh,)  is  another  of  tiwa 

riper  yean.    This  book  is  deserving  of  a  Utopian  schemes  with   which  the  ^wt, 

place  in  every  respectable  seminary.  in  some  department  or  other,  eveiy  da| 

8.  Memoir  of  the  Rett,  Samuel  Kilpm^  abounds.  Many  things  look  well  ia  theory, 
late  of  Ereter,  (Hamilton,  London,)  is  a  which,  on  reducing  to  practice,,  put  on  a 
pleasmg  biographical  sketch  of  a  pious  widely  different  aspect.  The  aotbor  ap. 
minister,  who  was  made  a  blessing  to  the  pears  to  mean  weU  ;  but  we  suspect  that 
Msighbourhood  in  which  he  resided.  It  nn  plan  will  end  in  abortioo. 
contains  nothing  particularly  remarkable,  15.  Nurnng  Fathers  and  MUken  ^ 
yet  it  is  deserving  a  place  among  the  the  ChUdren  ^  the  Churchy  a  Senmn,  ^ 
ODemoirs  of  pious  usefulness  which  enrich  Greville  Ewing^  (Westl^,  JU>ndo%)  cofr^ 
ouf  libraries.  An  a)ifiendix  embraces  a  tains  little  to  admir^  and  Uttle  to  condeoifi. 
memoir  of  Mr.  Kilpin's  aoo.  like  many  similar  publications,  it  will  iiie 

9.  Bible  Stormy  for  the  use  of  ChUdren^  its  day,  and  then  quietly  retire  from  tk 
ku  the  Rev^Samuel  Woodt  B^,  (Simpkin,  scrutiny  of  fostidious  critics. 
Uindon,)  is  a  plain  little  book,  which  will  16.  The  SyUem  of  Exclusion  and  Jk- 
be  found  useful  in  the  nursery,  and  in  nunciation  eoruidered,  b^  William  EUay 
Sunday  and  other  schools.  These  stories  Channing^  D.  1).,  (Hunter^  LaadaB,) 
are  Ccom  the.  Old  Testament ;  but,  being  though  a  reprint  of  what  was  pnblisiiai  is 
marked  as  Paitl.,  another  may  be  expected  America  in  1815,  has  a  strong  bearing  oq 
from  the  New.  the  late  dissensions  which  occuried  in  tl« 

iOu  JMpiMHi  for  Sunday  Schoolt,  with  anniversary  of  the  British  and  Yoreigi?  Bibk 

mropriate  Prayen^  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Society.    It  contains  much  pov<rerfulifa»»' 

nam,  JB.  J.,  (Hunter,  London,)  present  ings,  and   many  pertinent  remscks*   ^' 

to  the  reader  many  excellent  observations,  Gordon,  and  his  associate  igslU^  ^miuIcI  do 

and  many  passages  of  a  very  questionable  well  to  consider  its  contents., 
nature.    In  a  prayer  that  appears  in  p.  60,        17.    An  Es$mf  upon   the   Wines  ad 

the  follovKing  reprehensible  expression  oc  ttrong  Drinks  ojthe  ancient  Hebrew^  i^ 

curs  <-^<' Let  it  then  be  found,  that  we  hy  the  Rev,  Moses  Stuart^  M,A.,  M 

have  been  good  and  virtuous  children,  and  a  Preface^,  by  John  Pye  Smith,  JXJ)h 

that  we  deserve  to  enter  into  the  Joy  of  our  (Wilson,  London,)  brings  us  iuwradia^y 

Lord.''  The  merit  of  good  works  is  avowed  within  the  current  of  the  Temperanee  So- 

by  Roman  Cathohcs,  but  by  all  orthodox  cieties,  the  cause  of  which  it  aaFOcala  » 

Protestants,  both  churchmen  and  dissenters,  an  able  manner.    The  general  pui$<»t  ^ 

it  is  justly  exploded  as  heretical  and  anti-  this  pamphlet  is,  to  disc^  tha  use  of  sti* 

chrbtian.  mulapts  altogether,  as  being  injurioot  <o 

11.  The  Saints*  Everlasting  Rest,  by  health,  and  inimical  lo  the  puce  priscipla 
Richard  Baxter,  (Tract  Society,  London,)  of  Christianity.  Mr,  Stuart's  is  a  w 
appears  here  in  an  abridged  form.  This  written  pamphlet,  and  Mr.  Smith's  p(cb«» 
wiU  so  reduce  the  price  of  this  invaluable  is  worthy  of  its  author. 

work,  as  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  many        18.  ^  Brief  Directory  for  Eves^tiiod 

to-  whom  its  present  cost  will  not  be  an  Ministers,  (Tiact  Society,'  X/wdeD,)  c«- 

important  object.  tains  extracts  from  the  writings  ef  mv«b1 

12.  Questions  on  the  Companion  to  the  celebrated  ministers  of  former  days.  It  ^ 
Wde,  (Religious  Tract  Society,  London,)  a  neat  appearance,  apd  the  seotimeDta  u^ 
Sunday <sdiool  teachers  will  be  glad  to  admirable;  but  the  utility  of  giviog  ^ 
receive  into  their  libraries.  It  is  a  little  publication  an  isolated  existence,  is  not  so 
book,  calculated  to  improve  the  mind  in  apparent. 

theological  knowledge.  1 9.  The    Commercial    Fade  -  Utoo^f 

iAi- Eleven   Catechisms: — on  English  (Allen,  Glasgow,)   supports  the  oomisoB 

Grammar;  English  Composition ;  French  character  of  these  useful  works.  Inadditin 

Grammar ;    History  of  England;  Latin  to  the  price  at  per  pound  and  yard,  cc0' 

Grammar  ;  .  Zoology ;  Geography ;  Works  mission,  intecest,  value  of  forsusn  onb^  ^ 

of  Crjsaiion  ;,  History  of  Scotland ;  DratO'  it  contains  a  list  of  all  tlae  cities,  t0WBi» 

tng^ank  Qhristiai^  tnstructionp  (Simpkin^  &c.  ^ou^hout  the  Britinh  .  empire  i^ 


GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS  of 
In  No.  11,  p.  533,  we  gave  some  account  of  this  d 
the  statements  published  by  the  Board  of  Health,  an 
Sir  Henry  Halford.    In  addition  to  the  cautions,  sy 
contained  in  the  above  article,  we  now  beg  to  lay 
march  of  this  frightful  scourge,  which  appears  to  ha^ 
be  ascertained,  this  awful  disease  originated  in  Indi 
Calcutta,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hooghly.   This  p 
spot;  and  from  thence  its  progress  is  traced  by  dark 
principal  branches  of  its  ramifications,  until  it  reac 
with  a  speedy  visitation.    From  Hamburgh  to  Sunde 
tinne  the  pestilential  line ;  and  highly  favoured  by  d 
occasion  should  require  its  further  extension.— Nev 
which  visited  London  in  1665,  and  carried  off  68,^ 
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thdv-  r«bpeeK^6  population,  di^tano^  from 
Lwick>n,  masked,  fairs,  &c.  &c.  together 
with  many  other  bratiches  of  useful  informa-* 
tion.  We  regret  that  the  new  census  is  not 
embraced  in  the  statement  of  population. 

20.  Hintt  on  the  Cholera  Morbus^  by 
Either  Copleif^  (Darton,  London,)  strong)/ 
recomniends  cteanliness,  temperance,  and 
modemtion  in  every  enjoyment.  Excess, 
wet  fee^  lying  on  damp  ground,  sleepinsr 
in  tow  •  ilMentihtted  rooms,  generate  and 
sbrengtfaten  disease.  T^iis  is  a  little  tract 
replete  ^ith  good  adnce,  founded  on  com- 
mou  sense.  - 

21.  4  FamiUar  Treatise  on  the  Human 
B^,  fintAiniTtg  Ruks  to  be  observed  in 
the  Choice'  of  Spectacles,  SfC.  by  Francis 
West,  OpticUthy  Fleet-street,  I/mdon,  is 
deserving  the  serious  attention  of  every 
pei^n  who  possesses  the  organs  of  vision, 
and  wishes  to  preserre  them.  It  is  a  small 
tract,  containing  no  more  than  forty-eeven 
pa^;  but  its  diminutive  magnitude  is 
more  than  compensated  by  its  intrinsic 
exeellente.  On  the  construction  of  the  eye, 
the  nature  of  vision,  the  advantage  of  glasses, 
add  the  judgmeot  that  should  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  fiiese  valuable  auxiliaries, 
the  autltor  makes  some  very  sensible  ob- 
servatioiils.  We  have  rarely  perused  a  little 
pamphlet  with  more  unmingled  satisfaction. 

^2.  Hn^bnan's  Tales,  adapted  for  the 
Higher  Classes  of  Youth,  (Souter,  iJondon,) 
scareely  aspire  to  the  character  of  (acts. 
They  ace  said  to  be  Tales  of  the  Stanley 
Family  I  but  they  would  have  flourished 
with  equal  luxuriaoce,  if  they  had  been 
engraften  ort  any  other  name.  True  to 
chatacter,  in  many  respects,  they  undoubt- 
edly are^  but  it  is  character  that  is  only  of 
rare  ocoiirence  ;  and,  perhaps,  on  this 
account,  they  are  better  calculated  to 
dcfllght  the  imagination  than  to  improve 
^  undentartding.  The  design  of  the 
writer  we  most  readily  admit  to  be  truly 
laudable^  as  &ey  invariably  lead  to  some 
useful  conclusion,  which  the  reader  caimot 
iail  to  appreciate. 

29.  A  Selection  of  Exercises  on  the 
Fronuneiation  of  the  French  Language, 
ic.  4^c.  by  W.  if.  Si»iUer,  Highgate  HUly 
(Sitnpkin,  London,)  is  a  respectable  volume, 
^^t  promises  to  be  extensively  useful.  It 
win  be  no  small  advantage  to  the  youthful 
'eader  to  find,  in  350  exercises,  all  letters, 
uot  sounded,  printed  in  italics.  The 
example  thus  given  will  furnish  a  ground 
of  analogy  on  which  he  may  proceed  with 
^^>  when  subjects  occur  that  appear  in 
*n»ifeff  oonstructions.  The  vocabulary  of 
evefy  term  used  in  this  volume,  the  pupil 
^'fiHd  to  be  a  considerable  acquisition. 
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Tb%  public  have  (ong  heard  of  ^e  dtead^^- 
ful  ravages  made  by  this  fatal  disease,  bot)if' 
in  India,  and  on  the  continent  of  'Europe'.' 
Tlie  danger  of  its  visiting  this  countty  has 
now  assumed  such  an  alarming  attittjide,'- 
that,  cautions  and  observations,  respecting 
its  prevention,  symptoms,  and  cure,  fordr 
a  long  and  distinguished  article  in  the  Lon« 
don  Gazette,  of  Friday,  Octobei^  ^t.    Of 
this  very  serious  and  interesting  article,  th0 
fdlowing  is  an  abridged  account. 

The  disease  prevails  at  Hamburgh  in  a' 
most  alarming  degree,  and  the  intercourse 
between  that  city  and  this  country,  every ' 
one  knows  to  be  exceedingly  great.    The ' 
quarantine  laws  will,  it  is  hopM,  be  a 
sufficient  guard  in  all  regular  commmiica- 
tions.     'Tbe  greatest  danger  is  from  spu^-  ' 
gling.    This  is  an  inlet  which  nothing  but 
the  good  sense,  humanity,  and  self-interest ' 
of  the  community  can  protect.    -To  avoid 
all  clandestine   oommunication  with  ^s*  ' 
picious  places,  is  therefore  most  solemtilV'^ 
and  earnestly  recommended,  as  in  indis-'^' 
pensable  duty  to  eveiy  inhabitant  of  the'^ 
JSrilish  empire. 

Cleanlinessr  is  particularly  recomtnende<i, 
especially  in  narrow  and  crowded  street$^ 
Decayed  vegetables,  rags,  cordage,  wastef 
papers,  old  clothes,  and  dirty  walls  and^' 
furniture/  are  instruments  to  receive,  retain^ '^ 
and  communicaite  infection.    The  removal  ' 
of  these,  constant  washing,  and  ventilation^ 
are  among  the  best  securities  against  this  ^ 
mortal    disease.        Dissipation,    irregular  ] 
habits,  and  the  indulgence  in  ardeht  spirits,  ,. 
have  also  been  found  to  furnish  the  ^a(tek 
number  of  victims. 

It  is  also  recommended,  that,  in  eveiy 
large  town,  persons  be  appointed  to  wat<£  ' 
the  first  appearance  of  the  malady.     These 
are  immediately  to  give  notice  to  medical . 
men,    who    will    communicate    vrith    the  \ 
Board  of  Health  in  London.     HoOses  also  ' 
should  be  provided  in  the  vicinity  of  eadt ' 
place,  to  which  the  afflicted  may  be  in- 
stantly removed,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagion. 

To  these  genenl  admooitioBft  we  beg  to  , 
add  the  following  document,  which  can- 
not fail  to  command  attention,  from  the 
high  medical  authority  with  which  it  is 
sanctioned. 


u 


Board  of  Health,  College  ofPhyskiattS, 
October  20. 


"  Hie  following  are  the  early  symptoms 
of  the  disease  in  it  most  marked  form,  as  it 
occurred  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Russetl 
and  Dr.  Bariy,  at  St.  Petersbui^gh,  corro* 
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bonited  bf  llie  ttocomits  from  other  places 
where  the  disease  has  prevailed  : — 

**  Giddiness,  sick  stomach,  nervous  agita- 
tion, intermittent,  slow,  or  small  palse, 
cramps  beginning  at  the  tops  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  and  rapidly  approaching  the 
trunk,  give  the  first  warning. 

**  Vomiting  or  purging,  or  both  these  eva- 
cuations, of  a  liquid  like  rice-water  or 
whey,  or  barley-water,  come  on ;  the  fea- 
tures become  sharp  and  contracted ;  the 
eye  sinks,  the  look  is  expressive  of  terror 
and  wildness ;  the  lips,  (ace,  neck,  hands, 
Imd  feet,  and,  soon  after,  the  thighs,  arms, 
and  whole  surface,  assume  a  leaden,  blue, 
purple,  black,  or  deep  brown  tint,  accord- 
ing to  the  complexion  of  the  individual, 
varying  in  shade  with  the  intensity  of  the 
attack.  The  fingers  and  toes  are  reduced 
in  site,  the  skin  and  sofl  parts  covering 
them  are  wrinkled,  shrivelled,  and  folded  ; 
the  nails  put  on  a  bluish  pearly  white ;  the 
larger  superficial  veins  are  marked  by  flat 
lines  of  a.  deeper  black  ;  the  pulse  becomes 
either  small  as  a  thread,  and  scarcely 
vibrating,  or  else  totally  extinct. 

"  The  skin  is  deadly  cold,  and  often  damp, 
the  tongue  always  moist,  often  white  and 
loaded,  but  flabby  and  chilled,  like  a  piece 
of  dead  flesh.  The  voice  is  nearly  gone  ; 
Che  respiration  quick,  irregular,  and  imper- 
fectly performed.  The  patient  speaks  in  a 
whisper.  He  struggles  for  breath,  and 
often  lays  his  hand  on  his  heart,  to  point 
out  the  seat  of  his  distress.  Sometimes 
there  are  rigid  spasms  of  the  legs,  thighs, 
and  loins.  The  secretion  of  urine  is  totally 
suspended  ;  vomiting  and  purging,  which 
are  fiur  from  being  the  most  important  or 
dangerous  symptoms,  and  which,  in  a  very 
great  number  of  cases  of  the  disease  have 
not  been  profiise,  or  have  been  arrested  by 
medicine  early  in  the  attack,  succeed. 

**  It  is  evident  that  the  most  urgent  and 
peculiar  symptom  of  this  disease  is  the 
sudden  depression  of  the  vital  powers ; 
proved  by  the  diminished  action  of  the  heart, 
the  coldness  of  the  surface  and  extremities, 
and  the  stagnant  state  of  the  whole  circula- 
tion. It  is  important  to  advert  to  this  fact, 
as  pointing  out  the  instant  measures  which 
may  safely  and  beneficially  be  employed 
where  medical  aid  cannot  immediately  be 
procured.  All  means  tending  to  restore 
the  circulation  and  maintain  the  warmth  of 
the  body  should  be  had  recourse  to  without 
delay.  The  patients  should  always  immts- 
diately  be  put  to  bed,  wrapped  up  in  hot 
blankets,  and  warmth  should  be  sustained 
by  other  external  applications,  such  as 
r6pe;ated  frictions  with  flannels  and  cam^ 
phorated  spirits ;  poultices  of  mustard  and 


HnMed  (et^fal  pavis)  to  the^t«m)ac^'paKet& 

cularly  where   pain    and   vomiting  exist; 
similar  poultices  to  the  feet  and  legs,td 
restore  their  warmth.    The  returning  hett 
of  the  body  may  be  promoted  by  bagi 
containing  hot  salt  or  bran  applied  to  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  it.    For  the  same  purpose  of 
restoring  and  sustaining    the    circulatim^ 
white  wine  whey,  with  spice,  hot  braTuij 
and  water,  or  sal  volatile,  in  the  dose  of  a 
tea-spoonful  in  hot  water,  frequently  re. 
peated,  or  from  five  to  twenty  drops  of 
some  of  the  essential  oils,  as  .pepperisent, 
cloves,  or  cajeput,  in  a  wine-glass  of  water^ 
may  be  administered  ;  with  the  same  viexr^ 
where  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  warm  broth 
with  spice  may  be  employed.     In  very 
severe  cases,  or  where  medical  aid  is  dim* 
cult  to  be  obtained,  from  twenty  to  forty 
drops  of  laudanum  may  be  grven^  in  any 
of    the   warm    drinks    previoujly   recoiiH 
mended. 

'*  These  simple  means  are  proposed  m 
resources  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  dis* 
ease,  where  medical  aid  has  not  yet  been 
obtained. 

*^  In  reference  to  the  further  means  to  be 
adopted  in  tlie  treatment  of  tliis  disease,  it 
is  necessary  to  state,  that  no  specific  remedy 
has  yet  been  ascertained  ;  nor  has  any^phia 
of  cure  been  sufiiciently  commended  by 
success,  to  warrant  its  express  recorameo* 
dation  from  authority.  The  Board  -have 
already  published  a  detailed  statenMot  of 
the  methods  of  treatment  adopted  in  India, 
and  of  the  different  opinions  entertained  as 
to  the  use  of  bleeding,  emetics,  calomel^ 
opium,  &c.  There  is  reason  tor  brieve 
that  more  information  on  this  subject  any 
be  obtained  from  those  parts  of  the  conti* 
nent  where  the  disease  is  now  prevailing; 
but  even  should  it  be  otherwise,  the  greatest 
confidence  may  be  reposed  in  the  intelli* 
gence  and  aeal  which  the  medical  practf- 
tioners  of  this  country  will  employ  in  estab^ 
lishing  an  appropriate  method  of  out^ 

"  Henry  HAUt>RO,  ' 

**  President  oTthf  BowL^ 


GLEANINGS. 

Importma  to  Frienify  Soei*iitt.r—Vf9  lMrn«  Ihtt  -oa 
tli«  16Ui  uU.  Um  |M-e»id6fiui.  koA  oUmt  offiekil  ncM* 
b«n  of  «isht  respectabie  aoeteciM  in  LondoD,  in  cos* 
iaoctioD  with  Mr.  Wright,  pretenud.  hy  the  haodftof 
Air.  Wilks,  a  peiitioD  to  the  House  of  Cmdbmm. 
prayinK  for  a  revisioo  of  the  lawa  rmpectiac  theaa 
vfeluable  iostitations.  Upon  the  motion  of  A^r/MTilki^ 
it  was  ordered,  that  returos  sboald  be  madii  lo.pariia^ 
DDent  of  all  rules  which  were  enrolled  between  iht 
years  1793  and  1829  ;  and,  at  the  same  tioie,  Mr^Wiik*  • 
also  ^ave  notice  that  he  should  shortly  raoTo  to  bava 
the  time  extended  for  enrol  Hog  the  r  alas. , made/ th« 
act  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  56,  until  the  sense  of  l)ie  spmeim 
throaghoat  the  kingdom  can  be  colIeet»d.  as  to  the 
improvements  suggested  iu  the  said  u^tini.,,  Jha 
pt^tition  states,  that  the  expense  of  enrolliog  the  ralei 
of  the  12JD00  S9pi«iti«s,  nnder  thf  Mid  aet,.wiit,  ;a4hs 
aggregate,  be  about  5!^,oqW.  A'hft  ^•fcWIWifii: 
peoditure  of  Uiis  itatn,  to|«ii«C,ie|(ft  mpjo^Mpw 
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■Mtau  ttOfSMtt  te94fa>|r  <o  Impo^endi  tkf  A^ieUoi, 
mt:  wffghi  UDdertalces  to  demonstrate,  at  any  public 
Tilwtlitg  vhl«h  tiM  fiieftds  of  th«»e  benevolent  ioMi- 
tqtioDs  may  c^onvene  in  London.  Further  in formatioo 
vrtar  WobUfiiAd,  On  appHeation  to  Mr.  >^ilkio8,  No. 
^.  llolberv  Mill.  I^ndon. 

Modern  Faxhionabte  /.i/*.— The  nobility  and  hisher 
«Mlvf8  of  this  country  seldom  rise  from  their  beds 
^iicb  bffore  mid-day  ;  they  then  breakfast  npon 
dMnties  'provided  to  excite  tneir  languid  appetites ; 
tibe9-mfterw«rds  prepare  for  what  they  oall  exercise, 
whiAh,  afirr  partaking  of  another  meal,  consists  in 
IkMhg'dra^en  in  a  carriage,  or  sauntering  on  horse- 
^»o)^  Mi  the  park,  or  principal  streets  in  the  metro- 

Soljs,  where  they  leisurely  pass  an  hour  or  two. 
'hWr  timW  of'  dinber  is  generally  about  seren  or 
ctiebt p'clqck  in  the  erening,  when  they  ait  down  to  a 
tanle  imded  with  every  luxury  that  can  be  procured, 
•«rh<4)^r  tn  or  ont  of  season,  and  cottsistiny  of  several 
courses  of  rich  soups,  various  sauces,  and  variously 
compounded  dishes,  wherein  the  principal  ingredients 
8r«  lost  in  unnatural  cookery,  ail  of  which,  however 
inndcent  In  tnemselves,  are,  from  their  combinations, 
rented  nest  vemicious;  these  are  accomnanieil 
Vith  liquors  of  the  most  inviting  flavours,  and  most 
«il*«fcaklng  qualities.— Whaterer  may  be  the  mode- 
ntMKi  (mT  a  man.  or  however  guarded  may  be  hi« 
lotentions.  when  exposed  to  such  accumulated  temp- 
tAtfoos  as  are  here  presented  to  him.  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  he  will  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  jnsi 
moderation  essential  to  the  preservation  of  health. 
"What  then  mnst  be  the  excesses  of  thore  who,  not 
Coiiient  with  (he  ordinary  powers  of  the  stomach  to 
fllitoiater  to  the  indulgence  of  the  palate,  have  re- 
courae  to  drugs,  tonics,  and  artificial  provocatives,  to 
excite  and  stimulate  it  to  efforts  beyond  its  strength, 
ML  the  reception  of  the  iiemicioas  trash  which  is  only 
bastening  it  to  its  destruction.  But  the  excesses  of 
the  table  do  not  terminate  the  follies  of  onr  votaries 
nf  fashion ;  after  indulging  to  satiety,  they  hasten  to 
tne  erowded  circles  of  gaietv  and  dissipatiou,  there  to 
pass  the  night  in  an  atmosphere  comirased  wholly  of 
thfir  own  respirations,  til], exhausted  by  fatigue,  and 
4t«pre*isi»d  by  repletion,  they  throw  themselves  upon 
t)iei^.b«<U  about  sunrise,  and  sleep  a  few  hours  in  a 
Vqrtm  from  which  every  breath  or  pure  air  is  most 
vamioiwly  excluded.— Pinjiey'i  Codt  of  Hsalth. 

\  ^mp^fd  jhttHHitian.-'U  having  appeared,  in  the 
coiirOe   of  the  examination   into  the  circumstances 

JtteniHfiff  the  late  melancholy  accident,  by  which  Sir 
paeyh  Yorke  and  three  other  individuals  lost  their 
lireir,  that  a  grievous  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
^sMns  hjy  which  suspended  animation  may  be  re- 
atored.  in  cases  of  this  sort,  prevailed  among  those 
who  tbrik  an  aotive  part  in  picking  up  the  bodies  of 
the.  QHfortiinato  men.  hy  which  at  least  one  life  waa 
lost,  the  following  observations,  extracted  from  a 
Mc«»«  iectoM  by  6tr  Astley  Cooper,  will,  it  is  to  be 
Aoped,  be  deemed  not  altogether  unworthy  of  atten. 
tlcm  i — '*  When  a  person  is  taken  ont  of  the  water.'* 
«a^«  3iT  Astley,  "  nothing  is  so  absurd,  or  so  likely 
to  cause  death,  as  to  hang  the  patient  up  by  the  heels. 
ndnr  'a  nocinn  that  the  water  will  run  out  of  bia 
ftngs.  This  has  been  practised,  bat  it  is  most  fatal. 
What -I  would  recommend  as  the  first  thing  to  be 
done,  even  at  the  water's  edge,  is  to  lay  the  patient 
60  his  back,  his  head  being  a  little  elevated  ;  and 
Ihed  iftlKHSb  one  press  strongly  on  the  breast-bone, 
with  both  hands,  f^o  as  to  depress  the  ribs ;  and  then 
let  him  spring  np  again,  so  as  to  Indnce  respiration. 
After  this.tho  patient  should  be  uk«>n  to  a  moderately 
werm  room,  his  clothes  taken  off,  and  his  person 
wt«pped  in  a  blanket.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  let  him 
be  laid  on  a  <tnng  heap.  It  often  happens  that  bleed- 
ing is  necesAsry.  to  relieve  the  heart  from  an  overload 
of  bWd^  I'hia  sbonld  be  done  by  making  a  small 
pniwtnre  in  the  jugular  vein ;  this  must,  of  course,  be 
ain^^  a  aorgeon;  but  what  I  have  before  recom- 
mended may  be  done  by  any  person,  and  it  requires 
so  apparatus.  After  the  respiration  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  pre  restored,  commence  friction, 
and  give  brnndy.  If  you  cannot  succeed  in  restorincp 
BviAratinn  by  the  mode  t  have  mentioned,  tie  a 
kBDdkereklef  ronnd  the  noesle  of  a  pair  of  bellows, 
pveas  the  nose  of  the  patient,  and  put  the  end  of  the 
bosxle  of  the  bellows  into  his  month,  and  thus  try  to 
iaiata  the  longs." 

BHgbmi'i  King  Wi/liam.—Thr^e  out  of  the  four 
klntrs  of  this  conntry  who  have  borne  the  name  of 
Vihfam.  have  been  remarkably  identified  with  the 
ititrodnetion  of  a  new  order  of  things.  William  of 
Normandy,  by  right  of  conquest,  took  possession  of 
the  land ;  and  his  fhl lowers  left  t*  ose  castles,  and 
many  of  those  Surnames,  traces  of  which  remain  at 
this  day.  William  of  N  ft  Man  was  the  adopted  mo- 
narch of  the  K  evolution  of  1688:  to  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  maintenance  of  our  civil  and  religious 
Kbertiea  against  popish  usurpation.  Lastly,  King 
WflHam' the  Fonrttt  Is  likely  to  effect  a  change  aa 
ittemoraMe  aa  those  brought  about  by  the  inatmmeB- 
Mfey  of  VM  prMtfcettora. 


Ctalr-Tht  bed  «f  voal.  vMdb  ire  itt1i«te(  otawti 
under  the  whole  town  of  Sheffield,  lies  so  near  Iho 
surface,  on  the  weat  side,  tbet  eeores  of  loada,  am 
aoB»e  large,  have  been  carted  away  during  the  for- 
jttatioii  of  FitawllHam  street .  it  lies  immediately  be- 
neath a  bed  of  strong  chty  j^Skedfiiid  Iris.  ' ' 

Exeter  Hmtl.—^  Christopher  Wren  says, ,  that 
churches  should  not  exceed  90  feet  long  by  6o  broad, 
which  mekes  5,400 square  feet.  Kxeter  Hall,  the  ne^ 
building  for  holding  the  public  meetings,  is  1.%  feef 
long  by  76  wide,  which  makes  9,880  square  feet ; 
being  an  excess  of  4,4U0  square  feet,->so  that  it  is,  if 
measured  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  standard,  nearly 
one  half  too  large.  This  probably  accounts  for  tba 
difficulty  experienced  in  the  large  room  in  hearing 
the  speakers  from  the  platform  to  advantage.  'J  he 
expense  of  eractiug  this  bailding  was  88,000/. 

tjongevitv. — Lately  died  at  Jamaica,  Jaaepb  Ram^  a 
black,  belonging  to  Morice  Hall's  estate,  at  the  extra- 
ordinary  age  of  146. 

Tht  City  qf  tAs  D«atf.— The  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes  presents  a  subject  worthy  of  attention,  and 
quite  characteristic  of  an  Egyptian  capital,— the  No*' 
cropolis,  or  City  of  the  Dead.  Proceeding  on  tha 
idea  that  the  human  being  only  sojourns  for  a  time 
io  the  land  of  ihe  living,  but  that  the  tomb  is  hia 
permanent  dwelling  place,  the  inhabitanta  of  thia 
magnificent  metropolia  lavished  much  of  their  wealth 
and  taste  on  the  decorations  of  their  sepalchres.  Tha 
mciontaina  on  the  weatem  side  of  'i  hebes  have  beea 
nearly  hollowed  out  in  order  to  aupply  tombs,  tor  ttaa 
inhabitants;  while  an  adjoining  valley,  remarkabb) 
for  its  solitary  and  gloomy  aspect,  appears  to  hevV 
been  selected  by  persons  of  rank  as  the  receptacle  of 
their  mortal  remains.  The  darkest  recesses  of  thesa 
pita  and  chambers  have  bean  explored  by  trsTeUeM 
in  search  of  such  antiquities  as  mi(;ht  illustrate  thjq 
ancient  manners  of  the  people,  as  well  as  by  tboaa 
mercenary  dealers  in  mummies,  who  make  a  trade  of 
human  hones,  coffins,  and  funeral  lining.— iE)</m««r^A 
Cabinet  Idbraryt  No.  3,  View  ef  AuieM  and  Modern 
EffVPt. 

Sagacity  of  Dogs  in  Madagascar.— Th^  dogs  are  saidi 
to  be  so  sagaciona.that,  when  one  has  occasion  to  crMa 
a  river,  he  will  stand  barking  on  the  bank  conBiderablir 
lower  than  the  point  where  he  means  to  attempt  his 
passage.  When  all  alligators  hare  been  attracted  to 
the  former  spot,  sway  he  runs  full  speed,  plungea 
into  the  stream  at  a  safe  disuince^  and  swims-  bve^j 
before  the  enemy  can  sail  back  against  the  curretkt  tA 
interrupt  him.— Bran«rr  and  Tj/erman's  Voj/ages  and 
Travels. 

Curious  An*rdfiie.—Th9  following  story,  coHnectoi^ 
with  the  history  of  a  spaniel,  whose  portrait  may  be 
seen  at  Messrs.  Stroud  and  Co's.,  printaellera,  Strandv 
is  well  authenticated,  'ihe  animal  was  in  the  possea« 
aiou  of  a  very  poor  man  .living  in  Brook'Street,nolboro,' 
and  was  the  admiration  of  the  neighbourhood :  tha 
proprietor  was  frequently  offered  money  for  her,  but 
invariably  refused  it;  at  length,  a  lady  waa  so  stnreic 
with  the  beauty  of  the  little  creature,  that  she  offered 
15/.  for  her  :  this  sum  was,  however,  refused  ;  but,  at 
the  lady's  request,  the  owner  of  the  dog  gave  hift 
address.  The  lady  called  next  day,  and  offered  a 
lottery  ticket  and  5/.  The  offer  was  accepte<l.  and  ia 
four  days  the  dog  seller  was  in  possession  of  20,000/.  I 
the  ticket  baving  been  drawn  a  capital  prise. 

Anecdote  ef  Paf(anini.'~Vf^  have  heard  an  anecdota 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  which  speaks  volumes 
for  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  One  dsy,  while  walk- 
ing in  the  atreets  of  Vienna,  he  saw  a  poor  boy  play  itifl; 
upon  his  violin  ;  and,  on  entering  into  conversation 
with  bim,  he  found  that  he  maintained  his  mother 
and  several  little  brothers  and  sisters  by  what  ho 
picked  up  as  an  itinerant  musician.  Paganini  imme- 
diately gave  him  all  the  money  he  had  about  him  ; 
then,  taking  the  boy's  violin,  commenced  playing,  and, 
when  he  had  collected  a  vast  crowd,  pulled  off  hitf 
hat, -made  a  collection,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor  boy, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude.— .^/Aeiueum. 

7*A*  Burning  Cliff  at  Hohoortk—MW  Weymouth,  is 
now  becoming  an  object  of  particular  attention. 
Fissures  have,  within  the  last  fortnight,  o]iened,  dis- 
charging vapour  at  another  part,  about  five  hundred 
feet  to  the  westward  of  the  long  line  of  apertnrea» 
which  have  for  some  time  past  been  active  in  opera- 
tion.—/famyvAirs  Advertiser  t  June  4,  VSRl» 

BemarJkaUe  Fataiity  of  the  late  Mr.  HusHsson.— 
There  are  some  persoun  who  are  reported  never  to 
have  gone  into  action  without  being  woaaded.  Mr. 
Huskiftson  seems  to  have  laboured  under  a  similar 
ibrality,  in  regard  to  accidents,  from  his  earliest  in- 
(hncy  to  that  fatal  one  which  closed  bis  career.  Wh^a 
a  child,  he  fractured  his  arm  ;  a  few  days  before  his 
marriage,  his  horse  fell  with  him.  and  he  was  severeljr 
hurt ;  soon  after,  he  was  knocked  down  by  the  pole  of 
a  carriage,  jnst  at  the  entrance  to  the  Horse  Guards ; 
in  the  autaron  of  1801,  beinR  then  in  Seotlaodj  at  the 
Duke  of  Athora,  he  miasad  bis  distance  m  attemptinir 
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It^  tht  wpl,  nd  gvw  UaMtlf  ft  .     ,, 

'  of  ik«  MliM.  M«ompwiM  with  a  eooiideimlifo 
of  MB*  of  tlw  immUmo  ond  ligunrata  of 
kit  fool,  «Bd  it  WW  many  waoko  bofora  ho  was  abk 
to  laava  Soodaad :  indaad,  tha  aftcta  of  thla  aeeidant 
wara  viaibla  la  hia  gait  darinc  tha  ntnaindar  of  hia 
Ulb.  Ha  afterwarda  fractorvd  aia  arm  by  a  fall  firom 
Ua  bona, »  PaiwfrtH;  and  again,  in  181T.  by  hi« 
earrtagc  balDg  o^artunifed.  Oa  mia  ocoaaion.  nooa 
of  hia  anrgaona  coold  dtieorar  the  preciae  natara  of 
iba  mlaebtaf :  bat  Sir  Aatley  Cooper  was  of  opinion 
that  the  bona  waa  aplit  from  tha  f^etnra  ap  to  tha 
Joiot.  Ilia  recovery  waa  alow,  and  hia  anfferiDga 
irary  aorare,  aa  all  kiuda  of  axperim«DU  ware  cm- 
ployed  to  preTeot  the  joint  from  atilTeuing.  In  apita 
of  avary  exertion,  he  n«Ter  recovered  tha  fall  naa  of 
hia  arm.  and  a  Tlaible  alteration  in  tha  apirit  and 
olaaticity  of  hia  carriage  reaalted  flrom  the  iniary. 
He  waa  eonaiantly  aoconntariag  accidenta  of  minor 
in^Mrtanee,  and  the  flrcqaency  of  them,  joined  to  a 
frame  enfeebled  fIrom  the  aevera  llloeea  noder  which 
ha  aoffarad  during  hia  latter  yeara,  had  given  riea  to 
a  certain  haiitation  in  hia  raovemvnta.  wherever  any 
erowd  or  obataele  impeded  him,  which  may.  perhapa, 
in  aome  degree,  have  led  to  hi*  latt  fatal  miafortona. 
— fiitrraiMro/  Mtmoirs  if  Mr.  Htukiston, 

ifnfM'jV*'— Ihe  term  hoatiog,  or  hnatinga,  aa  ap* 
plied  ia  tha  aeaflbld  erected  at  elections,  from  which 
oaodidaiea  addreea  the  electors,  is  derived  from  tha 
Coart  of  Hnatinga,  of  Saxon  origiD.  and  tha  moac 
■neleot  in  tha  hingdom.  Ita  name  ia  a  compound  of 
ktn  and  ii»§ ;  the  former  implying  a  house,  and  the 
latiar  a  thing,  cause,  suit,  or  plea;  whereby  it  ia 
■lanifiMt  tliat  AiMrf^imporu  a  house  or  hall,  wherein 
oanaes  are  heard  and  determined :  which  ia  farther 
anrloced  by  tha  Saxon  dingtr*  or  rAtfV«r«,  an  advocate 
m  lawyer. 

PapwEa^M  «{  RtffiM.— The  Dimrio  mi  Bomm  has  pnb- 
IMad  the  following  atatemeot  of  the  population  of 
Koma,  during  the  twelve  montha  which  eluMed  be- 
taraen  Easter,  1899.  and  Baater,  1890 :  Parish  churches, 
M;  Ihmiiies.  51.805:  bishops,  SO;  priesu,  1.455: 
monks  and  fViara.  1.986 :  nuns.  1,385 ;  seminarists  and 
oollcgiana.  MO;!  neretica,  Turks,  and  infidala,  axolu- 
aiva  of  Jawa.  fl06;  prepared  for  the  sacrament, 
107,4»;  not  nrapariad  for  tha  aaeramant.  39  85S; 
marriagea.  IJO&i;  male  baptiame,  SJ39;  female  bap* 
ttema,  SJ)51— toUl  bapiiaoia,  4,fie0:  male  daatha, 
3(882;  female  deatha,  S.113— total  deaths,  4.905 ;  malea 
orall  agaa,  7T.495 ;  famalaa  of  all  agaa,  69,880 :  total 
population,  147,385. 

Reeipt  far  CmuaoiotuDittms**.— Tht  following  is  tha 
raoipa  (br  destroying  contagious  misesmau.  for  which, 
■bma  yeara  ago,  parliament  rewarded  Dr.  J.  C.  Smith 
with  5^000<. :— Kee.  6.  qr.  of  powdered  nitre.  6  qr.  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  mix  them  up  io  a  teacup,  by  adding  to 
the  nitre  one  drachm  of  the  oil  at  a  time,  'i  be  oup 
to  be  placed  during  the  preparation  on  a  hot  hearth, 
or  plate  of  beaten  iron,  and  the  mixtare  atirred  with 
a  tobaooo-pipe.  Ilie  cop  is  to  be  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  aiek  room.— Btmm/  Mtrrar. 

Workings  pf  Detpotism;  Emperor  Paw/.— A  lady. 
Wife  of  a  general  in  the  army,  hastening  into  St. 
Patarabnrgh  f^m  the  country,  to  procure  medical 
wlvlee  fi>r  her  aick  husband,  passed  the  caar  inad- 
Tartaatly,  and  was  immediately  arrested,  and  sent  to 

Srison.  Ainrm  and  anxiety  threw  her  into  a  burning 
ivar,  which  terminated  in  madness ;  and  her  has- 
hand  died  from  the  same  causes,  and  for  want  of 
noper  care  and  attendance.  On  being  presented  ta 
Paul,  it  was  necessary  to  drop  plump  on  your  kneea, 
with  force  enough  to  make  the  floor  ring  aa  if  a  mna* 
kat  had  been  grounded,  and  to  kiss  his  hand  with 
anergy  snfllcient  to  certify  to  all  presept  the  honour 
which  you  had  juac  enjoyed.  Prince  George  Oalitxin 
waa  placed  under  arrajat  for  kiasiog  bis  hand  too  neg- 
ligently. When  enragW.  he  loat  all  command  of  him- 
aaif,  which  aometimea  gave  rise  to  venr  coriona 
acenea.  In  one  of  his  famous  imssions,  llourishing 
his  cane,  he  atruck  by  accident  the  branch  of  a  large 
Instra.  and  broke  it;  whereupon  he  commenced  a 
aarious  attack,  fh>m  which  be  did  not  relax  nntil  he 
had  entirely  demolished  hia  brittle  antagoniat.— fZuw 
torical  Pmralletst  Liirarp  qf  Ikttrtainino  KnowMg*, 


Aiteiartt  Noticc». 

Ju&t  Ptiblithed. 

Part  TX.  of  Balnea's  History  of  Laneaahira  ia  em- 
bellished with  a  fine  Head  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  tAneaater,  and  beautiful  engraringa  of  the  County 
and  Duchy  Seals. 


PMt  XXXI.  of  tko  WMtiB^ 

•ania  rftwnaasai  of  John  Seolfc  £aal  of  Qdoa,  Sir 
Alaxandar  Johnauw,  aad  Thaaaa  Moora,  Em^  with 
•orre^Mmding  Mamoira. 

_Part  VI.  flU  tha  lilb  and  Tiaaa  of  WiBun  tha 
Fourth. 
Vol.  II.  of  tha  Entire  Worka  of  the  Rev.  Robert 

SalL  «Bdar  tke  «qpertulftB#nee  «fpiln4iai[Orsgoiy, 
Lta  D.  '     I       I 

The  Voluntary  lYatnre  of  Divfho*  fttatkaaooa,  and 
tha  Arbitrary  Charaoiar  of  tha  Charoh  of  Faigland 
By  J.  Mrturica. 

Xael  and  Chilon,  or  tha  Modem  Eramitoa ;  Nar- 
rativaa  illustrativa  of  aoma  of  the  loading  Doetriaaa 
of  tha  Bible. 

Population  Cenaaa  of  tha  W«at  RkUnc  of  Tail^ 
ahire.  for  1801, 1811, 1821,  and  18S1. 

Balaam,  by  tha  Anthor  of  Moden  Fhntichtm 
Unveiled. 

A  Brief  View  of  tha  Sacrad  History.  By  Bather 
Copley. 

Lsrdoer's  Cabinet  Cvclopadia,  Vol.  23.   Franca  III. 

Pnlpir.Noa.  464,465. 

Divlnea  of  the  Chnrch  of  Eoipland.  Works  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.   Vol.  V. 

Ihe  TravaU  of  Tma  GodUMBl.  l^^M  RgTk  Bat. 
Keach. 

Memoirs  of  Misa  Elinbath  StMoklap,  of  Maitt 
Mobray.    By  K.  Woolerston. 

British  Chronology  made  Ea^r  ^"A  Eolortldning. 
By  T.  Keyworth. 

A  Call  to  Profeaaing  Chriatlana  on  Toaipemoa. 
By  the  Rev.  Auatin  Dickiuaon,  AM* 
.   Anti-Slavery  Keporter,  ^■o.  8B. 

Harmooicoo,  for  October,  l^o.  46. 

Memoir  of  William  Fox,  Eaq.,  Foander  of  die 
Sunday  School  Union-    By  Jooeph  IviflMH. 

Familv  Classical  library,  Ko.  XXIirThncydides 
Vol.  HI. 

The  Amulet,  for  1832.    Edited  by  S.  C.  HaB. 

Frieodship'a  Oflbring.  for  1832. 

Juvenile  ForgetpMa-Not,  for  1892. 

Tha  Amethyat. 

In  the  Prdfs. 

Fisher's  Draaring-room  Scrap-book,  a  New  Annual, 
in  demy  quarto,  containing  l*hiriy*ajx  highly  fin- 
ished Engravinn,  accompanied  with  Poetical  lllos- 
trationa  by  L.  £.  L.-^  >  o  be  ready  about  tha  midOll 
of  December— forming  a  genaine  and  denirable  novelty 
Ibr  a  Christmas  oreaaot,  or  N«w  Taar*a  gift. 

Vol.  11.  which  conpletea  the  work,  of  A  Coodie 
View  of  the  Succession  of  SacrM  Litaratore,  in  a 
Chronological  Arrangaraaot  of  Anthora  and  tlMir 
Works,  from  the  Invention  of  AlphabeticelCliaracten, 
to  tha  Year  1300.  By  J.  B.  B.  Clarka,  II .A.,  af 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  to  H.R.II. 
the  Duke  of  Sossax. 

Ecclesiastical  Library,  Vol.  II.  Idiaeellaneoas 
Seriea,  ioclndiog  Eaaaya  oa  tha  Spirltoalitp  of  ths 
Kioadom  of  Chriat. 

Saiectioaa  ft«m  tha  Edinbnrgh  R^iawj  eomprising 
the  best  articles  in  that  Jotirnal,  from  ita  commenea* 
nent  to  tlie  present  time  s  with  a  Pralinrinary  INmar- 
Uiion,  and  Explanatory  Notea,  Edited  by  Manrios 
Croea,  Secretary  of  tha  Baifaat  •  lliaiorie  hbeimf. 
4  vols. 

The  Tradidons  of  lAncashire  :  Second  Settee.  In 
2  vols.  8vo.  Dedicated  to  the  f<ight  lioiMMiraUe  Lord 
Stenley.    By  J.  Roby,  M.  R.S. L. 

The  Sacred  Hiatory  of  tha  World,  firona  tha  Creatiea 
to  the  Deluge,  attempted  to  be  philoa<q>hie»ly  ena- 
sidered,  in  a  .seriea  of  Lettera  to  a,  Son.  By  Sharoa 
Turner,  F.A.S.  F.H.S.    In  1  vol.  Bvo. 

The  Shakaaaaarean  Dictionary}  beings «»_ 
Collection  of  the  BxpresaioneofSnakeapeare,  in 
and  Veree,  from  a  Haw  Words,  to  flfW  or  nora  tines. 

A  splendid  View  of  the  City  of  Edinbnrgh,  from 
the  Top  of  Arthar*a  Seat,  is  now  beinfr  Migravnd  by 
Reevea,  in  his  beat  atyla,  on  a  acaia  of  22  by  15 
inches,  from  a  very  aeearaie  and  comprahaaalve 
Drawing,  recently  taken  on  the  qiot,  by  that  talented 
artist,  W.  Purser.  Esq. 

By  Charles  Swain,  Author  of  Metrical  Easnr^  The 
Mind,  a  Poem,  in  two  |»arta,  wi^  other  Focttt: 
embodying  a  aecond  edition  of  the  Beamtiaa  of  tlM 
Mind,  a  poetical  sketch. 

Preparing  for  Puhlictaicn, 
Time>  Telescope,  for  the  next.y«4ri  %  lO  ^  n^A 
mcreaeed  in   ita  attractiono.    'Ine  Aatronomical  dS' 

Siriment  is  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Bariter.  .'ili^Bartiea 
evoted  to  the  Appearances  of  (!he  Seasons,  is  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Rennie,  of  l^inn^  CoihflS^ 
By  Mr.  Taylor,  in  a  pocket  volu|pe,,Usefhl  Geo- 
metry, practically  exemplided  in  a  aonagiOf  DiagMPS, 
With  clear  and  concise  instructions  for  working  thsm. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  ANDREW  THOMSON,  OF  EDINBURGH. 
,      ,  (With  a  Portialt.) 

BmnViovsm  nre  generally  considered  in  the  light  of  public  property,  and 
liken'  livefl)  their  movements,  and  their  character,  every  one  thinks  he  ha& 
axi^il  to  scrutinize.  This  liberty,  which  appears  to  have  grown  up  into 
a  prescriptive  right,  is  not  without  its  advantages.  It  teaches  the  master- 
spirits of  every  age,  that  their  conduct  is  watched  with  vigilance,  that  the 
tune  is  at  hand,  when  all  their  actions  will  be  exhibited  before  the  world, 
and  transmitted  with  renown  or  infamy  to  the  applauses  or  execrations  of 
posterity.  Fame,  to  an  aspiring  mind,  becomes  a  powerful  substitute  for 
a  more  exalted  principle ;  and  the  hopes  and  fears  which  public  opinion  is 
able  to  inspire,  have  sometimes  been  known  to  regulate  the  freaks  of 
ambition,  which  could  resist  every  other  control. 

It'  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  this  general  claim  to  the  right  of 
animadverting  on*  public  characters,  is  occasionally  attended  with  incon^ 
venienee  to  the  individual  who  submits  to  the  ordeal.  His  most  retired 
moments  are  dragged  into  light,  and,  not  unfrequently,  his  deeds  are 
astrtbed'to  unworthy  motives.  Sometimes  his  principles  are  condemned, 
and  ,he  ati^d^  charged  with  inconsistencies,  because  the  measures  he 
adopts  are  hostile  to  the  views  oi  those  who  sit  iti  judgment  upon  his 
ehaoraGtep; 

1  .  Hirtce-'  happy  m  that  person  who  preserves  a  conscience  void  of  oi^hce 
towards  God  and  man,  A  regard  to  truth  is  the  companion  of  his  ways;, 
he  appeals  to  the  searcher  of- hearts  for  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct;  and, 
althcMigh  he  may  at  times  err  through  the  in^rmities  incident  to  human 
nature,  the  support  which  he  derives  from  an  agency  that  is  divine,  places 
him  on  a  rock,  which  the  waves  of  ambition,  and  the  fluctuations  of  human 
opinions,  assail  in  vain.  It  is  in  this  light  that  we  must  survey  the 
lamented  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  was  bom  on  July  11th,  1779,  but  with  the 
exact  place  of  his  nativity  we  have  not  been  inade  acquainted.  His  early 
education  was  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  his  excellent  father, 
who  spared  no  pains  to  direct  his  mind  into  the  paths  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  to  impress  upon  it  the  nature  and  importance  of  genuine  religion, 
in  additton  to  this  source  of  instruction,  it  was  his  felicity  to  enjoy  the 
intimate-  friendship  of  the  venerable  Sir  Henry  Moncreiif,  who  soon  dis- 
covered  that  he  possessed  talents  of  a  superior  order ;  and  to  aid  in  their 
cultivation,  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  imparting  to  him  the  ample 
stores  of  his  own  vigorous  and  wealthy  mind.  The  competence  of  Sir 
Henry  MontcreifF  for  this  friendly  but  pleasing  task,  no  one  will  doubt, 
who  is  acquainted  with  his  character,  and  with  that  extensive  knowledge 
whieh  he  acquired  from  experience,  during  the  long  period  in  which  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  parties  that  divided  the  national  church. 
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Nor  were  these  instructions  imparted  in  vain.  The  prdlifii^  soil  soon 
yielded  the  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest.  This  prospect  animated  tlife 
preceptor,  and  his  unremitting  assiduities  were  rewarded  with  tfie  unde- 
viating  attention  and  rapid  progress  of  the  pupil,  who,  destined  to 
minister  in  the  sanctuary,  directed  all  his  energies  towards  the  duties  of 
his  profession.  In  these  he  found  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  everf 
talent.  There  were  outworks  to  be  fortified,  and  defended  against  foreiga 
assailants,  and  vigilance  was  required  to  presenre  order  at  home.  The 
holy  doctrines  promulgated  were  to  be  preserved  fix>m  impure  mixtures, 
and  discipline  was  to  be  maintained,  to  secure  the  sacred  enclosure  against 
the  wild  boar  of  the  forest.  He  saw  and  felt,  long  before  he  was  called 
into  actual  service,  that  the  task  was  arduous,  but,  casting  his  ^re 
on  an  Almighty  arm,  and  being  actuated  by  conscientious  motives, 
he  waited  until  his  way  was  made  clear,  and,  being  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  in  1802,  he  commenced  his  pastoral  labours  in 
the  Scottish  church,  to  which  he  was  attached  fi'om  principle,  and  not 
convenience  or  accident,  and  of  which  he  soon  became  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light. 

Though  long  known  as  an  able  preacher,  the  powers  of  Dr.  Thomson's 
mind  were  not  fully  developed  until  his  appointment  to  St.  George's 
church,  in  Edinbugh.  This  being  one  of  the  larger  and  genteeier  parishes 
in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  called  forth  all  his  energies ;  but,  enterii^g  on 
his  charge  under  a  deep  sense  of  his  important  undertaking,  and  a  humble 
reliance  for  aid  from  above,  he  was  happily  sustained,  and  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  labours  had  been  blessed,  and  his  efibrts 
approved  by  those  among  whom  he  had  been  called  to  minister. 

Yet  nothing  perhaps  tended  so  much,  and  so  deservedly,  to  endear  him 
to  his  congregation,  as  his  attention  to  the  sick  and  the  young.  Tfa^se 
were  the  objects  of  his  constant  solicitude  ;  and  no  opportunity  was  neg- 
lected by  him,  to  warn  the  careless  of  their  danger,  to  encourage  the  peni- 
tent, and  to  prepare  the  dying  for  a  world  of  spirits. 

In  the  Calvinistic  sense  of  the  term.  Dr.  Thomson  was  decidedly  evan- 
gelical ;  but  his  sermons  were  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature,  and  he  rarefy 
entered  into  abstruse  speculations,  or  bewildered  his  hearers  with  {^ilo- 
sophical  perplexities.  This  prudent  reserve,  however,  bore  no  affinity  to 
indifference.  He  was  sensitively  alive  to  every  feature  of  his  creed,  and 
was  always  ready,  as  well  as  able,  to  defend  even  its  minutest  peculiarities 
against  all  assailants. 

So  far  as  party  was  concerned,  Dr.  Thomson  belonged  to  that  portion 
which  defended  die  rights  of  the  people  against  the  rigorous  enforcement 
of  the  law  of  patronage.  Of  late  years,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  means  of  circulating  the  holy  Scriptures,  without  any  deviation  from 
the  authorized  version,  and  without  addition  or  adulteration  from  apo- 
crypha, note,  or  comment.  Another  important  subject,  in  the  issue  of 
which  he  remained  deeply  interested  to  the  last,  was,  the  emancipation 
of  the  West  India  slaves.  Of  these  momentous  topics  he  never  lost  sight; 
and  his  rigorous  adherence  to  them,  frequently  involved  him  in  discussions 
on  questions  not  immediately  connected  with  either. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  these  contests  tended  to  increase  and  eon- 
firm  his  popularity ;  by  ruffling  his  spirit,  they  sometimes,  on  the  other, 
exposed  him  to  severe  animadversions.  Nothing,  however,  could  shake 
his  resolution;  and  this  adherence  to  principle,  brought  upon  him  the 
charge  of  obstinacy,  which  on  some  occasions  it  wo^  be  diffiouK  ito 
repel.  .      .  i  ij* 


..  Of|t^e  doptrines  ;which,]>r*  Thom$p^  Uught,  and  the  character  which  he 
ftia^taioedf  Dr.  Chalmers  h^s  furnished  a  copious  outline^  in  his  fuofsra^ 
sev?npajon  the  oqcasiou  of  his  death. 

.  "  ViTBif  thep^  ip  Ijwiefest  definitioD,  his  was  the  olden  theology  of  Scot- 
daitfl*  .A  thoroughly  devoted  son  of  the  church,  he  was,  through  life,  the 
fkmc^^  the  unflinching  advocate  of  its  articles,  and  its  formularies,  and  it3 
rigbiflf  and  the  whple  polity  of  its  constitution  and  discipline.  His  creed 
\^is\  derived  by  inheritance  from  the  fathers  of  the  Scottish  Reformation, 
iu>t»  however,  .as  based  on  human  authority,  but  as  based  and  upholden.  on 
the  authority. of  Scripture  alone.  Its  two  great  articles  are — justification, 
•only  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ— sanctification,  only  by  that  Spirit 
>vbJvch  Christ  is  commissioned  to  bestow :  the  one  derived  to  the  believer  by 
faith;  the  other  derived  by  faith  too,  because  obtained  and  realized. in  the 
^l^rcise  of  believing  prayer." 

As  an  indirect  apology  for  any  thing  that  may  appear  intolerant  in 
Dr.  Thomson's  character.  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  above  sermon  has  introduced, 
amojig  others,  the  following  ingenious  observations. 

'^Justice  is  a  determinate  virtue;  and  why? — ^because  the  precise  line 
.which  separates  it  from  its  opposite,  admits  of  being  drawn  with  rigid  and 
arithmetical  precision ;  and  he  who  transgresses  this  line,  by  the  minutest 
fraction,  is  clearly  and  distinctly  chargeable  with  injustice.  Generosity 
.again  is  an  indeterminate  virtue  ;  and  why  ? — because  there  is  no  such  defi> 
m$^  line  of  separation  between  this  virtue,  and  its  counterpart  vice,  as  that  * 
ypu. could  pass  by  instant  transition  from  it  to  its  opposite.  It  is  not  then 
,with  a  determinate,  as  with  an  indeterminate  virtue.  You  cannot  tamper 
with  it,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  humblest  fraction,  without  making  an 
entire  sacrifice.  This  will  at  once  prepare  you  to  understand,  what  I  have 
takem  the  Uberty  of  terming  a  characteristic  of  his  theology,  whose  general 
chajracter,  I  have  described  as  being  the  theology  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
"jTh/e.  peeuliaril^  lay  in  this,  that,  present  him  with  a  measure,  and  he,  of 
all  other  men,  saw  at  once,  and  with  the  force  of  instant  disc^m- 
Ine^t,  the  principle  that  was  imbodied  in  it.  And  did  that  principle 
belong  to  the  class  of  the  determinate,  he  furthermore  saw,  with  every 
soiund  moralist  before  him,  that  he  could  not  recede,  by  one  inch  or 
hair^breadth,  from  the  assertion  of  it,  without  making  a  virtual  surrender 
of  the  whole." 

The  truth  of  the  above  sentiments,  taken  in  the  abstract,  no  friend  to 
Christianity  can  justly  doubt.  It  is,  however,  equally  clear,  that  in  many 
ca9e«-an  application  of  the  doctrine  thus  inculcated,  will  be  attended  with 
danger,  and  will  sometimes  involve  the  most  pernicious  consequences. 
That  man  only  has  nothing  to  fear,  who  can  securely  take  his  seat  in  the 
chair  of  infallibility. 

Of  Dr^  Thomson's  mental  energies,  of  his  acute  reasoning  powers,  and 
the  vast  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind,  many  of  his  speeches,  now  on 
record,  will  furnish  some  illustrious  examples.  On  one  occasion,  at  the 
Pumfriefiishire  Bible  Society,  in  bringing  charges  against  the  managers,  of 
the  British  and  Foreign.  Bible  Society,  when  d^e  question  of  the  Apocrypha 
was  agitated  in  many  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  he  spoke  nearly  tnree 
bouiB,  was  heard  in  solemn  silence  with  the  deepest  interest,  and,  9i  the 
conclusion, .  was  saluted  with  thunders  of  applause.  In  this  luminous 
.dipiplay  of  argumentative  eloquence^  the  vigilance  with  which  he  had 
observed  the  proceedings  o(  the  society,  &e  consequences  which  he 
dragged  .  iuto  public  notice^  and  the  ardent  jealousy  with  which  he 
watched  over  the  pure  and  unadulterated  word  of  God,  are  all  equa^Uy 


appaieRtw'   It  wu  jslecltifying  tonhoM  wb^  faeud- fate  to^ 
loB^ be  prebenred  a» m 'imiiiittieiit of  fearkss  intrepidity^/  "•  -'    ,    ^ 

:  Ldl  Dn  Thomson,  the  enriayed  negrods  alwa^ys  fo«nd  atv  afble  advodate 
and  a  genciine  Ariend.  To  slavery,  in  all  its  fbrals,  he  ;wa8  'a-deckted 
anediy*  In  gradual  emancipation  he  perceived  the  perpetuity  ci  servitude ; 
and i  contended,  that  ai  a  resolution  to  liberate  theAfincan  in-  toy^'font^' 
and  at  mtj  time,  was  an  acknowledgnent  of  injustice  in  -liieir  eotUfnilm 
detemlqny  so  proorasdnation  would  inevitably  involve  the  pemicioiis  prinoi^te 
of  **  doing  evil  that  good  might  oome."  But  on  this  melaiielH^y/sobieet 
aU  ang^ment  seems  to  have  lost  its  inAuenoe.  The  slave^holdaTV  ^nt^als^ 
inahnour  of  more  than  *< close^hammer'd  steel/^  is  inmlnerabie  lottveirf 
thing  •  besides  interest  and  passion ;  and  to  hkn,  humatiity^  Jusli^'ittid^ 
neason, bavethua  far  been  compelled  to  plead  in  vain.  i:   iil>>  1 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  sufi^ng  the  prolongation  of  the  slaive^tMud^-r  and 
•I  slavery,  that  the  ways  of  heaven  appear  ''  dark  and  iotiftcMei"  -In  the 
mimo'Of  life,  in  the  senith  of  his  useftilness,  secure  in  tbeoonfideiiee'ef  a 
nostof  friends,  and  while  floating  on  a  tide  Of  well«»esinled  fiqniiari^,  i^ 
wbfMt  otf'this  memoir  was  call^  by  the  mandate  of  the  >  Almtgiity- toi 
teiminale  his  labours,  and  give  an  aodount  of  hisstewiirdsliip.  ffffae-dBith 
of  •  this  highly  talented  man  was  both  sudden  and  ntiexpected  p  and  wlied 
the  aiil^ul  event  occurred,  it  created  a  sensation  in  Edinfburgh  wbidi  ,the 
Itpae  of  many  years  wili  not  obliterate  fh>m  the  minds  of  the  inlMA>itaiitBr<^' 
cOn  the  9th 'Of  Fel»uary  1831,  having  attended  a  meeti^L0f«'theiiPiis8^( 
bytssy^  and,  with  his  «ttual  acuteness,  tedcen  an  active  part  in  ilie  tetsiitiedV 
tf  the^day^  he  returned  homeward  about  five  o'clock,  e^octhig^tb^ roomie 
pauyof  some  friends  to  dine  with  him.  Appaiiently  in  excel^ehit  healdn- 
he  ^walked  toifraiKls  his  house  conversing  on  the  affws  of  the*  i>Aabytbry^ 
witk-bis  friends,  until  they  parted  at  his  own  door  in  Melville'<etre4it;i  •Ha- 
had  not,  however,  time  to  eater,  for,  when  on  the  threshcddf  tlie  haM  of 
death  arrested  him,  and  he  sunk  to  the  ground  in  a'fetate  at  vaa^kij^bilify, 
aftd' never  spoke  again.  >  On  being  borne. into  his  hoiiee  by  somo)  parscbs 
who  wiere  passing,  medical  aid  was  instantly  procured,  bat  evtinpe^bot'lMii^ 
anavaiiing.  The  vital  spark  had  for  ever  fled,  and,  as  the  melahcfadhf 
tidii^  were  quickly  ciroulated,  all  ranks  of  people  felt'tiie  ahock^^aindi  ^ 
whole  city  seemed  enveloped  in  a  solemn  glooia.  ?  i. .  . 

His  funeral  was  most  numerously  and  respectably  attended.  •  TK^higkeBti 
funotionaries  of  the  city  honoured  the  proeession  with  their  ^  presence 
^'  Never,"  says  an  eye^wit^ss,  '*was  there  si^ehan  assemblage -c^atfend^ 
ants  cm  any  funeral  procession  in  thns  oity  before;  and  nevensbck  a^ebii- 
coarse  of  spectators  of  any  such  procession.  Nor  would  it  be  etey.lb>Bayf 
whether  the  grief  and  sobbing  of  the  two  thousand  attendhntaoaUs  hier^ 
were  not  equalled  by  the  solemn  stillness,  and  heaving  sighs,  and  dr^pfi^g 
tftars.of  the  ten  thcusand  spectators  by  whom  tho  streets  were  linf^^*  *andi 
the  windows  crowded,  and  the  very  hoilse*tops  clothed  wherever  the  pm** 
eession  ^oved  along.''  !< » 

..  iUnong  the  religious  denominations,  every  one  was  -forward  ta  pa,^-  ^ 
yastly  deserved  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  Presbyterians,  EpisH 
copalians.  Secession  church,  Cameronians^  Quakers^  Independebtaj 
Methodists,  and  Baptists,  mingled  in  the  mournful  throngs.  -  Even  itfiose 
wiio  haA  differed  from  him  in  sentiment,  and  oocaMnatty  Qppoaed>  hn 
measures,  lost  sight  of  local  distinotioas,  ^d  participated  in  im  geaanl 
gnidf.  At  t^e  time  of  the  funeral,  all  the'  shops  were  slMit^  in  4he  «ti)eEltl> 
through  which  the  procession  passed.  His  reHains  were; interred: in  a:^iave 
at>£>t«c:Jcl^nY€hapek    ■  ...:..  m',,]  m,i\^vfl'^ 
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DtLilhODiam'tkafl  left  ai^idbw  flndse^eB^-chtklrali,  €am  df  ^an^'fifs 
daughters;  and,  we  are  •sorry  to  lealn/  without  hanng;'  -madv  foar'tibeoi 
tfaatpmvision  which  their  rank  ia  life  might  justly  require.  Th^  libbnUity 
of  his  surviving  friexids  has  however,  we  understand,  been  exevted  #ith 
laudable  success  in  supplying  the  deficiency.  About  £7000  had  been 
subscribed  shortly  alter  his  remains  weie  committed  to  die  tomb^  and!»an 
angmeBtation  was  reasonably  anticipated.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
Hoftiowiog  letter,  which  we  presume  is  genuine,  will  be  penned  with  pleasarb 
by  .^eryy lover  of  humanity  and  intellectual  worths 

'^We  have  just  seen  a  private  letter,  written  by  a  Scottish  gendemam 
QOW'in  London,  which  conveys  die  traly  pleasing  intelligeace^  that  Lord 
GbanceUor  Brougham  waited  upon  his  Mi^esty,  and  intimated  to  hitn-^no 
doubt  in  the  most  dutiful  and  impressive  manner ^ — the  heavy  loss  whieh 
the.  reUgious  world  generally,  and  the  Cburdi  of  Scodand  in.  pattioular, 
had  austained  by  tht  early,  unlooked  for,  and  lamented  death  of  hev 
greatest  champicm  since  die  time  of  John  Knox.  As  the  Lord  Ghanoellcnr 
wtsis  the  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Thomson,  had  studied  under  the  sam^ 
profesaops,  debated  in  the  same  college  halls,  mingled  in  the  same  ani«se<« 
Qtcota,  and  shared  the  same  hospitalities  of  the  same  friendly  foof<*-**not  lA 
doubt  can  exist  that  the  portrait  he  drew  of  him  was  ftuthful  to  the  lifefT 
and,  such  was  the  impression  made  on  the  royal  mind,  that  his  Majeaty 
immedinlcily,  in  his  own  plain  and  unaffected  manner,  expressed  a  wi^ 
that^methmg  should  be  done  for  the  widow  of  so  good  and  great  aitiim. 
With '  die  royal  sanction  so  strikingly  in  its  favour,  diis  <Aject  was  speedlily 
acoompltshed,  and  we  understand  the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  if<iv 
securing  Mrs.  Thomson  a  pension  of  150/.  per  annum  for  life.  It  is  fiiPtibet 
said,  that  Dr.  Thomson's  eldest  son  is  about  to  be  appointed^  through  thd 
sal^e  influence,  professor  of  music  in  the  Unirersity  of  London,  a*  situation 
fbr  Irhich  bet  is  semlnently  qualified."' — Dumfries  Courier*  «  > 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Thomson's  works  :  •    > 

Sermons-  on  Various  Subjects.  8vo.  Sermons  on  Infidelity.  Post  8vo. 
Lectures' on  Portioiis  of  the  Psalms.  Lectures  Expository  and  Practical  on 
Select  Portions tof  Scripture.  The  Doctrine  of  Universal  Pardon  considered 
and  ReAited,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons,  with  Notes  critical  and  expository, 
2d  edition.  The  Sin  and  Danger  of  being  Lovers  of  Pleasure  more  than 
Levers  of  Gk)d,  sttited  and  illustrated  in  two  Discourses,  3d  edition.  On 
Hearing  the  Word.  The  Young,  warned  against  the  Enticements  of  Sinners  j 
An  Address,  to  Christian  Parents  on  the  Religious  Education  of  their 
ChildEea,  dd  edidon.  A  Collection,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  3d  edition ;  and  other  School  Books.  Catechism  on  the  Saora-' 
meat,  mtd  for  the  Young.  Various  Speeches  in  Assembly^— On  the  Apo* 
cryphal  Gontiovetsy,  and  against  Slavery.  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Sir 
Henry  Moncreiff,  5th  edition.  Various  single  Sermons.  Numerouis 
articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  &c. 

Of  this  highly  esteemed  and  deeply  regretted  minister  of  the  gospel,  we 
shaU  conclude  this  memoir,  with  an  extract  from  an  extended  and  able 
delineation  of  his  character,  by  the  Rev.  D.  A4'Crie,  inserted  at  large  in 
the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  for  February,  1831. 

^  Great  as  0r.  Thomson's  popularity  was,  and  few  men  in  his  sphere  of 
life  ever  rose  so  high  in  popular  favour,  he  was  not  exposed  to  the  wo 
denounced  against  those  *  of  whom  all  men  speak  well.'  Me  had-  hw 
detractors  and  enemies,  who  waited  for  his  halting,  and  were  prepared  1o 
magnify  and  blazon  his  faults.  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  as  of  atiother 
Chrisdan  patriot,  no  man  ever  loved  or  hated  him  moderately.    This  i  was 


Hie  inevitable  tcquseauence  of  his^gr^at  taleAtp,  and tbe  rqi^b.oQiiUsts it 
whkh  he  was  involvea.  His  generous  spirit  raised  him  abov^  the  ii^d^igoQ^ 
of  envy  and  every  jealous  feeling,  but  it  uu^e  him  less  tolerant.of  thm 
who  displayed  these  mean  vices.  When  convinged  of  tb^  .j^stiee,,of  a 
cause,  and  satisfied  of  its  magnitude^  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  'li^mot 
moned  all  his  powers  to  its  defence,  and  assailed  its  adversaries,  sot  only 
with  strong  arguments,  but  with  sharp,  pointed,  and  poignant  sacean^; 
but,  unless  he  perceived  insincerity,  malignity,  or  perverseness,  his  om^ 
feelings  were  too  acute  and  too  just  to  permit  him  gratuitously, to  vouai 
those  of  others. 

^*  That  his  zeal  was  always  reined  by  prudence ;  that  his  ardour  of  imind 
never  hurried  him  to  a  precipitate  conclusion,  or  led  him  to  m^ify  tli« 
subject  in  debate ;  that  his  mind  was  never  warped  by  party  feeling ;  sod 
that  he  never  indulged  the  love  of  victory,  or  sought  to  humble  a  :tea2isg 
or  pragmatic  adversary^are  positions  which  his  true  friends  will  not  maiiu- 
tain.  But  his  ablest  opponents  will  admit,  that  in  all  the  great  questioas 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  he  acted  conscientiously ;  that  he  ^9» 
an  open,  manly,  and  honourable  adversary ;  and  that,  though  he  was  som^ 
jtjmes  intemperate,  he  was  never  disingenuous.  Br.  Thomson  was  by  con- 
stitution a  reformer ;  he  felt  a  strong  sympathy  with  those  great  men  wk>, 
in  A  former  age,  won  renown,  by  assailing  the  hydra  of  error,  and  ai  civil 
and  religious  tyranny ;  and  his  character  partook  of  theirs.  In  pacticnJaF, 
h^  bore  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  Luther,  both  in  exc^eUencies  sod 
defects ;  his  leonine  nobleness  and  potency,  his  masculine  eloquenoey  his 
facetiousness  and  pleasantry,  the  fondness  which  he  shewed  for  the.£»s?ir 
nating  charms  of  music,  and  the  irritability  and  vehemenjce  which  h^ 
occasionally  exhibited ;  to  which  some  will  add  the  necessity  w]p^(^h.thi^ 
imposed  on  him  to  make  retractations,  which,  while  they  thrf^w.  a  fsrtial 
shade  over  his  fame,  taught  his  admirers  the  needful  lesson,  that  he  was  a 
man  subject  to  like  passions  and  infirmities  with  others. 

''  But  the  fact  is,  though  hitherto  known  to  few,  and  the  time  is  nenr 
come  for  revealing  it,  that  some  of  those  effusions  which  were  most  ob- 
jectionable, and  exposed  him  to  the  greatest  obloquy,  were,  neither. coo^ 
posed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  nor  seen  by  him,  until  they  were  published  to 
the  world ;  and  that  in  one  instance,  which  has  been  the  cause  .-of  the 
most  unsparing  abuse,  he  paid  the  expenses  of  a  prosecotiony  aikd  s«b^ 
mitted  to  make  a  public  apology,  for  an  offence  of  which  he  was-itutbceiit 
as  the  child  unborn,  rather  than  give  up  the  name  of  the  friend  who  was 
morally  responsible  for  the  deed ; — an  example  of  generous  self-devotioo 
which  nas  few  parallels. 

'^  To  his  other  talents,  Dr.  Thomson  added  a  singular  capacity  foiHVir 
aesa^  which  not  only  qualified  him  for  taking  an  active  psot  in  €hiuc^ 
courts,  but  rendered  him  highly  useful  to  those  public  diaritiea  of  whk^ 
the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  are  officially  managers,  and  to  ^e  difTerjSfnt 
voluntary  societies  with  which  he  was  connected.  This  caused  undKasing 
demands  on  his  time  and  exertions,  which,  joined  to  his  Other  labours^ 
were  sufficient  to  wear  out  the  most  robust  constitution^  apd  he. at  last 
sunk  under  their  weight.  • . .  ■ 

^'  la  private'  life,  Dr.  Thomson  was  every  thing  that'is  amiable  and 
engaging.  He  was  mild,  and  gentle,  and  cheerful ;  deeply  lender-  a^ 
acutely  sensitive  in  his  strongest  affections ;  most  faithful  and  true,  In  h» 
attachments  of  friendship,  kind-hearted  and  indulgent  to  all  with  whom 
he  bad  intercourse.  But  it  was  around  his  own, family  be^rth,  iswl^^ 
the.circk  of  his  intimate  acquaintances,  that  Dr.,Thoii»so^,w^dflQilipt' 
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In^ISm'  the*  Sot\'  ahd  the  Iftmb  may  be  said  to  liaVe  ttiet  'to^€?thfeir.  '  It 
was  equally  natural  in  him  to*  play  Mrith  a  ' child,  and  to  enter  the  lists 
with  a  veteran  polemic.  He  could  be  gay  without  levity,  and  grave 
without  moroseness.  His  frank  and  bland  manners,  the  equable  flow  of 
his  cheerfulness  and  good  humour,  and  the  information  which  he  possessed 
on  &lm«^st  every  subject,  made  his  company  to  be  courted  by  persons  of  afl 
clodded.  He  could  mix  with  men  of  the  world  without  compromising  hid 
f)fincfples,  &r  lowering  his  character  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  j  arid 
life'  pi'esence  was  enough  to  repress  any  thing  which  had  the  semblance  df 
irreligion. 

**  His  firmness  to  principle,  when  he  thought  principle  involved,  whatsoever 
of  the  appearance  of  severity  it  may  have  presented  to  those  who  saw  him 
enly  <as  a  public  character,  had  no  taint  of  harshness  in  his  private  life ;  and, 
ilttbehdiiig  as  he  certainly  was  in  principle,  he  never  failed  to  receive  with 
kitidness  what  was  addressed  to  his  reason  in  the  spirit  of  friendship.  It 
hiay  indeed  be  said  with  truth,  that,  great  as  were  his  public  merits,  and 
deplorable  the  public  loss  in  his  death,  to  those  who  had  the  happiness  to 
live  with  him  in  habits  of  intimacy,  the  deepest  and  the  bitterest  feeling 
still  is,  in  the  separation  from  a  man  who  possessed  so  many  of  the  filliest 
end  most  amiable  sensibilities  of  the  human  heart. 

'  **The  loss  of  such  a  man,  and  at  such  a  time,  is  incak*ukbl6.  His 
€lxteteple  and  spirit  had  a  wholesome  and  refreshing,  an  exhifarat^^  'aiWd 
felevatihg,  influence  on  the  society  in  which  he  moved:  and  ev^n  'tlrfe 
agitation  which  he  produced,  when  he  was  in  his  stormy  moods,  wai^ 
«ahitary,  like  the  hurricane,  (his  own  favourite  image,  and  the  last  which 
he  employed  in  public,)  purifying  the  moral  atmos|^ere,  and  freeing  it 
iVom  tie  selfishness,  and  duplicity,  and  time-serving,  with  which  it  w^ 
^^erebatg^d."  '      ' 


OK   THX   NATURE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  BELIOION. 


^  A  Cfkiifttlsn  is  the  Ugliest  ttyle  of  man.** rottn^. 

WbatetxB' regards  ihe  pernAnent  hap- 
pitess  of  man,  merits  his  serious  attention; 
«nd  exp^eoce  has  shewn  that  happiness 
springs  from  a  purer  source  than  riches  or 
worldly  distinctions.  It  is  universally  con- 
fessed to  arise  from  the  peaceful  harmony 
of  the  mind,  where  inorainate  and  sinful 
affifictions  are  restrained,  and  the  love  that 
Mies  and  guides,  is  fixed  on  an  object  that 
t^emanda  spiritual  homage  on  account  of 
transcendent  goodness  and  power.  Thus 
systems  after  systems  have  been  modelled 
by  successive  philosophers,  and  all  that 
reason  unassisted  by  revelation  could  sug- 
gest, has  been  at  times  inculcated.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  heathen  philosophy, 
vilh  all  its  advantages,  and  they  were 
many^  was  in  some  points  very  deficient. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  when  we  ex- 
aroioe  the  principles  upon  which  they  seve- 
rally proceeded. 

The  love  of  the  virtuous  heathen  was 
tilted' ^'hi^eeuhtry,-  the  contmct^  circle 


of  his  affection  was  placed  around  his 
hearth;  and  finally,  centered  in  himsfslf; 
but  the  christian's  motive  of  action  is  love 
to  God.  This  raises  him  from  inferi(ir 
objects,  and  teaches  obedience  and  regard 
for  the  Being  who  created  and  preserves 
all  things.  He  holds  every  thiag  else  in 
subordinaticm,  knowing  that  he  oanoot 
better  promote  the  welfare  of  himself  or 
of  his  fellow-beings,  than  by  acting  in 
accordance  to  the  will  of  Him  who  moves 
the  whole  intricate  machine  of  human 
afiairs.  By  this  love  he  is  constrained  to 
forego  all  selfish  gratifications^  feefmg 
assured  that  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
happiness  of  man  are  inseparably  woven 
together. 

Among  the  heathens,  virtue  often  de- 
pended upon  the  customs  and  habits  of  a 
nation,  since  what  was  exteemed  vicious  in 
one  country  was  countenanced  in  anOth^, 
so  that  the  laws  of  a  kingdom  in  many 
respects  were  its  standard  of  virtue.  He, 
therefore,  who  abstained  firom  openly 
breaking  these  laws,  was  considered  unim- 
peachable, and  claimed  for  himself,  if  he 
at  all  believed  in  a  paradise  hereafter,  a 
weti-eamed  immortality.    Bdl  christlanitv 
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piilB  on  a  mwe  Mriout  aspect;  and  b^ 
uttTeiling  the  reality  and  purifjr  of  true  holt- 
neasy  casts  a  dismal  shade  over  the  most 
illustrious  beatlien. 

Tlie  celebrated  Boerhaave  has  'ohaerted, 
Ibat  "our  Saviour  knew  mankind  better 
than  Socrates ;"  and  troly  we  may  see  this 
saying  beautifblly  illustrated,  by  comparing 
the  observations  and  precepts  of  our  holy 
Redeemer,  with  the  precepts  and  lives  of 
heathen  philosophers.  It  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  cnristian  to  abstain  ih)m  the  out* 
ward  act  of  sin ;  he  must  abhor  ita  veiy 
imagination.  The  heart  of  man  in  its  na- 
tural state  is  shewn  to  be  depraved,  and, 
even  when  partially  sanctified  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  he  confi»aes  it  to  be  ''deceitful 
ami  desperately  wicked  above  all  things.'' 
While  the  self-righteous  heathen  looked 
down  upon  his  more  immoral  fellow-beings 
with  pride  and  complacency,  he  who  has 
made  the  greatest  attainments  in  christian 
holiness  has  only  learnt  to  be  more  humble, 
and  more  susceptible  to  the  conviction  of 
his  own  sinfuhness.  The  true  christian  dis- 
claims all  pride  and  haughtiness  of  heart, 
and,  like  St.  Paul,  finds  his  most  painful 
task  in  boasting  of  his  own  advantages  or 
attainments  in  religion. 

There  was  likewise  in  the  superstitious 
rites  of  the  Pagans  much  that  was  flagrantly 
immoral.  The  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  the 
feasts  of  Venus,  displayed  scenes  at  which 
leason  revolts,  while  the  barbarous  cruelties 
of  other  ceremonies  overwhelm  the  mind 
with  horror.  Should  we  even  lay  these 
aside,  and  take  the  refinements  of  philo- 
sophy as  the  best  specimen  of  their  reli* 
gious  notions,  we  cannot  but  perceive  how 
Ottle  they  were  calculated  to  suit  the  great 
mass  of  mankind.  Where  their  different 
systems  were  not  at  variance  with  each 
either,  so  much  was  abstruse,  that  none  but 
a  gifted  few  coukl  comprehend,  much  less 
pit  in  practice,  ¥^at  was  inculcated.  But 
if  we  turn  to  the  christian  religion,  we  see, 
that,  though  its  doctrines  and  precepts 
aviuoe  a  profundi^  which  has  never  been 
entirely  fathomed  by  the  most  pious  and 
learned,  it  is  so  obvious  and  simple,  that 
the  unlettered  peasant  can  understand  and 
put  its  requisitions  into  practice. 

Though  It  is  a  system  so  original,  that  it 
is  entirely  distinct  from  all  others,  yet  its 
moral  code  is  so  perfect  and  harmonious, 
that,  rejectiog  all  that  is  unreasonable,  it 
contains  every  duty  that  can  be  conceived 
of,  whether  to  God  or  man.  For  this  pur-* 
pose,  history  and  precept  mutually  assisting 
each  other,  both  are  explained;  so  that 
though  there  are  precepts  sufficient  to  com- 
pi«hieod  «vefy  supposable  case,  yet  in  the 


page  of  sacsad  hiatcty  am  skaCdied  pmmh 
ages  of  various  charadeis,  and  under  all 
die  circumstances  of  human  life,  that  eveqr 
bearing  of  the  law  of  God  may  be  distinct^ 
marked  out. 

It  is  in  the  Scriptures  that  we  read  vibt 
before  was  scaroehr  suspected,  though  a* 
perience  now  coonrms  the  truth,  naniii, 
the  natural  depravity  of  the  humaa  bosL 
**  There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not 
one.''  The  knowledge  of  this  truth  is  evi- 
dently necessary  to  the  salvatioo  of  man; 
for  where  there  is  no  consciousness  of  gaiU, 
there  can  be  no  repentance.  This  truth  is 
stamped  on  the  sacved  pages  ia  emmpka 
that  cannot  be  controverted,  and  serves  to 
discourage  any  thing  like  pride  or  aelf»iuffi. 
ciency  in  the  uninformed  convert.  He  sees 
that  he  has  incurred  the  curse  as  well  of 
actual  as  of  original  sin,  and  recompense 
must  be  made  before  God  can  be  recon- 
ciled. 

But  while  the  christian  reads,  that  man 
is  a  sinner,  and  condemned  to  death  and 
eternal  misery,  for  sin  can  only  be  expiated 
by  death,  be  discovers  that  '<  God  so  lov^ 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life." 
Though  an  atonement  for  his  sios  cannot 
be  procured  by  himself,  since  do  future 
obedience  could  cancel  past  offencesy  yet 
there  is  a  sacrifice  ofiereid  for  man,  evtt 
the  death  and  sufferings  of  an  incarnate 
God,  who  hath  thus  dearly  purobased  his 
church  with  his  own  blood.  He  reads  that 
no  one  can  reasonably  expect  to  derive 
any  advantage  from  this  sacrifice  but  by 
repentance  and  faith,  since  without  these 
there  can  be  no  remission  of  sin;  that>ra^ 
pentance  and  faith  are  the  fruits  of  a  ij^ge- 
nerated  heart,  a  heart  infiiienced  by  the  Spi- 
rit of  God,  wlio  has  promised  to  **  create 
all  things  anew." 

Faith  is  an  unbounded  oonfideium  in 
God ;  and,  though  a  voluntary  exereias  of 
the  mind,  it  only  arises  ficon  that  disposi- 
tion of  the  heart  induced  by  the  gmce  oi 
God.  Faith,  as  a  consequeDoe»  produces 
virtuous  obedience^  and  thua  becomes  in* 
stumental  in  the  justificatioQ  of  man,  whe« 
ther  this  virtuous  obedience  is  enabled  by 
the  providence  of  God  to  manifest  itself,  or 
not;  for  it  is  not  by  works,  that  man, can 
be  saved.  It  is  the  ditpositioQ  which  £|ith 
generates,  that  evinoes  its  genuijaeness^  Md 
this  disposition  can  only  ^riv^  fro^i  ^ 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.-  Thiis  it.sii 
that  faith  is  the  means,  while  the  g^oe  of 
God  is  the  source,  of  the  christian's  juAifi* 
cation.  But  this  is  not  all ;  he  possesses 
a  hope  which  cheeis  hiM  thn»]gfa.Kiu  tei^ 
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iQHmi»tD««  {|lo6ih  %f •  High! ytof^beer  diOM  daiflb  md^r  ibie  ftflKctMKis'of*  lifb/  eaU  fttke  wmtf 

>dMpdadiii|^H#ttf9'wi)lch  iiwaitttian  id  thiii  the  terrors  of  death,  and'  mMd  ^himi^ 

vale  of  tears.    It  is  a  hope  then  **ia$Mk  jforffni  etemity. '  Whaiev<er  e)^  mayi  inot 

Ittfl'^alliftfDl^/^  bliteaMl6»  bim  in  s^fene  deserve  consideration,  tbeate'shotild  hai% 

tl6lifidetfio^t9-b6artli^  storms  and  trials  «C  their  due  weight,  and  induoe  itian  fo'^«^ 

4itH«Mityf<be&aui6  it  has  fh«d  its  anohorage  for  refbge^  to  lay  hold  upon  ths  only  hope 

lii^||iib<l^l}le<vell  of'sdnse,  even  witbitt  tii«  that  is  set  befone  bkn.                             "^ 

^lityped' holy'bfhoHes,  where  ate  tvea-  Now,  let  us  ask  what  system,  eithcfr  >€if 

ifUmA^  ^pilie  ark  and  corenant  oi  Godi  nligion  or  philosophy,  oan  piK^ee  tbc«l 

t  *iMTh(6'd>ilfelienee  of' these  two  gmce»,faitb  important  efi^ts  ?    What  ^yst&m  is  lheie( 

8M4)€^e^  AhehbishopLeighton  observes^  besides  the  ehristian,  so  compfeh^Mi^y-as 

^*  iA^m^sPMAf  that  the  one  is  taken  for  the  to  apply  equally  to  every  individual)  and 

l»d^''iii'  SAipKire;    it  is  bat  a  different  furmsh   direction   and  consotatveu'iHlde^ 

Hi^p^jbrof  the'sa^econfidence^-^aithappTe-  every  circumstance?    We  answer^ 'Nonet 

l^ttdinpt'the  itiMldble  tmdi  of  those  divine  Alas !  for  infidelity.    Scepticism  is.iU'its^ 

fwu^xSf  (^'^kich  hope  do&  assuredly  very  painfal ;  but  in  its  consequences  lAM 

QXpOct' ^e   atecoknplishment,  and  that   iA  appalling.  Painful  indeed  most  it  be,  "Whe^ 

Hieir  HfMRh  ^  so  that  this  immediately  lesoifes  it  robs  man  of  so  nrech  happinessy  wheti  it 

fifbfia'tbe  bther.'^*  darkens  the  most  sober  visions  of  hope^ 

The  other  grace,  which  forms  a  promi-*  and   generates  a  recklessness  ef  conduift 

ff^fi^yirt*  thie  ehaftfecter  of  the  christian^  is  which  can  only  proceed  from  despair.'  <Btti 

lo^^.-'Lbve' to' God  implies  delight  in  his  then,  if  there  is  the  least  grooiMi''HMr  'thU 

bsAwp^y  gratitude  for  his  goodness,  and  an  supposition,  that  the  christian  alone ^  builii 

kitidt^  de^^otedness  fo  his^  will ;  thus  h  forms  his  hopes  upon  a  rock,  how  drtadlfciV  mn^ 

aC'^hdn  priMcipl^  of  duty  and  afieetion*  be  the  fate  of  those  who  6ave  endeavoaiie^ 

£^e  tti  odr  Cheator  send  Redeemer  necesk  to  stifle  every  conviction  of  truth  I    And 

saWiy  %iduces  'bve  fo  our-  fellowKsreatares,  how  imperious  the  duty,  that  i^e  should 

far,' inqn^sSt.  John,  ^'Hethatloveth  not  endeavour  not  only  to  examine  fhef^vi- 

ititf  M-c^rfwhom  he  hath  seen,  hem  can  dences  of  reason  in  its  fkvonr^  but^so  td 

hff  Umf^^QfiA  ni^hott  he  bath  not  seen  V*  live,- as  to  insure  happiness  ki  thj^t^sls^fol 

And*  h^c^^^'tliust  admits  the* wisdom  and  team,  and  the  endless  blis»  of  «mf  hert*aftet<l'< 

gbodtieM  o(' God,  in  thus  eomptfeing  the  But  has  expefienee  never  whispet^hif 

^oteddiyof  man  in- the  word  love^  that  lesson  to  the  tfioughtless  and  Mlffelentl 

M'tiine  principle  of  tho  christran's  obe^  Yes;  often  must  she  have  deeHiir«d  bo^ 

4iigfi<^  mfay  ht  c^vioitS'  yo  alL    This  most  unsatis^Mtory  hate  been  all  the  at«empts»'i>f 

f»biMkieM'^8ke  three  graees  mentioned- by  procuring  unadulterated  wttter  fKom  bMfcslt 

Sr;'|)aat*;  h^'been  beautiftdly  chameCeriiiBd  cisterns  ;'^  how  the  enjoyments  of  the  pre^ 

by'CoWper,<as-  sent  lifo,  gveot  as  they  may  be,  at  len0M 

"    ^'  .  "  :;'•     ,A  plant  divinely  nursM.  pall,  and  leave  "^an  acWng  void"  In  1^0 

- 1  Ired  by  th»rove  tmm  wbicb  H  r«ip  at  drst.  mind,  which  obliterates  every  seflsaitmn'^ 

•'  5»'"»«»"^*»'^*»»H'^^^';'*tP**"v    t..    A  ptist  delimit !    Why  should  they  «tteMi« 

Its  fruits  on  earth,  its  growth  above  the  skiea.  FTi^'a    ai?            -^"^    ^t  ^ -**  •* -^  ^t-^  t^«^» 

*  10  Stifle  the  conviction  that  ^<  it  is  a^omte^ 

<i' Between  these  three  graces  there  is  a  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  fhcr 

sIHh^g' 'tini^n,   as  the  pious  dh^ine  just  jodgment?^    The  eifisfeneeof  sncha  trath^' 

dfitd'^w^itesy'  <' there  is  ^  inseparable  mix-  or  the  idea  of  its  existence,  csin  n^ev'btf 

tbte  of  love  with  belief  tod  pious  afi^tion,  crushed  by  the  nmted  effbrts  of  an  army  el 

itt'teeeiving  tirnth ;  so  that  ia  effect,  as  we  infidels.    As  well  might  they  endebvouf  ^ 

diifting^h     them,    they    are     nretoally  annihilate  the  vast  ocean,  of  exferminaieiW 

styeitgthened,  the  one  by  the  other,  and  so,  least  wave.    As  well  might  th«y<'tetflo«<li( 

di^^h  it>  seem  a  circle,  it  is  a  divme  one,  from  its  shores,  and  retire  into  (h«  secttKiM 

aMfdmif  noCttiid^r  censure  of  the  sefaoole*  icgione  of  a  continent,  to  dlspo^ss'  thebi- 

ptidaalfry.^ '  selves  of  the  imaginsttioh  of  Its  being.    8tf1l< 

•'The"chT4stiBi/y  lifo  vs  peculiar  to  ittelf,  would  its  waters  roll,  and  stSll  would<  t^ 

dMisting  itt'spinniar  commmrioir,  in  hQ<i>  xHisti  tising  firom  its  %>osom  potiv  "upoik' 

iirilfi^,"sdf-^i£d,  and  mortsficatio*  of  all  them,  and  i^mind  them  oflts  reality.    Th«' 

ut)ftiall<9«»<^  de^nre^;  hence  his  hopes  and  a#Ail    dispensations  Of  Pr6fidenc^,   and 

Mn,  \fk  j<>ys  and  soirows,  ate  not  theeef  of  dHat  vc4ce;whlch  is  clothed  in  tb»nd«n'M4lt 

the^  #oHd.    Bot  the  most  important'  mimt^  bear  a  testimony  ^hich  nothin<g  oflft  ^ilefM«; 

<<r.M..,M...i  ....  .  ,.<,  ..  ,   ■    1...I     ,,,.  ,.,  .  Wtesbid  that  the  fi^ftit  <Jf  tftfiiwi «4»Wtli' 
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^things,  it  feus  idl  things,  till  It  nishei 
into  the  delermtn&tioD  of  disbelieving  the 
pbinest  evidence.  It  brings  forward  ''the 
mystery  of  godliness/'  as  its  important  ob« 
jection.  It  would  enter  the  sacred  pre- 
saioe,  as  it  would  gaze  upon  objects  of 
sense,  till  it  is  confounded  and  lost  in  the 
aabtk  mazes  of  reason.  Baffled  at  every 
point,  yet  proud  in  his  ignorance,  the 
mfidel  at  length  asserts  that  religion  is  a 
fid>le,  providence  chance,  and  his  Maker  a 
nonentity.  Thus  infatuated  do  those  be- 
eome,  who  forsake  the  service  of  God,  to 
follow  the  idols  of  their  own  imagination. 

Yet,  if  we  turn  to  the  opposite  picture, 
and  contemplate  the  upright  roan,  **  whose 
delight  is  m  the  law  of  God,*'  who  is 
**  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season ; 
kis  leaf  also  shall  not  wither ;  and  whatso- 
ever he  doeth  shall  prosper;"  we  are 
struck  by  the  beautifol  contrast,  and  can- 
Bot  but  eseiaim  with  the  psalmist,  ^  Mark 
the  perftct  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for 
Aeend  of  that  man  is  peace/' 

*  Beacomjield.  J.A.B. 

ON  THE  FOLLY  OF  DISCONTENT. 

SvcH  is  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  and 
the  imperfectioos  of  the  human  condition, 
that  eveiy  state  of  life,  and  every  sphere  of 
action,  is  exposed  to  temptations  peculiar 
to  itself,  whether  we  are  fixed  in  scenes  of 
adveruty  or  prosperity,  the  one  has  its  de- 
luding snares,  and  the  other  its  harassing 
difficulties.  Hiese  two  opposite  states  are 
equally  dangerous  to  virtue,  unless  they 
are  stricdy  guarded  by  the  most  unwearied 
circumspection  and  unsleeping  vigilance. 

It  is  no  less  true,  that  we  often  f<mn 
mistaken  notions  of  the  advantages  or 
miseries  which  we  suppose  uniformly  to 
attend  on  certain  conditions  of  Ufe,  that 
they  are  either  necessarily  exempt  from 
cares,  or  perpetually  embarrassed  vrith 
anxieties.  Poverty  is  certainly  an  evil, 
which  it  is  the  incessant  endeavour  of  most 
men  to  avoid;  and  hence,  their  arduous 
exertions  and  vigorous  efforts  to  attain  a 
competence,  that  will  completely  exonerate 
them  from  the  galling  shackles  of  penury ; 
but  still,  though  it  is  a  state  attended  with 
many  privations,  it  is  not  without  its 
eounterbalances  of  good. 

To  be  entirely  destitute,  and  incapable 
of  procuring  the  common  conveniences  of 
life,  are  circumstances  unquestionably  un» 
favourable  to  happiness,  in  many  lespects 
hostile  to  peace  of  mind,  and  inimical  to 
composure  of  spirit.  But  even  tliose  in 
higher  stations,  and  with  larger  issouroes, 


on  the  lofttest  pimidcle  of  pfdsperity,  tltt 
frequently  more  wretched  and  disCOnteMCd 
than  very  many  individuals  in  much  \atia- 
bier  situations ;  we  often  find  their  liva  to 
be  embittered  with  calamities,  and  soured 
with  disappointments,  either  imaginary  or 
real,  and  expressing  wishes  that  are  doorfied 
never  to  be  gratified,  hopes  subverted  by 
opposition,  and  desires  <  promulged,  htti 
never  obtained. 

There  is  no  crime  more  prevalent  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  world,  tliati  that  ef 
discontent  at  the  situation,  or  its  insepa* 
rable  concomitants,  which  providence  hm 
been  pleased  to  appoint  as  the  bonad  of 
their  habitation,  either  openly  avowed,  or 
reluctantly  concealed.  But,  discontent  at 
the  government  of  the  world  by  a  Supreme 
ruler,  and  invidious  remarks  at  the  allots 
ments  of  his  providence,  if  we  reflect  on 
the  subject  with  that  calm  and  dispassionate 
attention  which  it*  requires,  vnll  evidently 
appear  quite  as  preposterous,  as  the  sug- 
gestion is  conspicuous  for  its  impiety. 

One  of  the  readiest  methods  which  we 
generally  employ,  to  ascertain  the  impor- 
tance and  excellence  of  what  we  deem 
valuable,  is,  that  of  comparing  it  with 
another,  somewhat  analogous  in  qualify, 
and  of  observing  which  is  productive  of 
the  greatest  portion  of  happiness  or  profit, 
in  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  fa- 
cilities. Hence  it  is,  that  they  who  repine 
at  the  infelicities  of  their  lot,  often  err 
widely  from  the  truth,  by  erroneous  esti. 
mates,  drawn  from  merely  external  appear- 
ances. They  suppose  themsehres  to  be 
more  miserable  than  some  with  whom  they 
are  acquainted,  and  imagine  that  the  affile* 
tions  and  distresses  with  which  they  are 
visited,  are  distributed  with  a  ])artial  hand. 
But,  on  a  closer  inspection,  and  a  nearer 
observation  of  the  requisites  for  happiness, 
it  will  probably  be  found,  that  the  eqoiFi- 
brium  does  not  materially  preponderate  to 
the  other  side;  nay,  perhaps  those  whom 
they  view  as  enviably  situated,  have,  i^heti 
duly  considered,  more  urgent  cause  to  com* 
plain — so  that  their  decision,  as  might'  be 
expected  from  the  inadequacy  of  their 
means  for  judging  on  such  disptrtable 
points,  frequently  terminates  in  erroneous 
conjecture  and  vague  hypothesis.  We  cafti 
not  determine,  with  any  degree  of  certsdntf, 
that  others  are  more  happy  than' ourselves, 
by  the  prosperity  of  their  fbrtunes^  ttlef* 
accessions  of  grandeur,  or  the  renown  of 
their  exploits ;  unless  we  could  diseem  ^ 
inmost  recesses  of  their  hearts,  and  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  theivepe^ 
rations.  -  ''•■•^  •  ''"- 

Diat  which  is  exposed   tx>  ihe  Vulgftr 
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g9jie, ,  ]».  esAy  tlw  bare  supeifidos  of  cha* 
faoter ;  ,we  must  explore  further,  and  peiie- 
tsajba  ^deeper,  to  judge  correctly  of  the  grand 
constituents  which  so  eminenUy  conduce  to 
IranquiUity  of  mind.  These  adventitious 
aids,  they  may  probably  possess  in  profii'- 
sion;  but  how  often  is  it  the  case,  that 
they,  aie  only  the  wretched  solaces  of  a 
,  Tgmd  distracted  with  perplexities,  and  ha- 
rassed with  phantoms  of  terror,  produced 
l(y , guilt,: and  heightened  by  remorse;  as 
sncli^the  post  depicts  them  in  the  following 
lixies,  and  the  original  is  but  too  often  to 
l»a  found  tin  the  more  exalted  walks  of  life : 

«.<<(  rphe  gAy  pfttt«rre,  tbe  eheqnered  shade. 
TJbe  juorning  bower»  ttie  evening  colonnade. 
Those  soft  recesses  of  uneasy  minds." 

Reflections  on  their  past  conduct  inces- 
santly haunt  them  in  their  slumbers  in  the 
night  season,  and,  unscared  by  any  attempts 
to.  elude  the  spectral  presence,  attend  them 
through  the  hours  of  each  successive  day, 
whether  they  engage  in  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness,  or  hurry  to  scenes  of  dissipation, 
flutter  at  courts,  or  preside  lat  banquets. 
Prosperity  and  happiness  are  very  far  from 
being  synonymous  terms ;  though  too  often 
oonfoimded  in  their  signification,  by  those 
who  view  the  higher  ranks  of  society  with 
suspicion  and  envy,  and  consider  the  tinsel 
glitter  of  wealth,  greamess,  and  power  as 
conferring  the  highest  contentment  and 
satisfaction;  but,  on  embracing  a  more  ex« 
tensive  survey,  and  by  instituting  a  more 
rigorous  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  their 
real  import  is  quite  diOerent. 

It  intimately  concerns  us,  as  men  and  as 
christians,  since  all  are  inevitably  exposed 
to  trouble  and  calamities,  to  prepare  our 
tboughtSi,  and  fiimiliarize  our  minds,  to  con- 
template the  day  of  adversity,  lest  it  come 
suddenly,  and  with  such  an  overwhelming 
force,  as  to  tempt  us,  at  the  first  discovery 
of  the  change,  to  repine  at  the  event,  and 
to  involve  us  in  the  guilt  of  **  chaiging  God 
foolishly.*'  He  who  has  accustomed  him- 
self to  consider  that  be  is  incessantly  under 
the  protection  of  the  supreme  Being,  and 
th&t  all  the  events  of  his  life  are  connected 
md  carried  on  in  direct  subserviency  to  a 
beneficial  and  ultimate  «id,  though  to  his 
finite  vision  they  may  appear  in  the  highest 
4^giee  mysterious  and  inscrutable,  for  ''His 
vBays  are  in  the  deep ;"  happily  gains  Smt- 
titiule  to  withstand  those  temptations  which 
pcoatrate  some  minds,  not  guarded  by  an 
bfibituaL  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  to  the 
laQ^  humiUating  state  of  moral  degrada* 
tioPf  The  consciousness  of  lus  cheering 
ixifiuence  is  to  him  as  the  sunbeam  of  hope 
and  consolation  in  the  darkest  hour  of  trial, 
a^d.-lbe.  inviacible  panoply  oft  confidence 


and  tiost,  in  the  fieroest  ooDtest  by  which 
terresuial  virtue  has  ever  been  assailed. 

Whenever  we  suffer,  we -may  rest  as^ 
sured  that  God  does  not  afflict  us  unneces'^ 
sarily,  but  that  it  is  to  avoid  more  momen- 
tons  evils,  to  restrain  us  from  aberrations  to 
vrickedness,  to  recall  us  from  levity,  and  to 
secure  us  from  the  baneful  effects  of  a 
course  of  folly ;  to  reinstate  us  in  virtue,  oc 
to  accelerate  our  progress  in  holinesss.  The 
purposes  of  discipline  and  improvement 
are  best  effected  and  advanced  by  salutary 
intermissions  of  success;  and  occasional 
depression  of  spirits  purifies  the  moral  at* 
mosphere  from  pestiferous  exhalations,  dis- 
sipates the  illusions  of  sense,  and  eradicates 
that  over-weening  fondness  for  the  pleasures 
of  tliis  life,  which  before  held  undisputed 
sway  over  the  aflections  and  the  heaj[t. 

It  behoves  all  to  rest  contented  and 
cheerful  in  that  station  in  which  it  has 
pleased  the  great  Disposer  of  all  things  t9 
place  them,  as  long  as  he  deems  fit  they 
should  continue  to  occupy  it ;  without  ei^ 
vying  or  depreciating  those  who  are  more 
prosperous  in  temporal  affiiirs,  without  any 
preposterous  anxiety  to  alter  their  condi- 
tion by  improper  means,  or  arraigning  the 
justice  of  providence,  in  fixing  them  in  a 
less  splendid  sphere  than  they  proudly 
imagined  their  extraordinary  virtues  trr 
talents  deserved.  By  nourishing  unbounded^ 
desires  for  such  extravagant  objects  as  116 
too  remote  for  their  probable  attainment, 
and  being  dissatisfied  with  every  thing  that 
transpires  around  them,  they  embitter  that 
enjoyment,  and  likewise  deprive  themselves 
of  those  advantages,  which  the  present  state 
of  mortal  existence  is  so  eminently  capable 
of  affording,  in  a  rational  manner,  and  wiA 
more  sober  expectations. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  correctives  of  a 
discontented  spirit,  is,  that  of  pondering 
and  considering,  for  the  purpose  of  simple 
investigation,  how  little  we  can  claim  on 
account  of  meritorious  actions,  and  how 
immeasurably  great  are  the  blessings  we 
enjoy  from  the  divine  bounty.  As  to  the 
deserving  of  recompense  from  our  gracious 
Benefiictor,  for  ''works  of  righteousness 
that  we  have  done,''  we  know  that  we  have 
no  plea  to  urge  in  our  behalf,  and  must 
feel  convinced  that  the  very  idea  is  utterly 
absurd  and  contemptible ;  for  what  minute 
particle  can  we  boast  of,  that  we  have  not 
received  from  the  Souree  of  all  felicity  and 
life,  which  sustains  the  hierarchies  of  distant 
worlds,  and  fiom  whence  the  meanest 
animalcule  receives  its  fonctions,  and  abides 
in  existence  by  the  primitive  laws  of  its 
being  ?  We  all  stand  on  a  mutual  eqnaffly', 
both  high  aad  low,  rich  and  poor,  be^ 
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tteartgoit  pmyc^^f  tbeCtofittTiof  ofihe 

univene,  as  guilty  nnnera  in  a  rdbellioas 
poituHi  of  his  dominions,  and  therefore 
iiftve  no  title  to  expect  aotual  (kvoura  as 
oor  dae;  but,  mther,  to  rejoice  and  be 
exceedingly  glad,  at  his  unutterable  display 
ol  clemency  and  goodness,  that  we  are  not 
telally  consumed,  and  long  before  this  en* 
tiiely  **  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living." 

Positive  happiness  is  alone  reserved  for 
the  next,  and  not  to  be  attained  in  this  life, 
otherwise  it  would  defeat  the  object  of  a 
probationary  career,  which*  the  great  Creator 
of  roan  has  pnmarily  in  view.  Such,  how- 
ever, as  is  negative,  may  be  secured,  as  far 
as  the  inlemal  state  of  our  minds  can  con* 
tribute  to  this  desirable  end ;  but  this  can 
only  be  when  the  temper  is  properly  re* 
galaCedy  the  desires  uniformly  moderated, 
and  the  passioDS  effectually  controlled. 

A  contented  mhid  is  the  primordial 
MOl  whence  the  flower  of  sublunary  felicity 
germinates  and  expands  into  vigorous  ma- 
tanily,  that  at  once  emitei  a  fragrance,  and 
adds  a  beauty  to  sarrounding  objects.  But 
Iha  Eternal  has  decreed,  ami  it  cannot  be 
reversed,  that  trae  and  genuine  contentmenty 
under  every  variety  of  external  condition, 
ean  only  spring  firom  one,  and  that  a  fertile 
BOM,  where  no  weeds  abound ;  that,  exclu- 
sively from  a  good  conscience,  a  holy  life, 
a  caAm  and  serene  hope  of  the  blessed 
fruition  of  the  heavenly  state,  can  it  alone 
Indubitably  spring.  They  who  imbibe  a 
principle  that  will  enable  them  to  rise 
Mperiqr  to  the  vaunted  support  of  the 
world,  who  enjoy  *<  that  peace  which  sur- 
passeth  all  understanding,"  can  alone  remain 
midisturbed  by  its  ever  shifting  vicissitudes. 
These  regulate  their  lives  according  to  those 
sublime  maxims  recorded  by  the  pen  of 
inspiration,  that,  **  in  whatsoever  state  they 
are,  therewith  to  be  content."  This  far 
surpasses,  in  practical  utility,  the  gloomy 
pride  of  the  ancient  philosop)herB,  such  as 
the  precepts  of  Epicurus,  and  the  dictates 
of  Zeno,  who  taught  their  disciples  and 
followers  to  look  with  entire  apathy  and 
indifference  on  external  things.  ' 

T.  ROTCE. 

Leicester,  October  5, 1831. 

ESSAY  ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

History  and  experience  combine  to  cor- 
fobotale  the  divine  statement,  that  ^*  man  is 
bom  unto  trouble."  We  need  not  enter  tiie 
Iwunt  of  misery,  too  oft  Ihs  durelling,  or 
witness  the  writhing  ^|ony  of  his  sick-bed, 
hr  a  praotioaL  proof  of  its  truth.  In  what- 
ever station  we  view  him,  whether  movwg 
iDLthtt.  flirole  of  royalty^  or  buried  in  the 


obscurity  of  tbe  cottage,  the  <«kpretoe 
sadness  oecasioiiaUy  settling*  en  his  bKni, 
the  moumfbl  sigh  heaved  froai  bis-  bremt^ 
and  the  doleful  utterance  of  bis  beaiUidt 
wo,  indicate  the  bitterness  of  the  dnmgfatisf 
life.  Many  are  the  evils  by  vrliich.  he  is 
surrounded ;  and,  from  Ihe  daws  (4  M§ 
existence  to  the  evening  of  hss  day^  he  is 
exposed  to  bodily  pain  and  meuttd  aa4 
guish. 

But  man,  amid  all  has  trouibies,  eamfli 
with  him  an  irrenstible  evideDoe,  that  he  is 
qualified  for  the  enjoyment  cf  happioeB; 
thoi:^h  we  behold  him  oppnesaed  by  the 
effects  of  moral  evil,  the  prolific  souics  of 
his  wretchedness,  -  still  we  lecognize  the 
operations  of  principles  implanted  in  his 
soul  by  the  hand  of  Him  whe  ia  love^ 

Among  these,  sympathy,  or  motittl  sensi- 
bility,  has  peculiar  claims  which  ncsit  oor 
regard.  It  is  this  tiiat  forms  the  foundaion 
of  the  fkbric  of  society-<-the  spring  which  so 
regulates  the  movements  of  a  oomnumity, 
as  to  promote  individuid  oocnfoit.  Tht 
degrees  in  which  it  Exists  are  varieiis. 
The  bnital  ferocity  by  which  sonemen-am 
distinguished,  leads  us  to  suspect  tbe  ahacst 
total  extinction  of  this  noble  Heeling.  In 
many,  its  influence  is  manifesled  by  a 
general  esteem  of  the  viitneus:  and  is 
some,  we  see  it  displayed  in  raoipfocal 
emotions,  and  endearing  attachments;  and 
under  this  aspect  it  assumes  the  desigaatiao 
of  friendship,  the  sabject  of  our  ftfesent 
essay. 

This  quality  has  allured  to  ks  praises  tbe 
philosopher  and  divine^  who  often  have 
aocoiately  described  its  nature  and  infls- 
enee,  and  hare  bestowed  npon  it  their 
highest  encomiums.  The  contemplation  of 
it  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  de- 
light ;  it  has  stUl  a  powerful  cfaarm,  whidi 
thrills  the  soul  of  him  who  gazes  on  it  with 
a  sweet  enchantment.  Previous  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
merely  to  allude  to  the  false  appearances  of 
it  assumed  by  men  for  purposes  the  most 
culpable. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  great  sor- 
roonded  by  a  host  of  servile  oourtieis,  and 
the  influential  encompassed  by  a  baml  of 
admirers.  There  are  motives  which  urge 
men  to  the  pretension  of  esteem,  when  the 
heart  is  by  no  means  affected ;  and  the  re- 
presentations of  the  tongue  often  beht  the 
emotions  of  tbe  breast.  Deeds  of  kindmss 
are  performed  with  app»ent  disinterestness; 
and  tokens  of  regard  are  given,  when  the 
gratification  of  self  is  the  only  ob^eet 
Nothing  can  be  more  semote  from  the  spirit 
of  friendship,  than  these  its  ooontsHm 
DiasimoiatioB,  flattery,  and  hj^wcffsy,  in 
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idl  Ibtir  iormii  paxtaiM  not  of  its  natuve, 
nor  «kserv«  ils  name.  Neithier  does  friend*- 
sht|>  conaiit  in  a  familiarity  formed  and 
preserved  entirely  from  prudential  con- 
sftderations. 

Innumerable  are  the  ciroumatances  by 
wUcb  men  are  led  to  contract  intimacies 
with  each  other,  which  seldom  ripen  into 
fncndship.  Ere  this  takes  place,  there 
must  be  a  union  of  hearts,  and,  in  some 
degvee^  a  coincidence  of  character.  These 
are  requisites,  without  which,  however  firm 
anyaibbkohment  may  seem,  it  will  seldom 
exist  in  seasons  of  adversity,  and  will  be  of 
little  avail  in  times  of  prosperity.  But 
where  these  are  fouud,  there  friendship  will 
ensue,  vi^ich  will  increase  with  their  deve- 
lopment ;  benevolence  and  love  prevailing 
ie  the  bosom,  and  breathing  in  the  words^ 
will  meet  with  kindred  feelings. 

In  what  form  soever  we  view  friendship, 
whether  in  the  pleasure  it  instils  into  the 
jttind^  or  in  the  advantages  derived  through 
iat  knedinm,  we  are  struck  with  a  conviction 
of  its  excellency.  In  adverse  circumstances, 
it 'is  olioMSlimable  value ;  it  is  not  less  pr&- 
eiouSf  when  success  attends  our  procedure. 
It  will  appear  to  have  indisputable  claims 
to  oar  homage,  if  we  trace  its  salutary  influ- 
ence in  decreasing  the  evils  of  life. 

When  riohes  make  unto  themselves  wings 
and  fly  away,  this  more  valuable  possession 
is  not  lost ;  it  was  not  obtained  as  a  conco- 
mitant with  wealth,  neither  does  it  accom- 
pany it  in  its  flight.  If  it  ^existed  when 
Providence  Kniled,  it  will  not  cease  to  be 
when  it  frowns.  When  adulation  no  longer 
ttcigtes  in  the  ear,  when  the  costly  board  no 
longer  sustains  the  sumptuous  provision, 
and  the  frequent  visitant  is  never  seen, 
when  no  submissive  menial  obeys  the 
master's  order,  but  all  bespeaks  a  change 
firaught  with  some  serious  ills,  the  abode  a 
humble  dwelling  furnished  with  no  splendid 
decorations,  a  pittance  dealt  with  a  sparing 
hand  supplying  the  daily  wants,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  past,  and  the  anticipation 
of  the  future,  increasing  the  misery  of  the 
present — then  is  there  need  of  some  gentle 
arm  to  uphold  the  drooping  spirit ;  and,  in 
extremities  like  these,  does  friendship  per- 
form its  noblest  actions.  It  shrinks  not 
from  the  habitation  of  misery,  but  willingly 
proffers  its  required  services,  with  soothing 
wofds,  with  cheering  consolations,  and 
'«iiiiemitting  efforts  to  alleviate  distress;  it 
deprives  even  poverty  of  its  gloomy  hue, 
and  makes  **  the  heart  which  stoops  with 
•heaviness  glad  with  its  good  word.*'  It  is 
not  regulated  by  outward  appearances ;  its 
object  may  have  no  external  attractions; 
but  it  is  a  link  which  forms  a  connexion 


between  souls,  and  makes  the  grief  of  one 
the  cause  of  sadness  to  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  prosperity 
attends  our  course,  and  our  undertakings 
are  favourably  regarded  by  the  propitious 
eye  of  Heaven,  the  joy  which  this  imparts 
to  the  mind  is  greatly  enhanced  by  friend- 
ship. There  is  in  man  a  social  principle 
which  inclines  him  to  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-creatures.  If  his  spirit  be  depressed 
by  sorrow,  the  sympathy  of  those  around 
him  eases  his  burden.  If  gladness  of  heart 
fall  to  his  lot,  this  is  greatly  augmented  by 
the  rejoicing  of  others.  But  no  where  is 
this  reciprocal  feeling  found,  but  in  the 
bosom  of  a  friend.  There  the  tale  of  sue. 
cess  will  not  fail  to  give  pleasure,  the 
attainment  of  our  objects  will  yield  satis- 
faction, and  the  beholding  of  the  glowing 
emotions  occasioned  by  our  prosperity  ifviU 
be  an  increase  to  our  joys. 

Friendship  confers  solid  advantage,  and 
he  who  has  a  friend  has  an  invaluabLs  Mrea- 
sure.  Through  this  world  man  has  to  teead 
a  rugged  path,  beset  with  thorns,  and  ob«- 
structed  by  obstacles;  and,  if  a  solitary 
being,  regulated  by  his  own  opinion,  he 
has  to  perform  his  journey,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  his  being  involved  in  diffi* 
culties.  He  often  requires  some  gentle 
hand  to  guide  him  in  his  way,  to  word  hina 
from  destructive  precipices,  and  assist  him 
in  his  progress.  This  he  obtains,  when  he 
acquires  a  friend,  whose  affections  will  ever 
prompt  him  to  take  an  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare. His  conduct  will  be  watched,  but 
not  with  the  eye  of  a  censor ;  his  faults  wiU 
be  condemned,  and  his  virtues  will  be  com- 
mended. When  his  mind  is  distracted  ia 
any  perplexity  he  has  one  to  whom  he  may 
disclose  his  secrets,  and  whose  advice  witt 
ever  merit  his  attention. 

To  friendship  we  owe  some  of  our  greatest 
enjoyments.  The  possession  of  wealth,  and 
the  applause  of  the  multitude,  can  yield  no 
pleasure  so  pure,  so  exquisite,  as  that  whi<^ 
those  joined  by  its  sacred  bands  feel,  when, 
retired  from  the  din  of  men,  they  hold  sweet 
communion  with  each  other.  Then  their 
cares  are  forgotten,  past  disappointments 
give  no  pain,  the  connection  witn  a  wicked 
worid  seems  broken,  a  delightful  calm  per. 
vades  the  mind,  the  heart  being  warmed 
gives  a  zest  to  every  sentiment  expressed, 
and  the  whole  combines  to  inspire  the  soul 
with  joy  ineffable.  Such  seasons  are  net 
unfrequently  experienced  by  those  whom 
friendship  has  united;  they  leave  impres- 
sions on  the  mind  which  time  cannot  erase; 
and  after  the  lapse  of  years,  even  their  re- 
membrance is  pleasing. 

This  is  the  tender  afiRection  recommended 
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to  our  notice;  thus  is  it  exhibited  to  us  in 
the  pages  of  history,  whether  we  search  the 
sacred  or  profane.  How  are  constancy  and 
fidelity  exemplified  in  the  touching  account 
of  the  connection  which  existed  between 
Jonathan  and  David.  There  were,  indeed, 
circumstandes  unftivourable  to  the  alliance 
of  friendship.  In  the  station  they  held  in 
life  we  behold  a  striking  contrast;  the  former 
a  son  to  the  monarch  of  Israel,  the  latter 
descended  from  the  humble  Jesse,  and,  but 
a  short  time  ago,  following  the  occupation 
of  a  shepherd.  This  was  not  all;  David 
was  exposed  to  the  implacable  enmity  and 
Jealousy  of  the  haughty  king;  and,  consi- 
dering the  warmth  of  affection  and  amiable- 
ness  of  disposition  which  characteiized 
Jonathan,  it  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  that  the  hostility  of  a  father  would 
prejudice  him  against  the  youth.  But  David 
was  his  bosom  friend,  and  no  distinction  of 
birth,  no  conduct  of  relatives,  could  dis- 
suade him  of  the  exposure  of  himself  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  in  order  to  evade  the  blow 
Uireatened  by  the  hand  of  Saul.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise,  for  <<  he  loved  him  as  his 
own  soul.*' 

This  is  not  the  only  representation  of 
friendship  made  in  the  word  of  God ;  there 
are  other  instances  in  which  it  is  exhibited 
with  attractions  which  ought  to  lead  to  its 
cultivation.  It  is  not,  indeed,  directly  in- 
culcated as  a  Christian  duty  by  the  Founder 
of  our  religion,  nor  by  the  inspired  writers. 
But  to  account  for  this,  needs  the  invention 
of  no  sophism.  Benevolence,  and  forbear- 
ance with  one  another,  are  enforced;  sym- 
pathy with  our  felloW'-men  is  required ;  and 
it  b  by  the  exercise  of  these  that  friendship 
is  produced.  These  duties  mutually  per- 
formed by  two  or  more  individuals  will 
seldom  &il  to  generate  the  reciprocation  of 
feeling  under  consideration.  And  as  a  mo- 
dem writer  has  remarked,  **  friendship  is 
the  result  of  the  performance  of  the  social 
duties;  but  it  results  rather  as  a  felicity  than 
as  a  duty,  and  is  to  be  placed  among  the 
rewards  of  virtue  rather  than  its  obligations; 
hence  there  would  be  an  impropriety  in 
making  it  the  subject  of  legislation.'' 

So  &[  is  Christianity  from  depreciating 
friendship,  that  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
whom  it  sets  forth  as  a  nerfect  model  for 
our  imitation,  felt  its  innuence  and  per- 
formed its  offices.  Though  his  heart  was 
formed  of  tenderness,  and  good-will  to  man 
was  an  active  principle  within  him,  yet 
was  he  made  like  unto  us  in  all  things,  sin 
alone  excepted ;  and,  therefore,  we  find  that 
among  his  followers  there  were  some  on 
^hom.  his  affections  were  more  especially 
4xe4-  tazarus,  of  the  town  of  Bethany,  was 


one  of  the  favoaied  individuaU.  So  ^Imng 
was  the  attachment,  t]^t  when  the  Sca  of 
Grod  stood  by  the  graye  in  which  his  fideDd 
was  buried,  his  gnoans  and  tears  extorted 
from  his  enemies  the  confession,  '*  Behold 
bow  he  loved  him  I" 

Even  among  the  twelve  disciples  who 
were  set  apart  by  Jesus  for  the  propagatini 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  there  vu 
one  who  had  peculiarlv  attracted  his  1p.t«« 
Doubtless  he  was  attached  to  them  aU  (^x* 
cepting  the  traitor)  as  the  advocates  of  W 
cause,  and  his  companions  in,  tribulaiioi^^ 
but  to  John  he  was  united  by  another  tif^^ 
he  had  discovered  something  in  his  disp(^. 
sition  .which  had  won  his  affections,  aiul 
hence  was  it  jpermitted  him  to  lean  npo^ 
his  Master's  bosom.  There  was  a  uoioa 
between  them  well  deserving  the  name  ot 
friendship ;  so  firm  was  it,  and  inspiring  so 
much  confidence,  that  our  Saviour,  when 
enduring  the  tortures  of  the  accursed  tree, 
recognized  amidst  the  spectators  his  be* 
loved  disciple,  and  entrusted  to.  faim.  the 
care  of  his  aged  mother. 

We  need  no  other  examples  to  convince 
us  of  the  importance  of  friendship.  la 
whatever  light  we  view  it,  whether  abstract^ 
edly,  or  as  portrayed  in  those  whose  heads 
were  twined  with  its  sacred  wreath,  it  has.a 
loveliness  whicli  moves  the  soul. 

Is  those  who  have  a  well-founded  hope 
of  eternal  glory,  there  are  the  strongest  mo- 
tives  for  its  cultivation.  Their  friei^dsbip 
has,  indeed,  ingredients,  to  which  no  other 
can  lay  claim.  Death,  that  dissolves  of  all 
earthly  connections,  cannot  break  the  bonds 
of  their  union.  Tliey  may  without  pre* 
sumption  look  beyond  the  grave,  and  suoti- 
cipate  its  consummation  in  the  r^ons  of 
bliss.  D.  T. 

Feb.  12, 1830. 


CREATION  —  NO.  VIlI. 
(Conehtdedfrom  page  454.) 

Matter,  itself,  unconnected  with  tUe 
modes  and  forms  under  which  it  was  sur- 
veyed with  such  acumen  by  the  immon^ 
Newton,  attracted  the  attention  of  .Sir  Isaap 
in  no  secondary  degree :  that  great  philosor 
pber  often  enters  upon  the  subject ,  in  his 
writings ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  make^  the 
following  observations : — 

''  It  seems  to  me  probable,  tl^at  Qo^.,  m, 
the  beginning,  formed  matter  in  solid,  n»isy» 
hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles^  oC 
such  sizes  and  figures,  and  with  su^^  qthff 
properties^  and  in  such  proportion  ta^c^ 
as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which,jSe, 
formed  them;,  and  that  these  ,.;g^putl,v^; 
pjM$icJj?s  being,  ^Uds,  ^e  jinco^jajj^ 
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Imrdet  t)ian  iatxy  porous  bodies  compounded 
of  them,  even  so  very  hard  as  never  to  wear 
or  break  in  pieces ;  no  ordinary  power  be- 
ing able  to  divide  what  God  himself  made 
ofie  in  the  iiist  creation." 

The  above  is  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  defi- 
nition of  the  nature  of  the  atoms  which 
BlohiWy  in  the  beginning,  ereated,  and  with 
ifi/hkh  He  erected  the  universe.  This  defi- 
nition well  accords  with  the  received  ideas 
of  matter,  viz.  that  matter  is  a  body  which 
ifldividually  excludes  every  individual  of 
^  same  kind  from  the  same  place.  To 
say  that  matter  is  tangible,  or  visible,  or 
extetaded,  is  to  speak  of  certain  modifica- 
tions of  matter,  rather  than  of  matter  itself ; 
Ibr  an  individual  atom  of  matter  cannot  be 
perceived  by  any  of  our  senses :  it  is  too 
minute  for  vision,  much  less  for  perception 
by  the  touch  of  mankind ;  and  as  to  exten- 
sion, it  is  merely  a  point 

However  minute  the  atoms  of  matter  are, 
tiie  most  stupendous  mountains,  as  well  as 
tife  most  extended  oceans  and  atmospheres, 
and  the  internal  as  weW  as  the  external 
masses  of  the  spheres,  are  all  compounded 
thereof  and  therefrom ;  and  any  portion  of 
these  immense  mountains,  oceans,  atmos. 
pheres,  or  spheres,  may  be  resolved  into 
their  component  parts;  when,  instead  of 
the  massive,  they  present  to  the  operator  a 
congregation  of  unconnected  atoms,  like 
a  liquid.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  virith  great 
propriety,  treats  of  an  atom,  which  he  calls 
a  primitive  particle,  as  he  does  of  a  moun- 
tain, or  of  a  sphere :  he  describes  its  quali- 
ties at  large,  and  enters  into  particulars, 
with  as  much  gravity  as  he  uses  when  he 
treats  of  a  planet ;  and  fit>m  his  description 
we  gather  the  integrity,  the  durability,  and 
the  fitness  of  these  created  atoms,  or  primi- 
live  particles,  for  every  purpose  intended 
by  the  great  Creator  when  he  created  them : 
and  unless  we  treat  on  creation  after  the 
same  manner  as  this  great  philosopher  did, 
instead'  of  illustration,  we  sliali  darken 
counsel  by  words  without  wisdom. 

Matter,  whether  in  is  primitive  form  of 
distinct  atoms,  or  in  -its  compounded  form 
of  fluid  molecules,  or  of  solid  maisses,  is 
matter;  the  modes  in  which  it  exists  are 
not  material  as  to  its  existence :  a  single 
atom  is  not  less  real  matter  than  a  mole- 
cule, nor  a  molecule  less  real  matter  than  a 
mass — the  difference  here  is  quantity,  not 
quality.  The  most  minute  animacule  is 
not  less  an  animal  than  a  huge  elephant, 
nor  is  the  minutest  moss  less  a  real  vegeta- 
ble  than  the  towering  cedar — large  and 
small  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  distinc- 
tion t  vegetation  is  vegetation,  animation  is 
animaiion,  and  matter  is  matter,  in  the 


most  tninute '  and  ^  in  the  most  extended 
mode  which  is  known  in  creation.  What 
is  a  mass  but  an  aggregate  of  atoms  ?  And, 
as  has  been  before  observed,  resolve  the 
mass  into  its  component  parts,  and  what  is 
the  result  ? — atoms. 

With  such  materials  as  the  primitive 
particles,  described  by  this  prince  of  phi. 
losophers,  wherewith  to  erect  the  universe, 
no  wonder  that  the  fabric  has  endured  so 
well  the  wear  and  tear  of  all  the  ages,  from 
the  period  of  its  erection  to  the  present 
moment.  If  no  power  but  that  of  th^ 
Creator  can  dissever  one  created  atom, 
then  is  every  atom  of  the  universe  'now 
entire,  as  at  its  creation,  and  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  endure  through  future  ages,  as  it 
has  endured  through  ages  past.  The  uni- 
verse, then,  is  subject  to  the  Creator  alone. 
He  can  create,  and  he,  alone,  destroy. 

Matter  is  inert;  every  individual  atom^ 
therefore,  would  have  remained  eternally  at 
rest,  had  not  motion  been  induced  and 
perpetuated,  by  the  action  of  the  great 
Creator  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  the 
action  and  re-action  of  His  created  agents 
in  the  second.  Motion,  therefore,  not 
being  innate,  is  adscititious  to  matter,  added 
thereto  by  the  Almighty,  in  order  to  render 
matter  complete  for  all  the  purposes  intend- 
ed throughout  his  material  creation. 

We  have  no  record  in  the  word  of  truth 
of  more  created  substances  than  two,  and 
they  were  both  created  on  the  first  day : 
these  two  substances  are,  first,  the  materials 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  atoms; 
and,  secondly,  light.  The  first  is  inert,  and 
the  second  active.  The  first  forming  the 
substance,  and  the  second  the  action  of 
the  universe.  Thus  compouncled,  in  pro- 
portions endless,  the  action  and  re-action  of 
these  two  substances  give  and  continue  life 
to  creation:  for  tlie  incessant  motion  of 
atmospheres,  spheres,  liquids,  and  sub- 
stances of  every  grade,  give  the  appearance 
of  life  to  the  whole  universe.  Light  rarefies 
the  surfaces  oT  the  ocean,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
expands  them  into  vapour,  raises  this  va- 
pour amidst  the  atmosphere,  and  suspends 
it  in  the  higher  regions;  until,  amassed 
there  to  excess,  these  fine  particles  are 
pushed  together  and  form  orops,  these 
descend  in  rain  upon  the  champaigns,  the 
mountains,  and  elevated  plains,  and  thence 
meander  in  rills,  brooks,  and  rivers,  through 
endless  mazes,  back  to  the  ocean,  from 
whence  they  came ;  there  lo  be  re-acted 
upon  by  light,  and  run  over,  again  and 
again,  firom  age  to  age,  a  similar  round  of 
rarefaction  and  condensation. 

Gunpowder  is  a  compound,  consisting  r' 
nitre,  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  water.    ^ 
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gfaiiulated  powder,  being  txytidied  by  k 
9^ik,  instantly  rushes  into  dctton  of  the 
most  ftirious  descripdon,  and  an  explosion. 
Hike  the  terrific  flash  and  tremendous  roar  of 
Kghtning  and  thunder,  when  water  is  formed 
firom  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  is  conse^ 
qnent  thereon.  No  force  is  exerted  in  order 
to  produce  this  sudden  action :  it  is  a  na. 
turai  consequence  of  the  contact  of  fire  and 
a  highly  inflammable  substance.  Although 
the  match,  when  applied  by  a  human  hand, 
is  directed  with  the  utmost  caution  to  its 
object,  the  instant  touch,  however  gentle, 
produces  this  terrific  action,  as  effectually, 
or  more  effectually,  than  any  exertion  or 
force  could  otherwise  induce.  It  is  the 
instant  action  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  gunpowder,  on  being  suddenly  resolved 
by  fite  mto  the  gases  of  which  these  ingre- 
dients are  formed,  viz.  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
ftcid  gas,  on  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
liHiich  produces  the  astounding  effects  wit- 
nessed during  this  explosion.  The  action 
&id  re-action  of  the  steam-engine,  induced 
hj  rarefaction  and  condensation,  is  another 
base  which  illustrates  the  position  before  us : 
%nd  were  it  necessary,  and  our  limits  would 
admit,  numerous  instances  might,  with  the 
titmost  ease,  be  adduced,  to  shew,  that 
the  action  and  re-action  on  the  union  and 
disunion  of  light  and  the  atoms  of  creation 
induce  motion,  aud  counteract  the  innate 
inertness  of  the  primitive  atoms. 

The  doctrine  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "That 
Che  primitive  particles,  being  solids,  are 
incomparably  harder  than  any  porous  bo- 
dies compounded  of  them,  even  so  veiy 
hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces ; 
no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide 
what  God  himself  made  one  in  the  first 
oreation,"  is  by  no  means  disproved  in 
these  explosions,  or  actions  and  re-actions. 
The  explosion  of  gunpowder  merely  re- 
solves the  ingredients  into  their  original 
gases;  and  the  action  and  re-action  of  the 
steam-engine  result  from  the  conversion  of 
water  into  steam  by  the  action  of  fire,  and 
the  reconversion  of  steam,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  vacuum  (by  the  sudden  introduction 
of  cold  water)  into  its  original  water.  In  no 
instance  does  fire  dissever  or  destroy  the 
atoms.  The  round  is  run  of  solids,  fluidai, 
and  gases;  and  matter  continues  as  it  was. 
By  the  action  of  heat  upon  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  gases  in  contact,  water  is  formed; 
and  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  water  it  is 
again  resolved  into  its  original  gases.  The 
great  Creator  built  up  the  universe  with  his 
careated  imperishable  atoms,  and  their  iden- 
tity remains  at  tius  hour. 

No  agent  was  employed  in  the  act  of 
creation;  it  was  solely  an  act  of  the  gre^ 


Creator.     Light  was  hot  us^  tn  <h»  oies. 
tion  of  matter,  becaute  the  ct^eated  atoas 
existed  when  light  was  called  idio  being: 
nor  were  the  atonsi  used  in  the  cmfton  of 
light;  their  existelice  eonroeaeed  by  the 
power  of  Elohim  on  the  same  day,  and, 
commingled,  in  innumerable  vtfieties,t{n)r 
form  the  universe;  and  thus  the  twotfc 
become  one.  But  a  re-action,  of  that  ocdoa 
which  formed  the  nnivene,  wili  disever 
this  sphere,  and  resolve  it  into  its  origin^ 
atoms.    Tlie  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the 
earth  standing  out  of  the  watery  and  in  tfte 
water:  whereby  the  world  that  tfaenr  ^tm, 
being  overflowed  with  water,  periali^  i  bat 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  wlikli-ato'Dew, 
by  the  word  of  God,  are  kepit  in  ^Nwe,  t<s- 
served  unto  fire  against  the  dayof  jodg- 
ment,  and  perdition  of  ungodly  m/Kt/* 

This  is  in  acconiance  with  that'  com- 
Tnand,  *'  Every  thing  tliat  may  abide  the 
fire,  ye  shall  make  it  go  throvighr  the  fite, 
and  it  shall  be  clean ;  and  all  that  abideth 
not  the  fire,  ye  shall  make  go  tfuxxigh  llie 
water."  The  frame  of  this  earth,  wlien 
corrupted  to  the  full,  by  the  crimes  of  the 
antediluvian  race,  could  not  abide  the  fire, 
because  its  whole  frame  would  have  beeh 
dissolved  thereby,  and  all  Mfe  of  every  kjfld 
therein;  it  was,  therefore,  made  to  gb 
through  the  water,  wherein  it  way  purified; 
and  at  the  termination  of  this  parifieatiott, 
Jdiovah  smelled  a  sweet  savour,  cft  a 
savour  of  rest,  from  the  earth ;  which  res/t  be 
ordained  should  continue,  andf  it  coofinoes 
even  unto  this  day.  But  Jehovah  reserved 
this  earth,  because  of  the  sin  where#ith  it  k 
polluted,  unto  fire,  against  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  perdition  of  ungodi)^  men.  ThHi 
will  fire,  the  agent  by  whicAi  it  was  fomed, 
destroy  all  its  conformations,  alt  its  beauty, 
all  its  glory,  and  resolve  this  wfaole  spbeie, 
and  eveiy  sphere  pollnted  by  sinnei%  into 
their  primitive  atoms :  ^  l^e  elements  sfaiA 
melt,''  become  fluid,  *^  with  fervent  heat;  the 
earth  also,  and  the  worics  that  are  thetein, 
shall  be  faiomt  up." 

The  atoms  may  or  may  not  be  and 
again,  when  Jehovah  ^  creates  new  hea- 
vens and  a  new  earth,  wherein*  dw^clh 
righteousness,''  to  replace  those  spheres 
which  have  been  defUed  by  the  tdMnnina- 
tions  of  sinners:  but  taking  iirto  aeooant 
the  economy  visible  throughout  all  the 
works  of  the  great  Creator,  it  is  1^  no 
means  improbable  that,  after  these  pmifictt- 
tions  by  wat«r  and  by  fire,  the  atoms  may 
be  deemed  sofficientlf  clean  for  liirthe#Tiae. 

Creation  is  a  field*  so  vast,  that- to  sedately 
survey  its  parts  would  occupy  so  limiMla 
being  as  man  an  age.  If  it  eooatikated  the 
sole  bttsinesa'of  a^rtite|$eiiiitt<diaihgfttag 
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lfe».inile«d  f^BOoadtog  jtedq^ths,  he  would  Ufdf  and  givsen  til  things^ciomiifig  me  vith 

ted  liimself .  ufxn  the  suribce  nnhen  be  «p»  aei^ies^  be,  as  due,  gloiy  for  ever  and  ever. 

wNtadied  thegme*   Jt  is  good  for  nan  tbot  ^  TboUy  Lotd,  in  the  beginning  baat  lakL 

>jp<ld£irjraaeHiicb8hould  ever  he  at  band.  Were  Ihe  foundation  of  iheeartlt;  and  the  hea« 

hm  capable,  of  eih^ttsting  such  a  subject  as  tens  ate  the  works  of  thine  bands:  the|p 

eieatiun^  wliich  is  ever  before  bis  eyes,  and  shall  periab,  but  thou  remainest ;  and  the^T 

|hie«>Dlyiabj(e€twbiehfaiseyesbebold^pride,on  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment;  and  at 

4|}e  om  hand^  aad  la<^  of  employment  on  the  a  vesture  shall  thou  fold  them  up,  amd  thejr 

othar, -would  jnender  him  vain  and  indolent;  shall  be  changed:  but  thou  art  the  same^ 

and  instead  of  frogtessing  in  that  which  is  and  thy  yean  shall  not  fail/' 

«\eelteiit,.  be  would  retrograde  into  that  Wm.  Coldwell.   < 

Krtiich  is  frivolous:  and  this  we  find  to  be  Ming's  Square^  Oct,  20, 1831. 

tlie  «9!e.  Wiik  men  who  vainly  suppooc  ^End  e/the  BrH  derie»,) 

tbey  bfum  attained  the  sun mit  of  knowledge*  ^ 
^JBut  'if  creaiion  is  so  vast  a  field,  we  need 

«ot  Mush  that  the  oonsideraaon  of  its  fint  oriental  customs,  illusteating  vaeit 

pHneiples  b»s  occupied  us  a  single  yeart  ^us  passages  of  scaiPTUftE. 

hm^Wy  /whether  cause.of  shame  exists  or  {fimunmitrom  #.  470.) 

not,  we ajoe  BO  fovtbcir  at  this  moment.   The  lo.  CUnmte  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xviii.  U 

,$fnt  seiies  of  tlrase  essays  is,  nevertlieless,  ^Ile  sat  in  the  tent>-door  in  the  heat  of  the 

eom^lete ;  and  with  atoms  in^their  primi*  day." — ^This  he  did  to  enjoy  the  air«  "Tim 

U^  or  individual  state  we  have  done,  and  external  air  of  £gypt  is  so  uniformly  d»- 

nuKt  pass  on  fiom  the  elements  of  bodies  to  bghtful,  that  any  thing  which  interrupts  its 

/the  bodies  themselves.  free  circulation  is  felt  as  disagreeable.;  and 

'. .  CreatioB  in  its  varieties  now  bursts  upon  a  fine  house,  instead  of  being  a  kixui]i^ 

im,  in .  modesy  fovms,  and  hoes,  endless  to  would  reatty  be  an  inconvenience.    Truly 

contemplate*     The   laboura  of  the  great  to  enjoy  the  climate  of  Upper  Egypt,  a 

'Creator,    during  the  succeeding  days  of  person  should  sit  in  the  shady  side  jof  his 

•«vi9ltioii,  fomiflbsorichafund,tltat'Hvfaoso  tent,  or  in  the  door  of  his  rocky  cave^ 

funoeth  may  rcad.''    To  compress  such  a  where  he  inhales  the  breath  x>f  heaven,  as 

eubJQ^  into,  the  compass  of  a  few  essi^,  it  passes  by  uncontaminated ;  or,  if  mixed 

ffTQuld'be,  by  perpetual  epitomiiation,  to  with  foreign  ingredients^  it  is  the  odour  of 

jMWent  .the  reader  with  a  set  of  pigmies,  flowers."— HtcAordson'^   Travek,  vol.  ii. 

ffalher  than  tiie  full  and  noble  proportions  of  p.  10. 

dsre«to>v    I  fear,  thecefore,  another  year  16.  Jibni^,  Gen.  xxxiii.  19.    ^^Anhui^ 

wUl  barsly  «uflice  to  draw  the  portraits  of  deed  pieces  of  money.*' — The  earliest  coiniB 

4hese  aoble.ehavactesss  however,  if  the  good  appear  to  have  been  used  both  as  weigUs 

fieasufe  of  our  worthy  editor  inserts,  and  and  money.    In  some  cases  they  bore  the 

-jdM  I  public  peruse,  I  purpose  to  compose  a  impi^ession  of  a  particular  figure.    In  other 

iaeofid  Series  of  Essiays  on  Creation,  com«  instances,  they  were  made  to  resemble  oh- 

eseocing  No.  1..  with  tlie  first  number  of  jects  of  nature.    Thns,  in  a  piece  o£sculp«- 

^  Xmperisd  Magazine  hr  1832,  aad  con*  tare  which  was  discovered  by  our  traveU 

linuing  the  same  until  we  arrive  at  the  ter-  lers  at  £1  Cab,  the  ancient  Eleethias  in 

winalien/of  thesix  days'  labour,  wherein  the  Egypt,  was  represented  a  pair  of  scales;  aC 

fp»ai  Grestov  originaled  and  made  ali  things  .one  end  was  a  man  writing  an  accounS, 

^hieh  this  uniirefse  contains.  while   another  was  weighing  some  smodi 

If  Divine  Providence  spates  me  with  articles,  probably  loaves  of  bread.     The 

^beahfe  and  vigous,  as  at  this  day,  it  win  be  weight  was  in  the  form  of  a  cow  couchant.*' 

»  pleasing  recreation  to  my  mind  to  dwoB  — Irby  end  Mmgle^s  TraveU  in  Egypt, 

MfMKk  the.  noble  pixiportions.of  his  creatiou^  ^'C.  p.  132. 

mnd  to  gixe  out  a  graiefiil  note,,  however  17.  Chastity,  Gen.  xxxviii.  \5,  ''When 

tobteyofthesegrandeuis^  tothq^ewhobave  Judah  saw  her,  he  thought  her  to  be  an 

gsoA  had  the  ssusie  opportunities  of  surveymg  harlot,  because  she  had  covered  her  face.*' 

ithem,  which  have&llen  to  my  lot>  during  a  — «The  existing  abhorrence  of  any  imp»- 

leng  life,  devoted  to  that  object^  which,  al<»  tation  on  their  chastity,  and  the    going 

.though  fuli  of  pain,  beset  with  troubles^sus-  openly  unveiled  in  a  country  where*  tlf 

pounded  by  dangers,  and  fraught  with  inoe^  contrary  combinations    are    rnwch    more 

eantlAboars,  has  been  blest  with  health  and  fnequent,  are   also  a  siegulatf    feature    of 

/NgOMT  vfhich  surmottBted  every  impedi-  l^  Turkoman  women:  and  this,  like  aft 

'MntfN  else  that  we  had  seen  of  their  mannew, 

.!  We:  miio^  wha  called  Joe  into  being,  and  .is   strictly   cMifomable   to   that  oC^' the 

wkfose.  fostering  hand,  has  eoBtioaedite'ioe  ^eariieat  ages.    It,  af^Mwrs  that  dien  h^r' 

2j).  series,  no,  is. — VOL.  I.  4  a                          156w*«voi^  xr 
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«Miiy««fidd1liMMgl«(^tor«roid,  pnkMf,  and  was  sent  back  with  his  beaid  half 

ttie  d!sgtaoe  <if  ever  Mag  reeogimed^  or  shaten  off,  and  wiA  a  messagey  that  they 

fefsoually  known :  while  modest  famalei  were  waitbg  his  attack  widi  mdaei^— 

exposed  their  laattuea  to  public  new.    in  JEcfrvct  afm  loiter  from  Smynm^M^i^ 

^  story  of  Jodafa's  unconsciovs  incest  with  1 884«  Morning  Heraldy  Aug*  11>  16M«  • 
'Aunar  his  dattg^ter-ifr4ftWy  it  is  said,  that        20.  Temi  wiped  ataay^  Isnah  xxf.& 

^she   covered    beieelf  with  «  yeil,  and  '*  The  Loid  Ood  wiU  wipe  atwayteuafitNit 

"Wrapped  herself,  and  sat  in  an  open  place  off  all  feces."— In  July  1803>  thaiSledi' 

hy  the  way-side:   and  when  Judah  saw  Imdge  lodiansy  in  Ameriea,  deiivand t 

her,  he  thought  her  to  be  an  harioty  because  speech  to  a  Ptoiestant  Misnooaiy^  of  viiich 

•he  had  covered  her  foce/'  Gen.  zxxriiL  the  following  lemaikable  exstact  ibnos  4 

14,  15.     After  his  communication  with  part  It  will  be  found  applicable  to  sevenl 

her  in  the  public  road ;  it  is  said,  *^  she  manges  of  scripture.    *^  Fatfios,  when  I 

arose,  and  went  her  way,  and  laid  by  her  look  upon  you,  I  see  your  tears  are.  Ming 

veil  from  her,  and  put  on  the  garments  of  down  your  cheeks  on  account  of  many  dis- 

her  widowhood.**    When  it  was  told  him  mal  ol^ects  yon  have  seen :  Now,  acpcsdiog 

afterwards  that  this  same  daughter-in-law  to  the  ancient  custom  of  our  fore&lhen,  I 

''had  played  the  harlot,  and  was  with  stretch  forth  my  hand,  and  wipe  off  the 

child  by  whoredom  ;*'  as  she  was  one  over  tears  from  your  eyes,  that  yon  may  ise 

whom  he  had  the  power  of  a  parent,  he  clearly.    And  likewise  I  see  your  ears  are 

exclaimed,  ''  Bring  her  forth,  and  let  her  stopped  by  the  dirt  that  flies  about :  loov 

hb  burnt,"  so  that  the  same  jealousy  of  clear  your  ears,  that  you  may  bear  dis^ 

tejured  honour,  and  the  same  openness  tinctly.    I  also  loosen  your  tonmies,  that 

with  which  women  appeared  before  men,  you  may  speak  freely.    Having  done'  ihi^ 

existed  tiien,  as  are  still  found  here  among  I  see  your  legs  and  feet  are  naoMy  by  lea- 

^  people  now." — BucldnglkanCs  Travek  son  of  the  wet  path  thiough  w^ich  yoa 

4n  Mtsafotomioy  p.  44.  travel :  I  likewise  wash  your  legs  and  feet 

18.  CouneiU,  Judges  ix.  6.    **  And  all  While  I  do  this,  I  feel  some  briars  stick  io 

the  men  of  Shediem  gathered  together,  and  your  feet :  I  pluck  them  out,  and  take  tfae 

4d!  the  house  of  Millo,  and  went,  and  made  healing  oil,  which  oar  fecefktfaera  used  t» 

'Abimelech  king,  by  the  plain  of  the  pillar  keep  for  that  purpose,  and  oil  diem,  tbat 

that  was  in  Shechem^marg.)  by  the  oak  of  they  may  feel  comfortable  while  yon  sit  hf 

the  pillar.^    «  English  councils  were  for-  thesideof  our  fire-place.'' — UUrmj  Pm^ 

merly  held    under  wide-spreading   oaks,  orama,  vol.  i.  p.  1262,  for  ld07.'    See 

Thus  Augustine,  the    first  archbishop  of  Rev.  vii.  17.    xxi.  4.     Isaiah  xxxr.  & 

Canterbury,  met  the  British  bishops  under  Mtwk  vii.  35.  Luke  i.  64.  Gen.  xaiv.  33. 
to  oak  in  Worcestershire,  which  was  there-        21 .  Returreciian^  1  CorjEv.23.  **  Aadlhs 

ioK  called,  as  Bede  tell  us,  Augustine's  dead  shall  be  raised  incoiTuptible.''-^Wbea 

tMik.    And  Berkshire  has  its  name,  as  it  a  man  dies  among  the  Chinese,  the  leki- 

were.  Bare-oak-shire,  from  a  large  dead  tions  and  friends  wait  three  dir^  lo  see 

oak,  in  the  forest  of  Windsor,  where  they  whether  he  will  rise  a^;aui,  before  they  fot 

eoHtinoed  to  hold  provincial  councils  near  the  corpse  imo  the  caSaJ'-^Marmms 

Mil  trunk,  as  had  been  done  more  anciently  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  92. 
under     its     extensive     and     flourishing        **  Some  of  the  Greenlanders .  assert  that 

branches."  —  HtN^'f    English    Councilsy  the  soul  stays  five  days  by  the  grave  wksie 

p.  34.  the  body  lies,  dien  the  person  rises  again^ 

'    19.  Shaving  of  Beards^  3  Sam.  x.  4.  and  seeks  his  maintenance  in  the. other 

**  Wherefore  Iianun  took  David's  servants,  worid,  so  as   he  did  in  diis  :    theiefoie 

and  shaved  offthe  one  half  of  their  beards."  the  hunting  implements  of  the  decessai 

^-This  treatment,  so  disgraceftil  and  con-  are  deposited  by  his  grave.    Hiey  say  thai, 

temptuous  in  its  nature,  is  still  practised  by  in  distant  future  periods,  when  all  mankiDd 

•ome  nations.     The  following  is  a  veiy  shall  have  died,  and  become  extinct,  the 

Veoent  instance  of  its  occurrence.    *'  Ipsara  tenestrial  globe  shall  be  dashed  to  pieoes, 

"Was  taken  by  the  fleet  of  the  Capitan  Pacha,  and  parifM  from  the  blood  of  the  dead  fay 

«n  the  8d  instant,  at  6  o'clock,  a,u.    The  a  vast  flood  of  water.    Ihen  a  wind  shall 

4iiset  appeared  before  the  island  on  Friday,  blow  the  clean-washed  dust  together^  and 

«nd  the  Capitan  P^ieha  sent  in  two  flags  of  replace  it  in  a  more  beautifid  fom  than 

Iruce  before  he  commenced  the  attack,  prou  ever.  From  this  time  there  will  be  n6  moie 

iminog  a  fttee  and  full  pardon  to  the  idand,  bare  and  barren  rocks,  but  tbe  whole  mU 

if  -they  would  lay  down  their  arms.    The  be  a  level  champaign  ovenpread  widl  ler- 

«st  ttaa  was  seeft  back  widi  a  message,  diue  and  deligfat.'^«^€Miilje^s  Mstorj^  ^ 

ttAC,4ooner  dian  Mbopit,  every  man  was  Or^soi/afU^  vol.i.  pe.«l5;>  \    i-j  ,-*ii  r" 

determined  to  die.  The  second  fared  worse,  ^  S.  B. 


THX    ABBEHTl<aiHtBKl>«I><XIII0   ADD&E88. 
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^      pi^.l^HE   EDUCATION, OP  THE  POO|t|^     . 

Sm^^'^^il  vWBB  much  gratified  by  reading  in 
yoUHT-  valuable.  Magazine,  a  few  months 
hAdkf  (papa) 391)  a  paper  .on  Popular 
fiducalioti.  Ihe  pleasure  I  experieneed 
nioeft,^  not  so  much  firom  any  thing  new  or 
stribii^'m  tiie  article  referred  to,  although 
it  was  very  good,  as  from  the  fact  of  its 
.bemg-  a'  maritorions  altempt*  to  call  public 
attenlioD  to  a  greatly  neglected  subject. 

Tbeve  is  an  unaccountable  apathy  in 
£ngland^  at  the  present  time,  with  regard 
to  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders. 
fivecy  person-  allows  that  they  ought  to  be 
edneated,  but  no  one  seems  disposed  to 
make  any  considerable  effort  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object. 

The  ,facts  brought  to  light,  in  connexion 
witb  the  late  special  commission,  were  of 
the  most  startling  description.  Scenes 
were  laid  open,  whidi  disclosed  an  amount 
jof  ignorance  absolutely  unparalleled  in  any 
otiier  protestant  country.  Whole  districts 
me/re'  loand  'to  possess  a  peasantry  as  de- 
gmded  and  brutalized  as  ever  were  the 
eerfii  of  the  middle  ages.  These  things 
wiere  not  kept  secret.  The  newspapers  of 
«eery  day,  at  that  period,  teemed  with 
&6sh  ilkstratiosis  of  this  melancholy  state 
0f  tlHngs,  aHid  demonstmted  its  connexion 
with  crimes  of  the  most  awful  character. 
Benevolent  societies  gathered  up  these 
fiicts^  and  almost  every  report  read  from 
the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall,  in  May  last, 
afludttd  to  them  in  terms  of  strong  repro- 
batiOQr^ 

The  British  and  Foreign  Sdiool  Society 
eiteved  into  an  extensive  correspondence 
'with  tiie  local  authorities  in  the  disturbed 
distxicts^.and  embodied  the  heart-sickening 
detail  in  a  circular,  which  was  extensively 
liistribiited.  Advertisement  after  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  newspapers  which 
ciixsiilato  in  the  counties  of  Berks,  Bucks, 
Kenty  Hants,  and  Sussex,  from  the  same 
society^  ofiering  a  bonus  (small  indeed,  but 
libnal,  when  the  limited  state  of  their  funds 
is  considered)  for  the  establishment  of 
bohools  in  which-  fifty  or  one  hundred 
-nhildxen  should  be  ^located.  Sermons, 
ehasges,  and  pamphlets  in  abundance,  have 
Agieea  in  beiving  testimony  to  the  truth  cf 
their  statements,  and  there  the  matter  has 
.'ended. 

1-  What  has  been  done?  Absolutely  no- 
thing! Who  can  point  me  to  the  new 
'Sohoohi  whicb  il  mig^  have  been  expected 
^nould  have  risen  up,  on  the  right  hand 
^*q4  oQbtbe  left,  to  meet  the  evil?  I  have 
inquired,  but  I  cannot  find  .them.:   I  know 


iNt^.<te»|ce^'  aey  ^sms^i^iaitw^  imm  ^fm 
made  to .  the  School  ^Society :  and  ^hy ^^^ 
all  this?  Is  the  thing  u»desM>le?  fi^q. 
Bvery  person  allows .  that  e4ucatioi;i  1$ 
greatly  needed,  and  that  new  schocris.^ 
scriptunii  instruction  wpuld  be  a  gre^t 
Uessiag.  Is  it,  then,  impracticable  te 
establish  such  schools^  without  assistance 
horn  Government?  By  no  means;  th^ 
contrary  has  been  demonstrated :  only  1^ 
a  suitable  room  be  obtained,  say,  one  oif 
forty  feet  by  twenty,  which  will  contain  one 
hundred  and  sixty  children :  let  tliis  plac^ 
be  fitted  up  with  slates,  desks,  forms,  and 
lessons,  which,  according  to  the  manual  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  wiU 
cost  about  £25,  and  the  chief  difficulty  is 
overcome. 

A  teacher  will,  indeed,  be  neces^r}b  but 
he  may  be  procured  from  the  same  insti- 
tution. Let  him  receive  two  pence  a  weel^ 
from  as  many  children  as  he  can. procure,; 
or,  if  the  population  be  not  l^rge  enougU 
to  furnish  one  hundred  and  fifty  pr  ivip 
hundred  children,  let  him  receive  an  exj^ 
sum  from  those  whose  parents  may  c^kh^ 
to  have  their  children  instructed  in,  ti^^ 
higher  branches  of  education,  and  still  he 
may  be  respectably  supported.  Jt  wiU 
readily  be  perceived,  that  by  this  plaob 
which  unites  the  teacher's  interest  9fi^ 
duty,  a  school,  in  a  laige  town,  n^y.be 
made  to  support  itself.  In  villages,  a  feiy 
annual  subscriptions  would  make  up  tli^ 
deficiency. 

Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty  ?  How  is 
it  that  so  few  schools  are  established?  ,{ 
know  of  no  reason,  excepting  this— that  .^ 
unaccountable  and  unchristian  apathy  pir^r 
vails,  with  regaixl  to  the  moral  and  inteU 
lectual  condition  of  the  children  of  th^ 
poor.  On  this  ground,  then,  I  rejoice  th^ 
the  subject  has  been  taken  up  in  yoiif 
pages;  and  I  trust  that  neither  you  nQp 
your  correspondents  will  allow  it  to  sleep*  i 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  j 

A  FaiEUD  TO  THE  BoPCATfOK 

OF  THE  Poor. 


THE  ABSENT  SISTER  S  DYING  ADDRESS. 

Helen  I  tliou  knoweat  I  have  loved,  an4 
do  still  love  thee,  with  all  th^  tenderness^ 
a  sister's  ejection ;  but  the  drooping  euenj^ 
of  my  frame,  seem  audibly  to  psononno^ 
that  I  shall  soon  be  summoned  by  defkthb 
hollow  voice^  (start  not  at  the  sound  1)  from 
tlna  tornestrial  ball,  to,  I  trust,  the  celestiol 
abodes  of  heaven ;  when  I  shall  exchange 
my  earthly  habiliments  for  the.  unspolt^ 
robes  of  blesBedness;  wbeu  this  corwpi^ 
shall  put  on  iiKX>ii!«pki«a;,wtenr  this  mu^' 


S6ft 


caracH  ssTABU(aKsiiTS4^iicArikB&a«v  vmsiCAmoK. 


itself  befora  the  visibW  throne  of  the  Kii^;  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  kxds. 

The  prospect  is  gramly  but  awiuUy  di»» 
tcssnog.  Nature  would  miUiDgiy  wear, 
yet  a  Uttle  while,  her  **  mortal  ooil,**  bul 
the  mandate  of  God  appears  to  be  issued, 
and  I  mutt  go.  And,  oh !  my  dear  sister, 
flbrwhom  my  heart  throbs  with  teodeftest 
love  and  keenest  anguish,  I  am  distant 
from  thee;  oh!  that  thou  wast  here,  and 
Iblded  in  the  embrace  of  these  pale  tlitii 
arms;  through  which  life's  crimson  fluids 
have  almost  ceased  to  flow  I  Methinks  it 
would  bid  my  spirit  fly  on  lighter  wing  to 
the  mansions  of  bliss,  could  these  pale  and 
livid  lips  imprint  their  last  pious  kiss  on 
thy  lips,  and  breathe  their  last,  faint,  fare* 
well  sigh  upon  thy  bosom  1 

Long  as  thou  remainest  on  thy  earthly  piU 
grimage,  may  the  immortal  God  protect  thee, 
and  imbue  thee  with  the  spirit  of  Christian 
holiness ;  snd  may  heaven  bless  thee  with 
as  full  a  fruition  of  felicity  as  can  be  enjoyed 
on  earth. 

Andy  oh!  if,  af^er  I  am  gone,  thou  seest 
death  approaching,  tell  him  not  that  he  is 
come  too  soon ;  tell  him  not  that  he  is  an 
onweloome  messenger,  but  embrace  him  as 
a  cordial  friend  I  Ilesitate  not  to  flee  from 
the  deceitful  and  finite  visions,  and  the 
fleeting  shadows,  of  earth,  to  the  boundless 
plains  of  paradise,  where  all  is  substance 
and  reality ;  and  where  she,  who  now  writes, 
and  is  breathing  hallowed  aspirations  for 
thee,  will  rejoice  in  being  among  the  flrst 
in  the  deputed  company  of  angels,  that 
will  descend  to  guide  thy  spirit  up  to 
heaven. 

Oh !  baste  to  join  her,  dressed  in  seraph's 
fobes,  where  bhss  is  consummate ;  and,  O 
mpturous  reflection!  perfectly  immutable; 
and  where  tlie  symplionies  of  heaven  echo, 
xe-echo  and  reecho  through  boimdless  and 
glorious  infinitude,  round  the  throne  of  God 
and  the  Lamb,  where  there  are  joys  ui>- 
speakable,  and  full  of  gloiy  1 

I  know  thou  wilt  mourn ;  it  is  an  obla- 
Uoa  which  nature  requires;  and  I  will 
not  forbid  thee ;  but,  be  comforted  by  the 
animating  assurance  that  I  am  happy,  and 
that  thou  wilt  soon  exchange  the  dark  vest- 
ments of  earthly  woe,  for  the  white  robes^ 
the  blooming  flowers,  the  pure  rivers,  and 
Ihe  verdant  vales,  of  heaven ! — "  Peace  and 
repose'*  are  not  for  earth ;  and  oh  1  remem- 
ber, this  bereavement  thou  must  accept 
from  the  hand  of  Him  who  is  just,  but  mer- 
ciful; and  who  wiU  give  unto  them  that 
mourn  in  Zion,  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of 
y>y  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness  I 


Oh!  lean  not-^n  Ibe  worid^  'tekxen flie 
arm  of  Jehovah  aiomey  as  on  an  tmraoireaUB 
rock;  for  every  thin^  less  i»>4iintaUt  as 
water,  and  more  fickle  than  yiecbaiigiaf 
moon.    Adieu  I  be  vivtuous,  .be  liely,  he 
devoted  to  God ;  supplicate  the  redettms; 
and  renovating  giaee  of  the  ^oraipBltnt 
Immanuel,  and  the  tempests  of  a*  comft 
woiid  will  heal  s^nst  thee  in  vain.    AbiH 
finally,  when  thou  approeohest  the  beunda* 
ries  of  time,  and  standcston  the  tsemendow 
verge  of  eternity,  thou  wilt  close  thy  career 
with  this  triumphant  exclanietion,  amid  the 
last  pangs  of  earthly  agony,  and  the  lirst 
fiunt  rays  of  beatihc  vision,  **0  death  I 
where  is  thy  sting  ?    O  grave  1  where  is  thy 
victoiT  ?  J.  B,  B. 

LeiceUer^  August^  1830. 


CHURCH   ESTABLISH METTTS   INCAPABLE  OP 
VINDICATION. 

Ma.  Editor, 

Sir, — As  I  have  not  till  veiy  recently  had 
an  op}>ortaoity  of  perusing  the  '*  lieenarks''' 
of  a  correspondent  in  your  Niunber  for 
April,  p.  170,  on  the  above  question,  yoa 
will  doubtless  excuse  the  lateness  of  tlie  fol^ 
lowina:  observations  in  reply. 

Fully  concurring  with  -bins  as  to  (be  vast 
magnitude  of  the  subject,  whieb,  I  foel  coo* 
fideot,  must,  at  no  very  distant  period,  comp 
mand  the  attention  of  the  legislaiuie  with  aa 
irresistible  voice,  and  conceiving  that  in  the 
mean  time  nothing  is  so  oalculaled  lo  in^ 
press  the  public  with  correct  views,  and 
ensure  a  right  decision,  as  a  full  and  candid 
discussion  of  the  whole  matter,  I  faastea  to 
notice  those  points  of  the  argument  opoi 
which  alone  there  seems  to  beany  material 
difl'erence  of  opinion  between  as.  And  I 
am  convinced  thar,  althougli  Mr^  T.  cos* 
cefles  the  main  groood  of  controvecay,  be 
will  find  in  the  issue  that  these  points  is^ 
volve  the  very  principle  of  the  qnestioii.r 

I  trust  I  have  unansweral^iy  shewn  in- my 
preceding  paper,  that  even  **  where.  dissen« 
terism  is  tolerated,  the  iojcarioes  efiects  of 
uniting  church  and  state  are  oelyqnalified'^ 
by  that  circumstance,  and  that^  it  isjuit 
the  same  in  principle,  whether  the  tiakt 
merely  compel  dissidents  to  provide  a  maim 
tenanee  for  the  hiemnchy,  or  enforce  an  ad- 
berence  to  its  creed  and  forma."  I  em  abe 
of  opinion,  that  your  correspondent  vnil  adt 
deem  that  I  have  exceeded  tlie  truth  ia 
*ay^ng>  "  ^^  ^  gosp^  can  never  sessmt 
its  prhnitive  power,  till  so  upnatoial  an 
alliance  be  dissevered,  wlierever  it  exists^'' 
if  the  terras  are  understood  in  Ihe  sense 
whieh  akne  thify  aie  desigoed  to^.eewcy. 


CX0IRTB  wsTA-hURHunnim  nrcAFABtE  of  ymtsnCAriolil,         6^ 

tfie  leMpUrtioi^  than  the  duties  of  tbeh*  |>W>^ 
feffiion/'  it  is  necessarv  ft>f  ^  cKutteh'  ndf 
only  to  Tender  possible  ihef  admission  of  siich 
midistenr  itito  nef  bosom,  bnt  i^nooifily  tb 
encourage  their  iocrease,  white  she  discount 
(enances,  by  erery  possible  means,  clergy- 
men of  an  ofjposite  description. 

As  to  Methodism  being  tlie  oflkmng  of 
the  national  church  of  thisconntry,  1  appre- 
hend the  assertion  is  as  incorrect  as  to  say 
the  latter  is  the  offspring  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  It  is,  in  fact,  altogether  to  confound 
cause  with  antecedent.  For  certain  it  is^ 
that  both  the  alleged  parents  did  their  ut- 
most to  strangle  their  respective  progeny  iik 
the  birth. 

To  say  that  the  combination  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  power,  or  the  papal  supeN 
stition,  may  be  overruled  for  tne  best  pur- 
poses, is  no  justification  of  either,  unless  we 
would  altogether  confound  the  providential 
with  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity'; 
and  as  for  the  united  energies  of  church  and 
state  having  been  employed  in  the  reformsl- 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  are  to  re- 
member, that  such  an  event  would  have 
been  wholly  unnecessary,  had  not  the  pure 
and  spiritual  system  of  the  gospel  beeh 
adulterated  by  the  very  means  to  which 
your  correspondent  now  most  logicalty 
ascribes  its  partial  restoi-ation. 

And  so  far  iix>m  their  combined  inflnenct 
having  been  necessaiy  to  subdue  heathen- 
ism, we  know  that  ere  Christianity  had 
acquired  any  civil  establishment,  it  had 
efiected  what  was  made  the  pretext  for  giv- 
ing it  political  power,— chnnged  the  aspect 
of  the  Roman  empire  by  its  moral  energy 
alone,  and  "  turned  her  people  from  dumb 
idols  to  serve  the  living  God.''  To  imagine 
then  that  but  for  the  union  of  the  church 
and  civil  power,  "  Tlior  and  Woden  might 
still  have  neen  the  deities  of  this  country,  or 
that,  but  for  the  state's  having  adopted  a 
branch  of  the  reformation,"  we  might  haVe 
been  still  feeding  on  a  wafer  god,"  is,  I 
conceive,  vastly  to  underrate  'the  power  of 
the  gospel — to  attribute  to  an  effect  or  ^ 
accident  what  is  due  solely  to  its  diving 
efficacy;  and  to  infer  that  it  is  not  now  aS 
able  to  conquer  all  opposition,  and  achieve 
universal  ascendency,  as  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  church. 

Look  at  the  great  moral  transformation  % 
has  wrought  in  the  South  Sea  Islands^ 
where  litemlly  **  a  nation  hath  changed  its 
gods,"  among  the  aborigines  of  America, 
and  the  savages  of  Africa;  and,  in  propor^* 
tion  to  the  agency  employed,  we  see  that 
the  gospel  is  still  omnipotent  to  subdue  ^ 
woiid. 


Illy  en  nevbr  so  thoroughly 
•dd  liiUf  evmngelice  a  omomiMHty  opprnseA 
hf  She  inimkus  of  a  national  choieh,  tM 
Wiieie  its  mergies  are  imetamped  by  the 
withering  and  parafyi ing  infloenee  of  seco* 
bff  policy. 

ikamfon  the  triumphant  |n»giMs  of  tho 
gospel  in  the  primitive  ages  wiUi  its  effeota 
at  any  period  subsequent  to  its  civil  estab* 
Minient  by  Constantino,  and  the  position 
will,  I  think,  be  indubitable.  If,  as  all  ad- 
mit, that  unnatural  coalition  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  corruptions  which  issued  in  the  daring 
assumption  of  the  papal  power,  is  it  not 
clear  that  while  tlra  same  cause  in  any  degree 
exists,  it  must  produce  corresponding  effects, 
and  that  its  i«moval  is  essential  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  full  power  and  glory  of  the 
gospel  dispensation  ?  Can  the  same  cause 
produce  one  curt  of  eflfect  in  the  fourth  aixl 
fifth  centuries,  and  be  either  inoperative,  or 
occasion  totally  opposite  ones,  in  the  nine* 
teenth  ?    Im  possible  I 

To  refer  me  to  numerous  cases  generally 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  establishment,  in  which 
**  ttie  gospel  has  reasserted  its  primitive 
power,^'  stiongly  confirms  the  trntb  of  my 
statement.  For  Mr.  T.  tells  us,  it  has  been 
**  in  spite  of  tlie  paralyzing  influence  of  two 
Mitional  churches;''  thongh,  as  I  shall  have 
oecasion  to  shew  in  another  place,  the  term 
is  not  correctly  applied  in  tliis  argument  to 
«ny  veHgiotts  system  which  has  not  the  ex. 
elusive  support  and  patronage  of  the  state. 
Hence,  he  would  have  more  property  said, 
**  in  apite  of  the  paralyzing  influence  of  our 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  eslabHshment" 
Comparing  the  religious  condition  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  this  country,  the 
baUmoe  appears  decidedly  in  favour  of  that 
community  which  is  untrammelled  with  the 
<!iimbn>us  machinery  of  a  national  church. 

Yonr  correspondent  must  be  aware  that 
w«  cannot  iaiHy  aigue  from  the  characters 
of  such  of  the  clergy  of  otir  national  church 
•s  were  notoriously  very  rare  exoentions  to 
the  ^oeral  rale,  to  the  nataral  or  tne  inno* 
euous  effects  of  the  system  upon  the  clerical 
body.  K  so,  I  might  just  as  plausibly  con- 
tend, that  because  the  Rornisn  chur^  can 
iMMst  of  a  Fenelon,  a  Pascal,  a  Kempis, 
or  a  Madame  Guion,  there  is  nothing  in  her 
iq^stem  unfavourable  to  the  general  produce 
tion  of  such  characters,  as  Mr.T.  UTges  that 
Hm  system  of  the  church  of  England  has 
BOthmg  in  it  unpropitious  to  the  extensive 
prevalence  within  her  pale  of  such  divines  as 
a  Hall,  a  TBiyl<»,  a  Fletcher,  or  a  Wesley. 
He  vrill,  I  am  sure,  immediately  perceive 
the  illogicalneBS  of  such  a  conclusion,  and 
achwuwledge  that  as  **  the  diaracten  of 
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W€  ^nd  the  ofautered  locielies  profe** 
ediy  estabUshed  for  the  diwenMMifion  of 
Chmtmnity,  whether  at  borne  or  abroed, 
abnoit  Gompleiely  pamlyaed  or  inert  as 
means  of  domg  good,  whUe  the  purely 
voloDlary  Christian  asaociations  are  in  the 
lull  acdvi^  of  healthftd  and  beneficent  ope- 
ration, and  which  would  be  abundantly  ia- 
creasedy  were  the  monopoly  of  the  former 
altogether  i^lished. 

Shall  we  then  contend  that  the  very  cause 
of  the  debasement  and  obscuration  of  the 
Christian  system  could  ha^e  been,  or  can 
be,  necessary  to  ensure  its  primitive  triumphs, 
or  gpve  it  additional  efficacy?  No :  rather 
let  us  aim  to  restore  its  original  purity  of 
discipline,  by  disconnecting  it  from  all  the 
aUiances  of  secular  power,  and,  tiiis  dead 
weight  being  removed,  it  will  speedily  r^ 
assert  its  ancient  power  and  glory. 

If  the  whole  spirit  and  design  of  the  gos- 
pel  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  civil  power  in  its  cause— n  the 
only  weapons  authorized  by  Christianity  for 
its  extention  and  support  be  argument  and 
persuasion,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God,  it  is  clear  that 
whatever  savoured  of  a  political  nature  in 
the  Jewish  economy,  can  afford  no  warrant 
for  the  usage  of  the  new  testament  chureh. 
And  therefore  your  correspondent's  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  St  Paul,  as  favouring 
Such  a  view  of  the  case,  is  altogether  mis- 
taken and  irrelevant. 

The  apostle's  argument,  in  the  passage 
refisrred  to,  is  from  ^justice  of  providing 
for  the  sustenance  of  those  who  labour  for 
horoan  welfare,  as  recognized  even  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  to  the  moral  obligation  of  con- 
tribntiDg  to  the  supply  of  the  temporal 
necessities  and  comforts  of  the  gospel  minis- 
ter; not  from  the  coercive  tanctiom  which 
the  former  dispensation  authorized  to  enforce 
such  claims,  to  the  propriety  of  adopting 
similar  ones  under  the  latter.    A  most  im- 

Eirtant  distinction !  And  hence  we  have  a 
r  more  satisfiictory  and  permanent  reason 
why  the  argument  was  addressed  to  the 
ehurch,  and  not  to  the  state — to  the  con* 
seienoe,  and'  not  to  any  inferior  motive  of 
the  believer  in  Christianity. 

To  prove  the  Jewish  economy  of  any 
authority  in  the  matter,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  shew  that  we  are,  as  Israel  of  old, 
living  under  a  theocracy,  and  that  that  dis- 
pensation was  designed  to  be  a  permanent 
mstead  of  a  temporary  system,  which  was 
to  continue  only  '*  till  the  times  of  refbrma- 
tion.''  And  in  that  case,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  select  any  favourite  parts  of  thai 
s^fstem  for  adoption,  to  the  exchi^on  of  thcf 
rest.    If  any  of  its  institutions  are  retaiaed 


by  the  gospel^ Ihef  ane  «d{  ei^mfflv-Sic; If 
tithes  and  clKmjh>esii^lfeAniettls*irrt»he 
held  sacred  by  us^  so  must  ammsl  wkictn 
fioes,  circumcision,  and  the  other  ritps-cf 
the  ceremonial  law.  Botthe-gnihdpnDO^ 
pie,  to  remove  every  doubt  and  diSaiillf  stf 
the  subject,  and  wfaieh  alone  can*  eafeial^ 
us  from  intfflfminaiUe  error  and'  pcrptadl^ 
is^  that  the  only  part  of  the  preee(luig!4ii» 
pensation  which  has  not  been  sopenedgil 
by  Christianity,  and  which  is  of  etersai  asl 
immutable  obligation,  is  the  taoai  ls»« 
This  is  a  cardinal  pillar  of  Protestantisai^^ 
preserve  it,  and  the  cause  is  nnassaifabte;^ 
abandon  it,  and  we  are  immediately'sbiM 
upon  the  quicksands  of  jodaicei  and  poj^ 
error. 

If,  then,  the  foregoing  argmwnlatioa  il 
correct — ^if  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  can 
claim  union  with  a  gospel  chureh  in  viitM 
of  their  civil  capac^ — if  Christianity  s4* 
mits  only  of  argument  and  persuarion  foff 
providing  the  means  of  its  support  and 
propagation---and  civil  and  eodesiastial 
jurisdiction  are  altogether  distinct  frodiy 
and  incommunicable  to,  each  othery-^^-itis 
clear  beyond  dispute,  that  offieiaify  th^  Stan 
can  never  become  a  part  of  the  chorck 
Here  is  another  ctfdinal  pillar  of  Protesta&i 
truth :— -maintain  it,  and  you  may  d^^ 
every  assailant  ;-*8unender  tt,  and  yon  ate 
immediately  shifted  upon  the  qincksaodB  of 
judaical  and  papal  error. 

Once  allow  the  civil  magistral  a  ceenlM 
authority  in  matters  of  religion,  whether  ftr 
the  suppression  oi  heresy,  or  raainteniiiiee 
of  truth,  and  you  open  a  door  to  abuserf  flf 
the  most  flagrant  description,  and  to  anin- 
fiuence  which  has  for  more  generally  beeti 
exercised  on  the  side  of  evil  tbsin  gooii 
Beligion  being  purely  amatter  of  individtti 
and  moral  responsibility,  cannot  beadopisd 
by  a  nation,  as  a  sovereign~«-a  form  of  go* 
vemment~or  a  code  of  laws,  naif  be; 
National  Christianity  of  such  a  kind  M 
mere  worldly  contrifvanee,  and  hqis  eoatm 
buted  more  than  aiqr  thing  else  to  the  eoiw 
ruption  and  dishonour  of  r^igion. 

If,  as  I  think  has  been  iiioon|ro«eilil)^ 
proved,  no  state,  or  its  rulers  m  thmUr  cot^ 
porote  capadtyf  can  be  a  past  of  the 
chureh,  since  a  gospel  c^u«A  admits  im^ 
the  interference  of  civil  an^ioti^  in  il* 
eonceros,  it  is  undeniable,  that  ^o3eaikfl^ 
the  members  of  a  government 'Ore  wt 
amenable  to  the  diseipUne<  of^  and  eonst- 
quently  cannot  control,  the  chureh:  fii«Pf 
genuine  professor  of  religioi^  haS'^doplM^ 
Cbristianityy  from  a  persoqsl-  oomnedoii'^^ 
its  truth,  and  importance  •  tov  hfai^  trniivA 
the  present -and  eternal  happin«^>af  060- 
kind;  and  by  jOooMiqasBe^  >i»  laaMy^te 
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iiii»iis«  Hamg/*  gtva»  himself  totne  Lofd» 
lie  nivto  bimadf  to  the,  cburoh,  and  ks 
fedroi^firitgEi  ttxl  enlaisgeiQient)  by  the  will  of 
GgAJ'  .  Ttoj^ChnriBtianity  contains  within 
itoetf :  a  iprinbifde  of  disaemination,  whose 
poxveD  J0  Qoextensive  with  human  necessityy 
aivittiterSutpBSses  the  imnatural  alliance  of 
stclilar \  power,  .sb  the  beams  of  the  sun 
txtfeed  the  artificial  heat  employed  to  raise 
Aft;  kHQA4K»use  pUnt  Let  ChristiaDity  be 
then  idopted^  and  every  other  species  of 
adoption  will  be  found  to  be  altogether 
superseded  and  useless,  not  to  say,  pemi- 
4i!elta^;  while  the  means  of  upholding  and 
tfitendiiig  it  will  be  far  more  sure  and  e&r 
cient,  than  if  it  were  in  coalition  with  all  the 
«tvil  goTeminents  of  the  world. 
.  I.  Your  correspondent,  sir,  might  as  well 
•sk  by  what  precept  slavery  is  forbidden, 
a^  tell  us,  he  knows  of  no  law  prohibiting 
th*  support  of  ^  gospel  ministry  by  the 
^ii  power,  especially  as  both  it  and  a 
titB^wtuU  religion  were  sanctioned  under  the 
Mosaic  economy.  It  is  assuredly  sufficient 
t# '  know,  that  the  principle  of  .the  one  is 
#fl|ually  forbidden  by  Christianity  with  that 
of  the  other.  Both  are  subversive  of  the 
Gbsistiao  law  of  reciprocal  justice  and  mer- 
^  ;i — the.  one  robs  msm  of  that  personal 
ipoedom,  Ihe  other,  of  that  religious  liberty, 
1irhi<ih  an  the  inalienable  right  of  humanity, 
and  essential  to  moral  agency,  while  the 
latter  iconrupts  the  purity  of  ecclesiastical 
didciplin^  and  gives  error  and  falsehood  as 
Bwdi  chanee  of  obtaining  the  ascendancy, 
is  troth  and  reason. 

.  -As  church  establishments  thus  go  to  sub- 
stitute a  oompulsoiy  for  a  willing  service, 
invert  the  beautiful  process  developed  in 
iie  "gospel,  by  which  Christianity  rises  from 
i»  seminal  principle  in  the  individual,  to 
all  its  transforming  effects  'upon  communi- 
ties and  the  world,  and  adulterate  the  spiri- 
tual religion  of  the  New  Testament  with 
secttkur  politics — ^we  have  the  strongest 
ground  for  reprobating  any  interference  of 
coercive  authority  in  matters  of  conscience, 
•s  arbitraiy,  antiscriptural,  and  unjust.  As 
the  New  Testament  not  only  does  not 
recognize,  but  in  principle  absolutely  repu- 
^baies  any  but  the  vc^untary  support  of 
gospel  iostitntions,  we  have  no  room  to 
S>und  a  conclusion  in  fevour  of  church 
establishments  upon  a  bare  negative,  and 
the  fiict  that  the  civil  power  was  then  ad- 
verse to  Christianity,  and  to  substitute  for 
thai  system  which  is  alike  sanctioned  by 
apostolical  eicample  and  precept^  one  that 
jfe  diametrically  opposed  to  botb« 
.  .lAa  to  any  v^  worthy  ministers  **  bemg 
kft  without  the  common  neoessaries  «f  life;'' 


wfaflte  are  aaoy  suoh^  insttoeeer  Irndwn/  ex- 
ospt  withm  the  pale  of  soara  bloated  esta* 
Idwrnient,  whose  costly  revenue  are  b^ 
stowed  with  a  lavish  hand  upon  the  clerical 
d^ooe^  while  the  faithfol  labonver  is  safierad 
to  pine  in  obscurity  and  want  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  sir,  the  public  are  far  better  judges 
of  the  ministerial  qualifications  which  are 
adapted  for  their  improvement,  than  their 
rulers  are  likely  to  be ;  and  where  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  gospel  ministry  are  at  all  ap- 
preciated, there  will  be  an  ample  sufficiency 
of  voluntary  means  to  render  the  supply 
proportionate  to  the  demand  for  pastoral 
instruction,  without  the  forchag-pump  of 
secular  authority ;  while  kings  maysurdy 
^^  become  nursing-fathers,  and  queens  the 
nursing>mothers,''  of  the  church,  w^  fhr 
more  public  safety  and  advantage,  by  pro* 
tecting  the  free  exercise  of  religious  wov* 
ship,  and  giving  it  the  sanction  of  their 
example  and  moral  influence,  than  by  em^ 
ploying  the  unwarranted  engine  of  civil  power 
in  its  support.  The  very  reference,  however^ 
to  such  a  point,  in  behalf  of  the  secular  esta* 
blishment  of  religion,  shews  how  ddusivf 
and  dangerous  it  is  to  make  prophecy  otiaro^ 
vidence  the  guide  of  our  conduct,  to  the  deiiei* 
tiction  of  the  revealed  moral  law  of  the  Deity; 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  argument, 
my  remarks  are  of  •  course  limited  to  *^  such 
national  establishments  as  are  dependenft  on 
the  state,''  as  I  know  of  no  other;  and  I 

rather  wonder    Mr.  T should  have 

doubted  this,  after  having  proceeded  so  far 
with  the  question ;  because,  in  a  discussion 
of  this  kind,  I  believe  every  writer  who  has 
treated  the  subject,  confines  the  terms 
'*  church,  ecclesiastical,  or  religious  esta» 
blishment,"  to  that  reUgious  system  which 
is  supported  by  compulsoiy  provision  for 
its  maintenance,  and  is  exclusively  preferred 
by  the  state  to  eveiy  other  sect  The  two 
features  Dr.  Paley  considers  to  be  the  lias 
qtM  non  of  a  '^  religious  establishment."* 

It  is  not  with  episcopacy  or  prelacy,  as 
opposed  to  Presbyteriamsm  or  Methodism^ 
or  with  either  as  distinct  firom  Indepen* 
dency,  that  we  have  any  oontroveisy,  but 
with  the  compukory  opposed  4o  the  vo/tm- 
tary  support  of  the  gospel  ministiy,  and 
the  cwil  elevation  of  one  above  all  other 
religious  denominations. 

Hence,  the  Methodist  and  Independent 
systems  of  this  counnry  are  not  ecclesiastioal 
^tablishments,  as  tliey  do  not  possess  the 
essential  pre-requisites  of  an  exchisive  prch 
ference,  and  a  compulsory  provision  by  the 
state.  And  we  may  rest  assured,  that,  if 
under  the  circumstances  supposed,  a  pastor 
is  lefl  without  a  flock,  am  consequently 

. «  6«ePaley'a  ll«r»l  and  Ft>litk«l  Fbilatopb^ 
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ofipitmMI  tey  H  is  dm<Mft  uniTenattf  be^ 
eaaat  he  i»  either  mondlyy  mentally,  or  phy* 
sfcfeHy  inefficieiil  for  the  minisierid  chaige ; 
and  themfere  the  interference  of  the  civil 
power  could  only  be  nugatory  or  pemidoaSy 
and  tend  to  botaler  up  tncompetencyy  in 
defiance  of  the  surest  test  we  have  of  qnali- 
ficfttion  for  the  office — public  OfMnion ;  the 
very  evil  we  $ee  exhibUed  by  esUiblkhmentt 
every  day. 

Tour  correspondent  ftiUy  conceded  the 
wlide  question  as  to  the  misdiief  and  inex- 
pediency  of  a  church  estaUishoient,  such 
alone  as  I  have  contemplated  in  this  diacus- 
IMMiy  and  defined  above.  A  few  remarks 
Bpon  the  desirableness  or ''  practicability  of 
putting  every  religious  sect  on  tiie  footing  of 
an  establishment,  by  paving  its  ministers  out 
of  the  iHiblic  revenue,^'  aind  I  have  done. 
Sudi  a  plan  ia  certainly  fer  more  liberal  than 
to  system  agakist  which  my  alignment  is 
more  especially  levelled ;  but  I  think  your 
candid  oofvespondent  will  perceive,  on  a 
farther  eonsideration  of  the  matter,  that  it  is 
equally  incompatible  with  the  principle  for 
which  I  liave  contended ;  that  is, '  that  the 
gospel  does  not  admit  of  the  intervention  of 
coercive  authority  for  tiie  propagation  or 
aapport  af  its  institutions/ 

It  is  impracticable,  without  calling  in  to 
the  support  of  a  cause,  ''the  weapons  of 
wliose  warfare  are  not  carnal,**  the  civU 
power,  and  making  it  a  judge  in  sacred 
matters.  This  is  a  point  of  the  most  serious 
importance,  aHecting  one  of  the  comer- 
atones  of  Protestantism,  though,  strange  to 
tay,  it  would  seem  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  un* 
deffstood  by  a  considerable  proportion  even 
of  the  Protestant  woikl. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Tucker's  Haigaage  exhibits 
(he  evil  in  its  feU  extent,  when  he  says, ''  a 
tmtion  ought  to  maintain  the  ministers  of 
every  ecclesiastical  establishment  wMch  it 
ionctioned  hy  the  toleraiion  of  it§  gcvem" 
ntent  //"  "  But/'  he  proceeds, «  ido  not 
$ay  that  an  wiowedly  christian,  govemwtent 
it  under  any  obligation,  or  it  even  at  tiberty, 
in  the  tight  cf  Gody  to  tupport,  wty,  nor 
perhapt  even  to  tolerate,  any  antichritti&tt 
eeeleiiatticabettMithmet^fWitkin  the  realmt 
of  ittjmitdiiUionJIJ^* 

Giving  all  credit  to  your  correspondent 
for  liberal  intentions,  here,  I  would  say,  the 
cloven  foot  of  the  cause  which  be  has  es- 
poused,) through  inadyertence^I  would  hope, 
to  the  fearful  consequences  which  it  neces* 
sarily  involves,)  appears  at  once.  Is  this 
Ptt>testandsm  ?  is  this  Christianity  ?  What, 
«r,  shall  we  acknowledge  that  the  civil 
power  has  a  right  to  tolerate  or  to  proscribe, 
lii  matters  of  conscience  ?  Once  admit  th^ 
interfereiice  of  such  an  authority  in  this  casis, 


and  ibe  very  londamcntal  jpr^dple  (n  civfl 
and  religious  freedom  is  <tesftroyed.  **fix 
what  power,''  says  Mr.  Locke,  *'  can  hi 
granted  to  the  magistrate  for  the  suppression 
of  a  false  rdigion,  which  may  not,  in  time 
and  place,  be  applied  to  the  subversion  of 
trath  itself?^  Ton  thus  give  a  sanctioo  to 
the  plea  of  every  persecutor,  from  the  V«- 
ginning  to  the  present  day. 


Fur,  on  earth," 


Who  Miral»»t  rR»tb  Rnu  consciemse  cim  be1i<ftl/t 
Infallible  ?— Bui  inaMy  will  prewuiie  z    - 
Whence  beavy  peiaacafcjoo." 


ii. 


i  • 


Where  shall  we  look  for  an  iiJfiiQffite 
judge  of  aU  controvet^y,  to  settle  ^-^ 
poled  |x>tnts  of  religious  belief  f  It  isr  tttii^ 
the  Catholic  duirch  refers  ns  to  the  ^^ner 
of  the  triple  crown  at  Rome,  ot  W  ge^MI 
councils,  as  endowed  with  Ihe  supemamatt 
attribute  of  nnerrin^  wisilom  in  ^his  Case; 
but  we,  Protestants,  must  reject  ^  daii^ 
as  impious  and  absurd.  With  as'  ItMe 
reason  can  we  asciibe  snch  a  quality  fsd thfc 
civil  government  in  each  country;  for-tficn, 
trath,  instead  of  being  unifomt  and  cbnsi^- 
ent,  would  be  as  rarions  at^d  discordant  a^ 
the  several  systems  which  ha'hpen  to  tx^  re- 
spectively pfedoiTiinant ;  witicri  is  tliC  grossest 
absurdity.  As  a  T)rinciple  then,  sir,  I  scoul 
the  very  name  and  idt^a  of  toleration  ;  and 
contend  for  unfettered  reKgious  fleedoib,  al 
the  inalienable  riglit  of  every  hnnlan  faeii^, 
which,  at  his  peril,  he  dares'  surrender  to 
any  individual,  or  number  of  indtvidlutl8,'cf 
his  fellow-men. 

libeity  of  conscience  cailnot,  like  the 
natuml  physical  liberty  of  mankind,  'be  smv 
renderea  in  the  slighteat  degree,  upon"  en- 
tering into  civil  society;  and  t>iie  wocM 
think  this  sdone  were  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  distinctkm  between  personal  t>r  cfvl 
freedom,  and  religious  liberty,  aend  fb  shew 
that  religion  cannot  be  the  subject  bf  pditi- 
cal  establishment.  *    ' 

As  to  '^  the  collection  of  taxes  in  a  free 
state,  where  those  taxes  are  impoaed  bf  the 
real  representatives  of  the  people,  ^oloiMrf^ 
chosen  by  ttiem,''  not  bcfing  consfdetted'a 
compulsory  act,  I  need  only  remark,  tlnAt  the 
condition  supposed  Of  a  perfectly '#te  ^ 
presentation  of  the  people.  Scarcely  exiMs 
any  where,  save  in  that  ^  worse  l^n  faeto- 
thenish*'  republic,  the  United  Stales  of  Ame- 
rica ;  that  ^e  vast  majority  dt'^iattta^hac^ 
no  representation  at  all ;  and  that  t^en  ia 
this  country,  we  are  bat  juSt  beginnifig  ^ 
take  steps  for  giving  the  peoplti'any-lrar 
like  a  free  representative  legistaltaM^.'  ^JSk 
were  the  condition  to  obtain,  in  its^fM 
extent^  with  any  Or  every'ef^  boMhiAIV^ 
I  deny*  that  ^ns  can'  iff  anjr  wtV^dKe^  tiie 


'.  f     C.  / 


its  , 


1  kf^v»  teid  doim^.tbat  tbe  govenaliieat  pf  B^giou»  pnoci{)jle,  ei^mplifed  w»  Dia 

of  a  country  has  m  ngbt  lo  .employ  iu  conduct  of  her  rulers  and  peo{de,it)9tea(d.qf 

p«wer  in  sacred  matters,  save  to  protect  the  the  false  spleiKlour  cQimeclted  with  ettajdltifah 

religious  liberty  of  tl)e  subject.    Ail  poU-  meots,  which  too  generally  exhibit  the  sptsOf 

ileal  power,  whether  it  be  vested  in  the  tacle  of  *' religion  lying  in  stale,  and  sww 

freest  representative  body,  or  the  n»pst  absQ-  rounded  with  the  silent  pomp  of  daalfa.*' 

iute  monarchy— ^he  purest  democracy  or  .    If  Christianity  forbid  all  comfMlsoiy  muu 

the  most  iron  despotism — is  still  a  coercive  sages  for  supporting  its  institntioo*,  how  fiali 

authority ;  tlie  only  difference  being,  that  in  a  nation  possibly  lie  defjpraded  by  aetinj^ 

the  one  case  it  will  be  exercised  agreeably  luily  up  to  the  principles  of  the  religioe  jt 

to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  professes  ?     Is  not  the  United  Stages  as 

and  in  the  other,  very  probably,  against  tmly  mligious  and  enlightened  a  commimitg^ 

tbem.    My  principle  denies  that  a  compuL'  without  a  mligious  establishment,  as.  any 

jq^,  power,  of  any  kind  or  degree,  can  be  nation  of  the  old  world,  with  ils  gorieons 

.sqpDlied  to  the  support  of  gospel  institutions,  bAerardiy  %  nay,  is  she  not  infinitely  moqi 

aA4  therefofe  the.  extenuation  of  youjr  cqi-  §o  than  sA\  of  them,  with  the  exception  lif 

.joespfwdent  is  altogether  irrelevant,    I  con-  fmr  own  favoured  laad,  which  even  miMEt) 

t&n^f  thai  the  religious  rights  and  liberty  c^f  4m  many  points,  I  £aaE,  yield  to  ber  the 

tbe  smallest  minority,  nay,  of  the  meanest  palm  of  superiority  ? 
ii^iridual,  are  as  sacred,  intransferable,  and        As  to  the  pi-acticse  of  heathen  oountriee  ia 

ixjialienable,  as  those  ef  tlie  larg^t  number,  Ihis  matter,  I  apprehend  it  should,  rathav 

^iad  cann<4,  like  the  temporal  interests  (^  operate  as  a  wanting  UpaA  an  eKample, 

mankind,,  (which  alone  are  the  legitimate  «nce  a  &lse  religion  may  natumUy  ba  mfh 

objects  of  civil  government,)  be  surrendered  posed  to  adopt  very  diffiurent,  nay«  apposite 

or  compromised  in  the  slightest  decree,  by  -principles  of  support,  to  those  which  aie 

4ie  social  compact,  in  deference  to  the  viems  should  expect  to  duaacterize  a  tiue  oae* 

of  any  majority  whatever.  Here  is  an  additional  ptesumptive  argument 

But  Mr.  Tucker's  principle  reduces  him  against  church  establishments,  as  we  find. 

to  this  diiemnaa :  either  a  government  must  ibey  are  not  only  a  laiic  of  po^oy  and 

aubsidize  every  system  of  religioo,  whether  Judaism,  but  also  of  paganism, 
ciiristian,  maltooMedan,  or  pagan,  professed        Your  correspondent  will  hava  seca  that 

within  its  jurisdictiea,  or  it  must  support  my  principle  forbids  me  to  sympathize  witjii 

and  even  tolerate,  only  such  as  happen  to  fais  ragret  at  the  triumph  which  I  conneivie 

})e  approved  by  itself ;    in  the  one  case  has  been  gained  to  civil  and  religious  free- 

sendering  the  civil  power  ridiculous,  and  dom,  in  the  settlement  of   the  Cephalic 

aubservieot  to  the  propagation  of  error  and  question.     On  the  contrary,  I  segavd  it  as 

lalsebood,  as  well  as  truth  ;  in  the  odier,  another  Magna  Charta,     He  who  would 

^BOflicing  it  the  engine  of  intolerance  and  opi-  exclude  another  from  the  fullest  rights  of 

fKession,  as  it  would  be  altogether  a  pure  citizenship  on  account  of  his  religious  bdief, 

aiicident,  depending  on  the  caprice  of  the  jnust  be  unacquainted  with,  or  inioucal  to, 

j^uler,  whether  the  true  religion  or  a  false  the  true  basis  of  ctvil  liberty.    He  eanaet 

ione  ^ould  be^  patronized  or  proscribed ; —  advocate  a  goremment  by  a  foU,  feir,  and 

and  in, both,  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  power  fuee  representation  of  the  people,  without 

•vhich  I  deny  to  have  any  legitimate  auth^  icontradieting  hamself.     He  sanctions  tbe 

lity  over  laligious  concerns,  whose  sole  ai>-  very  principle  of  peisecutioD,  by .  making 

biter  is  the  IXeity,  and  conscience,  his  vieer  the  secular  power  a  judge  in  sacied  matters, 

gerent  in  the  human  breast     The  only  Unless  Protestantism  be  willing  to  concede 

haanonizing  point,  then,  we  can  apply  to  the  same  liberty  to  others  whidi  she  daime 

Ihe  case,  by  which  to  combine  the  inteiests  Ibr  herself  she  is  ia  so  far  bat  tbe  mere 

of  truth  and  the  most  unfettered  religious  illegitimate  of&pring  of  tiuth  and  fisedom. 
freedom,  b  the  princinle  I  contend  for,  that  y^„     mspectftiljy, 

IS,  that  the  civd  authority  saould  confine  y     r         j^ 

itself  to  its  proper  duties,  the  protection  of  J^h  20^A,  1831.  Argos.  . 

fiseedom  and  pnoperty,  and  leave  each  retir  » 

fdous  society  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

^  fiir  am  I  from  thSking  that  it  would  ^'^''^'^^  ^^  navigation. 

derogate  from  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  {CmcUtiuiiomp.  2».) 

BngUmd,  or  degrade  her  below  the  rank  of  Though  ships  are  mentiooed  in  the  ft»\^ 

beathenism,  to  be  without  a  natumcd  relir  part  of  the  saered  history,  and  even  in  that 

gN»n,  that  I  mainuin  nothing  would  more  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  tltere  is  no  account 

tend  to  give  her  a  vast  elevation  above  such  of  long  voyages  till  the  time  of  Solomoo, 

rank,  and  confer  upon  her  the  trufi  digiMl|r  that  is,  about  one  thousand  yeai?  bef<^ 

2d.  series,  no.  12.— vol.  i.  4  a  156. — vol.  xii' 


told  that  he  built  ft.  fleet  at  Ermd^!^,  (hem  from  S^ria^j^  koowli^qg?  ^  ^  ^^ 

«hich  i»  beside  Etetb,  on  the  ehece  of  the  usefbl  arts  of  life,  and  a  practii^ptD^c^f^^^ 

IM  Sen,  in  ihe  kind  of  £dpn/'  (1  £iiigi  apoe  with  ^pch  iscieqees  ^^  -^f^m^tf^  of 

«b  ^.)    How  loi^g  befoee  this,  luurigntiea  Ibe  gieatoit  aemce  &^  the  |M(«uit  /^.  n^ 

)»d  beea  pcaiBtisea  by  the  Pbceniciaos  or  fiommeree.  •   ; . . ;/  ^  {t  v,,,^^ 

JGdooiiteson  m,  laige  wale,  and  for  the  pur*        In  the  height  of  their.  piwppeE^^  b^  4 

fieMf  of  eitensim  commerce,  doth  not  ap^  what  precise  time  is  iio<iertain,.p»^;Q^frt)% 

BeaJ^    It  i»  evident,  however,  that  the  He^  ginian  goverameot  planne4  t«(Q  ipjaffi^j'^ 

toewSi  bad  little  knowledge  of  the  art  til  peditioos,  whioh  were  to  pass^  -^  ^^ffod, 


Ibie  periodt  for  it  is  said  ifaat  **  Himm  kii^  and  to  steer  difiei«nt  covroes,  jp|i^j4p\ 

pf  Tyre  sent  in  this  navy  his  servants,  sbip«>  the  sooth,  and  the  other  to  ;(bA  Ro^tku 

mm  that  bad  kaowlec^  of  the  sta,  wim  deagn  of  these  anoameiitii  vj^  ,]^^||ake 

the  servants  of  Solomon."    That  this  6eet  discoveries,  and  to  establish  naw  POlfi^i^ 

tailed  dowA  the  Bed  Sea,  or  the  Ambian  The  fint  fleet  was  commanded.  |>yJ(^iB/^ 

Qn^  it  uectaiQ  ivom.  the  pbce  where  the  and  the  other  by  HimilcM>.  ,  .j,i 

4ibipe  wem  built;   but   the  eouise   thc^        Haono  wrote  an  aocK^nt  of  tiiis ,i^y9g% 

eteeindi  aoi  die  countiy  thqr  visited,  cani>  in  bis  own  language,  but  the  origin^  'v^^i 

noi  be>  so  pncttely  determiDad.    The  tmi  owing  lo  the  baifasroua  piactip&  o^  Ibft^ 

4ajp  ao  inoiB,  than  that  **thej  oame  to  aans,  in  destroying  the  arduvi^  of . all 

0|i»bif>  end  ^etdied  from  thence  gold,  sil**  countries  that  came  tmder  tbeir  dpaunio% 

ji)tr,awyj  apesypeaooefci^abnog  trees, and  There  is  extant^  liowever»  ft  Gi«i^.ti;!insbr 

^|W0Qi(tiA.steBea.'^    But  as  these  articles  are  tion  of  this  work,  caUed  the  **  ^firiplu^  {pr 

^'Mmliai  tQ  any  part  of  the  eastern  the  Coasting  of  Hanno;"   of  :?rtHPHi/^ 

/VVffHd^itbe  pn^^  eituetioft  of  Ophir  le-  edition  was  &rst  printed  at,,Basji^,ip>^3^ 

mmmi  ^  ^Mestion ;  nor  is  the  doubt  more  by  Sigismuud  Gaknius.   Acoordipg.^  d^jf 

JMIie|)^  to  be-  cleared  up  by  the  help  of  ety*-  journal,  Hanno  embaiked  inua  Bp^^fiv^ 

jjSielW <^ verbaleritioism.  huge  sbips^  eootaining  thirty  tly^^qgw^, p^^ 

i   .X4M(¥S  b^re  leave  the  subject,  and  pr»-  sons,  vrith  all  the  materials  requig^fAr.^ 

lOBedLWCerthagcw  Tbis  oelebmed  lepublip  build  booses,  and  to  settle  ooliqf^iff^  ,9iie 

^imf^idwighter  of  l^iei  but,  being  more  progiess  of  the  wpeditioo.^^.q^ 

fiAyHptegeously  situated  for  commerce^  it  slow,  aad  the  course- jwasni^a^rf^^jf,ti)f 

soon   proved  a  formidable  rival  to  the  deys  it  occupied;  the 0Qmja;>jMa^y^fiti^y[yiflg 

ipaien^.iStaJtei  till  at  length  that  city>  which  at  proper  intervaUt,  t»e)EpkMn,itl|^x«|p^ 

ffm  <KM3  so  magnificeor,  rich,  and  powerfol,  and  fix  upoa  suits^le  sppts-fo^^l^^q^^jvp)^ 

ibfKwme^wbat  the.  prophet  Eaekiel  had  fom-  Hanno  gave  aasies  Mn  U|m  pj^n/^^y^^ii^ 

pMa  i^ A{f laise  for  6ibeie  to  diy  their  nets  left  settleie;  b^  tbe  waiixmntfll^^pi^infi^ 

,«PP5.*[. .  .      .  .  the  asual  practice- of  tbeii^^^iG^f^ 

ii..'U.M'M>  beiegietted  that  no  historical  ai>e  so  mangled  in  th^  iwrg^fj^Mlfta^fr 

ffmaumnto  remain  of  the  Card)ag^ian%  geographical  posiiien  of,  mm9ks4:W^Vh^W9^ 

ffkMposed  by  themselves.    AIL  the  accouote  ^  now  aseertainedK    ^     :;>,  jjiv^if.v  moi) 
#frtbeai  9ienv  extant  are  derived  isom  Rot-        The  voyage^  from,  itbe  9^9Utl^c^i^44^^ 

#|(iA  waritets>'  whose  veracity  is  little  to  be  to  the  Isle  of  C!eme^  «p  ^&  ;iNt|steTa;^9^jljr 

idled  upon,  in  what  they  relate  of  rival  Africa,  took  up  Iwelva  d^^y^,    TJhs,  ^fpMQ^ 

^m^ns^     I^retdous  to  the  period  at  which  was  the  tost  statiaa  yriW  JBgiB'^Jpl^Bi^.^ 

ttbeiiRemans  contended  vrith  that  republic  -colony,  is  generally  «on^(}^,.j^  ^I^ 


5^  l^eiempire  of  the  world,  the  bisUwy  of  place  now  called  ArgH)p,i|g^4S?CI$  ^[ 

)|h^,CanlJhaginians  is  soaicely  known;  and  and  beie  an  still  ^Kistitjg» mm^WUd^Vh^ 

fSffm  posterior  to  that  era,  it  is  confined  a  structure  deariy  iucticaXii^r.^^  flisslpii^ 

ebieS^ttQ.  their  military  and  naval  opeot-  antic|uity»  and  the  Wi)rkiiHa^ibip;qS^{yBQD)^ 

liona^  r.  .1  of  superior  intdUgeaoe 'to.  Ihq^  jprgi(ept)i|r 

u  >  AM^nt  Carthage  stood  at  the  bottom  of  scription  of  Africans  in  tba|,fA99N^.y)$pF 

ibide^p  bay,  thirty  miles  north  of  the  city  d  this  reason,  Boii^gtinvillf^  9PI^9f  ^l^ost 

^wiaj  /Qa  the  eastern  side  of  this  bay,  a  beamed  of  modem  v^y^igsrfb  js]^|e^j^^]^^ 

jpng.e^pe  ran.  northward  into  the  sea,  and  opinion,  that  the  Carthe^SfHai^fjbad,.^!^ 

4if^ide4.lhe  bay  itself  firom  the  Syrtis  Minor,  principal  Btatipo.  at*  thia  .pl^^^  3mhf^ 

.C<ei[iheg^  was  Mie   latest  of  the  colonies  pnobaUei  yetitieeerlain,lJsuiMi)p|vi9^f;^ 

foeil^  by  the  Phcenicians,.  but  it  ad^  further  to  the  south,  in*  tb«i^  (PiJ^^Qg^mt^M 

•isenced^vrith .such  rapidity,  as  taextiogaisb  discoveries,  till  teriPf^b^r^  f^veA ^ffl^ 

<ef!eii,tbe  veiy.  names  of  ;maBy  of  the  odier%  is  described  as  ^cee!^ing|f^:^||9a4iiib^4!$ 

.^fldsto^'gainfai  entire. dominion  over  all  'na^ne  .is  aot.mentjoae4iiii|)(i)^4)^i9ffff)ri* 

itbe^rest :  Eveppy  cifcuinstaace  wae.  in  £Mrour  ^NKn  w^t  is  mdf  jiqwef^ei^  ^li^^mmS'' 


lii^Hi  ^  t^  iKJdbttbt  that  tfafs  fiv^  mast  .W^istr  Mili  ball  ooraiiles.  "  <       <    ...j  two 

b^'^iil^OaiSbte.'   i              '     ^              ' '  The  celebrity  of  tlrtsetWi*  ex^d^lmifc 

^' '  C^intittig  his  coane^^Haniio,  in  seven;  Miieed  the  Pho<ieasi  eotooists  ijf  Mfe^ik^^ 

itkftt'd^^mb%  ani^^  at  h  |»romeiatoi^  or^MaiseiUes,  to  ^httre  m 'the  wealth  of  tllie 

called  the  West  Horn,  which  is  supposed  Gaithagitiiatis.  They;  aceoi^Mgly^  <9ebt  <MI^ 

^%e  Ga)[i«;Fttknas  od  the  itoiy  ^cdast.  twoi  fleets,  ^one  comiQaJided  <by  Bttth^L 

"Fiiitii  ihei!ccf*the  CarthttgitfSan  commandOr  memes,  to  trace  the 'Course  which  i^don^ 

ji^dedt6  Another  flrofnontofy,iaUed  the  had  takefi  in  thesoiith;  and  the^othet^l^ 

tb'  IScWiiF^'^hich  is  evidetitly  Cape  dc  Pytheas,  to  fellow  the  track  of  Hiinilco»  A 

i^^'Fuh^,' sil^iated  abont  five  degiete  the  north*    Of  £uthymeines>'li|«te<«M>r&'}i^ 

th  dt^iht  e^tbr. '  Though  the  Periplufe  known  than  the  name;  but  of  Pydi«Efe,>^ 

^H^^o'lijte  beeh  cotnlemned  as  Petitions  bigh  character  is  given  by  s€«reral  ancMt 

-ii^^  iilkhy  ¥^i>^able  wri«ers^  yet,  when  the  writers.    He  was  well  skilled  in  'ast/6nom^ 

•imkti^Kd  isH^oWpier^d  witb  the  accounts  of  «nd  possessed  the  true  spirit*  <^  pbn<^^liiM 

later  travellers  and  navigators,  the  wliole  observatiom   Hew«is<o«eof'th€pf^^aiM>Rf^ 

^^iv^  at  6nce  ample  and  minole  con-  the  Greeks  that  undefstooditb^  §inii&  «^tHe 

^    'tidn;^         .        ,  ebbing  end  flowing  Of ^^th^'se^^-Wk^elptb^ 

L^(^'^,' that  in  the  conntiy  lo  the  escfertaitied  to  b^  i)»il8teilce^>l^th^i]$lri)il9M 

iteittVofCernb  a  ptefbund  silence  reigned  Pythead  made  other' itttpor^flt  ^dlMm^ 

tfift^iifir^O^t'th^  dayr  but  that  in  the  night  tions  and   disoov^^K^.  -^  'I^W^ibOs  <W^<)^ 

ii^M6r«bI^  fires  were  khidled  all  alongtbe  Inae,  it  was  <x>mm«^Iy>1>eRet4id,'nMtf'lhi§ 

%teuil|^'tiirthe  riv^,  while  the  air  resounded  Polar  sUir,  or  the  oM<ennOslM§lrj#if|ufH§^a^ 

^tU  iniAic'and  dancing.    This,  m^ct,  is  of  Ursa  Miner  Wia»<  the  nettt  Mii^tb6»<lPd^ 

^^^^iioW^^Ahe  eiKtreme  heat  oUiging  ^  but  be  pointed^ot  three  nuM^^'^iiiiftlkWlfleh 

^^^£'h^'  siheHer  fliemselves  i»  the  day;  the  north  ster formed  a  squbi^i^ltod  M4m 

f^^^^^  sUn-s^,  they  spend  tbe  mglft  acittare,  ho  said,  wasi  the  tt^fO"  pidc§^  ^dth4 

ili'<||>lki^«tt^'isueb  a&  the  Caith^inian  de-  Pole.       This   great  ^tixMoAi^^f- Hkei^fib 

^r^.  t'  '  erected  at  Marseittesi,  bis  raU^^'ipVSiiy  a 

'^•In  afiotber  pari  ^th^joumri  it  is  stated,  pillar  or  gnomon^  from  tbe>  j^i«ffMJttr^ 

dj^t^^'^a^fitnlgbtf'flaffled-all  around,  as  the  height  of  whicb^  to  tbe>  IM|^l»ii6^iE;i6 

ff^itL^hk''bceb'Ott  firCi    Adamsoiv,  inhis  ihadow  at  the  suibmer'«ob(iie^,>b<S<ffbttbft 

)»^!^t61^b^l,  isays^  that  as  soon  aS'the  the  true  latitude  of  the  cfty.-   >>  -•^'^'l    noo» 

st6ti  d^pped'beneatb  the  borison,  and  nigfat  With  such  sdentiiic  talents/  no^iilSMQft 

bl^g^  to  ov^rspifead  the  ttaf/k  with  dark*  <sotAd  in  that  age  be  betfi^  qntdilM^  flflitt 

'Il4s^,  the  seat  lent   us  its  inendly  light;  Pytheas  for  the  entetpri^enlMiiMeetfttiPbii 

imdwbile^r vessel  pleugjbed  the  foaming  charge.    He  sailed o«t of  fltegfii^ afe^ 

m^^MfDeemedtos^themall  itiablaze.  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and -6)411, 

Thu^  We- 'sailed' in  a  luminous' eackisave,  till  Im  descried  Brilainywfa^  be'ieoAbed 

^^i(A  ^rrbondcd  us  l^  a  circle  of  tayB,  to  the  very  northern  point  of-  itf$  'iNflU 

from  whence  darted,  in  the  ^inSke  of  the  whence  he  sailed  on  six  days  ifnoris^  MfiNA 

l|)Kpf,^'a'lon{g  stream  Of  light,  to  an  immense  be  discovered  Thule,  where,  a^^be  wmiiri^ 

t(}istanee:     This   phenmnenon,   therefore,  solstKe,  the  sun,beafl&rmed,didttotset^4li^ 

"Mndh   has   been  considered  as  decisive  twenty-four  homs*                         .•  ^    ^) 

agaitist' the.  authenticity  of  the  Peripbis,  in  From,  this  description^  flietefbre^  *sOfifb 

ttealiiy  establishes    its    validity ;    besides  writers  suppose  that  Thule,  wfakb  FSfthe4h 

which,'  naturalists  have  now  completely  discovered,  must  be  Iceland.    But,  if  tfeib 

itifictiHained  the  cause  to  be  the  phospho-  rate  of  sailing  at  that  time  be  oonsidefM,':it 

fe^cetit  property  of  the  marine  insect  called  seems  impossible   that  any  vessel  could 

tbo  meddsa^  infinite  shoals  of  wbidi  are  tiien  have  reached  Iceland  from  tbc  eliE- 

ittet  ivith  in  all  the  warm  tatitudes,  espe-  treroest  part  of  North  Britain  in  a  weeK, 

daily  about  the  equator.  fbr  which  reason,  it  is  generally  heM/thaft 

Of  the  voyage  of  Himiico  H>  the  north  of  the  Ultima  Thule  was  one  of  the  Shetland, 

^e  straits  of  Gibndtar,  no  account  is  pre-  or  more  probably  one  of  the  Orkney  Islandfc; 

served^   but  what  is  contained  in  some  Against   this  opinion^   however,    and^  in 

^bscone  Latin '  venes  by  Ruiiis  Festus  Av»-  flavour  of  Iceland,  it  is  stated,  on  the^  cMthd^- 

icn^,'  who  lived  in  the  fifUi  ceatuiy.     He  rity  of  PHny,  Dionysius,  Strabo,  and  tiiber 

jb'roV^sses  to  have  taken  all  that  he  relates  authors,   that  Pytheas  asceHained  itm^'k 

nptb  the  original  narrative  of  Himiico  in  fitde  beyond  Ibale  the  sea  was' frosfgn'ovte 

the  P^nie  annals^-   The  firagment,  which  Is  in  severe  winters.   It  appears  a^  fh>m  the 

ttiitil^d'  fiUid  incdietebt,  speaks  mueb  of  Ifagfments  of  Pytheas,  preserved^by  sbitie 

mAmd^  iib,  QEnd  of  vesseis  t:overed  with  of  the  old  geogtvpfaenH  that '  tbiv '  btd& 


^^pd  the  Baltic^  Mrnere  ke  w  even^  9aid  lo 
l^mrt  procuied  a»ber. 
^..AnoiheB  cetebiatfid  navigator  •f  anlft- 
^iiitjr  waa  Nearchns,  .wkose  voyaga  frcmi 
jtte  lodus  to  tlie  Eupbratei  Ibrras  one  of 
the  grandest  events  in  the  hietory  oC  AJmxF- 
ander,  by  whom  it  was  projected  after  his 
defisat  of  Porus^  and  being  stopped  in  his 
Itirtto  prograss  to  the  Ganges  i^  (he  dis- 
l^Sffctioa  of  the  Maoedontan  soldiers.  In 
this  exigency  the  fortitude  of  Alexander  did 
not  forake  him^  nor,  amidst  the  numerous 
diffiouitiei  by  which  he  was  surroanded,  did 
he  abandon  his  designs  of  achieving  new 
oonquests.  Hawing  formed  the  resolution 
of  descending  tfie  Indus^  every  exertion  was 
made .  to  oollect  aad  equip  a  fleet  for  the 
puispose  at  Nicea,  on  the  Hydaspes.  The 
number  of  vessels  is  estimated  by  the  his- 
torians at  two  thousand ;  and  the  mariners 
consisted  of  Phenicians^  Egyptians,  and 
rpativea  of  the  Grecian  islands,  who  had 
accompanied  the  army  in  a  military  or 
.mercantile  character.  The  voyage  down 
^e.  river  is  dscribed  as  a  triumphal  pro* 
i^ession,  rather  than  an  embarkation  on  a 
tperilous  service.  The  size  of  the  vessels, 
the  conveyance  of  borses  on  board,  the 
numbers  and  sptendour  of  the  equipmenty 
attracted  the  natives  from  all  parts,  to  wit^ 
ness  .the  pompous  scene.  The  martial 
;musiCy  the  daog  of  arms,  the  shouts  of  the 
Of^oetSf  with  the  songs  of  the  mariners,  and 
the  dashing  of  oars,  had  suoh  an  efiect« 
that  the  orerhanging  shores  reverberatea 
Ihe  sound,  and  astonnhed  the  Indians. 

In  the  course  of  this  enterprise,  Alexaa- 
der  subdued  many  of  the  native  tribes, 
made  in  person  several  excursions  to  exa* 
mine  the  exterior  parts  of  the  country,  and 
on  the  Indus  he  laid  the  foundation  of  three 
cities  for  the  benefit  of  that  commerce, 
which  was  afterwards  oarried  on  Irom 
Alexandria  to  the  Indian  ocean.  After 
exploring  the  streams  which  branch  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  this  great  com-* 
mander  left  Nearchus  and  the  fleet  to  pfo« 
eeed  to  the  Persian  gulf,  while  he  him- 
sekf  pursued  his  route  to  Karmania  with 
(he  army*  where  both  forces  metj  to  thor 
mutual  satisfaction,  having  encountered, 
since  their  separation,  inoumerable  hard- 
ships* 

The  detail  of  this  voyi^pe  of  Nearchus 
has  been  giving  by  Arriari,  who  professes  to 
have  had  it  f^om  the  original  journal  of  the 
admiral  himself.  Thoiu^h  some  crities,  of 
great  name,  have  called  its  authenticity  in 
question ;  the  observations  of  modem  navi- 

rrs  and  geographers  have  folly  established 
veritj^  of  the  histofian,  and  Dri^.Vin- 
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jnttt  iin*  iNulMUUTy^'SRifwei  mI  jntfvcst^has 
aoeoeeded  nol  onfty  io-^HWfin^  4h^i)4ie 
expeditioD  of  Nearchus  ia  AoAAdkymMtHA 
in  all  its  drcwDSstaiKev;  bo^thati thiswis 
the  first  instance  of  a  pnMag«  being  dfotietl 
by  sea  from  India  t9  FerRBi 

Hie  voyage  said  b^  HerodeiBa'  to,hBi;B 
been  performed  anlerior  to  tins'  iv  dai^ 
months  from  the  Indns  to  the  IMl  lea^  % 
ficylax,  the  learned  dean  ftomplto  Dot  to 
chiss  among  the  fobies^of  «iitiqitit|r.  .f%e 
voyage  of  Nearchus  took  up  one  fanndred 
and  forty«6ix  days,  or  aomewhai  less  flian 
five  months)  while  a  aoodem  ^vessel  xny 
perform  the  same  in  three 'weeia..!  fiiit 
this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider, 
that  only  forty  years  ago  an  East  India- 
man  was  thought  to  have  made  a  qskk 
passage  from  England  to  Madras  iB<ene 
hundrad  and  eight  days,  sinee  which,  rthe 
same  ran  has  been  accomplished  in  sdnalj^ 
six. 

It  would  exceed  the  litnitaof  tki»ekny 
to  trace  the  progress  of  immHime  diseev^ 
among  the  Romans  and  their  dopendettf 
states ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to-  examifcte 
the  pretensions  of  the  Chioese  to  the  oiRure 
of  the  nautical  art,  since^  though  it  Amy  be 
admitted  that  these  people  made  ttadiog 
voyages  at  a  very  eaiiy  period^. it  .was 
always  along  their  own  sbcMes,  and  immA 
with  which  they  were  well  acquainted. 

We  shall  now  ts^e  a  rapid  view  of  Ihfe 
progress  of  maritime  diMxyrery  atntx^  the 
nations  of  Europe  after  the  decline  ef  the 
Roman  empire.  ^:i  ' 

From  that  time^  plunder, and  natfrnde^ 
became  the  object  of  the  naval  enterpnsss. 
Hhis  was  the  case  of  the  Franks;,  <wh«  had 
been  oooquered  by  the  «mpci0P  Piobtt% 
and  transplanted  to  Posm?,  ifhere.'they 
made  piraoy  their  profesdon  andlsv^iiidod. 
On  their  settiemefit  there,  l^y  seised  i^ 
vessels  that  came  in  their  way,  amd^ravtaied 
the  lands  lying  along  the  coasts  of  *  Ana 
Minor  and  Greece,  and  tben^  setting  sail  for 
Sieily,  surprised  the  city  of  Syracase^  vUieie 
they  slew  numbers  af  the  inhabitantsw'AAer 
this,  they  proceeded  through  the  dtnilB  af 
Gtbmltar,  and  arrived  at  last  ladfeawith 
spoils,  amongst  their  counliymen  betwesli 
the  Rhine  and  the  Weser.  Tbe'tuoeess  aa« 
tending  this  bold  adventure,  atkosalsied^Bier 
Franks  to  follow  the  example^  so  ibat^nra 
few  years  all  die  ooithesik  sea».(SMraiiied 
with  freebooters,  who  spse^'tehfOff  vrbesfe^ 
ever  thCQf  came.  England. .sufleledtiisaiA^ 
kom  the  pradatoiy  visitations  of  tfaasa^mfti 
lauders;  but  still  move  Irom  the  Daaes^whd^ 
about  the  year  753,  ravaged  tfalteodttivf 
Kent,  audi  afterwards  ^fliended  .^M^btdc^ass 
tat»^na#vertfae  whole  kiimdr,  ^^  >q^u^  v^l^ 
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f  (!Ifi  56^tt  lfcMW8|im  pltatfi^MCAlled  Nad- 
^Md^ivas  thmiiby^avtora  on  an  island, 
faiiibe>t(rtinkiio#a-  to  bis  country  men,  and  to 
wkiehi.ha  <gank  the  nanas  of  Sehnee,  or 
fiM)vHand.  Naddodd  did  not  Km^  mmain 
there  himself,  bot>  in  consequenoe  of  his  re- 
poit,  a  SvffBde^  named  Gaidar  Swaffarson, 
«tnder«K>k  an  eapedition  to  Snowtand,  and, 
faiving  BaHed  quite  rcNind  it,  gave  it  the 
nafDO  ef  Qafdauiholm,  or  Gaidar's  Island. 
After  him,  o«e  Floeke,  who  had  gained 
gitiat  Tcptftation  aa  a  yoyager,  went  thither, 
and  spent  the  winter  in  the  island,  which, 
on  aoceunt  of  ^  fields  of  ice  that  (tiled  all 
thi  ba^  and  creeks,  he  termed  Iceland,  a 
iHiine  tkat  it  has  borne  ever^nce.  The 
gitel  wealth  accunnilated  by  the  bold  Nord- 
tnguis,as  these  invaders  were  called,  enabled 
them  to  introduce  many  changes  into  the 
mmneiBy  customs,  taws,  and  government  of 
tim^sottatrieft  whtdi  they  Tinted.  In  Eng- 
land ,  the  Danes  fully  established  their  power ; 
asKl  in  Ireland)  they  erected  three  kingdoms. 
These  enterprising  adventurers  also  colonized 
the  Orkney  and  the  Shettsmd  islands,  the- 
Hebrides,  and  the  isle  of  Man. 

Meaawhile,  Alfred,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  seek  a  letreat  from  the  conquerors,  col- 
lected a  ibrae,  and  came  suddenly  upon  the 
main  body  of  his  enemies,  whom  he  de- 
fated,  and  recovered  his  throne,  which  he 
established  on  a  pennanent  t>asis.  To  secure 
his  Idngdom  ftom  fresh  irruptions,  AKred 
etecled  himself  efiecmally  in  the  eonstruc- 
tidn  ^  a  navy ;  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  superiority  on  the  oc^n  which  this 
eauntry  has  mainttdned  above  nine  hundred 
yestfs* 

By  careftilly  examinlng'the  Danish  vessels, 
his  penetrating  genius  was  enabled  to  make 
many  inkpoitant  improvements  in  naval 
drehiliectare.  The  ships  nsed  in  the  Baltic 
%ere  rude  and  plain :  high  before  and  be- 
hind,' and  so  'formed  as  to  go  with  either 
Old  forwffird,  the  rowers  shiflting  their  seats 
a«  occasion  required.  But  those  planned 
hy  Alfred  were  In  the  form  of  galleys,  car^ 
netf  sixty  oars,  and  greatly  exceed  those 
of  the  Danes  in  site  and  swiftness ;  besides 
•hich,  being  bulH  considerably  higher  than 
theirs,  the  men  tMid  a  manifest  advantage,  in 
m  engigemetit,  over  their  antagonists. 

Th^care  of  Alfred,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined'to  'his  vessels  of  war :  and  in  providing 
a  fleet  for  ithe  defonce  of  his  kingdom,  he 
also  caused  similar  improvements  to  be  ap- 
fUmA  to  the  construction  of  ships  employed 
for  coHMieme.  But  what  is  most  extraor* 
dinary^  tMs  illustrious  monarch,  even  bent 
his-thoaghts  toihe  promotion  of  navigation^ 
andtbeidisco'lPery  of  remote  countries.  For 
this  purpose  he  drew  to  Ms  eoiirt  sudh  per^ 
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giVe  him  i^fotmation,  affd  ^si^M  hitH  iR^l^s 
views.  Among  others,  iStftre  was '  a!  D^e, 
n&med  Other,  who  had  visited  man^'dis- 
tant  regions,  not  only  in  the'  n6r(h,  bulifihi 
the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Alfm  a1^ 
entertained  one  Wulfttan,  a  Jutlaridetv  who 
gave  him  an  account  of  his  travels  iiij^o 
Russia.  These  memorials  Alfhd  incorj^b- 
lated  with  his  translation  of  the  geography 
of  Paul  Orosios,  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  ^e 
fifih  century. 

This  woit  of  Alfred,  which  is  rather*  ati 
original  than  a  version,  has  descended  to  tls 
in  a  complete  state,  and  been  traxrislaf^ 
from  the  original  into  English  by  Mt, 
Daines  Barrington.  * 

Of  the  voyage  to  India,  said  to  h4veb(^ 
executed  by  Orther  at  the  command  bf 
AHined,  it  is  needless  to  take  any  notice,  ^}n6e 
the  stoiy  is  too  romantic  to  merit  attehtf o^, 
especially  as  the  route  alleged  to  hate  bi^h 
pursued  never  had  existence.  Neither  is'4t 
worth  while  to  waste  remarks  \Xptm  th^  t^rt^- 
tended  discoveiy  of  America  in  the  l2((h 
centuiy  by  Madoc,  Prince  of  Wales,  wH6 
is  stated  to  have  established  a  colony  of  Hia 
countrymen  on  that  continent  where  he' and 
his  brother  died.  This  legend  has  fou^d  Sfti 
way  into  several  grave  histories,  and  h^ 
made  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem  by  tffe 
present  laureate,  in  whose  wortc  the^ufib^ 
reader,  if  he  is  not  satisfred  with  the  trtrth  'df 
die  story,  may  find  amusement  in  the  rich- 
ness of  the  imagery,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
versification. 

We  now  hasten  to  the  grand  epoch '<jf 
the  history  of  navigation,  from  whence  pro- 
perly the  science  may  be  said  to  acquire  ItM 
principle  of  certainty. 

Hitherto  the  voyages  of  the  boldest  ktA 
most  skilfol  adventurers  were  conducted 
With  caution,  as  near  the  shore  as  consisted 
with  the  safely  of  the  ship  and  the  crew. 
When  the  advantages  of  sidereal  observation 
in  directing  the  course  became  known,  and 
for  which  the  Greeks  were  indebted  to  the 
Phenicians,  mariners  ventured  to  take  %k 
wider  range  fiom  the  rftore,  and  to  extefifd 
their  voyages  to  greater  distances.  Al  v^hM 
precise  time  this  application  of  astt^nomy 
to  the  aft  of  sailing  began,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  that  it  was  in  a  very  eariy  age, 
is  clear  from  Homer's  description  of  the 
voyage  of  Ulysses: 

"  PlaMd  t  t1i«  hehn,  be  gat,  una  msiVd  thtfAMl/ 
Nor  closed  ia  sleiw  hU  9ver-va(cbfil  ^yfe«.'. 
There  viewM  the  Pleiads  aod  the  Norfheni  Team, 
And.  freet  Orion's  »ore  zefVilmiit  beta ; 
To  wnicb,  around  the  axle  ofthe  sky. 
;  The  Bear  teToWme,  pointa  his  ?oMe«  «te, 
Who  shioes  exalted  on  th'  eth«eal  Pfein, 
17 or  bathes  hfs  blaBing  fbrehead  in  the  main.**       ' 

Important  as  ttiis  guide  was  to  those  Who 
traveled  narrow  seas,  i<  could  nM  en^ 
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T^^  itkCtt  to  €zpf of6  th6  iniiintiduN6  oc^sMi* 
At  length,  rtie  diiecHYC  proper^  of  the 
Idsidsitme  were  diseorerea,  and  a  new  era 
m\'  science  coumenced.  To  whom  the 
^rorld  » indebted  for  the  invention  of  the 
^mpass,  cannot  be  determined.  The 
Frendi  claitn  the  honour,  on  the  antborihr 
^  an  old  proTencal  poet  in  the  twelfth 
eentury,  who,  in  some  obscure  verses,  oo. 
tlcet '  the  powers  of  a  Mack  stone,  that 
attracts  iron,  and  points  it  in  the  direction 
of  the  star  that  never  moves.  No  rettance^ 
however,  is  to  be  placed  upon  such  evi- 
dence,  even  though,  for  its  support,  the 
flower  de  luce^hich  is  the  old  armoriat 
bearing  of  ^  jP^nch  monarchpr,  continue 
t6  be  the  distiilbtive  mark  of  the  north 
pifha  <of  the  compass.  The  general  voice 
now  'igfves  the  credit  of  discovering  the 
pmctical  use  of  the  magnet  fn  navicatioo, 
Uf  tHef  taNans ;  but  here  again  are  convicting 
claims  to  be  ai^osted ;  one  party  ascribing 
di^  invention  to  Flavio  Gioia,  a  Neapo- 
Btan;  in  1902;  while  odiers,  on  better 
gtmind^  defend  the  right  of  Marco  Polo, 
a  Venetian,  who  lived  about  half  a  century 
beifbre'him.  Marco  is  known  to  have  been 
a'  gveat  navigator,  and  to  have  traded 
ktr^^y  With  India,  and  even  China. 
''^This  hc\  raises  another  question,  as  to 
Peltier  the  mariner^  compass  be  of 
Orienttd  or  European  origin.  It  cannot  be 
doubled  that  the  polarity  of  the  loadstone 
Waa  known  to  the  Chinese,  when  the  Dutch 
aAd  English  visited  that  country  at  the  end 
of  the^teenth  century ;  and  according  to 
the  Jesuits,  who  formed  a  missionary  esta- 
blishment diere,  the  Chinese  made  use  of 
the  magnetized  needle  for  nautical  purposes 
as  early  as  the  year  225  of  the  christian 
eiti ;  besides  which,  they  are  said,  on  the 
same  authority,  to  have  been  acquainted 
With  the  variation  of  the  compass.  But 
there  is  this  difference  between  the  compasa 
of  Europe  and  that  of  China.  In  Europe 
il  has  been  thought  the  needle  has  its  direc- 
tion to  the  nordi  pole ;  but  in  China  ibe 
south  alone  is  considered  as  containing  the 
attractive  power.  The  name  of  the  Chinese 
oompass  is  tmg-nan-ching,  or  the  southern 
neeale;  and  a  distinguishing  maik  is  set 
on  that  point,  as  in  the  European  oompass 
npon  the  north. 

Now,  the  question  is,  whether  the  Chi* 
neae  derived  this  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
the  ffla.gnet  from  an  intercourse  with 
^ign  navigators,  or  travellers  bor- 
vow^  it  from  them.  Itiat  Marco  Polo 
did  fisit  Chink  in  the  13th  century,  cannot 
be  doubted  land  that  some  learned  Ara- 
bians did  so  about  the  same  period,  is  evi* 
dent  fibm  their  joumal  pubbhed  1^  Re- 
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t^audot;'  Iff  ^Mfefbre,  ^y^i!9im[M%  Brlp"[w 
placed  upon  what  they  r^Jatk  '^  e|^  W 
the  Chinese  to  this  impOrtant'mveniSou'ls 
stronger  than  diat  of  tne'ftaHto^o^ 
other  nation.  '      -  J:»i.  il 

When  the  discovery  becairi^  m>mli 
Europe,  the  results  were  sbbn:t)mei^'3& 
die  improvement  of  science^  aili^HtKe^  ex- 
tension of  commerce.  In  l30O'i^<fi  '^ 
fioar  and  astronomer,  called,  fraiiPl^ 

Slace,  Nicholas  of  Lynn  m^e  a, 
le  arctic  oceao^  ja  ordier'"to  ^^rove] 
tues  of  the  magnetic  influene^l^ 
purposes.    But  it  was'- the  'I%r(B(' 
tton  who  took  the  lead  ^Sti  tb< 
of  maritime  discovery,  after^'i 
aid  of  this  powerftil  ihstrunieti^ 
they  colonized  Madeira,  whicffV 
was  soon  ibHowed  *  by  that  ><)f  ^ 
Verd  islands,  and  the  fbrmkil^,^ 
ments  on  the  African  comiita^i 
Bartholomew  Diaz  sailed  fVt>hi' 
three  ships,  and  advanced  to 
d^rees  south  latitude,  wfiiltih  'Wait 
dred  and  twenty  leagues-  beydiiS^- 
of  former  navigators,  and  th^ '' 
oQt  to  sea,  never  toocNttf  ^^^t^ 
again,  till  he  was  forty  l^klpM^'f' 
the  Cape  which  he  had  parsed 
^g  it  in  hs  passage,    mth^ 
to  the  river  Del  In&ntA  aibo^ 
to  the  eastward  of  Agtrthaa^lori 
degree  b^ond  theOrartdCai 
his  return  he  styled  ib€€^' 
fiom  the  tremendous  storms: 
countered  in  his  ctfcumna^ 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Portugal 
his  report  to  king  John  m 
sagacious  monarch  saw  at 
pect  of  an  opening  tb  India, 

of  which  he  chanced  titt*  nalkid^ 

tremity  discovered  by  IMaz,;"^'  tM'^m 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  '    i'V '  ^  ^  *l^^^-> 

Ten  years,  however,  n^eie  iMmSf  (6^ 
elapse  before  the  design  m^k'-t^^'^mi 
effect  by  Vaseo  de  Gama;  wW%ai)M'lM>m 
Lisbon,  July  16, 1497,  »MHitopMM^^(^V' 
certain  latitude  by  Diaz,  and,  sfeftet^i^tif ' 
Cedicut,  returned  home,  where,  titt  mn^^ 
was  joyfully  welcomed  by  fais  flO^rfegiyj 
who  loaded  him  with  honours.  jiyJ^ 

Another  navigator  of  extraoidhtey^itMi 
easployed  in  the  PortosfK^  seah^itii^ai  fnlt 
period,  vras  Martm  Behem,  a -'hkiVi^'' e( 
Nuremberg.  His  early  studies  fiatit^'IklC^ 
directed  to  the  mathematics,  aal^^'^tsM^ 
in  life  he  conceived  the  id^  or^%«IS<e)4 
continent,  and  wa»  antibds  kH^'&ain^^ 
diteovery.  Ai^imated  l^^^i^' 4^stiW^^^ 
applied  to  John  the  Secotid'  «lf^Pofi^  , 
who  became  hla  tiatr^;''<aM'%B''f4a0g 
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^(^^^r^ .  Bra^l, .  fnom  whence^  bd 
a^e4oa?i,JHr.  :?s  the„?tr^ts  of  Magellan, 
^hich  &ct  cannot  be  disputed^  since  the 
f^fs,^  upon  YHQCQRJiy  that,  he  met  in  his 
ffP3f^  ,SMQi)g  that  coast  with  savage  tribes 
si)  glgfmjtic^  statuie,  whom  he  called  Pata- 
mfj^n^  j^m.the  eKtremities  of  their  bodies 
Jpicji^  Qpreri^d'^th  a  skin  more  like  that  of 
j^e.,p|Lv?s  of  the  bear,  than  human  bands 
BJf^  Xooft,.  ,Xbe  evidences  of  these  discoveries 
u«j,^tUl  .espsting  Amon^  the  archives  of 
j^lfre^l)^^  wliere  also  la  preserved  a  ter- 
f;^^^jj^](  g^obe  constructed  by  Behem,  and 
q^^mch  ^  delineated  the  coasts  of  South 
^i^^ipf^  which  he  discovered.  This  globe 
^^,.;pg#4^  in  the  same  year  that  Columbus 
(^fi^  0^  bis  ^pedition ;  therefore  it  is  inu 
pf^bl^  that.  Behem  could  have  received 
uply  int^lligencie  from  him ;  besides  which, 
Ib^^disqovcvries,  of  that  gr^  man  did  not 
4^^nd.  tO;  the  southern  continent, 
^!Ihe  celebrated  astronomer  Ricciolus  says 
^bi^  Q^ogr^pbia  Reformata,  <<  Christopher 
^mmbMS  never  thought  of  an  expedition  to 
s^-iVv^Indies,  until  bis  arrival  at  Madeira, 
y^fffit^ypwyipg  himself  in  delineating  charts, 
i^^pt^ed  information  from  Martin  Be« 
^^f9^>piu,^ccordinff'as  the  Spanish  authors 
q1,(Jc09^  S^M^^ez  Hueloa,  a  pilot,  who 
l^y.^bmce  Men  b  with  the  island  of 
^j,^i]ipffgk;a.  . .  B^em  di^  at  Lisboa  in 
1^Q^^l^^f:M^.^eersWoret]^^  set  out 
^b^  jsxpedUton,. whose  enterprise  arose 
f^beJoUowu;^  circumstance.   . 

^(^  being  iiv  the  royal  apartment 
^^. , saw  th^  a  chart  of  the  coast  of 
i^lirjca^JiP^wn  bjr  Behem,.oa  whicbhe 
If^Jb^  id^iof  tracing  the  same 
'jfemfi^  Benson^  who  wrote  a  de- 
iC)^pj(^oif|p9if  4Wericft  in  1550|  mentions  this 
chart,  a  copy  of  which  Bebem  himself  sent 

to  %JWl^'fti'?yM«»».iVw  still  to  be  seen  in 
Mipife.lrtM^ty^^  ^     ^.       . 

fXi^iji^pbervoUunbus  bemg  &  native  of 
^|nm^/^^>9]Late;  of  Genoa,  could  not  but 
wfkf^M^:  ii^cff^t  in  the  discoveries  of  the 
Ufil^ife^  and  a  desire  to  partake  in  this 
nij^.^^1^  of  glory.  He  imagined  that  the 
ea^m  limits  <4  India  w^re  not  far  distant 
fafflitt^. w^l^ern  shores  of  Spain ;  and  this 
|M  pfomp^  bim  to  unjdertake  a  voyage 
^  th^4ifectio^,  J^T  a  considerable  time 
.plani^tai  tinted  with  coqtempt  by  dif* 
^j^^y^glis  jLQwbom  itwaa  submitted^ 
^9^  VP^uff^u^  foimd  a. patron  in  Fepr 
m^/^i^S  Qt  ^pain ;  and  on  the  34  of 
^gui^44929ibe  ^iled  from  Palos,  in  Am- 
J^§)^«wi^  tbree.4maU  vesseli,  arid  about 

^Wti^WJ^'™^^    9"  *^  IWb,  they  ar-r 
^fie4{§^|)ief£an^,i  apd  xemned^tbeiJ^ 


^U  tbe  6tb  of  September,  wb^n-  tfy^  prop 
ceeded  on  their  vqyagie,  but  had'8cafice)|r 
got  out  of  sight  of  land,  when  the  spirit^ 
mutiny  arose,  which  required  all  the  Ibrtip 
tude  of  the  commander  lo  prevent  fromd^ 
stroying  the  enterprise.  On  the  tub  iqC 
October,  Columbus  himself  ficst  descried  ^ 
light  like  that  of  a  candle,  and  at  break  9^ 
day  he  had  the  satisiaction  of  landing  in  a 
bay,  where  he  kissed  the  ground,  and,  oii 
standing,  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  plane 
San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Lucayos  islandfu 
This  discovery  was  followed  by  sever94 
others,  and,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1493,  th^ 
admiial  entered  the  port  from,  whence  hfi 
had  set  out  seven  months  before* 

Columbus  made  two  more  voyages  U^ 
the  new  world ;  but,  tliougb  hdgUy  bqn* 
oured  after*  his  first  success,  he  wai^subset. 
fluently  treated  with  ingratitude  by  the 
Spanish  government,  and  even  robbed  of 
the  credit  due  to  bis  memory,  by>  Amerifit|f| 
Vespucius,  a  Florentine,  viiOj  lb«ing^  bf) 
only  followed  Columbus  on  the  sam^ 
course,  yet  had  his  own  name  given- to  tlW 
discoveries  of  his  precursor. 

Notwithstanding  these  additions  to  U)ft 
stock  of  geographical  knowledge,  a  grea|^ 
part  of  the  habitable  world  remained  to.  bfi 
explored.  The  limits  of  Asia  on  the,  east, 
and  America  on  the  west;  the  exitent^qf 
land  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  andevfi^ 
the  spherical  figure  c^  the  earth,  wfwe,;9^ 
yet  conjectural  speculationsf  i^esti^g,  vppii 
analogy  and  hypothesis*  Hence  arose  tbe  ei^T^ 
peditions,  made  at  different  periods^  fp^ 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  g^>be»  ^  < 

Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Poruigues^,  wa^ 
the  first  who  made  this  atten^tr  He  sailed 
from  Seville,  in  Spain,  on  the.  |Oib  of 
August,  1519,  and,  in  November  fbllovKf^ 
ing,  he  passed  through  the  strait  whicb^  vk 
consequence,  bears  his  name.;  though  hfi% 
as  in  the  case  of  Americus- Ve^cius,- bfi 
obtained  an  honour,  which  in  right,  b^r^ 
longed  to  another.  Tltis  channel  brQugh|( 
Magellan  into  the  South  Sea,  which,  on  a/Sd 
count  of  its  tranquil  state,  was  denomina^, 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mi^llaa  preceedeq^ 
and  in  March,  1521,  discovered,  the  i^ 
drone  Islands,  so  called  from  1h^  thj^isl;^ 
character  of  the  inhabitants;.  ^  character 
which  their  descendants  have  retained.  V> 
this  day^  Next  our  adventurer  discc^vered 
the  Plulippioes,  where  he  perisbed>  in.  ja, 
skirmish  with  the  natives.  Al^r  this,  tb<l ' 
cQmmand  devolved  upon.  Se^lian  de)^ 
Canp,  who  passed  Borneo  to  the  'Mol^cc9$iy| 
froin  thence  to  Sumatra,  and  returned  bj 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to, .  SeviUex  Yfkeif^ 
he  arrived  in  152^  •     •    .    h.h  — ^-^ 

;(benext.cir€umQaviga|prw98^'^ 
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Dnkeyanfttift  of  Dif<PiMhife»  who  nilMi 
from  Plymouth  on  th«  13th  of  December, 
1577;  croeied  the  equtnocttai  line  on  the 
13th  of  Marcb^  1578;  passed  through  the 
Jldagellanic  Straits  on  the  35tb  of  Septem- 
ber. Oq  the  25th  of  November  he  arrived 
at  Macaoy  thence  he  coasted  along  ChiU 
and  Peru,  to  the  height  of  48  degrees  north 
latitude^  where  he  landed,  and  called  the 
land  New  Albion,  but  other  voyagen  gave 
it  the  name  of  California. 

This  bold  navigator  having  twice  doubled 
the  line,  reAumed  southward,  and,  after 
UMching  at  the  Moluccas,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Celebes,  and  from  thence  to  Java ;  on 
leaving  which  island,  he  steered  for  Europe 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and,  on  the 
Hurd  of  November,  1580,  landed  at  Ply<- 
jnoath.  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  the 
Pelican,  which  had  performed  this  voyage 
round  the  world,  to  be  brought  up  to 
Deptfocd,  where  her  Majesty  went  on 
bofiud,  and  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  the  great  commander,  who  had 
carried  the  glory  of  her  name  to  the  re* 
motest  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  example  of  Drake  was  ibllowed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Cavendish,  who  sailed  from 
Plymouth  with  three  ships,  furnished  at  his 
own  charge,  on  )be  21st  of  July,  old  style, 
1586.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1587,  he 
passed  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  proceed^- 
ed  from  thence  along  the  coast  as  Soir  as 
California,  wb^re  he  captured  a  Spanish 
galleon  of  seven  hundred  tons,  laden  with 
gold,  silver,  and  various  other  riches,  with 
which  he  returned  to  England,  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  arrived  aft  Plymouth 
on  the  ninth  of  September,  1588. 

Three  years  afterwards,  Cavendish  made 
asotlier  voyage,  with  five  vessels ;  but  this 
enterprise  proved  very  unfortunate:  the 
fqnaoron  separated,  the  commander  died, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ships  returned,  without 
being  able  to  penetmte  inlo  the  Pacific, 
owing  to  the  tremendous  storms  which  they 
encountered  off  Cape  Horn. 

Oliver  du  Nout,  a  native  of  Utnecht,  who 
departed  from  Rotterdam  the  second  of 
July,  1598,  on  a  similar  object,  was  moss 
(bitunale:  but  the  voyage  was  not  pro* 
ductive  of  any  important  discoveries ;  and 
on  the  26th  of  August,  1601,  the  admiral 
entered  the  port  he  had  left,  having  sailed 
round  the  g^be  in  little  less  than  three 
yeack 

About  the  same  time,  two  other  Dulch* 
men,  named  Simon  Cordes,  and  Sebald  de 
We^  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  ducovery,  bat 
the  enterprise  proved  very  disastrous  to  the 
adventurers,  though  it  was  attended  wilh 
beneficial   eoosequenoM   to   their  nation. 


The  ships  bainQg  Wea  sepaEBtad  ID  «i 
one  of  them,  pUoted  by  WiUian 
made  for  the  coast  o£  Japan, 
/crew  were  detained  prisoners,  ifll  their  fisle 
should  be  determined  by  ilie  empepot. 
Adams  was  sent  lo  the  ceiut,  wAmtm  he  was 
treated  with  distinction,  and  ptocused  the 
release  of  his  companiona,  but  waa  sever 
suffered  himself  to  quit  the  ooanfty.  la 
1611  his  friends  in  £ngland  raaeinai  a 
letter  froaa  him,  stating  that  he  was  ia 
healdi,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  eiaiy 
pleaeuEe,  except  the  liher^  of  letunung  to 
his  own  coontry.  He  died  at  ffawa<n» « 
Japaa,aboat  the  year  162a  Thii  ¥oyt^ 
so  unfortanate  to  individimia^  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  valuable  comiBeBoe  ttiMh 
flie  Dutch  were  perauMed  exdmivelf  to 
carry  on  with  the  Jipaneac,  iipms  th»nim 
of  the  Portugdese  tade  in  those  eeaaL 

Geofge  Spilbeig^  a  Fleming,  snitad  finai 
te  Texel  on  the  6th  of  Aag^ast,  l«t4,  »4 
af\er  circumnavigBting  the  globe,  in  a  «o^ 
age  of  three  years  and  four  nanlh^  refeaned 
in  safety  to  2Sealand. 

At  the  same  time^  two  Diiteb  mevi^afon, 
James  Le  Maire  and  Wifiiam  Sdbniaw, 
entered  into  partaershq)  for  pwiapmitinya 
voyage  of  disoovefy  in  the  aoutheraheau^ 
aphere.    They'aooordingljr  sailed  from  the 
Tex^  on  the  14di  of  Jane,  1614,.  and,  ea 
the  d4bdi  of  Janaaiy,  1616,  paosed  thrsagh 
astiait,  to  which,  by  common  conaantyt^ 
gave  the  name  of  Le  Maire,  and  then  pro- 
oMded  round  Cape  Horn  mlo  the  FIbIm 
Ocean.    After  exploring  the  ooast  of  duh^ 
and  diKOvering sereral  islands^ Ifaeaieen. 
tarers  sailed  for  Batavia^  where  theirvasMiB 
were  seized,  and  the  commandeia  iflspii^ 
smied  by  the  president  of  the  Dnteh  eona- 
pany  of  the  Indies,  aadee  the  fidhwiisia 
pretext  that  they  sailed  without  a  iieensa 
Le  Maire  and  SehouCen  wese  put  oa  baud 
the  sqnai&con  of  Spilbeig^  but  on  the  wyoge 
the  former  died,  near  the  isle  of  Mansa^ 
Janaary  29, 1617.    Shouteo  Janed  to  SBvisit 
his  native  lend,  bat  whether  he  seeeiived  aa^ 
eompensatton  for  the  waangs  he  had  att* 
tained  does  not  appeat. 

The  troubled  stale  of  Eoglaad  in  the 
lei^  of  Charles  the  First,  prevented  iatft 
unfortunate  monarch  from  pnosecafeing  the 
designs  he  had  formed^  ef  e]itpndiageBafc> 
snerce  and  impeoving  nautioal  ecance.  Bk 
eons,  however,  wholnd  resided  in  iinilBBii^ 
tomed  their  attentkn  to  these  ^eatobjaeto 
after  Ae  restoration;  and  wmrid,  dsabilBH, 
have  cairied  them  foUy  mta  eawmtinnyfaad 
the  times  proved  fawMuahle  taaucb  pslriolie 
undertakings. 

In  1679,  Chariee  the  fleoaad  aaat  fir 
John  Naiboaeagh to  eaptaete  MayMiair 
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9lmili/fit  tlie'farpose  of  fbrmin^an  esta*- 
blMiiiiknt  en  the  adjacent  coasts;  and 
ofiemnif  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
mlife.  Itidians.    All  the  tesult  of  this 


^waa^  a  more  accurate  acquaintance 
anih  Ihetcountry  than  had  been  attained  by 
kftfOK  navigators.  So  much  expectation, 
lnn»«ycr,  had  been  excited  by  the  enter- 
prise, tini  when  intelligence  reached  court 
ef  the  anrival  of  Narborough  in  the  Downs, 
Ihe  king  went  down  to  meet  him  at 
dftvesend. 

'  At  the  close  of  the  same  century,  Wil- 
ftun  I^Mlpier  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
m*ftm  voyages;  one  in  1684,  another  in 
WQSf  a  thiid   in  1699,   and   the  last  in 

'  *  In  19119^  Commodore  Anson  was  sent 
«tta»€spedition' against  the  Spanish  set* 
tlemenls  en  the  south'* west  coast  of  Ame- 
«M«  After  Bofiifrring  many  hardships,  and 
some  of  his  ships,  this  great  com- 
ider  doubled  Cape  Horn,  crossed  the 
FlaeiAe,  and  vecamed  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  1744. 

'  wei  nest  English  circumnavigator  was  the 
hottourable  J«ln  Byron,  who  had  com- 
insooad  hia  naval  career  under  Anson ;  but 
hiaihip,-  the  Wager,  was  lost  on  the  Terra 
4d.  Fuego.  After  living  some  time  with 
iIr  indians,  he  made]  his  way  to  Lima, 
ihwi.whenee  he   obtained  a  passage   to 

.  George  the  Third,  on  his  accession,  di- 
vacted  his  thoughts  to  the  important  object 
of  lUiutiAl  diacoveiy  ia  the  south,  being 
penoaded  that  there  must  be  land  in  that 
ilMBeose  region,  correspondent  with  the 
oa^limintfl  of  the  north,  la  order,  there- 
Ane,  io  determine  this  point,  Mr.  Byron, 
Mth  the  tide  of  commodore,  was  appointed 
to-oomknand  two  ships,  with  which  he  sailed 
horn  the  Downs,  June  the  21st,  1764. 
Aftsr  forming  an  intereoufse  with  the  Patii. 
flOoiaiiB,  a  gigantic  race  on  the  coast  of 
Sovth  AoMneay  Byron  passed  through  the 
limits  of  Magellan,  crossed  the  South  Sea, 
dmd»&ed  five  islands,  to  one  of  which  he 
gave  his  own  name,  and  on  the  9th  of  May, 
11*66,  relumed  to  England. 
'  Captain-  Cartevet  and  Wallis  were  next 
emplojMd  to  tiaverse  the  same  ocean, 
iMve  tey  aeparated  in  tempestuous  wea- 
tlwr;  but  each  commander  continued  to 
pmaeterte  the  object  of  the  enterprise  with 
■al,  aiai  both  added  to  the  stock  of  geo- 
gpapMeal  knowledge ;  Wallis,  by  the  dis- 
noteiy  of^the  Friendly  Islands,  and  Caileiet 
kf  Am  of  the  Sandwich  and  Admiralty 
Islands.  About  the  same  time  Bougain* 
vHie^frFAoob  eavigator,  sail^  from  Nantz, 
and^aMi^  diacovflriag  the  Southern  Cy- 
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cTades  and  the  Ffew  Hebrides,  letvmed  to 
Europe  in  March  1 769. 

Tlie  illustrious  Cook  was  the  next  who 
enlarged  the  field  of  science.  His  first 
voyage,  in  1768,  had  two  objects;  one  to 
convey  the  astronomers  appointed  to  make 
their  observations  on  the  transit  of  Venus 
at  Otaheite;  the  other,  to  explore  the 
coasts  of  New  Holland,  and  the  different 
islands  scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  success  which  attended  this  enterprise 
induced  government  to  send  out  the  great 
commander  on  a  second  expedition ;  and 
finally,  on  a  third  voyage ;  but  afler  explor- 
ing the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  Southern 
S^,  and  thrice  circumnavigating  the  globe, 
he  was  cut  off  by  the  savages  of  Owhyhee, 
one  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  on  the  14th  ti 
January  1779. 

Here  we  shall  close  this  Essay  on  the 
rise  and  progress  of  navigation ;  reserving 
what  relates  to  the  discovery  of  particular 
lands  to  a  future  disquisition  on  the  history 
of  geography. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. — DEC.  1831.   ^ 

•  The  Sun  enters  the  tropical  Sign  Capri* 
com  on  the  22nd,  at  6  minutes  past  1  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  winter  quarter  com- 
mences :  his  semi-diameter  on  the  1st  ia 
16  minutes  15  seconds  and  4  tenths ;  and 
on  the  25th,  16  minutes  17  seconds  and' 
7  tenths.  . 

'  T^te  moon  is  new  on  the  4th,  at  48 
minutes  past  7  in  the  morning ;  enters  he^ 
first  quarter  on  the  12th,  at  22  minutes  past 
11  in  the  morning ;  she  is  full  on  the  l9th, 
at  10  minutes  past  5  in  the  morning;  and 
enters  her  last  quarter  on  the  25th,  at  10 
minutes  past  12  at  ni^ht. 

The  following  conjunctions  of  the  moOn 
and  fixed  stars  are  attended  with  occulta- 
tions  :  2  I  Ceti  on  the  15th,  at  33  minutes 
88  seconds  past  7  in  the  morning ;  /i«Ceti 
on  the  16th,  at  42  minutes  33  seconds 
past  2  in  the  morning ;  ^  Tauri  on  the 
same  day,  at  46  minutes- 10  seconds 
past  9  in  the  evening,  y  Tauri  on  the 
17th,  at  8  minutes  past  5  in  the  evening; 
a  Tauri,  or  Aldebaran,  on  the  same  evening, 
at  20  minutes  54  seconds  past  11;  and 
Regulus  on  the  23rd,  at  12  minutes  d9 
seconds  past  7  in  the  morning.  The  moon 
passes  near  the  Georgian  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th,  and  near  Saturn  on  the  24th.' 

The  planet  Mercury  arrives  at  his  greatest 
elongation  on  the  25th.  The  beautiful  planet 
Venus  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere  during  the  mornings ;  she  passes 
near  c  Virginia  on  the  11th,  and  4  (^  J'' 
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on  the  31st  On  the  18th,  she  arrives  at 
her  greatest  elongation.  Mars  is  seen  ap- 
proaching the  Scorpion :  he  passes  near  k 
Libne  on  the  14th;  near  X  Libre  on  the 
18th ;  and  near  1  and  2  p  Scorpionis  on  the 
23rd;  he  is  also  visible  in  the  mornings. 
Jupiter  still  continues  an  interesting  object 
during  the  evenings  ;  there  are  two  visible 
emersions  of  his  first  satellite  this  month — on 
the  7th,  at  15  minutes  11  seconds  past  7  in 
the  evening;  and  on  the  23rd,  at  35  mi- 
nutes 2  seconds  past  5  in  the  evening :  also 
an  emersion  of  the  third  satellite  on  the  9th, 
at  32  minutes  29  seconds  past  5  in  the 
evening;  and  an  immersion  of  the  same 
satellite,  at  4  minutes  1 1  seconds  past  6  in 
the  evening  of  the  16th.  Saturn  is  in  quad- 
rature with  the  Sun  at  45  minutes  past  2  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  7th  :  he  is  situated  un- 
der j3,  Sf  and  ^  lieonis ;  and  on  the  24th 
is  sationary  near  tr  Leonis.  The  Georgian 
passes  near  ^  Capricorn i  on  the  9th. 

W.R.BiRT. 
Chatteris,  July  19M,  1831. 


9<Nur«i9. 


ON  TUB  NATIVITY.  OR,  ADVENT  OP  THE 

MESSIAH. 

Thk  Temple  is  eloMd,  thr  hannern  ar»  fari'd. 
Thit  Rpread  dMolation  throufrh  nil  the  wide  world; 
Tor  peace  to  AmriKtns.the  Parthian  bowt, 
Aad  the   Rword  and  th«  spear  are  converted  to 
plougbi. 

The  earles  are  (led,  and  the  tnrtle-doTe  cooa. 
And  ^oon  thnW  the  tcentre  depart  from  the  Jewi; 
An  era  in  come,  all  the  prnphetti  forenatr— 
The  dawn  of  vacation,  t!ie  end  of  the  law. 

With  the  tide  of  pant  aee*  have  rolled  alon|f 
The  weeks  lone  fnretnld  in  prophetical  sonjf  : 
The  truth  of  Jehovah  bath  fnrnish'd  the  bail- 
There  shall  not  an  atom  of  prophecy  fail. 

Old  safes  proud  systems  of  ethics  liad  raised. 
And  temples  had  risen  and  altars  had  blsz'd  ; 
Priest,  oracle,  wise  menyand  poets  combln'd, 
Still  Athens  was  dark,  and  Minerva  was  blind. 

Nor  less  was  the  Jew,  thonirh  in  Salem's  fair  fane 
The  law  was  tinrnlied,  and  hecatnmh«  iilain  ; 
Robed  LevitPB  mirht  chant,  but  the  fflory  bad  fl«d. 
No  Spirit  attended  the  letter  when  read. 

And  dark  was  the  priesthood,  and  blind  was  the 

seer, 
Thnnffh  all  bnt  the  Ood  of  the  temple  was  there ; 
The  irlorvhad  vanishM,  the  shadow  and  rite 
Were  bnt  as  a  i^low-worm  or  fire-6y  by  night. 

The  coH-h^arted  scribe,  and  the  Pliarisee,  proud 
Of  h\»  trumpeted  alms-deeds,  bestow*d  in  a  crowd  ; 
Walk*d  the  temple's  fair  courts,  from  the  people 

apart. 
And  scorned  the  crowd.  In  the  pride  of  their  heart. 

Whatever  their  worship,  jrods,  temple,  or  creed, 

Both  the  Romans  and  Greeks  were  in  similar  need ; 

No  Hvht.  life,  or  peace,  could  their  systems  dis- 
close. 

Hence  tlie  world  was  all  dark,  when  the  Day-star 
arose. 

Yet  still  thpre  were  jrodlv  who  secretlv  prav'd. 
Hone  cheered  the  heart,  thonrb  the  vision  delay'd. 
Faith  fix'd  Its  brifrht  eye  on  fair  prophecy's  page. 
And  saw  through  the  gfooma  new  covenant  age. 


And  now  ft  falHII'd  the  pro^hetkml  yeart, 
A  Christ,  the  Desire  of  all  nations,  appears! 
O'er  the  deep  azure  gloom  of  the  east,  from  afar 
The  sages  beheld  bis  nativity  star. 

O  promise  of  ages,  thv  coming  we  ball  I 
Though  Salem.  Law,  "Iremple,  Priest,  Lltorgy  ft»tl, 
Around  our  green  planet,  *mong  Gentiles  and  Jev^ 
Thy  name  shall  be  music  to  every  mase. 

For  me  thon  halt  long  been  a  theme,  dearest  Lord! 
Though  my  harp  Is  grown  old,  and  its  strings  o«t 

of  chord  ; 
Yet  still  as  my  fingers  sweep  o'er  tbe  worn  wire, 
Thy  name  shall  tbe  sweetest  emotions  Inspire! 

Ye  angels,  who  sunr  at  the  birtb-bonr  of  time, 
Ere  the  spheres  had  begun  their  melodious  chime ; 
Shout!  shout  I  while  the  seraphim  echo  tbe  lay. 
That  Godhead  is  cloth'd  in  a  garment  of  clay  I 

The  grandeur  and  glory  tliat  monarcbs  assume, 
Tbe  diamonds  of  f  nd*  or  tbe  pnrple  of  Rome, 
The  Bethlehem  Infant  can  nobly  disown; 
A  stable  bis  palace,  a  manger  his  throne. 

Sublimely  he  stoops  who  the  universe  sways, 
Theintiiiite  God  is  an  infant  of  days  ; 
fie  humble,  my  reason  !  while  faith  shall  adore. 
The  mystery  seraphim  dare  not  explore  I 

When  the  beaotifnl  earth  and  the  heavens  were 

made. 
And  day  was  divided  by  sunshine  and  shade ; 
No  wonder  like  this  In  creation  I  trace — 
O  the  wonderful  depth  of  adorable  grace  f 

Let  the  stars  in  their  courses, the  waves  as  thev  roll, 
Let  the  winds  waft  tbe  tidings  to  each  irlit'ring  pole; 
Let  systems  by  science  nnnam'd  and  unknown, 
His  advent  proclaim,  his  omnipotence  own. 

O  yes,  though  an  Infant  in  Bethlehem*B  vale. 
His  kingdom  shall  pro!>per,  bis  triumphs  prerall, 
Over  valleys  of  roses,  and  mountains  of  snow. 
Till  all  the  redeemed,  the  Redeemer  shall  know! 

Then,  joy  in  his  advent,  ye  children  of  light ! 
While  time's  rapid  chariot  rolls  onward  its  flight ; 
Though  ice  bind  the  streamlet,  and  snow  caps  the 

bill. 
There  Is  peace  apon  earth,  and  to  mortals  good  will ! 

-         ♦  J.  Marsden. 

THE  ABSENT  ONE. 

Tt  was  a  beauteous  morn.    The  sun  peep*d  forth, 
And  bv  his  beams  dlnsever'd  lirht  from  dark. 
No  clouds  bedimmM  heav'n's  fair  and  lovely  arek; 
Larks  carol'd  forth  their  merry  symphonies; 
And  iioRts  of  warblers  charm*d  me  with  their  songs; 
Each  blade  of  crass  a  pearly  drop  of  dew 
Sustained.    The  rose  emitted  odours,  sweet 
As  though  some  breeze  had  swept  Arabia's  shore  ; 
And  wrapt  me  In  Its  spicy  breath.    Nature 
Is  big  with  bliss,  nnutterable  bliss ; 
And  cries  in  strains  too  loud  to  be  unheard,       • 
•*  Man,  taste  and  feel  the  bliss  thy  Maker  gives.** 
Fain  would  1  taste :  bnt.  ah !  roy  heart  reeoils 
To  quaff  such  nectar,  far  from  thee  my  All 
On  earth,  whose  smile  lights  up  my  ev'ry  joy. 
O  wert  thon  by  my  side !  then  should  I  trip 
The  mead,  with  pleasure  thrilling  in  my  breasts 
Then  would  we  cull  the  wildest,  sweetest  flow'rs, 
And  view  the  lambkins  gambol  on  the  plain  ; 
'Or,  watching  Phoobus  while  he  mounts  the  skies. 
Our  hearts  should  glow  with  praise,  while,  *nnA 

the  shade 
Of  some  fair  tree,  we  touched  onr  tnned  lyre, 
And  hymned  Jeborah's  might,  and  powY,  and  lovb 

WEEP  NOT  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

Wbkp  not  for  those  who,  namber'd  with  the  dead, 
Are  free  from  worldly  cares  and  earthly  ills  I 
They  through  this  dreary  vale  of  tears  are  led 
To  mansions  on  the  everlasting  hills ! 

Hush'd  Is  the  storm— vain  the  oppressor's  dart— 
A  love  paternal  all  their  toll  hath  blest. 
And,  oh  !  in  that  fair  clime,  the  broken  heart 
Lies  still,  and  alumbcri  in  eternal  rest 
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Far  from  the  din  of  this  tumultaoui  scene. 
They  view  their  God  with  unbeclouded  eyes  ; 
Safe  upon  his  sapportinir  arm  they  lean. 
And  walk  among  the  flowers  of  paradise! 

Weep  not  for  these ;  but  rather  for  the  doom 
Of  those  who,  reft  of  each  endearing  tie, 
Still  struggle  in  a  course  of  sin  and  gloom. 
Without  a  bope  that  bids  them  dare  to  die. 

W.  P.  SpAaKS. 


LINES  ON  THE  SETTING  SUN, 

(Occasioned  by  a  delightful  evening  walk,  at  South 
Ockenden,  Essex,  June  1831.) 

Pbnsivb  1  sat,  and  saw  him  steal  away, 
And  hide  his  face,  and  shut  the  gates  of  day. 
Faint  and  still  fainter  were  the  beams  be  threw. 
Longer  and  longer  still  the  sbadows  grew. 
The  clouds  retired,  and,  brightening  o'er  his  head, 
Blushed  holiest  honours  on  his  royal  bed. 
He  seemed  like  one  just  parting  from  his  friend. 
As  though  he  grieved  the  intercourse  should  end. 
Ere  while  he  kissed  the  grass— alone  the  trees. 
Bright  with  his  glory,  glisten  in  the  breeze. 
I  could  have  wished  to  ask  him  still  to  stay, 
But  knew  it  vain— lo !  hasting  on  bis  way. 
The  trees  and  bed  are- rows  round  are  sombring  o'er, 
"Adieu  sweet  sunr'  I  said,  I  looked,but  saw  no  more. 
Thus  'tis  with  life,  thought  I ;  gladsome  we  rise. 
And  joyful  urge  our  journey  through  the  skies. 
But  soon  descending  from  our  mid-day  height. 
Quenched  are  our  (ires,  extinguished  is  our  light- 
Sadden  I  cried, "  Yon  sun  shall  yet  adorn, 
Shall  bless  and  beautify  to-morrow's  morn. 
Ay,  and  my  sun  shall  yet  rejoice  to  see 
A  brighter  rising  in  eternity." 
Mammertmith,  Sept.  1831. 


Review. —  The  Works  of  the  "Rev,  Robert 
Holly  A.  M,  Published  under  the  super ^ 
intendence  of  Olinthus  Gregory,  L.  L.  D., 
F.  R»  A.  S.  VoL  11.  Qvo,  pp,  495. 
Holdsworth  and  Ball.   London.  1831. 

This  volume  is  almost  exclusively  of  a  cod- 
tix>versial  character.  It  does  not,  however^ 
wear  that  forbidding  aspect  which  too  fre- 
quently frowns  upon  the  reader,  in  the 
polemic  page.  Mr.  Hall  well  knew  how  to 
distinguish  between  argument  and  declama- 
tion ;  and  how  to  direct  his  artillery  against 
what  he  conceived  to  be  erroneous,  without 
disfiguring  his  animadversions  with  invidious 
personalities. 

The  two  subjects  examined  and  discussed 
in  this  volume  are,  "  Terms  of  communion ; 
and  the  difference  between  christian  baptism 
and  Ihe  baptism  of  John.''  These,  the  au- 
thor has  examined  in  all  their  amplitude, 
and,  in  his  own  masterly  way,  embodied 
every  aiigument  of  importance  that  can  fairly 
be  urged  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
defends.  The  spirit  in  which  he  writes  is 
every  where  amiable ;  and,  although  keen 
and  caustic  observations  frequently  occur, 
they  are  always  directed  against  the  theories 
which  he  opposes,  and  not  against  the  au- 
thors on  whose  works  he  animadverts. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Hall  content  himself  with 
merely  stating  what  may  be  advanced  in 
fistvour  of  his  own  views.    He  examines  the 


opposite  arguments,  and  gives  to  objections 
all  iheir  force.  These,  and  his  replies,  now 
appear  together,  so  that  the  reader,  having 
both  before  him,  can  estimate  the  weight  of 
each,  and  exercise  his  judgment,  in  yielding 
to  the  conviction  of  his  mind.  Mr.  Hall  is 
a  candid  arguer,  being  always  careful  to 
build  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  never,  we 
believe,  designedly,  to  draw  an  inference 
which  his  premises  will  not  fairly  support. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  this 
volume  will  be  less  interesting  to  general 
readers  than  the  Jirst  and  third,  which  are 
already  b^fo^e  the  world.  Nevertheless,  to 
such  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  baptismal  and 
sacramental  controversies,  its  importance 
will  be  honoured  with  a  decided  superiority. 
This  will  arise  from  a  locality  of  feeling, 
from  which,  perhaps,  no  members  of  a  reli- 
gious community  were  ever  wholly  free; 
and  from  a  long-cherished  persuasion,  that 
the  subjects  discussed  are  of  the  utmost 
moment.  The  topics,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
troduced in  the  other  volumes,  being  more 
general  in  their  application,  will  command 
a  more  extended  field  of  operation,  and  find 
admirers  among  multitudes  by  whom  this 
volume  will  be  but  partially  read. 

The  occasions,  therefore,  being  so  very 
dissimilar  and  diversified,  nothing  can  be 
inferred  from '  either,  in  favour,  or  to  the 
disadvantage,  of  the  author's  talents.  The 
writer  who  scrutinizes  an  atom,  may  not  be 
inferior  in  abilities  to  him  who  analyzes  a 
world.  In  all  such  cases,  the  subject  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  man. 

But,  independently  of  these  local  circum- 
stances, in  looking  through  this  volume,  we 
find  the  same  extensive  range  of  thought, 
the  same  strength  of  reasoning,  the  same 
shining  clearness  of  ideas,  and  the  same 
elegant  turn  of  expression,  that  characterize 
his  other  compositions.  In  short,  we  can- 
not find  a  paragraph  in  which  we  may  not 
trace  the  intellect,  spirit,  and  language,  of 
the  late  Robert  Hall. 


Review. — The  Amulet  for  \SZ2:  a  Chris- 
tian and  Literary  Remembrancer.  Edited 
by  S.C.Hall.  12mo.  pp.ZlS.  Wesley 
and  Davis,  London.  ^ 

Six  years  have  united  their  testimony  in 
favour  of  this  splendid  annual,  and,  by  their 
high  encomiums  on  its  varied  merits,  have 
excited  an  expectation  which  the  seventh 
year  has  been  laid  under  an  obligation  to 
gratify.  This  is  certainly  a  task  of  no  com- 
mon magnitude;  but  arduous  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  Amulet  which  is  intended  to 
enliven  the  commencement  of  1832^  is  ^" 
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prvpand  td  md«rgo  the  roott  rigoraos  in- 

The  edgiavingt  of  fbnner  yeaite  will  de- 
livean  iwpottantftcqabition  from  the  plates 
of  this  volume,  several  of  which  are  designed 
with  exquisite  taste,  and  executed  with  con- 
sunvDate  ricill.  From  these  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  make  some  pleasing  selections; 
bat  where  all  are  beautiful,  the  attempt  in 
most  cases  would  appear  invidious.  We 
caanot,  however,  avoid  noticing  with  parti- 
cular attention,  ^  The  Marchioness  of  Lon- 
d«Bderry  and  her  Son.''  The  ease  and  atti- 
todi:  of  their  positions,  display  nature  in 
some  of  her  more  elegant  and  graceful 
feniB.  £very  feature  teems  with  life;  and 
ffom  each  countenance  smiling  intelligence 
emanates.  The  engraving  is  by  Rolls,  from 
a  painting  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

On  its  numerous  articles,  veiy  little  need 
be  said.  h.  contains  a  doe  proportion  of 
pfose  and  rene,  furnished  in  general  by 
well4niown  literary  characten.  These  com- 
positions are  adapted  to  the  occasion,  in- 
duding  cheerfulness  without  levity,  and 
incttlealing  characteristic  delineations  in  Ian. 
guage  that  has  neither  a  forbidding  sound 
nor  a  tepulsive  aspect 

The  reputation  of  the  Amulet  is  so  firmly 
established,  that  all  attempts  to  expatiate 
on  its  excellencies  will  be  wholly  super- 
fluous.  We  shall  therefore  turn  to  its  pa«;es, 
and  introduce  to  our  readers,  in  an  abridged 
form, 

**  T%t  Bftmhedt  A  TaU^eAs  Tim$»^  Maria  Tkirtta. 

ByL.B.L, 

**  The  empreM  tnd  b«r  daoghtar  stood  together : 
alRe,  rinooUrty  alike,  m  cbey  were,  in  height,  in  the 
MD»e  hign,  fioelj-cat  feataree,  the  same  clear  blac 
vf^f  ^e  same  fair  Saxon  complexion ;  yet  the  like- 
Msa,  irhioh  seemed  so  siropg  at  Che  first  look,  became 
almost  a  contraet  as  that  look  was  prolonged  into 
obserration.  It  was  not  the  difference  of  age,  for  the 
BioUier's  eye  was  as  brisht,  aod  her  cheek  as  rich  in 
coloar,  as  her  daughter  s ;  bnt  the  sweetness  which 
was  in  Maria  Theresa's  smile  only,  hRras  in  every 
line  of  the  archduchess's  fiice.  Both  were  splendidly 
drMsed—Hche  young  princess  as  a  bride ;  the  diamond 
tiara  was  surmoanted  by  a  ehaplet  of  orange  flowers, 
the  white  veWet  train  embroidered  with  pearls,  and  a 
veil  of  aUver  tissue  fell  almoat  to  her  feet. 

"  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  was  a  purple  canopy* 
which  had  been  raised  over  a  temporary  altar ;  to- 
wards this  the  empress  led  her  daughter,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  canopv  fell  dark  on  the  young  bride. 
But  where  was  the  bridegroom  ?  Miles  and  miles 
away*  The  royal  loTer  woos  by  an  envoy,  and  wioa 
by  a  treaty.  In  his  place,  his  ambassador  stood  forth  ; 
the  ceremony  proceeded,  and,  at  its  close,  the  ambaa- 
aador  dropped  on  his  knee,  and  kissed  the.hand  of  the 
Puchess  of  Parma.  Josephs  turned,  and  would  have 
knelt  to  her  mother,  but  this  the  empress  prevented, 
and,  fblding  her  in  her  srms,  pressed  her  lips  to  her 
brow,  and  wished  her  many  years  of  happiness. 

'*  'J'he  Marquis  di  Placentia  now  gave  a  signal  to  an 
auendaot,  and  a  page  stepped  forward  with  a  casket ; 
its  conteuts  the  ambassador  again  knelt  to  offer  to  his 
now  sovereign.  It  was  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Fsrma,  fastened  to  a  chain  of  brilliants.  The  emnresa 
iNrself  took  the  picture,  and  placed  it  arouna  her 
daughter's  neck. 

**  Many  others  of  the  court  were  now  admitted  to 

«fhr  their  congratulations ;  and  it  was  late  in  the  day 
efore  the  Duchess  of  Parma  could  be  permitted  to 
retire.  Weary  «rith  fhtigoo.  and  oppressed  by  heat, 
Josepha  gladly  withdrew  to  her  own  chamber.  Sam- 
mootttg  her  attendants,  she  hastened  to  put  off  her 
oamhaotts  dress. 
.**  *  I  sriUyot  on  my  canoaess  robe,*  said  the  dacheas ; 


a  voKuBM  nwiMiRiy  worn    docb    tff   oaneir  ■mi 
aisters. 

**  *  Nay,'  azelalmed  Paattne,  a  faToarits  attendant, 
'  not  blaok  apon  year  wadding  day,  it  is  so  ▼ary  aa> 
lueky!* 

**  ilia  wlooasa  pariMad.  and,  ailar  helping  hsr  oa 
with  the  iooaa  blaiek  aiUt  robe,  at  her  command,  Psn- 
Une  withdrew.  Joaepha  aaated  barself  by  the  opM 
csaamant,  and  fsr  the  ftrat  tiose  gaaed  on  the  SBisis- 
tara  aha  wore,  'ilie  duka's  face  waa  en«  of  ubcsis- 
m4Mi  beauty  aad  tatolligance ;  the  aoftneaa  of  tksss- 
amel  and  the  skill  of  tha  painter  nnght  hare  adAid 
sonathtog  to  the  beaaty,  bot  yott  feu  die  axprnsieB 
waa  copied,  not  gtvea. 

"  The  bride  felt  a  aenaa  of  h^>pioe8a  and  security 
steal  over  her  as  she  watched  the  open  and  kindly 
meaning  of  the  eyes,  that  seemed  to  answer  to  bar 
own.    Suddenly  a  strain  of  music  floated  upon  the 
air ;  it  was  flrom  a  baud  belonging  to  the  palace,  sod 
they  played  a  slow  aod  beautiful  Italian  air.    'ibere 
were  words  belonging  to  the  song—Joaepha  knew 
them-  they  spoke  of  passionate  and  happy  love ;  die 
blushed  as  she  glanced  at  tha  portrait,  and  then 
leaned  back,  half  to  listen  to  the  distant  tones,  and 
half  to  dream  of  the  future,  as  the  young  dream  vhcn 
hope  prophesies  by  the  imagination.    She  waa  yet  lost 
in  fantasies  so  vivid,  that  truth  itaelf  seemed  not  so 
actual,  when  the  door  of  her  apartment  slowly  t^wncd, 
and  she  started  tram  her  seat  -in  wonder  to  see  the 
empress.    Maria  'I'hereaa  waa  cold  and  haughty  in 
her  general  manner ;  one  too  who  brooked  not  that 
her  will  should  meet  with  question  ;  much  less  oppo- 
sition :  little  marvel  waa  it,  therefore,  that  her  child 
roee  with  an  attitude  of  deference  rather  than  affec- 
tion.  But  her  mother's  manner  was  kind  oTon  to  soft- 
ness;  and  when  Josepha  drew  forwards  the  large 
arm  chair,  aha  refhsea  it.  and,  gently   taking  her 
danghter'a  hand,  placed  harselztoo  In  the  window 


** '  Thoae  books  are  Italian,  and  the  mnaic  I  hear 
in  the  distance  is  Italian.  Ah,  my  child,  even  now 
yon  are  striving  to  forget  us !  Alas !  our  station  too 
much  separates  those  gentler  ties,  which,  in  lowlier 
life,  binds  so  closely !  How  often  moat  I,  OTen  to 
you,  my  own  beloved  girl,  have  seemed  stem  and 
severe :  for  I  know  a  life  of  anxiety  and  strugvle 
leaves  its  own  harshness  behind,  fiat  when,  Joaepha, 
in  another  country  you  think  of  your  mother,  remem- 
ber with  what  difflcultiea  that  mother  haa  had  to 
contend/ 

**  Josepha'e  only  answer  was  to  catch  the  baud,  now 
placed  caressingly  amid  her  beautifoJ|  hair,  and.  to 
cover  it  with  kisses,  ay,  and  also  teara. 

'* '  A  parting  like  ours,'  resumed  the  empreaa,  '  is 
like  one  oeside  the  grave;  let  it  be  in  all  love  and 
charity.  Forgive  me,  my  child,  if  anght  of  reproach 
you  have  against  your  mother.' 

'*  The  duchess  flung  herself  at  Maria  llieresa's 
feet.  *  Nay,  forgive  me,  my  beloved  aod  revered 
parent,  if  ever  the  petulance  of  my  age  has  eaused  me 
to  forget  the  love  and  duty  I  owed !  Bleaa  me,  my 
mother!' 

"  *  God  bless  yon.  my  beloved  Joaepha !'  said  the 
empress  tenderly  and  solemnly. 

"  The  pause  of  feeling  in  both  waa  broken  by  Maria 
Theresa  looking  at  the  miniature  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  *  I  like  the  expression  of  this  fhce— it  iffrees 
with  what  I  have  heard  of  hia  character ;  ana  yet* 
when  I  think  of  the  distsnce  which  will  be  between, 
I  seem  to  dread  thus  trusting  your  happiness  beyond 
my  control.  As  yet,  you  know  so  little  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  a  situation  like  yours.* 

"  '  But,  my  mother,*  said  the  dnchesa.  *  aarely  I 
might  be  aided  by  your  knowledge.'  *  The  young 
aubmit  not  willingly  to  be  guided  by  the  old.  Youth 
has  but  a  half  experience— it  has  seen  bat  the  bright 
side,  and  makes  no  allowance  fbr  the  coming  shadows. 
How  often  have  I  known  the  sage  coonsels  which 
would  have  everted  danger,  treated,  not  only  with 
indiffSerence,  but  even  acoru !' 

"  *  fiat  not  by  me,'  exclaimed  her  hearer  earnestly ; 
'  your  words  will  be  treasured  in  my  heart  like  goTo.* 

"  '  My  dearest  Josepha.  I  doubt  your  will  to  obey 
me  ss  little  as  I  do  your  love  ;  but  I  fear  the  natural 
thoughtlessness  of  youth.  I  would  almoat  now  regret 
that  an  onwillingneaa  to  weiah  down  the  bright  brief 
period  of  your  life  has  prevented  my  depressing  your 
young  spirits  by  ever  communicating  the  weight  on 
my  own  mind.  I  have  been  over  i»>uaent;  I  fear  you 
are  ill  fitted  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  your  novel 
situation.  Beautiful,  and  with  a  miad  like  yours,  (I 
have  observed  its  powers,  Josepha,  more  than  yoa 
may  deem),  your  influence  over  your  husband  must 
be— will  be— absolute.  Think  not,  dearest  child,  tbst 
I  undervalue  your  desire  to  know  and  follow  the 
right ;  but  oh,  that  I  could  give  yoa  aome  of  my  ex- 
perience!' 

"  Can  you  not,  dear  mother  and  sovereign?  Toe 
know  not  how  reverentially  I  should  hear,  and  hor 
carefully  I  should  follow,  your  advice  !* 
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_._.  .._.  .._  Tjijijii  HtviEV.  —  Tie  AmetM/tt  or  Chrulian't 
■■mMi^  Annual,  for  1833.  Edited  by  RkAard 
^dbE  HuU,  M'.D.,  and  Jtoier*  Kayt  GreviUe, 
^J^J'  L.  L.  D.  l2mo.  pp.  372.  Sm^lan  and 
'      '        Co.  London. 

lUiSll  The  character  of  this  publicalion  is  uneqni- 
lii— cu  voc&lly  avowed  in  the  prebce.  Ita  preten- 
^  slons  are  moderate,  but  DOthing  is  ptomised 

which  the  editors  have  not  amply  fulfilled. 
It  has  all  the  eilemal  decoralious  which 
distinguish  our  most  celebrated  annuals,  but 
without  that  profusion  of  internal  erabellish- 
raents  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the 

In  the  frontispiece,  Abel  offering  hi*  sa- 
crilice  is  a  beiiutiful  specimen  of  graphic 
excellence,  in  which  much  is  expressed,  but 
more  is  left  lo  be  supplied  by  the  reader's 
imagination.  The  humble  atlilude  in  which 
Abel  appears  is  emblematical  of  his  piety, 
and  the  lambent  flame  which,  ascending 
from  the  altar,  consumes  the  sacrifice,  strongly 
denotes  the  divine  approbation. 

The  Amethyst  is  exclusively  religious  in 
its  character;  but  nothini;  dull,  monotonous, 
or  ascetic,  is  to  be  found  in  its  poges.  The 
articles,  about  forty-five  in  number,  are 
™«l^»  from  the  pens  of  able  auihora,  many  of 
whom  are  well  known ;  and  those  that  have 

been  supplied  by  writers  whose  names  are 

f^ff  o^* •«?S™"*"|^ ih' ^•i™"''-  ,^..  less  generally  familiar,  will,  by  no  means, 
ulierblicL  dnu, '  1  teloka  u  iH.  my  jau^tiur,  ;rDD  dishonour  those  with  whom  ihey  are  associ. 
Sw  ™irti'Af"ii^  i!la™Mfiff'"  "" '"™  ^'^^  "^^  V"^'  '^'licti  greatly  exceeds  the 
atoo"'l'ch"MSS"d«m'»ci!^i?'iff'b«ir  '^'^'''  quantity,  consists  of  historical  deli- 
"  -  I'had  hBf!t7mT  diuBhiv.  It  wu  in  loiDnun  neations,  essays  on  important  subjects,  bio- 
Slh'lta^i^MwS^oKJSi'tLViSSMrf  graphical  sketches,  and  interesting  narra- 
it«.ioid.'  lives.      The   poetical  effusions  are  purely 

jD«i>h.''^JJ7.i?.V^.E>"°"°  ■"""  "*  religious,  and  display  a  highly  respectable 
wgi^'S  1'^  liy''Si™i™™f"ihB  ^hd"JS™     degree  of  talent. 

Caroline.'         ^  t.   •         i      I,       ■  1  ^*  ^^''^  "°'  '^°*""  '''^  fi^'r^cts  from  thit 

room?^'-  Tte°enipremirifi'n'"BipBrio™ii!' "cried  new  competitor  for  public  approbation;  but 
wl"ijrii'iISiJVh«i™i«bSScS'u"  S'of"ih«  miTi'  '*'  character  is  so  decidedly  saiisfacioiy,  that 
PDi.  and  noil  cFeiiuTo  will  eDier  ihe  chiiKi.'  We  doubt  not  it  will  be  honoured  with  a 

pioii«du% haoS^ssiKiS"" tm'snibj hn ""  due  degree  of  patronage  by  the  genuine 
d°K'mb»'Hf»i«M!'hSr'^  ^''™*"'''^  ** '"'  fi"i<*n''s  of  unadulterated  Christianity.  We 
"' Your  Athat-anml  u'taliD,' vhlKwad  Uit  gir],  cannot  give  the  character  of  the  Amethyst 
«  ™5  ™S?h2^-°'"  "■"■  ""*■"  '™'  '1  language  more  appropriate,  than  in  the 
..   .  1  ._,_..!....,    ...__  .   ..  _  following,  which  is  thus  expressed  by  the 


"Dutnbllf.ln  dnioa  ciHnpllmnM,  la  lh*T  trul. 
Willi  lliF  luM  of  the  div.  Ihrv  bsva  Ibaa  adoiilfd  > 
pravilllnf  form  of  publliMion,  <t  lia*  lixn  tbilr 

. dHMndad'lo  ilM  chapali  u  H  opaiMd  H      undlvlilrd  liin  to  rmdcr  Ibelrworli  aubmnlnilla 

■Iuwb]  ibi  ibiik  boi  aimoipfaen.  ibroDih  vbich  ibi  Ibc  ntrineeinant  of  pore  Md  nndtBlad  rfHiina,  by 
dlmliptn  aKinM  Mmre.Iy  abtalo  imeii™.  Tbar  aollclllnf  lli«ildDfewHfrl(i>d>iHilr.»)iDHView> 
"JUS"  l17  i^fiTntrti'iSi'  i?b.fc!a  ST^      of  <1lviB«  IraUi  wen  uiiitd  tai  (vingrKnl,  u  wrtl 

Btad  in  cgnnnoE  Oii  inlallignica' la  Uit  tiii»i«!  or  ucHdltrd,  ■>  wan  in  Ibr  ilightnl  difirM  dan- 

-'  -  "    -        Its  danEbier  hA  paHad  Uic  Dlitil  b^  gtrom  or  doDblfal  IB  tb*lr  taiidincv. 

ml  loidbor  her  odhiId.    H<  nuhid  "  Tba  aMUng  •rib*  AnrlhTil  1>  plain ;  bat  lb* 

bapli  aid  ihsra  ™  Iba  dacbat  ea  mfUlla  |iBrt,mnd  thCHiv  Oaellla  faaulH.  Batb, 

""  Sh's  hSnJl        UuTT'    ^"J*"*  Ihtteture,  ara  caliuliM  lo  nliln  Ibrtr  vilua  and 

™ppm«l  bar.    Th.»  apoka-b,..  'aha  '''**'  '"■«".  l-n«,»tlCT_tb;lla»ll«d  and  aphanar^ 
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BBIEF   IVltYBT  ^W   BOOKS. 


RhriKW,^The  Jwemk  Forged JbTe^No^, 

for  1832.  Edited  by  Mn.  S.  C\  Hall. 
l2mo,  p,  221.  WeUley  and  Davit, 
London, 

Though  not  altogether  inattentive  to  the 
flight  of  time,  we  were  somewhat  surprised 
on  finding,  while  glancing  over  the  pre- 
fsice,  that  the  fifth  volume  of  this  neat  little 
annual  was  then  open  before  us.  Time, 
however,  has  not  yet  exhausted  the  re- 
sources whence  the  materials  of  this  series 
are  supplied ;  for  we  perceive,  on  inspec- 
tion, that  the  engraver  still  retains  his  art 
undiminished  by  exercise,  and  that  the 
talents  of  the  authors  are  in  healthful  vigour. 

Among  the  engravings,  the  Dead  Robin 
is  our  favourite.  The  sorrowful  counte- 
nance of  one  child,  and  the  half-concealed 
fkce  of  the  other,  with  the  lifeless  bird  ly. 
ing  on  its  back  before  them,  display  some 
fine  touches  of  natural  sympathy  and  feel- 
ing ;  and  the  deserted  cage  with  its  open 
door,  is  calculated  to  heighten  the  effect. 
The  poem  connected  with  the  death  of  the 
bird,  from  the  pen  of  L.  £.  L.,  is  exquisitely 
wrought,  and  every  way  worthy  the  talents 
of  this  Parnassian  lady.  The  whole  of  its 
embellishments  consists  of  eight  copper- 
plates, and  sixteen  wood  engravings^  by 
various  authors. 

The  prose  articles  are  written  with  such 
chastened  sprightliness,  that  their  authors 
have  contrived  to  secure  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  without  assailing  his  morals, 
or  administering  to  a  vitiated  taste.  The 
Spider,  contains  some  .curious  and  philo- 
sophical observations  on  this  insect  and  its 
web.  The  "Not"  family  is  an  allegory 
both  humorous  and  instructive.  In  this 
tale,  «  Will  Not,"  "Can  Not,"  "  Did  Not," 
*'  Said  Not,"  and  «  May  Not,"  make  their 
appearance  in  turn,  and  invite  the  reader 
personally  to  apply  the  moral  which  they 
teach.  In  the  history  of  Mabel  Dacre^ 
first  lesson,  many  a  young  lady  may  per. 
ceive  her  own  picture,  though  she  may 
not  be  altogether  pleased  with  the  likeness. 
Boyish  Threats,  is  an  interesting  tale.  Se- 
"veral  other  stones  are  well  ^conceived,  and 
executed  with  ability.  The  Young  Tra- 
veller, in  particular,  entertains  and  instructs 
us  with  an  account  of  his  adventures,  and 
with  what  he  had  both  seen  and  heard 
Mrfaile  visiting  foreign  countries. 

But  amongst  these  tales,  narratives,  dia- 
logues, delineations,  and  adventures,  our 
highest  tribute  of  respect  roust  be  awarded 
to  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  for  her  very  amusing 
anecdotes  of  birds.  Of  these,  the  fair 
authoress  has  furnished  a  goodly  variety, 
some  of  which  are  whimsical,  others  truly 


atlODishiDgy  and  all  evMDg,  l»y  ^lev  saga- 
city and  peculiar  instincts,  the  wisdom  and 
guidance  of  an  over-ruling  Providence. 
Iq  this  colleetioQ,  Mrs  Hall  has  incorpo- 
rated the  natives  of  various  countries  aod 
climates,  fUmished  an  outline  of  the  natural 
history  of  each  species,  and^  in  the  aggre- 
gate, presented  the  yoqthful  reader  with  a 
pleasing  compendium  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic ornithology. 


BRIEF   SURVEY    OF    BOOKS. 

1  • '  Enthusiasm f  and  other    PoemSf  by 
Susanna  Strickland^  now   Mrs.  MoodUy 
(Smith,  London,)  are  entitled   to  a  more 
extended  review  than  our  room  will  allow. 
"  Enthusiasm,"  "  Fame,"  and  "  The  Child's 
First  Grief,"  we  have  perused   with  much 
interest  and  satisfaction.    The  language  is 
elegant,  flowing,  and  perspicuous,  and  the 
sentiments  are  worthy  of  the    diction  a 
which  they  are  embodied.     They  unifora// 
inculcate  virtuous  principles,  and  in  to 
results  terminate  with  some  pointed  expres- 
sion calculated  to  leave  a  valuable  impres- 
sion on  the  mind. 

2.  West   Indian    Slavery    deUneatedf 
and  the  British  Christianas  t>uty  enjmtd^ 
Sfc.     By  Thomas  Jackson,  (Bourne,  Be- 
mersley,)  is  a  brief  digest  of  this  horrid 
system,  which  none  but  b^d  men  wish  to 
see  perpetuated.     It  is  the  misfortuoe  of 
the  human  mind  to  grow  callous,  as  it 
becomes  familiar  with  scenes  of  injustice 
and  cruelty.    Soldiers  accustomed  to  fields 
of  carnage,  lose  the  proper  estimate  of  haman 
life;  and  in  the  West  Indies,  the  sound  of 
the  whip,  and   the  cries  of  the  tortored 
negro,  are  heard  wilh  stupid  indifference. 
Even  in  England,  we  have  heard  so  much 
of  outrage  on  human  nature  practised  in  the 
colonies,  that  in  every  new  publication  on 
negro  slavery,  we  expect  to  find  unheard-of 
atrocities,  exhibiting  mutilation,  blood,  and 
murder  in  every  page.     We  grieve  to  say, 
that  in  |his  publication,  such  expectations 
will  be  fearfully  gratified.    Mr.  Jackson, 
in  the  first  place,  adverts  to  the  slave-trade 
which  has  been  abolished;  and,  in  the 
second,    conducts    us    to    slavery  in  its 
various  branches,  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
West  Indies.     This  is  a  valuable  pub- 
Ucadon,    communicating  within  a  narrow 
compass,  and  at  a  low  price,  a  general  and 
luminous  view  of  this  diabolical  system. 
We  regret  that  the  author  has  not  appointed 
any  agent  in  London. 

3.  An  Awakening  Call  to  the  Urnn- 
verted,  by  the  Jtcv.  Samuel  Corbyiif  and 
The  Bible  its  Oum  Witneu,  (Keligioi» 
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Tract  Society  London,)  are  two  very  in- 
terefsting  little  publications.  The  former  is 
a  reprint  from  1677,  but  the  latter  is 
of  modem  date ;  the  former  is  argu- 
mentative, and  replete  with  vigorous  im- 
pulse, the  latter  exemplifies  the  sacred 
influence  of  divine  grace. 

4.  2%«  Magnetf  and  Periodical  Re- 
view far  October f  1831,  (Groombridge, 
London,)  is  a  respectable  commencement 
of  a  small  periodical,  but  time  will  be 
necessary  to  give  it  a  permanent  cha- 
racter 

5.  The  ^Teacher's  ^anualy  hy  W,  F. 
Lloyd,  (Sunday  School  Union,  London,) 
we  have  already  noticed,  while  passing 
through  two  preceding  editions.  The  third 
is  now  before  as,  revised  and  enlarged. 
This  book  contains  much  useful  matter, 
and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  Sunday- 
school  teacher. 


GLEANINGS. 

Str4et  AimMv.— We  never  see  a  peraon  ii)dii)glnff 
in  this  very  unpolite  practice  in  the  public  street,  bat 
crar  botrels  ye«m  within  ns  for  the  Inmenteble  state 
of  his  intellect.  There  are  only  two  classes  amonffst 
street  smo1cer»— namely,  pnppies  and  blackguards. 
Yon  will  know  the  former  by  tneir  bushy  hair,  goggle 
eyes,  and  emaciated  jaws;  they  generally  appear  in 
crowded  thoroughfares,  with  a  cigar  in  their  teeth, 
through  which  smoke  and  impiety  issue  without  in^ 
termission.  The  second  class  wear  very  light  slip- 
pers* smoke  fearfully  black  cutties,  and  keep  the  one 
eye  on  your  fob.  while  the  other  is  reclining  on  your 
btfeast-poeket.  There  is  no  donbt,  however  that 
some  reepectable  pertons  nay  be  found  who  take  a 
cigar  in  tne  street,  but  these,  being  so  few  in  number," 
compared  with  the  dassra  w«  have  described,  they 
ahould  really  show  their  deference  to  public  opinion, 
and  that  they  have  a  sense  of  their  own  honour  and 
character,  by  desisting  from  a  i)ractlce  in  which  so 
many  of  the  opposite  character  indulge.  Bakers  and 
8weeps~greatiy  superior  men  to  most  of  the  street 
amokers--are  obliged,  by  the  police  regulations,  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  thronffed  pavements ;  and  we 
think  the  police  would  do  Well  to  mitigate  the  public 
nuisance  complained  of,  by  compelling  every  person 
with  a  cifrar  in  his  mouth  to  take  his  place  among 
the  iestial  on  the  causeway. — Scolsman. 

Stave  Pomdation  —By  the  official  returns  fi'om  our 
eelontes,  tt  appeals  that  the  decrease  in  our  slave 
population,  for  the  last  ten  years,  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  45,000. 

£iiMnr4Mirt0n.— Upwards  of  fonr  hundred  slaves 
were  emancipated  by  the  government  of  Martinique, 
npon  the  anniversary  of  the  king*8  fete,  St.  Philip** 
day. 

^lAutffy.— The  late  Rev.  Matthew  Tate,  of  Beaufort, 
in  Sooth  Carolina,  made  his  will  a  short  time  ago.  and 
three  days  previous  to  his  death  he  added  to  it  an 
exceedingly  long  codicil,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  in 
which  there  is  the  following  paragraph  :— "  I  enjoin  it 
npon  my  executors  to  publish  it  in  all  the  newspapers 
in  Charlestown,  that  I  d<>pArted  this  life  under  the 
fVill  persuasion ,  that  if  1  died  in  possession  of  a  slave, 
I  should  not  conct'ive  myself  admissible  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

Ahemetkp  BiVctrff.— The  public  are  deceived,  by 
supposing  that  a  c<*rtain  biscuit  was  the  favourite 
breakfast  and  luncheon  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  whose 
name  it  bears ;  becan^e  the  baker  who  invented  it  was 
named  Abernethy.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  no 
such  article  ever  entered  the  worthy  professor's  sto- 
mach  ;  and  we  know,  that  what  are  railed  tope  and 
bottoms  were  his  choice,  soaked  in  tea,  or  eaten  dry. 
-^Mttrepoliton  Maffotint. 

Triumph  of  Tfftioratue.— The  form  of  Galileo's  ab- 
juration is  as  follows  : — "  I,  Galileo,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  my  age,  broueht  personally  to  justice,  being 
on  my  knees,  and  having  before  my  eyes  the  fear  of 
the  boly  evangelists,  which  1  touch  with  my  own 
hands ;  with  a  sincere  heart  and  fhith,  I  abinre,  curae, 
and  detest  the  absurdity,  error,  and  heresy  of  the 


notton  6f  the  earth,"  8re.  Sdth  ire  the  lAUkentabl* 
effects  of  ignorance,  superstition,  intolerance,  and 
persecution !  Messrs.  Le  Seur  and  Jacquier,  com- 
mentators on  Sir  I.  Newton's  Principia,  were  placed 
in  a  most  awkward  situation.  Being  unable  openly 
to  profess  the  Newtonian  doctrine,  and  being  as 
nnable  to  proceed  in  their  great  work  without  the 
assumption  of  those  principles ;  to  screen  themselvea, 
they  felt  obliged  to  make  this  strange  declaration  :^ 
**  Newton,  in  this  third  book,  assumed  the  hypothesis 
Of  the  earth's  motion  ;  the  author'6  propositions  can- 
not be  otherwise  explained  than  by  making  the  same 
hypothesis.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  proceed 
nnder  a  feigned  character:  in  other  respects,  we  pro- 
fess ourselves  to  be  obsequious  to  the  decrees  of  the 
pope  made  against  the  motion  of  the  earth."— ^o/«  to 
laminffton^s  Comperufium  tif  Astronomy. 

^Composition  to  destroy  Slugs,  CaterpiUarSy  and  vtkar 
Initfcfj.— Put  in  an  iron  pot  a  pound  of  quick  lime, 
and  a  pound  of  sulphur.  Stir  them  about  quickly ; 
and,  whilst  doing  so,  put  in  six  pounds  of  water, 
Which  is  to  boil.  Snails  will  immediately  leave  any 
place  watered  with  this  composition ;  and,  if  trees  are 
watered  with  it,  any  caterpillars  upon  them  will  die 
instantly.— Jbwno/  ^e/  Connaissances  Usuelies^ 

The  National  D«»r.— Taking  the  national  debt  at 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling,  which  is 
between  six  and  seven  tbouaand  tons  weight  of 
sovereigns ;  this  enormons  sum  would  take  a  pwsoft 
thirty-two  vears  to  count  it  over,  allowing  him  to 
count  one  nnndred  sovereigns  in  a  minute,  and  to 
work  twelve  hours  a  day  ;  it  would  also  load  as  mmy 
waggons  as  would  extend  forty  miles  in  a  direct 
line,  allowing  each  waggon  to  carry  two  tons  of  sove- 
reigns each,  and  to  occupy  a  distance  of  twenty 
yards;  and  the  interest  to  be  paid  annnally,  allowing 
five  per  cent ;  which  must  be  exacted,  either  by  direct 
or  indirect  taxation,  from  the  parsimonious  savion 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  would  consequently 
load  as  many  waggons  with  two  tons  of  sovereigns- 
each,  and  twenty  yards  to  each  waggon,  as  would 
extend  one  mile  and  a  half  in  a  direct  line.  Well 
may  John  Bull  groan  under  this  ponderous  load^; 
but  under  it  he  must  inevitably  groan,  without  the' 
most  rigid  economy  in  the  public  expenditure,  ud  a 
complete  abolition  of  all  sinecures  and  useless  places. 
At  this  eventful  crisis,  England  expects  her  sons  to 
do  their  duty— to  arouse  from  that  stupor  and  apathy 
in  which  they  have  so  long  been  dosing<  and  keep  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  great  machine  of  state  all 
useless  lumber  that  would  impede  its  progress  ;  and 
to  seek  the  salvation  of  their  country,  while  that  sal* 
vation  is  practicable.  This  appears  now  to  be  the 
only  alternative  by  which  we  can  be  saved  from  irre- 
trievable ruin  ;  and  to  promote  which,  it  is  the  doty, 
as  well  as  the  interest,  of  both  Whig  and  Tory,  most 
cordially  to  unite.— rTcf/mmx/tfr  Review. 

The  Climax.— Pi  caricature  of  the*16th  eentnrytlint 
satirized  the  superlative  iniquity  of  priests  in  the 
midst  of  apostolic  Rome.  The  reigning  pope  and  the 
German  emperor  are  thus  accosted :— A  hnsbandmaa 
declares  to  them,  "  I  serve  you  two ;"  a  merchant, 
"  I  cheat  yon  three ;"  a  lawyer,  "  1  fleece  you  four  ;'*" 
a  physician,  "  T  poison  you  five ;"  a  priest,  "  Ipardem 
yon  six. f*^— Dent's  Plain  Pathway  to  Heaven. 

Bemarkahle  Conduct  ef  m  Horse.— TYm  CentreeiUt 
(Indiana)  Times  contains  the  following  anecdote  :-~ 
Mr.  Israel  Abrahams,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town, 
has  a  horse  that  will,  of  its  own  accord,  pump  • 
sufficiency  of  water  for  all  the  other  horses  on  tho 
ftrm.  We  have  witnessed  him,  when  turned  loose  in 
the  farra.yard,  fro  directly  to  the  pump,  uke  the 
handle  between  his  teeth,  and  throw  the  water  with 
as  much  regularity  as  a  man  would,  until  he  would 

Enmp  enough  for  his  companions  and  himself,  when 
e  would  drink,  and  deliberately  retire.  No  pains 
werf>  ever  taken,  or  means  used,  to  teach  htm  a 
business  which  proves  a  great  acoommodaKon  to 
himself,  and  relieves  his  owners  of  considerable 
trouble. 

Curious  OMwnitfii/.— Ministers  have  at  this  moment, 
it  is  said,  in  their  possession  a  list  of  1.900  individuals, 
in  or  near  Tx>ndon,  whose  private  fortunes  «:^ould  pay 
off  the  national  debt.  Of  course  the  list  is  only  in- 
teresting, or  of  value,  as  indicating  the  mass  of  wealth 
in  the  country,  as  one  could  not  have  imagined,  at 
first  sight,  that  the  private  fortunes  of  any  1,500  in- 
dividuals in  the  empire  could  be  to  such  an  extentt 

A  White  l?<w*.— Miss  F.lsley,  of  Mount  St.  John, 
near  lliirsk,  has  now  a  white  rook  in  her  possession, 
which  was  taken  in  the  rookery  there,  this  season. 

Infects  of  Travelling  through  the  Desert —At  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Wjllshire.  Riley  was  weighed,  and 
fell  short  of  ninety  pounds,  though  his  usual  weight 
had  been  two  hundred  and  forty.  The  liuht  weight 
of  his  companions  was  scarcely  credible :  and  it 
would  hardly  be  thought  possible,  that  the  bodies  of 
men,  retaining  the  vital  spark,  should  not  weig*- 
powtdst^h.—Idodem  Voyager  Sj^  Traveller,  toL  ' 
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OLRAVIirGS. — LITERARY  NOTICES. 


I,  CmmUi  mMiskti,  tmd  Btrttt 
mukrtd  mthn.—'lhb  followinc  ia  ui  extnct  of  a 
latter,  dated  J«l7.9»  fttfm  a  genuemaD  in  Ireland  to  a 
friaua  in  tbia  town :— **  I  hare  fortonatelj  bit  upon 
to  ioTention  for  propelling  carriagea,  so  aimple  in  its 
■trnctore,  yet  ao  Taat  in  ita  power,  that  it  mnat  saper- 
Bade  the  oee  of  locomotive  enginea,  and  of  horaes  too, 
in  a  great  Bseaanre.  C^wble  of  baring  iu  power 
Inereaaed  to  an  nnlimited  extent ;  adapted  for  propel- 
ling Teaaela  on  rivera  and  eaoala.  aa  well  aa  carriagea 
on  comanoo  roada,  however  billy;  the  expenae  of 
eonatmction  amall ;  without  liability  of  the  machine 
getting  oat  of  order,  and  the  worling  of  it  inoon- 
•Merable ;  it  will  very  materially  redace  the  price  of 
traTeUing  and  earriaga,  and  cannot  faU  of  coming 
Into  general  naa.  I  haTe  already  made  aueb  expen- 
uenta  aa  cooTince  me  of  ita  powera ;  and  I  intend  to 
make  application  for  a  patent  aa  aoon  aa  poaaible.**— 
3UeeM$U  Cmirur, 

SoUtr  PAamhwim.— Genoa  haa  recently  been  the 
aoene  of  aome  extraordinary  ^ipearancea  connected 
with  the  auu.  fVom  the  4tb  to  the  19th  of  Aognat, 
Che  hearena  were  illominated  with  a  i  odiacal  light, 
which  added  a  Aill  hoar  of  light  to  each  day :  and  on 
the  9th  of  that  month,  abont  five  o'clock  in  the 
aiternoon,  a  light  atratam  of  vapour  aoddenly  apread 
over  the  boriaoo,  and  veiled  the  auo,  which  preaented 
at  flrat  the  appearance  of  an  immenie  globe  of  crvetal : 
•oon  afterwarda  it  aaaamed  a  aoft.  roey  tint,  and  ulti- 
mately a  clear  'and  delicate  TioIeC  hae,  which  it  re- 
tained till  it  diaappeared.  Five  or  aix  qwu  of  a  deep 
black  colour  ware  diacemible  on  ita  aurface  with  the 
naked  eye. 

Mmnaifmetun  tf  ChuM  from  F0iiaots.~^J!h9H»t  aa  it 
la  aaid,  of  extremely  line  quality,  im  manufactured 
from  poiatoea  In  'Jhiuingia,  and  part  of  Saxony ,  in  the 
following  manner.  After  having  collected  a  quantity 
of  potatoee  of  good  quality,  giving  the  preference  to 
the  large  whiu  kind,  they  are  boiled  in  a  caldron, 
and,  after  beeoaoing  oool.  they  are  peeled  and  reduced 
to  a  pulp,  either  by  meana  of  a  grace  or  a  mortar.  To 
51b.  of  tbia  pulp,  which  onght  to  be  aa  equal  aa  pos- 
aible.  ia  added  a  pound  of  aoar  milk,  and  the  necea- 
aarr  quantity  of  aalt.  The  whole  ia  kneaded  together, 
and  tne  mixture  covered  up,  and  allowed  to  lie  for 
thraa  or  four  daya^  according  to  the  aeaaon.  At  the 
•nd  of  tbia  time  tt  ^  kneaded  over  again,  and  the 
cheeaea  are  placed  aeparately  in  little  baskeu,  whence 
the  aoperfluoaa  moiature  ia  allowed  to  eecape.  They 
are  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the  abade,  and  placed  in 
layera  in  large  pou  or  veaaela,  where  they  muat 
remain  for  fifteen  dava.  The  older  those  cheeaea  are, 
the  more  their  quality  improvea.  Three  kinds  of 
them  are  made,  'i'he  ftrat,  which  la  the  moat  com- 
mon, la  made  according  to  the  proportiona  above 
indicated ;  the  aeeond.  with  four  parts  of  potatoes 
and  two  porta  of  curdled  milk ;  the  third,  with  two 
parte  of  potatoea  and  four  parts  of  cow  or  ewe  milk. 
Theee  cheeses  have  tbia  advantage  over  eTery  other 
kind,  that  they  do  not  eoReoder  worms,  and  ke^ 
freah  for  a  great  number  of  yeara,  provided  they  are  . 
placed  in  a  dry  situation,  and  in  well-closed  vesaela. 
—BtiUei.  i*  im  Saciet.  ^ Etifeowmgt. 

A  Xreaftfr'f  AKofy.— Tom  atrikea  Dick  over  the 
ahouldera  with  a  rattan  aa  big  aa  your  little  finger. 
A  lawyer  would  tell  you  the  atory  something  in  tbia 
way.  And  that,  whereas  the  said  Thomas,  at  the 
said  ProTidenee.  in  the  year  and  day  aforesaid,  in 
and  upon  the  body  of  the  said  Kiehardj  in  the  peace 
of  God  and  the  state,  then  and  there  being,  did  make 
a  moet  violent  aaaanlt,  and  inflicted  a  great  many  and 
divera  blows,  kicks,  cnfi,*  thumps,  bumps,  contu- 
sions, gssbee,  wounds,  hurts,  damages,  and  injuries, 
in  ana  upon  ths  head,  neck,  breast,  stomach,  lips, 
knees,  shins,  and  heels  of  the  said  Richard,  with 
divers  eticks,  stayea,  canea,polea.  clubs,  logs  of  wood, 
atonea,  guna.  dirka,  aworda,daggera,  pistols,  cutlaasee, 
bludgeons,  blunderbuscee,  and  boarding-pikes,  then 
and  there  held  in  the  handa,  fists,  clawa,  and  dutchea 
of  him,  the  aaid  Thomaa.— ifljnerftMrn  Pmper. 

KxtraorHnanf  Attaekmtnt,— At  Hulton  Park,  there 
is,  at  tliia  time,  a  cat  that  la  rearing  a  brood  of  young 
turkajra.  They  are  ten  in  number,  beaides  a  chicken. 
The  cat  abows  aa  much  affection  for  them  aa  she 
would  to  a  litter  of  kittena ;  and  they,  in  retnm, 
manifest  the  warmest  attachment  to  her.  She  follows 
and  watches  them  whilst  they  are  feeding,  and  calls 
them  to  their  nest  when  they  have  finished ;  when 
there,  the  cat  is  exceedingly  anxious  not  lo  hurt 
them,  which  is  plainly  seen  by  the  care  she  tidtes  not 
to  step  upon  them.  If  she  is  absent  for  a  few  ino- 
menu,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  the  young  birds  !•- 
atantly  begin  to  chirp,  and  cootinae  to  do  so  until  her 
return,  when  they  nesUe  under  her,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  would  do  under  a  hen  of  their  own  speeiea. 


Pli9MrMM.-Stop  thief!  stop  thief!  stop  thief!  wi$ 
a  ery  lately  raised  by  Mrs.  Esther  Copley,  (formrlr 
Hewlett,)  author  of  a  yaluable  little  work  euti'.ktt 
**  Cottage  Comforts,**  against  aome  one  who  had  clru- 
destinely  purloined  the  production  of  her  pen.  J  ke 
reviewers  and  critics  took  the  alarm,  pursned  th« 
delinquent,  and  overtook  him  at  a  Bookseller's  shop 
in  Fleet-street,  with  the  stolen  property  in  his  pos- 
session, concealed  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Cot- 
tager'a  Own  Book." 


Just  Published, 

The  Church  Revived  without  the  Aid  of  Unknown 
Tongues ;  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  .Scots  ChurcJi, 
Swallow-atreet.    By  R.  iinrns,  DD.  F.  S.  A. 

The  Vew  Game  Laws,  &e.  By  Lieut.  Col. 
P.  Hawker. 

Richard  Ba]mee*a  Select  Catalogue  of  Old  Books. 

The  complete  Worka  of  the  Rey.  Andrew  Fuller, 
3  vols.  8vo. 

Advice  to  a  Toung  Christian.    By  a  Village  Pastor. 

History  and  'l<>pograi>hy  of  the  United  Statfs  of 
North  America,  FarU  21,  22,  23,  24,  25.  By  John 
Hinton  Howard. 

Lardner'a  Pocket  Cyclopedia,  vol.  XXIV.  (Metal. 
Vol.  I.) 

Edinbtirgh  Cabinet  library,  yol.  V. ;  early  English 
Kavigatora,  Buccaniers,  &c. 

Part  X.  of  Balnea's  History  of  Lancashire  is  em- 
bellished with  a  beautiful  view  of  Windermere  Lake, 
and  of  Bold  Hall, 

Speech  of  Mr.  W.  Collins,  at  the  British  and  Fo- 
rejyKU  Temperance  Society. 

The  Voice  of  Humanity,  No.  VII. 

The  London  Medical  Gasette,  No.  VI. 

Eminent  Piety  essential  to  Eminent  Uaefolnsa.  By 
Andrew  Reed. 

Part  XXXII.  of  the  T^ational  Portrait  Oallenn- 
hibits  likenesses  of  Lord  Northesk;  Mrs.  Hajmiikk 
More ;  and  Sir  AsUey  Cooper. 

An  Almanack  by  William  Rogeraon,Greeirwieli. 

Some  Account  of  Eliaabeth  Myers. 

The  Child'a  Kepoaitory,  or  Infant  Scholar's  Vi- 
gaxine. 

Family  Classical  library,  No.  XXIII.  Plutarrb. 
Vol.  I. 

Part  VII.  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  Illuatrated. 

Fables  and  other  pieces  in  Verae.  By  Mary  Maria 
Colling,   with  some  account  of  the   Author.     By 

_Part  Vli.  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  WUIiam  the 
Fourth. 

Daily  Light.    Religious  Tract  Society. 

Dibdio's  Sunday  Library,  Vol.  VI. 

Modern  Immersion  not  Scripture  Baptism.  By 
William  Thorn. 

Remarks  on  the  Cholera  Morbus,  &c.  &c.  By  II. 
Young,  M.D. 

Ilarmonicon,  No.  XLVII. 

Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  LXXXI^. 

In  the  Press. 

A  new  edition  of  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  1  ongru<>. 
Bv  Thomas  Rudiman,  A.M.  Some  notes,  and  several 
other  additions,  are  by  John  Hall. 

The  Sixteenth  Volume  of  the  Annual  Biography  and 
Obituary. 

History  of  the  Representation  of  England,  drawn 
ftom  Records:  and  of  the  Reform  of  its  Abuses  hy 
the  House  of  Commons  itself,  without  the  Aid  of  Sta- 
tute Law.    By  Robert  Hannay,  Esq. 

Lather's  Table  Talk  :  consistin«^  of  Select  Passages 
from  the  ftmUiar  conversations  of  that  godly.  learned 
man,  and  fomons  champion  of  divine  truth.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther.  J  vol.  12mo. 

Select  Essays  on  Various  Topics,  Religious  and 
Moral.    By  Henry  Belfirage,  D.D. 

At  Christmas  will  appear  *'  The  Hive."  a  collection 
of  the  best  modem  poems,  chiefly  by  living  authors, 
for  the  use  of  vouug  persons. 

A  work  for  children,  entitled  "  Stories  from  Natural 
History,"  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeka. 

Preparing  for  Publication, 

Fisher's  Drawing-room  Scrap-book,  a  New  Annual, 
in  denoy  quarto,  containing  Thirty-six  highly  fin- 
ished Engravings,  accompanied  with  Poetical  Illus- 
trations by  L.  E.  L.— To  oe  ready,  forldelivery  early 
in  December — forming  a  genuine  and  desirable  no- 
yelty  for  a  Christmas  present,  or  New  Tear's  gift. 

A  Mother's  Love,  with  minor  poems.  By  Elisa 
Rutherford. 
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